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Knowledge, in a great measure^ fi)rm8 flie^true dignity and happiness of man: it o 
that by which he holds an honourable rank in the sisale of being, and by which he is® 
rendered capable of ad«hng to the felicity of his fellow-CBcmtiires. Every Attempt, there- 
fore, to pnlarge its boundaries, and fac^litati^ its acquisition, must he considered as . 
worthy of our attention anil regard. The present W’ork is designed to promoto thdbe 
valuable arfd im|)ortant ends. , •* 

^ , The plan of conveying knowltulge by ^ctipnaries hasjioen longb established, and well 
^received in the republic of letters. A dictionary, however, of a religious and ecclesias- 
tical nature was still a desideratum in religiojis world ; for although we have had 
dictionaries wdiich e jplained Scripture terms, yetrtt’ is evident these could not embrace 
the history of the church since the sacred canon was concliid^W, nor explain the numerous 
terms which liave been used; nor, indeed, point out the various sects and denoininatiois' 
vvhioii have subsisted since that timg. I do not inepn, by those remarks, to depreciate 
the valuable works above referred to: 1 am sensible of their ^AceJIences, and I have no 
wish to undervalue them in wder to exalt niy own. 'I’his work,- however, is of a dilTerent 
nature, as the reader will easily see, if he takes the trouh% to compare and examine. 

There may, doubtless, be delects in this juililication which may have fticapcd niy atten- 
tion; but whoever considers the various Uniks that must have been consulted ; the dis- 
criminations that were necessary to be made; the pulienl investigation required; and the 
toil of selecting, transcribing, and conip^ifg, must bo convinced tj|at it has been at- 
tended witli no small ditiicnlly. 'J'liead\antages, however, vvliieh my own mind derived • 
from the work, and the probahilitv of its being useful to others, griMitly encouraged me in 
Its prosecution. Besidi's, to be active^ to be useful, to do sometlun^ Ibr the go(^ of man- 
kind, I have always cdnsidenid as tin*, honour of an mtelliopiit being. It is not the 
student wrapt up m metaphysical suktilties; it is^not the recluse living in perpetual soli- 
tude; it is not the miser wlio is continually amassing wealth, that can be considered as 
the greatest ornaments or the greatest blessings to human society : — it is jftitlier the 
useful than tlie shini/ifr talent thnl is to be coveted. 

Perhaps it may be said, the work is tincyired loo much with my own sentiments, and 
that the theology is ten) antiijuated to please a liberal, phih^ophising, and refined* age. 

In answer to fins, 1 observe, that I could do no other, as an honest man, than communi- 
cate wliat T believe to be the truth. It is a false liberality to acquiesce with every man’s 
opinion, to fall in with every man’s sclienie; to trifle with error, or imagine there is no 
diflfcrence between one sentiment and another: yet, notwithstanding tliis declaration,* I 
trust the features of bigotry are not oa^^ily discernible in this work ; and that, while I 
have endeavoured to carry tlfe torch of Truth in iny hand, 1 have not forgotten to walk 
in the path of Candour. • 

Jt is almost needless here to say, that T iiave availed myself of all Ihc^writingsfof the 
best and ihost eminent authors I could obtain. Whatever has struck me as important 
in ecclesiastical history; whatever good and accurate in definition; whatever just viwtj 
;of the* paSfeions of the human inind ; whatevi r terms used in the religious Vorld ; and 
whatever instructive and impressive in the systems of divinity and moral philosriphy, 

I have endeavoured to incorporate in this worlc. And in qj'di*r U) prevent its bfung a 
dn^ detail of terms and of dates, 1 have given the substance of what has been generally 
arfVanced on each subject, and occasionally selected some of tlie mo^t inter««ting practi- 
cal passages from our best and celebrated sermons. I trust, therefore, it wull not c^ily be 
of use to inform tlie mind, but impress the heart; and thus promote the real g<x)d ot the^ 
reader. The critic, however, may be disposed to be gevere; and if w^l, iMThaps, be easy 
for him to obserfe imperftjulions. But be this as it may : I can assurtf him I feel myself 
happy in the idea that ftie work is^not intended t(f serve a party, to encourage bigotry, nor 
strehgtheiT prejudice^ but “ far the service (^TrAh, by one who would be glad to attoni^ ' 
and gra^e her triainphs; as Iier soljjier, if iie has had the honour to serve ^successfully 
under Jier banner ; or as a ca^itive tied to her chariot wJieels, if he ha^ though undcsign- 
edly, committed aAy oflence against ^er.* After all, liuwevjir, what a learned lutlior 
said of another work I say of this : — “ If it have merit, it wilJ^gp down to posterity ; jf 
•nave none, the sooner it dies and is forgot the better,” ’ * 

, CHiRLES* RUCK, 



PREFACE iBY TJHE AMJIWCAN .JSDITOR. 


Tim numerous and extensive editions^ of Bnck’s.Thcolo^ical Dictionary published both 
in Eng^land and in this country since its first appearance, together with the continued and 
increasing dchiand, sufficiently attest the estiinate in which Ae work js held by the 
Christian public. The judgment, indiijitrVi < 5 andoiir, and impartiality evineqd by 
Author in the selection and compilation of the articles, enilwacing, as they do, the wide 
field of Theology, didactic and rirdeinie, Kcelesijisticnl I’olity, Church Ilistorj^, Moral a^jd^ 
Metaphysical Pliilosojrhy, and Jhhlical Li^era^nre^ together with a copious list of refer' 
enccs to the most valuable authorities in each department, are universally acknowledged. 
So far as the merit slcrlimr uiiliUj can,enti|ic any book to favourable accoptanee, the 
])ictionary of Mr. Duck pnwi'iits claims which will he contested. As a theological 
and ecclesiastical manual, Vmibodying a vast amount of useful information in a rruKlerote 
■ compass, and clearly and jiidicioiisly ai ranged, it would not be easy to designate ita 
superior. \ 

V'ot while' this tribute .pf deserved comrncndalion is readily bestowed, it must still be 
admitted, that the work -hitherlo has not been altogether adapted to the circunistanrea 
of our own country, or fhe^wants of the present day. Considered in tins view the 
Tlu'ological DitfLionary labours under manifold defects, wdiich it w^oiild be as easy to 
specify ns it is obvious to p<*rceive. As migh* lave been expiated, its local bearings, 
and allusions arc to the state of things in Eiigla* and not in this country. But a work 
of this nature is %ecdcd, which fhall be sjitci! co the state of religious opinion in the 
C’liristian coiiunnnity of the United Stales. ABireovcr, smeo the first publication of Mr. 
Buck’s work, great changes have occurred ie the religious world; great advances 
have been made in theological as well as in natural seienee ; a fresh impulse has been 
given to the investigation pf revealed truth ; new si'cts, esjxjcially m onr own country, have 
risen up, and with them new controvcVsies, or new forms of old ones; the ever varying 
field of religious discussion, wliile it has been eonfracted in some of its limits, has boon 
widened *111 others; besides which, nearly every department treated in the Tlieological 
Dictionary lias been enriched with new treasures from the writings of modern divines, 
to wdiieh tlie reader will look in vain for nny^refercnces in tlie previous editions. While 
therefore the active spirit of progr(*ss and improvement is urging its way in the pro- 
vince of Theological iruiniry as well as every other, wliilc modern researMies arc shed- 
ding light upon numberless poi^itB of Christian and Jewish ofttiquities, upon Ecclesiasti- 
cal institutions, and Biblical criticism, it is tlouhlless dc'sirahle that a Tlieological Dic- 
tionary should be prepared, litted to meet, in some good degree, the exigences of the pre- 
sent perioil. 

With this view the present e<lition of Buck has been iiitttcrtakcn. In the Jirosecntion 
of the plan,* the steady aim has been to increase the amount of new and valuable 
niatto”, at tliCf same time that the accession should not swell the size, nor enhance 
the jfi’ice of the volume, ^’he whole work thereffire has undergone a careful’ re vision — 
few articles of trivial moment have been expunged to make way tor others of more 
conscqiien(*c — Several have been abridged — Several in whole or in part re-vviitten : But 
the principal feajnre of tlie present edition is the addition of a largo mass of new^ matter 
undc.T the following heads ; ^Ah'vsr, Accommodation of Scripture, Annihilation, Anti- 
christ, ^JVntichristianism, Atonement, Church, Commentary, Conoregationalists, 

Tl'lPISCOPALUrfV, (jLASsITES, NeW INDEPENDENTS, Nf.OLOOY, PrESBVTERIANB, UnITARIA^IS, 
besides many others, wliicli will be pointed out to the reader, wherever they occur, by 
the loiter B. Ixung annexed to them. Notices of all or nearly all the existing religious 
ilenominations^in Bic^Jiiiled States arc given, accompanied wdth historical sketches and 
ecclesiastical statistics. In this tfepartment of the w’ork the Editor arknowlt?dges his 
obligations to the very valuable Quarterly Register and Journaf of th« Americiui Edu- 
^cation Sociaty, for Feb. ISJIO, by mcani of which, and'froqp other purees, he has been 
enabled to ffriiig down tlie records of the Prions denominations to the commencement 
of the present yestt. ^ '' . 

Infhe earnest hope tliat thc«iittempted inlprov^mcnts o’f the present edition inay be 
— d "to a benefit, and not a bar, to its general reception, it is submitted to the candour 


G. B. 
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ABBEY ABBOT ^ 

ABBA, a Syriac word of Hebrew oric;in, sTg- state l)tcame i>oor, for tin* lands which thewHe^ 
nifyinfj Father. It istiiore pnrticulutly U‘«<'d in jrulaMf jmsw'Bscd ‘joiild never revert to the lords 
the Syriac, (^)ptic, and Ethiopic churcheS, as a who pave tlieni. These places were wholly 
title piven to the bishops, Tln^ bishops tln‘ni- al^olisned by irleriry VIII. He first ni)point«il* 
helve# bestowed the title Abba more ('niine*tly oi? visitors I9 insjart into tin* lives of the monks and 
the bishop of Alexuridriji, whicif o<rHsioried the mms, wliicli were found in some fdaces very din^- 
pco[)le to give him the title of or Papa; orderly; upon whicl) the ablxils, nerci'iving their 




that is, (Trund father : a title which he bore before 
the bishop of Rome. It is a Jewish title ot hmionr 
given to certain Rabbins called Tanaites: it is 
also used hv some wntersof the middle age for the 


j perci'u 

dissolution uniwoidable, were induced to resign 
their houses to^he king, wli^ by that means be- 
enne invested with tlv* abbey lands: these were, 
alterwards gninb'd to dillen-nt iH'rsoiis, whoso 
superior of a monastery. Saint Mark and Saint ^ deseendrinls enjoy I hem at this ilay : they were 
l\ud use this word in their Greek, Mark xiv.j^b.J then valued at ■J,Hr)'I,(X) 0 /#|H*r iinnum; an im- 
Rom. viii. 15 , Gal. vi. (k because it was then | meUM* sum iu those days. Though the Ruppres- 
.•ommonly known in the synagogues and tlie siouof lliesi* houseR, eonsidfred in a rebgiouyand 
primitive u«stmiblies of the Clinsli.iiH. *11 is jwlitical light, was a great benetit to the nation, 
thought hy Selden, Wittous, DoddrnEu*, and yet it must he owned, that at the time they llou- 
olher-., tiial Saint Paul idludi’d to a law among rislwnl, theV were ftot entirely useless. AhlieyR 
tiui Jews which forhade servants or slaves to eall w^ere then the repositories as w'ell as llie Hemiiia- 
Iheir master Ahha, or Palher; and that the ries of learning • many valuahle hooks and na>* 
apostle meant to eonvey the idea that lJio‘-e who lioruil records have lieen presa^ved iii*their lihra- 
Is'hiwed ui Ghrist were no longer slaves to sm ; nes; (he oidy plae,es wherein they could liave 
Imt, heiiig hrougfit into a slate of holy freedom^ l>ei*ii safely lulged in those turbulent times. In- 
inight C(»iise(jiient^ address (rod ds their Eather. deed the historians of this eountry are ohiefly 
ABBE, tlicVinie with Aanop, which sec. ,lK*holden to the monks for the knowledge they 
Also the name of eurious |Kipular eliaraeters in j have of funner national events. Thus a kind 
l^'rance; who are jiersons who have not yet oli- j Providenee ifv(*rruled even the institutions of si> 


}M‘rstilioii for gixxl. See Monasti i?v. 

ABHOl’, the chief ruler of a monaster3fcor 
ahhey. At first they wi-rc laymen, and suhjeet to 
the Hsiiop and ordinary pastors. 'I'hc ir iiionas- 
terii’R iH'ing nanole froin cities, iftid built in the 
farthest sohinde.s, they laul iio^han* in egclesias- 
tir.il allairs,*luit, IIktc being among them several 
persons (»f learning, thev were called out iff the ir 


initi', and exc'reise, ejnseopal authority within 
wore at first, nothing lAire than%eligious houses^ the* resjxrtive preeineiR, lieing ejieniptrd fronx 
whithtT ^lersons refcireil from the bustls of the 1 the jnrisdietion of the, bishop. Others were called 
world t|) s|jen(I their tiiiic in solitude and devotiui 
ey ‘ 


tamed any (ireeiseor fixed settlement in ehnreh or 
state, hilt most he irlily wish for and would aeeept 
of either, jijfit as it in.iv happen^ In the mean- 
while their privileges are many. In college, they 
are the instructors of youth, ami in privali; tami- 
tiu' tutors of young gentlemen. 

ABBESS, the sujierior of an ahl vy or eoiivent 
of nuns. The ahhe-ss has the same lights and 
■riuthorit V 44j/er her nuns that the ahliots regular j des(*r(s hy the bishops, and fixed iu the milmrlia 
have over their monks. The sex, indeedf does | of the eities; and at length in the cities them- 
not allow her to perform the sjiiritu.d functions I selves. Eroni that time ihe^ degenerated, and, 
annexed to the priesthoi,Hl, wherewith the abkit is | learning to lx- uf)^>ifi(»uH, asfiired to he^idefxmdr 
usually invested; hut there are instances of some cut of the bishops, which (K'casioiied BoincMevero 
alflicKses who have a right, or ratlier a jinvilego, laws to bn made against them. At length, how- 
to eoinmissum a [iriest to act tor lln’in. They ever, the ahliots < arned their jxant, and ubUiimxl 
have even a Wnd of episcopal jurisdiction, as well the title, of lord, with other badges of tlu^'jiisco- 
as HOine abbots who are exempted from the. visi- pate, jiartiruiarly the mitre. Hence arose new* 
tation of their diiM^'san. distinetio^H nmon^ them, j ThoRe werelermed 

ABBEY, a monastery,, govfVned hy a KUjx’rior j milked abhoLs who were privileged to wear tho 
uiidgr the jitle of ?l\blH)t or Ablnss. Monasteries ' 


the jnrisdietion of the bishop, 
ion; I crosir.red ahlHits, from (hei^*beariiig the crosner^ 
nut they soon degenPraterl fiorn their original in- or jiastoral fj|alV.. (libers were RtykS arvWicvical 
Btitution, and proe-ured large jirivileges, exemp- or universal abbots, in imitation of the patriarch'^ 
^tions, and riches, 'fliey jirevoiled greatly in of ConBtantiiioiii(», •while others were 
Briluii»lit'fore the Reformation, jiarticularly in cardinal al^Kits from their BUixTiouty over all 
England : and asjthey increaacd in richer}, so tlic other abbots.^ {tX present, fii the Roiiiaii Catho 
• 5 


ABSOLOTION . 

eonntrleiy the chief distinctions arc those of rs- 
- ffular And commendatory. The former take the 
V4)W and wear the habit of their order ; whereas 
f the hlU*f ' are sci^iilars, though they are obligeci 
ty thc'r bulls to take orriers when of projier age. 

ABELIAr^S, or AsRr.oNfANs, a sect which 
airoBe in the dux^eiia of HipfKK in Africa, and is 
• supposed to have b^in iruthe reign of Arcodiiis, 
and' ended in that of TheodosiuH. Indeed, •it was 
^not calcAlaU'd for lieing of any long contiiiiianee. 
They regulated ^narrioge after the eTarajMe of 
Abel, who, they pretended, was fnarrie^l, but 
lived in a state oi continence : they thi'relorefal* 
lovred each man to marry one woman, but en- 
' Coined them to live in the same ‘state. To k<W*p 
^ Uj) the He(!t, when a man a^id woman enlercV^ int^ 
this society, t^ey adopted a boy aAl u giil, wlio 
vyerc to inhWit tlieir goods, and to marry upon 
the same terms of not having children, mut of 
adoiiting two of dirterent sexes •’ •» 

A BEST A, the name of one of tlie sacred 
'b^ks of tlic Persian Magi, which they ascrilie to 
their great founder, Zoroaster. The Abesfa is a 
commentary orf two others of their religious Itooks 
railed and Pazend; th*? three together in- 
rfuding the whole system of the J<j;uicol.oi, or wor- 
^ippers of fire. _ ~ 

ABILITY. S(* Inatumty. 

ABLUTION, a ceremony in use among the 
ancients, and still pmetised in several parts of the 
world. It consisted washing the l>ody, which 

• was always done Indore sacrificing, or even en- 
tering their houses. ‘Ablutions appear to be aa 
old'^as any ceremonies, anil OTCternal worship 
itself. Moses enjoineil them, the heathens adopt- 
ed them, and Mahomet and ^liis followers &avc 
continued them. The Egyutians, the irreeks, 
the Romans, the Jews, all laid them. I'he 
ancient CRristiuns had their alilutions before 
communion, which the Romish cliureh still retain 
before their mass, and sometimi's after. 'I’he 
Syrians, Copts, (Six', have thi'ir soU’mn washings 
cm Good Friday : the Turks also have tlieir ablu- 
tions, their Ghast, their Wodou, Aman, (Sic. 

ABSOLUTION signifies acipdllal. It is 
taken also for that act whcreliy the prii’st declares 
thefSins of such as, are ^K'niteiU remitted. The 
Romanists hold absolution a part of the sacra- 
ment of nenance ; and the council of 'Frent and 
that of FloremJA declare the form or (*sst‘nce of 
the saemment to lie in the Avords of absolution, 
“ 1 absolve thee of thy sins.” According to this, 
n o can receive absolution without the privity, 
consent, and. declaration of the pri('6t; except, 
therefore, the priest l>e willing, Ciod himself can- 
not pardon any man. This is a doc*, trine as blas- 
phemous as it is riiTiculous. 'l.ljie chief fiassage 
on which they ground their |>ower of absolution 
that in John yx. WhosesoeviT sins ye re- 
mit, tliey are remitted unto them, and whosesoever 
sins ye!»retain, they are retained.” But this is 
Jiot to the pur{X)se; sinceHhis Avas a six'eial exmi- 
^ission^to the ajlostl^s thernaslves, a ni^ the first 
preachers of tlie Gospel, and most probably jrd- 
^ ferred to the power he gave them of discenwg 

* Hiiritfl. By vptue of this power, Peter strack 
Ananias and banphira dead, and I’aul struck 
Elymas blind. Buty^supposing the passage in 
questioiPto apply to the succei^r^ofll^e apostles, 
and to ministers in general, it can only import 

^heir otlic,e is to [m'ach •pardon to the jieni- 
ten^ assuring those Avho lielieve thi^ their sins 
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are fingiven th^sh tha merita of Jeana CliiMti 
and that those who remain in uphehef are in a 
sAte of cnndemnatioiT. Any idea of authoi^ty 
given to fallible, uninspired men, to absolve siH' 
ners, different from this, is unscriptural ; nor can 
1 sex; much utility in the terms ministeHal orde- 
, clarative alisolutioii, as adopted by some divines, 

' since absolution is wholly the prerogative of God j 
*and the U'rms alioveiucntioned may, to say the 
least, have no gocxl inlluenee on the minds of the 
ignorant and eu[)erRtitiouH. 

ABJS l EMII, a nuiRe given tosueh persons as 
cohld not partake of the eiip of the eusharist, on 
aex'oimt of their ivntural aversion to wine. 

.^HSTINENtT’, in a general .^'iise, is the 
of refraining fn'm something which we havp 
a*>rojx*nRion to or linil pU isure in. It is more 
|«irticnlarly used for fasting or forliearing from 
necessary food. Among the Jcavs, various kinds 
of al)fitinenf;e were ordain^l by their law. Among 
the prhnitive Christians, some denied themselves 
the use* of such meats as wc‘re ])rohihited by that 
low; fliers looked u].Kin this uhstiiience ewith 
c!ontempt; as to^^hieh Foul gives his opinion, 
Romans xiv. 1,^. I’hc eouncil of Jerusalem, 
which was lield by Hlu* apostles, enjoined the 
f ‘hristian converts to abstain from meats strangled,, 
from Mixxj, from fornication, and from idolatry. 
Acts Ujion this passage Dr. IJinld ridge ob- 
serve , ‘‘that though neithel* things saeriliced to 
}doh;, nor the llesli of atrangh d animals, nor 
hliKid, have or can have any moral e\il in them, 
whic!i should make the eating of them absolutely 
and imiversally unlavvlul; yet they Avere lorhhf- 
deii to the Gentile converts, iMvaiise the Jcaa's hod 
such an aversion to them, that they could not 
coiiverhh freely with any wIm) used them. 1 his 
is plainly the reason which James assigns in the 
Avry next words, the Slst verse, and it is abund- 
antly sufficient. This n aKoii is now ceased, and 
yifi obligation to abstain from eating these things 
ceases with it. But wc’O' we is like circimistan- 
ces again, Christian charity woulfi surely require 
us to lay ourselves tinder the same restraint.” — 
The spiritual monarchy of the wx'stevn world 
introtluced another sort of abstinence, which 
may lie called ritvaly and consists in alwtiiining 
from particular meats at certain tiiqes and sea- 
sons, the rules oV which are called rogations. If 
I mistake not, the impriqiriety of this kind of ab- 
stinence is clearly pointA'xl out in 1 1'iin. iv. 3.— 
In England, abstinence from flt'sli has lieen en- 
joined by statute, even since the Reformation; 
particularly on Fridays and Saturdayi^onovigils, 
and on ail days commonly eddied fish days. The 
like injunctions were renewed urulei; queen Eliza- 
Uith ; hut at the same time it w’as dirJared, that 
this was done not out of motives of religion, as 
if there were any dilference in meats, hut in Ik- 
vour of the consumption of fish, and to multiply 
the nuinlx'r of fishermen and mariners, as W'ell as 
to spare the stox'k of sheep, feee Fasting 

ABYbS, from the Greek * /Suo-o-oc', /^onqgiscd 
of m priv. and lop. fur JvSof, signifies pro- 

perly withovl a bottonu In th^ Liighsh versioh 
^f the Scrijiturestit is rei^ereil by lh$ deep*t1ie 
great d^p^ and tkc hottomieas qtit, ^Though 
primarily used in reference to a vast arui- unui- 
tlt>ined mass of waters, it i^also applied io pro- 
found (topths, cavities, and recesses in general, 
whether in the earth or in the sea. As the 
tombs and cemeteries in the East consiaited of 
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upadmii labturaneMi nmlti & Bfanmy atMm% 
round the sidon of which were oefli to receive the 
deed bodiea, the term wee employed to denote the 
mve. or the oommon receptacle of the dead, 
tumL X. 7. In the eymbdli^' language of the 
bode of Revelation, its Import i^eomewhat'dif- 
'ferent In ch* ix. 1 — 3, at the Bounding the 
fifth trumpet, ** a star fell from heaven unto the 
earth; ana to him was given the key of the hot* 
lomleBs pit, (literally, ^ the well ^ abwa^) 
and he opened the bottomless pit; and there 
arose a smoke -out of the pit, os the smoke of a 
great furnace, — and there came out of the stAoke 
locuats upon the earth.’’ 9n this passaged 
«^ininent ekpositor of proph^ observes, “ The 
. poetic machinery of this vision is taken from the 
sacred oracular caves of the ancient Pa^ns,^ 
which were often thought to communicate with 
the sea or the great abyss, and which weft es- 
pec^y valued when (Uke that atClelphi)4hey 
emitted an intoxicating vapour; it is um, there- 
fore, with singular propriety in foretelling toe rise 
of % religious imposture.” ‘ This symboL occofd- 
mgly is interpreted by the best expositon, of the 
rise of the Mahometan delgsion in the com- 
mencement of the 7th centu^, and as having a 
special allusion to Mahomet’s retiring to the cave 
of Hera for the purpose of fabricating his im- 
posture. Although the phrase bottormeaa pit is 
in popular usage employed as of the same import 
with nell, yet there is no place in the Scriulifes 
where it can lie* clearly shown to be synonymous 
with the places of future torment of the wicked. 
Pabei'^8 Sacred Calendar of Prophecy; Raubuz on 
the Jfievelation; Scklcufiner'a (h. Lexicon , — B. 

ABYSSINIAN CHURCH, that which is 
established in the empire of Abyssiifia. They 
are a branch of the Copts, with whom they agree 
in admitting only one nature in Jesus Christ, and 
rejecting tlie council of Chalcedon ; 'whence they 
are also called Monophysites and Eutychians, 
which sec. The Abyssinian church is governed by 
a bishop, st^ed Abuna, They have canons also, 
and monks. The emperer hi^ a kind of sujire- 
macy in ecclesiastical matters. The Abyssinians 
have at divers times expressed an inclination to 
be reconciled to the see of Rome; but rather 
from interested views than any other motive. 
They piactice circumcision dh females as well as 
males. They cat no meats prohibited by the law 
of Moses. They oliscrve both Saturday and 
Sunday sabbaths. Women are obliged to the 
legal purifications. ' Brothers marry their brother’s 
wwcfiL^c. On the other hand, they celebrate 
the Epiphany with peculiar festivity ; have four 
Lents; pay for the dead; and invoke angels. 
V Images lu punting they venerate ; but abhor all 
those in relievo, except the cross. They admit 
* the apocryiihal books and the canons of the apoa- 
ties, iM well as the apostolical constitutions, for 
genuine. They allow of divorce, which is easily 
granted among them, and by the civil judge ; nor 
do their civy laws prohibit polygamy. — They 
have, at leasC as nu^ny ifliracles and legends 
^saints aa th^ Romish church. They hold thatj 
the soul of man isMiot creal^d ; because, say they, 
God finished jdl his works on the sixtn^day. 
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ft^jred, howeveTi that theie b littb Uwe w 
name of Ckristiaiitty among them. 6houId4Ke 
reader be deslrouB to know more of thia he* 
may consult FkUher Lahore Vc 
Bruc^a Trdvela ; Ludolph'a 
pid ; and Diet, of Aria and Seieneeat , 
ACADEMICS, a denomii^on givfin to the 
cultivators of a speq^ ollpiiloBopliy originally 

derived from Socrates, and ^ 

trated and enforced by Plato. The contradictory 
sysftms which had been successively urged vnpog 
tne world, wore become so nuneroui^ t}ia^ from 
% view of the variety and uncertainty of human 
opinions, many were led to believe trait truth lay* 
d)eyond the reach of our comprehansion. Thlg 
consequence of this conclusion was absolute seep* 
ticism : hence the existence of Gtod| the immop- 
tality of the soul, the preferableness of virtue to 
vice,swore all held as uncertain. This sect, with 
thipof the Epicureans, were the two chief that 
were in vogue fit the time of Christ’s appearance, 
and were embraced and supported by persons of 
high rank and wealth. A consideretion oPthe 
pnnciplcs of these two sects EpicureaKs] 
will lead us to form an idea of the deplorable state 
of tho world at the time of Christ’s birth; and the 
necessity thAre was of some divine teacher to con- 
vey to the mind true and certain principles of re- 
ligion and wisdom. Jesus Christ, therefore, is 
with great proprieU called tho Day Spring from 
on high, the Sun of Righ^usness, that arose up- 
on a benighted world t^ispcl tho clouds of igno- , 
ranee and enor, and discover to lost man thh 
path of happiness and heaven. But, as >we do 
not mean to enlarge much upon these and some 
otjber sects, which belong rather to phUoso- 
imy than theology, we shall refer the reader to 
Budams'a Introduction to the Hiatory of Philoso^ 
phy; Stanley* a Livea; BrucJccrl^ History qf 
PhUoaophy i or (which is more modem) Er^ 
Jield’a Abridgment, 

ACCLAMATIONS, cccleBiastical, were 
shouts of joy wliich the ^ple exp^rcssfia by way 
of approlmtion of their preachers. It nardly 
seems ceedible to us that practices of this kind 
should ever have found their way into the church 
where all ought to be reverence and solemnity. 
Yet so it was in the fourth century. Thf people 
were not only permitted, but sometimes even ex- 
horted, by thejprc 
lents by clapping 
of praisi>t The 

were, “Orthodox,” “Third apostle,” ^c. These 
acclamations being carried to excess, sjid often 
misplaced, were frequently prohibited by the an- 
cient doctors, and at length abrogated. Even as 
late, however, as the sevAitcenth and eighteenth 
centuries, wfi find piracticcs that were not very 
decorous ; sqch as loii^ humming, frequent jgroan- 
ing, strange gestures of tho body, &jc,. Bee ar- 
ticles Dancers, Shakers. m 

ACCOMMODATION of SCRIPTUR?> 
is thp applica^n of it not ^ its literal meafi^g, 
but to something anahigous to it. Thus a po- 


y is said to I 


d properly when a thing 


foretold comes to' pass ; ana by way of accommo- 
dation, when an event liappiiis to any place cf 
people similar to what Jell out some tune before 

mi .1 - 1 


I^us wc see that tho doctrines andf ritual of this . ^ ^ 

sAt form a stimnge comiiound of JudaisAi and to another. Thus tho Vords of Isai^, spoken to 
Christianity, ignorance and superstiflon. Some, those A his Own time, are said to m fulfill^ io 
indeed, have Wn at a loss to know whether those who liv^ in our Saviour’s, Ye ~ 
they are most Chiistiaiia or Jewsi it is to be critee, well did Esaias prophesy, ” &c.i 
7 . 
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St. Paul afterwards accommodates to t)ie 
Jews of his time. Isa. xxix. 14. Matt, xv, 8 . 
Acts xiii. 41. Great care, however, should be 

S iken proachers who are fond- of accommo- 

atidg^texts, that they first clearly state the literal 
rense o(f Si^assaffe. 

ACCOlivtfOlSAJION SYSTEM, a name 
given to a peculiar molbe of scriptural interpreta- 
tion, adopted during the last century by Seinler 
and other *Gennan divines, which teaches, tha^ 
riSany things, uttered by our Saviour and ^ia 
Apostles, in the cohrsc of their instrisitiona, are 
not to be understood as expressing the actual 
reality and verity of things, or conveying true 
doctrines.^ but as merely adopted in acrommoda-** 
tion to the popular belief, j^nd the Ueeproofed- 
prejudice of the .Tews. For instanc^f wlicn our 
Saviour spefiks of persons being p<wsess('d with 
evil 8 }>irits, we are not according to this thiory, 
to ima^nc there was really any t*iich tliing#^is 
demoniacal possession, or that (Christ intended 
to.t^ch that doctrine; but as the notion hii<l been 
long prevalent among the Jews that men under the 
influence of certain iKxlily diseases were possessed 
by the devil, he accommodated' liiinsen in his 
language to their weakness and simplicity, “that 
he might win the more.” And so clie Apostles. 
See this dangf*rous d 8 <*trinc ably canvasst’d and 
refuted in Store's Essay on the Historical SrnsCy 
translated by Gibbs, or Uic original treatise in his 
Opuscida. — B. 

ACCURSEn, sometning that lies under a 
curse or sentence of excommunication. In the 
Jewish idiom, accursed and crucified were 
synonymous; among them, every one was ac- 
counted accursed who died one a tree. Tl^ 
serves perhaps to explain the difilcult passage in 
Rom. ix. 2 , where the apostle wishes hinuself ac- 
cursed after t/fe inantier of Christ ; i. e. crucified, 
if happily he might by such a death s.ive his 
countrymen. I’lic preposition »:ro here made 
use ot, is. used in the same sens(!, 2 'Vim. i. 3, 
when it -obviously signifies after the manner oi\ 
ACEPHALl, i. c. headless; from the priva- 
tive ae, and head ; such bisho]^ V?cre ex- 

empt from the discipline and jurisdiction of their 
onniiap’ bishop or patriarch. It was also the 
(Icnonunation of certain sects ; 1 . of those who, 
in the affair of the coune.il of Ephi-siis, refusc’d to 
follow cither St. Cyril or John of Antioch; 2. of 
certain heretics in the fifth century, who, at first, 
followed Peter Moiigi^ but afterwards aliandoned 
him upon his subscribing to the council of Chulco- 
don, tlffy themselves atmering to the Eulychian 
heresy ; and, 3. of the followers of Severus of An- 
tioch, and of all, in gct^ral, who held out against 
the council of Chalcedon. ^ 

ACOEMfiTiE, or Acoemfti, an order of 
monks at Constai^tinoplc -in the fifth century, 
whom the writers of that and the following ages 
Qilled A* 9 jAtT«i, that is. Watchers, because they 
^lerfi^'^med divine service day and night without 
int^piiissinn. Thc^ divided themselves* into 
tmree classes, who altemiftely succeeded one an-|, 
E>thcr, so that they kept up a perpetual course ofJ| 
worship. This piaetice tney founded upon thaf| 
poss^e — “Pray vifithout ceasing,” 1 These, v. 17. 

ACOLYTHI, or Ac#i.uthi. from •Noxou 6 o(,a 
foUoweTf yi>ung people who, in the primitive 
inicfs aspired to the ministry, ana for that pur- 
!)M 0 wCoiitmua}ly attended the bishop. In the 
Hinnuh chiaiil^ Aoolythi were of longer ^ontinu- 


ACT OP FAITH 
snee; but their functions were different from 
those of their first institution. Their businew 
wai to Kght the io[>erB, carry the candlesticks and 
the incense pot, and prepare the wine and water* 
At Rome there Were three kinds ; 1, those who 
waifed on the pope • 2 . those who served in the 
churches ; 3. and others, who together with the 
deacons, officiated in other parts of the city. 

. ACT OF FAITH (Auto daFe,) in the Ro- 
mish chuVeh, is a solemn day held by the Inquisi- 
tion for the punishment of lieretics, and the abso- 
lution of the innocent accused. I'hey usually 
contfive the Auto to fall on some great festival, 
thal the cxctaition may Jiass with the more awe ; 
and itjs always on a Sunday. The jtuto da 
jnav be called tlie last acJ of the inquisitorial tra- . 
^edy : it is a kind of gaol delivery, nppoinUid as 
often as a competent number of prisoners in 
the Aquisition are convicted of heresy, either by 
their own voluntary or extotted confession, or on 
the evitlenee of certain witnesst's. The process 
is this : — In the moniing tliey are brought into a 
grmt ha^, whtTe they have certain habits put bn, 
which they are to ^ear in the procession, and by 
which they know |Iieir doom. The procession 
islo?T up by Dominican friars, after wliich come the 
jM*nitents, being all in black coats wit bout sleeves, 
and ba’ • footcil, with a wax candle in their hands. 
Thew re followi'il by the pi'nitents who have 
narrov ly escai»ed lieing burnt, who o^or their 
hijbk v'oats ha\e floines painted, with their points 
turnon downw^ards. Next come tJie negative and 
relapscfl, who an* to ht? burnt, having tiames on 
tiieir habks |)ointing iqiwards. After these come 
such as profess dixMrines contrary to the faith of 
Rome, who besides flutnes pointing upwards, 
have their 'picture painted on their breasts, with 
dogs, serpents, and devils, all ojx'n-rnouthed, 
alM)ut it. J^peh prisoner is attended by a fami- 
liar of the Iinpiisition ; and those to be burnt 
hav^ also a Jesuit on each hand, who arc continu- 
ally preaching to them to abjure. After the 
prisoners, comes a troop of lamiliars oh horseback; 
and after them the Inquisitors, and other oflleers 
of the court, on mules : last of all the inquisitor- 
general on a wliitc horse, led by two men with 
black hats and green hatbands. A scafibld is 
erected big enough for two or three tjiousand 
jicople ; at one end of wliich are the prisoners, al 
the other the Inquisitors. After a sermon made 
up of encomiums on the Inquisition, and invec- 
tives against heretics, a priest usernds a desk near 
the scalfold, and having taken the abjuration of 
the iienitents, recites the final sentence those 
who arc to l)c put to death, anil delivers them 
to the secular arm, earnestly beseechisg at the 
same time the secular power not to touch their^f 
bloody or put their lives in danger HI The 
prisoners, being thus in the hands of the civil 
magistrate, arc prestmtly loaded with chains, and 
carried first to the secular gaol, and from thence, 
in an hour or two, brought l;efore the civil judge; 
who, after asking in what religion ^hry intend to 
die, pronounces sentenbb, oq such as declare they 
die in the communion of the chu'i^ch of Rome^ 
tha^they shall be fiAt strangIH, and then burnt 
to ashes ; or^uch as die in any ether foith^ that 
they he burnt alive. Both are immediately oar- 
ried A the Ribera, the place of execution, whmo 
there are & many stakes set up as there are 
prisoners to be burnt, with a quantity of dry furze , 
about them. The stakes of the professed, that ts 
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such as persist in the heresy, are about four 
yards high, hdTving a small board towards the^p 
for the prisoner to lie seated on. The negative 
and relapsed being first strangled and burnt, the 
rofessed mount their stakes by a ladder, and*tho 
esuits, after several repeated exiiortations'to be 
reconciled to the church, part with them ; telling 
them that they leave them to the devil, who is 
standing at their clliow, to receive their souls, and 
carry them with him to the flames of hell. . On this 
a great shout is raised ; 4nd the cry is, ^^Let the 
dogs beards be made /” which is done by thrustf ng 
flaming fur/x's fastened to longjioles against thdir 
fficea, till tljpir faces are burnt to a cod, which is 
acconipaniotfwith the loudest acclamaiions of Joy. 
lAt last, fire is set to the furze at the bottom ofwic 
stake, over which the professed are chained so 
high, that the top of tiie flame seldom reaches 
higher than the seal they sit on ; so Uiat they ra- 
ther seem roasted than ournt. T here cannot bo a 
more lameiitahio spectacle : the sufierers continu- 
ally ^cry out while they are able, “ Pity for the 
love of Ood !” Yet it is beheld by all si’sl^s and 
i^es with transports of joy and satisfaction. — 
O merciful God ! is this the hifliign, humane re- 
ligion thou hast given to men ? Surely not. If 
■feuch were the genius of Christianity, then it 
would l>e no honour to be a Chtihtmn. Let us, 
however, rejoice that the time is coming when 
the demon of Persecution shall he Inuiished ouj 
this our world, and the true spirit of bencvolAce 
and candour j^K^nade the univcrsh ; when none 
shall hurt <ir destmy, hut the earth Ini fill%l with 
the knowledge of tile Lord, ns the waters cover 
tlie sea ! See iNauisi i iov. 

ACTION FOR THE PULPIT. See De- 
clamation. 

ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, the fifth and 
last of tin' historical books of the New Testament, 
containing a great part of the lives and transactions 
of' Peter and Paul, and of the history of the iiifanf 
church for tln^ space of twenty-nine or thirty 
years from the ascension of ojjr Lord to the time 
of Paul’s arrival at Rome after his apjK'al to 
sar, A. 1). 0.5. That Luke was the author of the 
Acts of the Apostles is evident both from the in- 
troduction, and from the unanimous testimonies 
of th(! earl>» Christians. This bbol^ as well a.s 
the Gosjjci •bearing his name, is inscribed to 
Thcophilus, and in the very first ver.se of the 
Acts there is a reference made to his Gosjn’J, 
which he calls the funner treatise. From the 
frequent use of the first [lerson plural it is clear 
that h<f\v*f present at most of the transactions 
he relates. The design of the author d^ies not 
appear to haVb bt'cn to give a complete ecclesias- 
tical history of the Christian chureh during tiie 
{>^od embraced in the work; for he has almost 
wholly omitted what p.assoAl among the Jews af- 
ter the conversion of Paul, lind is totally silent 
concerning the spread of Christianity in the East 
and in as well us the foundation of the 

churdi ofCnrist at Rome, as concerning the 
labours .and sufi'eriiigs of ftiost of the other A^ios- 
tles «besides Peter and^Paul; l\pt to relate the 
most prominent events connected with the esta- 
bluihmcnts of Christianity, and such as ^nay be 
considejctl to have had the most im[)ortant liear^ 
ings upon its subsequent prosperity*, ifmong 
which may be reckoned the effusion of the Holy 
i3pirit on the day of Pentecost, the persecutions 
and dbjfer^ions of the early disciplos, the conver- 
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sion of Panl| the admission of the Gentiles info 
the church, the council of Jerusalem, and the 
planting of Christian Churches in tht prifici[)aV 
provinces of the Roman empire. Th^UntPsy^is 
written with ^ tolerably stnet attqption«to chrof* 
nological order, though the^lhor has, not afiixed 
a date to any one of. the firts recorded by liim.* 
But as political events, the dates of which are 
known, are frequently introduced or dlluded to 
in d>nnexion with the ecclesiastical narrative,* 
the chronology of the whole book is for the most 
mrt capable of being jiretty definitely settled. . 
The style of the Acts, which was written in 
^eek, is perspicuous and nobb'. Though tine-* 
lured with Hebraism^ it is in general much purer 
^han that offnost other lMK)ks of the New Testa- 
ment, yarticularly in the spt'echcs delivered by 
Paul.* The liook forms one of the most import- 
ant phrts of siicrfed history ; for wilhtnit it neither 
the Gospi'.ls noi^ Episllta could have In'cn so 
clearly understood ; and by the com'spondruice^* 
incidental circumstances mentioned in this history 
and in the Ejnstlcs, of such a nature us to show 
that neither tlie orid nor the other eouUi have been 
forged^ an imd'nigAble evidence of the truth of 
Christianity i^aflordt'tl. Among the most im- 
(Kirtant works expository oif illustrative of tho 
Acts of the Apostles are CrurfocA’.s Apodulkal 
Ilistory ; licTm)7i\s‘ I*^irU Planting of ('hrisLian- 
ity; Palctfs Hone PanlifLtL ; /fri)nirk'i Acta 
Apostoloruin ; JJnddens' Keejema Apustolira. — B. 

There have been several acts of the ajjostles, 
suel) as the acts of Ahdias, of Peter, of Paul, St. 
John the. Evangelist, St. Andrew, St. 'riiomas, 
St. I^hili]), and St.dVlatl bias ; but thi*y have been 
all proved to bo spurious. 

ACTS f.)F PJLA'PE, a relation sent by Pi- 
late to the Einp(‘ror I’ilKTius, eoneeftiing Jesus 
Christ, his death, resurrection, ascension, and 
the crimes of which he was convicted U'lori' him. 

It was a custom among the Romans, that the 
proconsuls and governors of provinces should 
draw up acts or memoirs of what happened in 
the course o^tiK'ir government, and seiul ibcm to 
the emperor and senate. The genuine aels of 
Pilate were sent by him to Tiberius, who jre- 
liorted them to the senate ; but they wa're reiected 
by that assembly, bt'cause not imiiM'diately ad- 
' dressed to them; as is testified hj^Tertullian, in 
his Apol. cap. 5, and 20, 21. Tin* heretics 
forgefl acts in imitation of thcfii; but L)uth tho 
genuine and tlie spuriouK arc now lost. * 

ADAMITES, a sect that sprang up inlho 
second century. Epiphanius tells us tlmt they 
were called Adamites from ijjeir pretending to 
be ro-c'stablisbed in the state of imuKU'i^ce, such 
as Adam was a* the moment ol’ lii.s cn*ation, 
whence they ouglit to imitate him going naked.’ 
They detested marriage*.; maintaining tliat^ho 
conjugal union would never have takerwplace 
upon earth, had sin been unknown. 'J'his olm 
scure an(l«ridiculou% sect did ndt last lorin^* It 
was, however, revived with Additional absurdities 
in A twelfth century. About the lirginiiing of 
the Ifteenth century, these errors spread in Ger- ^ 
n^ny and Bohemia: it found also some partisans 
in Poland, Holland, and E«giand. I'ln'y as- 
sembled in tl^ night; and, it is said, one si' the 
fundamental maxims of their society was con- ^ 
tained in the following verse : • 

Jura, perjiua, Mcreturn prodare noli. • 

Swear, forbear, and revoalmot the secret. 
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ADIAPHORISTS, a name riven In the nx- 
teenth centary to the moderate Xutherana who 
to^the Bontimenta of Melancthon; and 
those who subscribed the Interim 
m Charles V. r [See Intkrim.] The word is of 
Gr^k oriiriii and signifies indifier- 

€?nco or liiKewarjiifiessr 

ADMIP-ATION is that passion of the mind 
lyliich is ev'cited by the discovery of any 
cAivllence in an oiyect. It has by mjme writers 
Kf'en uscrl as synonymous with sucprise and 
•w^rulcr; but it is evident they are not the same. 
^ur]>rise refers to something unex|)ected ; wonder, 
to something great or strange ; but admiration in>* 
dudes the idea of high estee^ii or respect. Tlfus^ 
we say we admire a man's excelleiiAtes ; but we 
do not say that we arc surjirised at them. We 
wonder at an extraordinary object or events but 
we do not always admire it. • ** 

ADMONI TiON denotes a hint or advice 
glf.‘n to another, whereby wc reprove him for his 
mult, or remind liim of his duty. Admonition 
was a part of the discipline niuc}i used in the an- 
cient cimrch ; it was the first art or step towards 
the piuiislimcnt or exfmlsion Af delinquents. In 
case of [>riv,ite olfences, it was jierrorinr'd ace-ord- 
iiig to evangidical rule, prioatelu; in case of pub- 
lic ollciice, njintly Ixd'ore the church. If eitlier 
of these sufficeit for the recovery of tlie fallen 
jier.son, all further prdeediiigs, in a way of cen- 
< sure, ceasi’d; if they did not, recourse was had to 
excommunication. — Tit. iii. 10. 1 Thess. v. 14. 

Epli. vi. d. 

A DON A I, Hebrew ’inXi a title of the Su- 
preme Being in (he ScriiitureS, rendered in^ri- 
fflish hy the word I^rd. The original comes 
from rif/c/i,^a base, pillar, or supporter; and it is 
not a little icmarkahle that the etymology of our 
vernacular hard is precisely similar, it being a 
contraction of the old Saxon laford, or hlafford^ 
from larf^ to Hiip|Kirt or sustain, the saim; root 
j from which also coiikjs the English word loaf. 
The Hebrew .Tkuovaii is likewise translatcxi 
Lord in our Bibles, and this is kA'own by its 
being ])rinted in capital letters, whereas in the 
otlur case the common small character is employ- 
ed. The Jews, from excessive reverence, never 
pronounce the name Jkhovaii when they meet' 
with it in reading the Hebrew Scriptures, but 
iiivariaUly suhbtilqte Adotiai, which has the same 
vowel poiiiLs. But there is no law forbidding the 
enunciation of the name Jehovah; nor does it 
ap[)car to have Ixien scrupled by the ancient 
Jews. — B. 

ADONISTS, a iiariy among divines and 
critics, v^o maintain that the ^lebrew points or- 
dinarily aimcxeil to the consonants of the word 
Jehorsh are not the natural points belonging to 
thai ^rd, nor' express the true pronounciation 
of it; out arc the vowel ]>oints lielonging to the 
^!^ 0 (dH Aduiuii and Elohim^ applied to the con- 
soncfhts of the iiieifqble name Jehovah, to warn 
the readers, that instead of the word Jehoph, 
which the Jews were forbid to pronounc.e&nd 
•the true [iroqunciation of which had beenliong 
unknown to them, they arc lUways to read Ado- 
nai. They are ojl^sod to Jehovists^ of whom 
the {fHncipal are Drusius,. Cape^us, Buxtorf, 
Ailing, and Reland. 

Adoption, an act whereby any person re- 
ceives another into his family, owiu hun for his 
•on, and appoints him his heir. ^ Spiritual 
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adoption is an act of God’s free graces whereby 
we are received into the number, "and have a 
right to all the privileges of the sons of Ghxl. 3. 
Glorious^ is that in which the saints, being raised 
from' the dead, ajre at the last day solcnmly owned 
to be the children of God, and enter into the fiiU 
possession of that inheritance provided for them. 
Rom. viii. 19, Adoption is a word taken 
from the *ci;kril law, and was much in use among 
the Romans in the Apostles’ time; when it was a 
custom for persons wno had no children of their 
own^ and were possessed of an estate, to prevent 
it3'1)eing divided ox desc^snding to strartgers, to 
make choice of such as were agreeably to thenr^ 
and beloved by them, whom they toefc into this 
apolitical relation of children; obliging them to 
take their name upon them, and to pay respect 
totl^m as though they were their natural pa- 
rents, and engaging * » deaJ^with them as though 
they had beeir so; and accordingly to give them a 
right to their estates, us an irmeritanc.e. This 
new relation, founded in a mutual consent, is a 
liond or affection ;c»nd the pririlege arising from 
thence is, that he, who is in this sense a father, 
takers care of and 'provides for the ^lersoii whom 
he adopts, os though he were his son by nature ; 
and therefore civilians call it an act of legitim, o 
tion^ I itaring nature, or supplying the place of it. 

It ' ^ easy, then, to conceive the propriety of the 
I (J^rm as u^ by the apostle, in reference to this 
act, 'though it must lie confessed there is some 
difference bt'tween civil and spiritual i|doption. 
Civil ado[)tion was allowed of and provided for 
the relief and comfort of those who nad no chil- 
dren ; but in spiritual adoption this reason does 
not ajip^r. The Almighty was under no obli- 
gation to do this; for he had innumerable spirits 
whom he had created, besides his own Son, who 
had all the perfections of the divine nature, who 
was the oluect of bis delight, and who is stylexl 
Ae heir of all things, Heb. i. 3. When men 
adopt, it is on account of some ^)^cIlency in the 
persons who are adapted : thus Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter adopted Moses because he was exceeding tair, 
Acts vii. 20, 21 ; and Mordecai adopted Esther 
because she was his uncle’s daughter, and ex- 
ceeding fair, Est. ii. 7; but man has nothing in 
him that merits^-this divine act, £zek.jtxv^5. In 
civil adoption, though the name of a s6n given, 
the nature of a son may not : tliis relation may 
not necessarily bo attended with any change of 
disposition or temper. But in the spiritual adop- 
tion we are made partakers of the divine nature, 
and a temper or disposition given u» bcitoming 
the relationship wc Iwar. Jer. iii. 19. 

Much has l^en said as to the tinie of adoption. 
Some place it before -regeneration, liocause it is 
supposed we must be in the family before we can 
lie partakers of the blessings of it But it is diffi- 
cult to conceive of one before the other ; for al- 
though adoption may seem to precede regenera- 
tion m order of nature, yet not of time ; they may 
be distinguished, ktit cannot bes separated. • As 
many as received him, to then^ gave he power, to 
become the son§ of God^even to them tholl be- 
lieve on his name.” Jonn L 12. There is no 
adoptioA, says the great Cftarnock' without re- 
leneration. ” Adoption,” says the same^author, 
”iB n6t a mere relation: fhe privilege wd the 
image of the sons of God go t^ether. ^ A state 
of flrioption is never without a seuaration fr^n 
I defilement” 2 Cor. vi, 17. 18. 1 m n^w name 
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in Adoption is never given till the new creature | sSTcction is inflicted a wound the most painful 
be foriiKKl *** As many as are led by the ^nrit and incurable that humiin nature kpows. The 
of God, they are the sons of God.” Rum. viii. 14. infidelity of the traman is aggravsteiJ hy^rut'ljy 
Yet these are to lie distinguished. Regeneration, to her children, who are genrnilly in^Txcjd" in 
as a physical act, gives us a likemiss to God in their p|arerit*s shame, and always inftd^unhapp^ 
our nature; ado[)tion, as a Icffol act, gives us a by their quarrel The iimmage v^hv^is witiiessul 
right to an inheritance. Regeneration makes us before God, and accompailred with nrcumstaiieca 
formally his sons, by conveying a principle, 1 of stdemnity and religion which approach to the 
Pet. i. 3^1; adoption makes us rrlativ^lf* bis sons, .nature of an oiith. I'he married ofli'ildrr, there* 
by conveying a power, .lohn i. 1*2. Oy ihc one fore, incurs a crime little short of jx'r jury, andtMb 
we are instat’d m the*(liviiie afUction; by the seduction pf a married womsUi is little loss than 
other we are partakers of the divine nature.^ subornation of ju'fjury. Rut the strongest a)) 0 - 

See 'Ridgleijs and (rilPs IJody of Div. hit, logy for adulU'ry is, the prior transgression of the 
,Adkyptloni (Jharnark's fVorksy vol. ii. p. 32 — 72; ptner party ; »uid so far, indeed, usriie hud cflectB 
FlaveVs Worhs^ vol. ii. p. 001 ; Br aim's, System .ofsidultery are anticipated by th<* eonduet of the 

• qf Nat, and I?rr. Religion, p. 442; IW/aiF husltand oe wife wlftiollends first, the guilt of tlio 

CEcon. Feed. \). 105. second ofli-nder is extenuated. Hut this ran never 

AOORATIGN, the art of rendering IKvine ainonnt to a justifieation, nniess iteoiild l>e shown 
honours, including jp it reverence, estocni, and th|iA the obligation of the marriage vow de])onds 
love: this is called supreme, or ahsolutp. The upon the condllion of reeiprtval fidelity: a con- 
word is coinjiounded of a</, “to,” and os, oris, struction which appears founded neither inej^ie- 
“y^outh:” and literally signifies t<r apply the iliency, nor in the U'rins of the- v<jw, nor inTlie 
hand to the mouth, “ to kiss^he hand this be- de.sign of the legi.^lature, whurh prescrihod tho 
ing, in the eastern countries, one of the great marriage rite. M o consiiler the odenee ujxin the 
marks of res|M5e-t and suhmisHon. See .Tohxxxi. footing of provor^ ion, tlierefore, nm hy no means 
^ 3(), 27. The attitude of ailoration, however, we vindicate relAliation. “'^I'hou slialt not eomniit 

find has not lieen confined to this mode; standing, adultery,” it must ever h«^reinenil*ered, was an 
kiitvliiig, uncovering the head, prostration, how- inti*rdiet delivered hyGul himself: 'J'liis crime 
intr, lining u[) tlie eyes to heaven, or sometimes has lieen punished in almost all ages and nations, 
fixing them upon the earth with the body heikl- By the Jewish law it w|^ punisheil with di'athin 
ing forward ; sitting with the under parts^f flu: Ixitli parth's, where either thi' woman was mar- 
thighs resting on the heels, have all been uwd, as ried, or both. Among tlie Egyptians, adultery 
expressive ol veneration and esteem. V^hatever in the man was punislu'd hv a tlioiisaiid laslios 
be the form, however, it must lie rt'iiiembered, with rinls, and in the woman hy the loss of her 
that adoration, as an act of worshij), is due to God ngse. The Groeks put out the eyes of the ndul- 
alonc, Matt. iv. 10. Acts x. 25, 2(). Rav. xix. 10. terors. Among the Romans, it was punished hy 
There is, 2. what may he enlUHl adoration /luwa/i, banishment, cutting off the ears, noses, and hy 
or paying homage or respect to persons of great sewing the adulterers in sacks, muf tliiowing 
rank and dignity. This has been performed by them into the sen ; si'-ourging, l»uriiing, At. In 
^ bowirig, bending the knee, falling on the face, ^lain and Poland they were almost us wvere. 
The practice of adoration may be said to he ftill The Saxons formerly burnt the ..dulterews, and 
Huhsistirig ii^ England, in the ceremony of kiss- over her ashes erected a gihln't, wIic'Teon the 
ing the king’s or tiueen’s haml, and in starving adulterer was hungi*d. King Kdn'.und, in this 
them at table, both being [lerformed kneeUiig on kingdoiii^ordcred adultery to be jainiHlied in (Jio 
one knee. There is alsti, 3. adoration relatirc, sa le manner as homicide, (^aiiuti' orde red tho 
which consists in worship [laid to an olijeetaslsv man to lie banished, and tlie women to have liei 
longing to or representative of another. In this nose and ears cut off.. Modern punishmAits in 
sense the Romanists profess 4b adore the cross, different nations, do not stTin to Ik- so severe. In 
not sinipTyor immediately, but in respect of Jesus Britain it is reckoned a sjiiriti^l offence, and is 
Christ, whom they Hup{x)se to lie on it. This is cognizable hy the sjiiritnal courts, wlu're it ispim- 
generally, iiowever, tiorisidercd by Protestams us ished hy fine and pemmee. •See Pal&y's JMora^ 
coining little short of idolatry. See 1 non athy. and Political Philosophy, p. 303. vol. i, 12tli 

AiyULTERY, an unlawful coniinerce Ihj- tnlition. 
twcChIftie married {lerson and another, or Ulween AKIU ANS, the name of a wvt which arose in 

a married and unmarried jierson. — 2. It is alsti the fourth century, uiuler the reign of ('onstan- 
used in ScRpturcforidolatry, or departing from the- tine,, so called from Aerius*a presliyter of Sehas- 
true God, Jer. iii. 3. — 3. Also for any species of tia in Pontus.Aheir founder. The ftmrs laid to 

• imimrity or crime against the virtue of chastity, the charge of Aerius hy Epipluyiius hjc, X That 
Matt. V. 28. — It IS also used in eexlesiastic^l a nresbyter or elder diflers notin order an d de gree 
writers for a rierson’s invading or intruding into from a bisbofi, but he who is a^resbyt^^Bl^tdled 
a bishopric during the former bishop’s life. — 5. a bishop. 2. That there is pn»perly s^K'aldno^o 
The word is also uac’d in ancient wistoms for the jwsso^r rt'inair^g to he observed or 
punishment orefine im}Jot^ for that offence, or among Christians. 3. That fasts (uight not to be 

'• the privilege of prosecuting for it. Although ^cd to certain and statc^d annual days and so- 
•idulUiry is prohihitej by the of God, yet stuiie linnities. 4. That prayers ouglit not to l>e oflered 
have endeavoured to cx]dain away the moral tur- for the dead. It must Iv aiicountcd st.iuige, tTiat 
pitud#of it ; IfUt it is evident, observesValcy, that, these doctrines should, w^h orthoilox C'hristians, 
on the part of the man who solicits the chastity ever Ihj ^durxjd as evidence of 1 utc|^. And, 
of a married woman, it certainly includes tho aceordiiitpy, the reader will find in the w'orks^ 
crime of seduction, and is attended with mischief Mr. John Gljpi, lail. iv. an able atU'mpt to vin^ 

• still more extensive and complicated ; it creates a cate the character of Aerius from the oj^irobrium 
noAf Biiifcrer, the injured husband, upon whose ust^y dst u^ion it by cxvjiesiastical writers.— B- 



\ AFFECTION 

ETIANS, those who maintained that the 
Bon and Holy Ghost were in all things dissimi- 
lar to t^ie Ilfitner. They received their name from 
Aetj ua one of the most zealous defenders of 
^iaiiTsrf^^ho was born in Syria, and flourished 
aboyit the year '3'hi. Besides tlie opinions which 
t^e Aetians'held inV>inmon wUh the Arians, 
they inainUuned that faith witlmut works was 
sudicient lo salvation; and that no sin, how- 
ever grievous, would be imputed to the faithftil. 
Aetius, moreover, affirmed, that whaf^God had 
concealed from the apostles, he had revealed to 
him. 

' AFFECTION, in a nhilosophicul sense, re- 
fers to the manner in which we are affected hy 
any thing for a continuance,''whetheii,painful or 
pleasant ; Init in the most common sense, it may 
DC defined to lie a settled bent of mind towairls a 
particular ln'ing or thing. It holds a middle plcye 
Dctwijen disjnjsilion on the one hafid, and passion 
oix the other. It is distinguishable from disposi- 
^1077; which, being a branch of one’s nature ori- 
ginally, must exist before there can be any op- 
portunity to exert it ujm)ii any particular objjv.t; 
whereas affection can never lie j^riginal, because, 
having a special relation to a phrticuiar object, it 
c^iiot exist till the (Cyect have once, at least, 
been presented. It is also distinguishable from 
passion^ which, dep»‘nding on the real or ideal 
presence of its object, v^nislies with its object; 
whereas aftection is a lasting connexion, and, 
like other connexions, subsists even when we do 
not think of the oliject. [See Disposition and 
Passion.] The alfections, as they respect reli- 
gion, deserves in tins [ilaee a little attention. TIm^lV 
may be defined to lx* the “ vigorous and sensible 
exercises of the ineliiiatioii an<I will of the soul 
towards religious olijeets.” Whatever extremes 
stoics or entluisbists have run into, it is evident 
that the exercise of tiu* alfeclijms is essential to 
tlio existence of true religion. It is true, indeed, 
*‘that all affectionate devotion is not wise and 
rational ; but it is no less true, that all wise and 
rational di-votion most be nifect lonat*.” I’he 
alfoctions are the sja-ings of action ; they iM'hmg 
to our nature, so tli.it with the highest [KTi ep- 
tions 6f truth and religion, we should he inactive 
without them. I'hey have considerable influence 
on men, in the c^ninon eom-erns of life ; how 
much more, tlien, should they ojarati* in those 
important ol)jeets(hji& relate to the Divine Being, 
the immortality <)f the soul, and the happiness or 
misery of a iulurc state! 'J’he religion of the 
most eminent saints has always consisted in the 
exercise of holy alleetions, Jesus < 'hrist himself 
affords us an ex.iMi]»lf* of the most lively and 
vigorous afl¥etions ; and we have &\'cry reason to 
bel ieveJ4tt.^theeinplo\nM*nt of heaven consists in 
the exer^i^? of them, in ailditioii to all which, 
jLhe^^^ipVres of fnitli teach us, that religion is 
if it occupy not the affections, Dcut. vi. 
7>i£dMLx>eut. xxx.*G. Rom. xiL 11. I Cor. xiiL 
13 . PsTxxvii. 1 1 . 

A distinction, however, must he made betwecjfi 
what may lie merely natural^ and what is truly 
spiritual. The aflections may »ie excited in a 
natural wa^y under ord^anc(‘s hy a natural ini- 
pressio)}^ Jjzek. xxxiii. by a natur^ sympa- 
f^y, or by the natural temperament ot our con- 
i^^jiition. is no sign that 9 ur ^Ifections are 
spiritual hiliSf'' raised very high ; pro- 

iuce gieeft^Tccts on the body : cxcit# us to be 
« . • 


‘ AirpUCTlON 

very zealous in externals; to he always conversing 
about ourselves, &c. These things are often 
found in those who ore only mere professors of 
religion, Matt. vii..21, 22. 

Inow, in order to ascertain whether our affec- 
tions are excited in a siiintual manner, we must 
imiiiire whether that wnieh moves our atfections 
be^ truly spiritual ; whether our consciences "he 
alarmed, an^ our hearts impressed ; whether the 
judgment ia' cmlightened, and we have a percep- 
tion of the moral excellemV of divine things ; and, 
lastl^’y wdii’th(*r iiur affections have a holy ten- 
dency, and produce ^ic happy effects of ohedienco 
I to God. humility in oursedves, and justj^v to our 
fellow-Preatures. As this is a subject Vorthy of 
t-los# attention, the reailer may consult Lord 
Kaimes^s KleincnLs of Criticism^ vol. ii. ]). 517 ; 
EdwQrds on the Afections; Pihe and Iluipcard’s 
Cases ff Conseientx ; Use and Abuse 

the Passjpns ; AVLaurin\ Essays^ sect. .5 and fl, 
where this subject is handlcxl in a masterly man- 
ner. 

AFFKfCTION^that which causes a sensa- 
tion of pain. Calamity or distress ot any kind, 
'rhe afflictions of the saints are represented, in 
the Scripture, as appointed^ 1 '^I'hess. iii. 3. Job 
v. 6, 7* numerous^ Ps. xxxiv. 10; Iravsient^ 2 
Cor. i 17. licb. X. 37 ; and, when sanetilied, 
benefi 1 Pet. i. G. Ps, exix. G7, 71. They 
wifein i.oin the world ; work suhmisbion ; [miduee 
liiihiilflLy; excite lo diligence ; stir up to jirayer; 
and lonform ns to the divine image. To Ivar 
them with patience, w-e should consider onr own 
unworthiness; llio de.sign of God in sending 
them; tlie promises of support under them; and 
the real giax) I hey are [inMluelive of. I’he afflic- 
tions ot a good man, says an elegant w riter, never 
hehil w'ithont a cause, nor are si nt hut upon a pro- 
|H‘r errand. These storms are never allowed to rise 
iiut in order to disjiel some noxious vapours, and 
resfbresaluhrily lo the moral atmosphere. VVho 
(hut for the first time beheld tt»e eartlun the midst 
ot winter, hound uj) vvifjj frost, or drenched in floods 
of ram, or coveied Vvith snow, would have ima- 
gined that nature, in this dreary and torpid .stale, 
was working towards its own renovation in the 
spring 7 Yet we by ex]wrienee know that those 
vicissitudes of winVtT are ni’ceswiry for fertilising 
the earth ; and thatVinder wintry rains and snows 
he concealed the seeds of those roses that .an* to 
blossom in the spring; of th?)se I’riiits that are to 
ripen in the summer; and of tlie corn and wine 
wliieh are, in liarvcst, lo make glail the heart of 
man. It would Iw more agreeable to ii^lo^lic 
always I'nterLained with a lair and clear atmo- 
sphere, with cloudless skies, and perpi^iial sun- 
slune ; y(‘t in such eliiiiates a« vve have most 
knowledge of, the earth, were it always to remain 
in such a state, would rid'use U> viild its fruits; 
and, in the midst of our imagined scenes of beauty, 
the starved inhabitants would iM*ri.sli for want or 
food. Let us, therefore, quietlv submit to Provi- 
dence. Let us eouceim' this life tft he the winter 
of our existence. Now tlfte rama*mu£.t fall, ami 
the winds must roiyr arouncVis; hut, sheltering 
ourwdves under Him who is the “covert Irorii the 
teiii^iest,*’ lA us wait with patience till the ittorms 
of hie sliali Icriiiinate in an everlasting cairn. 
Blair's Sfr. vol. v. ser. .5; Vince7Uf Ctwc, and 
Addington^ on Affliction; Willison^s Ajffictcd 
Man's Companitm. 

AGAP-dfl, or Love-Fbasts, (from 
\ 



AGNOET^ 

“ love,”) feasts of charity among the ancient 
Christums, i^hen liberal contributions were naule 
by the rich to the |)oor. St. Chrywistom gives 
the following account of this fcjist, which he de- 
rives from the apostolic practi<'e. He says, — 
“ The firsfr Christians had all things in cdftimon, 
as we read in the Acts of the Afxistlea ; but when 
that equality of possessions cciised, as it did even 
in the apostles’ time, the Agape or lo\e-feast was 
subsUtuted in the room of it. U|.Min ceitain days, 
after partaking ot the Lfkrd’a Supfier, they met at 
a comnjon feast ; the rich bringing pro\isionsjand 
the poor, who had nothing, Jw'ing invited.” ' It 
svas always attended with receiving the holy sa- 
crament; but there is some diflerence lielween 
• the ancient and nuvlern interpreters as to*the* 
circumstance of time; viz. whetner this feast was 
helil before or alter the communion. St. (Chry- 
sostom is of the lattv opinion; the learned Dr. 
(.hive of the former. These love-fensts,, during 
the first three centuries, were held in the church 
s<Mndal or ofTence; but in after-times 
the heathens Ivgan to tax tW-rn with flhpurilv. 
This gave tension U> a reformat ion of these 
Agapip. The kiss of charift', ivith which thd 
ceremonv used to end, was no longer given be- 
tween different sexes; and it was exjU'essly for- 
bidden to ba\e any beds or eouches for theconve- 
niency of those vvho should be disposiul to e.it 
more at their ease. Notwnthstancliug these ji^- 
cautions, the abuses committed in tlwmi lifll'ame 
so notorious, that llu* holding them (in churches 
at least^ wjis solemnly coiideriuK'd at th*' council 
of Cartilage in the year l]97. Attempts havebi»en 
made, of late years, to revive these leasts^ but in 
a dillerent manner from the primitive custom, and, 
perhaps, with little edification. Th^ are, how- 
ever, not very general, 

AGAPETA?), a namegivci|to ccTlain virgins 
and widows, who in theancien^urek assoc-iated 
tlicrnsclves wiyi and attc'/idedi^ecclJi.istics, ftnt 
of a motive »f piety and chailty. "fc)ee Dn \con- 

AGENDA, among divinw^ml philosophers, 
dutic.s which a man flies under an 
obligation to perform; thus we meet with the 
agenda of a Christian, or the ^ies h<‘ might to 

t ierforni,^!! opposition to the (^denda^ or things 
10 is to lielievp. It is also fijiplied to the ser- 
vice or office of the churcdi, and to church books 
compiled by public authority, prescribing the or- 
der to be observed ; and amounts to the same as 
ritua l, fo rmulary, direetfiry, missal, Ac, 
aTTENT, that which acts; oppoai’d to patient^ 
or that which is acted upon. 

AGrEN^S, moral. See Moral Agent. 
AGNOET iE, (from »yvotw, “ to he ignorant 
• a sect which appeared aliout 370. They 
called in question the omniscience of Qod ; alleg- 
ing that he knew things past only by mcrtiory, 
and things future only by an uncertain prescience, 
'l^hore.arosc another sect of the same name in tlie 
sixth century, %ho followsri Themistiu.s, deacon 
of Alexaiidrii# They maintained that C'hrist 
^as ignorant of cek^am thinfrs, and particularly 
of the time of thg day of judgment. It is sup{K>Kod 
they ^milt their hypothesis on that*passnge in 
Mark xiii. 32.— *“(Jf that day and that hour 
knowoth no man ; no, not the angels Vhich are 
^ in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father.” The 
mewijig of which, most probably, is, that this was 
not Known to the Messiah himself In his human 


• ALBfGENSES ^ 

nature, or by virtue of bis unction, as any 
of the mysteries he was to reveal; ir)r,.ronsidenn^ 
him as Gotl, ho could not lie ignorant o0bnv thing. 

AGNUS DEI, in the church of Rome^^ icaM 
of wax, stinijied with the figure of a**lj^nb su^ 
jxirtinff t)ir banuer of the cross. Tim name lite- 
rally signifies “Lamb of^oil.” These cake^ 
iH'ing consi'crnti'd by the pope WTth great so- 
jemnity, and distrihuted iiiiiong ihe people, are 
suf^KiHed to have great virtues. They cover them 
with a pieqe. of stuff cut in the form of a In^art, 
and carry them very devoutly in their processions. 
The Romish priests iiiul religious derive conside-’ 
•mhle pecuniary advantage from selling them to 
some, and yiresenting them to others. 

AGONlt>'ri('’l, a name given hv-Donutiis to 
such of his disci])les as he sent t«) fairs, markets, 
and •ther public places, to |)ropngate bis doi^trinc. 
T|^«v wereeiilkd Agunistici fnaii the Greek 
“combat,” birjlfise they were sent, as it wTro, to 
fight and suIkIuc the jicople to their opinions, 

Don ATI ST. 

AGONYf'LITyE, nseet of /^liri^itians in the 
seventh cento ryv who prayed always standing, as 
thinking it unlawful to kneel. 

AtxYNiy^Nl, n seet whicdi a])peared about 
ftft t. They condermied all*ose of llrsh and mar- 
riage as not instituted by (Jud, Imt introduci'd at 
the instigation ol lh(‘ devil. 

ALASC'ANI, a sect |f‘ Auti Iiilheniiis in the 
sixteiMitli eeiiturv, whose distinguishing tenet, 
besides their deiisiiig baptiMii, is said to luivi* 
been this, that the words, “'I'liis is my IhitIv,” in 
the institution of the I'uclmrist, are not to be iir.- 
dtmitwKl of the bread, hut of the w IioK action or 
coTchration of the su|)[>er. 

ALHANENSES, a dcnomiiuition wlii^h com- 
meiK^ed about the year ii(‘ld, with the 

Gnostics and Maniclieans, two jirinciples, the one- 
of g(wsl, and the other of evil. I’liey denied tlio 
divinity and even the humanity of .li'sns Cdirist; 
as.serting t hat he wa^ not truly man, did not suffer 
on tlie eross, die, -rise again, norii'ally ascend into 
heaven, k^hey rejc*cted the doetriiie ol' the resur- 
rection, affirmeU that the geiu'ral judgment w-^as 
p.ist, and that hell torments wen* no other than 
the evils wt' feel and sulfer in this hie. ^'hey 
denied free-will, did not admit original sin, and 
never administered baptism t# in fan Is. They 
held that a man can give the Holy Sjiirit of him- 
self, and that it is unlawful Ikr a Ciiristian to take 
ail oath. 

This denomination derived their name from 
the place where their spiritual ruler resided, See 
Mamcheans and Cathkimst. 

ALBANOIS, a denoirllnation which sprung 
up in the ciglftli century, and reiiei^d th^great- 
est {lart of the Manicheun principlqp.^ 
maintained that the world was from < 
Manrulaxs. 

ALBIGKNSES, a parly of rcfomieij 
Tonlowsc and t^C Alhigeois, nn Lang^ 
sprung up in the twelfth%*entury, and ili 

t l themselves by their opposition to the church of 
,otne. I'hey were charged with many errors by 
the monks of tliosc days ; but from these, chafges 
they are generally acquir'd by the Protestants, 
who conuder them only as the invent^ns of the 
Roinish criurch to blacken their character. T^e 
Albigcnses gjew*o formidable, that the Cathofi^ 
agreSi upon a holy Icamie or crusade ngamli* 
them, rope Innocent 111. doskous to put a 
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flt^ to their progrese. stirred up the mat menhf 
the kingdom to make war upon them. After 
sufiering from their peraecutora, they dwin^ed 
liy littfo and little, till the time of the R^ormation ; 
rVheh ifith of them as wore left, fell in with the 
Vi^udoi^ and informed to the ^octrine of Zuin- 
glius, and the discifflks of Geneva. The Albi- 
gentles liavo been frequently confounded with the 
Waldensos ; from whom it is said they difthr ii^ 
many rcsjiects, lH)th as Iteing prior to them in 
point of time, as having their origin in a difTercnt 
country, and as lieit^ charged with divers herc- 
iBies, particularly Manicheism, from which the 
Waldciisc^ were exempt. See 'VV’ at.denses. 

ALEXANDRIAN MANUSCRIPT, a.fa- 
mous copy of the Scriptiirfes, in fimir voliunes 
quarto. It contains the whole Bible in Greek, 
including the Old and Now Testament, with the 
AiXKjrypha and some smaller pieces, but not <|uitc 
complete. It is })re8erved in tlie British Museum : 
it was sent as a present to king Charles I, from 
rf^Hllus Lucjiris, psitriarch of Constantinople, by 
Sir Thomas Rowe, ambassador from England to 
the Grand Seignior, alxiut the year 1628. Cyril- 
lus brought it with him from Alexandria, where 
probably it was written. In schedule annexed 
to it, he gives this awtfunt : — That it was written, 
as trathtion informed them, by The<da, a noble 
Egyptian Indy, about 1300 years ago, not long 
aftiir the council of Nijpe. But this high anti- 
ouity, and the authority of the tradition to which 
tne patriarch refers, have been dispLted ; nor arc 
the moat accurate biblical writers agreed about its 
age. Gnihe thinks that it might liavc been writ- 
ten liefore the end of the fourtlwenturv ; others 
are of opinion that it was not written till near me 
end of the fifth century, or somewhat later. See 
Dr. Woide* stedition of it, 

- ALEXANDRIAN VERSION, another 
name for the Septuagint, a Greek translation of 
the Old Testament, so called from its having liccn 
made at the command of Ptolemy PliiladeTphus, 
king of Egypt, for the use ol the mat library at 
Alexandria. See Sei*tua(iint.— c 

ALKORAN. See Koran. 

ALL-SUEEICIENCY OF GOD, is that 
powcf or attribute of his nature whereby he is able 
to communicate as much blessedness to his crea- 
tures as he is plc:p!!ed to make them capable of iti- 
ceiving. As riis sclf-sujfficicncxj is that whereby 
he has enough in (UiiLself to denominate him 
completely blessed, os a God of infinite iierfection ; 
BO hid all-suj^iency is that by wliicn he hath 
enough ill himself to satisfy tbe most enlarged 
desires of his cn’atures, and to make them com- 
pletely blessed. We^metically deny this perfec- 
tion, when Vc are discontented wfch our present 
de|ire more than God lias allotted 
K-r ^n. ill. 5. Prov. xix. 3. Ridgley'a Body 
Jiics. Suurin's Scr. ser, 5. vol. i. ; 

'V WorkSj vol. ii. ser. 11. 

RICIANS, a dcnomiination that arose 
In thh mirtoenth centifty. They derived their 
origin from Ahnaric, professor of logic and th^* 
ologv at Paris. His adversaries charged him w’itR 
lia^ng taught that every Christian was obliged 
to believe lumsclf a member of Jesus Christ, and 
that witlv^ this belief none could be saved. His 
Rillowertfwerteil that the power of the Father had 
gl^tinueij only during the Mosaic^ dispensation, 
of the Son twelve hundred ^cars alter his en- 
trance upon earth ; and that in the thirteenth 
14 . • 
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eentory the age of the Holy Spirit commence^ 
in iFhich the sacranients, and all External wor* 
ships were to bo abolish^ ; and that every one 
was to be saved by the internal operation of the 
Hofy Spirit alone, without any external act of re- 
ligion.* ’ 

ALMONER, a person employed by a^Iier, 
in tlie distribution of charity, in its* primitive 
shnse it depoted an officer in religious houses, to 
whom bclpnged the management and distribution 
of the alms of the house; 

ALMS, what is given gratuitously for the re- 
lief of the poor, ai)d in repairing the churches. 
That alms-giving is a duty is every w^y evident 
.from the variety of passages which tnjoin it in 
|*the^cred Scriptures. It is observable, liowcver, 
what a number of excuses are made by those who 
are fiot found in the exercise of the duty; 1, 
That they have nothing t^pare ; 2. That cha- 
rity begins at home; 3. Thai charity docs not 
consist in giving money, but in benevolence, 
love to all mankind, Ac. ; 4. That giving to, the 
poor is /!bt mentioned in St. Paul’s description of 
charity, 1 Cor. xiii ; 5. That they pay the poor- 
rates ; 6. I’hat thfy employ many poc)r persons , 
7. That the poor do not sufler so much as we 
imagine; 8. Tliat these people, give them what 
you 11 , will never Ihj thankful ; 9. 'I’hat we am 
Uabb ij be imposed upon; 10. That they should 
ajply to their parishes; 11. That giving money 
eiteotorages idleness; 12. That we have too 
many objects of charity at home. O the love of 
money, fiow fruitful is it in apologies for a cajiit 
tracted mercenary spirit! In giving of alms, how- 
ever, t'ltc lollowing rules should be observed: 
first, should be given with justice ; only our 
own, to wh 'll we have a just right, should be 
given. . W \t^'‘r,ykeerfidness, Deut. xv. 10. 2. 
Cor. ix. V.*‘ 3. fVith simplicity and sincerity^ 
Rom. xii. Matttp i. 3. 4. With compassion and 

ajfection^ Iviii.MO. 1 John iii. }7. 5. Season- 

ably^ Gal. a .. lO. \’rov. iv. 27. Bountifully 
Deut. xviii. H P'radently^ 

according to .ify^Ie’s need, 1 Tim. v. 8. Acts 
iv. 35. Sec .' V. Barrow^ s admirable ScT'trwn on 
Bounty to th-) PooTj which took him up threa 
hours and a hdif in preaching ; Saurin's Scr 
vol. iv. Eng. T^ns. ser. 0 ; Palefs Mor. Phi,. 
cli. 5. vol. i. 

ALOGIANS, a sect of ancient heretics who 
denied that Jesus Christ was the Logos, and eon- 
sequently rejected the Gos{X!l of St. John. Tha 
word is compounded of the privative « and 
q. d. without logos^ or word. They made their ajv 
pearance toward the close of the second centuiy. 

ALTAR, a kind of table or raised structumr 
whereon the ancient sacrifices were offered. 2. 
The table, in Christian churches, where tha* 
Lord’s Supper is ailniinistered. Altars arc, doubt- 
less, of great antiquity ; some sup|)Ose they wen 
as early us Adam ; but there is no mention mada 
of them till after the fiood, when Noah built opCi 
and offered burnt-offerings on it. The Jews had 
two altars in and about tlihir temple ; 1. the altar 
of burnt offerings ;c2. the alter of incense : soiile 
also call the table for shew-bread an altar, but 
improperly* Exod. xx. 24, 25. 1 Kings xl^. 30. 

Exod. XXV. xxvii. and xxx. IJcb. ix. • 

AMAtJRlTES, the followers of Amauri, a 
clergyman of Bonne, in tlie tliirteenth century. 
He acknowledged the divine Three, to who^ he* 
attributed the empire of the world. Bat| ac- 
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AMYRALDI^aM 

oonling to religion had ^lee epochas, which 
bore a Bimilitnde to the reign of the three pereane 
in the Trinity. The reign of CJod had existed as 
long as the law of Moees. • The reign of the Son 
would not always last. A time woulcT come 
when the sacraments should cease, and then the 
religion of the Holy Ghost would begin, when 
men would render a spiritual worship to the Su- 
preme Being. This reign Amauri thoi|ght would 
succeed to the Christian religion, asth^hristian 
had succeeded to that of^oaes. 

AMAZEMENT, a term sometimes employ- 
od to express our wonder; bi4 it is rather to be 
consider^ ^ a medium between wonder and 
astonishmeift. It is manifestly borrowed frofh the 
Extensive and comj)licated intricacies of a laby- 
rinth, in which there are endless mazes, without 
the discovery of a clue. Hence an idea is ibn- 
veyod of more than s^plc wonder ; the mind is 
lost in wonder. See Wonder. 

AMBITION, a desire of excelling, or at least 
of b^ing thought to excel, our neigh^urs in any 
thing. It is generally used inm bad senA for an 
immoderate or illegal pursuit of power or honour. 
See Praise. • 

AMEDTANS, a congregation of religious in 
Italy ; so called from their professing themselves 
aanantea Dexim^ “lovers of God;’* or rather 
amati Deo^ “beloved of God.” They wore a 
grey habit and wooden shoes, had no breeches^aiM 
girt themselves with a cord. They had twinff- 
eight convents, and were united by pope Pius V. 
partly with the Cistercian order, and partly with 
that of the Soccolanti, or wooden shoe wearers. 
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AMEN, a Hebrew- word, which, 
fixed to an assertion, signifies asei^ 
iainly^ or emphatically so it is ; but 
dudes a prayer, so be or so 
nifest imi>ort. In the former cn^t 
or assures of a truth or a fact wnd 
veration and isjjropcrly transLied, v 
iti. 3. In thedatter case it is ^ ( 
it were, epitomises all the 
Stands cx>nnected. Numb. 

This cmphatical term was not U( 

Hebrews by detached individual^ 
certain occasions, by an assembly 
xxii. 14. 20. It was adopted, 
worship or the primitive churcfics, as appears h> 
that passage, 1 Cor. xiv. 1& and was continued 
among the Christians in following times; yea, 
such was the extrepie into which many ran, that 
Jeromein forms us, that, in his time, at the con- 
dusioiTTlf every public prayer, the united amen 
of the people sountled tike the /all o f water ^ or 
tfie noise of thunder. Nor is the practice of some 
professors in our own time to be commended, 
orbo, with a low, though audible voice, add their 
amen to almost every sentence as^t proceeds 
firom the lips of him who is praying. As this 
has a tendency to interrupt the devotion of those 
that arp near them, and may disconcert the 
thoughts of hinf who leadsdhe worship, it would 
be better omitted, and a^mental amen is sufficient. 
The term, as us^ a^the end ^ our prayers, sug- 

S ats that wo shpuM pray with understanding, 
th, IKrvour and expectation. See Mr. Booth’s 
Amen to Social Prayer. 

AMMONIANS. Sec New PLATfiNics. 
AMYRALDISM, a name given by some 
*wiitors,to the doctrine of universal grace, as ex- 


•ANABAPTISTS ^ 

Aiftyrault and others his followers, among tne 
reformed in France, towards the middle of the 
seventeenth century. This doctrine fd^ndpally 
consisted of the following particulars, vi^that* 
God desires the happiness of all men, arid nonem 
are excluded fiy | divine decree ; that none can 
obtain salvation without fiffih in Christ; that, 
God refuses to none the power of beliaying,* 
though he doc^ not grant to oU his assistance 
that they may improve this power to saving pur-a 
poses; and, that they may i)eriah through tneit 
own foult. Those who eml>raced this doctrine 
were called Universalists, though it is evident 
tlvey rendered gtace universal in wonls, but pai^» 
tin in reality. See Cameronites. 

* ANABM^TISTS, those who maintain that 
Imptisin ought always to be fM^rf()rmed by immer- 
sion. Ji'he wonl is coiii|K)undcd of av«, “anew,** 
and j^iTTtTrttft V u Baptist signifying that thoao 
who have Iwen baptized in their infancy ought to 
be baiitized anew. It is a word which has Inim 
indiscriminately applied to Cliristians of very du- 
ferent principles and practices. I'lic EngliMn and 
Dutch Baptists di)- not consider the wortJ as at all 
ajiplicable to their sect; bcciuisc those persons 
whom they b%)tizc\hev consider as never having 
been baptized Indore, althougli they have under- 
gone what they term tlic ceremony of sprinkling 
in their infancy. 

The Anabaptists of tjgrniany, besides their 
notions concerning baptism, dejxmded much upon 
CAjrtaia itlcas which ihey entertained concerning a 
perfect church estahlihhmimt, ])ure in its mcmla*rs, 
and free from the institutions of human ]H)licy. 
Tl^ most prudei^ part of thi'm consiilcred it pos- 
sible, by human industry and vigilance, fo purify 
the church ; and seeing the attempts of Luther 
to be 8ucc.easful, they hoped that th» perioil was 
arrived in which the church was to bo restored to 
this purity. Others, not sulisficd with Luther’s 
plan of reformation, undertook a more jierfect 
plan, or, more projierly, a visionary enUTjmse, to 
found a new church, entirely spiritual and divine. 

This scot was soon joined by great numliers, 
whose characters and cu[)acitieH were very dif- 
ferent. Their progn'ss was rapid ; for, in a very 
short space of time, their discourses, vision^ and 
predictions, excited great commotions in a great 
part of Euro[K». The most pernicious faction of 
all those whieii composed this motley multituik*, 
was that w|iich pretended thatithc founders of this 
new and perfect church were under a divine iin 
pulse, and were armed against all opposition by 
the powejr of working miracles. It was this fa(V, 
tion, tliatj in the your 1521, began their fanatical 
work under the guidance d!* Munzer, Stubner, 
Storick, Ac. ^nese men taught, tlfct, arnonj 
Christians, who had the precepts of, ’ ^ 

direct, and the Spirit of God 
office of magistracy was not only imni 
an unlawfiu encroachment on their 
beriy; (hat the (Jjstinctions occasion' 
rank, or wealth should foe abolished ; 

Ghristians, throwing their possessions into one 
sflek, should live together in that state of equality 
which becomes members of the same iaruilyi 
that, as neither the laws ^ nature, nor the pre- 
cepts of ^e New Testament, had moidbited 
polygamy, ucy should use the same libmy as 
patriarchs did in this ra^ct. . 

They employed, at nnfj the Various^ orU 
ordac to ^eir doctriii 
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d relat^l a number of visions and revelatiflng, 
with which they pretended to have l)ocn favoured 
from al)^*e: but, when they found that this 

• woiilH not avail, and that the ministry of Luther 
«(«^nd oHier reformers was detrimental to their 

cquse, Uiey ^^ten madly attemntetl to propagate 
their sentiments by^rcc of arms. Munzer and 
‘his g^scK'iates, in the year 1525, put theniselves at 
the heafWd’ a numerous army, and declared wijr 
r'agaitiHt all laws, governments, and magistrates of 
every kind, under the chimerical pretext, that 
Christ himself was now to take the reins of all 

• grtVernment into his hands: but this seditious 
. , crowd was /oiitcd and disiicrsed by tlie elector 

Sci.xony and other prince:^ and Munzer, ^ejr 
leader, put to death. * « 

Many of his followers, however, survived, and 
propagated their opinions through Ger^uany, 
Switzerland, and Holland. In a f»a4v of 
them st‘ttled at Munster, under >iv'o leaders of the 
names of Matthias and Ijockiioldt. Having 
id^de tla'ijiftelves masters of the city, theydepiisod 
tin? magistrates, /onllscated the estates of sui li as 
had es<‘a|j(’d, and deposited tin'- Wealth in a public 
treasury for e-ommon use. They made prepara- 
tions lor the defenee of th^ citMtj invited the 
Anabaptists in the feow Countries to assemble at 
Munster, vvliieh they called Mount Sion, that 
from thence they nught reduee all the nations of 
tlio earth under their^ominiou. Matthias was 
soon cutolfby the bishop of Munster’ t* army, and 

• vva.s siK'ceeded by 13oeUlioldt, who was proclaimed 
by a special designatioiiof heaven, ns the preicraled 
king of feion, and investechwith legislative powers 
like those of Moses, 'i'he city pf Munster, how- 
ever, was token, alter a long siege, and llcx^khfeldt 
punished with death. 

It must W‘ acknowledged that the true rise of 
the insurrections of this jieriod ought not to lie 
attributed to religious o[)inions. The first insur- 
gents groane,d under severe oppressions, andtiKik 
up arms in defence of (heir cimI liberties; and of 
tlie.se eunimoliotis the AitnbaiitLts seem rather to 
have availed themselve.s, than to hav5 lieen the 
prime movers. That a great port were. Anabap 
tists seems indisputable ; at the same time, it ap- 

i iearff from history, that a great part also were 
Ionian (Jatholie.s, and u stUl greater jiart of those 
who hud searcejy any religious principles at all. 
Indeed, when we read of the vast iiumhcrs that 
were coiicjTned m tdliese insurrections, of whom it 
is reported that 10(t,000 fell Iiy the sword, it aj»- 
jiears ren.sonal)lc to conclude that they were not 
ull Anob.iiitists. 

It is luit iustic.e to observe also, that the Bap- 
tists in I'higlaud and^olland are to lie considered 
ditiei^nt light from those altivo mentioned : 

'■ wjual aversion to ull prihciples of 
m me band, and to enthusiasm on 
iSee /iobertson's Hist, of Charles V. ; 
vol. i. p. GTt; and articles Baptists 
;Konit+:s. ^ ^ 

3HORETS, ANcnORiTr.s, a sort of 
monks m the jirimiiive church, wdio retired fr^ 
the society of mankind into some desert, witlRi 
vibw to avoid the tempi atious of the world, and to 
' be more at leu^ure % prayer, meditation, &jC. 
Such w|^e Paul, Anthony', and Illarion, the 
first founders of monastic life in Egypt and Pa- 
lestine. ’ ♦ ^ 

AN AGOGICAL, signifies mysterious, trans- 
porting : and Is used to express whatever elevates 
16 . ' I 
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the mind, not onlw to the knowledge of divitit 
thrngs, hut of divincsti lings in the next life. The 
word is seldom uwid, but with regard to tbe dif- 
ferent senses of .the Scripture. The anagogical 
sense is when the sacred text is explained with 
regard to eternal life, the. [Miint which ('hristians 
should have in view ; for example, the rest of the 
sabbath, in tlie anagogical sense, signifies the ro- 
|) 08 e of everlasting happiness. 

ANAjLOGY OF FAITH, is the proportion 
' that the doctrines of theOospf'l liear to each other, 
or the close connection between the truths of re- 
vealed religion, Kqm. xii. f>. This is considered as 
a grand rule for understanding the trye sense of 
Scripture. It is evident that the Ahnighty doth 
no® act without a design in the system of Chris- 
tianity, any more than he does in the works of 
natffre. Now this design musk be imiform ; for 
as in the system of the universe every jwirt is pro* 
portioiyd to the whole, and made subservient to 
It, so in the system of the Gospel _all the various 
truths, doctrines, deflorations, prece})ta, and ^jro- 
niises, j^^ust correspond with and tend to the. end 
designed. For instance, sujuiosing the glory of 
Gcal ill the salvatiBn of insm by free grace Ih' the 
grand design; then, whatever do<*triiie, assertion, 
or hyiKithesis, agree not with this, is to he con 
sidei ■ as Itilse.T^Great care, however, must l»o 
take , in'^naking use of this method, that the in- 
ifiiini previously •undcrstarirl the whole scheme, 
a^ftl^hat ho harliour not a predilection only for a 
part ; without attention to this, we shall lie liable 
to errors If we (ymic to the Scriptures with any 
precdticeived •opinions, and are more desirous to 
put t|feic^nfie upon the. text which quadrates 
with oilT) ^lentiments, rather than the truth, it be- 
I comes then'ithe analogy of 07 /r faith, rather than 
that of it/lWn system. This was tlie source 
of the enorTif llfie Jews, in our Saviour’s time. 
They s(>aiiX'.hccVlbe Scriptures; hut, such were 
tlnir favdit'rite^KUmoiis, that lh^‘y could not, or 
would noli. lO. 'a it that tlie sacri'd voIuitm’ testi- 
fied of ChJ ^ h’^inj^the reason was evident ; for 
their great c cr'vlisi&lerpretation was, what they 
nii^ht call analogy of faifh^ i. e. the system 
of tne Pharlsq n scrihi's, the iloctrine then in vogue, 
and in the j^.rumd veneration of which they 
had been cduc.aTOl. perhaps there is ^ardly any 
spct but what hasinoflEi or less bwn guilty in iliis 
rcsiiect. It may, however, be ol’ use to the serious 
and candid inquirer ; for, as some texts may seem 
to contradict each otlipr, and difticulties present 
theniselves, by keeping the analogy of laith in 
view, he will the more easily resolve thosiftlitricul- 
ties, and collect the true sense ol the sacred ora- 
cles. What ‘Uhe aphorisms of Hippocrates are 
to a physician, the axioms in gcometiy to a ma- 
thematician, the adjudged cases in law to a coun^ 
sellor, nr the maxims of war to a general, such is 
the analogy of faith to a Christian.” Of the 
analogy of reHgion to the constitution and course 
of nature, we must refer our readers to. Bishop 
Butler’s eitcellent tnittue on thdt subject! 

ANATHEMA, iinpoRswliaievcr is set apart, 
separated, or divid|d : hut inmost uipially meant 
to express the cutting off of perron trom the 
coromunicfti of the faithfdU - It was praefised in 
the primitive church aeitat xtdtoriouB ofiendera. 
Several Councils also luve pronounced anathe- 
mas agoinst such as they thought corrupted the 
purity of the iaith. Anathema Maranath^ men-' 
tkmeu by Paul, (1 Cor. xiv. 33^) imports that he 
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who notgthe Lord Jesus^will be acruraod at 
his coming. Anathema sigliifies a thing devoid 
to destruction, and Maranatha is a Synac word, 
signifying the Lord comes. • It ia probable in tjiia 

n age there is an allusion to the form of the 
9, who, when unable to inflict so great a 
punishmt'nt as the crime deserved, devoted the 
culprit to the immediate vindictive retribution oC 
divine vengeance, both in this life and in d future 
state. ' 

ANDRONA,^ a term^used for that part in 
churches which was dcslincK,! for the men. An- 
ciently, it was the custom for the men and women 
tojiave sepyate apartments in yjlaccs of worijfiip, 
where they p«*rformed their devotions asund^, 
which mcthcil is still religiously obsorveil in tffe 
Greek church. ^ 

ANGEL, a spiritual intelligent suhstance, tne 
first in rank and dignity among created beings. 
The word angel is Greek, and significft 

a messenger. The Hebrew word *]xSd signi- 
fies die a;ime. Angels, therefore, in the moper 
signification of the word, do n«t imiKirt tnb na- 
ture of any l»oing, hut only the office to which 
they are aiipointed, esyiecially by wa y of message* 
or intercourse between God and his creatures. 
Hence the word is used difl'erently in various 
parts of the Scripture, and signifies, 1. Human 
messengcTfl, or agents for others. 2 Sam. ii. 5. 
“Da\id sent messengers (Heh. angels) to 
Gilead.” Prov. xiii. 17. Mark i. 2. James n. 
25.-2. Officers of the cliurch^*s, whether pro- 
phets or orffinary ministers, Hag. i. 13. Rev. i. 
20. — 3. Jesus Christ, Mai. iii. 1. Is, IxiiL 9. — 
4. Some add the dispensations of God's provi- 
dence, either beneficial or calamitous, Gen. xxiv. 

7. Ps. xxxiy. 7. Actsxii.23. 1 feJam. xiv. but 
I must confess, that, though I do not atiijl f*Jc the 
iniprojiriety of considering the providences of 
God as his angels or in<*ssongcrs for good or for ^ 
evil, yet the passjjgcs generally adduced under l 
this head do not prove to me that the providences 
of Ghxl arc meant in distinction from created an- 
gels. — 5. Created intelligences, l>oth gotnl and 
bad. Ileh, i, 14. Jude yi. ; the subject of the pre- 
sent article. — As to the time when the angels 
were created, much has been said by the learned. 
Some woride^ that Moses, in his o<’count of the 
creation, should pass over this in silence. Others 
suppose that he did this liccuuse of the [ironeness 
of the Gentile world, and even the dews, to idola- ( 
trv: but a liettcr reason has been assigned by ( 
others, viz. that this first history was purposely i 
and princlfpally written for information concerning ' 
the visible world; the invibible, of which we ] 
know but in p4rt, being reserved for a Uitter life, i 
Some think that the idea of God’s not creating i 
tkegi before this world was made, is very con- 
tracted. To suppose, say they, that no creatures 
whatever,' neither angels nor other worlda had ' 
been created previous to tlic creation of our 1 
world, is to suppose that a Being of infinite i 
power,* wi^om, aifll goodne^ had remained i 
totelly inactive from aU ettmity, and had per- i 
mitted the infinity of spa^ to coplinue a perfect i 
vacuum till within these 6000 years ; that such I 
an idea ony tends to cliscredit revelation, instead i 
of serving it. On tl:e other hand it is alleged, I 
that they mqst have been created within the six 1 
days; because it is said, that witliin this space i 
(aod< made heaven and earth, and all things that / 
ire there^h. ' It is, however, a neediest supf’ula- 3 
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, ' ANGELS ^ 

tion, and we dare not indulge a spirit jof conleo- 
lure. It is our happiness to know they 
are all ministering spirits, sent forth to miAst^ * 
to them who are heirs of salvation. ’ 4 

As to tl ir nature of the.«?o bi'ings, we are tflid that 
they a re spirits; but whether pure spirits, ^vested of , 
all matter, or united to some thin bodies, or ecipo- 
1 real vehicles, has been a controversy of long stand* 
iifg ; the more general opinion is, that they are sul>- * 
stances entirely spiritual, though they can at any 
time asKume liMies, and appear in human shape, 
GeiL xviii. xix. and xxxii. Matt, xxviii. LukeL 
&c. The Scriptures representthera asetjducdwith- 
eftranrdiiiary wisdom and {X)WTr, 2 Sam. xiv. 20. 

efii. 20 ; l^ly and niigular in their inclinations; 
zealous in their employ, and completely happy in 
their initidB, Job xxxviii. 7. Heb. i. 7. Matt, 
xviii. 4’heiE. number seems to l)c ^at, Pa, 
Ixviii. i7. Hob. ftii. 22 ; and perhaps nave dis- 
tinct orders, Col. i. 16, 17. 1 Pet. iii. 22. 1 Thca. 
iv. 16. Dan. x. 13. They are delighted with the"^ 
grand scheme of redemption, and khe conversion 
of sinners to God, Luke ii. 12. 1 Pet. i. 12. Luke 
XV. 10. 'f hey not only worship God, and exe- 
cute his eornrna 4 |ids at large, hut are attendant on 
the saints of God while here^dow, Ps. xci. 11, 

12. Hob. i. 13. Luke xvi. 22. Some conj^vture 
that every good man has his particular guardian 
^ingel, Matt, xviii. 10. Act& xii. 15 but this is 
I easier to be suj^posed than to be proved; nor is 
it a matter of cons(*<juence lo know. “ What 
need we dispute,” says Henry, ” whether every 
particular saint has a guardian angel, when we 
are sure he has n guard of angels about him I** 
Thcyavill gather thfe elect in the last day, attend 
the final judgment, Matt. xxv. 31. Rev. xiv. 18. 
Matt. xiii. 3.0 ; and live for ever in tho,world of 
glory, Luko xx. 36. 

Although the angels were origihally created 
jjcrfect, yc’t they were mutable: some of them 
Isinned, and kept not their first estate; and so, 
of the most blessed and glorious, become the most 
vile and miserable of all God’s creatures. They 
were exiadled^hc regions of light, and with hea- 
ven lost their heavenly disposition, aud fell into 
a settled nincour against Gm, and malice againJt 
men. What their offence was is difficult to de- 
teniiine, the Senpture being silent al)out it. Some 
think envy, others unbelief; but indbt suppose it 
was pridcl As to the time of tl^^ir fall, wo are 
certain it couUl not Ik* before the sixth of the 
creation, la'caiise on that day it is said, “ God saw 
every tiling that he, had made, and behold it waa 
very good but that it was not long after, is very 
probmile, as it must have precedad tlic fall of OM 
first parents. The number of the fallen sMgels 
seems to be great, and, like the holy angel£i^|^*:3 
haps, have various orders among the*?#; iviafC\ 
xiL 24. Eph. ii. 2. vi. 12. Col. u. IJiT. Aevi'-J. 

7. Their constant employ is not only -doingeyir^^ f 
themselves, but endeavouring by all arts to sahica 
and {lervert %nankind, 1 Pet. 8. Job. i. 6. tt 
is Bupuosed they will bo restrained during' the 
milleh^um, Rev. xx. 2 ; but aflerwards again, for 
a short time, deceive the nations, Rev. xx. 8; and- 
then he finally punished, Matt. xxv. 4L The 
authors who nave written on Ais subject have 
liccn very numtrous; we shall only refer t# a 
few ; Keynoldd’s Inquiry into the State and (Eo(h 
nomy of the Angelical World ; Cudwarth's In 
lellectuai System; Doddridge's IaCcI. p.-lO. led, 

210 to 214; Mw^nVs ParmlUe Lost ; li)K Sew- 
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^ ANGER 

mCs Woi(k»f vd. iii. p. 538. 568 ; Shepherd of An- 
^eUi O(lpinon Temptation; Casmanni Angelo- \ 
^rvphia; 'gelcfs Bod Ces of Divinity. 

ANGELITES, a sect in the reign of the Eni> 
MroT An^tasius, about the year 4!)4 ; so called 
^ nwn Angelium, a place in thebity of Alexandria, 
where they held their 6rst meetings. They were 
called likewise Severites^ from Severus, who was 
• tiie hood of their sect ; os also Th^odooians, from 
. one Theodosius, whom they made Poj»e at Alex- 

S dria. They held that the pcrs«ms of the Tn- 
;y are not the same ; that none of them exists 
' of himsol^ and of his own nature ; but tha^ th^re 
is a common God or Deity existing in them all, knd 
that each is God by a participatioi^.of.this Deitp. 

ANGER, a violent {^utsion of the mind, arising 
upon the receipt, or supposed receij>t, of any in- 
jury, with a present pii^se of reven^^ All 
anger is by no. means sinful ; j^WHs designed by 
the Author of our nature fur self-defence : nor is 
' It altogether a selfish (jassion, since it is exciU'd 
by injuries ofjprcd to others as well ns ourselves, 
and sometimes promts us to. reclaim offenders 
from sin and danger, Eph. iv. 26 , but it liecotncs 
sinful when conceived upon triMial occasions or 
inadequate provocations; when it breaks forth 
into outrageous actions; vents itself in reviling 
language, or is concealcfl m our thoughts to tlic 
degree of hatred, suppress this passion, thei 
following reflections of Archdeacon Paley may^ 
not lie unsuitable: — “We should consider the 
possibility of mistaking the motives from which 
the conduct that offenos us proceeded ; how oilen 
our offences have been the effect of inadvertency, 
when they were construed into indications «f ma- 
lice ; the inducement wliich prompted our adver- 
sary to ac( as he did, and how powerfully the same 
inducement has, at one time or other, operated 
upon ourselves; that he is suffering, ))erhaps, 
under a contrition, which he is ashamed, or wants J 
opportunity, to confess; and how ungenerous it^ 
is 40 triumph, by coldness or insult, over a spirit 
already humbled in secret; thflt t^e returns of 
kindness arc sweet, and that there is neither 
honour, nor virtue, nor use, in resisting them ; for 
Odlne persons think themselves bourid to cherish 
and keep alive their indignation, when they find 
it dying away of itself. We ina.y remember that 
others have tneir passions, their prejudices, tlieir 
favourite aims, ilieir fe.ars, their cautions, their 
interests, their sudden impulses, tlicir varieties of 
apprehension, as well as we : we may recollect 
what has sometimes nossed in our own minds 
when wo have got on tne wrong side of a quarrel, 
and imagine the aanic to be passing in our adver- 
aaiy'l^nmd now: when we Aecaine sensible of 
, dbi^|;r4t^)iaviour, what palliations we perceived 
^it ^pected others to perceive; how we 
by the kindness, and felt the 6upo< 
**lority of a generous reception, and ready forgive- 
ness.: J^w persecution revived our spnits with 
ourenrmty, and seqmed to justify th^ conduct in 
QurBelvcs, which we before blamed. Add to this 
the indecency of extravagant anger; how 1 ren- 
ders us whilst it lasts the scorn and sport of ail 
about us, of whi^ it leaves us, when it ceases, 
sensible and ash&ed ; the inconveniences, and 
irretrievable misconduct into whRh our irasdbi- 
lily has sometimes betray^ us ; the firiendships it 
has lost us ; the distresses and embarrassments in 
which we have been involved by^t ; and the re- 
pentance which, on one account oi other, it 
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always cost us. !9ut the reflection calculated, 
above all others, to all^ that haughtiness of tem- 
per which is ever fi^mng out jirovocations, and 
which renders angei'so imp<‘tuous, is, that which 
thciGosfx;! proiiosos; namely, that we ourselves 
are, or shortly snail lie, supplicants for mercy and 
pardon at the judgment-seat of God. Imagine 
our secret sins all disclosed and brought to light ; 
imagin&>fi8 thus humbled and ex})oset7 ; trembliT^ 
unth'r tne hand of Goj; casling ourselves on jiis 
cojnpassion : crjdng out for mercy ; imagine such 
a creature to talk of satisfaction and revenge; re- 
fusing to lie entitetcd, disdaining to forgive, ex- 
treme to mark and to resemt what i^slone amiss; 
Imagine, I say, this, and you ciin hardly feign to 
yourself an instance of more impious and unnatii- 
rqL arrogance.” Pale fa Moral Phil. ch. 7. 
vol. i. ; FavfcetVs excellent Treatise on Anger ; 
Seed's Posth..Serm. scr.-ll. 

ANGER of GOD. See Whath. 

ANGLO-CALVINISTS, a name given by 
som^ivriters to the mcmlu'rs of the chuveh of 
Engffind, as agrAing with the other Calvinists in 
most points, excepting church government. 

ANNATES, an ecclesiastical term, signifying 
a year’s income of a spiritual living. These were, 
in in -ent times, given to the Pojie throughout 
all ' .listendom, upon the decease of any bishop, 
abbot, or parish clerk, and were paid by" his suc- 
At the Reformation they were taken from 
the Pom and vested in the king ; and finally 
queen Anno restored them to the church, by ap- 
propriating them to the augmentation of poor 
livings — P). 

ANNIHILATION, the net of reducing any 
created substance, whether spirit or matter, into 
nothmg. On this, as well as every other subject, 
on which revelation is not express, endless diver- 
sities of opinion have prevailed in the world. Dr. 
Thomas Bennett, in his Archceotogia, under- 
takes to show that the first notions of the pro- 
duction of a thing from, or the reduction of it to, 
nothing, arose from the Christian theidogy; the 
words creation and annihilation^ in the sense 


now given to them, having been equally unknown 
to the Hebrews, the Greeks, and the Latins. The 
ancient philosophers, he says, denying all annihi- 
lation as well as creation, resol vea changes in 

the world into new modifications, without sup- 
posing the production of any thing new, or the 
destruction of the old. In n^spect U) annihilation, 
Christianity adds nothing to the light of reason 
and rihilosophy. That the power wlygli created 
is able to destroy, cannot be doubted ; but whether, 
as a matter of fact, omiii|)otence taill ever red uce the ' 
smallest particle of matter to a state of nonentity, 
wc are not informed ; and throughout the whole 
extent of nature we meet with no changes or ope- 
rations calculated to solve the question. The 
eternal existence of human and nngoUc spirits at 
least appears to be secured by the plain declara- 
tions of holy writ, though sogie have gsserled the 
contrary. See DI:structionists. 

As to the idea that*existeilce is a state of vu>. 
lence ; that alFthings aft continually endeavour- 
ing to return to their primitive nothing ; that no 
positive power is required to efiect it, but that the 
mere withdrawal of the Creator’s upholding ener- 
gy is sufficient, we conceive that thdbe are sub- 
jects beyond the grasp of human intellect, and 
that sp^ulations upon them are entir^y 
less.— B. 



ANTICHRiaT 

ANNUNCBATION, the Mim brought by 
the angi^l Ghibriel to the Virnn Mary of the in- 
carnation of Christ It is flso UBe<l to denote a 
festival kept by the church on thc^th of March, 
in commemoration of those tidings. • * 

ANOMOEANS, the name by which the pure 
Arians wtjre called in tlic fourth century, in con- 
tra-distinction to the Semi-ariana The word is 
formed from the Greek »veiueio(, diffcrA^d. See 
Arians and Semi-arians- 
ANTEDILUVIANS, a general name for all 
mankind who lived licfore the flood, including the 
whole human race from the creation to the de- 
luge. For th^ history of the Antediluvians, ace 
Bwk of Genesis^ Wh UtotVs Josephus. CookburiVm 
Treatise on the Deluge^ and article DEt.OGB. 

ANTHEM, a church song performed in <♦• 
thedral service by choristers who sung alternately. 

It was used to deiiofe both psalms and hymns, 
when performed in this manner ; but, at present, 
anthem is used in a more confined sense, lieing 
^plie^ to certain passages ta^en out oi^thc 
Scrintures, and adapted to a particular solemnity. 

Antnems were first introduced <n the reformeil 
service of the English church, in the lieginning 
of the reign of (Inecn Elizabeth. 

ANTHROPOMORPHITES, a sect of an- 
cient heretics, who, taking every thing spoken of 
God in the Scripture in a literal sense, particu- 
larly that passage of Genesis in which it is saidM^f great latitude of rrR'aning, and not confined in 


ANTICHRIST 

tion. 1 John ii. 18 — 22. “As ye hsbre Heard 
that Antichrist shall come, even now ale tbera 
many Antrhrists. Who is a bar but h^ That 
denieth that Jesus is the Christ? He is^nti- 
christ tliat denteth the Enther. and* the Son.’* 
We may say then \hat wherever, under the nw- 
iession of Christianity, the true doctrines and in 
•stitutions of the Gtwiiel art' contravened, there ia 
the working of Antichrist; and we are not to 
look upon the name as the designation of an in* 
dividual person, or some single fonnidabic adver- 
sary, who was to arise and be a scourjge to the 
church in the latter day, as was ancient^ behov- 
ed, bu4 rather as the denomination of a power^ 
at*orfUpt andibaricful*in/Iuencf, existing in a 
wicked mystical IhxI^, cliriH.*.tlv opposed to the 
8pirituay>ody of Chnst. Such is Antichrist of 
the ScM>tunis, whicli frctjmmlly employs a siiv 
giilar title to point mit a collective IxhJv united in 
a kind of cor[>orate cjipaeily, or assimilated by a j 
common character, and net uated by the same spi- 
rit. Thus the expression, the nnovraan^ is 
to signify the wholomass of real believers. iSa<oii 
is also a term of collective import ; and what is 
still more to the lt>int, man ofsin^ and son of per* 
dition^ are botli onijiloyed asOajipcllutions of a 
community of wicked men, setting themselves 
against Gm and his kingdom, whatever might be 
•Jieir pretences. Antichrist, llierefore, is a word 


“God made man after his own image,” main- 
tained that GcrI had a human ^hape. 

ANT HROPOPATTIY, a figure, expression, 
or discourse, whereby some passion is attributed 
to God which properly Iwlongs only to man. 
Antliropopathv is freipiently usckI jiromiscuously 
with anthrojwfogy ; yet in strictness they oAght 
Ufhe distinguished, as the genus fromtho8|iecie8. 
Anthroiwlogy may be understood of any thing 
human attributed to Gtxl, as eyes, bands, &c. but 
anthropopathy onl^ of human affections and pas- 
sions, as j^, grief. We have frequent instances 
of the use of thciX' figures in holy Scripture. 

ANT IB URG HERS, a numerous and re- 
spectable body of dissenters from the church of 
Scotland, who differ from the established church 
chiefly in matters of church government; and 
who differ, alls, from thtj Burgher seceders, with 
whom they were originally united, chiefly, if not 
solely, res[)ecting the lawfulness of taking the 
Burgess oath. For an account of their origin 
and principles, sec Seceders, 

ANTICHRIST, from avrt, dgainst^ and 
Xfirro;, Christ. The exact irnj)ort of the name 
is important to;i right determination of the cha- 
racter. The Greek bvti signifies pro, rice, ioco, 
L e. in the place of instead of as well as contra. 
aduffrsuSy L e. against^ in apposition to. Thus, 
dvTtjSotriAius is pro-rex^ or vice-king t avriAiof, like 
a god. equal to a god; avriAioitf, like a lion. Al- 
though, therefore, Antichrist ia usually defined an 
adversary of* Jesus Q^irist, the ^ord includes the 
twofold idea of rit?al^and o^rersary, or one who 
becomes an adversary by claiming to be a rival. 
In order, then, to appropftate this title wliere it 
properl ' * _ . we must have recourse to the 
aids of ’ ^^rand find if possible a power which 
combines the above attributes in itself. To be- 
stow it where it is not due is to bear false-witness 
aflaiiut OUT neightour, and to become an accuser 
cr the brctjiren. The words of an apostle furnish 
us with a luminous clue towards a right appUesr 
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the Scriptures exclusively li> any ^Kirlicular socie- 
ty, churcli, or commimion, but as descriptive of 
all, in every place, and every age, who under the 
form of Christianity, renounce its H])irit, cornipt 
its doefrines, pervert its institutions, and assume 
the iirerogutives of its Head. Still it may be sup- 
posed, arid can doubtless l)e shown, that* this epi- 
thet is emphatically applied whe-n'ver this impious 
jiower is more esi>eciaUy concentrated and drawn 
to a hca^ where it manifests itself in the most 
unblushing manner, and does, as it wi'>re, fix its 
throne and dominion. Acconlingly, Protestont 
writers, with acarcc a dissenting voice, agree in 
a])plying it pre-eminently to the church of KomCj 
which, as we learn from history, ujiswers to \ ' 
the characters of Antichrist. Grotius, Hai 
mond, Bossuet, and otliers, supposed Romo pagan 
to l>e designed; but Hom(f Christiai^ seems more 
evident, for John “ saw the beast rise up out of 
the aea,” Rov, xiii. 1. — Now, Rs%cathcri Rome 
had risen and been established long before his 
time, this conld not refer to the Roim.n empife 
then subsisting, but to a form ol government af- 
terwards to arise. As, therefore^ none did arise, 
after Rome was broken to pieces by the b^jl^ri- 
ans, but that of the^pal power, it must l>e con- 
sidered as ap])lying to that. 'I'he (Jes;; 
also, of the l)ea8t, as the great aposiac^. *he WO>\ 
of sin^ the mystery of iniquity^ and the son of^ * 
perditior^ will apply onl;^ to Christian Bonfb. 
See Daniel %u. 2 Thess. li. and Rev. xi&l<Be- 
sides, the time allowed for the^ntinuance of the 
beast mil not wply to heathen Rome; for power 
was ipven to tne n^st for 12fi0 years, wheret^ 


„ for 12fi0 years, wb 

heathen Rome did not last 400 years after this 
prophecy was deliveied, • 

AuDliorB haviryliffeved as to the time when Agtti- 
christ arose, ^me supxxmc that his rdgn did 
not commence^ till he becAine a temporal prince, 
in the year T56, when Pepin wrested Jhe ex- 
archate of Ra^nna from the Lombards, and 
made it over, to the pope and his syccesson, 
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. Others that it was in 727, when Rome and own will 'Sec Bp. Newton on^the Propkedee; 
the Rd^an dukedom came from the Greeks to Simpson^ s Key to/' ditto; Moseley^ s Ser, on Pull 

* the Roman pontiff. Mi*dc dates his rise in the of Babylon; W^arePs Three Diacoursea on Pro- 
^ yearMSfi; but others, and I think with the ^reat- phecy^ and bocks under that article. 

^'st r&.so;i, place it in the year <K)6. Now, it is VVNTICHRISTIANISM, a state or quality 
, generally agr<;ed that the rdgn of Antichrist is in Iversons or principles, which denominates them 
12tK) years ; consequently, if his rise is not to t»e antichristian or opposite to the kingdom of Christ 
reckoiHid till ho was ^wsscssed of secular autho-. M. Juricu takes tne idea of the visible unity of 

• rity, then his fall must lie when this power is the ehwrch to have been the source of Anti- 
taken away. According to the first opmion, he christianism. Had not mankind been infatuated 
must have possessed his temporal power till the with this, they woulfi never have stood in such 
year 2016; according to the second, he must have awe of the anathemas of Rome. It was on this 
fiossesscd it fill the year 1087. If his rise be^an, the popes crectoil their monarchical power, 
according to Medc, in d.'jO, then he must have ^NrlDORON, a name given Iw the Greeks 
fallen in 1716. Now “thiit th^ datefi Wpre ^ the consecrated bread ; out of Which the mid- 
wrong, circumstances have proved; the first and die part, marked with the cross, wherein the con- 
second being too late, anrl the third too early, aeration resides, l)eing taken away by the priest, 
As these hypotlirses, therefore, must fi^l to the tne remainder is distributed after mass to the poor, 
ground, it remains for us .consider why the ANTINOMIANS, those who maintain that 
hist-meiitiom d is the more proliahle. It was the law is of no use or oldigation under the Gos- 
about the year 606 that jxqk; Bonifiicc III., by pci disjiensation, or who hold dixdrines that clearly 
fiattering Plvieas, the empieror of Constantinoploj supurs('dc the neee.ssity of gfKxl works. T^ie An- 
onc of tlie worst of tyrants,- proettml for himself tinmans took their origin from John Agrieol^ 
the title of Uiiivorsiil Bishop. The bishojis of about the year^538, who taught that the law is 
Rome and Constantinople hadLiong lieen strug- noway necessary under the Gospel; that good 
j^liag tor this hyuour; nt last, it was decided in wo ’s do not promote our salvation, nor ill ones 
favour of the hi.dio)) of Romt^; and from this time hi» or it ; that re;)cntance is not to Ixi preached 
he was raised alH)vc all others, and his supremacy from the decalogue, but only from the Gospel* 
establiBhcd by imj[prial authority: it was novi^ This sect sprung up in Kngland during the prr>- 
nlso; that the most {)rof(Jun(l ignorance, debauchfJ ^-^toraU' of Cromwell, and extended their system 
ery, and superstition reigned. From this time of libertinism much farther than Agrieola did. 
the po|>ea exerted ail their power in promoting Some of them, it is said, maintained, that if they 
the idolatrous worship of images, saints, reJiques, should commit any kind of sin, it would do them 
and angels. The ehurch was truly deplorable; no hurt, nor in the least affeet their eternal state ; 
all the clergy were given up to the most Hagrant and that it is one of the distinguishing characters 
and abominable acts of licentiousness. Places of of the elect, that they cannot do any thing dis- 
worship resembled tlic temples of heathens more pleasing to G(k 1. It is necessary, however, to 
than the churches of (yhristians; in fine, nothing observe, here, and candour obliges us to confessi, 
could exceed the avarice, pride, and vanity of an that there have been others, who have liecn styled 
the bishops, presbyters, deacons, and even th^ Antinomians, who cannot, strictly speaking, lie 
cloistcrwl monks! All this fully answcrwl the ranked with these men; nevertheless, the un- 
description St. Paul gave of Antichrist, 2 These. guarded expressions they have advanced, the 
ii. It is necessary also to observe, that this e{)Och bold jxiHitions tliey have laid down, and the dou- 
agrees best with the time when, according to bio Construction which might so easily lie put 
prophecy, he was to be revealed. The rise of upon many of their sentences, liaye leil some to 
Ikotiehrist was to be preceded by the dissolution charge them with Antinomian principles. For 
of the Roman empire, the establishment of a dif- instance ; when they have as^rted justification 
ferent furmpf government in Italy, and the divi- to lie eternal, without distinjjuishiM ^tween the 
sion of tlio ciiijiire into ten kingdoms ; all these secret determination of Go»f in eternity and the 
events taking qdace, make it very probable that execution of it in time ; when they have spoken 
the year 606 was the time of his rise. Nor have lightly of good works, cr asserted that believers 
the event of the last ctmtury made it less proba- have nothing to do with the law of Gal, without 
hie. Tlie power of the jjope was never so much fully explaining what they mean ; when tliey as- 
shaken as within a few years: “his dominion is, sert that Gotl is not angry with hiS^ jieople for 
in ^reat measure, taken from him ;” and every their sins, nor in any sense punishes them^ for 

seems to be going on geadually to terminate them, without distinguishing liCtween fatherly 
his authority; so that, by the time this 1260 years r 4 >rrcction and vindictive punishment; these 
shall be afticludcd, we may suppose that Anti- tilings, whatever be the pnvate vsentimen^^ of 

shall be finally destroyed. those who advance them, have a tendency to in- 

' As to the cruelties of Antichrist, the persecu- jure the minds of many. It has been alleged, 
tioiMk]}^ have been carried on, and the miseries that the principal thing they have had in view, 
to wluch mankiial have bi^en suBjeet, by the. was to counteract those legal doctrines which 
power of the beasl the reader may consult the have so much abounded amAig the self-rq^yiteous : 
articles iNauisiTfON and Pekfecution. In this but granting this to*bc trus^ there is no occasion 
we have to rejoice, that, however various the to run from «ic extreme to another. .Had many 
opinions of thojearned may lie as to the time of those writers jirocecded with more caution, 
whpn Antichrist rose, it is evident to all tliat he been less dogmatical, more* explicit in the ezpla- 
18 mat declining, and will certainly fUll, Rev. xviii. nation of their sentiments, and possessed more 
1, 5. What means thq Ahnigh^ may farther candour towards those who tiered from them, 
use^thfe exact time when, and the manner how, they would have been more serviceable to the 
all UAlfbe accomplished, we must leave to Him cause of truth and religion. Some of the chief 
wIm ordereth all tnings after counsel of his of those who have been charged as favoring the 
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above sentlmei^ are, Crisp, Richardson^ Salt- 
marshy Hussey^ Batom^ 'Arwriy Thr^ 

have b^n answered by Gattmer^ Sedgwicky Wit- 
eius, Bully jyilliaTns, Ridghyy Bearty De Flex^ 
ry, 4^. See also Bellamj^a Letters and pia- 
lo^ues between, 'Fherony Paulinusy and Aspasio; 
with hifl Essay on the Nature and Glory of the 
Gospel; Edwards's CrUpianiam unmasked. 

ANTIPATHY, hatred, aversion, repugnan- 
cy. Hatred is entertained against persons, aver- 
sion and antipathy ogaidlt persons or things, 
and repugnancy against actions alone. Hatred 
is more voluntary than avarsumy antipatkyy or 
repugnancy:^ these last have greater affinity with 
the animal constitution. The causes of antipathv 
are less known than tliose of aversion. Repu^ 
nancy is less permanent than either the one y 
the other. We hate a vicious cliaracter; we 
feel an aversion to its exertions. We are afTectod 
with antipathy for certain persons at first sight; 
there are some afliiirs whi(*.n wc transact with re- 
pugnqgjcy. Hatred calumniates, aversion ket'jjs 
us at a distance from certain persons. Anti^thy 
makes us detest them; repugnancy hinders us 
from imitating them. * 

ANTIP.EDOBAPTISTS (from «vt., 

againsty and iran;, 9r«iifos', chilcly and 
baptize ) is a distinguishing denomination given 
to those who object to the baptism of infants. Sec 


, •apocrypha 

The word antitype occurs twicirmthe New 
Testament, viz. in the Epistle to the l^brewB, 
cliap. ix. V. 34. and in the 1st Epistle of SF. P^r, 
chap. iii. v. 31. where its genuine import has 
been much controverted. iMie. former say^ tha( 
Christ is not enteml into the holy t)hiies mado 
with hands, which are MVTITVXM, the figures or on- 
.titypes of the true — now to appear in the pre- 
sefKX! of Gotl. Now twtpos signifies die pattern 
by which another thing is inaile ; and as Moses 
was obliged to make the tal>ernacle, and all things 
in it, according to the pattern shown him in the 
Mount, the tatiernnele so formed was^the anti- 
ty^ of what was* shown to Moses; any thing, 
tl^'reffire, foru^d according to a model or pattern, 
is an antitype. In the latter [>asnage, the Apos- 
tle, s]ioaking of Noah’s fiood, and the deliverance 
of only ^i^t pcjc^ons in the ark fnini it, says, 
£1 K»i Mi^TiTuffOv vuv 0xjrrir/i» ; Bap- 

tism being an antitype to thaty now saves us ; 
not the putting away of ihejillh of ihejlrshy hut ^ 
the answer of a gmd conscience toward Gody <pc. 
The meaning is, that riglitconsne^s, or the an- 
swer of a gix)d cdnscienee towards Gal, now 
saves us, by ine^s of the resurrection of C/hrist, 
as formerly rigliteousness saved tliew? eight per- 
sons by means of the ark during the Hood. The 
word antitype, therefore, here signifies a general 
jimilitude of eireumstances ;.und the ])nrtirlO(u, 
wkcrcuntOy refers not to the iminedinte antecedent 


Baptists, Baptism. 

ANTICIUITIES, a term implying all tesfi^ «f«Toc, watery but to all that precedes, 
onies or authentic accounts that have come ANTOSI ANDRIANS, a sect of rigid Lu- 


monies 

down to us of ancii'nt nations. As the study of 
antiquity may be useful both to the inquiring 
Christian, as well as to tlioae who are employed 
in, or are camlidatcs for the Gosjiel ministry, we 
shall here subjoin a list of those which are es- 
teemer I the most valualile. — Eabricii Bihliogra- 
phia Antiquariii ; Sperwer de Legibus Heb. Ri- 
tvolibus ; Godwyn's Moses and Aaron; Bing- 
ham's AntirpiUies of the Christian Church; 
Jenning't's Jewisfi Antiquities ; Potter's and 
Harwood's Greeks and KenneWs and Adam.s's 
Roman Antiquities ; Preface to the Prussian 
^Vestamenty published by U Enfant and Beau- 
sobre ; Pridcauxarul Shuckford's Connections; 
Jones's Asiatic Researches ; and Maurice's In- 
dian Antiquii^ca ; Brown's Jewish Antujuities ; 
Lewis's Origines Htbrace ; Fleury's Manners 
of the Ancient Israelites. 

ANTISABBATAKIANS, a modern reli- 
^ous sect, who deny the necessity of observing 
the Sabbatlu Day. Their chief arguments are, 
1. That the Jewish Sabbath was only of cere- 
monial, not of moral obfigatiori; and conse- 
quently, is abolished by the cxjining of Christ. — 
3. That no other Sabbath was appointed to be 
.observed by Christ or his ajxwtlcs. — 3. That 
there is not a word of Sabbath-breaking in all the 
New Testament. — 4. That no command was 
mven to Adam or Noah to keep aryr Sabbath. — 
And, 5. That, therefore, although Cliristians are 
commandeif “ not t9 forsake tke assembling of 
themselves tog'^ther,* they bught not to hold one 
day more holy than anether. Sbe article Sab- 
bath. 

ANTI'PRINITXRIANS, those who deny 
the Trinity, and teach that there are not three 
persons in the Godhead. See Trinity. 

ANTITYPE, a Greek word, properly signi- 
Ijfing a typo or figure correspondi^ to some 
other tyjlb. 
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therans, who opposed the iliHitrine of Osiander 
relating to justification. These arc otherwist* de- 
nominated Ostandi^onastigcss . — The Antosian- 
drians deny that man is made just, with that 
justice wlirtevyith God himself is just; that is, 
they assert that he is not made essentially, but 
only iinputatively just ; or that he is not really 
made just, but only pronounced so. 

* APATHY, among the ancient philosophorH^ 
implied an utter privation of jiassion, and an in- 
sensibility of pain. The word is coni|K)iinded of 
priv. and a fed ion. The Stoies affected an 
entire apathy ; they considered it as the highest 
wisdom to enjoy a perfect calmness or tranquillity 
of mind, incapal)le of bring rulJIed by eithiT plea* 
sure or pain. In the first ages of the church, ths 
Christians adopted the term apathfto express a 
contempt of all earthlv concerns ^ a state of mor- 
tification Hurli us the Gosj/el prcscrilHis. Clemens 
Alexandrinus, in jMirticular, brought it exceed - 
inj^ly in vogue, thinking hereby to draw such 
philosophers to Christianity who aspired after 
such a sublime pitch of viYluc. , 

APELLEANS^ called from Apelles,.*lii the 
second centurj'. They affirmed, that Chjist, 
when he came down from heaven,* received a 
body not frtnn the substance of his motlicr. but 
from the four elements, which his dcatfi Jie 
rendert!d bock to the world, and so asc cndf^ into 
heaven witltout a body. 

APOCAEiYPSE, or Revelation, from the 
Greek to unveily discovery reveal; 

the name of the last of the sacred 1km tks of the 
New Testament, and so calh;d from its contain- 
ing important revelations contF^rning the future 
destinies of thifchurch. See RpYKn^TiON.^B. 

APOCRYPHA, Ix^ks not admitted the 
canon of Scripture, being cither spurious, or at 
least not ackn^wIiKlged as divine. The word 
is Greek, am^. is denved from «9r*, from^ and 
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•pyirr^t Of conceal. They aoem moet 

of them to nave been composed by Jews. None 
of t|io Writers of the New Testament mention 
hon\; neither Philo nor Josephus speak of them. 
The /^lirist^jMi church was for some afres a straii' 
ger to them. Orij^en, Athanasius, Hilary, Cyril 
of Jerusalem, and all the ortliodox writers who 
have given catalogues of the canonical books of 
Scriptilrc, unanimously concurin rejecting these 
out of the canon. The Protestants acknowleilge 
such b<x)ks of Scrinture only to be canonical as 
were estoeined to be so in the first ages of the 
church ; such as are cited by the earliest writers 
among tlic Christians, as of divine authority, ^id 
afler Uie most diligiuit in(^uiry, vyrie rec>eive^and 
judged to be so by the council ( " ^ ' 


lofLUodicea. Thfy 
were written after the. days of Malachi, in whom, 
according to the universal testimony of tbe Jews, 
the spirft of prophecy eeased, Mai. iv. 4 — G. 
Not one of the writers in direfct: terms advances a 
^ claim to iris{)iration. I’liey contain fables, lies, 
and contradictions. 1 Maccabees, vi. 1, l(i. ^ 
Maeoabees^ ir 111, Ifi. ix. 2H. The apocryplial 
books are in general believed to be eononical by 
the cliurch ol Rome ; and, even by the sixth ar- 
ticle of the church of England, they are ordered 
to bo read for cxu^iple of life and instruction of 
manners, though it doth not apply them to esta- 
blish any doctrine. (Jther reformed churches do 
not so much as nmlCe even tliis use of them. Seci 
Pridcaux^s Connect ion^ vol. i. p. Ilf) — ‘12; Lee's 
Dis. on Ksdras ; Dirk on Inspiratfon^ p. 344 ; 
Alexander on Uie Canon; Horne's bdrodiitjcLum^ 
vol. iv. ji. 239. 

APOLLINARTANS were ancient lunatics, 
who denied the pnipor humanity of ChriS, and 
maintained tl\at the luxly he assumed was en- 
dowed with a sensitive and not a rational soul ; 
but that the divine nature supplied the place of 
the intallcctufd principle in man. Tliis sect de- 
rived its name from Apollinaris, bishoi) of Lao-- 
dicoa. Their doctrine was first condemned liy a 
council at Alexandria in 3fi2, and afUTwards in a 
more formal manner by a council at Rome in 
375, and by anotlicr council iu 378, which dc- 
pps^ Apotlinaris from his bishopric. This, with 
other laws enacted against them, reduced them to 
a very small number ; so that at last they dwin- 
dled away. <- 

APOLOGY, a Greek term, literally irajxirt- 
ing an excuse dl defence of some ]:M;rson, c^iuse, 
or fiction. Both in ancient and modern times 
the word has Utii applied to works written for 
the jirofessed design of defending or vindicating 
Christianity from the attacks of its enemies, and 
also those written in defenc.e of certain reli- 
gious sects by their advocatet^f Thas, among the 
ancients, we meet with the Ajwlogy of Justin 
Martyr, the Ajwlogeiic of Tertullian, Ac. And 
among the moderns, with Watson’s Apology^ 

• BiffcWs Apo logy^ and others. — B. 

* APfeSiT AC Y, a forsaking or renouncing our 
religion, cither by Sn o^icn declaration in words, 
or a virtual declaration of it by our actions. The 
primitive Christian church distiniruished several 
kinds of apostacy : the first, of those who went 
entirely from CIttistianity to Judaism: the sc- 
QOn^ of those who c.oinphcd so faawith the Jews, 
4 p> to communicate with them in many of their 
unlawful practiiM)s, withoht making a lormal pro- 
fession ql their religion; thirdly, of those who 
mingled Judaism and Christianity together; and 
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fourthly, of those who voluntari^ relapsed into 
paganism. Aiiostiu^y may be fanher considered 
as i. Original, in wVich we have all participated, 
Rom. iiL 23 ; — 2. National, when a kingdom re- 
Ifnouishcs the profession of Clirislianity ; — 3. 
Pe^nal, when an individual backslalcs from 
Gml, Heb. x. 38 ; — 4. Final, when men are given 
up to Judicial hardness of heart, os Judas. See 
BjlL'KSI.ipi'VG. 

APOSTLE, properly sigrdlies a messenger or 
person sent by anoflKC.* ujjcii some business. It 
is particularly applied !o (hem whom our Saviour 
ficputeil to pre^h. — 2. A[K>Bt!e, in the Greek 
liturgy, is used for a Ixjok containing the epistles 
of St. Paul, printed in the order w lxctein they are 

1x5 read in ehurehes through the course of Ike 
year. — 3. The appidlation was als(j given to the 
ol^inary travelling ministers of the church, Rom. 
xvi. 7. Phil. ii. 25., though in our translation 
the last is reriderLd messenger. — ‘1. It is likewise 
given to those pi'rsons who first planted the 
Ohristiun fuith in any place. Thus Fionysnwof 
CoritJLh is callcftthc Apiistle of France, ^aviei 
the Aixistle of the Indies, &c. 

APOS I LEH' rilKEl). See Creed. 

APOSTOLATE, in a general sense, is used 
fi r nission; but it more projierly denotes the 
ds ^ty or othcc of an apostle of Clirist. It is also 
u*-!' ! in ancient writers for the ollice ol a bishop. 
Hut as the title apostolicus has l)eeiiapproi»riated 

the i>ope, so tliat of a]>ostolate IxMUime at length 
restrained to the sole dignity t»f tlic |)f>|)etlom. 

AP08TOL1C, apostolical; something that 
relates to the ajiostles, or descends from them. 
Thus w'e say, llie apohtoliral age, apostolical doc- 
trine, apostolical cliaraeter, constitutions, tradi- 
tions, Ac. 

APOSTOLIC, in the primitive church, waa 
an apjieKation given to all sui’h cliurchcs as were 
founded by the ^Jpostles ; and even to tlie bisho|xi 
of those churcbi‘s, as being tJie reputed successors 
of the apostles. I’bese wore ion lit ad to four, 
viz. Rome, Ah'xniidriii, Antiiadi, and JeruMulera, 
In after-times, the otlier eliurchrs assumed the 
same quality, on account, principally, of tlie con- 
formity of their doetrinc with tlial oi the churches 
which were apostolical by foundation, and be- 
cause all bisliojMS held thcmsi lves successors of 
the apostles, or acted in their diixfses with tlio 
authority of ajx^stles. 

The first time the term apostoliral is attributed 
to bishops, as such, is in a letter of C lovis to tlie 
council of Orleans, held in 511, though that king 
does not there expressly denominate them apos- 
tolical^ hut {apostolica sedc digrPissimi) highly 
worthy of the ajiostolical sec. . In 4)81, Gnntram 
calls the blshopi^ met at the council of JVlacon, 
apostolical pontiiVs, apostoliri pontijices. 

In progress of time, the bisliop of Rome grow 
ii^ in |X)wer above the rest, and the tliree pa- 
triarchates of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jemsa- 
lem falling into the hands of the Saracens, the 
title aposlulical vpis restraiifi^d to Ilia ]K)pe and 
his church aloue ; though sof le ol the (lopcs, and 
St. Gre-gory Great, |^ot contented to hold the 
title by this tenure, began at lengtli to insist that 
it lielonged to them by another and pequliar right, 
as beii^ the successors of St. Peter. The coun- 
cil of Rheims, in 1049, declared that Ihe pope 
was the sole apostolical primat? of the univer^ 
chuTuh. And hence a great number of apoatol^^ 
cals { apostolical see, apostolical nundo^xqpos/olt*' 
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m/ notary, ap(^oliccd brie^ ap6stolical chamber, 
apostolic^ vicar, &c« . • 

APOSTOLJCAL CONSTITUTIONS, a 
cdlection of regulations att4l>uted to the qxMtlcs, 
and supnosed to iiave been collected by SL Cle- 
ment, wnose name they likewise bear. It m the 
general Opinion, however, that they are spurious, 
and that St C‘lrniont had no hand in them. 
They appeared first in the fourth centiyy, hut- 
have been much changed and corrupted since. 
There are so many thing* in them difle^rent from 
and even contrary to the genius and design of 
the New Testament writers, that no wise man 
would believe, without the most convincing and 
irresistible ^roof, that both could come fron»lhe 
aame hand. Grahe’s Answer to JVhiston ; Samr 
rin's Str. voL il p. 185 ; Ijardner's Cred, voL iit 
p. 11. efu lilt.; Dotldrulge' a TsPct. lec. 119. • 

APOSTOLIC FATHERS, an appellation 
usually given to the wfiters of the first century, 
who em|jloyed their pens in the cause of Chris- 
iianiW. Of thew^ writers, Coticlerius, and atler 
him XiC Clerc, have published a colU'ction ^ two 
volumes, accompanied l)oth with their own anno- 
tations, and the it'inarks of other loanicd men. 
See also the genuine epistles of tlie apostolic 
lathers by AhiJL Wake, 

APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION. Suc- 
cession. 

APOTACTITiEl, an ancient sect, who af# 
feoted to follow the example of the aixistles, ssarl 
renounced all their e-fiecta and iKwsessioiis. It 
does not ap^iear that they held any errors at first; 
but afterwards they taught that the renouncing 
of all riehes was n<k only a matter of counsel anu 
advice, but of prec4‘pt and nei'essity. 

APPLICATION is used for the act whereby 
our Saviour transfers or makes over to us what, 
he had earne<l or purchased by his holy life ami 
death. Accordingly it is by this application of 
the merits of Christ that we are to be justified 
and entitled to gVace and glory. 

Application is also used for that part of a ser- 
mon in which the preaclier brings home or a|)- 
plies the truth of religion to tlic conscii’iices of 
nis hearers. See Skhmon. 

APPROBATION, a state or disposition of 
the mind, jpv herein we put a value upon, or be- 
come plea^d with, some person or thing. Mo- 
ralists are divided on the principle of apfirobation, 
or the motive which detennines us to apfirove or 
disapprove.. Tlie Epicureans will have it to be 
only solf-iiiterf*st ; acxwrding to them, that which 
determines any agent to approve his own action, 
is its apparent tendency to his private happiness; 
and even Ihe approbation oi anot tier’s action 
fiowB from no other cause but an opinion of its 
^ndrncy to the happiness of the approver, either 
immediately or remotely. Others resolve appro- 
bation into a rnornl sense, or a principle of be- 
nevolence, by which we are determined to ap- 
prove every kind afleiaion either in ourselves or 
otbhrs, dnd all [ifihlicly use^ actions which we 
imagine to tlow«l'rom «uch afTections, without 
any view therein to ojjr own pigvate bappinese. 

But may we not add, that a true Christian’s 
approbation arisen from his perception of the will 
of Ghxl ? See Obligation. 

Al^PROPRl ATION, the annezing a bene- 
fioe to the proper and perpetual use of some reli- 
gious house, it is a term also often used in the 
nli^ud world as referring to that act of the 
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imiA by which we apply the bleatdiig^f the Go^* 
p(d to ourselvea. This eppropiiationi^ilea/ when 
we are enabled to bidieve in, feel, and ^bey the 
truth; but merely nominal and delusive ^hen • 
there are no fruits of righteousness and true hol^ ^ 
ness. See Assurance, • , 

AUU ARIANS, those who consecrated water 
in the eucharist instead of wine. Another branch * 
of them approved of wine in the sacrament, when 
reived at the evening: they likewise mized , 
water with the wine, 

ARABICI, erroneous Christians, in the third 
century, who thought that the soul and bod^ 
died together, and rose arain. It is said that Orr- 
geh ^nvincfd tlicm of their error, and that they 
then abjuredoL • 

ARCHANGEL, according to some diymeis 
means^ angel occupying the eighth rank in the 
celestifh hierarohy ; but others, not without rea- 
son, reckon it a 4itlc only applicable to our Sa- 
viour. Comfiare Jude ix. with Dan. xlL L I 
Thes. iv. 1(5. 

ARC^HBISHOP, the chief qr metTopoIito 
hishof), who has. several sufTrugans under him. 
Arehbisho|)S were not known in the East till 
about Uie yraidl'20 ; and tlioiigh there were some 
soon after this who had th^title, yet that was 
only a personal honour, by whieli the bishops of 
considerable cities were distinguished. It was 
not till of late that arclibislgifis wcame metpopo- 
litans, and Imd suflragnns under them. The^so- 
clesiabtiCal government of England is divided into 
two provinces, viz. Canterbury and York. The 
first archbishoj) of Canterbury was Austin, ap- 
pointed by king Ethel liert, on his conversion to 
ChAsthuiity, about the year 598, His grace of 
Canterbniy is the first peer of England, and the 
next to the royal ftimilv, having prccedeni% of all 
dukc'K, arwl all great otbeers ol Ine crown. It is 
his privilege, by custom, to crown the kings and 
oueens ot this kingdom. The orchbishop of 
York has precedence of all dukes not of tlie royal 
bloiHl, and« >f all ofticers of state, except the lord 
high chancellor. I’he first archbishop of York 
was Paulin us, appoinhxi by [)opo Gregoiy about 
the y<*ar 

Archdeacon, a priest invested witTiMiUr 
thority or jurisdiction ov4t the clergy and laity, 
next to the bishoji, either through the whole dio- 
cese, or cniy a jmrt of it. Tbdlre are sixty in 
England, who visit every t)|p years in tlirecL 
when they inquire into the reparations ana 
movea))k*s Oelotigiiig to churches ; reform abuses ; 
siisiicnd; excommunicate; in some places prove 
vtills ; and induct all clerks into benefices witbin 
their resijectivcjurisdictions.* 

AR( AJON T4CS, a sect aliout the ycaf 1 W or 
203. Among many other extravagant notions, 
they held that the world was creatal by archan- 
gels; they also denied the rcsiirreetion oi the body. 

ARCH-PRESBYTER, or ARCH-P^T,^a 
priest es^blishcd in some (fioceses lyittpi supe- 
riority ov^r the rest He^was ancTemjy chosen 
out of tlie coUj^e of presbyters, at the pleasure of 
the bishop. arch- presbyters were much of 

the same nature with our deans in cathedral 
churclies. ^ 

ARIANg, followers of Arius, a presbyter of 
the church of Alexandria, about 315, main- 
tained that the Son of God was totally and essen- 
tially distinct from the Fath^ ; that he was the 
first and nphlest of those beings whom God had 
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created — tide ipstrument, by whoec subordifiatc 
operation ^Wormed the univerw! ; and, therefore, 
inferior the Father lioth in nature and dignity : 
^ Blncf that the Holy Ghost was not God, but 
r- created hy the power of the Son. The Arians 
o^vnecT that the Son was the Word ; but denied 
that Word to have been etemrfl. They held that 
‘ Christ liad nothing of man in him but the flesh, 
to which the or word, was joined, whic|i 
. was tnc some as the soul in us. The Arians 
were first condemned and anathematized by a 
council at Alexandria, in 320, under Alexander, 
bishop of tliat city, who accused Arius of impiety, 
and cause4 him to be expelled from the coriunu- 
iiion of the church ; and afterwards hy 380 fathcfs 
in the general council of Nfce, assciiiblt^d by Con* 
Btantine, in 325. His doctrine, however, was not 
extinguished; on the contrary, it l)ecame the 
reigmng religion, especially in the east. Arius 
was recalled from banishment by. (‘onMtj>rjtine in 
two or three yefirs after the council of Nice, and 
Tne laws that had been enacted against him were 
repealed. Notwithstanding this, Athanasius, 
then bishop of Alexandria, n'fused to admit him 
and his foUowers to communion. This so en- 
raged them, that, by their interesIHit court, they 
rocured that prelat^^ to be depos<‘d and banished ; 
lit the church of Alexandria still refusing to ad- 
mit Arius into their communion, the emperor 
sent for him to Constantinople; where ujion de- 
livering in a fresh confession of his faith in terms 
less offcnsive, the em|T<'ror c^umnanded him to be 
received into tkrur communion; but that very 
evening, it is said, Arius died as his friends 
were conducting him in triuipjih to the great 
church of Constantinople. Anus, presseif hy 
a natural want, stefipeil aside, hut expired on the 
spot, his IkjwcIb gushing out. The Arian f»arty, 
however, found a protector in Con&tantius, who 
succeeded his father in the East. They under- 
went various revolution^ and persecutions under 
succeeding empt^rors; till, at length, Theodosius 
tho Great exerted every eflbrt to suppress them. 
Their doctrine was carried, in the filth century, 
into Africa, under the Vandals; and into Asia 
under the Goths. — Italy, Gaul, and Spain, were 
alsti- deeply infected with it; and towards the 
commencement of the sixth centurv, it was tri- 
umphant in mr^y parts of Asia, Atriai, and Eu- 
rone; but it sunk almost at once, when the Van- 
dals were driven out of Africa, and the Goths out 
of Italy by the arms of Justinian. However, it 
revived again in Italy, under the jJTotwrion of the 
Lombards, in the seventh century, and was not 
extinguished till alumt thi' end of the eighth. 
Arianisrn was again re vi veil in the West by Ser- 
vetUB, in 1531, for which he sutlf red death. After 
this the doctrine got footing in Geneva, and in 
Poland ; but at length degenerated in a groat 
measure into Socinianism. Erasmus, it is thought, 
reviving it, in his rominentaries on the 
New Teitetent ; and the learned Groti^s seems 
to lean that way. Mf . Whiston was «ne of the 
first divines who revived this controversy in the 
eighteenth century. He w'as followed by Dr. 
Ckrke^ who was chiefly opposed by Dr. Water- 
land. Those who diold the doctrine which is 
usualI|L tailed Law Arianisrn, say ft hat Christ 
pre-exBtid ; but not as the eternal Logos of the 
Wther, or as the being by whom he made 
the worlds, and had intercourse with the {latri* 
archs^ or as*having any certain nnk.or einploy- 
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mont whatever tha divine disppnsationa In 
modern times, tho term Arian is indiscriminately 
applied to those whoyonsider Jesus simply sub- 
ordinate to tho Fath^. Some of them believe 
Christ to have been the creator of the world ; but 
they* all maintain that he existed previously to 
1^ incarnation, though in his pre-existent state 
tney assign him diuerent degrees of dignity. 
•Hence, thf terms High and Low Arian, See 
pRE-KXisTEN'CK. Some of the more recent vin- 
dicators of Arianisrn have licen H. 'Taylor ^ in bis 
Apology of Ben Mordecai to his friends for 
embracing Christianity; Dr. Harwoid^ in his 
Five Dissertations ; Dr. Price^ in his ikrmons 
on the Christian Doctrine. See also file 4th vol. 
olb the Theological Reposiloryy p. 153 — 163, 
and Cornish's Tract on the Pre-existence of 
CItirist. 

On the opposite side, Bog^ic and Bennett's 
Hist of Dissenters^ vol. iii.' Abbadie, Wu/erlandf 
OuysBy Hey^ Robinson^ Evclcigh^ Hawker on the 
Divinity of Christ; — Culamy^ Taylor ^ ^illy 
Joncs^Pilcc^ and j^impson on the Trinity. 

ARISTOTELIANS. The followersof Aris- 
totle. They Indii'fed in the eternity of the world, 
bud r?' presented the Deity as somewhat similar 
to a j nciple of power giv mg motion to a machine ; 
and . nappy in the contemplation of himself, but 
regiudless of human affairs. I’liey were uncer^ 
ftfcin as to the iminortiility of the soul. — As this 
vms rather a ])hilosoi)liical than religious sect, we 
shall not enlarge on It. 

ARK, or Noah’s Ark, a floating vessel built 
hy Noah for the preservation of his family, and 
tlie several sjx'cics of animals, during the deluge. 
^’hc form of the ark was an oblong, with a flat 
bottom, and a sloped roof, raised to a cubit in the 
middle; it had neither sails nor rudder; nor 
was it sharp at the ends for rutting the water. 
I'his form was admirably culculaU*d to make 
k lie steady on the water, without rolling, which 
might have endangered the livel of the animals 
within. 

The length of this ark was 300 cubits, which, 
according to Dr. Arlmthnot’s calculation, amount 
to a little more than 517 feet ; its breadth, 50 cu- 
bits. or 91-2 feet; its heiglu, 30 cubits, or 54-72 
feet : and its solid contents 2,730-78*2, solid feet, 
suflicient ft>r a r.urriage for 81,062 tofls. It con- 
sisted of three stories, each of which, abating the 
thickness of the floors, might be alniut 18 feet 
high, and no doubt was partitioned into a great 
many rooms or ajiartmcnts. This vessel was 
doubtless so contrived, as to admit tbe air and the 
light on all, though tlie particular construction of 
the windows be not mentioned. 

ARK OF THE COVENANT, a smaU 
chest or cofler, three feet nine inches in lengtl)^ 
two feet three inches in breadth, and two Tcct 
three inches in height, in which were contained 
the golden (lot that had manna, Aaron’s rod, and 
tire tables of the covenant. The brk was reposit- 
ed in the holiest pl^ of the tafticrnocle. ‘ It Vras 
taken by the Philistines, andvdetained twenty 
(some say forty) years at l^rjaf h-iearim ; but, the 
people being afflicted with emerotTs on account of 
it, returned it with divers presehts. It w«8 aftei^ 
wards placed in the temple. The lid or coycring 
of the ark was colled the propitiatory or mercy- 
scat ; over which two figures were placed, called 
chembiniSj with expanded wings of a prouliar 
form. Here the Shechinah rested both ist the 
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tabernacle ar^ tem{)le in a visible cloud : hence 
were issued the Divine oracles by an audihle 
voice; and the high priest/ appear^ before this 
mercy-seat once every year on. the great day of 
expiation ; and the Jews, wherever they worsnip- 
ped, turned their faces towanls the place v^here 
the ark stoorl. 

In the second temple there was also an ark, 
made of the same shape and dimensiot^ with the 
first, and put in the same place, but without any 
of its contents and pt>culitr honours. It was ustMl 
as a representative of the former on the day of 
expiation, and a T(*pository of ^ic onoinal copy of 
tjie holy Scriptures, collected by Ezra ana tlie 
men of thf .great synagogue after the ceptitity ; 
and, in imiUition of tliis, the Jews, to this ddV, 
have a kind of iirk in tiu’ir synagogues, wherein 
tlieir sacred books are kept. ^ 

ARMENIANS, the inhabitants of Armenia, 
whose religion is the Christian of tlie Eutyebian 
Beet ; that is, they hold but one nature in Jesus 
Chi^t. See Eur Yen [AN'S. ' I’ hey assert also the 
procession of the Holy Ghost, from the father 
only. They believe tliat Christ, at his descent 
into hell fn*ed the souls of flie damned from 
thence, and repriiwed them to the end of the 
world, when they shall Im* remanded to etenud 
fiames. They In-licvc that the souls of the righte- 
ous shall not Ih^ (uhiiitted to the iHUiti/ic vision till 
after the resurrection, notwithstanding which the^ 
pray to depart(‘d saint.s, adore their pictures, mkI 
burn lumps before them. 'The Armenian clergy 
consist of |Kitriarchs, arc)ihishop8,-docU)rs, secular 
priests, and monks. 'I’he Armenian monks are 
of the order of St. Basil ; and every Wednesday 
and Friday they eat neither fish, nor eggs, nor 
oil, nor any thing niaxle of milk; arul during Lent 
they live n|)on noriiirig but roots. They have 
seven sacraments; baptism, corifirmation, |)e- 
nanco, the eucharist, extreme unction, orders, and 
matrimony. — They admit infants to the (;onimu« 
nion at two or tlfroe monllis old. They seem to 
place tlie chief part of their relimon in fastings 
and abstinences; and, among the clergy, the higher 
the degree, the lower they must live ; insomuch, 
that it is said the archl)islio[^.s live on nothing but 
pulse. They consee.rato holy water but once a 
year; at v'^hich time every one fills a |K)t, and 
carries it hArne, which brings in a considerable 
revenue to tin* church. 

ARM IN I A NS, persons who follow the doc- 
trines of Arinin ills, who was pastor at AmsU-r- 
dam, and aftetwards professor of divinity at Ley- 
den. Arminius had Ix'en educated in the opinions 
of Calvin ; but, thinking the dootrine of that great 
man w'ith regard to free will, jiredcsti nation and 
grace, too severe, he began to express his doubts 
concerning them in the year 151)1 ; and, ujion 
ffllrther impiiry, adopted the sentiments of those 
whose religious system extends the love of the 
Supreme Being and the merits of Jesus Christ to 
all mankind. The Arminians are also called Re- 
morntrants, becairae, in Itiy, they presented a 
remonstrance to tj^e status-general, wherein they 
state their grievances, and jiray ibr relief. 

The distinguishing* oT the Annioians 
may be/omprised* in the five following articles 
relative to predestination, universal reilemption, 
the corruption of man, conversion, aiul perseve- 
rance, viz. 

^ .1. That God, from all eternity, determined to 

beato^ sarivation on those who be foresaw would 
25 /> 
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persevere unto the enil ; and to infiict't^rlasting 

unishments on those who should cbntinuc in 

leir unbelief, and resist Ins divine sue^untt ^ • 
that election was conditional, and reprobalion in 
like manner the result of foreseen infidelity and 
persevering wickfiflnesw. . • 

II. That Jesus Christ, by his suireriri^ and. 
d^th, made an atonement for the sins of all man- 
kind in general, and of every individual in par 
tjculsr; that, however, none but those who be ‘ 
lieve in him can be partakers of divine benefits. 

III. That true faith eannot proceed from the 

exercise of our natural facmlticH and |)owrr8, nor 
frqm the forc.e ajid oiienitiori of free will ; since 
manf in consequence ^)f Ins ntUuml corruption, is 
thcapable either of thinking or doing any good 
thing; and that, therefore, it is in'cessary, in order 
to his conversion and salvation, that he be rege- 
neratwl and rent^ed by t lie ojH*nitiona of the Holy 
Ghost, which is* the gift of God through Jesus 
Christ. ^ 

IV. That this divine grace or enerjjy of tho 
Holy Ghost begins and pi'rfects every thing that 
can lie called good in man, and, consequently all 
good works are to be iittriliuted to God alone ; 
tliat, neverthe^sB, this grace is oll'ercd to all, and 
docs not force men to act iigairwt their inclinations, 
but may lie rchistcil and ri'iulcrcd iiu'/Icctual by 
the iierverse will of the impcinti'iit simier. Soriio 
motlern Arminians interpn# this and tin* last ar- 
ticle with a greater latitude. 

V. That GcmI given to the truly faithful, who 
are regenerated by his grace, the means of pre- 
serving theinselves in this state. 'I'lie first Ar- 
rainians, indeed, Igid some doubt with resjicet to 
the ftosing part of this article ; i,ut their follow- 
ers uniformly maintain “that the regenerate may 
loM'true jusilfying faith, full from a state of grace, 
and die in their sins.” 

After the ap|>ointment of Arminius to the theo- 
logical chair at Leyden, he thought it his duty to 
avow and vindicate tho priiicipli‘8 wliu h he had 
ombractMl ; and the freedom with winch he pub- 
lished and detended them, I'xposed him to tlfo 
resentment of those that adhered to the theologi- 
cjd system of Geneva, which then prevailed in 
Holland ; but his iirincipal o[)|)oneiit was (jlonftr, 
his cxillcaguc. Tne controversy which was thus 
liegun liet^ume more general afti^ the ticath of 
Arminius, in the year ItiOl), umi threatened to 
involve the United I’rovincjcs^in cJvil discord. 
The Arminian tenets gained ground under tho 
niikl anil favourable treatment of the magistrates 
of Holland, and were adopted by si'verul [icrsons 
of merit and distiiictioii. The (.'alvinista or Go- 
inarists, as they were now caHcd, appealed to a 
national syiiwf ; accordingly the synotl of Dort 
was convened, by order of the statcB-gcneral, in 
1618 ; and was composed of ecclwiastic deputies 
from the United Previnces as w'dl us from tho 
reformed cliurches of England, Hessia, J^nen. 
Switzerlapd, and the PalatinaU*. 'ripj^rtncqiiJ 
ailvocate unfavour of the Amiiniuns was E}H81 m>- 
pius, who at that time was professor of (Uvinity 
at Leyden. It was first pro|) 08 cd t/i diM'uss tho 
princfnal subjects in dispute, that the A rminiqns 
should lie allowed to state^and vindicate the 
grounds on ^ich their opinions were lounded ; 
but, some diUerence arising, as to the priqjiiiAnode 
of conducting the debate, the Arminians wero 
excluded from the assembly, their case was triwl 
in tlieir abaeijce, and they were pronounced guUly 
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of pcshlcmial errona, and condemned as corrupt- 
ers of the true religion. A curious account of the 
^ proceedings of the above 83 niod may be seen in a 
series of letters written by Mr. John Hales, who 
^ was piwsent on the occasion. 

In consequence of the abov^mentioned deci- 
sion, the Arniinians were considered os enemies 
to their country, and its established religion, 
and were inii(;h [K*rsecute<l. I'hey were treated 
* with great severity, and <le])riveri ol all their {losts 
and employments ; their ministf*rs were silenced, 
and their congregations were suppressed. The 
great Barneveldt was beheaded on a scaftbld ; and 
the learned Grutius, being eorvlemncd to pur 
petual im[)nsonment, fled,,, and took refuge in 
r' ranee. ^ 

After tlie diuith of prince Maurice, who had 
been a violent jiartisan in favour of the Gorna- 
rists, in the year KilJ.'i, the Amiiiiian cxilet^were 
restored to tlieir former reputatioif and tranquillity ; 
4|nd under the toleration of the state, lliey erected 
dhurches and founded a college at Amsterdam, 
appointing Kpist'opius the first tlieological profes- 
sor. The Armiiiian system has very much pre- 
vailed in England since the time of Archbishop 
Laud, and its votaries in other coiffitrie.H are very 
numerous. It is generally siip|)os('d that a ma- 
jority of the clergy in both the established churches 
of Great Britain favour the Arminian system, 
notwithstandiiig theif articles are strictly ("alvi- 
nistic. The name of Mr. John Weslxjy hardly 
need he mentioned here. Every one knows what 
an advoctite he was for the tenets of Armiiiius, 
and the success he met with. See Methodists. 

Some of the principal writer? on the side o|’ the 
Arminiaus have been Arminius^ EpUicopin6\ 
Varstiusy Grothis^ Cured etus^ Ltmbordi^ ]^e 
Clerc, iVetdeiTiy Goodwiriy Whitby ^ Taylor^ 
Fletcher^ &c. 

Some of the principal writers on the other siile 
have been Polhill in his Book on the Decrees ; 
John Edwards in his Veriias Redux ; Cole m 
his Socereignty of God ; Edwards on the Willy 
and Original Sin; Dr. Owen in his Display 
of Arminianisniy ami on Particular Redemp- 
tion; Gill ill his Cause of God and 'l\uth; 
aniV Poplady in almost all his works. 

AllNOLJ)lS'rS, the followers of Arnold, of 
Brescia, in thedwelfth century, who was a great 
declaimer against the wealth and -vices of the 
clergy. He is %lso charged with pr(*aching 
against baptism, and the eucharlst. He Was 
burnt at Rome in 1155, and his ashes cast into 
the Tiller. 

ARRHABONARII, a sect who held that the 
euchagst is ncithbr the real flesh or blood of 
Christ, nor yet the sign of thl*ni, but only the 
. pledge or earnest thereof. 

ARTEM( )NTES, a denomination in the se- 
c©nd century ; so calic^l from Arteinon, who 
t?agh^4^at at the birth of the man Christ, a cer- 
tain divi«iii«ncrgy, or jiortion of the divipe nature, 
uniteil itself to liiin. « • 

ARTICLE OF PATTH is, by some, defined 
a point of Christian doctrine, wliich we are 
obliged to believe as having been revealed by 
God hiuLsell) and allowed and established as such 
by tiqe, church. See Confessions.* 
MPnCLES OF THE CHURCH OP 
ENGLAND. See Ckoroh op Enc.land. 

ARTICLES, LAMBETR The Lambeth 
articles so colled, because drawn up at Lam- 
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beth palace, under tlic eye and withlhc assistance 
ofHirchbishop Whitgift, bishop Bancroft, bishop 
Vaughan, and other Eminent dignitaries of the 
Church. Tliat the reader may judge how Calvi- 
niatlc the clergy were under the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, we shall here insert them. “ 1. God 
hath from eternity predestinated certain persons to 
life, and bath reprolrated rertain persons unto 
death. .2. ,The moving or efficient cause of pie- 
destination unto life is not tlie foresight of faith, 
or of perseveranei*, or tff good works, or of any 
thing that is in the persons predestinated { hut the 
alone will of Grxl'jt goixl ^Aeasure. 3. The pre- 
dcstinati are a pre-determined and certain numlie^, 
whic?i can neither be lessoned nor iru^feased. 4. 
Sftch as arc not predestinated to salvation shall 
inevitably lie condemned on account of their sins. 
rx ^bc true, lively, and justifying faith, and 
the Spirit of God justifving, is not extinguished, 
doth not utterly fail, doth not vanish away in the 
eh'ct, either finally or totidly. C. A true believer, 
that is, one who is endued with justifying fai^, is 
certifiqpl by the full assurance of faith that his 
sins are forgiven, and that he shall Ih' everlastingly 
saved by cTirist. •!. Saving grace is not allowed, 
is m * imparted, is not granted to all men, by 
whi* they may be saved if they will. 8. No 
man is able to come to Christ, unless it U' given 
him; and unless the Father drew him; and all 
Wii arc not drawn by the Father, that they may 
cdTtn' to his Son. 9. It is not in the will or power 
of every man to hi; saverl.” What gave occasion 
to the framing these articles was this: — Some 
IKTsons had distinguished themselves at the uni- 
versity of Cambridge, by opiK)sing predestination. 
Alarmed at the o))inioii8 that were vented, the 
above-inontioncd archbishop, with others, com- 
posed these arti(;les, to prevent the belief of a 
contrary doctrine. 'J'hese, when completed, were 
sent down to Cambridge, to which the scholars 
were strictly enjoined to conform. 

ARl'OTYRTrKS, a Christian sect in the 
primitive church, wlio celebrated the eucharist 
with bread and cheese. The word is derived 
from »f>T 0 (y bread, and rupoc, cheese. The Ar- 
totyrites admitted women to the priesthood 
and episcopacy ; and Epi])hanius tells us that it 
was a cxinimon thing to see. seven gjrls at once 
enter into their church rolx*d in whire, and hold- 
ing a torch in their hand ; where they wept and 
bewailed the wretchedness of human nature, and 
the miseries of this life. 

ASCENSION OF CHRIST, his visible ele- 
vation to heaven. The osc^ension of Jesus Christ 
was not only presignified by many Scripture 
tyfies, but also by many remarkaGe Scripture 
prophecies, Ps. xlvii. 5. cx. I. Dan. vii. 13, 14. 
Mic. ii. 13. Ps. Ixviii. 18. 

Phe evidences of his ascension were numerovi. 
The disciples saw him ascend, Acts i. 9, 10. Two 
angels testified that he did ascend, Acts i. 11. 
Stephen, Paul, and John saw him in his ascended 
state., Acts vii. 55,^6. ix. Rev. i. „ The mar- 
vellous descent of tne Holy G||)iost demonstrated 
it, John xvi. 7. Acts iL 33. The terrible over- 
throw and dispersion of the Jewish nation is a 
standing proof of it, John viii.*21. Mattycxvl 64. 

Pke time of his ascension. It was forty days 
after his resurrection. He continued sd many 
days on earth, that he might give many re- 
ted proofs of his resurrection, Ac.t8 i. 3 ; that 
might instruct his followers m mxj, thing 
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which pertained to the abolishment of tlie Jewish 
cereinonief*, Acisi. 3; and that he o])ei#to 

them the Scriptures concerning hiciist'lf, and re- 
new their commission to preach the g«)s}xdy Acts 
i. 5, 6 . Mark xvi. 15. 

'Che manner of his ascensf’on. It was* from 
Mount Olivet to heaven, Acts i, 12 ; not in aiv 
pearance only, but in reality and truth; visibly 
and locality ; a real motion of his huii^iin. nature ^ 
sudden, switl, glorious, and in a triumphant man- 
ner. 1 le was parted fr^n his disciples while he 
was solemnly blessing them; and inultitudos ot 
angels attended him with sly)uts of praise, Ps. 
l;cviii. 17. xlvii. 5, G. 

'rhe or ends of ChrisVs asernsion^oere^ 
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cise of his kingly office. 8 . To receive gil'lf for 
men both ordinary and extraordinary, IV. Ixviii. 
18. 4. 'J’o open the w'ay into heaven for his 
pwple, Heb. X. l!), 20. Ft. To assure the suiiits 
of meir .awension also, John xiv. 1 , 2. 

AS(yETI(^, one who returcs from tha world 
for the purjKise of devotion and inortineation. 
When tlic monks came in fashion, this title was 
bestowed U]Km them, especially such as lived in 
Bolitude. It w,is also the title of several liooks of 
spiritual exercises, as the Ascelics^ or devout ex- 
ercise's of 8 t. Hasil, &c. 

ASCODROGITKS, a denomination whu#l 
arose alioiit tlie year 18 1 . They brought into 
their churclies liags or skins filled with new wine, 
to reprehcnt the new liottles filled with new wine, 
mentioned by Christ. They danced round these 
bags or skins, and, it is said, intoxicated them- 
selves with the wine. 

ASCOODRUTKS, a sect, in the second cen- 
tury, who reji'ctod the use of all symiMils and .sa- 
craments, on this principle, that incori*oreat things 
cannot be commmiicatetl b^ things cor|K)real, nor 
divine mysteries by any ilimg vihible. • 

ASSEMBLIES ()F TllE CLERGY are 
called convocations, symxls, councils. The an- 
nual meeting ot the church of Scotland is called 
a general assembly. In this assembly his majesty 
is represented by his commisMoner, who dissolves 
one meeting and calls another in the name of the 
king, while the nxslcrator does the same in the 
name of Jfrsus Christ. See Con\o<.a’i iom, Puks- 

BYTF.KUNS, Wn.STMIN.STER AssKMlif.Y. 

ASSENT, tliat act of tlie niiml, whereby it 
takes or acknowlwlgcs any proposition to be true 
or fiilsc. There are three degrees of assrnl ; 
— coiyecfarc, opinion^ and belief. Conjecture is 
but a slight and W€*ak inclination to assent to tin* 
thing projiosed by reason of the weighty objections 
that lie against it. Opinion is a more steady and 
fixed assent, when a man is almost certain, tliough 
*yet some fear of the contrary remains with him. 
Belief is a more full and assurcil assent to the 
truth. See Bkijef. 

ASSURANCE is the firm persuasion we 
have of the r>erUiinty of any thing, or a certain 
expectation of ^methipg fmure. 

Assurance of the Underspending is a wcU- 
grounded knowledges divine things founded on 
&xl’s^word. Obi ii. 2 . — Assurance of Faith 
does not relate to our personal interest in Christ, 
but donsists in a firm belief of the revelation that 
God has given us of Christ in his word, with an 
jontire dependence on him. Heb. x. 22. — As- 
9vr<mce of Hope is a firm expectation that God 
27 
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will grant us the complete enjoyment if whot ha 
has promlstMl, lleb.vi.il. 

The doctrine of assurariee, i. e. the beli^ tliat 
we have an interest in the divine favour, Has af-* 
forded matter for dispute among divines. ’ Some^j 
have assi'rted *th;^t it is not to Ui obtained in the 
present state, allowing that jHjrsons may lie in 4 
ho{xful way to salvation, but that they have no 
/eal or altMomtc assurance of it ; but this is clearly 
refuted liy fact as well as by serijitim*. That it is* 
(o be obtained is evidept, for we have reason to 
U'lievc many persfuis have actually obtaint'd it. 
Job xix. 25. IV. XV ii. 15. 2 '1 iiii. i. 12. The 
Scriptures exhgrt us to obtain it, 2,Cor. xiii. 5. 
Ileb. vlll. I'llumv. 21 The Jloly Spirit is 


1. To fulfil llie pro[)heeies and types concernihg Naid U»beiirtlvitness ill' it, Rom. \iii. KJ. Theex- 
1 . To take upon him mon* 0 |)enty the exer- ercisi* of the (’hristian graces is eunsidered ns a 

'I' I nroof^of it, 1 John iii. 14. 1 Joliu ii.3. We must, 

howavor guard- against presnmjitiori ; for a mere 
iiersuasion thatiChrist m our's is no proof that 
no is so. We iiuisi have evideiu-e before WC can 
have genuine aK>iiran<-e. It is necessary to olff^ 
serve, nlwi, that it is not a ihily yuposed Ufion all 
mankind, so that everv one, in whatsoever state he 
may Im*, ought to 1 m‘ iully persuaded of liis salva- 
tion. “We lit) not a (firm,” savs Suurin, “that 
Christians, of whose siiu*eri|^ there iimvlic some 
doubt, have u nglit to assurance; that back- 
sliders, us such, ought to persuade tin mselvrs that 
they shall l)e saved ; nor (liifwe snv that (^hristians 
who have arrived to the highest iLgree of holiness 
can la* persn.uled of tlie certainty of tlieir salva- 
tion in every period of their lives; nor, if lell to 
their own euorts, can thev enjoy it ; hut helievcrs, 
sumairted by thejfivine aid, who walk in all good 
coflkeienee helore him, these only have ground to 
expel this jirivilegi .” 

Some divines have m.-iintaiiied that ussumnu? 
is ineliuled in the very essenci' of faith, so that a 
man cannot have faith without as'-uranee ; hut wo 
must distinguish la-tweeii afisiiraiiee and justify- 
ing faith. The api'^tle, indeed, sjM'aks of the full 
assumnee of f'aitli; hut th 11 thi:; is a full and 
firm persuasion of what the Cios|H'l reveals; 
whereas the assurance we are speaking of re- 
laU’s to our |)ersonal interest 111 ( lirist, and is on 
efibetof this i'ailh, and not luith ilselt. Fukh in 
(Christ certainly includes some idea of assurance; 
for, except we la? asnured that he is the Saviour, 


we shall never mi to rely upon ffim as such; but 
faith in ( 'lirist does not itn[)ly^<n ussii ranee of our 
interest in him; for there may Ik* laith long be- 
fore the asKuranee ol' jicrsonal interest com- 
mences. The confounding of tliese ideas has 
lieeii the cause of ]iresuniptioii on the one liand, 
and despair on the otlier. Wlu-n nii'ii have been 
taught tliat faitls consists in b<*lieving thvft Christ 
died for tliem, and lH*eu assured that, if they can 
only bc'lieve so, all is well ; and that then they ard 
immediately pardonixi and jTistified, the conse- 
quence has Ih'cm, that the Isild and self-cquceitcd 
have soon wrought themselves up to litaji a^r- 
Buasion* without any gn^nd for iT, lirtheir own 
deccfition ; whilst the 3ejeet«*<l, humble, and pooT 
in spirit, not being able to work tlieinselves to such 
a pitch of confidence, have amcludeil that they 
have not the faith of God’s^'lect, and must inevit- 
ably be lost 

The means to attain assurance are noAhoMof 
an extraordinary kind, as wane [lexrple Imagine ; 
such aa visions, dreams, voices, ; but such aa 
are ordina^ ; self-exanunatioii) humble and con 
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■tent praydr; consulting the sacred oracles, Chns- 
tian communication, attendance on the divine 
ordini^ci*s, anil perseverance in the path of duty; 
Vithout which all our assurance is but presump- 
Si^un, ai\Jj our profession but hypocrisy. 

Assurance may be lost for % season through 
hodiiy diseases which depress the spirits, unwatem- 
fulness, falling into sin, manifold temptations, 
worldly cares, and n<*glc‘ct of private duty. He,* 
therefore, who would wish to enjoy this privilege, 
let him rultivaio communion with God, exercise a 
watchful s|)irit against his sjtirilual enemies, and 
give hiinsidf unreservedly to him whose he is, and 
whom he pri»resses to serve. See S'iurirVs Ser: 
vol. iii. ser. 10, Eng. rd. ; Cnsje's Sermons^ ser. 
LamhtrVs Set. on John ix. 35; IIcrv^A/a Theron 
and Aspasio^ dialogue 17 ; Howe's Works^ vol. i. 
p. 34^ 3 18; Brooks^ Burgess, Roberts, Baxter, 
Polhill, and Bavye on Assurance; Hot oaf* Sol. 
vol. ii. p. 2(>!). • 

^^SSTTRJTATVS, n branch of the Donatists, 
who held that tlie Son was inferior to the F'ather, 
and the Holy (Thost to the Son. Sec Donatists. 

ASTONISHMENT, a kind or degree of 
wonder introduced by .surprise;. This emotion 
always relates to tilings of the highest importance ; 
to things which apptiir tix) vast and extensive for 
the grasp of intellect, rather than to any thing of 
an intricate nature. The ImkIv marks in a striking 
manner the singular stllito of the mind under this 
emotion. I’he eyes are firmly fixed, without 
being directed to any particular object ; the cha- 
racter of countenance, which was formed by the 
habitual inHuence of some predominant affection, 
is for a time etfui'ed ; and a suspension of ev^ry 
other expression, a certain vacuity, strongly notes 
this state of mind. 

ATliANASI ANS, those who profess the 
sentiments held in the Athanasian creed. Sec 
Crerd. 

ATHEIST, one who denies the existence of 
God; — thi.s is called speculative atheism. Pro- 
fessing to believe in Gixl, and yet acting conlniry 
to this belief, is called practical atheism. Absurd 
and irrational as atheism is, it has Imd its vota- 
ries and martyrs. In the seventeenth century, 
Spinbs;!, a foreigner, was its noU'd defender. 
Lucilio Vuniiii, a native of Naples, also publicly 
taught atlieisin i^i I’raiice ; and In'ing convicted 
of It at Toulouse, was condemned and executed 
in 1(119. It lie^i ipiestioned, however, whe- 
ther any man ever seriously ailopted such a prin- 
ciple. The ])ret*u)sionh to it have Ixjcn generally 
founded on pride or atfeetation. The ojicn avowal 
of atheism hy several of the leading members of 
the French cuiiventidn seems to have be<;n an ex- 
traordinary moral [dienomenon. *Tliia, however, 
as we tel VC seen, was too vague and uncomfort- 
able a principle to last long. A rchbishop Tillol- 
aon justly observes, that s|K>culative atheism is 
unas?id|i^le upon Hve accounts. 1. Because it 
gives n6' tslendilv account of the existence of the 
world. — 2. It thx*s nof give any reasonable ac- 
count of the universal consent of mankind in thb 
apprehension, that there is a God. — 3. It requires 
more evidence for things than they are capable 
of gi\ing.jii-4. The allieist pretends to know that 
which ^ man can know. — 5. Atheism contra- 
dicts itself. Under the first of these he thus 
argues. — “ 1 appeal to any iftan of reason whe- 
ther^ any tliipg can be more unreasonable than 
obitinately to impute an effect to chance, which 
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carries in the very face of it all the arguments 
and characters of a wise* design and contrivance. 
Was ever any considerable work, in wliich there 
was required a great variety of parts, and a regu- 
lar and orderly disposition of those parts, done 
by chance? Will chance fit means to ends, and 
that in ten thousand instances, and not fail in 
any one 7 How often might a man, after ho had 
jumbled*a set of letters in a bag, fling them out 
ufx^n the ground IxTore they would tall into an 
exact poem.; yea, or so ifiuch as make a good dis- 
course in prose 7 And may not a little book be 
as easily made by chance as the great volume of 
the world 7 How long might a man be in sprinkr 
ling Colours upon canvass with a caseress hand, 
lierere they would happen to make the exact pic- 
ture of a man? And is a man easier made 
hy eSiance than his picture? How long might 
twenty thousand blind men who should be sent 
out from sc‘veral remote parts of England, wan- 
der up and down Iwfore they would all meet upon 
Salisbury plain, and flill into rank and file iii^the 
exact Older of an army 7 And yet this is much 
more ea.sy to 1x3 imagined than how the innume- 
rable blind parts bf matter should rendezvous 
theins 'lves into a world. A man that .sees Henry 
the S enth’s chapel at Westminster might with 
as go hI reason maintain (yea, with much better, 
considering the vast diHerence betwixt that little 
sfirueture and the huge fabric of the world) that 
it was never contrived or I'uilt by any means, but 
that the stones did by chance grow into those 
curious figures into whitdi they seem to have 
been cut and graven; and that mion a time (as 
talcs usually lx3gin) the materials ot that building, 
the st(.)ne, mortar, tiinlier, iron, lead, and glass, 
happily met together, and very I'ortunately ranged 
themselves into that delicate order in which wo 
see them, nbw so close compacted, that it must 
be a very great chance that parts them again. 
What would the world think of a man that should 
advance such an opinion as this, and write a hook 
for it ? If they would do him right, tlu y ought 
to look upon him as mad ; hut yet with a little 
more reason than any man can have to say, that 
the world was made hy chance, or that the first 
men grew up out of the earth as plants do nowx 
For, can any thing Im? more ridiculous, a^xl a^aingH 
all reason, than to ascribe the jirodiietioii ol jm F 
to the first fruitfulness of the earth, withdl^^ 
much as one iii.stance and exjxTiment, in any age 
or history, to countenance so monstrous a sup[x>- 
sition ? The thing is, at first sight, so gross and 
palpable, that no discourse al>out it can make it 
more apparent. And yet, thesi' shameful beg- 
gars of principles jrive this })recarious liocount of 
the original of things; a.ssume to tliemselves to 
be the men of reason, the great wits of the world, i 
the only cautious and wary ix^rsons that hate to 
be imjKiscd upon, that must have convincing evi- 
dence for every thing, and can admit of nothing 
without a clear demonstration of it.” Sw Ex- 
istence OP God. e 

Some of the principal writers «n the existence 
of a Deity have bern CLarmock, Xewion, Bvylc^ 
Cheyne, Locke, Nieuveniyt, Dcrham, Bentley, 
Ray, Cudworth, Sarnuel and John Clarke^ Aber^ 
ncthy, Balguy, Baxter, Fenelon, Til- 

lotson^s sermon on the subject, as quoted above^ 
has been considered as one of the lH‘st in the En- 
glish lan^age. Sec ser. I vol. 1. 
ATONEMENT is the satisfying Divine 
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lice 1)7 Jeans fthriBt giving hiinaelf a Tantom for U8, sufficient proof that he endured ptitiiiJhments m 
nndergoing the [lenalty due.to our siriB, and th^c- hia soul which were due to sin, ^nrk liv. 93. 
hy releasing us from that punishment which God Hch. v. 7. — 7. Tliis doctrine is declared^ and ^ 
might justly inflict upon us, Rom. v. 11. The confirmed, and explained at large, by the tmostlea * 
Hebrew word signifies coverings and indmates in their writir^s, 1 Cor. xv. M. f!ph. i. 7. jt John'^^ 
that our offences arc, by a proper atonfeinent, ii. 2., &c. &c. — g. This was the doctrine that 
covered ffoni the avenging justice of God. In was witnessed to the world by the amazing giflfli 
order to understand the manner wherein Christ of the Holy Ghost, wliich attended the cfos^jek 
bec^omes an atonement, “we sliould,t’ says Dr. {See the Acts of the Apostles.] The infer cncea 

Watts, “consider the following propositions, 1. and uses to he derived from this doctrine are* 
The great God having %ade man, appointed to t/iese: 1. How vain are all the labours and pre* 
govern hirn by a wise and righteous law, wherein, tences of mankind to seek or ho}M* for any iH’-tler 
glo]^ and honour, lift' and immortality, are the religion than that which is contained in the Gos- 
designed rewards for |ierfect obedience; but tri- pal of Christ! -It is here alone that, we can find 
bulution a*nfl wrath, ]):im and death, are tfie ap> ,^e«oUd and ration^ principle of reconciliation 
point'd recomjjense to those who violate this ifw, to an offeifded Goll, Tleb. iv. 1-1. — 2. How 
Gen. iii. Rorii. ii. fl, IG. i. 32. — 2. All r||^- strange and unreasonable it; the doctrine of the 
kind have broken this law, Rom, iii, 23. v. 1*.^ — Popiw church, which, while it ])rofe«ses to lie- 
3. God, in Ids infinite wisdom, did not think lievethe religion of ( 'hrisf, vet introiluc/t's nuiriy 
fit to pardon sinful man,' wit bout some compensa- other methoth •dT atoneinent lor sin, h(‘sides the 
tioii for his broken law; for, 1. If the great Ruler suflerings of the Son of God. [See aluive.]— 
of t^e world had pardoned the sins of men with- Here is a solid fuiindatioii, on which the greatest 
out any satisfaction, then his laws might have of sinners may hope for nc<a‘iit:n%ce with God, 1 
seemed not w'orih the vindicati^. — 2. Mon would Tim. i. 15. — i. •7’lds doctrine sliould he used as 
have been tempted to ])ersi.st*in their rebellion, a {lowerful motive to excite rc|)cntiince, Acts v. 
ami to repeat their old oflences. — 3. His forms 31. — 5. We Should use this atonciiumt of Christ 
of government among liis creatures might have as our constant W'liy of ucc(^ to God in all our 
appcareil as a matter of small im|Kjrtanee. — 4. prayers, ileb. x. Pl, 22. — (i. Also as a divine 
God had a mind to make a very illustrious displ^ guard against sin, Rom. \i. 1, 2. 1 IVt. i. 1.5, 

Ixjthof his justice and of his grace among man- IG. — 1. Ap an eraijmcMt^>r prevailing force to 
kind; on tlicse aocinints he would not pardon sin Im* used in pnivc'r, Rom. viii. .’>2.- -S. As a spring 
without a satisfaction. — 5. Man, sinful man, is of love to Gtxl, and to liis Son .Icsns Christ, I 
not able to make any satisfiiction to God for his John iv. 10. — 0. Asa strong persiuisive to tliat 
own sins, neither by his laljours, nor by his suf- love and pity which we should show on all occa- 
feririg.s, Eph. ii. 1, A, 9. — 6. Though nian lie in- sious to our fello*v ereatures, 1 John iv. 11. — 10. 
capable to satisfy for his own violation of the law, It snould excite ])ati(‘nce and holy joy under afllio- 
yet God would not suffer all mankind to {lerish. — tions and earthly sorrows, Rom. y. 1 to 3. — IL 
7. Because God intended to make a full ilisplay We shouM consider it as an invitation to the 
of the terrors of Ins justice, and liife divine re- Lord’s Supper, where Christ is set tlirlh to us in 
senlment for the violation of his law, tlier<‘fore the memorials of his pro] »itinlion. — 12. As a most 
he appointed his own Son to satisfy for the breaiSh effectual defence against the te rrors of d ving, and 
of it, by b<!Coming a projier sacrifice of expiation os our joyful ho]to of a Messeil ri burrection, 1 
or atonement, Gal. iii. 1(1, 13,-8. The Son of Cor. xv. 50. — 13. Lastly, as a dixinc allurement 
God being immortal, could not sustain all these t<» the upi^r world.” Sec S(•r.^ ser. 34, 

penalties of the law which man had broken with- 35, 30, 37; ICvans on the Atonement ; Dr. Owen 
out taking the niortid nature of man upon him,, on the Satisfaction of Christ; If cs/’.v Scripture 
without assuming flesh and blood, Heb. ii. 13, Doctrine of the. Atonement; Iferveifs Ttftron 
14. — 9. TJJic Divine Being having received such and Aspasioy dial. 3; Dr, Magee's Discourses on 
ample satisiiiction for sin by the stlfllTings of his the Atonement ; Jerrum's JaUcii^ on ditto, 
own Son, can honourably forgive Ids crcxiture {The Christian doctrine ol Aionement, coiisi* 
man, who was the transgressor, Rom. iii. 25, 20. dered especially in respect iiP'iU nature and ex- 
Now that this doctrine Li true, will appear, if we tent, has in our own country undergone preat 
consider, 1. That on atonement for sin, or an discussion, and given rise to a diversity ol opi- 
cffectual method to answer the demands of an nions, since Mr. Buck’s work was first published, 
offended God, is the first great blecsii^ guilty Of the leading views entertainex! among the or- 
man stood In need of, Mic. vi. 6, 7.-2. The very thodox on this Ruhjcc.t, it will Ik> jiroper t^ give a 
fiirst discoveries of grace which were made to man brief notice. rWiese may be classtxl under the 
•after his fall implied in them something of an heads oftheffcneroZ or and the /imi/ed 

atonement for sin, and pointed to the prmiitiation or dejinitc sdieme. The advocuites of the former 
Christ has now made, (jcn. iii. 15. — 3. The train maintain, that the atonement is to be viewed dis- 
of oeremonicB which were api^ointcd by God in tinct from its application — that the. 8ulJf"iifgji,of 
the Jewish church are plain significations of such Christ were of such a nature that they^^^ftstitute 
an atonement, 2’ Cor. iii. Cot ii. 7, 8, 9. Hcb. a real aUnement though wc shimld sujiyiose that 
3 r.— 4. Some of^the prophecies confirm and ex- none should ever actually re]ient and lie saved— 
plain the first pronlite, and sh%w that Christ was that the grand design ol the Saviour’s sufferings 
to ilie as an atoning sacrifice for the sins of men, was to make a disjilay of the evil of sin and of 
Don. *. 24—20.’ Is. hii.— 5. Our Saviour him- tluj divine justice, and themby to remove the ob- 
self laught us the doctrine of the atonement for stacle in th» way of the sinner’s salyatiop— that 
sin by liifl death, Matt. xx. John vi. 51. in consequence of the death of Christf God can 
Luke xxii. 19.— 6. The terrors of soul, the con- now consistently with all his prfections and the 
'sternatjon anc} inward agonies which oui blessed honour of his law, exercise his sovereign mercy 
sustain^ a httle tefore his death, were a and bestow eternal life upon whpm lie pleases— 
29 . 
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and as it Was not designed for one man more than 
another, but has an equal bearing upon the ^hole 
, worli^ indiscriminately, the offers oi salvation can 
now be freely made to all mankind withdht dis- 
•'tinctioa . Some of the friends of .this theory go 
stfll further, an<l deny that Chript made a plenary 
satisfaction for the sins of believers, because such 
8 satisfaction would, in their view, be incompati- 
ble with the grace that reigns in the salvation of 
'sinners; and consequently, although a provision 
has been made by which all who relieve will be 
saved, yet they assert that the claims of the law 
will remain for ever unsatisfied, that the ransomed 
of the Lord will never be free from guilt, and 
that Paul and his coinnanityis now in glory^ are^. 
at this moment as guilty as when oVi earth, and 
will for ever deserve the punishment of hell. 

The grounds ujwn wliich this theory <-f the 
atonement is urged, are the following: — l.'The 
style of the Scriptures; which,*^ In sf)caking of 
4he atonement, api)ly to it the most universal and 
unlimited language. “ Who gave himself a ran- 
som for all to re testified in due time.” “ Who 
is the Saviour of all men, especially of them that 
believe.” “lie is the propitiatior^ for our sins, 
and nr>t for ours only, but for the sins of the 
whole world.” — 2. IV Christ has made an atone- 
ment for the elect, and for them only, then salva- 
tion is not provided for all, and those for whom it 
is not provided, ennnorhe guilty in not receiving 
It But this is contrary to the whole tenor of the 
Gosik*!, which every where exhibits sinners as 
greatly guilty for rejecting Christ. 3. The Gos- 
pel, or glad tidings published by Chris^ is said to 
DC good tidings unto all people.* But if thcr^bo 
no atonement made for Inc sins of all people, the 
GbMpcl, instead of licing g(K>d news to tnem, is not 
addressed to them at all. 4. Ministers are re- 
quired to prc'ach faith, as well as repentance, to 
(ul sinners as their duty. But if no atonement 
has l)ecn made for their sins, they cannot believe ; 
for to them Christ is in no sense a Saviour, and 
therefore not a possible object of faith. 

The advocates of the limited or definite atone- 
ment, on the other hand, maintain, that the atone- 
mei^ cannot projierly he considered apart from 
its actual appi’ cation, or from the intention of the 
author in n^gard to its application — that, in strict- 
ness of siiec^cli,# the death of Christ is not an 
atonement to any until it be applied — that the suf- 
ferings of the Laiffi) of GikI are therefore truly 
yicanous, or in other words, that Christ in suffer- 
ing became a real substitute for his people, was 
charged with their sijis, and bore the punishment 
of them, and thus has made a full and complete 
datisfaction to divine' justice in ^half of all who 
shall ever believe on him — that this atonement 
eventually lie applied to all for whom in the 
divine intention it was made, or to all to whom 
God in his sover^nty has been pleased to decree 
believe, however, notwith- 
standui^^ic atonement is to be properly consi- 
dered as exactly commensurate with li'eSTdended 
application^ that the Lord Jesus Christ did offer 
a sacrifice sufiicient in its intrinsic value to exp- 
ate the sins of the whole world, and that if it had 
oeen the pleasure of^od to apply it to cveiy in- 
dividunli the whole human race wouM have been 
saved by its immeasurable worth. They hold, 
thercibre, that on the grounefof the infinite value 
of the atonement, the offer of salvation can be 
consistently and sincerely made to all who hear 
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the Gospel, assuring them that if*they will be- 
lieve they shall be saved; whereas;, if they wilful- 
ly reject the overtures of mercy, they will increase 
their guilt and aggravate their damnation. A4 
the'same time, the Scriptures plainly teach, that 
the will and disposition to comply with this con- 
dition depends jipon the sovereign gift of Gtod, 
and that the actual compliance is secured to those 
only for*whom in the divine counsels the atone- 
ment was specifically intended. 

This view of the atonltoent is supported by the 
following considerations: — 1. The language of 
Scripture. ” Christ loved the church ano^ve 
himself/or t/.” ” All that the Father hath giv^ 

me sbafi come unto mo.” “ I lay deifrn my life 
iofthe sheeny “I pray not for the world, but 
for Jhem which thou hast given me.” As to 
pas&ges of apparently a contraiy import, which 
seem to extend tlic object and design of the atone- 
ment to aZ/, these they say are capable in general 
of being interpreted, according to the plain usages 
of Scripture, as implying some of all sortSf instoad 
of every individual^ or as pointing out every one 
of the class ar body spoken of 2. That the doc- 
trine of vicarious or substitutive atonement was 
taugh^ by the typical sacrifices of the Jewish 
econri v'. 3. That the meaning of the term 

implit 3 an actual reconciliation as the effect of a 
i^tisf.iction to the demands of divine justice; con- 
sequently, if the atonement was made for all men, 
all men are actually reconciled, which is contrary 
to fact. 4. That inasmuch as it is admitted on aU 
sides tliat the Saviour sutFered and died, not with 
the actual intention of securing the salvation of all 
men universally, but only of a definite number 
determineil by the gift of the Father in the decree 
of election, the atonement is therefore properly to 
be denominated a definite atonement ^ and that 
every objection brought against this view of it falls 
directly against the doctrine of election. If it be 
conceded Uiat the Father gave to the Son in the co- 
venant of redemption a particular definite number 
ot the human nice to save ; that for these^ and these 
alone f did the Son die with an intention to savs 
them; that to none but this elect number will the 
atonement ever be in fact a] 'plied, the consequence 
is aliirmed to be inevitable, that the atonement is 
definite, because, election is definite. may 

call it otherwise; we may call it general^ wc may 
call it indefinite. But it retains its true charac- 
ter. It is what the divine purpose h^ made it — 
definite^ limited ; not, indeed, in its value, which 
is unlimited and infinite; but in its application, 
and in Teepect to the intention of the Father who 
appointed, and of the Son who made, the atone- 
ment.” As to the objection, that if* the atone- 
ment was not made for all, then those for whom 
it was not intentionally made are not guilty foi; 
not receiving it, and therefore cannot justly ba 
condemned on tliis accoun^ it is answered, that 
the primaxy ground of a sinner’s condemnation 
is not so mu^ his rejection of the Gosjiel as his 
previous violation of the law. The rejection of 
the Gospel when sincerely, though conditionally, 
ofiered, aggravatet his guilt, and according to 
human mrees of speech adopted in the Scrij^ 
tures, there is no impropriety in 'referring kis con* 
denmation to his shghting the terms of pardon; 
as he knows nothing of the secret puriioses of 
Heaven in regard to himself, and, therefore, 
no excuse to offer for his perverseness. Thu^ if 
a capital ofifendar were doomed to die fiw *a Odme 
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against the It^s of his country, and a pardon 
were tendered hun on certain terms while undbr 
sentence of death, which {)ardon he madly rejects 
from disatfection with the terms, it might be said, 
the man dies, because he rejected the offered par- 
don, whereas the real ground of his condcfnina- 
tion is his previous crime. Tlie same holds in 
the case of sinners under tlie Gosiiel. Their 
voluntary rejection of proflTered mercy ^eatly 
iUuslrates the deep-rooted dej)ravitv of their hearts, 
and in the same proportiAn display 'the justice 
of God in their punishment. See IhkghVs 
Theology y vol. ii. serm. 56. Jan^wai/s Lciters on 
th^ Atonement. Beman on the Atonement. Mm- 
docks Serfnon on the Atonement. BeiyieiB of 
Murdock in Christian Advocate^ vol. v. — B.l ^ 

ATTRIBUTES OF GOD am the several 
qualities or i)eTfoction8 of the Divine natiffe. 
Some distinguish them into the negative and {po- 
sitive or affirmative. The negative are such as 
remove from him whatever is imperfect in crea- 
ture^' such are infinity, imniutahility, imnior- 
tali^, &c. The positive are such as assert some 
perfection in God which is in and of himsidf) and 
which in the creatures, in anyAneasurt', is from 
liim. This distinction is now impstly discardtMl. 
Some distinguish them into absolute and relative : 
absolute ones arc such as a^ree with the essence 
of God; as Jehovah, Jah, relative ones are 
such as agrtHi with him in time, with some re ' 
flpect to hi.s creatures, as Creator, Governor, Pre- 
server, Rcd('emcr, &c. But the more commonly 
received distinction of the attributes of God, is 
into eommunicahle and incommunicable ones. 
The communicable ones are those of which there 
is some resemblance in men ; as goodness, holi- 
ness, wisdom, &c. the incommunicable ones are 
such as there is no apjiearancc or shadow of in 
men ; as independence, immutability, immensity, 
and eternity. See those different articles in this 
work; and Bates, Charnock, Abernelhy, and< 
Saurin on the Divine Perfections. 

ATTRITION. The casuists of (he church 
of Rome have mode a distinction l>etween a {kt- 
fer.t and an imperfect contrition. The latter they 
call attrition ; which is the lowest degree of re- 
pentance, or a sorrow for sin arising from a sense 
of shame, (ff any temi^ral inconvenience, attend- 
ing the comfhission of It, or merely from fear of 
the punishment due to it, without any resolution 
to sm no mdte; in consequence of which doc- 
trine, they teach that, after a wicked and ffagi- 
tious course of life, a man may l)c reconciled tp | 
GxkJ, and his sins forgiven on his death-bt'd, by i 
confessing them to tlie priest with this imiierfect 
degree of spirow and repentance. This uistinc- 
tioR was settled by the council of Trent. It 
i^ht, however, lie easily shown that tlio mere 
sorrow for sin because of its consequences, and 
not on account of its evil nature, is no more ac- 
ceptable to God than hypocrisy itself can be. 

AVARICE is on immoderate love to and de- 
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sire afU'r riches, attended with extreme diffidence 
of future events, making a person rob himself of 
the necessary comforts of life, for fear of 'dimi- 
nishing his riches. See Cov etousn kss and Mibeiu 

A VERSIOJ'T, hatred, or dislike. Dr. Watts ’ 
and others o{)pose iiversion to desire. When w6 
look, say they, ufion an object as good, it excites • 
desire; but when we look ujjon an object as evil, 

awakens what we call aversion or avoidanco. 
But Lonl Kaimes observes tliat inversion is oj>- 
|)os(k1 to affwtion, and not to dc'sire. We havo 
an affection to one {x^rson, we have an aversion to 
another ; the former disiioses us to do good, tlie 
latter to clo ill. • 

^AVDIENTES, ai^ order of cattx'.humens in 
the primitive Christian church. They were so 
culled from their Ix'iiig admitted to hear sermons 
and th% Scri{itiires read in the church ; but they 
were dbt allowed 'to Ik* {iresent at the prayers. 

Alias BURGH, or AUGUSTAN CON- 
FESSION, a celebrated c4)nfessionof faith drawn • 
up by lAither and Melancthon on behalf of 
themselves and other ancient reformers, and pre- 
sented ill i5r>0 toihe em{)eror (Charles V. at the 
diet of Augusta, or Aujishurgh, in the name of 
the evangelic ftxly. This ronfesaion c^intains 
twentj'-eight chaipters, ol’ vvhisli tho greatest part 
is enqployed in re|)reaenting witli i)ers{>icuity and 
truth the religious o|)inions of the ProteslanlH, 
^'Uld the rest in {pointing out ^e errcprs and abuses 
that occu.sioned their si^piiration from the church 
of Rome. The leading doctrines of this ronfes- 
sion arc, tho true and essential divinity of tho 
I Son of Gotl ; his substitution and vicarious sa- 
crifice, and the noce^ssity, fre^cdom, and efficacy 
of Invinn grace. A civil war followed this ditst 
that lasted u{)ward8 of twenty years, but which 
only s{)read the new opinions, instead of extirpa- 
ting them. 

AUGUSTINS, a religious order, who ob- 
served the rule of St. Augustin, prescrilped them ' 
by pofpe Alexander IV. in 1256. This rule was 
to have all things in ceininon ; the rich who en- 
ter among them to sell their ipossessions, and 
give them to the poor ; to employ the first part 
of the morning in labouring with their hands, 
and the rc.st in reading ; when they go abroad, % 
go always two in company ; never to cat but in 
their nioiiastery, (Jtc:. ^ 

AUSTERITY, a state of rigid mortification. 
It is ifislinguisht'd from wverity^rid rigour thus*. 
Austerity, relates to the manner of living; se- 
verity to the manner of tliinking ; rigour to the 
manner of {lunishiiig. To ausU'rity is opposed 
effeminacy ; to severity, relaxation ; to r^our, 
clemency. A hernut is austere in his j^'e; a 
casuist severe in Tils application of religion oi 
law ; a judge rigorous in his sentences. 

AUTOCEPIIALI BISHOPS. This de- 
nomination was given to such bishops in tho pri- 
mitivo church as were exempted from tlie jiU^ 
diction of^heip. 


B. 


BAC&BITINa See Detraction and 
Slander. 

BACKSLIDING, the act of turning from the 
, path of duty. It may be considered as partial 
whan applied to true beUereris who do not back- 


slide with th% whole bent of their will ; as 
taey, when applied to those who, after prOftssing 
to know the truth, wiHuIIy turn from k, and live 
in the practice of sin ; aejina/, when tlie mind is 
given up to .judicial hardness, as in the case 'd 
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Jiulns. Parlial'hackffliding must Ihj distinguish' 
ed from hypocrisy^ as the former may exist where 
th<jrc are j^rarious intentions on the whole ; but 
' (he latter is a studif'd profession of appearing to 
• be vdiat we ari^ not. 

• I'he causes of backsliding ye— the cares of the 
, world; im|)ro|)er connexions; inattention to se- 
cret or clt^set duties ; self-conceit and de|Kmdence; 
indulgence; listening to and parleying with 
Unnpiations. A backsliding stale is manifested 
by jndidi'rencc to ]miycr and sclf-cxainination ; 
trifling or unprofitable conversation ; neglei^t of 
public ordimmees; shunning the people of God; 
Hss<M*iating with the world; tlunaing lightly ‘Of 
BUI ; neglect of the Bible ; and often by gn/ss L'li- 
inoralily. The conseguc*tices of tbis awful state, 
are — loss of character; loss of comfort; loss of 
usejidness; an<l, as long as any remairju in (bis 
slate, a loss of a wcM-gromidcd hope oP fulure 
haj)[)iness. 'I’o avoid l/ds stkte, or recover from 
<.c> should hi'ware of the. first apfiearance of 

sill; lie much ill prayer; atteriil the ordirumees ; 
and unite wiUi the pcojdc of God. We should 
consider the awful instances of a|.K)Stiiey, as Saul, 
Judas, Demas, i^e.; the many warnings \vc have 
of it, Matt. xxiv. 13. JTeh. x. 38, Luke ix.(j‘3; how 
it grieves the T loir Spirit; and how wretclnnj it 
makes us; above all things, our dependence should 
be on God, that we may always be directed by his 
Spirit, and k*‘pt by^iiis (X)\vcr. See Apo.s'iacy. 

PANGORIAN r;()XTROVK[lSY, s^ieall 
cd from Hanger, or the bishop thereof. Pishop 
Hoadley, the bishoii of that dicx'cse, preaching Iw 
fore George 1., assiTted the supreme authority of 
Christ, as king in liis own kingdom ; and that he 
had not delegab'd his power, like tem|xirat law- 
givers during their absence from their king<loiii, 
tf) any pc'rsons, as his vicegerents or deputies. 
This important sermon may lie seen reiuinted in 
the LivoriMiol Tlu*ological Rejuiaitory, vol. v. p. 
301. In 1717, he also pul^lished his Prcserratiir^ 
in which he advanced some juihitions contrary to 
temporal and spiritual tyranny, and in behalf of 
tlie civil and religious liliertiesof mankind: ujxin 
wliicli he was violently opposed, accused, and jxt- 
sccuted, by the advix’dtes for church power; but 
hi was detended and supported by the civil jxiw- 
ers, and his abilities and m(H;knes8 gained him 
the }jlaudits ^ many. 

BAiVlANo, a religious sect in the empire of 
the Mogul, whotlx'lieve a Metempsychosis ; and 
will therefore eat no living creature, nor kill even 
noxiniM animals, but endeavour to release them 
when in the hands of others. ' The name Banian 
is sometimes extended to all the idolators of India, 
os cmitruilistinj^uiAhed from the Mahometans. 

BAPTISM, tlie cereinonySaf washing, or the 
ap plication of water to' a person, in the name of 
tiio Fathsr, the Son, and the Holy Gla)9t, by 
which he is initiated into the visible chuich. 
Qm^ist^ exhibits to us the blessings of pardon. 
flaivflli«0 through Jesus Christ, unign to and 
communion with him, the out-{K)uiiing of the 
Spirit, regeneration, and sanctification. From 
baptisni results the obligation of repentance, love 
to'Christ, and porpotuardevoteduess to his praise. 
Baptism do^Y^t «pnstitute a visible subject, but 
only Yecognixes one. Ministers oi^ have a right 
to auSiuniMer it, and have a negative voice in op- 
position to all claims. It is an ocdinancc binding 
on all who have been riven up to God in it ; and 
to 1)0 i)er|)etuated to the end of the world. It is 
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nok however, essential tosaKatioh ; for mere par- 
ticipation of sacrarnents cannot qualify men for 
heaven: many have real grace, and are conse- 
quently in a salvable state, oeforc they were baj> 
tiwjd : Ix'sides, to supmse it eB.m'ntiaI is to put it 
in the place of that wWh it signifies. 

Baptism has been supposed by many learned 
persons to have had its origin froni the Jewish 
church ; .in whicli, they maintain, it was tlie 
practice, long before Christ’s time, to baptize pro- 
selytes or cxjnverts t* their fuith, as part of the 
eeremony of their atimishion. “ It is Btmngc to 
me,” says Dr. Doddridge, ” that ;iny should doubt 
of this, when it is jdain from ex])ress passages in 
th^ Jewish law, that no .lew who .laid lived like 
4 Gentile for oiu', day could be restored to the 
communion of this ehiircli without it. Compare 
Ifiimb. xix. 19 and 20, and many other precepts 
relating to ceremonial pollution**, in wbien it may 
lie seen, that the Jews were rciulered inc^iqiable 
of appearing before Gtxl in tliO taberna<‘le or tem- 
ple, till they vvjTC washed either by batl^^ng or 
K|)rinkling.” Others, however, insist that the 
Jewisti j)mRelvt*' ba|)tism is not by far so ancient ; 
ami that John the Bai»tist was the first adimnis- 
trahr of Iwplism among tlie Jevv,s. 

'i l)aj>ti>fn of J*)hn, and that of oiir Saviour 
and .iis ap*>'.tles, have been snpjK>si d to be the 
Harin' ; be(VMise I hey agree, it is said, in their sulv- 
jeets, form, and c'nd. Hut it must U' observed, 
that though tliere he an agreement in some par- 
lieiiiai.s, yet (here is not in all. The immediatt 
iiistitntor of Jolm’s liajitiMii was God the Father, 
John 1. 33; but the immediate institutorof the 
Christian baptism was Christ, Matt, xxviii. 19. 
.John’s baptism was a preparatory rite, referring 
the subjects to Christ, who was about to confer 
on tliciii spiritual bles-.ings, Matt. iii. 11. John’s 
baptism iwas confined to the Jews; but the 
(Christian was common to Jews and Gentiles, 
Matt. iii. 5. 7. xxviii. Rt. It does not appar 
that John had any formula of administration; 
but the Christian ba]»tism has, viz. “ In the 
name,” &c. Tin* ba]»tism of John was tlie con- 
cluding scene of the legal dis|)ensntion, and, in 
fact, part of it ; and to be considered as one of 
th(^ “divers washings” among the Jews; for 
he did not attempt to iiiake any altej;ation in the 
Jewish religion, nor did the jx‘rsoift he liaptizcd 
cease to be mcinlx-rs of the Jewish church on ac- 
count of their bapism : but Christian baptism is 
the regular entrance into, and is a part of, the 
evangelicri diH|>cnsatioi), Gal. iii. 27. It does not 
appear from the inspired narrative (however pro- 
bable from inferential reasoning), that any but 
John himself was engaged as operak)/ in his bap- 
tism whereas Christ himself baptized none ; but 
Ills disciples, by his authority, and in his nau^ 
John iv. 2. 

Baptism has been the subject of long and sharp 
controversy, both as it reaped the subject and the 
mode. To state all that has been said on both 
sides would be imj^ssible in a. work of this kind. 
An abstract, however, of the i^hief arguments, I 
think it my dut^ to presei^t to the reader, in order 
that hd may judge lor hij^elf. 

As to the subjeot. ^ 

The ANT1P.®D0BAPT1STS hdld the 
belief that adults only are proper subjects, b^ 
cause Christ’s commission to baptize appears* to 
them to restrict this ordinance to sudh only us 
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ar** taugtii, of mtulc disciples ; and that, oonse- 
qupiitly infants, who cannot l>c thus tau^it, are 
to b(; cKcIudcd It does not appear, say theVt tliat 
tiie ajwstles, ' in executing Cnrist’s ci^inmission, 
ever baptizecl any hut those who were first ^in- 
8tru<'tcd in the Christian faith, and pro^eq^'d'their 
belief of it. They contend that infants can re* 
f eivc no l)cnofit from it, are not capable of faith 
and rc()entance, wiiich are to be considered as 
pre-requisites. 

As to th§ mo<le, ' 

They oliacrve that the nicanin^^ of the word 
signifies immersion or dipping only; that 
JI)hn bap|^ 2 ^d in Jordan ; that he chosca^lace 
where there was muck water; that Jesus caaie 
up out of the Water; that Philip and the eunuch 
went down hijtli into the water. That the tcHns 
washing, imritying, burying in baptism, so often 
mentioned in Scripture, allude totliis mode; that 
immersion only was tlie practuT of tlie apostles 
and the first Cliristians; and that it was only 
laid^side from the love of novelty, and the cold- 
ness of our climate. These positions, they think ' 
are so clear from Scripture, a«d the history of 
the churcli, that they stand in need of but little 
argument to sup]>ort them. Furtlier, they idso 
insist that all i^Kwilive ins! itutioriK depend entirely 
U|^>n the will and declaration of the institutor, 
and that, tlierefore, reasoning by analogy froir# 
p^e^^ous abrogated rites, is to 130 rejected, and the 
express command of Christ res^iccting baptism 
ought to Ihj our rule, 

PvEDOBAPTISTS. 

The Pffidobaptists, however, are of a different 
opinion. As to the subject^ they l)elieve that quali- 
fied adults who have not been baptized kTore 
are. certainly proper sulrjects; but, then, .they think 
also that intants arc not to 1x3 excluded. They 
btilieve that, as the Abrab.imic and the Christiar^ 
cx)vennnU are tlie same, Qcn, xvii. 7. Ilebw viii. 
Il2; that as children were a<lmitted under the 
former; and that as baptism is now a sciil, sign, 
or confirmation of tliis covenant, infants have as 
great a ri^ht to it vis the children had a right to 
me seal of circumcision ujider the law, Acts i. 39, 
Rom. iv. 11. That if children are not to Ihj 
baptized htiruuse there is no [lositive command 
for it, for the same reason women should not come 
to the Lord's Supper; we should not keep the 
first clay of the week, nor attend public worshi})^ 
for none of these arc expressly commanded ; that 
if infant hap..lsm had been a human invention, 
how would it have been so universal in the first 
300 years, ajid yet no recu)rd left when it was in- 
troduced, hor any dispute or controversy about 
iti Some bring it to these two ideas; 1. That 
did constitute in the Jewish chupch, the 
membership of infants, and admitted them to it 
by a reli^ous ordinance, Grcn. xvii. Gal. iii. 14, 
17. 3. Thiit this right of infants to church 
mewbersbh) was never taken away. Ijcing 

the case, infants must Ive nxxjAcd, because God has 
ftstituted it ; andf since infants must be received, 
it must bcj either with^t baptism or with it : but 
none must he received without baptism, therefore 
infants ffiust, of necessity, be Ixiptized. Hence, 
it is clear, that under the Gos^iel, infante are still 
continued exactly in the same relation to God and 
his church, in which they were originallv placed 
DnderAhs former dispensation. 
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That infants are to be received into the churcl^ 
and as such baptizi'd, is also inferred from the 
following passages of Rcrijvture : Gen. xvii, Isa. 
xliv. 3, Mattxix. 13. Luke ix. 47, 48. Mrfk ix. 
14. Acts ii. 38, 39. Rom. xi. 17, 21. 1 Cor.*vii. 14. 

Though there are no express exaqiplel in the 
New Testament bf Christ and his apostles 
tizing infants, yet this is no proof that they woro 
excluded. Jesus Christ actually blessi'd little 
children; and it would be hard to believe that 
such reci'ivetl Iris blessing, and yet W'cre not to li® 
niemlvers of the Gosixjl ejiurch. If Christ rcceiv* 
ed them, and would have us receive them in his 
panie, how can it b« reconi'iled to ke^u them out 
of the visible church ? Besides, if children were 
blot to 1)6 laiMized, itbvould have been expressly 
forbidden. None of the Jews had any apprehen- 
sion of the ri'joction of infants, which they must 
have /ad, if infants had lieen rejected. A s whole 
households weu^ baptized, it is probable there 
were children among them. From the year 400 
to 1 150, no s<x;iety of men, in all that ])eriod of 75Cf 
cars, ever pretended to say it unlawful to 
aptizc infants ; and still nearer file time of our 
I Saviour, there a)>iM'ars to have been scarcely any 
one that so much as advised the delay of infant 
I)aj3ti8rn. Irenaais, who live(Jin the wvond cimtu- 
ry, and was well aequaint(‘d with Polycarj), who 
was John’s disciple^ deedarcs expressly that tlie 
church learned from the aixi^les to l)aptize children. 
Origeii, in the third century, affirmed that the cus- 
tom of baptizing infants was received Ironi Christ 
and his ai^tles. Cy prian, and a council of minis- 
tess (held alioutthe year SlVl), no less than Bixt>^ 
six in nunilH^r, unanimously agreed that children 
migitt he baptize?! as soon os they were bom. 
Anibrosr, who wrote about 274 years from the 
ajjostles, declares that Uie baptism of infants had 
l»een the practice of the aixistlus themselves, and 
of the church, till that time. I’he catholic 
church every where declared, soys Chrysostoin, 
in the fifth century, that infiiiits should be bap- 
tized; And Augustin affirmed that he never 
heard nor read of any Christian, catliolic, or 
scjcturian, but who alwaya held that infants were 
to be bajitized. They further believe, that there 
needed no mention in the New Testament ofc re- 
ceiving infants into the chuieh, as it had liecn 
once aj>(X)intc‘d and never repealed. The dictates 
ot* nature, also, in parental feelii1|ja ; the verdict 
of reu!k>n in favour of privilege ; tlie evidence in 
favour of children being sharers of the seals of 
grase, in coiniiion with their parents, for the space 
of 401)0 years; and especially the language of pro- 
phecy, in relimmee te the children oi the Gospel 
church, make it very probable that they were not 
to be rejeeUMl. So far from confining it to%dult8 
it must be remembered that there is not a single 
instance recorded in the New Testament -in • 
which the dcijcendants of Christian parents were 
bai^ized in adult years. 

Tliat infants are not proper subjects for^bsq^ism 
bocaufuj ^cy cannot proies^aith and repentance, 
they deny. This ol)jection falls with as much' 
weight ui)on the institution of circumcision os 
infant baptism; since they are as capable, or are 
as fit subjects for the ona asthc other. It is 
generally ac^owledged, thaipMPWnts die (and 
u great part of the liuman race do die in iilBlDcy,) 
they are saved : if thi# he the c^, then, why re- 
fuse them the sign in infancy, if tlujy are capable 
of enjoying^ the tiling signified 1 “AVhv,” suvs 
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Dr. Owen, “ is it the will of God fiiat unhelievers 
fihould not 1)0 baptized ? It is because, not grant- 
ing them the grace ho will not grant them the 
r sign* If Go<l, therefore, (lenies tiie sign to the 
^infant-seed of believers, it must l>e because he de- 
nics them the grace of it ; and th^jn all the chil- 
dren of Ixflioviiig parents (uj)on these principles) 
'dying in their infancy, must, without ho[)e, be, 
eternally damned. I do not say that all must be 
so who are not baptized ; but all must Ik; so whom 
God would not nave baptized.’* Something is 
6ai<l of baptism, it is observed, that cannot agree 
to infants: faith goes before baptism; and, Jis 
i^onc but adults are capable of believing, so no 
others are capable of baptism; but it is replie<l; if 
infants must not l)c bafitiiied beem^e somefliin|f 
is said of baptism tliat does not agree to iiilants, 
Mark xvi. 10, then infants must not be saved, 
because soiiietlii^ is said of salvation tliy does 
not agree to infants, Mark xyi. 10. As none 
but art lilts are capable of helieviiig, so, by the ar- 
•gument of the llaptists, none but adults arc capa- 
ble of silvation: lor be that lu'Iieveth not shall lie 
damru'd. ButfClirist, it is said, set an example 
of adult liaptism. True; but hi; was ba|)tizi’din 
honour to John’s ministry, and t(^eonform liim- 
Bclf to what he apnointed to his followers; for 
which last reason no drank of the saiTa mental 
cup; but this is rather uri argument for the Pse- 
ilobaptists than against tliem; since it plainly 
shows, as Dod<lridge observes, that liajitisrn may 
be administered to those who arc not capable 
of all the purrxiscs for which it was designed; 
*inco Jesus Clirist, not la'ing a sinner, eould 
not l)C ca])ab]o of that faith and repentance 
which arc said to be necessary to tliis ©rdi- 
nance. 

ils to the mode. 

They believe that the word /Sjcstto signifies to 
dip or [ilungc; but that the tcrmjSetwTi^.., which 
is only a derivative ol and consequently 

must be somewhat less in its sigMification, should 
beiuvaviably used in the New 'I’est ament to ex- 
press plunging, is not so clear. It is therefore 
doubted whether dipping ])e the only me.uiirig, 
an^ whi'tluT Christ absolutely enjoined immer- 
sion, and that it is Ins jKXsitive will that no other 
should Ik; used. As the word^jt^n^o is used for 
the \arious alihitions amon^ the Jews, sueli us 
Bpnukling, pouriiig, &e. Keh. i\. 10; for the 
custom of washing before meals, and the wasliiug 
of household furniture, jjots, &c.; it Ls evident 
from hence that it docs not exjiress the manner 
of doing, whether by immersion or ad’usion, but 
only tl)e thing doucj that is, washing, or the appli- 
catioifKif water in one form or giber. Dr. Ow<'n 
observes, that it no where signifies to dip hut as 
^deuotiiig a mode of and in order to wasliing or 
cleansing; and, according to others, the imxlc of 
use is only the ee,remoriial part ol a positive iu- 
stittiUi; a** in the sup^M^r of the Lord, the 
time ol the day, the number and |JoslufB of com- 
municants, the quality and ciuantit/ of bread 
and wine, aro cireumstances not accounted es- 
sential by any party of Christians. As to the 
Hoi)ivvv word 7 ’ai)a/, it is considered a, generic 
ter ill; tlutlMMffl, primary, and proiH;r mean- 
iu^r ii«Lo tinge, to dye, to wet, or thflike: which 
primary design is eirectcd hy dill’erent modes of 
appluMtion. If in baptism meo there is an ex- 
pr.v* ho iMublcm of the descending iniluence of 
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the Sjwrlt, pouring must lie tlie mj)de of adininm* 
tniiion; for that is the Si*riptural term most 
commonly«nnd properly used for the communica- 
tion of divine influences. There is no object 
whatever in all the New Testament so frequently 
and so explicitly signified by baptism as these 
divine inl’uences. Matt. iii. 11. Murk i. 8, 10. 
Luke iii. IG to 2*3. John i. 33. Acts i. 5. ii. 38, 
30. viii. 12, 17. xi. 1.5, IG^ The term sprinkling, 
also, is* made use of in refenmcc to the act of pu- 
rifying, Isa. Iii. 15. Heb. ix. 13, 11. Ezi'k. xxxvi. 
25, and therefore canffot be inapplicable to bap- 
tismal purification. But it is Mb.scr\ed that John 
baptized in Jordan : to this it is replied, to infer 
alwjjys a plunging of the wliolo Ixxly in water 
Irpm this word, woiilil, in many iiAtances, be 
lalsc and absurd : the same Greek pnqKisition tv 
ismsedwhen it is said they should be baptized 
toUh fire; wliile few will assert tliat they should 
be plunged into it. Tlie ii[M*?;ile, spc'aking of 
Christ, says, lie came not (iv) by water only, but 
by water and blood. Tiiere the same word iv 
IS translated and with justice and projfiety, 
for we know no gruxl sense in which we could 
.say lie wime i?j. ^ater. It ha.s been remarked, 
tliat IV is more than a hundred times, in the Now 
Testa ‘lit, rendered “a/,” and in a hundred and 
fifty Ii • rsit is translated 7 eitli. If it be renderecl 
.so m !e, “John liaptized at Jordan,” or with the 
twater of Jordan, there is no proof from thence 
that lie plunged his disciples in it. 

It urged that John’s choosing a plai*e where 
there \ms much water is a cert:! in proof of im- 
inersion. To which it is answered, that as tliere 
went out to him Jerusalem, and all Judea, and 
all the region round about Jordan, that by climxs- 
ing a place where there were many streams or rivu- 
h'ts, it would be much more rxpi'ditiously perform- 
ed by ])ouring; and tliat it seems iu the nature of 
things hidbly improbable that John should have 
])apti/,ed this vast mullitiKle by' imincr.si()n, to say 
Clothing of the indecency of both sexes being bap- 
tized together. 

Jesu'^, it is said, came up out of the water; but 
this is said to be no proof of his laung immersed, 
as the Greek term htto otleii signifies /'r«;n ; for 
instance, “who hath warned you to flee /ron/,” 
not out of “the wrath to come,” with muny 
others which might be iiK'iitioned. #• 

Again; it is said that Ehiiip and the eunuch 
went down both info the water. 'J'o this it is 
answered that here is no prool of immersion', for 
if the rxi>res;aon of their going down info the 
j water necessarily includes dij)ping, then Pliilq) 
was dip|x'd as well as the eunuch. I'lie pvc}) 0 - 
sition (mc) translated info, often signifies no more 
than or unto. Hee Matt. xv. 21. ’ Koin. x. 10. 
Acts xxviii. 11. Matt. xvii. 27. iii. 11. Wo that, 
from all these circum.stances, it cannot lie conclif-* 
ded that thero was a single person of all tlic bu|)- 
tized who went into the water ankle derj). As 
to the aiiostie’s expression, “ buried with him in 
Ixiptism,” they think it has no force; and tliat it 
docs not 'allude to %ny custom of dijiping, any 
more than our baplismfU crudlfixipn and death 
has any such n^erence. is not the s.gn but 
the thing signified that is hej^e alludi d to. As 
Clirist was buried, and rose again to a Heavenly 
life, so wc by baptism signify that we are «ut oil" 
from the life of sin, that we may rise again to a 
new life ol faith and love. 

To concHido this article, it is observes] against 
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the mode of immersion, that, as it carries witli it 
too much of the appeanincc of a burde'iifiomc rite 
for the Gospel (]is|jensation ; that ns it is too in- 
decent for so solemn an ordimince; as it has a 
tiMvlcnc y to agitate the spirits, ollen reruJerinf? the 
subject unfit for the exiTcJsc of proper thoughts 
tiiuf afl’ecrions, and, indeed, utterly incapable of 
them ; as in many cases tlic immersion of the luxly 
would in all probability be instant deiUh; as in 
other situations it would inipnicticable for want 
of a sutheient quantity of water, it< niiu<»t he con- 
sidered as necessary to the ordinanf’c of ha]»tism. 

See Ga}f\ Robinson^ StcnncAt^ Gilly and Roolh, 
on Anfip^dobapfism ; and Ha/Z, Htnry^ Biad- 
biiry, liasfufirJ:^ Ihwf^nnd^ Add in 1 ( 100 , HV/Z/fHaA, 
Kdwards, Aldlcr, Krans, jSic. on the other side. 

BAPTISM OF THE DEAD, a cn^nn 
which anciently prevailed among boiuc jieople in 
Afrie^i, of giving baptism to the dead. . The third 
council of C'arthage sjicaks of it as a thing that, 
ignorantr Christians are I'onil of: Gregory Na- 
zianflen also takes notiec of the same superstitious 
opinion. The practice seems to he grounded on a 
vain idea, that, wJicn men had licgleeti’d to receive 
haplisin in their liletiine, some eompensatiori might 
Ihj made for tins dehioll hv veeetviiig it alli-r de.ilh. 

BAPTISM F()!{. THE DEAD, apraetae 
formerly in use, when a pierson dying without 
baptism, another was haptizw] in liis btead ; tliu^ 
siippiKsmg (hat God would accept the bajilism ol 
the prow, as tliough it had been a<liiiimsU'red to 
(he principal. (Jlirvso.stoni says, (his wa-i jirac- 
tisini ninoiig the iViarcFiiilcs with a great deal of 
ridiculous ceremoiiv, winch he tlius dcbcrihes : — 
“ Alter any calecliumiMi was dead, they had a 
living mari urifler the bed of (he dcei'ased : (lien, 
coming totlie dead man, they asked him whethci 
he woulil receive baptism : an<l lie mu Ijiiig no an- 
swer, (he other answered for him, and said he 
would be bajitized in his stead; and so they hap^ 
tized the living for the dead.” I f it can U' proseil 
(as some think it can) that tins praclicc was as 
early as the days ol the apostle Paul, it might 
probably form a stdution of those rcmarUahle 
words in 1 ( lor. xv. 2!) : Jf tlie dead rise nut at 
all, what shall they do who are Iniplizcd foi the 
dead ?” The alluMon of the apostle to (Ins prae- 
(ice, how(‘if(«r, is rejected h\ some, and especially 
by Dr. Doddridge, who thinks it Uio early; lie 
tlius paraphrases the ]).issage : “ Sui li arc oiir 
views and liojicsas ( 'liiistians, c/^r, if it were not 
so, what should lliey do who are liiiijitized in token 
of their embracing the (^'hvistian f.iiih, tn the room 
of the (lead, who are just talh ri in (he cause ol 
Christ, but are yet supported by a succession ol 
new couveVts, who innncdiatcly olliT tliemselNe.*^ 
to fill up (heir places, as ranks of soldicis that 1 
a&vaiicc to the combat in tlui room of Iheir coiii- 
jiaiiions who have just lieeri alain in tlieir sight J” 

Lay baptism we find to have been permitted by 
both the common prayer-books of king Kdwaiti 
and -queen Elizalieth, when infant was in im- 
mediate danger o{ deall^ and a laivTul minister 
cxjuld not he had. 'I'l^is was iqjiLiiided on a mis- 
taken notion of the irnjiossibilily of salvation , 
without jjie sacrament ol baptism ; hut aftcrwanl.«, 
when they came to have clearer notions of the sa- 
crameittfl, it was unanimously Tcsolved, in a con- 
vocation held in 1575, that even private baptisin in 
a case of neci;ssity was only to be adiuinistereal liy 
■* a lawfyl minister. 

• BAPTISM METAPHORICAL. In Scrip-, 
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tute the term Baptism is used as referring to the 
work of the Spirit on the heart, Matt. iii. 11.: also 
to the Biillcrings of Christ, Matt. xx. 22; Aid to* 
so iiiueli ol the Gosjiel as John the Baptis^taught # 
his disciples, Acts xviii. 25. , • 

BAPTISTS, •a denomination of Christian^ 
who maintain thathaptiMU is to be administered by 
iiiuiienfiou, and not by sprinkling. Sec Baptism. 

Although then- wi re several Baptists amon^ • 
tlie Alliigeiises, Waldenses, and the followers of 
Wicklifle, it docs not appear that they were form- 
ed into any stability until tlie time oT Menno, 
about llic year IbSC. See Avabavtists aifd 
Mknnovitks. About Hill they began to make 

consideraMo figurl* in England, and spread 
Iheiiiselves into several si'iiaratc c-ongTCgiitiouH. 
J’hey separated from the Independents about the 
yiar /(Ills, and* set up for themselves under the 
pastoral care of Mr. .lesse ; and, having reiiouueed 
iheir formiT baptism, they sent over one of ibeir^ 
nuiiilv'r to he immersed hy one of the Dutch A :ia- 
(Mij t, Els of Amsterdam, th.it he mighi he qualified 
le hajitize his fnciids in England ailer the samo 
manner. 

The Ba]»tii^< subsist under two denominations, 
vi/. the PartUidav, or Cc^vinitffiral, and (he 
General, or Ai iniiuan. Tlieir modes of church 
goveniment and worship arc the same us (hose of 
(lie Tndep<*i.deii(s; in (lie AuTcise of which they 
aie piotectifl, in common with other dissenters, hy 
(he act c.l (('liuatiuii. Soineol both denomlnationa 
allow of ii ivcd coinmumon; hy vvhi<*h it is un- 
di’istood (hat those wholi.ive not been baptized hy 
immersion, on tin; j<rolcssion ol Iheir faith, may 
sit (Wuii at the Lord’s table with those who have 
licen thus liapti/ed. ( )( tiers, however, disallow it, 
siqiposing that such have not been aelually bap* 
(i/«datatl. See Fhck (hiMMUMOs. 

Some of them obsiTve the seventh day of tho 
week as the Sabbath, ujipreheiiding the law 
that enjoined it not to have hi'cii repealed by 
f ‘lirist. 

'The Baptists in America and in tho East and 
West Indies are chiefly (Jal\ mists, and hold oc- 
lasion.il lellovvshi[) vviBi the Particular Baptist 
chureliesin England. J’hose in Seoll.iiid, hav^iig 
imlabed a con-,jdenihIe jiarl ol the principles of 
.Mr.,sis. ( Jki-s and fSandeinmi. liu^e no commu- 
nion ’Mih the other. They Iiav* libeially eon- 
InhiilMl, huwi ver, towards the^ranslalion of Ihc 
Scnpliin's into the Bengalee language, ^whieb 
••’o-iH' ul the Ba[»(ist luethreii are now accomplish- 
ing in rlie East. See Ri]>pon'ti JiapluA Reffiatcr^ 
vol. I. ji. 172 — 175; Adantts\s Thi ie qf' /Miffiorut^ 
.iilicle liiipll"!},; Kvuns'b SItchh of Rvh^wxta 
Ifcnominalioii''-. ftSee APPEjXDIX, No. J.) 

BAr’'i’J.S J ERV, the place in which the cere- 
mony of bajili- iii is jierforiiied. in the ancient 
church, It is said, it was generally a building 
s<*parat<* and ilistinct fioin llie climch. , It con- 
sisted ofay anle-rooni, W'berc the adult jiersons to 
he liaptized made their con4<i“'sion of l.nth; and 
an inner room, where the a r<*nionv ol‘ baptism 
was jierformed. Thus it eontinued to the sixth 
eentiiry, when the buplwteiiob began to be token 
into the church. ‘ 

BARDl'i.SANISTiS, a sect bo denomj^ted 
from their leader U rdi sanes, a Syrian, of E^ssa, 
in Me.sopotoinia, who flved in thcBi (olid eentury. 
Thev believed tliat ihc actions of iiieii di'pciwltd . 
altogether 011 1'aJe, and that GodhiniBelf is subject 
ito nuceasit}. — They denied resurrection oi 
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the body, and the incamafion and death of our 
Saviour. 

6ARLAAMITES, the followers of Barlaam, 
*iyi the fourteenth century, who was a very zealous 
champion ^1 iH'Inilf of the Greek against the Latin 
, church. It is said that he ado[^te(f the sentiments 
and pr(*cept8 of tlie Stoics, with rea^H*ct to the 
obligations of morality and the duties of life; and 
• digested them into a work of his, which is known 
by tlio title of Ethica ex Stoicis. 

BARNABAS, EPISTLES OF, an apocry- 
phal work ascribed to St. Barnabas. It was first 
published ,in Greek, from a copy^ of father Hugh 
iVlenaed, a monk. Vossiua published it, in JIfiSfi. 
with the epistles of IgnaTius. — TCe Gosjad oi 
Barnabas is another aiK)cryphal work ascribed to 
Barnabas, wherein the history of Jesus Christ is 
given in a dilferent manner from thatSSf the 
evangelists. r . 

^ B ARNA BITES, a religious order, founded in 
tb ' sixteenth century, by three Italian gentlemen, 
who hail bee^ advisi'd by a famous preacher of 
those -days to read carefully the cj)istl<*s of St. 
Paul. Pfence they wen‘ called clerics of St. Paul ; 
and BarnabiteSj because they j:crfornied their 
first exercise in a cl^irch of St. Barnabius at Milan. 
Their habit is black; and their office is to in- 
struct, catechise, and serve in mission. 

BARTHOLOIVC^W’S DAY, ST.(thc21th 
August) is a day distinguished in history, as the 
anniversary of the horrid and atr(K‘ioua sacrifices 
of human blood, called the Parisian Massacre. 
See Pkrsf.ctition. 

BARTHOLOMITES, a religious order 
founded at Geneva in 1307*; but, the ifibnks 
leading irregular lives, it was suppressed in 1C50, 
and their elfixjts confi.sc«iled. In the church of 
the monastery of tlus order at Geneva is pre- 
served the image, which, it is pretended, Christ 
sent to king Abgarus. 

BASlLlAN MONKS, religious of the order 
of St. Basil, in the fourth century, who, having 
retired into a desert in the province' of Pontus, 
tbunded a monastery, and drew uji rules, to the 
amount of some hundreds, fir his disciples. This 
Ilf w society soon spread all over the East: nor 
was it long before it passed into the West. Some 
pretend that St. Basil eaw himself the spiritual 
lather of inorP than 30,000 monks in the East 
only; but this order, which flourished for more 
than three centuries, was eonsidcrably diminished 
by heresy, schism, and a change of empire. The 
liistorians of this onlcr say that it has produced 
14 poiM's, 1H0,5 bishops, 3010 abbots, an<I 11,085 
inartjrs, besides an infinite number of confessors 
mid virgins. This order likewise boasts of siweral 
ejnperors, kings, and princes, who have cm- 
bfaced its rule. 

B AS 1 LILIANS, a denomination in the se- 
cond century, from Busilidcs, chief of the Egyp- 
tian Gnostics. He acknowledged the cxisUmce 
of one supremo G^d, {lerfect in gomSlness and 
wisdom, who produced from his own substance 
seven beings, or aions, of a most excellent nature. 
Two of these atons, called Dynamis and Sophiz 
(i. c. powcri^nd^llffsclom)f engendered the angels 
of the higneat order. These artels formed a 
hea^l|| for their habitation, find brought forth 
other beings of » nature somewhat in- 

ferior to Bieir own Many other generations of 
angels followed these. New heavc^ns were also 
Cfeaied^ number of angelic orders, and 
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of their respective heavens, amounted to three 
hundred and sixty-five, and thus eijuallcd the 
days of the year. All these are under the emCire 
of* an omnipotent Lord, whom Bosilidcs colled 
AferojOj. 

The inhabitants of the lowest heavens, which 
touched Ujion the borders of the etemd, malig- 
nant, ^d self-animat<;d matter, conceived the 
design of forming a world from that confut'd mass, 
and of creating an or/Ier of beings to people it. 
This design was carried into execution, and was 
approved by the Supreme God, who to the animal 
life, with which only the inhabitants of this now 
worid were at first endowed, ad(li‘d a, ^reasonable 
81 ul, giving at the same time to tKe angels the 
eim)ire over them. 

^u'hese angelic beings, advanced to the govern- 
ment of the world which they had created, fell 
by degrees from their original purity, and soon 
manifested the fatal murks of their depravity and 
corruption. They not only endeavoured to efface 
in tlie minds of men their knowledge of thi Su- 
preme Being, that they might be worshippi‘d in 
his stead, but a’ao k'gan to war against each 
other, with an ambitious view to enlarge every 
one I* bounds of his respective dominion. The 
most a rogant and turbulent of all these angelic 
spirits was that which presided over the Jewish 
nation. — Hence the Supreme God, ladiolding 
with compassion the miserable state of rational 
biiings, wlio groaned under the contest of these 
jarring powers, sent from heaven his son JVus, or 
Christ, the chi»*f of the aions, that, joined in a 
substantial union with the man Jesus, he might 
n^store the knowledge of the Supreme God, 
destroy the empire of those angelic natures 
which jiresidcd over the world, and particularly 
that of tl\e arrogant leailcr of the Jewish ];>coplc. 
The God of tne Jews, alarmed at this, sent 
.forth his ministers to seize the man Jesus, and put 
him to death. They executed his commands; but 
their cruelty could not extend to Christ, against 
whom their efforts were vain. Tho^e souls, who 
obey the precepts of the Son of God, shall, after 
the dissolution of their mortal frame, ascend to 
the Father, while their bodies return to the cor- 
ru^ mass of matter whence they were formed. 
Disobcilicnt spirits, on the contrary, SLiall pass suc- 
cessively into other liodies. 

BATANISTS, or Assassins; a famous he- 
retical sect of murderers among the Mahometans, 
who settled in Persia about 1090. Their head 
and chief seems to have been Hassan Sabah, 
who made fanatical slaves of his subjects. Then 
ndigion was a comjfwuiid of that of the Magi, 
the Jews, the Christians, and the Mahometans. 

I They believed the Holy Ghost resided in their 
I chief; that his orders proceeded from God luih- 
I self, and were real declarations of his will. 

I Tills chief, from his exalted residence on 
I Mount Lebanon, was called the old man of the 
mmirdain; who, like a vindictive deity, witli the 
thunderlx)lt in his Kand, sent inevitable death to 
all quarters, so^that even kmgs trembled at his 
sanguinary power. His Subjects would prostrate 
themselves at the foot of his throne, requesting to 
die by his hand or order, as a favour Dy wmeh 
they were sure of passing into paradise. • “ Are 
your subjects,** said the md man of the mountaiB 
to the son-in-law of Amoury, king of Jenisnleni, 
ready in their submission as mine^l* and' 
without staying for an answer, made a sig^ with 
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hifl hand, when ten young men in white, who 
were standing on an adj^Aint tower, instantly 
threw themselves down. To one of his guards he 
■aid, “ Draw your dagger, and plunge it into yeur 
breast;” which was no sooner said than ol^yed. 
At the command of their chief, they made no 
diihculty of stabbing any prince, even on his 
throne; and for that purpose conformed to the 
dress and religion of the country, that they miglit 
be less suspecteil. To aiymatc them on such at- 
tempts, the Scheik previously indulged them 
with a foretaste of the delights of purailisc. De- 
licious soporific drinks were given them; and 
while thcY lay asleej), they were carried •into 
iMiautiful giiiUtMis, wlicre, awakening, as it wcip, 
in paradisf', and inflamed with views of pcirpetual 
enjoyments, they sallied forth to jwrform assassina- 
tions of the blackest dye. 

It is said, they once thought of embracing the 
Christian religion ; and some have thought the 
Druses a remnant of this singular race of barba- 
rian#. 

BATH-KOL (i. e. the daughter of a voice), 
an oracle among the Jews, fremiently mentioned 
in their hooks, esfMK’ially the l^mui It was a 
fantastical way of divination invented by the Jews, 
though calhxl by thorn a revelation troin God’s 
will, which he made to his chosen jK'oide after all 
verbal prophecies had ceased in Israel. < 

BAXTKlllANS, so called from the learned 
and pious Mr, Ricliard Baxter, who was liorn in 
the year 1015. His d(‘sign was to reconcile Cid- 
vin and Anninius: for this purpose he formed a 
middle scheme between their systems. He taught 
that God had elected some, whom he is deter- 
mined to save, without any foresight of tlieir goral 
works ; and that others to whom the Gosjrel is 
preached liuve coirirnon gnice, which, if they im- 
prove, they shall obtain savinjr grace, according 
to the doctrine of Artmnius. This denomination^ 
own, with t.^alvin, that the merits .of Christ’s 
ilcath arc to W ap[ilied to believers only ; but they 
also assert that all men are in u state capable of 
salvation. 

Mr. Baxter maintains that there may be a cer- 
tainty of |MTsev(’raiicc here, and yet he cannot tell 
whether u man may not have so weak a degree 
of saving j^ce as to lose it again. 

In order to prove that the tleath cf Christ has 
put all in a state capable of salvation, the follow- 
ing arguments are alleged by this learned author. 
— 1. It was the nature of all mankind which 
Christ assumed at his incarnation, and the sins of 
all mankind were the occasion of his suftcring. — 
2. It was 1^) Adam, as the common father of 
larised inahkirid, that G(xl made the promise 
Gxen. iii. 15.) The conditional new covenant 
ilbes equally give Christ, pardon, and lite to all 
mankind, on condition of acceplanc-e. I’he con- 
ditional grant is universal : Whoever believeth 
shall be saved. — 3. It is not to the elect only, but 
to all mankind, that Christ has commanded his 
ministers to proclaim hw Glospcl, and offer the 
benefits of his procuring.* 

There are, Mr. Balter allows, certain friiits 
of Christ’s death which are proper to the elect 
only ; 1. •Grace eventually worketh in them true 
faith, repentance, conversion, and union with 
Christ as his living members. — ^2. The actual 
foj^givenosa of sin as to the spiritual and eternal 
*• punisWent. — 3. Our reconciliation with Gc^, 
and adoption and right tp |tM lie^venl^ inherit- 
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ance.^. The Spirit of Christ to dwell In us and 
sanctify us, by a iiabit of divine love, Rom. viii, 

9 — 13. Gal. v. (). — 5. Employment in holyf ao- • 
ceptablo service, and access in prayer, with* a prt)** ^ 
mise of being heard through Christ, Heb. II. 5, 6. 
John xiv. 13. — 6. •Well-grounded hop^of salvap-^ 
tion, of constiience, and spiritual commu- * 
moil witli the church mystical in heaven and 
^rth, Rom. v. 12. Heb. xii. 22. — 7. A* special . , 
interest in Christ, and intercession with the Fa- 
ther, Rom. viii. 32, 33.— -8. llesurrcction unto 
life, and justification in judgment ; glorification 
qf the soul at death, and of the Ixsly at Uielresui^ 
redtion^ Phil. iii. ’20, 21. 2 Cor. v. 1, % 3. 

• ‘Cfirist hiissmade aa'unditional dc«»d of gift of 
these benefits to till mankind ; but the elect only 
acoept and imisscss tlicm. Hence he infers, that 
thoi^Jf Christ never ubsokitely intimded or de- 
crceothat his dea^li should eventually put all men 
in uossession of those lumefits, vet he did intend 
and decree that all men should have a conditional * 
gift of them by liis dcatli. 

Baxti'r, it is said, wrote 120 books, and had 60 
written against him. 20,(K)0 of his Call to the 
Unconverted \#cre sold in one year. He told a 
friend, that six brothers were converted by read- 
ing that Call. The eminent mr. Elliott, of New 
England, transluteil this tract into the Indian 
tongue. A young Indian 4 |>ririce was so taken 
with it, that ho ri‘;ul it witli tears, and died with 
it in hiH hand. Calamy's L\fc of Jiaxier ; Bax- 
ter's Catholic 'rhvolugy^ p. 51 — 53; Baxter's 
End of Doctrinal ('untroversyy p. 1.54, 155. 

BEATIFICATION, in the Romish church, 
the art whereby tHI'i>ope declares a jx'rson happy 
after death. ?>ee < ’anovi z.\tion. 

BEA'PITUDE imports tlie highest degree of 
hamaness human nature e^iii arrive to, the fruition 
of Go<l in a future lift* to all eternity. It is also 
used when hp(‘akirig of the theses contained in 
Christ’s sermon on the Mount, whereby he pro- 
nouiiees the scneral characters there mentioned 
blcssj'd. 

BEGHARDS, or Bkuuards, a sect that arose 
in Germany in tlie thirteenth century, and took 
St. Begghe for their patroness. Thi'y emplojipd 
them8elve.s in making linen cloth, each supporting 
himself hy liis labour, and were united only by 
the bonds of charity, without having any jiarticu- 
lar rui*^; hut w'heii |H)pe Nie,hf||as IV. Iiad con- 
firmed that t>f the third order of St. Francis, in 
1289, they embraced it the year following. 

BE< fIJiN b’.S, 11 congregation of nuns, founded 
either by St. Begghe or by Lamlicrt Ic BtJgue. 
They were (‘stablished, first a], Liege, and after- 
wards at Neville, in 1207 ; and from this loift set- 
tlement spring the great iiumlKT of Beguinages 
which are spreatl over all h’landers, and which • 
have passed from Flanders into Germany. In the 
latter country some of tliein fell into extravagant 
errors, jiersuadinj; ihemselves that it waif jioBsihle 
in the preijjmt life to arrive fjp the highest jicrfeo- 
tion, even to impecciibility, and a dear view of 
Gixl ; in short, to so eminent a degree of contem- 
plation, that there was no necessity, after this, to 
submit to the laws of mortal i^ti, civil or eede- 
siasticai. Tljp council of Vidhi)kr*coTidemned 
these errors; permitting, nevertheless, Ikose 
among them, who continued in the true faith^ to 
live in charity and p<;nitence, either with or with- 
out vows, ’jl’hero still subsists, or at least sub- 
sisted till lately, many communities of them in 
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Flanrlors. Thoir ^nind ruin of condiirt was uni- 
versal charity, and their only motive, the hive ot 
GoM 

y • BEHMENISTS, n name /jivonto those mvs- 
t’u’s Who ado[)t the explications of the mysteries 
of nature, a lid j^raee, as given hy Jacob Behmen. 
' This writer was Imrn in tlie your l.TO, at (Jid 
Seidenhiirg, near ( lorlit/, in Tipper Lusatin ; he 
was a bhoemaker !>y trade. Tie is descrilM'd as 
having Iw'eii thoughtful and religious from his 
youth up, taking fK'cuIiar pleasure in tmiueuting 
public worship. At liaigth, seriouslv considering 
vjithirl' hjinself tli.it speech of our S.ivituir, ,1/^ 
Father which tv in heaven will ffire the Holy 
Spirit to them that afk hiiH, he w.iHl^lierehv' tlio ‘ 
roughly awakened in himself, and set forward to 
desire that promised nomforter ; and, conlinmng 
in that earnesiness, he was at l.ibt, to use h^^ovvn 
expression, “surrounded with ^.di'.iue light for 
seven davs, and sUkxI in the highest contempla- 
•tion and kmgiloin of |oys !” Alter this, about the 
vciir lhf)l), lie was again surrounded l»y the«livine 
light, and rejilhuished witli the heivenly know- 
leilge; insomuch as, going abroa«l into the fields, 
and vii'wing the herl>s and grass, r>v his inward 
light, he saw into tl^eir essences, use and proper- 
ties, which were diseoven‘d to him l>v' their linca 
merits, figures and signatures. In the year IfilO, 
ho had a third speciii illumination, wherein still 
further mysteries were revealed to him. It was 
not till the year that Behmen committed 

these revel, liioMs to writing. Ifih first treatise is 
entith'd Aurora, which was sciyed on and with- 
hold from him hy the senate of (lorhtz (who |K‘r- 
Bccuted him at tlie instigation of the iirirnat:? of 
that place) hetore it was rmishcil, and ho never 
afterwards proceeded with it further than hy add- 
ing some explanatory notes. 'Tlu* next proiluc- 
titJii of his ueii is called 7 Vie 'IVnee Prim'iples. 
In this Work he more fully illustrates the subjects 
treated of in the former, and supplies what is 
wanting in that work. The contents of these* 
two treatises may he divided as Hdlow ; — 1. flow 
all things came from a working will of the holy 
triune incoinprehensihle (lod, manifesting liim- 
sel^ias Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, through an 
outward perceptililc working triune power of fire, 
light, and spirit, in the kingdom of lieavcii. — 
2. Flow and wliat angels and men were in their 
creation ; that th<^ are in and from G<xl, his real 
oflsprina; that tlieir life liogaii in and from this 
divine fire, which is the Father <if light, generat- 
ing a birth of light in their souls ; from both which 
proceiids the iToiy Sjiirit, or breath of divine love 
in tlic triune crcaUire, as it does in the triune 
Creaftir — 3. How some angels, and all men, are 
Ihllen from God, and their first state of a divine 
triune life in him; what they are in their fallen 
fitate, and the difference betwiH*n llie fall of an- 
gels and that of man. — 4. How the earth, stars, 
and clenteiits were created in conse\juence of the 
fallen angels. — 5. \\ilu*nce there is gojffl and evil 
in all this tom|xiral world, in all its creatures ani- 
mate and inanimate ; and what is meant by the 
riirse that dwells every when* in it. — f>. Of the 
s set in opposition to 
list th^ kingdom of 
faith ill Christ, is 
ble to b^Tcuinc the kingdaiii of hell, and triumph 
over it in the divine |X)wer, and thereby obtain 
eternal salvation ; also how, through the working 
(ff the hellish quantity or principle, he casts him- 
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srff into perdition. — 8. How and whv sin and 
misery, wrath and death, sliali only reign foe h 
time, till the love, tlie wisdom, nnij the power of 
Goil shall in a suiKTriiitural way (4 he inv'itery ot 
(Todjpade man) triuniph over sin, miw rv, and 
death; an<l make fallen man rise to the glory of 
angels, and this nsiteri.il system sfuke off 'h* 
cui>>r, and enter into an everlasting union with 
that heaven from whence it fell. 

The year after hewi^le lii-s 77nrc Pi inn plea, 
by which are to lu‘, under.stcod — tie* dark world, 
or hell, in wliicli the deviklive — the li :ht world, 
or Iieaven, in whu'li the angels five — tlu* external 
and v isible world, wliidi lias proceeikd from thr* 
infk ‘rnal and spiritual wmiiMs, iu wKicIi man, as 
to bis bodilv life, lives; Befniien preduced his 
'rkreefold Ufe of' Man, acrordni f' to the I'iirec 
Principles, in this work lie treats ij ore largelv 
of thestaie of man inthisworli! • — 1. 'Tlvd he has 
that immortal .spark of life wbieb is e<'u»mon to 
angels and devils. — ‘3. I'hit ifiviuc hti- of the 
light am! *ipirit ot Lie which maktstlic eSrt'’V,tial 
dilfereiiee between an angi*l ami <i devil, the lust 
having exlmgnisli^d tins diviiie life in himself; 
hut that man caii only attaiii unto tins heavenly 
life ol * * seeoml |>nm‘iple thron-Tli ifir new birth 
in Chi . Jesus. — 3. The life of the third principle, 
or of f us external and visible world, '►iiiis tlie 
iife ol the first ami third priueipb's is eomnioii to 
all nu u ; hut the life of the .second principle only 
to a tine t^hrisi I. Ill or child i*f(iod. 

Behmen wrote several other Ire itJs.^s, beside.*} 
the three already eiiuinerited ; )mt these three 
being, as it were, tin* l>.isisol all bis other writings, 
it was (liouglil pniper to notux* them |).iitieularly. 
Tfis eoneeptions are otteii elothed nniler allegori- 
cal symbols; and in Ins latter wi rks he lia.s Ire- 
(|uently adojited ehemie^d and Jjatm phrases to 
express lijs idea.s, wliieli pbra.st's he boi rowed 
from conversation with learned nun, the t'duea- 
lion he lc.nl received Ining too illiterate to inrnish 
him with them : hnt as to the ni.itlei contained in 
his writings, lie diselainied liavnig borrowed it 
eitlier from men or books. He died in the year 
11)24. Uis last word.s were, “Now 1 go hence 
into J’anidisr.’* 

Some of Bi hnien’s princi[»lefl were adoptexl by 
the ingenious and pious W illiam Law, wboclothed 
them in a more nuMlerri dre.ss, and in a less oli- 
seure style. See Behnicn'i liurks ; Okcly's 
Memoirs of Be h men. 

BELIEF, in its general and natural st*nse, de- 
notes a persuasion or an aswnt of the mind to the 
truth of any pru)>osition. In this .sense belief hna 
no ix*lution to any particular kind ol incans or ar- 
guments, but may Ik* produced by rfny means 
whatever: thus we are saui tolxdieveour senses, 
to believe our n asoii, to Is'lieve a witness. Beliel^'’ 
in its more restrained seriw*, denotchtbat kind of 
assent which is grounded only on the authority 
or te.stiinony of some |n*r8on. hi this .st'nse belief 
stands opjiosed to knowledge and scic'iicp. Wo 
do not say that we Sclicnc snow is wliiti*, hut wo 
know it to be so. But when a tiling is pnqioimd- 
ed to us, of whi^h wc outselve*H have no know- 
ledge, but which apjH'urs to usjobi* true from tlie 
testimony given to it by another, this is v*'hat wo 
call liclief See Faith. 

BELIEVERS, an appellation given, toward 
the close of the first century, to those ( hristiana 
who ^lail lieen admitted uito the church by bap- 
tism, and instructed in all the iny stcries of “ 
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They were thus rallal in contradistinrtion to th« 
catccliumona who had not lM‘en baptized, and 
were debarred from those privileges. Among us 
it is often useil syjionymously with Cliristiah. 
SecCHHisTuv. 

BENEDICTINES, an order of monks, who 
professed to follow tlie rules of St. Benediet, 
They were obliged to nerform their devotions 
seven times in twenty-kmr hours. They were 
obliged ulwsiys to go t\*o and two together. 
Every day m Lent I hey fasted till six in the even- 
ing, and abated of their usual time in sleeping, 
eating, &«. — Every monk had two coats, two 
cowls, a talilejbook, a kiiiu*, a needle, and a hwid- 
kcrchud*; and the furniture of his lied was a mal^ 
a blanket, a rug, and a pillow. The time when 
this order came into England is well known, fir 
to it the English owe their conversion from itlola- 
try. They founded the metro|K)Iitan chureh of 
Canterbury, and all the cathedrals that were af- 
terwards eroctetl. Tlic order has prodiK’ed a vast 
numoer of eminent men. Their Alruinua form- 
ed the university of Paris ; their Dionysius Exi- 
guus perfected the ecclesiasliaal computation; 
tneir Guido invented the scale of music ; .ind their 
Sylvester the org in. | 

BENEDICTION, in a general sense, the ! 
act of blessing, or giving praise toG(xl, or return- 
ing thanks for his favours. The .fi'ws, it is said,* 
are obliged to reliearse a hundred benedictions 
per day, of which eighty are to lie spoken in the 
morning. U was usual to give a heriedKaion to 
traviillers on their taking leave; a practice which 
is still prei=w‘rved among the monks. Benedictions 
were likewise given among the ancient Jews as 
well as Christians, by imposition of hands. And I 
when at lengih the primitive simplicity of the 
Christian worship began to give way to ceremo- 
ny, they added the sign of the cross, which was 
made with the same haml as before, only elevatei^ 
or extended. Hence benediction in the modern 
Romish church is used, in a more [larticular 
manner, to diMiotc the sign of the. cross nuwle by 
a bishop or prelate as conferring some grace on 
the people. 

licnedktion is also used for an ecclesiastical 
ceremony, whereby a thing is rendered sacred or 
venerable. ’•In this sense benediction dilfers from 
const^c^ation, as in the latter unction is applied, 
which is not in the former ; thus the chalice is 
consecralivl and the pix blessed ; as the former, 
not the latter, is anointed ; though in the common 
usage these two words are applied promiscuously. 
The spirit of piety, or rather of suiierslition, has 
introduced into the Romish church licriedictions 
for almost ’every thing: we read of forms of bene- 
dictions for wax candles, for boughs, for ashes, 
for church vessels, for ornaments, for flags, or en- 
signs, arms, first-fruits, houses, sliiiis, paschal 
eggs, ciiicium, or the hair- cloth oi* penitents, 
church-yards, »&c. In general, these benedictions 
ore pci tor mei I by asiiersions of holy water, signs i 
of the cross, and prayer^ suitable to the nature of 
the ceremony. 'The forms of ||fiei»e lienedictioiis 
arc found in the RomSn pontifical, in the Homan 
missal, in the book of ecclesiastical ceremonies, 
printed*in Po^ie Leo X..’s time, and in the rituals 
and ceremonies of the different churches, which 
are found collpcted in father MarUme’s work on 
the rites and jlj||^line of die church. 

B^NEFloBhOE, the practice of doing good; 
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active gootiness. — Next to justice, the most pro- 
minent virtue in the system of morality, is benefi- 
cence. Power makes us to be feared, richd to 
be flattered, learning to bo admired ; but Itcne^ 
cence reriilers il6 amiable and useful in lii^scafe 
of soi’iety. Some tjualifications are sorgary, and* 
centre mostly in ouniolves ; but this is social, dif- 
fusive and kind. The objects of our lieneficenco 
arc all tlvise. who are in the sphere of oiir influ- 
ence ami action, without resjiect to party or sect 
Towanis superiors, licneficcnce expresses itself in 
res|iect, honour, suhmi.<«sion, and s(‘n'ioe; toward 
inferiors, in liberality, condescension, p^tWIsoiy 
and snjjport; toward equals, in all the offices of 
ft>vo thinr cait's requkc, and which they have 
ability for. it includes all the kind exertions on 
tlic Ivhalf of the poor, the sick, the fatherless, 
the wgllow, tlie. distressed, &c. and esix^cially 
those “who nrei^J’ the Jiousehold of faith,” Gal. 
vi. 10. The viram of beneficence are — commu- 
nication of temiHiral supjilies. Gal. vi. G; prayer, • 
James v. IG; sympathy, Rom. xii. 15; appropri- 
ate adviee and conversation, Col.riii. IG. — Obli- 
ffnfiom to benefice nee arise from the law of na- 
ture, Acts xvifc‘2(); the law of revelation, Heb. 
xiii. IG; the relations we stand in to each other. 
Gal. vi. 1, ‘2 ; the example of^'*liriHt and illustri- 
ous cUaracters, Acts X. .‘18; the resemblance we 
herein lK*ar to tin* Ix-st of lacings, Acts xiv. 17; 
and the pleasure we receive and give in so noble 
an employ. Sir Hknkvo>,kn( k, Chakity, Lovk. 

BENIl V^^Ol J’iNt 'E, the love of mankind in 
genemi, acrt)nipaiiio<l with a desire to promote 
their happiness. It is distinguished from hencHr 
ce/iflt, that l)ring*lhe vractirr^ licnevolence the 
desire of doing gotnl. Benevolence must be uni- 
versfil, reaching to every man without exception; 
but bem'ficenci* cannot be so imiversiil, for it is 
noerssarily con lined by sevi*ral considerations; 
such as our knowledge of objects, and their dif- * 
eront circumstances, as well as our own abilities 
and o})p(>rtunities of exercising tliein. Bene- 
volence or g(HHl will to others (loos not imply 
that we are to neglect our own iiitcrcstB. Our 
salvation, health, pros^icrity, and reputation, 
should all 1)0 objects of concern ; nor will 
clash with the all’ection we may liear to others ; 
on the contniry, exjieriencing tlic importance 
of these blessings ourselves, we skall be anxious 
for otNers to iiossess them ^so. The dtUieti 
of benevolence include those we owe to men, 
purely on the ground of tlieir Ldng of the 
same species with ourselves; such as sympa- 
thy, relief, &e. ; those wc owe to our country, 
desiring its honour, safety, lyosperity ; those wo 
owe to the church of Gotl, as love, zealy &c. ; 
those we owe to families and individuals, as af- 
fection, care, provision, justice, forliearance, Sue . . 
Benevolence manifests itself by being pleased 
with the share of good every creature enjoys; in 
a disposition to increase it ; in feeling an uneasi- 
ness at iFleir suilerings; and in the alihorrcnce of 
cruelty under every disguise or pretext. The 
desire of doing good unconnected with any idea 
of advantage to ourselves is called disinteresied 
lienevolence, though some doubt whether, strictly 
sfieaking, there be any such' Giin^* as Imnevo- 
lence is alwe^s attend^ with a pleasure hk our- 
selves, which forms g kind of mental interest. 
So far, however, as we are able to prefer the good 
of others to our own, and sacrifice our own com- 
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fort for the wil&re of any al)out ua, so fkr it may i from revelation alone, and that without revelation 
Iw said to be disinterested. See Hutcheson on I man would never have entertained an idea of Hia 


tht x^assions^ p. 13 — ‘J6; Doddrulge'a LecL G5; 

Elements of Moral SriencCy vol, i. p. 
2^ji4 — I Brownes Second Esscfy on Shaftes- 
bury's Ciaracteristics ; and slrticlea Love and 
'Srlf-i.ove. 

BEREANS, a sect of Protestant Dissenters 
from the^chuiv’h of Scotland, who take their title 
from and profess to follow the example of the 
ancient Bereans, in building their system of faith 
and practice up<ni the Scrij)turt‘s alone, without 
ri'gsflf ’ft>is,iiy human authority whatever. 

As to the origin of this sect, wc find that the 
Bcrcans first assembled as'a separauc society of i 
Christians, in the city of Edinburgh, in the au - 1 
tumn of 1773, and sfion after in tbe parish of Fet- 
tercairn. Tlie opfionents of the Bereal.*. doc- 
trines allege, that this new sy.stoni of faith would 
never have been Inward of, had not Mr. Barclay, 
‘tlie founder of it, been disapjKiiiited of a settle- 
ment in the church of Scotland. But the Be- 
reans, in answer to this charge, appeal not only to 
Mr. Barclay’s doctrine, uniformly preached in 
tlie church of F'ctlercairn, and rnar.y other |)laces 
in that neighbourhu/><l, for fourteen years before 
tliat benefice liecame vacant, but likewise to two 
different treatises, exmtaining the same doctrines, 
published by him alwtt ten or twelve yeais before 
that periotl. I'hcy admit, indeed, that previous 
to May 1773, when the general assembly, by sus- 
taining the king’s presentation in favour of Mr. 
Foote, excluded Mr. Barclay from succei'ding to 
the church of Fettercairii (notwithstanding the 
nlmost unanimous desire of the jiarishioners),’ the 
Bereans had not left the esUiblished church, or at- 
temjJled to erect tlvemselves into a distinct society ; 
but they add, that this was by no means nec^is- 
eary on their part, until by th(! assembly’s decision 
Uiey were in danger of lieing not only deprived 
of his instructions, hut of being scattered as sheep 
without a shepherd. And they add, that it was 
Mr. Barclay’s open and public avowal, both from 
tlie pulpit and the j>res8, of those peculiar senti- 
ments which now distinguisli the Bereans, that 
wa»*the first and prinei])al, if not the only cause 
of the op^ition set on fool against his settle- 
ment in Fcttercairn. 

The Berea nsl’ngree with the great majority of 
Christians respecting the doctrine of the Trinity, 
wliich they hold as a fundamental article; and 
they also agree in a great measure with the pro- 
ft;sscd principles of both our e«5tablibhed churches 
respecting ])redestination and election, though 
they allege that tliese d<x'trines are not con- 
sistently taught in either chur(!h. But they diiler 
from the majority of all sects of Christians in va- 
rious other important particulars, such as, 1. Re- 
specting our knowletlge of the Deity. Uinm this 
subject they say, the majority of nrofessea Chris- 
tians sturdble at the very threshold of revelation ; 
and, by admitting the doctrine of natural religion, 
natural conscience, natural notices, &<;. not found - 1 
ed upon revelation, or derived from it by tradition, 
they give up the cause of Christianity at once to 
the infidels ; wlig, .may jmstly argue, as Mr. 
Paine in tact does in his Age of ^leason, that 
there 6 no occasion for any revelation or word of 
tf man can discover his nature and |)erfec- 
from his works alone. But this the Bereans 
is beyond the natural powers pf human 
i: and therelbre our knowledge of Qod is 
40 ^ 


existence. — 2. With regard to faith in Chnst, 
and assurance of salvation through his merits, 
theydifler from almost all other sects whatsoever. 
These they reckon inseparable, or rather the 
same, because (say they) “Go<l hath expressly 
declared, he that belicveth shall he saved; and 
therefore it is not only absurd but impious, and 
in a manner calling God a liar, for a man to say, 
1 believe the Gospel, but have doubts, neverthe- 
less, of my own salvation.” Wilh regard to the 
variou.s distinctions and definitions that liave lieen 
givex of difterent kinds of faith, they grgne tlult 
tliire is nothing inconipreheiisible <»r obscure in 
the meaning of this word as us<’d in Scripture ; 
buPthat as faith, when applied to human testi- 
mony, signifies neitlier more nor less than the 
mere simpk^ belief of that testiiiioiiy as trui', upon 
the authority of the, testifier, so, when appliefl to 
the testimony of God, it signifies precisely “the 
belief of his testimony, and resting upon hi?i’ ve- 
racity alone, without any kind ol collateral snp- 
|iort from concur pence of any otlier cMdenee or 
testinvmy whatever.” And they insist that, as 
this 1. \ is the gill of God alone, so the ixTson 

to wb iiu it is given is as conK'ious of j)ossessing 
it as '.he being to whom God gi\es lilc is of Iniing 
ftlive ; and therefore he entertains no doubts 
either of his faith or his consequent .sabation 
through the merits of Christ, wlio died and rose 
again lor that ])ur})ose. In a word, tlie) argue 
tliat the Gosf)cI would not Ik* what it I', lield forth 
to lx*, glad tidings of great joy, if il did not bring 
full personal assuranee of etorniil salvatii»n to the 
believer; w'hich assurance, they iiisisl, is the 
present infulhhle privilege and portion of every 
individual believer of the Gospi l.— 3. ( ‘onsist- 
ently with the aliove delinition of faith, tliey say 
that the sin against the IToIy (»host, which has 
alarmed and pu/./.led so many in all ages, is no- 
thing else but unbelir*!’; and that the exjjresaion — 
“ it shall not he forgiven neither in thi^. world nor 
that which is to come,” mi’ansoidy tliat a person 
dying in infidelity would not Ik* forgiven, lu'ither 
under the former dispensation by Moses (the 
then jrresrnl disjK'nsation, kingdom, or govern- 
ment of God), nor under the Gospel dispensation 
which, in resjiert of the Mosaic, was u kind of 
future workl or kingdom to come. — 4. Tlie Be- 
rezins interpret a great jiart of the ( )ld Testament 
prophecies, and in particular the whole of the 
rsalniR, excepting such as are merely historical 
or laudatory, to be typical or prophetical of Jesus 
Christ, his sulferings, atonement, mediation, and 
kingdom ; and they estwin it a gross perversion 
of these Psalms and prophecies to ajiply them to 
the cxjierienceB of pnvatc Christians. In proofs 
of this, they not only urge the words of the apos- 
tle, that no prophecy is ol' any private inierpreta- 
tion, but they insist that the wnole of the quota- 
tions from the anciejit prophecies in the New 
Testament, and particqiarly ,thos<j from the 
Psalms, arc expre|sly applied to'Christ. In this 
opinion many other classed of Protestants agree 
wilh them.— 5. Of the absolute alI-8U]xrrintend- 
ing sovereignty of the Almighty, the Hcreana 
entertain the highest idea, as well as of the unin- 
terrupted exertion thereof over all his works, in 
heaven, earth, and bell, howcven|||bearchable 
his creatures. A God withom^ection, .they 
argue, or choice in all his works, is a God wiU^ 
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oat«:xi6tonce, a nifiro idol, a non-entity. And lo 
deny God’s election, purmse, and express will in 
all nis works, is to make liim inferior to ourselves. 

As to their practice and discipline^ they cortsi- 
der infant baptism as a divine ordinance, insti- 
tuted in the room of circumcision ; and think it 
absurd to sup}x>se that itifants, who, all a^ee, are 
admissible to the kingdom of God Vjji neaven, 
should, nevertheless, be incapable of being ad- 
mitted into his visilile cl^rch on earth. They 
commemorate the Lord’s Sup|x*r generally once a 
month; but as the words of the institution fix 
no particular period, they sonif'times celebrate it 
oftener, and sometimes at more distant periaia, as 
it may suit \heir gem*ral convenience. Th<^ 
meet every Lord’s day for the purjjose of preach- 
ing, praying, and exhorting to love and gdkl 
works. With rt'gard to admission and exclusion 
of members, their mcth(Ml is very simple : when 
any jierson, after hearing the llerean^doctrinea, 
jirofesses his belief and assurance of the truths of 
the Clbsj)el, and desires to Ix^ adinitt(‘d into their 
communion, he is cheerfully received U{xm his 
profession, whatever may have^N'en his former 
manner of Iifc‘. But if such a one should after- 
wards draw hack from his gcxxl profession or 
practice, they first admonish him, and, if that has 
no efli'ct, they leave him to himst'lf. They «lo 
not think that they have any iKiwer to delixer a 
backsliding brother to Satan ; tliat text, and other 
similar [lassuges, such as, “ Whatso<?ver ye shall 
bind on earth shall lie bound in heaven,” &c. 
they consider ns restrictiHl to the ajHistles, and to 
tlie inspire^d testimony alone, and not to Ix^ ex- 
tended to any <’liur(!h on earth, or any iiumlnT 
of churedies or of (Christians, whether decided by 
u majority of votes, or by unanimous voices. 
Neither do they think themselves authprized, as 
a Christian church, to enquire into each other’s 
IxiUtical o[)inioiis, any more than to examine into 
each other’s notions of philosophy". I’hcy both 
recommend ami practise, as a Christian duty, 
submission to lawful authority ; Imt they do not 
think that a man, by hcconiing a Christian, or 
joining their society, is under any oUigation by 
the rules of the Gosind to renounce Ills right ot 
private judgment upon matters of public! or iiri- 
vate importilfficc. U[ion all such subjects tliey 
allow each other to think and act as each may see 
k his duty ; and they require nothing more of 
the members than a uniform and steady profi's 
sion of the a^Kistolic faith, and a suitable walk and 
conversation. 

It is said that tlieir doctrine has found con- 
verts in varioys fduces of Scotland, England, and 
Americji; and that they have congregations in 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Paisley, Stirling, Crieff, 
Dftndee, Arbroath, Montrose, Fetlere-airn, Aber- 
deen, and other towns in Scotland, as well as in 
London, and various places in England. 

For further jiarticulars of the doctrines of this 
sect, flee the works of Messrs. Barclay^ Sicol^ 
BrooksbanJe^ and ^^lia^. See also Mr. A. 
M‘Lean*s T^rcatwc on the Commission^ first 
edition, p. 88, in wfiich^Mr. BarSay’s notion of 
assurance is conibativJ. 

BEKEf^GARlAIVS, a denomination in the 
elevciitlp century, which ailhercd to the opinions 
of Berengurius, who asserted that the bread and 
win^ in the Lord’i^ Supper are not really and es- 
‘ientiall]^ but figuratively changed into the Ixxly 
aiid blood of Christ. His followers wore divided 
U . F 


In opinion as to the eucharist. Some allowed 
them to be changed in effect ; others a(luiitt|^ a 
change in part; and others an entire fljangt 
with this restriction, that, to those who eoyimu^ 
nicated unworfliil^, the elements were clianged, 
back i^ain. ' 

BERYLLIANS, so called from Berjdlus, an 
4^nibian, bishop of Bozrah, who flourished in the 
third century. He taught that Chri.st hid not 
exist U'fore Mary ; but tliat a spirit issuing from* 
God himself, and therefore superior t(j ail human 
souls, as Ix'ing a jiortii -i of the ilivine natum^was 
united to him at |he time of liis birth. 

^ ^b^THLKHEMlTES, a sivtcalh'd also Star- 
bearers, l)ecaifte they ^ere ilislinguishc*! by a red 
I star having five rays, which they won on their 
breast, in memory of the star wtiieh H}»pearril Ui 
the wi# men. Several authors have meiilionr 1 
this order, but none of th«*in have told ii.s their 
origin, nor where their convents were situated ; 
if we except Matthew Paris, who says that, in 
I 1257, they obtained a sittlruuuit in Ihigland, 
which was at Caml^ridge, in Trumpmgton-Htieet. 

BIBLE, the name applied by (’hrislians, by 
wav of eminefire, to the eolU’ction of sacred 
writings, or the Holy Scriptinj*8 of the Old and 
New Testaments. 

1. ancient Dirisions mid (hrdcr of. 

^Ailer the rt'turn of the .lews from the BahyloniKh 
I captivity, Ezra eolleeled as many (’(tjaes as he 
I could of the sacred writings, and out of them all 
prciMired a correct edition, arranging the si>v(-ral 
liooks in Uusir projier order. These hooks he di- 
vided into tliree [)y.rls. 1. The lav^^ !!. The 
i prophets. 111. The ITagiogiaphia, i, e. the holy 
writings. 1. The law contains— 1. (Jencsis; — 
12. Exodus; — Ik L<*viticiiH ; — 1. IN umbers; — 5. 
Deuteronomy. II. Tlie writ mgs of the prophets 
are — 1. Joshua; — 2. Judge.s, witJi Bulh; — li. Sa- 
jinuel; — 4. Kings ; — 5. Isai.ih ; — (I. .Icniiiiah, with 
his Lamentations ; — 7. Krcki<*l; — H. Daniel ;—Jl. 
The twelve minor prophet'^ 10. .Toh; — 1 1. Ez- 
ra ; — 12. Nehemiali ; — Ilk Ehllier. 1 ! I. 'I lie Tlu- 

f iographia consists of — 1. Tin* Psalms -2. The 
’roverhs; — 3. Eeelesiastes ; — 4. I'he Song of 
[ Solomon. Tliis ilivisitni was made for the .salft 
of reducing the number of tin* wicrt d hook.s lo tho 
number of the letters in their al})hal)et, which 
amount |o twenty-two. Afterwards the Jews 
reckoned twenty -four hooks in^their canon v{ 
Scripture; in disposing of vv hieh the law slo(‘d us 
in the former division, and the proj)hetH w ens dis- 
tributed into former and latter: the former pro- 
phets are Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings; 
tho latter prophets are Isuiuh, JtTeimuh, Ezekiel, 
and the twelve minor prophets. And the Ila- 
giographia consists of the Psalms, the Proverbs, 
Job, the Song of Solomon, Ruth, tho T unienUi- 
tions, Ecclesiastes, Esther, Danit'l, Ezra, li'e ( 'liro- 
iiicles. Under the name of Ezra they eoinpre 
hciidcd Nejieiniah: this order hath not always 
I been ohservifd, but the variations from it are of 
I no moment. Tlic five books of the law are divi- 
ded into Ibrty-five sections. "J'liis division many 
of the Jew's hold to have Ixen aj)j>oinled by 
Moses hini-sidf; but others, with jqore ^cobahility, 
a.scnlH* it to E^. The d< ‘sign ot ihis di\i.^/i 
was, tliat one of these w.*etioiis might Iw* riauiii 
their synagogues every stihhath day : the number 
was fi&v-touT, becaus!*, in their interailated years, 
a month being then atJded, there were tifty-four 
sabbaths: in other years they reduced tln’in to 
D 2 
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flfty-two, by fwico joiniiijr together two short fwc- 
, tionsf' Till tlio |)«rs<‘ciUion o? AntiocliUK Epipha- 
^ ora, thoy road only tlu* law ; but the reading 
of it being then prohilnU'd, they fiuhf?tituted in the 
rfliom of it^t\y-lour sections out of the jirophets ; 
lind when the* reading of the law wsis restored by 
the Ma<x:ahee^, the section whieh Wiis read every 
^ sabbath wit ol the law si'rved for their first iepson, 
ffnd the section (»ut of the prophets tor their se- 
mnd. I’lwNO sections were divided into ^eTaes; 
Ol which divHion, if Ezra was not the author, it 
not long atWr him, and seems to 
have been di signed for the use of tlie ’^rargnmists; 
or Chaldee iiitenireters ; ti^r after the retnr/i of « 
the Jews fioin tne Halnlonish eajSivity, when 
the Hebrew language ceases! to Ik* tlieir mother 
tongue, and the ( ‘haldee grew into use instfatl of 
it, the cuslo.n was, that the law' should first 
reatl in the original Hebrew, afid then interpre- 
»tcd to the peojjle in the (^balder language; for 
whieh pnr|)o-»e these shorter sections were very 
convenient. • 

11. Bun.':, ffi'ifonj of. It is thought that 
Ezra puhlislu'il the Scriptures iii^ the < ‘hald<*e 
character, for, th.it language In’ing generally us<*d 
among the .lew^s, he thought projx'r to change 
the old IL'hrew eli.iracter for it, whieh hath since 
that time hi’cn rel.iin^d only by the Samaritans, 
imioiig whom it is preserved to this day. Pri- 
deaux is ot‘ opinion that Ezra made additions in 
sevcnil parts of I fie Bihle, where any thing ap 
pcared necessary for illustrating, eonnecting, or 
completing tlie work; in whieh ho appears to 
have been assisti*d by the sanvo Spirit in \vhicli 
they wen; first written. Among such uddifions 
are to be reckoned the last chajitcr of Deute- 
ronomy, when'in Moses seems to give an account 
of his own death and burial, and the succession 
of Joshua after him. 'Po tlie same cause our 
learned author thinks arc to be attributed many 
Otlu;r inter(Ki1alions in the Piihle, vvhicli created 
diflicull u s and ol)jections to the authenticity of 
the sacred text, no ways to he solved without al- 
lowing tliem. Ezra changed the names of seve- 
rajj^ places? which wen; grown obsolete, and, in- 
stead of them, pul their new names by which 
they were then calk-d, in the text. Thus it is 
that Abrah.iMLis .said to have pursued tlu; kings 
who carried Lot away cajitive as far as Dan ; 
whereas that pl.'fre in Moses’s time was calk'd 
Laish, the name Dan being unknown till the 
Danites, long after the death of Moses, possessed 
themselves ot it. I'hc Jewish canon of Scripture 
was then si'Hicd by Ezra, yet not so but that 
several variations have Ik'cu made in it. Malaehi, 
for instance, could not be put in the Bible by 
him, since that prophet is allowTd to have lived 
after Ezra; nor could Ni'heiniah lie there, Rinc.e 
that book mentions (chap. xii. v. ^.) Jaddua as 
high prv St, and Darius Codornarius as king of 
Persia, who were at least a hundn'd ^'ears later 
than Ezra, ft ma/ lie added, that, in the first 
book of Chronicles, the genealogy of the sons of 
ZerubbalH'l iscarruddown for so many generations 
as mu.st necessarily bring it to the time of Alex- 
ander; anrhppnsetjuently this book, or at least 
thisrpart of it, could not lie in the c. .non in Ezra’s 
days. It is probable the two hooks of Chronicles, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, Esthelr, and Malaehi, were 
adopted into the Bible in the time of Simon the 
Just, the last of the men of the great synagogue. 
The Jews, at lirst, were very reserved in coin- 
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intfnicating their Scriptures to strangers ; despising 
and shunning the ( rentiles, they would not disclose 
to them any of the treasures concealed in the Bihle. 
Wc may adtl, that the jieople lionlering on the 
Jews,' as the l^gyptians, Pliopnicians, Arabs, &c. 
were not very curious to know the laws or his- 
tory of a ]K*op1e, whom in their tvmi they hated 
anti de‘^pifled. Their finst aeciuaintanee with 
these iKioks W'as not till after the several captivi- 
ties of the Jews, when ti'.e singularity of the He- 
brew laws ami cerrnionies induced several to 
desire a more partienlar knowledge of tliem. Jo- 
sephus seems surjirised to find such slight foot- 
sUjirft^if the Scripture Instory interH))crf<cd in thfe 
EjS'plian, t'haklcan, Pluenician, oVid Creciim 
history ; and accounls for it hcnc<*, that the sacred 
IkmIks were not as vet translated into (ireek or 
other languages, and eonsequently not known to 
the writers of those nations. 'I'iie fir.^t version 
of tlie Bible WHS that of the Scyituagiiit into 
Greek, l>y' order of that patron of litemture, 
l*t<»leiny Philadelphus ; though some maiduiin 
that the whole was not then lianslatcd, but only 
the Pei'i'itc'iieh ; 'lietweeii which and tlie other 
liook^ M he Septuagint version, tlie I'Tilies find a 
great cl « rsity in jiomt of stylo and exjircbsion, ua 
well a^ uf accuracy. 

III. Bmi.i, 'moilrrn Divisions of. The di- 
vision <'f the; liveriptures inh> chapters, as we at 
prc'sent have tlu*m, is of modern date. Home at- 
triliulc it to Hti'phen Islington, archbishop of 
runterhury, in tlic reigns of John and Hc-nry III. 
But the tri*.' author of thci invention wai» Hugo 
de Haiicto Caro, eornmonly called Hiigot 'ardina- 
li.s, bc'cau.se he was tlie first L)oniinican that ever 
was r used to the' de'gre'C of cardinal. 'I’his Hugo 
fiourishe el about A. D. PJ4t) : he wrote a comment 
on the Hcrifitures, and projeete'd the first coii- 
e'ordanre, which i.s that of the vulgar Latin Bibre. 
fThe aim of this work lieing for the more easy 
finding out any word or passage in the Scrijitures, 
he found it nece's.siiry to divide the hook into sec- 
tions, and the sections into suli-di visions; for till 
that time' the vulgar Latin Bible's were without 
any division at ail. These sections arc the chap- 
ters into which the Bihle hath ever since, lieen 
divided ; but the subdivision of the chapters was 
not then into vi'rses, as it is now'. Ilisgo’s method 
of subelividing them was by the letters, A, B, C, 
D, E, F, G, placed in the margin, at an equal dis- 
tanr43 from each other, aex'orehng to the length of 
the chapters. The sulalivision of the chapters 
into verses, as they now stand in our Bibles, had 
its original from a &mous Jewish rabbi named 
Mordecai Nathan, alxiut 1445. This rabbi, in 
imitation of Hugo Cardinalis, drew' up a con- 
corelance to the Hebrew Bible, for the use of the 
Jews. But though he followed Hugo in his di- 
vision of the books into chapters, lie refined upon 
his inventions as to the suNUvision, and contrived 
that by verses : this Inung found to be a much 
more convenient mpthisl, it has lieeri ever since 
followed. And thus, ly* the Jews borrowed the 
division of the ^^ks of the IToly Scriptun*s into 
chapu^rs from the Christians, in like manner the 
Christians borrowed that of. the chapters into 
verses from the Jews. The prt*sent orirer of the 
several books is almost the same (the Apocrypha 
excepted) as that made by the council of Trent. 

Iv. Biblf., rejected Books (f. The apocry- 
phal liooks of the Old Testament, according to ' 
the Romanists, are the books of £no^ (see 
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Jude liv.,) the thiitl and fourth hooka of F.adra», 
the third and fourth books of hlaa'alM'os, the 
prayer of JManaa joh, the 'J’eataiiientof the twelve 
Patriarchs, the Psalter of Solomon, and Horhe 
Other piei'Cri of this nature. Tlic atMK*r\;y)hid 
books of the New Testament are the I'pistle ol 
St. Barnabas, the pretended epistle of St. Paul to 
the Laoilieearis, several spurious (iospe^^s, Arts of 
the Apostles, and Re\e!ations; the lK>ok of 
Herman, entitled the Sh(H)herd; Jesus < 'hrist’h 
letter to Al)<r{iriis; tlie epistles of St. l^iul to 
Seneca, and .several other pieces ot the like nsiturc* ; 
aa may he sem in the collection of the a|Mxryphal 
writings of (he New 'I’esUinent made l‘V ^"’a- 
briciiJ.s. Protestants, whde they agree with li» 
Roman Catholics in lejeeling all those as uncaiio- 
nical, have also Jiwtiy rejected the books of I’ollll, 
Judith, Wisdom, Kcciesiasticus, Baruch, and 1st 
and 2«1 Alaiicahis’s. 

V. Bllu.^:, 'rransUitions of. We have already 
mentioned (he first tninslation of the (Ud 'I’esta- 
inent*hy t!ie LXX. Both Old and jNew 

Testaments were afterwards translated into Latin 
by the primitive ( 'hristiaiis; and«\'hile the Roman 
empire, subsisted in Lurojie, the reacting of the 
Scri])Uir<*s in the Latin tongue, which was the 
universal l.inguage ot that einjnro, j»revaiU*d i*very 
where; but since the face of a Hairs in f mope has 
lieen chaiigt'd, and so many dillerent inoiiarchu^s 
erected n|K)ri the rums of the Roman empire, the 
Latin tongue has by degrees grown into disu.sc*; 
whence lias arisen a necessity of translating tlx* 
Bible into the respective languages of each jieo- 
ple : and this has [irodueed as many dilfenmt ver- 
sions of the Scriiituri's in the iiunicTn languages 
as there are dillerent nations professing Ihet'hris- 
tian religion. Of the principal of these, as well 
as of some other ancient translatioiiSj and the 
earliest and most elegant printed editions, w'e 
shall now take notice in their order. ^ 

1. Biin.K, Armc«w/7,. There is a very ancient 
Armenian version ot the whole Bible done troin 
the Greek of the LXX. by soineol their doctor.s. 
about the tune of Ohrysostoiii. 'I'lns was lirst 
printed entire, lG(i4, by one of their Insliops at 
Amsterdam, iiicjuarto, with the New Testament 
in octavo. 

2. Bini.hl,* Cohemian. The Bohemians have 
a Bible traiinkib'd by eight of their doctors, wlimii 
they had sent to tlie seliools of WirtemlHTg and 
Basil on purpose to study the original languages, 
it was printed in Moravia in 15311. 

3. Bibi.k, Croatian. A translation of the New 
Testament into the (Croatian language was pub- 
lished by Fain^r (.Jreiiii, and others, ui 15G2 and 
1563. 

4. Biblk, Gaelic. A few years ago, a ver- 
"STon of the Bible in the Gaelic or Erse language 

was published at Kdinburjjh, where the Gos^iel is 
preached regularly in that language in two 
chapels, for tiie Iwiieiit of the natives of the High- 
Jands. . 

5. Biblk, Georgian.^ Tme inhabitants of 
Georgia, in Asia, nave long liai^ a translation of 
the Bible in their ancient language: but that 
language having now liecome almost' obsolete, 
and the tSeorgians in general Uing very ignorant, 
few of •them can either read or understaiul it. 

6. Biblk, Gotkic. It is generally said that 
Ulphilos, a Gothic bishop, who lived in the fourth 

*1 centurv, made a version of the whole Bible, cx- 
. oept the book of Kings, for the use of his coun* 
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trymen ; that bt^ik he omitted, because of thd 
fretpient menlimi of the wars theriin, as fearing 
to ins])ire tin) mueh of tlie military gc'iiius into 
tluit |)eople.* We have nothing remniniiig (Jf thiJ* 
version but (lie%ur K\aiigelis(«, printed in qiiar* 
to, at Don, in llHth, from a very ancii'At inanu* 
si'ri[)t. 

, 7. Bun F,, Gri^rni. A translation of the Bi- 
ble into tlie language of tlie ( rrisoui*, in Itifly, was 
completed by ("oir, and publislu d in I’/'JO. 

H. Jbf’.LF, Irrlanthr. Tin* ieluilutjijits 
Icelaiul have a version of ihe*lbl)k' in th eir Ia n- 
gu.iee, whu-li was translated bv 
jiidaishi’d ill loHi. 

1). Wnttifn. "A transkition of the Bi 

ble into the North America Indian language, by 
I'Jliot, was imbli.shed in quarto, at t 'ainbridgo in 

likS.5. # • 

10. BniLC, Alwint the middle of th® 

sixteenth centurv, Bedell, bisliop of Kilmore, set 
on fcn)t a tr.msiatnvn of the ( '1(1 'reKtHinent into 
the Irish l.nigu.ige, the New Teslanient and the 
Iiiliirgv having l-een Ix'fore tr.irisfated into that 
langicige : tlie bishop n[q)ointe(l one King to 
execute tiiis werk, who, not inuler tiiniliiig the 
orusilal languages, w.is obliged to IraiiHlate it 
from the I'.nglisli. 'I’his work wms veeeive?! by 
Bedell, w'ho, afl(‘r having eomparecl the InsJi with 
'the riig'i.sli tr.inslalion, eornfareil the latbT with 
the H«‘bvevv, the LXX. and the Italian version 
of Ibodati. Wlan it was tinislu’d, (he bishop 
would have he«'n hiins<‘ll at the charge ot the iriN 
presHion ; hut liis design was stopjs'd, upon ad- 
vice given to tlie lord iiciiti'iianl a. id the arch- 
hlslut^ of Lanterhiiry tl.at it would seem a 
shameful thing for a nation to publish a Bible 
translah'd l>y siieli a despicable liarid a.*- King: 
however, the manuscript was not lost, lor it went 
to pri'ss ill IGHf), and was altervvaids pnhlishcd. 

11. H iiiLK, King ./«77?c,sks. yei‘ No. 2d. 

12. Biblk, Maiabaruin. In 1711, Messrai 
Ziegenhald and Giimller, two Ihinish inission- 
arioH, |iul>li.sbed a translation of tlie New 'J'esta- 
ment in the Malahanati language, after which 
tlioy prexjeeded to translate the ( ltd Testament. 

13. Bibi.k, Malayan. About 1C*7(I, Sir RiH 

liert Boyle prtx^iired a translation ol the New 
Testament into the Malavan language, which he 
printed, ^nid simt the wliole impfi'.ssion to the 
East Indies. • 

14. liiBf.K, Khnviijih. Sec No. 23. 

15. Biblk, Samai'ilan. At the head of the 
oriental versions of the Bible iiiukI he ])liict'd the 
Samaritan, as laang the most uneient of all 
(though neither its age, nor author have lM*en yet 
ascertained), and admitting no more for the Holy 
Scripture but the five InxikH of Moses. Thia 
translation is made from the Samaritan tlebrew 
ti-'Xt, which is a little dillerent from tlw^ Hebrew 
text of the Jews : this version has never been 
printed alone, nor any where hut in the Polyglots 
of Londod^aiul i^aris. « 

16. Biblk, Swedit-h. In 1534, Glaus and 
Laurence, published a Swodfsli Bible from the 
German version of Martin Luther: it was rev- 
vistd ill l(il7, by order of king (.^ustav us Adol- 
phus, and wag afterwards almost fultversaliy re- 
c.eiv<*<l. 

17. Biblk, Anglo Stixon. I f wt inquire into 
the versions of the Bible of our own country, we 
shall find llijit Adelin, bishop of rihcrburii, who 
kved in 709, made an EngUsn Saxon version of 
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the PflolmB ; and that Edfrid, or Ecbcrt, bishop 
of Lindiflferne, who lived about 730, translated 
Bcvdlrai of the books of {Scripture into the same 
dSh^u&ge. It is said, likewise, that the venerable 
Beue,* who died in 7H5, translated the whole Bi- 
ble into Swxon. — But CuthbeM, Bede’s disciple, 
in the enumeration of his master’s works, speaks 
only of his translation of the Gospds, ana says 
notiiinif of the rest of the Bible. Some say that 
king Alfred, who lived alK)ut 890, translated a 
grdat part of the Scri])ture8. We find on old 
version in the Anglo Saxon of several Ixioks of 
ti^j^4nTrt%,nia(lc by Klfric, abbot of Malmesbury, : 
it was published at Oxford in 1(>99. There is an 
old Anglo Saxon versiorf^of the fcur Go6|jeI^ 
published by Matthew Parker, archbishop of 
Canterbury, in 1571, the author whereof is un- 
known. iVl r. Mill observes, that this Version 
was made from a Latin copy of .the old V ul^ate. j 
The whole Scriiiture is said by smno to have been 
• translated into the Anglo Snxon by Bede, aliout | 
701, though others contend he only translated the I 
Gospels. W6 have cc^rtain books or imrts of the 
Bible by several other translators ; as, first, the 
Psalms, by Adidin, bishop of Shtwhurn, contem- 
porary with Bede, though by others Uiis version is 
attributed to king AUwd, who lived two hundred 
years later. Another version of the Psalms, in 
Anglo Saxon, wast published by Spedman, in 
1640. — 2. The evangelists, still extant, done from 
the ancient V uigato, before it was nwised by St. 
Jerome, by an author unknown, and published 
by Mattliev/ Parker in 1571. An old Saxon 
version of stneral books of the Bible made by El- 
fric, abbot of Malmesbury, siA^end fragmeiUs of 
which were jjubjished by Will. Lilly, 1038; tlie 
genuine exujy by Edm. 'I'liwoiU^s, in 1099, at Ox- 
ford. 

18. Biolks, Arabic, In 1510, Aug. Justinian, 
bishop of Nebio, printed at Genoa an Arabic ver- 
sion of the Psalter, with the Hebrew bwt and 
Chaldee paraphrase, adding Latin interpretations: 
there are also Arabic versions of the whole Si-rij)- 
ture in the I’olyglots of London and Paris; and 
we have an eflilion of the t)ld I’estament entire, 
printed at Rome, in 1071, by order of the congnv 
gatiun de propaganda Jidc ; but it is of litllo 
esteem, as having Intui altered agreeably to the 
Vulgate edition. The Arabic Bibles among us 
are not the s.iine 4 vith tiiose usetl with the (.mris- 


tians in tlie hiast. Some learned men take the 
Arabic ver&ioii of the Old 'rcstanient priiiUni in 
the Polyglots to lie that of Suadias’s, who lived 
about A. 1). 9(0 : their reason is, that Alien Ezra, 
a great antagonist .of Saadias, quotes some (las- 
^ his viTsion, wliieh are the same with 
those in the Arabic version of the Polyglots; yet 
others are of' opinion tliat, Suadias’s version is not 
extant. In Ui2'2, Erpeiiius printc'd an Aralac 
Pentateucli, called also the Pentateuch of Mau- 
ritania, lieiiig made by the .lews of Barliary, 
and for their use. version is veryjiteral, and 
ostoemod very exact. The four evangelists have 
also been puliUslieiPin Arabic, with a Latin ver- 
sion, at Rome, in 1591, folio. These have lieen 
since repri/ited in the Polyglots of London and 
Paris, with ijofflo little alteration of Gabriel Bionita. 
Er]:i^us published an Arabic New Testauiciit 
enUN,.aB he found it in his manuscript copy, at 
1610. There are some other Arabic 
varrimi of later date, mentioned by. Walton in 
bis Prble|onicna, particularly a version of the, 


Bsalim, preserved at Sion College, London, and 
another of the prophets at Oxford; neither of 
which have been published. Proixi^s were 
sued for printing a new edition of the Arabic 
Bible, by Mr. Carlyle, chancellor of the diocese 
of Carlisle, and professor of Arabic in the uni- 
versity of Cambridge ; but his death prevented his 
finishing it. 

19. Bjblks, Chaldee^ arc only the glosses or 
expositions made by tl^p Jews at the time when 
they sjxike the Chaldee tongue: these they call 
by tlic name of Targumim, or [Kirajihrases, as not 
lH‘ing any strict version of the Senpture. They 
havy Ixicn inserted entire in the large Hebrew 
Jiibles of Venice and Basil; but ale 'read more 
cominodiously in the Polyglots, licing there at- 
teiided with a Latin translation. 

20. BiBiiEs, Coptic. There are st'veral manu- 
script cojiies of the Coptic Bible, in some of the 

f reat libraries, es|>ocially in that of the king of 
'ranee. Dr. W ilkins published (be Coptic New 
Testament, in quarto, in 1716; and the l\nta- 
teuch, also in quart^, in 1731, watb Latin trans- 
lations. He rcc|i.ons these versions to have been 
made in the end of the second or the beginning 
of the tliird e4 uiy. 

21. Bidllj , Danish. The first Danish Bible 
was jiublishevl by Peter Palladiis, Olaus Chrysos- 
^tom, John Synningins, and John Mamih®us, in 
1550, in whu h they lollowed Luther’s first Ger- 
nmn version. 'J'here are two other versions, the 
one by John PaaJ Reseniiis, bishop of Zealand, 
in 1605; the other of the New I’estament only, 
by John Michel, in 1524. 

22, Bini,Es, Dutch. See No. 26. 

23. Bibles, East Indian. S»‘c Nos. 12, 13, 14» 
21. Bibles, English. The first English Bible 
we read of was that tmnsliit«‘d by J. Wicklifie, 
aliout the year I3(i0, but never printed, though 
there are maiiiisiTipt copies of it in stweral of the 
’public libraries. A translation, however, of Iho 
New Testament by Wicklille was prinU'd by 
Mr. Lewis, about 1731. J. ile Trevisa, who died 
about 1398, is also said to transluh'd the 
whole Bible; but whether any eoj»irs of it arc re- 
maining doi^H not ajqit'ar. 'I’lii* first printed Bible 
in our kinguage was that translated by W . 7’in- 
dal, assisU^l by Miles (.'overdaic, jiruited abroad 
in 152(i ; but most of the copies were bought up 
I and burnt by bishop Tunslal and Sir 'J'Tioiiias 
More. It only contained the New Testament, 
and was revised and republished by the same per- 
son in 1530. The firologues and prefaces added 
to it, reficct on the bishojis and clergy; but this 
edition was also suppressed, and the copies burnt. 
In 1532 Tindal and his associates ihiishc'd tlie 
whole Bible, except the Ajmerypha, and printed 
it abroad ; but, while he was afti'r wards jireparin^ 
a second edition, he was taken up and burnt tor 
heresy in b'laiiders. Un '^I'indal’s death, liis 
work was carrirtl on by Coverdalc, and John 
Rogers, sujierintendant of an English c^ureh in 
Germany, and the 7irst^ martyr in the reign of 
queen Mary, who translated thti AjKicryiiha, and 
revised Tindal’s^translatifin, comparing it with 
the Plcbrew, Greek, Latin, ^nd German, and 
adding prefaces anil notes from Lutliei^ Bible. 
He dedicated the whole to Henry VII J. 11^1537, 
under the borrowed name of I'huinas MatUiews; 
whence this has been usually called Matthew8|8 
Bible. It was printed at Hai^burgh, and iicen<» 
obtained for publishing it in Englwd, by (he fa-. 

- / 
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mar of archbishop Cranmor, and the bishop^ 
Latimer and Shaiton. The first Bible printeil 
authority in England, and publicly set up in 
churches, was the same Tindal’s version, revised 
and comparpri with the Hebrew, and in niqriy 
places amended by Miles Covenlale, afterwanw 
nshop of Eiceter; and cxiunined after iiiin by 
archbishop Cranmer, who added a jwfaco to it ; 
whene^e tliis was called (vranmer’s Bihler It was 
printed by Grnfion, of thg larg^^st volume, and 
published in 15d0; and by a royal proclamation, 
every parish was obliged to set one of the C 4 >pies 
in their church, under the lamalU of forty snil- 
lings a month; yet^ two years after, the po|\|sh 
bishops obtilinvd its suppression by the king. 1^ 
was restored under l^dward VI., suppn*ss<"d a^ain 
under queeii Mary’s reign, and restored nguiii ia 
the first year of queen l^lizahetli, and a new edi- 
tion of it given in Ififili. Some English exiles at 
Geneva, in tpieen Mary's reign, viz., (\»vcrdule, 
Gooilinan, Gilhie, Sampson, <xde, Wittingham, 
and Ffciox, made a new Iran slain »n, printed there 
in lofiO, the Mew 'restanient having been printed 
in 1557; hence called the Genev^ Bible, contain- 
ing the variations of rearlings, marginal annota 
tions, (Jtc. on act'ount of whieh it was iimch 
valued by the puritan luirty in that and the fol- 
lowing reigns. Ahp. I’arker resolved on a new 
translation for the public use of the church; and 
engagi'd the bishops, and c'tlicr lcarn<*d men, to 
take each a share or portion; these, iK'ing after- 
wards joined together and printed, with siiort 
annotiitions, in 1508, in large folio, made what 
was afterwards culled tlie Great English Bible, and 
commonly the Bishops’ Bible. In 1589, it was 
published in octavo, in a small hut fine black letter; 
and here the chapbTs were divided into vi'rses, 
but without any breaks for thorn, in which the 
method of the Geneva Bible was followed, which 
was the first English Bible where any distinction 
of verses was made. It was afterwards printed 
in large folio, with corrections, and scveVai pro- 
legomena, inj[57’2; this is called Matthew Par- 
ker’s Bible. The initial letters of each transla- 
tor’s name were put at the end of his jwirt; c. gr. 
at the end of the Pentateuch, W. E, for William 
Exon ; that is William, bishop of Exeter, whose 
allotment ended there ; at the end of Samuel, R. 
M. for Richard Meiievensis, or bishop of St. 
David’s, to whom the second allotment fell ; and 
^the like of the rest. The archhishoj) oversaw, 
directed, examined, and finished the wnoJe. This 
translation was used in the. churches for forty 
years, though the Geneva Bible was more read 
m privat? liouscB, being printed above twenty 
times in as fiiany years. King James bore it an 
.inveterate hatred, on account of the notes, which, 
tffthe Hampton Court opnfcrcnce, he chargeil as 

S irtial, untrue, seditious, &e. The Bishops’ 
ible, too, had its faults. The king frankly 
owned that he hail seen no good translation of 
the English; but he thought that of Ge- 
neva the worst of all. the translation of 

the Bible by the lllshojr^* two other private ver- 
sions had been made oWhe New^'estament; the 
first by Laurence Beza’s Latin 

edition, With the notes of Beza, published in 1583, 
in quarto, and afterwards in 1589, varying very 
little from the Gh?neva Bible ; the second by the 
papists at Rheims, in 1584, called the Rhenush 
•|Bime, or Rhcmish translation. These, finding 
it impd^ble to keep the people from havuig the 
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Scriptures In their vulgar tongue, resolveil to give 
a version of their own, as favourable to their 
cause as might lie. It was printed on a large ^pa- 
per, with a feir letter and margin; one comdniiTt^ 
against it was, ks retaining a multitude ot^e^^ 
brew and Greek i^ords untranslated, for want,*' 
as tlie editors expres.s it, of proper and adequate 
tenns in the English to rentier them by; as 
tlie w'ords arymes^ tunike^ holixavst^ ^awpucts, 
pajichCf : however, many of the copies were 
seized by the queen’s st'arc.hers, and eonfiscated ) 
and Thomas Cartwriglit was solieited by seerdr 
taiy WalNingliam to refute it; but, aftej;«rgliq^ 

t irojtress nisMle thlTcin, archbihliop Wliflgift pio^ 
ifl)it*‘d his further pro^cediiig, as judging it im- 
pro})er that the doetriqe of the church of luigland 
should he committeil to the diH'rnce of a puritan; 
and ap^iinted Dr. Fulkc in his jtliice, who re- 
futed the Rlieniish^with gmat spint and leaniing. 
Cartwright’s refutation was also afterwards pun- 
Uslied in Ifilft, under arclihislK)p AM)ot. About 
thirty years after their Mew 'restanientj the Ro- 
nuin Catholics puhliHhed a tninslatitm ol the' Old, 
at Doiiay, l(i(){) and IfilO, from the V ulgnto, with 
annotatioTiB, so tfiat the English Rnmaii Catho* 
lies have now the whole Bible in their inotlier 
tongue; though, it is to he disserved, they nro 
forbidden to rend it witJ)r>nt a licenee from their 
aiU]S‘rior8. The last Imglish ldii»le was that which 
prm*ee<le<l friari Hampton Court, conference, In 
IGH; where, many exceptions hemg made to the 
Bishops’ Bible, king James ga^e I'rder for a new 
one; not, as the prel’acc expn»sKes it, fin* a trans- 
lation altogether new, nor yet io make a good one 
hettoa; or, of many goixl ones, one best. Fifty- 
lour learned men were ni)|^M>inted to this office by 
the king, os ai)[)ear8 by liis letter to the ajch- 
hishon, dated IWM; which being thrin* years l)e- 
furc the translation was enten'd upon, it is priv 
hahic seven of them were either dead, or nad 
[declined the task; since Fuller’s list of tlw* trans- 
lators makes hut forty-seven, who, being rangeil 
under six divisions, cntcreil on their province, in 
ir)()7. It was puMished in KiBi, with a dedication 
to James, and a leanieil jjrefuce; and is commonly 
called king James’s Bible. Aih'r this, all tki? 
other versions droppi-d, and fell into disuw*, ex- 
cept the Epistles and Goh[M'1s in tlie ( ‘oinmon 
Prayer Book, whie.h were still eontaniied accord- 
ing to»the Bishojis’ trunslatiuii the alteration 
of the liturgy in Ififil, and the psalms and hviniis, 
which are to this day continued ns in the old ver- 
sion. The judicious Selden, in his Table-talk, 
s])eaking of tno Bible, says, “ The English trans- 
lation of the BihUi is the licst transl-ation in the 
world, and renders the sense oi the original Best ; 
taking in for the English translation, the Bishops’ 
Bible, as well as king James’s. The traiiblators 
in king James’s time took an excellent way. That 
part of the Bible was given to him who was most 
cxcHlent in such a tongue, (as the Arxx*rypha to 
Andrew fjpwns,) ancT then^ they met together, 
and one read the translation, the rest holding U) 
their bands sortie Bible, either of the learned 
hmgues, or French, Snanisli, or Italian, &c. If 
they found any fault, tWy sjjoke ; if not, he read 
on.” [King James’s Bible is tlia^^rfow read by 
authonty in all the churches in Britain.] • 
Notwithstanding, however, the exceucficy of 
this translation, it must lie ackiiowjeilged that our 
increasirig a^uaintance with oriental customs 
and inarmeiB, and the changes our language has 
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undergone since king James's time, are very pow- 
erful argumcTita for a new translation, or at least a 
cflfcTcction of the old one. There have been various 
--'English Bibles with marg'mal referepces by Can- 
ne, flayes, Parker, Scattergmxl, iPield, Tennison, 
Llovd, Blayncy, Wilson, &e.ybut the beat we have, 
perhaps, of this kind, are Brown’s and Scott’s. 

25. Bffjr.Es, Eth topic. The Ethiopians have 
also l^;in.slate(l the Bible into their langnagdl 
There have l)e>en printed separately the Psalms, 
Ohntieles, some chapters of Geni'sis, Ruth, Joel, 
Jonah, Zephaniah, Malarhi, and the New Tes- 
• V*****C.^*^ which have been since reprinted in 
•^thc Polyglot of London. As to the Ethiopie. 
New T estaiiient, which was first jointed aU Rditie 
in 154H, it is a very inaccurate work, and is re- 
printed in till' English Polyglot with all its faults. 

2f). Birii.]:.s, Flemish. The Flemish ^jibles of 
tlio Romanists are very nnme/oiis, and for the 
moat part have no author’s name prefixed to them, 
till that of Nicholas Vinck, printed at Louvain in 
1548. The Flemish versions made use of by 
the Calvinisms till 1037, were eopied principally 
from th.it of Tmther. ^ But the Hyriod of Dort 
having, in ItilH, ap|>ointed a m^yv translation of 
tlie Bible into I’lemish, deputies were named for 
the work, which itas not finished till 10.37. 

27. Bim.cs, y^Vear//. The oldest Frcncli Bible 
we hear ot is tiie vpj-sion of Peter de V.iux, eliief<i 
of the Waldcnses, who li^ed about tlievear 1100. 
Raoul de Bres(<' traiislatetl the Bihh into French 
in the reign of king Charles V. of J^r.mce, alKiut 
A. D. 1383. Beside.s these, there are .several old 
French trau.slatioiiB of ]>artieular parts of the 
Scrijrtni’e. The doctors of ‘Louvain, jaiiolished 
the Bible in French, at Louvain, by order of 
the emperor Charli's V. in 1550. 'JMu're is a 
ver.sion by Isaac le jVIaitre de Sacy, published in 
1072, with explanations of the literal and spiritual 
meaning of liielext; which was received with 
woiidr'rtul iipplaUK', and has often iH'r'ii re printed.* 
Of the Ne'vv Testiunonts in Fri'iieh, which have 
been printed separately, one of the most remiirk- 
able is that of F. Auielotte, of the Onaturv, com- 
posed by the direction of some b’n'iich prelates, 
pd printed with annotations In lOOtJ, l()()7, and 
070. "I'lie author pretends In* had se.arehed all 
the librai'ies m Fairopr*, and collated the oldest 
manuscnplhj but, in exaininirrg Ins work, it ap- 
pears that he l^s produeid no consnlorable vari- 
ous readings wnit-li liau not brliire been taken 
notice ot eilln'r in the Jjondon Polyglot, or c-lsc- 
whi'ie. The New Testament of Moms, printed 
1005, with the arehhishop of Camhr.iy’s permis- 
sion, and the kinp of Spain’s licence, made great 
'noioe in the vsorkl. It was eondemned by pope 
Clement IX. in 1008; by pope Iniioeent XI. in 
1000; .am! in several bislio])ries of France at se- 
veral times. The New Testament, published at 
Trevoux, in 1702, hy M. Simon, Tsith literal and 
critieaUannotations uiH>n difiieuR passages, was 
condemned by the bishops of Paris /tnd Meaux 
in 1702. F. Bolufurs, a Jesuit, with the assi.st- 
anee of F. F. Michael Tellier ajid Peter Bernier, 
Je.suitg, likewise published a translation of the 
Nfsw Testament in 1007; but this translation is 
for the mtfr.t;.pajt harsh and obscure, which was 
oyviwg to the wulhor’s adhering tt^i slrwrlly to the 
Latin text. There are Jikewise French trftnsla- 
tions piiblushed by Protestant authors; one by 
Robert Peter Olivetan, printed in 1535 and often 
rt‘priuUal with the corrections of John Calvin and 
40 


^others; another by Sebastian Castalio, remark* 
'"able for particular ways of expression never used 
by good judges of the langu^e. John Diodati 
Ukftwise published a French Bible at Geneva in 
1614; but some find fault with his method, in that 
ho rather paraphrases the text than translates it. 
Faber Stapalcnsis translated the New Testament 
into Freiie.h, which was revised and accommo- 
dated to' the use of the reformed churches in 
Piedmont, and printed in 1534. Liwlly, John le 
Clerc publishetl a New Testament in French at 
Amsterdam, in 1703, with annotations taken 
chiefly from Grotius and Hammond; but the use 
of^tlus version was prohibited by order of.tlio 
y|5tates-gener«l, as tending to revive ttie errors of 
SalH'llius and Soeinus. 

4 ^ 2.S. BruLEs, German. The first and mostan> 
cieiit translation of the Bible in the German lan- 
guage is tliat cf UlyihiUiB, bishop of the Goths, in 
the year 300. A n imiierfect manuscript of thia 
version was found in Lne ablxw of Verden, near 
Cologne, written in lettc'rs of silver, fortwhich 
rt'ason it is called Codex Argcnteii.s; and it was 
published by Francis Junius in lOQo. The oldest 
German rintiai Bible extant is that of Nurem* 
Imrg, in ‘547; but who was the author of it is 
uncertii.n. John Kinzer, eh.i plain to George duke 
of Saxony, published a version of the New Tes- 
tament in opposition to Luther. There is a 
German Bible of JoJin Ekeus, in 1537, with 
Einzer’s New Testament added to it; and one 
by Ulembiirgius of Westphalia, |)ioeured by Fer- 
dinand duke of Bavaria, and printed 1030, Mar- 
tin Luther, having employed eleven ye.irs in trans- 
lating the Old and TSevv Teslamehls, published 
the Pentateuch and tlie New J’est,imenl in 1522, 
(he histonc.ll books and the Psalms in 1524, the 
hooks of Solomon in 1527, Isaiah in 1520, tl» 
Prophets in 1531, and the otlier hooks in 1530. 
The learned agree that his language is pure, and 
the vi'rsion clear and free from intricacies. It 
was revised hy J.e\eral persons of quality, who 
w’cre musters of all the delicacies of the German 
lungu.ige. Ihie German Bihles which have been 
piiiited at Saxony, Swit/erland, and el.scwhere, 
are, lor (he most |>ar4, the same as that of Luthei, 
with litth- varl.ition. In lOOl, .Tohn Pise.ator 
published a version of I he Bible in l|ennaii,laken 
from that of Jumus and Tremclhus; hut his turn 
of exjm'ssion is purely Latin, and not at all 
agree.ahlc to the genius of (he German language. 
The Anabapti-<ts have a German Bible printed 
at Worms in 152!!. John Crellins published bis 
version of tlie New Tesbiinent at Raeovia in 1630, 
aiitl Felbiiiger his at Ainsb’rclain in lOOO. 

20. BniLKa, Greek. T'hero are Inaiiy editions 
of the Bible in Greek, but they may he all reduced 
to three or four ])rineipal ones ; viz. that of Cow 
plutum, or Alcala de Heiiares; that of Venice, 

I hat of Rome, a ml that of Ox ford. T he first was 
published in 1515 by cardinal Ximenes, and iiv- 
st'rled in the Polyglot Bibtc, usually called the 
f’JompIutensiaii Bifcle : this edition is luA jusl, the 
Greek of the LXX. being altifrred in many places 
according to life Hebrew# text. It lia.s, liowcver, 
been reprinted in the Polyglot Bible of Antwerp, 
in that of Parks, and in the ipiarto Bible gommonly 
called Vatttblus’s Bible. The second Gjeek Bv 
ble is that of Venice, printed hy Aldus in 1518. 
Here the Greek text ol' the Septuaginl is reprint- 
ed just us it stood in tlie manuscript, full of laOlts.. 
of the copyists, but easily amended. Tliir edition' 
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Was reprinted at Strasburg in 152(J, at Basil in 
1545, at Frankfort in 1597, and other places, witsh 
some alterations, to brin^ it nearer the Hebrew. 
The most c<imrn<'H]ious is that of Frankfort, there 
l>eing added to this little scholia, which show the 
different interj)retations of tlio old (ireck trans- 
lators. 'I’he author of this collection has not added 
his name, but it is commonly aacrilHid to Ju- 
nius. The third Greek Bible is that, of .Rome, 
or the Vatican, in 1587, with Greek schvlia, 
rollccted from the manu.‘*crij)ts in the Roman 
libraries by Peter Morin. Jt was first w't «n fis^t 
by (!l)ardinal MontallK), afterwards j^Mipe Sixtus V. 
This fine edition has been reprinted at Paris in 
lfi28, by J. Morin, priest of the (Jmtory, wbo^ia.f 
mlded the Latin traiiHlation, which in the Roinafi 
was printed seirarately with scholia. The Greek 
crlition of Rome has been printed in the PoIy^lSt 
Bible of London, to which are added at the bot- 
tom the various readin<ys of the Alexandrian ma- 
nuscript. Thi.^ has been also rej)rinted in Kiiol:iiid, 
in 4to. and l*Jmo. with some alterations. It was 
igain^mblished at Frarieker, in 1700, by Bos, who 
has aclded all the various reydini;s he eould find. 
Thefoiirt-li Greek Bible is that dose from the Alex- 
andrian inanuscrijjt, lj<'jruii at Oxford hv (jJrahe in 
1707. Ill this the Alexandrian maniiserija L 
not printeil such as it is, hut such us it wasthoiijflil 
it should he, i. e. if is altered wherever there ap- 
ticared any fault of the copyists, or any word in- 
serted from any parlienlardialeet : this vjme think 
an cxccllenee, lint others a favdt, that the 

manuscript sliould have liecai ^pvcii absolutely 
and entirely of itself, and all eonjeetures a.s to the 
readinrrs should have been thrown into the notes. 
We, have many editions of the Greek Testament 
by Erasmus, Stephens, P»e/u; that in the Coin- 
plutensian Poivylot, the Elzevirs, &e : and with 
various rcadiiiirs !>v Mdl, Beiifrclius, \y‘et.sJc!ii, 
&c, Tlioso of Wetstein and Griesbach are 
thought by some to exceed all the rest. 

30. Biiif.cs, I/ehrew, are either manuscript or 
printed. The liest manuscript Bibles are those 
copied by the Jews of Spain : those eopieil by the 
Jew's of (Tcrmaiiy are less exact, hut more eoin- 
moii. The two kinds are easily distingnished 
from each other; tin* former being in l»e.uiti!’ul 
characters, like the Hehn'vv P.ibles of Boinlierg, 
Stevens, aiuLPliintin : the latter in eliaracten. 
like tliose of Munster and Cirypheus. F. Simon 
oliservos, that the olde‘,t manu.script Helirew Bi- 
yes arc not above six or seven hundred years 
old ; nor diies Rabbi Mimahcni, who quoii'S a 
vtist numlipr of them, preUmd that any one ot them 
exceeds fiOO years. Dr Krnriii^olt, in lus Lisser- 
tatio Geiieralis, prefi.vi'd to his Hebrew Biliie, p. 
21, observes, Miat the most ancient manuscripts 
were writU^n between the years 900 and IKX); 
iSlfP though those that are the most ancient are. 
not more than 800 or 900 years old, they vyere 
transcribed from others of a much more ancient 
date. The manuscript preserved in tlie Bodleian 
Lihrasy is not le,ss than 800 ye^rs old. Amither 
manuscript not lessen ncieyt is preserved in the 
Giesarian Library at Vienna. T h(^ most ancient 
priiitcd Hebrew Bibles aA* those published by the 
Jews of Italy, especially of Pesaro ami Bresse. 
Those of I^:)rtugal also printed some parts of the 
Bible at lalsbon before their expulsion. Tbit* may 
be observed in ^eneml, tliatthc best Hebrew Bi- 
llies ;tro those printed under the jiispection of the 
|bws; tijere lieing so many minutio) to be ob- 
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served in the Hebrew language, that it is scarcely 
possible for any other to succeed in it. In the 
beginning of tlie Kith century, Dan. Bomherg 
printed several Hebrew Bibles in folio^aiid 
at Venice, ftiost of w'hich were esteemed both by 
the Jews and Ohri^tians: the first in 15^7, whiefr. 
is the least exact, and generally goes by the nami 
of Felix Prateiisis, tlie person who revised it:' 
this edition e/mtanis the lJel)rew text, tl^ Tar- 
gum, and the eommeiitaries of .several rabbins.' In 
15*28, Komlierg priiit',d the folio Bible of Rabbi 
Benebajim, with his pref.iee, the inasorctica) m- 
visions, a nrefacb of Alwai K/ra, a double maaoi^ 
im(\ several Various readings. The ibi^ editmlML 
'^aspi;inte<l in 1018, the same with the second, but 
iiiuch more correct. From the ft>rnier editions, 
Buxtorf, the fut her, ’printed his ral»binical He- 
brew Bible at Basil, in 1018 ; vvbieb, though there 
are m.i,#v lliiilfs in it, is more eorri'i't than any of 
tlie liirmer. In 1023, a|>peareil at Venire a new 
edition of the rahhimc.il Bihle, hy Leo, of Mode- 
na, a rabbin of Ibai city, who ]>ret(’nded to have 
C(irreel(‘d a grc'at number of faults m the former 
(‘ditioii; but, iM'sules that it is iniudj inferior to 
the other Hel>rcvv Bibles of Venice, with regard 
to paper ami |‘^^int, it lias |»ussed through the 
hands of tlie im|nisitors, wbobave alterc'd many 
|»!issag(‘s in the eoinmentaries of the r.ihlans. Of 
J leliri'vv Bibles in ijiiarlo, that ot R. Stevens is 
^•steenied Ibr the hi'anty of thf characters; but it 
is very incorrect. PI mini al.s«) printed several 
hi’rmtiful flibrew Billes at Anlwi’rp; one in 
eiglil columns, with a ])relaee hv Arias Montanus, 
ill 1.571, wliich f.ir exeeeilstlie ( 'oiiiplutensian in 
iirint, am! (Cn^teiils : this isi'alled the Royal 
l>ihle,n)eeausi* it was printed at the ex pence of 
Philip li. king of Spain : another at Geneva, 1019, 
Ix'sides ni.iny more of diU’erent si/i's, willi and 
witliuiit points. Alaiiasseli Ben Israel, a k'arned 
Portuguese Jew, published two editions of tlie 
JI(‘l)n‘w Bible at Ainstenlam; one in (jnarto, in 
103.5; the other in (K't.ivo, in 1039 : tlie first hsm 
two eohinms, and f«)r that reason is inorecommo 
diousfor the reader, hi 1039, R. Jae. liombroso 
published a new ctlition in (jiiartoat Venice, with 
small literal notes at tJie bottom of caeli page, 
where he explains the llehrevv words by Spamslf 
words. 'I'his Bible is much esltenad b> the Jews 
at t 'oiist.mtinople ; ni the text they have diHtin> 
gui.died between wonls where the jtiint ramit> 
is to he lead with a carnets cahiplf ; that is, by 
and notan a. Uf all the editimis oi the Hebrew 
Bible in octavo, the nuMt he.inlifnl and correct 
am the two rif j Athias, a Jew of Amsterdam 
The fimt, of 1001, is th(* 1 m st p'ajx'r; hut that of 
1007 is the niostevact. That, however, puhlisljt'd 
since at Arnsterdai.i, by VamJer llmiwht, in 1705, 
is preferable to both. After Atlnas, three He 
hrai/iiig I'rote.stantfl engaged in revi ang and puU 
lishiiig the llehrc.w Bible, vi/. Ciodius, Jahloiiski, 
and Upitius. Clodius’s edition wms iiuhlisjK'd ot 
Frankfort, iji 1077, in (piarto : at the ])oltoni of 
the pages it lain the variouari aifingsof (he former 
editions;* hut the author does not ap|»ear siiliW 
cieiitly verseil in the accenting, esjieeially in the 
poetkvU htxjks ; besides, a.s it was not ]>uhlished 
under his eye, many faults have erc[)L That 
of Jahlonski, in 1£99, in quarto, at vexy 

lieautilul as to letter and print ; hut, though the 
editor pretends he made 'use of the editions of 
Athias and Clodins, soiiie critics find it scarcely 
in any thing divlerent Loni llie -juaito edition of 
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Bomher^^. Thnt of Opitius w also in quaito, at 
Keil, ill J7()9 : th*' t'hariinti^r is large nnd giXKl, but 
th(» paT)pr baii : it is done witU a groat deal of 
Wi’i but tbo pilitor made use of no manuscripts 
inilihoso of the < rerraan libraries, neglecting the 
• French yncs, which is an omjipsion cninmon to all 
\he three. Ttiov have this advantage, however, 
that, besides tlio divisions used by the Jews, lioth 
genorjjl and ])articular, into pnratkrs and prsulciin, 
tnev have also those of the Christians or of tlie 
Latin Bibles, into chapters and verses; the keri 
^liby or various readings, Latin summaries, 5rc. 
,/wJu^di made thorn of considerable use with re- 
.^flwet to i.ho Tiatin editions and.tho cbricordam'os. 
The little Bible of R. Stevens, in Ibmo., w 
much prized for the beaut;/ of *tho chameter. ' 
Care, howiwor, must lie talcen, there being an- 
other j^lition of Geneva exceedingly like it, ex- 
cepting that the print is wjirs.*, ajid thek.'xfe less 
<*orrect. 'To these may l»c adcibd some other He- 
brew Bibles without yioints, in Rvo. and 3^1mo., 
whieli art* inueh coveted by the Jews : not that 
they an* mo^e exact, but more portable than the 
rest, and are us<*d in their synagogues and schools. 
OftliChO there are two lieautiful editions; the one 
of l^lantiu, in Hvo. with two dCjluiuns, and the 
other in 21 mio. ci*printed by Raphulcngius, at 
Levtlcn, in IfllO. Then* is also an edition of 
Uiein bv Laurens, :it Amsterdam, in 1(>3I, in a 
larger eharncter ; and anotlier in 12mo. at Frank- 
fort, in Ki'U, of faults, with a preface of Mr. 
r^eusilen attli< head of it. ITouliigant published 
an elejmnt edition of the Hebrew Bible, at Paris, 
in 1753, in 4 vols. folio: the. text is that of Van- 
der Hooght, without pointy; to which he has 
added marginal notes, BUpjilyiiig the varis/lions of 
the SiauKiritari copy. Dr. keunicuitt, after almost 
twenty yi'ars’ laborious collation of near (>(K) co- 
pies, manuscripts anil printed, cither of the whole 
nr particular parts of the Bible, publishcil the He- 
brew Billie in 2 vols. folio: the text is thnt Qf 
Everard Vsiiider Hwght, alreaily mciitiono«l, 
iliirering from it only in (he disposition of the 
jioeticiil fiarts, which Dr. Kennicott has printed 
in heniistichs, into which they naturally divide 
themselves ; however, ttie words follow one ano- 
ther in the same order as they do in tlic edition of 
Vander llooght. This edition is printed in an 
excellent ty^ue : the Samaritan text, according to 
the copy in the London Polyglot, is exhihited in 
a column partflfleJ with the Jjehrew text ; those 
yiarts of it only Iving introduced in which it dif- 
iers from the Hebrew. The numerous variations, 
iKith of the Samdritan manuscript from theprint- 
Cil coyiy of the Samaritan texts, and of the He- 
bw!w manuscripts from the printed text of Vander 
Hooght, are placed separately at the bottom of 
the |>age, anti marked with numliers referring to 
the copies from which they are taken. Four 
quarto volumes of various readings have also been 
puhli^icd by De Rossi, of Parma, from more thfiui 
400 manuscripts (some of which ai;^ said to lie 
of the seventh or feighth century), au well os from 
a cxinsiderablc number of rare and unnoticx'd edi- 
tions, An edition of Rcineccius’s Hebrew Bible, 
with readings from Kennicott and De Rossi, has 
been pnW^ied by Doilderlein, and will be found 
MUAcful to the Hebrew stidcnt 
, 31. Bibles. The first Italian Bible 
^blished by the Romanists is that of Nicholas 
Malerme, a Benedictine monk^ printed at Venice 
in 1471. It was translated trum tlie Vulgate. 
48 
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The version of Anthony Hrucivdl, published at 
Venice in 1532, was pro)»ihit»Yl liy the council of 
Twmt. The Calvinists likewise liHve their Ita- 
lian Bibles. There is one of John Diodati in 
W507 and KVH'; and another of Maximns Theo- 
phihis, in 1551, dedicated to Francis de Mcdicis, 
duke of Tuscany. The Jews of Italy have no 
entire version of the Bible in Italian ; the Inqui- 
sition constantly refusing to allow them the liber- 
ty of printing one. 

32. Bibles, iMtin, however nurnerous, may 
l»e all reduced to thri'e cl isses; the ancient Vul- 
gate, called also Italicii, tnuisl.ifi'd from the Greek 
Septuagirit; the miKlern Vulgate, the greatest 
^part of which is done from the Hebrew trxt ; and 
|che new Latin translations, done'a!¥.o from the 
Hebrew text, in the sixtceidh eniturv. We have 
Kothirig remaining of the ancient Vulg.atc, used 
in the primitive times in the western churches, 
hut the PsahiiH, Wisdom, and Fcclesius(es. No- 
biliiis has ende.-'voured to retru've it from the 
works of the nneirnt T..atiii fallicrs; but it war 
impossible to d*) it exactly, hecmise most^of the 
fathers did not keen close to it in their citations 
As to the moilarn, V'ldgate, then* are a va.st num 
her of lilions very ditb rent from each other 
('^ardii i Ximenes has inserted one in the Bible 
of Complutiim, corrected and altered in many 

f iliices. R. Stevens, and the doctors of liOUvain, 
uive taken great pains m correcting the iiicxlern 
Vulgate. The best edition of Stevens’s Larin 
Bible, is that of 1.540, reprinted 1515, in which 
ar«? added on the margin the various readings of 
several Latin manust‘ripts which lie had consult- 
ed. The dochjrs of Louvain revised tlic modern 
Vulgate after R. Stevens, and added the various 
readings of w'verul Latin rnanust'ripts. The best 
of theXouvain edition.s are those in which are 
added the critical notes of Francis Lucas, of Bru- 
ges. All these reformations of the* liUtiii Bible 
were made lH»fore the time of pojH' Sixtus V. and 
Clement Vlll. ; since which jieoidc have not 
presumed to maJte any alterations, excejiting in 
comments and separate notes. The correction of 
Clement Vlll. in 15!l2 is now the standard 
throughout ull the Romish churches ; that pontiff 
made two reformations; but it is the lirst of them 
that is followi'd. From this the Bibles of Plantin 
v^re done, and from those of Plantain all the rest; 
so that the common Bibles have none of the after- 
corrections of the same Clement VI II, It is a ' 
heavy charge that lies on the eililion of po|)e Cle- 
ment, viz. tliat they have some new texts added, 
and many old ones alti-red, to eounteiiaiice and 
confirm what they call the Catholic doctrine. 
There are a great numlicr of Latjn Bibles of the 
third class, comprehending the verSious from the 
originals of the sacred liooks made within these 
200 years. The first is that of Santes PagnilVfisi 
a Dominican, under the patronage of Leo X., 
printed at Lyons, in ^arto, in 1527, much es- 
teemed by the Jews. This the author improved 
in a second editi^^n. In 1542 there was a beau- 
tiful eifition of the s^nic at Lyons, in folio, with 
scholioj publi,shed under tne name of Michael 
Villanovanus, i. e. Michael Servetus, author of 
the scholia. Those of Zurich have likcv^ise pub* 
lished an edition of Pagninus's Bibl9 in quarto; 
and R. Stevens reprinted it in folio, with the Vul- 
in 1557, pretending to give it more correct 
in the former editions. There is alsq ano* 
ther edition of 1586, in four oolunm^ under t]|ft 

r 



Jiida, CasUlio, and Tmnellius; the three lasinf 
which have been reprinted various times/ Mun- 
ster pulilitilied his version at H:mil in 1534, which 
he afterwards revise<l : he published a oorre<a 
edition in lt>46. Castalio’s line Latin nleasea 
ino9t^x)plc; but there are some wlio thiiiK it af-| 
tectecT: the best edition is that of 1573. Leo Juda’s 
Version, altertvl a little by the divin'^.s of Sala- 
manca, was added to the ancieM Latin eJithm, 
as puhlishc'd by R. Stevens, with fiotei, under the 
■^rWlTlle'fiT Vatablud?s Bible, in 1515. It was con- 
demned by the Parisian divines, but printed, with 
some alterations, by the S|ianish rlivmes of Sala- 
manca. Those of .Tunius, Tremcllius. and Beza, 
are considerably exact, and have undergone a 
great .numlier of cchoons. We may add a fourth 
class of Latin Bibles, comprehending the Vuloato 
edition, corrected from the originals. The Bible 
of Isidorus Clams is of this number;' that au- 
thor, not contented with restoring the ancient 
Latin copy, has corrected the translator in n great 
number of places which he thought ill rendered. 
Some Protestants Iiave followed the sama method ; 
and among others, A ndrew and Luke Osiander, 
who have each pnbliahevfa new editiou of tlic Vul- 
gate, corrected from the originals. 

33. Biui.Eg,^ MiL<icovile, Sec N(^. 38, and 39. 

34. BiriLEs, Oriental. See Nos. 1*2, 1,3, 15, 
10, 20, 23, 3,5, 41, 42. 

33. Bidne-m, Persian. Some of the fathers 
seem to say that all the Scripture was formerly 
tran*)1ated jnto the language of the Persian.s ; hut 
we have nothing now remaining of the ancient 
version, which was certainly done from tlie Sefi- 
tuogint. The Persian Pentatejich, printed in the 
Ta>ndon Polyglot, is without doubt the work of 
rabbi Jacob, a Persian Jew. It was published by 
^he Jews at Constantiiioplc, in 1551. In the 
same Polyglot we have likewise the four evange- 
lists in Per^n, with a Latin translation ; out 
jliis appears very modern, incorrect, and of little 
W ulton says, tjps version was written above 
tour hundred years a^o. Another version of the 
Gospels was published at Cambridge, by Wheloc, 
in the seventeenth century. There are also two 
Persian versions of the Psalms made from the 
vulg^ Liitjin. , • 

36. Bibles, PoHsh." The first Polish version 
of the Bible, it is saidf was thift composed by 
Hadewich, ivife of Jagcllon, duke of Lithuania, 
who cmhjncod Christianity m the year 1 390. In 
1599 th^re was a Polish translation of the Bible 
published at Cracow, which was the work of se- 
veral divines of that ifation, and in which James 


Tcmi uiviiitxsui iiiut iiuuun, uiiu lu U:u 

iWebk, a. Jesuit, hud a principal share. The Hime of Oueen Elaabeth, in conwque^ rfa luH 
'P.rotcrt#;^ in l.V.'J, piiblUhe<l a P(iH>h Bible I’wought tnfo the Houws^f Commons for^thwjJnr* 
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from Luther's 0<^rnian version, and dedicated il 
m Uladi^lauB, fourth king of Poland. 

3*^^ Bini.p.s, Polyglot. See Nos. 39, 31. • 
38. Rinr.fjs, or, 

39 ‘Bidlk8, Slavonian. The Russinm or 
Musesvites jmblislied the Bible in their langua. 
m 1581. It was translated from the Greek 
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of Vatal»Iu4; and we find it again, in the 
HiAiburg edition of the Bible, in four languanral. 

^In the number of Latin Bibles ts also^ usually 
ranked the version of the same .Pagninus, c<jr- 
r**ctedj or nith<*r rcmtleivd liUmil, by Arias Mon- 
taiius; which correction being approved of bytho 
«1octors of Louvain, ^lc. was inserted in the Pol}'- 

S lot Bible of Philip II., and since in that of Lon- 
on. There have bt'cn various editions of J:his in 
folio, quarto and octavo ; to which have been add- 
ed the Hebrew text of tlit Old Testament, and 
the Greek of the New. Tho Ije.st of them all is 
the first, which is in folio, 1571. Since the Ro- 

p^^vcral Latin vcrsioiisj^ YMiisirthe t ra nidation *, but wtetherit^asc 
w the Bibjc /rorri the originals, by ProtestaTitji^ipintcvl wc caynoeNsay.^ 

The nm.st esteemed are those of Munster,, Lc^ | i(). Bibi-fk, Spai^h. The first Spanish Bi- 


prisoner ' 

akiiig of Narva, undertook a new translation 
the Rible info Sclavonian ; who dying, in 1^ ^ 
the. Czar I’eter appointed some particular divLtil 
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I»lo that wc hear of, is that mentioned liy (jWprian 
.le wliich he says was publisncu about 

1,5'jf), epistiPfl and gospels were published 

in that language Ambrose do Montesian in 
1512 ; the wliolo Bible by Ca8si(3dorc do Reyna, 
a Calvinist, in 1509 ; and the New Testament, 
deiHcated to the Pmrieror Cliarles V. by Francis 
Knzina, otherwise called Dripnder, in 1543. The 
first Bible wbic^ was printed in Spanish for the 
use of the Jews, was that printoil at Ferara in 
15.53, in Grolhic characters, anilPdedicatod to Her- 
cules D’Kste, duke of Fefara. This version is 
iry ancient, and Wiis probab^ in use among the 
f*ws of Spain before Ferdinand and fsabollaex- 
[lollcd them out of their dominions in 1492. After 
very violent opposition from the Catholic cler- 
gy, the court of Siiain ordered Spanish BiblM to 
be printed by royal authority in 179G, and put into 
the h^ids of poo]>le«of all ranks, as well as to bo 
used in public \yorship. • ^ * 

41. BiHf.Rs, Syrian. There are extant two 

versions of the Old Testament in the Syriac lan- 
guage ; one from the Septuagint, which is ancient, 
and mode probably about the time of Constantine ; 
|thc other called antiqua et simplex^ made from 
the Hebrew, as some suppose, about thetirneofthe 
aposties Tnis version is printed in the Polyglots 
of London and Paris, In 1562, Wedmanstaaius 
printed 4he whole New Testament in Syriac, At 
Vienna, in a beautiful character ; and since 
time there have licen several other editions. G^i- 
briel Sionita published a beautiful Syriac editmn 
o^thc Psalms at Paris in 1526, witf^a Latin in- 
terpretation. There is a Syriac c^y of the Bible 
written in the JSstrangeto diameter, and was 
brought from the C hristigns of Travaqcore, being 
a present from Mat Dioiwsius, the resident bishop 
at Cadenatto to Dr. Buchanan. The size is 
large folio in parchment : the pages arc written in 
three columns, each column containing 60 lines. 
It is supposed to have been written about the 7th 
century. Dr. White, it is said, has for soixie time 
been engaged in reprinting the Syriac Old Tes- 
tament. * , . , 

42. Biblf.b, T\Lrkiak. In 1666, a TiUrktsh 
New TesMnent wfts printed in London, to be 

Idispersed in the EUwt. In 1721, it is saidj tho 
'Grand Seignior ordered an impression of Bibles 
at Constantinople, that they might be contrasted 
with Mahomet's oracle, the Alcoran- The m<^ 
dem Greeks in Turkey have also a tapMation or 
the Bible in thdlr language. 11' . . • 

43. Bible^ Welsh. Xgere was a W^h trans- 
lation of the mble made from the original m the 
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pose in 1563 : it was printed ih folio, in 1588. the^r made use of certain known forms of wf 
Another version, which is the standaid transla- to give notice when each part of the service ougan. 
tion for that language, was printed in 1620 ^.i is Agreeable to this kneient iiractice, is the fouu. 
caKod Parry’s Bible. An' impression of this “Let us pray,” repeated before several of the 
iK'&r-printed in 1690, called Bishtrp Lhyd^a Bible: prayers in the' English liturgy. Bishop Burnet, 
thesk were in folio. The hr't ostavo impression in ,^ History of- the ID'formatiun, ,vol. ii. p.20. 
'^^f the Welsh Bible was mode in 1630. has* preserved the form as it wks in use before the 

Jr 44. Bible, Bengalee. It is with pleasure we Reformation, which was this : — After the preach- 
add tuvull the above accounts, that a translation erhad named and ojicned his he called on the 

of ^e 2Few Testament into the Sauscyit, and tTie people to* go to their prayers, telling them what 
fa« volume of the Bengalee Bible, ^‘are now they were to pray for ^ Yc>shall pray, says he, for 
c^pleted, by the missionaries resident in that the king, the po|:)e, Ac. After which all the peo- 
n!irt. pie saiiT their bc'ajs in a general silence, and tho 

• Much^ has l>een done by the British apd minister knetded down likewise, and said his : 
VoTfign Bible Society, in {^nting new edirith<?y were to say a pa/rrnos^cr, arc Aiorto, &c. 
tions of tho Scriptures «in ^riows langhagA. ^nd then the seniion pr^eded. ’ * 

The reader will find much^pleasing information BIGOTRY consists in k'ing obstinately and 
09 th#subject in the A^mual Reports of that prverscly attached to our own opinions ; or, as 
Society. . <4 , some have defined it, “ a tt'ruicious adherence to 

See Lc Long's Bibliotheca ^kcra ; Woljii Bib- a system arlopted without investigation, and de- 
liotheca Ifcbrtca^ vol. ii. p. 338; Johnson's His- fendinl without argument arc^ompaiiied with a 
torical Account of English 'Translations of tlic malignant, intolerant sjarit towards all who dif- 
Biblc ; Lewis's History of the Translations of fer.” It n>U6t be distinguished from liTye to 
the Bible into English; Newcome's Hvitorical truths which influences a man to embrace it 
View af English 'TsanslcMons ; Butter's Borce wherever he finds it ; and frorn /rue zeal^ which 
Bibliccc ; and the article P /0/e, .^’n the £ncyc/o- is a ardour of mind exciting its possessor to 
fHBdta Britannica and Perthensis. ^ deft I and projiagatc the principles he maintains. ■ 

Biblical, a ferm applied to that depart- Bigotry is a kind of prejudice combined with a 
ment of writing which treats of the Bible, con- certain degn'c of malignity. It is thus oxempli- 
siderod as the proiTinent subject of sacred litera-^ fied and distinguished by a sensible writer, 
tare. The use of the term has, of late years, “ When Jesus preached, IVejudice cried, Can 
become more common in proportion os the study any good tiling ccjine out of Nazareth '? Crucify 
of* the beriptures in the original languages, him, crucify him, said Bigotry, '\yhy l what 
and the criticism of the sacreeftext, have l^n evil hath he done? replied Candour.” Bigotry 
more extensively cultivated. See Hermeneu- is mostly prevalent with those who arc ignorant ; 
Tic.s. — B. • c who have taken up principles without due ex- 

BIBLIOMANCY, a kind of divination per- arnination; and who arc naturally of a morose 
formed by means of the Bible. |t consistcu in and contracted disjiosition. It is often manifested 
taking passages of Scripture at hazard, and draw- more in unimportant sentimcnt.s, or the circum- 
ing indications thence concerning things future, stantials * of religion, than the essentials of it. 

It was much used at the consecration of bishops. Simple bigotry is the spirit of ^lersociuicri with- 
F. J. Davidius, a Jesuit, has jiublished a biblio-‘ outthc power; persecution is bigotry armed with 
mancy under the borrowed name of Veridicus power, and tairrying its will into act. As it is the 
Christianus. It has been aflirmed that some well- effect of ignorance, so it i.s the nurse of it, lic- 
meaning people practise a kind of biblioniancy cause it preejudes free inquiry, and is an enemy 
witli "respect to the future state of their souls ; to truth ; it cuts, also, the very sinews of charity, 

■ B^d, when they have happened to fix on a text and destroys moderation and mutual good-will, 
of an awful nature, it has almost driven them to If we consider the diiferent make of men’s minds, 
despair. It certainly is not the way to know the . our own ignorance, tin* liberty Ihatoall men have 
imnd of God <by choosing detached parts of Scrip- to think for themselves, the admirable example 
ture, or by drav^big a card on which a pawjage our Lord has sot us of a contrary spirit, and tlie 
may be written, the sense of which is to be gatn- baneful eflects of this disjioHition, we must at " 
ered only from the context. once be convinced of its impropriety. How con- 

BIDDELIANS, so called from .John Biddle, tradictory is it to sound rc'ason, and how inimicstl 
who, in the year 1644, formed an independ- to the peaceful religion wo profess to maintain at- 
ent congregation, in London. .He taught that Christians! — See Fersecutiox, and books undci 
Jesds Christ, to the intent that he might be our that article. , * * 

brother, and have a fellow-fcscling of our infirmi- BIOGRAPHY, (Religious,) or the lives of il. 
ties, and so become the more ready to help us, lustrious and pious men, are well worthy of rib-, 
hath no other than a human nature; and there- rusing. Tlic advantages of religious biography,’ 
fore in tliis very nature is not only a person, since arc too well known to need a recital in this place, 
none but a human person cun bo our brother, but Wt shall only, therefore, ]Knnt out some of tlie 
also our Lord and ^od. ^ / best pieces, which the reader may peruse aX Us 

Biddle, as well as Socimis and other Unitari- leisure ; — * 

ana before and since, made no scruple of calling . Hunter's Sacred JSiogrSphy ; Robinson's 
' Christ God, though he believed him to be a hu- Scripture Characters ; • Hunter's History of 
man ^«reature oiHy, Kin account of the divine Christ ; J. Taylor's L{fe of Christ ; Cave's 
which he was invested. Lives of the Apostles ; Cawe's Lives 6f the Fa- 

refiS)lNG. PRAYER. It was part of the thers ; Fox's Lives of the Morlyrs ; Melchior 
office of the deacons in the primitive church, to Adamses Lives; Fuller* s and Clarice Lives ; 
bo monitors and directors of the jieople in tU^fr Gilpin's Lives of IVtclW^ Cranmer^ Lattn|er, 
public devotions in the church, tliis enq, <pc.; Walton's Lives by Zouch;,Baxt^x'is 
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wkM of the most remarkahh Paamigee qf hie Lye 
oW ’PimeSy by Silvester ; Palmer^s Noneeti^ 
fomist Jtfeviorial; Lives qf P, and 3f. Henry; 
Life of Halyburion ; Orton's Memoirs of Had- 
dridge ; Gillies' Life of Whitfield ; Doddridge s 
Life of Gardiner ; iJife of Wesley by HatqpsoUy 
CokCy MorSy and Whitehead ; . Middleton's Bio- 
graphia Evangelicaj Edwards'ii Life of D. 
Brainerd; Gibbon's lAfe^of Watts^; Brown's 
Life of fiervey ; FnwevLt's Life of Heywood ; 
Brown's Lives in hutaStudent and Pnsttyr ; 
Burnet's Life of Bochestrr ; Ilayley's Life of 
Cowper; Benson's Life of Flcleher ; Jay's Life 

Winter ; Cecil's Life of Newton ; Priestley's 
Chart qf Biograjjh^ with a Book descr ibing t0 
l^mo.; l/aidkis's Life cf Romaine; Puller's Jj^ 
of Pearce. 

BISHOP, a prelate cunaecrated lor the fpi- 
ritual ffovernirient of a tlioceae. The word cornea 
from the Saxoii bUchopy and that fr^in the Greek 
■iri<nco9ro{^ an overseer, or iiiape<*4or. It is a long 
tune since bishops have been distinguished from 
mei® priests, or presbyters ; but whether that dis- 
tinction be of divine or human riglit ; whether it 
was settled in the a^KWlolic ape, or iutroducotl 
since, ia much coritrovi'rted. Churchmen in gene- 
ral plead for the divine right ; wliile the l>ia- 
seiiters suppose that the word no where signifies 
more than a pastor or presbyter ; the very same 
{X'irsoris licing called bishops and elders, or pres- 
byters, Acts XX. 17, 28. 1 Pet. v. I, 3. Tit. i. 

7. Phil. i. 1. See EerscoiMC Y. All the 
bishops of England are peers of the realm, except 
the bishou of Man ; and •»« such sit and vote in 
the housi of lords, llcsides two arubbihhons, 
there are twenty-four bUhops in England, exclu- 
sive of the bishop of Sotlor and Man. The 
bishops of London, Durham, and Wirichester, 
take the jJlecedenee of the other bishops, who 
rank after them according to their seniority of 
consecration. See Episcopacy. ^ 

BLASPPIEMY, from according to 

Dr. Campliell, properly denotes calumny, detrac- 
tion, feproachtul or almsivc language, against 
whomsoever it be vented. It is in Scripture aii- 
plicd to reproaches not aimed against Gfxl oiuv 
but man also, Rom. iii. 8. xiv. 16. 1 Pot. iv. 4. 

Gr. It is, however, more [x'-culiarly n strained to 
evil or repfoachful words olfcrcd (,o (iocl, Ac- 
cording to Lindwood, blasphemy is an injury 
oflered to G(xl, by denying that which is due and 
belonging to him, or attributing to. him what is 
not agreeable- to his nature. “Three things,” 
says a divine, “ arc essential to this crime ; 1. 
God must be the object.— 2. The words sjioken 
or writteiVi'indejienaent of consequences which 
others may derive from* them, must be injurious 

their nature. — And, 3. He who commits the 
crime must do it knowingly. This is real blas- 
phemy ; but there is a rkaUve blasphemy, as 
when a man may be guilty ignorantbjy by pro- 
pagating opinions which dishonour God, the ten- 
dency of which he docs n§t jicrceive. A man 
may be guilty ctf this s^onstructively : for if he 
B^icak freely against r(jpeive<l ernirs, it will bo con- 
strued into lilasphemy.” By the English laws, 
blasph^iGs of Go<I, as denying his lieing or pro- 
Wdenc(? and all coritiimelious reproaches of Jesus 
offences by the common law, and 
fine, imprisonment, and p'lllory; 


mors than onS God, or denies Chriotiaiiity lo be 
true, for the first offence is rendered ineapoble 
any office ; tor the seco'hfl, adjudged incapable of 
suing, lieing executor or giiardian,. Teceivjg^jmy 
mft or legacy, and to bo imprisoned for yem 
According to the law of Scotland, b^psphemy ' 
punished with d^ath : these laws, however, i 
the present age, arc not enforced : the 1 
|.thinking, p«*rli.ips, that sjaritual ofienO 
be left tj^U* puvijshfd bv the Deity ratlajlt 
human statuti's. CttnipbcU's Prel, Piss, 
p. 395 ; Robinson's Set int. PleOy p. 58. \ 

BLASPHEMY AGAINST THE HOI 
^ .GHOST. See UNrAunow/imLE Sjv. 
i^^^.'BpDY OF^IVINITY. See Tuboloot 
lMfe\ BOOOAflLhVr Ro' mum it a-:, a' sect of here<* 
tics wliich arose aDiint the year 1179. They h^d 
that the use ofchimmrs, of the sacrament of the 
Lordib Suppcfj^iid all prayer except the Lord’s 
prayer, ouglit lA d>e alxmshcd ; tliat the baptism 
of rntholics is iiniHTfect ; tliat the {wsoiis of the 
I’rinity are uneciual, and that they often made* 
themselves visible to those of their sect. 

BOHEMIAN BUETllllEN, ascctofChris- 
tian reformers whicli sprung up in Bohemia ir 
the year MW. They treated the (louc. and 
cardinals as Antichrist, and^hc church bt Rome 
as tlic whore rt[>oken of in the Revelations. They 
rejected the sai ramenls of the Romish churcK 
and chose byiiu‘U for tlu ir ftiinisters. They held 
the Scriptures to be tlie only rule of faith, ancf re- 
jeoteil the jiopish ^•e^elnonies in the celebration of 
the. mass; nor did they make use of any cither 
prayer than the Lonl’s prii^er. They consecrated 
Ieavenc4l biTad. 'Pliey allowed no adoration but 
of J^suH Christ in the communion. They reliap- 
tized all such ns joined thcnisolves to their con- 
gregation. They ubliorred the worship of saints 
and images, prayers for the dead, celibacies, vows, 
and fasts; ami kept none of the festivals but 
Christmaa, Easier, and Whitsuntide. 

Ill 1503 they were accused by the Catholics to 
king Ludislaus II., who publisheil an edict against 
them, forbidding them to hold any meetings,, 
either privately or publiely. Wlien Luther uo- 
elured himself against the elnirch of Rome, tho 
Buliemian brellireri endeavoured to jean liispiWy. 
At that reff)riner showed a great aversion to 
,t)iem; but, the Bohemians sending tinar depu- 
ti«*s to liitii in 1535, with a full iffcount pf their 
doc'trinoH, he ai’knowledged tlitt they were a so- 
ciety of l^hristians whose doctrines came nearest 
the puiity of the tJospel. This i^ct pjpblished 
another cordessionof failli in 1535, in wiuch they 
renounced anabaplism, wiuch they at first prac- 
tised : upon whieli a union Was conclude^ with 
the Lutlu'runs, and afterwards with the Zuing- 
lians, whose opinions from thcncefortli they con- 
tinued to follow. 

BOOK OF SPORTS. See Spouts, 
BORRKLLISTS, a Christian sect in HoI» 
land, BO named from their founder Borfol, a mail 
of great warning in the Helircw, Greek, and La- 
tin tongues. They reject the use of the sacra- 
inents, public prayer, and all other external 
of worstdi). They assert that ail the Christian 
churches of the world have degeQfij^d from tha 
pure a]H)8tolic dot*trine«, bajtf suf* 

nE/w/l nt ivtiipK iff minr*' 


fered the ^ird of Go<l, which itf iiilulliblc, to bi 
expoundeo, or rather tjt»rruj>te<l, by doctors whe 
are fallible. T licy lead a very auaterc life, gnd 
the Trinity, ox asserts that there are emplcy a ^rcat port of their goods in alms* 



* BROWNISTS 


BOXJRlGNONISt'S, the foUowen of Antoi- viil % 14, and maintained that the true chil 
nettc Bourighon, a lady in France, who pro- of God wctc invented with perfect freedonl 

ton(^ to particular infiplrations. She was horn the jurisdiction of the law. They Ja^ld th_ 

at LWi in 16 IG. At her birth she-was so de- things flowed by emanation from God ; that rar 
formed, that it was debated some di^s in the tionS souls were portions «5f the Deity ; that tha 
i^ily whether it was not proper fbstide her as a universe was God ; and that by the TOwer of 
^.unster ; but her deformity diminishing, she was contemplation they were united to the Deity, and 
'spared jjand afterwards obtained such a de^ce acquired hereby a glorious and sublime hlxjrty, 
of be^y, that she had her adipirers. From ncr both from the sinful lusts and the common in- 
chil(»o^ to luT «ild age she had an extroj^rdinaiy stincts of nature, with a variety of other enthu- 
»tu^ of mind. She set up for a reformer, and siastic notions. Manjr edicts were published 
puj^islied a great numlier of books filled with against them ; but they continued till about the 
my singular notions ; the most remarkable of rmd^e of the fifteenth century. 

.^g^ch arc 'entitled The Light of jthe PFor/rf, BRETHREN AND CLERKS OP THE 

TVic T^estimony of 'Ti'uth.^ Inyner confession ofr '‘^^MMON LIFE, a dcnoniinatioq assumed by 
faith, slie professe^s lier boTiefdn the Scriptures, aroligious fraternity towards the end of the fif- 
the divinity and atoncment/of ‘Christ. .She lie- te^th century. They lived under the rale of 
lieved also that man is perfectly free to resist or St. Augustine, and were said to be eminently 
recfdvc divine gract^ ; tluit Go<l iSjcvcr unefiange- useful in promoting the cjausc of religion and 
able love towards all his ernatiires, and does not learnii^. • 

inflict any arbitrary rmnislnncnt ; but that the BRETHREN, WHITE, were the followers 
evils they sufler are tlie natural ccuise^iuence of of a priest from the Alps, about the beginnirjg of 
sill ; that religion consists not in outward forms the fifteenth century. They and their loader were 
of worship nor systems of faith, hut in au entire arrayed in white garments. I'l^eir leader carried 
rt^signation to the will of God. ^he held many about u ross Uk^a standard. His apparent sane- 
extravagant notions, among which, it is said, she tity an.? devotion drew together a nuni^'r of fol- 
assertod tliat Ad:iin^ before the fall possessed the lowers. This deluded enthusiast practised many 
principles of Iwth sexes ; that in an ecstacy, God acts of mortificatiou and penance, and endeavour- 
represented Adam tp her mirul in his original imI to fs^rsuade the Europeans to renew the holy 
Plate; as also the beimty of the first world, and war. Boniface IX. ordered him to be appre- 
how he had drawn from it the chaos; and that bended, and eoinmittcd to the flames ; upon which 
every thing waa bright, transiiarent, and darted his followers dispersed. 

forth life and inelfablo glory, with a number of BRETHREN, UNITED. See Moravians, 

other wild ideas. She dressed like a hermit, and BREVIARY, the book containing the daily 

travelled through France, Holland, England^ and service of the church of Rome. 

Scotland. She died ut Fanekir, in the province BRIDGETINS, or Brigittins, an order do- 

of Prise, October 30, lf»80. Her works have nominated from St. Bridget, or Brigit, a Swedish 

been printcrl in 18 vols. 8vo. lady, in the fourteenth century, ^lifieir rule is 

BOyLE’S lectures ; a course of eight nearly that of St. Augustine. The Brigittins 
serniona, preached annually ; set on foot by the profess 'groat mortification, poverty, and self-de- 
honourabfe R. Boyle, by a codicil annexed to his hial ; and they arc not to possess ony thing they 
will, in 1601, whose dtVign, ns expressed by the can call their own, not so much as an half-pen iij' ; 
institutor, is to prove the truth of the Christian nor even to touch money on any account. I'his 
religion against iiifldels, witliout descending to order spread much through Sweden, Germany, 
.any controversies among Christians, and to an- and the Netherlands. In England we read of 

E r new difRcultics, sef uplcs, &c. For the sup- but one monastery of Brigittins, and this Imilt by 
of this lecture he assigned the rent of his Henry V. in 1415, opposite U> Richmond, now 
le in Crooked Lane to some learned divine c^cd Sion House ; the ancient inl^gbitants of 
within the bil|^ of mortality, to be elected for a which, since the dissolution, are settled at Lislion. 
term not exceed!^ three years. But, the fund BRIEFS (Apostolical) are letters which the 
proving ^precarious, the salary was ill ^laid } to pope dispatches to princes and other magistrates 
remedy 'wliich inconveriienee, archbishop Tenni- concerning any public aiTaii. 
son procured a yearly stipend of 50Z. for ever, to BROTHERS, LAY, among the Romanists, 
be paid quarterly, charged on a farm in the parish are illiterate persons, who devote ihcmselv^ in 
of Bril4 in the county of Bucks. To this ap- some convent to the service of the religious. \ 
pointfflent We are indebted for many excellent de- BROWNISTS, a sect that arose among the 
fences of natural and revealed religion, among puritans towards theclosc^of the sixteenth cen- 
which may be mentioned those of Clarke^ Kid- tury ; so named from their leader, Robert Brownf 
dei\ Btnflwy Burnet^ Btrriman^ Whist&n^ He was educated at Cambridge, and was a man 
BRANDENBURG, CONFESSION OF. of good parts and some learning. He Ifcgan Ui 
Aformulaiyorcontessionof taith, drawnupinthe inveigh openly gainst the ceremonies of the 
city of Brandenburg {>V order of the elqfitor, with church, at Norwich, in 1560: but bt'ing mych 
a view to reconcile the tenets of Luther with opposed ^ the bishops, he, with his congrega- 
those of Oalvln, and to pift an end to the disputes lion, left England nnu ^tieid af Middlcburgh, in 
occasioned by the Confession of Augsburg. See Z^and, where ^hey obtiAncd Icitve to worship 
Augsburg Confess ion. G^ in their oyro way, and fonn a church au- 

BRETHRfflt'f AND-SISTERB Ob IHE cording to their own model. They socn, how- 
FRBE SPIHI-T, an a])pcllatiun i&sumed by a ever, began to diifer oinong themselves ; so tlmt 
sect which sprung up towards the close of the Brown, growing weary of his office, returned to 
^rteenth centuiy, and gaLied manylidherontsin England, in 1 ot 9, rehuimced his principles of 
Italy, France^ and Germany. . Theytook their separation, and was preferred to Hic recioiy of 
daooiiiinalion from the words of St.raiil,4lom. a church in 'Northamptonshire. He dicjf fii pti . 



BROWNISTS * * BURIAL 

1630. The revolt of Brown was attended ailcr him, Mr. Ainsworth, author of the learned 
ie dissolution of the church at Middle- Comincntaiy on the Pentateuch. Their c|j^fch 
burgh ; but the seeds of Browni^ wliich he had flourished near 100 years. Among the Hrownistii. 
sown ill England were so iar from being destroy- too, were flic ^famous John Robinson, a rart or 
ed, that Sir falter Raleigh, in a speech indfli)^ whose congr^t^on from Leyden, in £^llaial| 
co^uWa no less than 20,000 of this sect ipado the first immanent settlement in Nor^ 

The articles of their taith seem to lie nearly the America ; and the laborious Canne, the apthosr 
same 08 tliose of tlie church of England. The of the marginal rot'cnmci^s to the Bible. — 
occasion of their separation was not, therefore, 'Churchg^ist(n'yqfKnqiand^^.{).pA6(nSti(gp^a 
any fault they found witlf the faith, but only with Life of Pai AtTj ’p. 326; JScale^s Hiatwry ^ thm 
the discipline and form of government of the Puritans^ vol. i. p. 375 ; Moshei-nVa Bed, 
churclios in England. They equally charged vol. iv. p. 98 ; Hurnbeck^s IfUtoty of liTotenUn^ ' 
corruption on the episcopal and presbytenu^ ^‘iBUCHANlTES, a set of enthusiasts 
foVms ; nqr would they join with any oth^ siprupg up in tlie wgst of Scotland almut 
formed churCli, because they were not assured tf and took their name from a Mrs. Buchan of 
tlic sanctity and regeneration of the members that Glasgow, who gave herself out to lie the woman 
composed it. They condemned the solemn cele- spok^ of in the Revelations; and tlmt all who 
brution of marriages in the church, maintaining belie^d in herj‘ 'should lie taken up to heaven 
thatjnatrimony being a political coritrac.t, the con- without tasting d^alh, as the end of the world was 
firmation thereof ought to come from the civil near. They never increased much; and the death* 
magistrate ; an opinion in which they are not sip- of tlieir leader, within a year or two aflorwardi^^ 
guhir. They would not allow the children of occasioned their dispi^rsion, by putting an end to 
such as were not memliers of the church to l)e their hones of reaching tlie ^ew Jerusalem withr 
hautized. They rejectcxl all foftns of firayttf, and outdeatn. ’’ 

held tliat the l^ord’s prayer was not to be recited BUDNA!l.^NS, a w'ct in Poland, who di»- 
as a prayer, being only given lor a rule or model claimed the worshjip of Chrislf and run into many 
whereon all our prayers an? to lie formed. Their wild hypotheses. * Budnanis, the founder, was 
fonn of church government was nearly as fbllows:. publicly excommunicated 15Hi, with nil hia 
^ When a chun’li was to be gathered, such as de- disciples, but aflerwards he was admitted to tbo 
‘ sired to 1 k! mcml lers id* it made a confession oj[‘ their communion of the Sociniun sect, 
faith in the presence of each other, and signed a BULLS, (Popish,) are letters called apostolm 
covenaTit, by which they obliged thcinserves to by the Canonists, strengthened with a leaden seal, 
walk together in the* order of the Gospel. The and containing in them the decrees and corn- 
whole fKJwer of admitting jmd excluding mem- mandments of thsiwpc. 

> 1/ers, with tlie decibion o? all controversies, was BUR(tHER Scif'JKDERB, a numerous and 
lodged in the brotherhood, '^riioir church oflicers rMpcctable class of disstmters from the church of 
were chosen from among themselves, and sepa- Scotland, who were originally connected with the 
rated to their several oflices by fasting, prayer, associate presbytery ; but, some difl’erence of sen- 
and imposition of bunds. Hut they did not allow timent arising about the lawfulness of taking the 
the priesthood to be any distinct order. As thc^ Burgess oath, a separntioii eusneil in 1739; hi 
vote of the bit'thren made a man a minister, so coiiseqnence of which, tliorfe who pleuded for the 
the same power could discharge him from his affirmative obtained tlie ap;»ellutioii of Burgher, 
office, and rixluee him to a mere layman again ; and tlieir opponents that of Anti-burgher §uco 
nnd as they maintained the bounds of a church ders. See Skcbi)p:rs. 

to be no greater than what could meet together in BURIAL, the inteimehl of a deceased pers^ 
one place-, anil join in one communion, so the The rites of burial have been looked upon in all 
{Kiwor of thjse oiriwrs was prescribed within the countries as a debt so sacred, llwt such ns iieglcct- 
sunie limits. — The minister of one church could ed to ditsdiurgc them were thought accursed, 
not administi'r the Lord’s Sup|M?r to another, rtor Among the Jews, the privilege^f kirial was de- 
baptizc the childrori of any but those of his own nicil only to self-niurderers, wlio w^re thrown our 
^society. Any lay brother was allowed tlie Hliorty to putri'fy upon the ground. In the Chri^ian 
of giving a word of exhoitation to the people ; and churph, though gooil men always desired the pri- 

I it was usual for some of them after sermon t^ ask vilege of inti?nne-nt, yet they were not, like the 
[questions, and reason upon the doctrines that heathens, so concerned for their bodies/as to think 
had been pr(‘acheiJ. In a word, every church on it any detriment to them if eitluT^the Imrbajftvof 
|thei^ model is a bod^ certiorate, having full power an enemy, or some other accident, deiirived them 
to do every thing m themselves, without being of this privilege. The primitivi! church deuibd 
accountable to any class, syncil, convocation,' or the more soUmin rites of burial only to unliaptizcd 
other iuriwliction whatever. The reader will persona, self-murderers, arid c\comn»uiiicaU*d 
judge how near the Independent churches are persons, who ilmtinued obstinate and impenitent 
allied to this form of government. See Indb- in a mani%st contem])t of tip? church’s censurei^ 
ptiNiiKN'Ps. — The laws were Executed with great The place of burial nmonff the Jews was never 
severity on the Br^wnistS ; their books were pro- parlioularly determined. AVe lind they had 
hflsited by queen Elizabeth, theiP persons inipri- graves in thfr town and country, ujion the higfah 
soned, and some hanged. Brown himself de- way or in gardens, and u[)on mounta**'" 

Glared o» his death-bed that he had been in the Greeks, £hg temples were iiiad< 
thirty-^wo driferent prisonti, in some of which he the dead, in tlTo primitive ages : yet; in the RHct 
could not sec his hand at noon-<lay. They vere ages, the Greeks as wrlLas tlie limans huned the 
so much persecuted, that they revived -at last to dead without the cities, and chiefly by the hijh- 
u qtet tha country. Acconlingly many retired and ways. Amqng'the primitive Christians, buiymg 
/|ottle(]*\t Amsterdam, where they formed a in cities was not allowed for the flrst three Lun- 
( church, and chose Mr. Johnson their pastor, and died Years, nor in churches for many ages altert 



CAlNlTfi? ^ r 

ttio UflOid bodies being /irst deposit^ in the atrium 
or ^urchyaril, and potebea and porticos of the 
^urch : hereditary burying-places were forbidden 
Wl tijie fwejfth ^jntury. See FuNKilAL Rites. 

< Aa to burying in churches, find a difierence 
Opinion j some have thought it improper that ^ 
f^ewbo^es should be interred in the church. 
'^‘r,^Btthew Hale need to say that churche» 
^^foftlie living, and churchyards ioittixc dead. 


CALL 

Irl the iamous bishop Hall’s will we findimn i 
passage; after desiring a private fpiieml, belays, l 
1 do not bold God’s houst' a meet r^)ository for 
the dead bodies of the greatest Saints." Mr. 
Hcrotsy, on the contrar\^ ot'feiids it, and /nipixises 
_that it tends to render our asseinhlies more 
awful : and that, as the bodies of the saints are the 
Lord’s property, they shoWd be repiscd in his 
house. 


'fS. 


ABB ALA, a Hebrew word, signifying tradi- 
“* — I- it is used for a mysterious kind of science 
’ to have betMi delivarod by revelation to 
pd. 1 


ancient Jews, tuid transimtied by oroi tradi- 
tion to those of our titnes: seizing for interpreta- 
,tion of the lx)oks both of nature arul iScripture. 

CABHALISTR, the Jewish doctors who pro- 
ibfis the study of ttas cabbala. They study princi- 
pally the combination of jiarticular words, letters, 
and numbers; and by this, they say, tlniy see 
dearly into tho sen^e of Scrij)fuie. In tlK-ir 
.opinion, there is u^t a word, lettiT, number, or 
accent, in the law, without wiine niyst(*ry in itj 
and they even pretend to discover what is future 
by this vain study. ® 

- Dr. Smith h.is giveri us the following dciscrip- 
tion of the Cabbulirttic rabbles. 

They have emjjloyed the above methods of in- 
terpretation, which have rendered the Scripture a 
convenient instrument of eu||^serviency to any 
puriKJse which 1 1 icy might choose;. J>isrc'gaSling 
the continuity of subject, and the hurinuny ot 
parts, in any Scrifitural coiniiosition, they select- 
ed sentences, and brokem pieces of sentences, 
and even single words and detached letters ; and 
these they proposed to the ignorant and abused 
multitude the annunciations of truth and au» 
thority. To ascertain the native sense of the sa- 
cred writers, however momentous and valuable, 
was no object of their desire. Attention to the 
just import of wonls, to the scope of argument, 
to the connexion of jmrts, wa<* a labour from 
which they were utterly, averse, and which they 
impiously desnised. Inst4^ad of such faithful an<^ 
honest endeavours to know the will of God, they 
stimulated a apoflive fancjy, a corrupt and otten 
absurd ingenuity, to the invention of namnings 
the most remote from the design of the inspir^ 
writer, and the most foreign from the dictates of 
an uiisoplusticat(;d understanding. No part of 
the Scriptures wad safe from this profanation. 
The plainest narrative, the most solemn coiu- 
Oiond, the most clear and interesting declaration 
of doctrine^ were made to bend beneath this ir- 
ivverent violence. History the nmst true, the 
moat aii 4 ;ient, and tiie most important in the 
Worl^ was cenaidered merely as the oxhide ol' 
li^stic allegory. Ttie rule of faithf and the 
standard of indissoluble duty, were ni^e flexible 
npd weak as the spider’^ web, and tlie command- 
ments .o^Jgod were rendered void. See Dr. 

on th^ Apostolic Ministry com- 
tip lv i/ia Pretensions of furious Re- 
ligioh andmlss Philosov^y, 

CAINITCS, a sect who sprung up abcait the 
, NOr 130{ so called, because mey esteemed Cain | 
#onhy of the greatest honours. They honoored , 
thoie who cany in Scripture the most visible 


ii- 1‘^rfcs of reprobation ; as the inhabitants of So* 
do^ Esau, Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. The^ 
hfiS, in particular, greati veneration for Jud^s, 
under the pretence tliat the death of Christ hacl 
saved mankind. 

CALIXTINS, a branch of the Hussites in 
Bohemia and Moravia, in the fifteenth C4*nUirv 
The principal point in which they diliefed from 
the churtdi of Home was the us** of the chalice 
(^calix), or coinnifinicatirig* in twth kinds. (;a- 
lix^ < '4 was also n name given to those among the 
Lu It rans who followed the opinions of George 
Cyhxtus, a ivlcbrati'd divine in file seventeerifli 
century, who endeavoured to unite the Romish, 
Lutheran, and Calvinistic churches in the bonds 
of chjvrity and inuinal benevolence. l£e main- 
tained, 1. 'riiut the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity, by which he meant thosi' elemen- 
tary principles whence all its truths How, were 
[ircservcd pure in all three cOmmunioriH, and were 
contained in that ancient fvirm of diK*trine that is 
vulgarly known by tbe name of the apostles’ 
creeil. — 2. Tliat the tenets and ofdnions which 
had been constantly received by the ancient doc- 
tors, during the first five ivnturu's, were to lie con- 
«idcred as of equul truth alul authority with the 
express declarations and doctrines, of {Scriptun'. 

CALL, CALLlNti, generally denotes God’s 
invitation to man to j>articipate tlic blessings ol 
salvation : it is termed rfvrfual, to distiiiguLih tl 
from that exltr'ual or coaiinon call of the fight of 
nature, but especially of tbe Ciosjiel,’ in which 
men are invited to (Uiine to Cilod, hut which has 
no saving effect upon the heart : thfis it is said, 
“Many are called, but few diosen." Matt. xxii. 


14. Eflectual ealling has been more jiarticulorly 
definoiJ'io be ' the work of (.jod’s Spirit, whersby 
convincing us oi' uur sin and jnisery, enlightening 
our minds with the knowledge of Christ, and re- 
newing our wills, he doth (Hirsuade and enable 
us to embrace Jesus Christ, I'reely oH^red to us 
in the Gospel. Tliis may further lie considered 
as a call from darkness to light, 1 Pet. ii. 9 ; froux,* 
honilage to liberty, Cal. ii. 19 ; from the fellow- 
shipof the world to tho icllovrshij) of Christ, 1 Cor. 

L 9 ; from miseiy to happiness, 1 Cor. Vii. If); from 
sin to. holiness, 1 'J'hess. iv^ 7 ; finally, from aU 
created good to the aujoymeiit of eternal ‘felicity, 

1 Pet. V. lU. It is cxinsidered ia the Scripture as 
a holy eoUing^ 2aTim. i. 9; a high callings Phil, 
iu. 14 ; a heavenly callings Heb. iii. 1 ; and withr 
oul repentance^ as God will never any 

^ho are once drawn to hii^ Rom. xi 29.^ 

It has been a matter of dispute whethilr the 
GKwpel call should be genercl, i. e. preached to all 
men indiscriminately. Some suppw thi^ as 4be 
elect only be saved, it is to ‘ ' only 

tothtont and^theiefiira^caiinot invkeaUtooooM^' 




PUUUL 
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A PrimitiTe Christian flayed alive by Heathen Peraecutoivk 


Plate IV. 








CALVINISTS 

But to thin) it is answer^ that an un-*] 
^ [nowifWcrec can he no rule of action, Deut. 

iL 13 ; that, as we know not who 
Tm the elect, we eannot tell but he niay succeed 
/our ^endeavqurs by enabling those who aread- 
dfOs^ to comply with the coll, and believe \ tiiat 
it is the Christian minister’s conunission to 

f reach the Gospel to every creature, l^ai^h xvi. 
5 ; that the inspired writers never confined the^ 
oetvcs to pre^vdi to saints umy, but reasoned with 
and persuadeersinners, 13 Cor. v. 11 1 — and, lastly, 
that a genc'ral address to men's conscience lias 
been greatly successful in promoting their con- 
version, Ac^s q. 2^1, 41. But it has b<ien oskedfif^ 
none hut tlic el<^t can believe, and no man lial 
tny ability in himself to comedy with the call 
and as the Almighty knows that none but thoA 
A) whom he gives grace can be eflectually call^ 
of what use is it to insist on a general and external 
call ? To this it is answeret^ that, by tlai: exter- 
nal gross enormous crimes are often avoidc'd; 
habits ol vice have been partly conquered j and 
much inonii good :it least has Ixx^ri pixxluecd. It 
IS also observed, tiiat ttiough a Ihaii cuniiof con- 
vert him-self, yet he lias a power, to do sonie tilings 
that are materiiilly g^Kkl, though not gCMKl in all i 
those cimnuatiiDcoH th<it acconqiany or flow from | 
^leffeneratioii ; surli wore Allah’s humility, 1 
*K.mgs xxi, 211 ; Nineveh’s repentance, Jcr. iii5; 
land iJerod’s hearing of John, Mark \i. 20.. On 
* the whol-^^ Uio design of God in giving this emn- 
* moil call ill the (n'os^iel is the salvation of Ihs 
[ peopk\ liie restraining of many from wi(|ked 
practices, and the setting forth of the glorious 
'^'•woTk of redemption by Jesus Christ. See* Gill 
L end Ilirlgley'i- Body of Dir. ; Witsius on the 
* Cov. ; and BenneVs JCsaay on tlie Gospel Die- 
pensation. . ! 

Cii^VlNlSTS, those who embrace the doc- 1 
trine and sentiments of Calvin, the ce.lehraled] 
reformer of the fdirislian church from Romish 
superstition and d(x‘trinal errors. 

John f 'alvin was born at N^igen, in Picardy, ii* 
the year 15(K1. He fir^. studie<i the civil law, and 
‘ was afterwards made professor of divinity at 
Geneva, in tlie year ir>3o. His genius, learning, 
eloquence, ^nd piety, n'ndered liim respectable 
even in the eyes of his enemies. 

The name of Calvinists seems to have been 
^vcfi at first to those who embraced not merely 
the doctrine, but the church government and dis- 
cipline established at Geneva, and to distinguish 

i t them from the Lutherans. But since the meeting 
of tlus Synod of Dort'the name has lieen chiefly 
Applied to tlf^ who cmhruce lius leading views of 
tihe. Gospel, to distinguish them from the Ar- 
oniniatis. 

The leading principles taught by Calvin were 
the same as those of Augustine. ^ The main doc- 
trines by, which those who are ^led after bis 
iuime ar# distinguished from the ArminianB, are 
reduced* to five, articles ; ami which, from their 
being the principal points di8(5UB8ed at the Synod 
of ^orti^have ance been dent^naied the Jive 
points. These are, predestination, particular re- 
4omptlo|||, totkl depni^ity, cflbctiml Calling, and 
the certain pemverance of the saints,. 

Th£ following statement is taken principally 
from the writings of Calvin and the 'o^sions at 
'DmVrompressed in as few words as possible, 
r L TvStf jmaintain that God hath chosen a eer- 
'taiu number of the feOen nee of Adamin Christ 
A& e 
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before the foundation of the wierld, Utile afel^ 
glory, according tbliis immutable 
of his fVee gniee and love, ^without 
sight Uf feithpgood works, or any oondiulM f‘ 
formed by the creature ; and that the rest ^ " 
kind he was pleased to pass by, and onL 
dishonour and wratli, fbr thi'ir sins, to 
of Jiis viniiictive justice. 

In proo^ tiiis they allege, among mwnpe/lSX:: 
ScripturC^issages, thoM'ufiowing : Ascoidii^ 
as he hath ciiosen us in him before tlie foundatioi)^ 
of the worhl,' that wo shoufd heTioly and without 
I- 1 Uy ne before him in love. — For he soith to* Mo- 
will have mercy on whom 1 will have ipeiv , 
Pjcy, and I will have ^rflpdSsion on whom.,1 wift 
have c.oznpnssion. So thi'n, itris not of him that 
urilleth, nor of Ijitn tHht runneth, but of God, that 
showotfenuMTcy. Thou wilt say, then, Why doth 
he yet find fault ; for who luith irsistcd his wDll 
Nay, but O man !■ who art thou that rejdicat 
against God 1 ' Shull the tiling formed aay to' liim 
that formed it. Why bast thou made luo thus! 
Hath not the [jotter ]K)wer over tlw clay, of tho 
same lump to make one vcssiO unto honour and 
another unto dlfthoiiour? — Hath God castaway 
his pcH>pIc whom \\e forekmewi Wot ye not 
what the Scripture saitli of Oias 7 Even^so at 
this presu'nt time, also, there is a remnanfacoord- 
iiig to the. election ^ gracep And if by grace, 
then it is no more ofworks. What then7 lara- 
ol luith not uhtnificd that which he mieketh for, 
hut the election hath obt dined and the rest are 

blinded . — Whom lio did predestinate^ tlicin be 
also called. We give thanks to God ^Ways for 
you Avthrcn lielo^'d of (he Lord, because God 
bath from tho lieginning chosen you to salvation. 
through sanKificHtion of the Spirit and lielief oi-^ 
the truth. — As many as were ordained to eternal 
lite, lielievexl” Eph. i. 4. Rouj. ix. xi 1-wA 
viiL 29, 30. 2 I'hess. ii. 13. Acts ziii. 48. 
Thi'y think also that tho greater riart of these 
passages, Ix'ing found in tho epistolary writings, . 
after the pouring out of the Holy Spirit, who was ^ 
promised to guide the apostles into all truth, is an 
argument in favour of the diKtruie. 

They do not censidcr predestinatibn, htlWevail 
08 afiwting the agency or occoUntubleness m 
trratures, or as being to them ony rule of conduct. 
On the contrary, they suppose tlwm to act as 
freely, and to be os much the [ikiper subjects of 
calls, warnings, ^exhortations, promises, and 
threateningK, as if no decree existed. Thq^con- 
nection in which the doctrine is introduced by 
the divines at Dort, is to account for one sinner’s 
believing and being saved rather than anoti^r t 
and such the Calvinists say, is the conne&ion 
whicli it occupies in the Senpiures. V 

With respect to the conditional predestination 
admitted liy the Arminum^ they si^ that an 
election upon fiiith or good works fozesee^ ifi not 
that of tbg Scriptures ( for that eiectiorf is there 
maiJe the Anise of feith and holmess, and cannot, 
for this reason, be the e/feci of them. With re- 
gard to predestination to dccUh.^ they say, if the 
question be, Wherefore did God decree tojpunislL 
those who are punished! the ytguyWB, On ac- 
count of theiiasinsL But if it li^Vwelbra ^ 
he decree to imnish them rather than otftn! 
tbere is no^otfaier reasoreto bo assigiied, but that 
sg it seemed good in hp sight. E{^ L 3, 4. 
John vi. 87# Rom. viii 2R 30. Acta tiiiL 4b. 

1 Pet. i. 1. Rmn. ix. 15^ Im zl* 0* 
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2. They maintain' that though the death of who, being ttieir pubUc head his tan 
Ctirist be a most perfect sacriHce, and satisfaction vcd the colrruption of all his posterity, aia^hicuk 
fof'sina^ of infinite value, abundantly sufficient to corruption extends over the whole soul,4md reii-' 
expiate the sins of the whole world ;< and though ders it unable to tuni to God, or4o do Any thing ^ 
on this ground the Gospel is to-be preached to trujy gtxxl, and exposes it to his righteous dis* { 
all mankind indiscriminately T yet it was the will pleasure, lioth in this world and that which is to 
of God that Christ, by the blood of the cross, come. 

should efficacioujjly TC(fecm all those, and tho^ The e^lanation of original sin, as given by 
^ohly, who were Iroin eternity elect^Lto salva- Galvin, is^as follows: — “Original sin seemsito lie 
" tion, and given to him hy the Father.^* the inheritable descending perverseness and cor- 

(^alvin does not a])pear to have written on this ruption of our nature, uoured abroad 4nto all the 
subject os a controversy, but Ids comments on i^arts of the soul, which first niaketh ns deserving 
Senpture agree with the aliove statement.^ Ti^ of God’s wrath, and then also bringeth forth ihoao 
following positions ufe contained in the rcso^''^aiks in us, called,^ in Scripture, the works qflhef 
tions of the synod of DdH, under this h(^d of Thes<; two things are distinefly (o be noted, 

d<xjtTinc : — “ The <Ie-ath of the Son of Goifis the tliatis, that, being thus in all jjarts of our nature 
only and most [perfect sacrifice and satisfaction ctrrupted and perverted, we are now, even for 
for sins, of infinite value and price, abuwiantly such corruption, only holden worthy of damnation, 
sufficient to expiate the sins u£ tlic whole work!, and stand convicted before God, to whom nothing 
— The promise of the Goapt‘1 is, that whosoever is acceptable hut righteousness, innocence, and 
bclievetn in Christ crucified shall not ^lerish, but purity. And yet we are not bound in resjject of 
have everiasting life; which promihc, together another’s fault ; for where it is said that by the 
with the command to repent and believe, ougJit sin of Adam we are made subject to the judg- 
proiniscuously andindiK('.riniinately to be publish- nient of God, Rom^ v. 18; it is not to lie so takeji, 
ed and proposed to all iieople aim individual^ to ■« if wc, inuoccnl and undeserving, did bear tho 
whom God in his^oocl pleasure sends the Oos- ^ blame of his fault ; but, as in conm^uenco'of hia 
pel.— ‘Whereas, m^y who are called by the Gos- oflcnce, we are ultimaUdy dothed with the curse, 
pel do tibt reficnt nor believe in Christ, but perish therefore it is said that he hath bound us. Neyer- 
in unbelief; tliia pribecds not from any detect or theless, from him not tho punishment only came ^ 
insufficiency in the sacrifice of Christ ofiered on upon us, but also the infection distilled from him ^ 
the cross, but from their own foult. As many abideth in us, to the wliich the punishment is ) 
as truly believe, and are saved by the death of justly due.” ^ 

Christ from their sins, and from destruction, The resolutions of the divines at Dort on this 
have to ascribe it to tlie mere favour of God, head, contain the following jiositioris. “ Such as 
which he owes to none, given fliern in Chririfcfrom man was after the fall, such children did he l>egct , ( 
eternity. For it was the most free Counsel, artt! — corruption, by the righteous judgment of God, i 
gracious wifi and inlntti(m. of God the Father, l>cing derived from Adam to ins jwsterity— pot r 
that the tjuickening anti saving efficacy of the by imitation, but by the propagation of a vicious 
most precious death of his Son should exert itself flature. Wherefore, all men are conceived in sin, 
in all the elcc^ to give unto them only justifying ,Hnd are born the children of wrath, unfit for 
faith, and by it to conduct them infallibly to sal- every gocxl connected with salvation, iirone to evil, 
vation : that is, it was the will of God that Christ dead L. sins, and the servants of sin ; and with- 
hy the blood of the cross, Whereby he confirmed out the Holy Spirit regenerating them, they nei- 
the new covenant, should cffi<*aciously redeem ther will nor can return tp God, amend their dc- 
eut of every people, tribe, nation and language, praved nature, nor dispose themseUcs for its 
dH thoSe, arid those only, who were from eternity amendment.” 

elected to salvation, and given to him by the Fa- In proof of this doctrine, the Calvinists allege, 
ther.” among other Scripture passages, thft following : 

These nosHions they appear to have considered “ By one man sin entered into the world, and 
as not only a ddMaration of the truth, but an an- 'death liy sin ; and so death passed upon all men, 
awer to the arguments of the Remonstrants. for that all have sinned. — By one man’s disobe- 
•In proof of the doctrine, they ullcgo among dience many were made sinners. I was born in 
others the following Scripture passages : “ Thou sin, and shapen in iniquity. — God saw that the 
hast' given him }»owcr over all fiesh, that he wickedness of man was ^eat u]x>n the earth, and 
a give eternal life to as many as thou ha^t I that every imagination oT his heart was only evil J 
givi.n him . — The good shepherd giveth bis life continually. — God looked down from heaven upon| 
/or the sheep . — I lay down my life for the sheep, the children of men, to see if there w ere any that' • 
— He died not for that nation only, but that he did understand, that did seek God. Every oncor 
might gather together in one the children of them is gone back ; they are altogether become 
Qod that are scattered abroad . — He gave himself filthy ; there is none that doth goSl, no not one. 
for us, that he might redeem us from fill iniqui- — And you hath }\e quickened who we#c dead in 
tiji and purify unto himself a pecuKa/r peiyplc^ trespasses and sin§. Wherein in time jvtfst ye 
zealous of good works. He loved the church walked according to thq cou^* of this world, 
and gave himself for it tiiat he might sanctify among whom a)#o we all had our conversation in 
and cleanse it, and present it to himself, &c . — times post, in the lust of our fleshy fulfilling tho 
' And they new song, saying Thou art wor- desires of the fiesh and of the mind ; and wore by 
tbu^r thou wast slain, and hast wedeemed us to nature the children of wrath^ even as dihers,^* - 
CjwayKky bloody out of eveiy kindred, and tongue, Rom. v. 12 — 19. Ps. li. 5. Gen. vi. 5. Ps. loL 2, 3. 
ana ficople, and nation.”* John xvii. 2. x. 11, 15- Rom. iii. Eph, ii. 1—3. 
xi 52. Tit. ii. 14. Eph. v. 25—^. Rev. v. 9. 4. They ^intain Uiat all whom hath pie- 

3. They maintain that mankind are totally de- destinated unto life, he is pleased, in his ajjlpointed a 
praved, in consequence of tha tali ot' the first mai^ Um^ ejfTectuiilly to call t>y his word and Spirit ^ 
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state of sin and death in which they am 


Imt nafllce, to grace and advation by Jesus C^irist 
The^mi ‘ ’ 


TheylMmitthat the Holy Spirit, as calling men 
by the ministry of the Gospel, may be resisted ; 
and that where this is the casCj “ the fault is qiot 
in the Gospt^l, nor in Christ ollcred by the Gfos- 
pcl, nor in God calling by the Gospel, and also 
conferring various gjits upon them ; bi|t in the 
called themselves. They contend, however, tliat 
where men come at the di>4iie call, and are con- 
verted, it is not to 1)6 ascrilicd to themselves, as 
though by their own free will they made them- 
selves to differ, but merely to him who delivers 
thefh'-from the j)ower of darkness, and translates 
them into tJic kingdom of his dear Son, and! 
whose regenemting influence is (vrtain and ©fli- 
cacious.” • 

In proof of this doctriue the Calvinists allege, 
among others, the following Scripture passages 
— “ whom he did predestinate, tlu'm he also call- 
ed ; agd whom he cuIUmI, them he also gloriiied. 
That ye may know what is the exceedhig great- 
ness of his power, to us-wartl who bt'Iieve, accord- 
ing to the working of his inighlif jwwer, which 
he wrought in Christ when be raised him 
from t/ie dead. — Not of works lest any man 
should boast. Por wo arc his workmanship^ cre- 
ated in Christ Jesus unto good works. — God, that 
Commanded the light to shine out of darkness, 
hath shined into our hcarfs, v^e. — 1 will take 
away the" stony heart out of llioir flesh, and will 

f ive them hearts of flesli.” — Rom. viii. SP. Eph^i. 
9, 90. a Cor. iv. (5. KzekT xxxvi. SO. 

5. Lastly ; They maintain that tIio.se whom 
<Tod has effectually <*alled, and sanctified by his 
L Sidrit, shall never finally fall from a state of grace, 
r They admit that true believers may fall partially, 
and would fall totally and finally but for.the mer- 
cy and faithfulness of GckI, who keepeth the feet 
of his saiuts; al.so, tliat he who bestoweth the 
grai’e of perseverance, liestowcth it by means of 
reading awl hearing tlie word, meditation, Cxhor- 
tatIon.s, fchreaP’nings, and promises ; but that none 
of these tilings imply tlie possibility of a believer’s 
falling from a stale of justiiicatioli. 

In proof of this doctrine, they allege the follow- 
ing among otjier Scripture passages : — “ I will put 
my fear in their hearts, and they &hall not deport 
from me. — Ho that believeth, and is baptized, 
^shall he saved. — The water that I shall give him 
* shall be in him a well of water, springing uv 
into everlasting life. — This is the Father’s will, 
that of all which he hath given me / should lose 
This is life eternal^ to know thee the 
.mly true Gtxl, and Jesus Christ, whom thou 
jhasi sent. Whosoever is bom of God doth not 
r^mmit sin, for his seed romaincth in him ; and 
he cannot sin because he is liorn of Goil. They 
went out from us, but they were not of iw ; for 
if they had been of us, they would have continued 
with us : but they went out, that they might be 
made iha'hifest that they were not allot us. — Now 
unto him that is aWf to keep you from falling, 
and to present you faultless befift'e the preseiic*) 
of his glory with exe-ceding joy, to the only wise 
Ghxi our^avioUr, be glory and majesty, dominion 
and pawer, brtth now and ever, Amen.” — Jcr. 
txxii.4o. Mark xvi. 16. John iv. 14. vi. 40. rvii. 
1 John iii. 9. ii. 19. Judo 24, 25. 

Buch«wero the doctrines of the old Calvinists, 
t and 8«ch* in substanee are those of the ^ resent 
times. In this, however, as in eveiy other deno- 
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minatbn, ihere ore considerable shodes of difier- 


Some think that Calvin, though right in 'ASi 
main, yet carried things too far: these are com* 
uior^y known ly the name of Moderate CoHiftn* 
ists. Others tlunk ho did not go far enough ; and 
these are known by the name of IXi-^ Cmtdniate^ 
Jit IS proper to add, that the Calyinistic system 
includes ii^ the doctrine of three co-ordintto per- 
sons in tHe (Godhead, in one nature, ond of two 
natures in Jesus Christ, forming one person, 
Just^catioii by faith aloiie, or justifi cation by 
rs I tlm imputed righteousness of Christ, forms also 
?shji^e8sentiul part of this system. 'J’hey supiioso 
idl| that, ofi the one hau(l,h)ur sins are im puled to 
Christ*, and on the otlier, that we arc jiistiiiod by 
the imputation of Christ’s righteousness to us; 
that is^hrist, the innocent, was treated by God 
as if he wore guil1|r, that we, tlic guiljLy, might, 
out of regartl to what he did and suflered, l)o 
treated as if we were innocent and ri^litcous. \ 
Calvinism originally subsisted in its greatest 
purity in the city of Geneva; from which jilae^ydt 
was flrst propagated into (lerinany, France, the 
United Provmc^, and Rritnin. In France it was 
al)oli8hcd l)y the revo<‘ution of the edict of Nantsi 
It has been the prevailing reli^on in the United 
Provinees ever sinee 1571. The theological sv s- 
tem of Calvin was ado])t(*d alW made the public 
rule of faith in England under the reign of Ed- 
ward VI. The Cnurch of Scotland )dHo was 
modelled by John Knox, agreeably to this doc- 
trine, rites, and form of cccleMasticul government 
established at Genova. In England, Calvinism 
had iRsen on the declino from the time of queiMi 
Elirelscth until about sixty years ago, when it was 
again rcvivi*d, ond has been on the inen^use ever 
since. The major part of the clwgy, indeed, are 
not Cakinists, though the articles of the church 
,of England ore ('alvinistieal. It deserves to be 
remarked, however, that (Jalvinism is preached 
in a considerable numlHT of tlie chunjies in Loii 
don : in nearly all the dissenting meetings of the 
Presbyterians, BaiitistH, and Indcia‘iident« ; and 
in oil tlie chapels or W hitticld, Lady II untingdoii, 
and others ot that class. In Scutlai.ij itcontinueV 
also to exist as the established riiligion ; and with- 
in ^ few years it has much revived in that country, 
threugh the influence of Mr. ilaldarft and others ^ 
but a.s those among whom this #vival has taken 
place are not of the OHtnblished chureh, they have 
been treated with indiflcrence by the clergy, an«i 
called Ilaldanists. 

Calvin considered every church as a se])arat6 
and inde|)endent body, invested with tlig^bf^er 
of legislation for itself He pro[)osedthatH8Rt9tild 
be i^verned by presbyteries and synods comiiosrd 
of mergy and laity, without bi8ho(;>8 or any cleri- 
cal sutonlination ; and maintained that the pro- 
vince of the civil magistrate extt'iided only to its 
protection «nd outward accomniodution. He ac- 
knowledged a real though spirit aal preseniM^ of 
Christ in the eucharist ; and he confined the pri 
vllege of communion to pious and regenerate be' 
licvers. These sentiments, however, are not im- 
billed by all who are culled C«shiuMts. See 
Calvin^e Instates; Life of Calvin 
Tracts! Jonathan Edward^ a Works; Gill's 
Cause of God and Trxith ; Topladi/s t/iMorU 
Proof and Works at large; Assembles Catv 
chisin; Fuller* a Cdlpinistic and Socinian Sys- 
tems Compared, • 
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knowledge to govern or direct 'one's self; 
care we understand heed in order to preser- 
tiation ; caution implies a greater degree of wari> 
ness. - 

^ ARE OF THE SOUL^ a Term used for 
religion, or that serious atteution we ought to 
to our best interests. It imjiorts repentance, faith, 
devotion, an'd obedience. “ It is considered ,as^the 
one thing nocdful: as 1. It is matter of universal 
cone^n. 2. Of the highest iniportul»e. 3. In- 
cludes every thing worthy of our regard.” 4. 
Essential to our peace here. 5. Without it we 
cannot obtain everlasting life. ' Lidie x. 42. Jor. 
vi. 1(». Heb. xii. 14. ^ 

CARE OF GOD, isrhis attention to flfnd 
cern for the promotion of the welfare of tiis crea- 
tures, 1 Pet. V. 7. 1. That God d<x's manifest 

this care is evident from the blessings enj(^, 
the ordinances lie has instituted, the promises he 
ha.s given, and tl^c provision he has made. Ps. 
Ixxxiv. 11. Matt. vii. 12. 2. This care is em 
tirely free and unmerited on our part. Gen. xxxil 
Dcut. vii. 6. Rom. iii. 2i 3. It is every 
way extensive, reaching to all its creatures and 
to all cases. l*s. cxlv. 4. It lU superior to all 
human care and attentUn. He cares for us when 
others cannot; \ihen others will not care for us; 
or when w e cannot or will not care for ourselves. 
Ps. cxlii. 4, 5. J(^. xlix. 11. Ps. xli. 3. 5. It is 
not only^real, but perpetual. Through all the 
scenes of life, in death, and for ever. tfeb. xiii. 5. 
John xvii. 9. »See PaovinKNCK. 

CARM Al'HITES, the followers of a noted 
impostor in the ninth century, who endeavoured 
to overthrow all the foundudons of Mus.<^lmaii- 
ism. Curniath their prophet was a pt'rson of 
great austerity of life; and said that God had 
commanded him to pray not fire times, with the 
Mussulmans, but fifty times a-duy. To comply 
with this, they often neglected their business^ 
they ate many things forbidden by the law ot 
Midiomet, and believed tliat angels were their 
guides ill all their aetions, and that the demons 
or ghosts are their enemies. 

QARMELITES, one of the four tribes of 
JVIendicants, or begging friars; so named from 
Mount Carmel, formerly inhabited by Elias, Eli- 
sha, and the children of the prophets; from whom 
this ordf>r [sg^'tonds to descend in uninterrupted 
'Succession. 'Kheir habit was at drst white ; but 
pope llonorius IV. commanded them to change 
It for that of the Minims. They wear no4inpn 
sliirts, but, iiibtcad of them, linsfry-wolsey. 

OA^POCRATIANS, a branch of the an- 
ci^t Gnostics, so called froni|Carpocratcd, who 
ufSUMi^contl century revived ami improved upon 
the errors of Simon Magus, Menenucr, Saturid- 
nus, and oUior Gnostics. See Gnostics. 

CARTHUSIANS, a religious order, founded, 
A. D. 1080, by one Bruno; so called from the 
desert Ckartreux^ the place of their institution. 
Their rule Is extremely severe. They must not 
TO out of Utcir c^s, except to church, without 
kavo of their superior; nor speak to any person 
without leave. They must not keep any meat 
or drink ^1 next day:* their bods are of straw 
covered with a Telt; their clothing, 4wo hair cloths, 
tMv cowls, two pair of hose, and a .cloak : all 
coarse. In the refectwy they must keep -their 
eyes on t1\c dish, their bands on the table, their 
attention to the reader, and their hearts fixed on 
God. Women must not come intothoir chOrchas* 
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CASUALTI^ an event that is notjpisfleen 
or intended. See CoNTiNcfiNcy. yv 

CASU][^T, one that studies and d^es cases 
of Conscience. It is aaid that Escobar hils made 
a collection of the opinions of , all thC casuists be- 
foVc him. M. Le Fevre, preceptor of Louii^in. 
called the books of the casuists the art or quib- 
bling with God ; which does not seem far from 
trutn, by reason of the multitude of distinctions 
and subtleties theye abound with. Mayn has 
published a bibliotheca of casuists, containing an 
account of all the writers on cases of conscience, 
ranged under three heada; the first comprehend- 
ing the Lutheran, the second the Calvinist; and 
wthe third the Romish casuists. * 

CASUISTRY, the doctrine and science of 
sconsciencc and its cases, with the rules and prin- 
ciples of resolving the same ; drawn partly from 
natural reason or equity, and partly from the au- 
thority of Scripture^ the canon low, councils, fa- 
thers, &c. To casuistry belongs the decision of 
all difficulties arising about what a m^n may 
lawfully do or not do ; what is sin or not sin ; 
what things Oo man is obliged to do in order to 
discliarg^ Ids duty, and what he may let alone 
without roach of it. 

Some suppose that all books of casuistry are 
as useless as they are tiresome. One who is 
really anxious to do his duty must be very weal^'^ 
it is said, if he can imagine that he has much oc- 
casion for them ; and with regard to one who is 
negligent of it, the style of those writings is not 
such as is likely to awaken him to more attention. 
The frivolous accuracy which casuists attempt to 
introduce into subjects which do not admit of it, 
almost necessarily betray them into dangerous 
errors ; and at the same time jender their work^^ 
dry and disa^ceable, abounding in abstruse and 
metaphysical distinctions, but incapable of ex- 
citing in the heart any ot those emotions which 
it is the principal use of books of^morality to 
produce. 

On the other Jiand, I tliink it may Ikj observed, 
that, thougli these remarks may apply to same 
they cannot apply to all books of casuLstry. It 
must be acknowledged that nice distinctions, 
metaphysical reasonings, and abstrust* terms, can- 
not Ik? of much service to the geneftility, because 
there are so few who can enter into them ; yei, 
when we consider how much light is thrown 
upon a subject by the force of good reasoning, ^ ' 
viewring a case m all its bearings, by properly 
considering all the objections that may ^ inado 
to it, and by examining it in every point of view ; 
if we consider also how little some iiiqn are accus- 
tomed to think, and yet at the same time possjuss 
that tenderness of conscience wliich makes theg^ , 
fearful of doing wrong ; wo must conclude that 
such works as .these, when properly executed, 
may certainly be of considerable advantage, l’he^ 
reader may consult Ameses Power and Ca^es of 
Conscience; Bishop Taylor^ a Ductor *Dubitan- 
Hum; Dr, Saunderson^s D% Obligation^ Con- 
scieiUics ; Pikmaiid Haywajrd's Cases ; and Sau- 
rt’n’s Christian Casuistry^ in tlie 4th vol. of his 
Sermons, p. 265, English edition. 

CATECHISING, instructing by askin^^ 
questions and correcting tlie answers. W Catc- 
. chising is an excellent mean of informing tlie ^ 
mind, eng^ing the attention, and afie^ing the 
he^rt, ana is an important duty, incumllierit on al(*& 
who have children under then care. Childron 
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•faoolil net' be suifered to grow up withoat in* 

. stroction. imdcr the pretence that the choice of" 
relimon oi^^t to be pOTfectly &ee. and not biaeaed 
by we indimce and authority of pai^enta, or the 
power, of education. Aa they have capacities, 
and are more capable of knowledge liy instruc;. 
tion than by the exercise of their own rrafioning 
powers, they should certainly be taught. This 
agrees both with the voice of nature and (Jie dic- 
tates of revelation, Dout. vi. 7. Prov. xxii. 6. 
Eph. vi. 4. The propriety of^his lieing canted, 
it may next be observ^, that, in order to meditate 
their knowledge, short summaries of religion ex- 
tracted from thcr Bible, in the way of question and 
answer, ma t be qf considerable use. — 1, Hereby,* 
says Dr. Watts, the principles of Christianity are 
reduced into short sentences, and easier to lie 

• understood by children. — 2. Hereby these princi- 
ples are not only thrown into a just and easy me- 
thod, but every part is naturally introduced by a 

^ proper question ; and the rehearsal of the answer 
ia»made easier to a child than it would Ite if 
the child wen' required to repeat the whole 
scheme of religion. — 3. This way of teaching 
hath something familiar and deliglftful in it, be- 
cause it looks more like conversation and dia- 
‘ Icigue. — 4. The very curiosity of the young mind 
is awakeno<l by the question to know wliat the 
answer will be ; and the child will take pleasure 
in learning the answer by hc^ to improve its 
own knowedge. See next article. 

CATECHISM, a form of instruction by 
means of questions and answers. There have 
been various catechisms' published by different 
authors, but many of them have b^n but ill 
suited to convey instruction to juvenik minds. 
Catechisms for cliildren should be so framed as 
not to puzzle and confound, but to let tlie beams 
or^ivine light into their minds by degrees. .They 
should be accommodated os far as possible to the 
weakness of their understandings; for mere 
learning 8entenc.es by rote, without comprehend- 
ing the meaning, will be of but little use. In this 
' way they will Know nothing but words : it will 
prove a laborious task, and not a pleasure ; con- 
firm them in a bad habit of dealing in sounds in- 
stead of ideas ; and, after all, pema[)8 create in 
them an averskn to religion itself. Dr. Watte 
advises that different catechisms shoulcl l>e com- 

• posed for different ages and capacities ; the ques- 
tions and answers should lie short, plain, and 
easy; scholastic terms, and logical distinctions, 

' should be avoided ; the most practical points of 
religion should he inserted; and one or more 
weU-chosen texts of Scripture should be added to 
» eu|q)ort almost ‘every answer, and to prove the 
several parts of it The doctor has ^mirahly 
etampli^d his own rules in thexatechism he has 
comped for children at three or four years old ; 
that for children at seven or eight; his assem- 
bly’s catechism, proper for youtli at twelve or 
fourte^ ; his pr^ervative from the sins and fol- 
lies 01 thddhood;-' his catechism of Scripture 
. names; and his histefical csftGchism. . These are 
superior to any I know, and wliirlf 1 cannot hut 
araently reconunend to parents and alt those who 
have the case and instruction of children. 

CATECHIST, one whose charge is lo in- 

• struct b^^uestioi^ or to question the uninstruct- 
«d concerning religion. 

'.'The catisi^ista of the ancient churches were 
, usually ddnisters, and distinct from the libhdps 
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I and prfMihyters ; aAl had their' eateehumenOt tff 
auditories, apart. But they did not constitute any 
distinct order of the cler^, liaing chosen out of' 
any order. The Inshop liiinself sdmotiines per** 
formed the offiex; at other times, preshy tem 
readers, or deacons. It was his husificss to 
pose the folly of the pagan superstition ; to re- 
move prejudices, and answer objections J to die- 
course on behalf of the Christian doctrines ; and 
to give instru#ion to thow who had not suffisienf 
, knowledge to qualify them for baptism. 

CATECHUMENS, the lowest order of 
Christians in the primitive church. They had 
mm|^tle to the common name of Christians, he- 
^Xllcgjree alcove jMigans and heretics, though 
m>t consummated by baptism. They were ad- 
mitted to the state of cater huiiWTis by the imp^- 
%on of hands, and the sign of the cross. The 
chiltlren of htdieving parents were admitted cate- 
chumens ns soon ns #^Tr they were capable of 
instruction ; but at wliat ago those of heathen j»a* 
rents might he adrnitteil is not so clear. As to 
the time of their eonlinuanre in this state, there 
ivere no general niles fixed about it ; hut the prac- 
tice varied according to the difference of times 
and places, and th^ reniliness and proficiency. of 
the catechumens themselves. T^erc were four 
orders- or degrees of eateehiinions. The first were 
those instrueletl priv.ately wiMiouttlie ehurcli, and 
kept at a distance, for stone tiinc^ f rviin the privi- 
lege of entering the chure.h, to make them the 
more eager and desirous of it. The next degree 
were the audientrff^ so called from their l>eing ad- 
mitted to hear si^rmons and the Scriptures read 
in the church, but w^re not allowed to partake 
of the prayers. I’lie thinl sort of cateenumena 
were the genu Jlectcntes^ so called because they 
received imposition of hamls kneeling. ' The 
fourth order was the convpctcntcs et eleeiii de- 
noting the -immediate candidates for Imjitism, or 
such as were appointed to lx*, baptized the next 
approaching festival ; liefbrc whicii, strict exami- 
nation was made into their nroficiency, under the 
several stages of rateehetical exercises. 

After examination, they were exercised Ibr 
twenty days tognither, and were obliged to fasting 
and confession. Some days before baptism they 
went veiled ; and it was customary to touch their 
ears, saying, Ephpha^ha^ i. c. Be o]xjn«l ; os also 
to anoint Uieir eyes with clay : bot^ftremoniee 
Ixyng in imitation of our Saviour’i^ractice^ and 
intended to signify to the catechumens their con- 
dition both liefore and after their admission into 
the Christian church% t 

CATHARISTS, a sect that spread muftlLur 
the Latin church iii^the twelfth ceuturv. •Thek 
religion resembled the doctrine of the Mahi^ 
cIiffiKns and Gnostics [see those articles]. They 
supposed that matter was the source of evil ; that 
Cf hrisl was not clothed with a real body ; that 
baptism and the Lord’s Supjier were useless in- 
stitutions; with a variety of other strange no- 
tions. 

CATHEDRAL, the chief church of a dipcese ; 
a church wherein is a hisho;>’a sw. The word 
comes from chair: the name seems to 

have taken its ri^ from .the manneibof m 

the ancient chittches or asscinhlics of ^vt^^ 
Christians. In these the coufleil, i. e. the eldera 
and priests, were called Pfesbyteriumg at their 
head was the bishop, who held the place of chair- 
man, CathedrtUis or Calhedratiev^ ; and the 
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Me^yto^ who sat on eithevcside^ also hj 
the ancient fathers Asseaaorea Epucopofum^ 
The episcopal authority did not reside in the bi> 
(shop alone, but in all the presbyters, whereof the 
bishop was president. A cathedral^ therefore, 
originally ^as different from it is now ; the 
Ctuistians, till the time of Constantine, having no 
liberty to build any temple. By their churches 
they only meant assemblies; and by cathedrals 
no^ng more than consistories. 

(JATHOLIC, denotes any 'Ihing that is uni- 
versal or general. The rise of heresies induced 
the primitive Christian church to assume to itself 
the appellation of catholic^ being a Characteristic 
to distiT^uish itself from all sects, who, tlf iigh 
they haa party panics, csometimes sheltesed therd^ 
selves under the name of Christians. The Rom- 
ish church now distinguishes itself by catholic^ 
in opposition to all who have separatee! from her 
communion, and whom she considers as heretics 
and schismatics, an<l horseV only as the true and 
Christian church. In-thc strict sense of the word, 
there is no catholic church in being ; that is, no 
universal Christian, communion. 

CELESTINS, a religious order in the thir- 
teenth century ; so called frorii. their founder, fiv 
ter De Meuron, allerwards raised to the iiontifi- 
cate under theuaiiic of Celestine V. The Ce- 
lestins rpsc two hours alter midnight to sa}^ 
matins ; ate no %8h, except when sick ; and often 
&Bted. Their habit consisted of a, white gown, a 
capuche, a black scapular^glliand sliirts of serge. 

CELIBACY, the state of unmarried jicrsons. 
Celilmte, or celibacy, is a word chiefly used in 
speaking of the single life of the popish clergy, or 
. the obligation they are under tg abstain from 
marriage. The church of Rome imposes an uni- 
versal celibacy on all her (dergy, from the iiope to 
the lowest deacon and subdeacon. The advocates 
for this usage pretend that a vow of jx'rpctual 
celibacy was rctmired in the ancient church as a 
condition of ordination, even from the earliAt 
apostolic agfis. But the contrary is evident from 
numerous examples of bishops and archbishops 
who lived in a state of matrimony, without any 
prejudice to their ordination or their function. 
^ Neither our Lord nor his apostles laid the least 
restraint upon the connubial union : on the con- 
trary, the Scriptures speak of it as honourable in 
allf without the least restriction os to ficrsons. 
Hcb. xiii^l% Matt. xix. 10, li 1 Cor. vii. 2, 9. 
8t. Paul even assigns forbidJlng to marry as 
characteristic of the apostacy of the latter times, 

1 Tim. iv. 3. The fathers, without making any 
distinction between clergy and laity, asserted the 
lawfulness of ^the marriage of all Christians/ 
^J^whige. was'iiot forbidJon to bishops in' the 
Eastern church till the close of the seventh cen- 
- tury. Celibacy was not imposed on the Western 
clergy in general till the end of the eleventh cen- 
, tury, thoijgli attempts liad bi'cn made long before. 
Superstitious zeal fern sanctimonious ap|X!arance 
in the clergy seems to have pronu#ed it at first ; 
and crafty jiolicy, armed with power, no doubt 
rivetted this clog on the sacerdotal ortler in later 
periods of the church. Pojie Gregory VII. ajn 
peara in this business to have hod a view.4o sepa- 
rate thif cler^ as much as |K)asible from aU other 
•H^rests, ana to them irfto a total depend- 
ClMupon his authoQty ; to the end, that all tem- 
pdm jwwer might, in a high degree, he subju- 
gated to the papal jurisdiction. ^ Forl^ding to 
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I many, therefore has evidently the mark of 
beast upon it. 1^ Marriage. 

CEmETERV, a place set apart-fer^ tnuid 
of the dead. Anciently, nqne wej^wi^uriied in 
churches or-church-yaias: it was even unkrwfnl 
to inter in i^ties,' and the cemeteries were with* 
dht the walls. Among the primitive ChristianB 
these were held in great veneration. It even 
pears from Eusebius and Tertullian, that in w 
early ages they assembled for divine worship in 
the cemeteries. Vglerian ' seems to have confia* 
cated the cemeteries and other places of divine 
worship; but they were restored -again by Gab 
lienus. As the martyrs were buried in these 
places, the Christians chose them for huUding 
churches on, when Constantineicstablished their 
religion ; and hence some derive the rule which 
still obtains in the church of Romi^ never to con- 
secrate an altar without putting under it the relics 
of some saint. 

CENSURE, the act of judging and blaming 
others for their faults. Faithfmneas in reproving 
another differs from rensorimisntss : the former 
arises from Jove to truth, and respect for the person t 
the latter is a^disposition thaLloves to find fault. 
Ho wevor j ust censure may be where there is blame, 
yet a r « .sorious spirit or rash judging^ must be 
avoide< 1 It is usurping the authority and judg- 
ment oi God. It IS unjust, uncharitable, mis- 
chievous, productive of unhappiness to ourselves, 
and often the cause of disorder and confusion in 
society. See Rash JuUniNU. 

CERDONIANS, asectinthefirstrentury, who 
espoused most of the opinions of Simon Magus 
and the Maniclveans. They asserted two pnn* 
ciples, good and had. The firet they called the 
Father dl^esus Christ; the latter the Creator of 
the world. They denied the incarnation and the 
resurrection, and rejected the books of the Old 
Testament. 

CEREMONY, an assemblage of several ac- 
tions, forms, and circumstances, serving to render 
a thing magniiicent and solemn. Ap^ed to re- 
ligious ser^ces, it signifies the external rites and 
manner wherein the ministers of religion perform 
their sacred functions. In 1646, M. Poncei palv 
lished a history of ancient ceremonies, tracing the 
rise, growth, and introduction of each rite into 
the church, and its gradual advai^cem^nt to su- 
perstitiom Many oi them were borrowed from 
Judaism, but more from paganism. Dr. Middle- 
ton given a fine discourse on the conformity 
between- the pagan and popish ceremonies, whicn 
ho exemplifies in the use of incense, holy water, 
lamps and candles before the shrines of saints, vo- 
tive gifts round the shrines of the deceased, &€ 
In fact, the altars, images, cros^ processions, 
miracles, dnd legends, nay, even the very hrei- 
archy, pontifigite, religious orders, &c. of the wA-* 
sent Romans, he shows, arc all copied from tneir 
heathen ancestors. A n ample and magnificent is 
J)resentatioii in figures of the religious ceremonies 
and customs of all nations in tl^ world, designed 
by Picart, is added with historical eiplana&ns, 
and many curious diftsertatft^ns. 

It has bedh a question, whether we ought 4o 
use such rites and ceremonies which are merely 
of human appointment. On one aids it has been 
observed that we ought not Christ tdone m 
Ring m his church ; he hath institute^such or- 
dinances and forms of worship as he hath 
fit and neMsary ; and to add to thqa Seems, at 
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Idaat^ to oarry in it an imputation on his wisdom 
fmd au^ority, and hath this unansweiahle objec- 
tion to it, that it opens tlie door to a thousand in- 
novatioiK^^ the histoiy hf the church of Rome 
hath aufii^ntly shown), which are not onl^ in- 
difforent in tiioinscives, but^liighijb absurd, and 
extremely detrimental to rclimon. That (ho 
ceremonies were numerou^ndcr thd Old Testa- 
ment (Ibpcnsation is no argument ; for, say they, 
1. We respect Jewish ceremonies, licctfuse* they 
were appointed of Godj aid we reject human 
cerpmoniGs, because God hath not apjiointcd 
them. — 2. The Jewish cerenioni(‘S were esta- 
blished by the unicer^sdl consent of the nation : 
hunim ctiremoniiis are not so. — 3. The former 
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were lit and proper for the purijoses for which ^Jzlel ;-*-3. of Jerusalem. «See Biblk, sect. 10, and 


they were appointed ; but the latter are often the 
roiitrary. — 4., The institutor of the Jewish cere-aj 
monies provided for the ex[iencD of it; hut no 
provision is made by God hi support human cere- 
' monies, or what he has nut apivantcd. 

These, arguments seem very jiowerful; t>ut, on 
the oth#r side, it has Ix^n observed, that the de- 
sire of reducing rolimous worship to the greatest 
possible simplicity, however ratiog^ it may ai> 
pear in itsoli, and abstractedly considered, will Ihj 
considerably moderated in sucli as bestow a mo- 
ment’s attention upon the iinjicrfeetion and in-' 
‘tirmities of human nature in its present slate. 
Mankind, generally speaking, have too little ele- 
vation of mind to bo much allected with those 
forms and metlicKls of worship in which there is 
nothing striking to the outward senses. I’he 
greht (jUiriculty here lies in detcrmiuihg the length 
which it is prutkait to go iti the accommodation 
of religious ceremonies to human infimiity ; arid 
the grand point is, to fix a medium in which a 
due regard may be shown to the senw’s arid ima- 
gination, without violating the dictates of right 
reason, or tarnishing the purity of true religion, 
it has been said, that the Romish church has 
^one too far in its condescension to the infirmi- 
ties of mankind ; and this is what the ablest de- 
fenders of its motley worship have alleged in its 
behalf. But this observation is not just; the 
cliurch of Rome has not so much accomrnotfateti 
itself to human weakness^ us it has almsed that 
tDcakncss^ by taking oeciisiori frt»m it to establish 
an endless vuvely of ridiculous cercnKiiiies, de- 
structive of true religion, and only adapted to 
promote the riches and despotism of the clergy, 
and to keep the multitude still hco,d-wiuk(%l m 
their ignorance and'suiierstition. 1 low tar a just 
untipathy to the church puppet-shows of the 
Papists has unjustly driven some i’rotostant 
diurclies into the opposite extreme, is a matter 
that certainly 'deserves a serwus consideration. 
Sec Dr. StenneCt's Scr. on Conformity to the 
•flfcr/rf; Robinson^ s Sermon on Cere monies ; 
iiooths Essay on the Kingdom of Christ ; 
Mosheim^s Ecclesiastical History ; with Mac 
Eaine'sSbte, vol. i. p.'^)3, quarto edition. JonotPa 
Work^ i V j 1. iv. p. 267 Conker’s Protestant Nonr 
canforTrUtd. 

t'ERlNTHlANS, anefent heretics, wlio de- 
fied tnc deity of Jesus (JhrTst ; so named from 
Ccrlnthus. "^rhey bcTicved that he was a mere 
man, the. aon of Joseph and Maiy ; but that in 
bis bajici^ a celestiakviitue desc^tnded On him in 
the form of a dove ; by means whereof ho wad 
ibii^ntcd by the Holy. Spirit, made Christ, and 
Wiriughtao.iiiany ndraclcsfi that, as bo received 
> : ^63 
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it from heaven, If quitted him affor fns . 
and returned to the place wlience it came i sotini 
Jesus, whom tlicy called a pure mttn, really di^ 
and rose again ; but that Christ, who was diatitl^ 
guished from^fesus, did not sutler at all. It was 
partly to refute this sect that St. John wrote ids 
Gosiiel. They receded the Gosjiel/if St. .Mal*- 
thew, to countenance their doctrine of dreum- 
cisjun; but they omitted the genealogy. Thipy 
discarded tljn epistles of St. Paul, liecaua^ tbAt 
a|K>stlt; hoW circumcision alxilishcd. 

CHALDEE PARAPHRASE, in Ihurab- 
hinical style, is called Targum. 'fherr are three 
Cl^dce mrauhrases in Walton’s Polyglot: 

Onkelos; — 3. of Jonathan, son of 


Taiu.uM. 

CHALICE, the cup. used to administer the 
wine in^thc ^crament, and by ilie Roman C&- 
tholics in the mass. ^The^ use of the chalice, oi 
communicating in lioth kinds, is by the church of 
Rome denied to the laity, who (xanmunicate only 
in one kind, the clergy alone being allowed the 
prixilege of commuiuc,iting in Iwlb kinds; in 
direct opjiosition to our Saviour’s words — “ Drink 
ye all or it.” • 

CHANCE, a term wc apply to- events to de- 
note that tlioy hapiK)!! without Aoy necessary or 
foreknown cause. When we say a thing hap- 
pens by chance, wc mean no #iore tl’.an that its 
cUuse is unknown to us, and not us some vainly 
imagine, that elian^®‘itself can Iw the cause of 
any thing. “ The case of the imhiter,” says 
Chambers, “ who, imalile to express the loam at - 
the mouth of the horse he had painted, threYF-his 
sriongedn despair at the i)iec4', and by cham^- did* 
tnat whk’h he could not do before by design, is an 
eminent instance of what is called chance. Yet it 
is obvious all we here mean by chance, is, tba( 
the painter we ? not aware of the eflcct, or that he 
did nt5t throw the sponge with such a view : not 
iftit'that he actually did every tiling neccRsary tn 
produce the eftbet; insomuch, that, considering 
the direction wherein he threw the sjMmgc, to- 
gether with its form and sinicifio gravity, the 
colours wherewith H was smeared, and the dis- 
tance of the hand from the piece, jt was ujipossi- , 
hie, on yic jirest nt system of tliin^,^that tlic* ef- 
fect sliould not follow.” — The word, as it is often 
Ujjed by^ the unthinking, is vague au^ndetenni- 
liate — a mere name for nothing. 

'CHANCELLORr, a lay officer under a 
bishop, who is Judge of his court. In the first 
ages of the church the hishups had those officers, 
who were called chUrch lawyers, and were bred 
up in the knowledge of the ci\il jmd canon law : 
their humness was to assist the bishop* in 
diocese. — We reail of iiTf- chancellors till Henry 
the Second’s time/; hut that king requiring tlte 
attendance of the bishops in his councils, it was. 
thought necessary to t-ulwtitiite cliancellors m 
their room for the dispab-h of business. • . 

CHANIA i.s used lor the vocal music id 
churches. In chnreli lii.itory ive meet witli di wTb 
kinds ot, these; as, 1. Chant Ambrosian^ estu- 
hlisheJ by St. Ambrose; — 2. Chant Cregariasi^ 
introduced -by pojjc Gregory the Great, 
hlishcd schools of chanters, and ^orrectej^ riic 
church music. This, a! first, was called 
man song; afforwards plain songf aiT 
choir and people sing in uiiisoii. 

CHAOo, t^e nufis of matter sup|)Osed to lia 
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Iti confusion liefore it wm (Hvidfid by the Aln^bty 
into its proi>or classes and elements. It does not 
appear whb first assorted the notion of a chaos, 
nloses, the earliest of all writers, derives the origin 
of this world from a confusion c£ matter, dark, 
vdld, deep, fvithout form, which he calls TOHU 
BOHU; which is precist?ly the chaos of the 
Greek and barlmrian philosophers. Moses go^ 
no further than the chaos, nor tells us whence it 
' tookots origin, or whence its confui '^state; and 
wherp Moses stops^ there prociseljr'do all the 
rest. / 

CliAPEL, a place of worship. Th»'re are 
varidhs kinds of chapels in Britain. 1. 
tic chafiels, built by noblemen or gent1^m«^^for 
private worship in thoi^families. 3.'Free chy)Gl8y' 
such as are fopnded by kings of England.* They 
arc free from all episcopal juristliction, and only’ 
to be visited by the founder and hie snccessors, 
which te done by the lord dCanccllor: yet tho king 
may licence any subject to build and emlow a 
c.hap(‘l, and by letters patent exempt it from the 
visitation of the ordinary. .3. Chapels in uni> 
versities, Ix'longing to part'cular universities. 4. 
Chapels of ease, built for the ease of one or more 
parishioners that dwell too fa^ from the church, 

, find arc served inferior curates, jirovided for at 
the charge of the rector, or of such as have liene 
fit l)y it, as the composition or custom js. 5. 
Parochial chapes, whioh diiier from parish 
churches only in name ; tl^tt are generally small, 
and the inhabitants' withiiMhc district few. If 
there lie a presentation ad eccleaiam instead of 
eapellam^ and an admission^and institution upon 
nit, It is no. longer a chapeL Ipit a church for them- 
selves and families. 0. Chu|)els which dSjoin to- 
and are mirt of the church: such were formerly 
built by honourable persons as hurying-places. 
7. . The pieces of worship belonging to the Cal- 
vinistic and Arminian Mcthalists are also gene^ 
rally callr^tl rhaiads, though they arc licenst.*!! ^ 
no other way than the meetings of the Protestant 
I'Mssenters. 

CHAPLAIN, a person who performs divine 
service in a chapel, or is retained in the service of 
some family to perform divine service. 

® As to the ^igin of chaplains, some say the 
shrines of relics were anciently covered with a 
kind of tent, ca^ie, or capella, i. e. little cape; and 
tliat honc^she priests who had the care of them 
Vsre callf^ caaplains. In time, these relics were 
reposited ih a little church, ^either contiguous to n 
larger, or separate from it; and the name capella, 
which w;ia given to the cover, was also given to 
the place A^eie it was lodged; and hence the 
.^jHioet who superintended it came td be called ca- 
pellanus, or'cnaniaiii. 

In England there arc forty-eight chaplains to 
tho king, who wait four each month, preach in 
^ the chapel, read the service to tho iUmity, and to 
the kipg in his private oratory, and say grace ih 
the iri^nco of the clerk of the closek While in 
waltihg, they have a table and attendance, but 
no isalary. in Scotland, tho king has six chap- 
I lins ivitii a salary of 50/. each ; three of them 
I taring in addition the deaheiy of tlie chapel royal 
ilividckrfi^wsjn them, making up al)qve 100/. to 
a^ch, TUmir only duty at prf'seni is to say prayers 
at theliiltion of peers for Scotland, to sit in par- 
tianici 
C 

made use 
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ZJlrnl^ET, a certain instrument of piety 
etof by the papists. It is a' string of beads, 
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by* which they measure ,or count the number of 
their prayers. . ^ ^ 

CHAPTER, a community of ^Icsiastics^ 
belonging to a cathedral or collc^p^^ church. 
TWcliief dr head of the chapter is ilie clean; 
the Ixjdy oonsists of canons oi* prebendaries. 
The chapter hns now no longi'r a place in the 
administration of the -'’ioc^ese during the life of the 
bishop; but succeeds to the whole episcopal juris- 
diction flurinh the vacancy of the see. v 
CHARGE: 1. tA sermon preached by the 
bishop to his clergy; — 2. Among the Dis^nter^ 
it is a sermon preached to a ininister at liis ordi- 
nation, generally by some ag<‘d or reB|)cctablQ 
preacher. * 

CHARITY, one of tlie throb gfand theologi- 
cal graces, consistiiig in the love of God and our 
ncijjlihour, or the .habit or disposition of losing 
God with all our heart, and our neighbour as our- 
st'lve^. “Charitv,” says an able wntor, “consists 
not in speculirtive ideas of general benevolence 
floating in the head, and leaving the hetirt, as 
s})eculutions oIIami do, untouched and coldj neither 
is it. confined to that indolent g(X)d-nature which 
makes us n^ste satisfied with being free from in- 
veterate lalice, or ill-wiJl to our fellow-en-atiirea, 
vvitlimr. ;irompting us to he"- of service to any. 
True cJ urityis an active principle. It is not 
propc'rly a singhM rrtue ; hut a disfx^sition residing 
in the heart as a fountain; whence, all tlwrvirtura 
of beniiTnity, candour, forbearance, generosity, 
c«>in])as6ion, and lilxTality flow, as so many native 
streams. From general good will to all, it ex- 
tends its influence, particularly to those with 
whom we stand in nearest connexion, and who 
are directly within the spluTe of our good offices. 
From the country or community to which we be- 
long, it dci|cends to tiie smaller associates of 
neighbourhood, relations, and friends; and spreads 
itstsTf over the whole eirck' of social and domestic 
life. I mean not tliat it imytorfs a promiscuous 
undistinguishingufiwtioii, whicli gives every man 
an equal title to our love. Charity, if wc should 
endeavour to carry it so for, w’ould he rendered an 
impracticable virtue, and would resolve itself into 
mere v/ords, without aftecting the heart. True 
cliarity attempts jiot to sliut our eyes to the dis 
tinction between gooil and bod men ; nor to warm 
our hearts equally to tliosc who liofficnd and those 
who injure us. It reserves our esteem for good men, 
and our complaceni^ for our friends. Toiyar^s our 
enemies, it inspires forgiveness and humanity. It 
breathes universal candour and Htierality of senti- 
ment. It forms gentleness of tenqier, and dictates 
af&bility of manners. It prompts coTres|x>nding 
sympathfes with them who rejoic&qnd tlu'm who 
weep. It teaches us to slight and desjasc no man. 
Charity is the, comforter of tlie affiirted, theg^s-^ 
tector of the oppressed, the reconciler of dili^^ 
encccs the intorcessorfor offenders. JtJs fnitlifbit 
ness in the friend, public spirit in the magistral 
equity and patience in the judge, moderation in 
the sovereign, and loyailty in the subjict *ln pa- 
rents it is care and attention ; in children ilia 
reverchec and submission. In a word,Jt is thn 
soul of social life. It js the sun that enlivens and 
cheers the abodes of men; not a which oc- 

casionally glares, but a luminary, wWh in its 
orderly amf regular course dispenses a flahignant 

influence." See Barrow's Wwrks^ voi i. 

“ 

s Mot* 
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OHA&M^a kind of fpeH, soppOMed by (be %- 
nomnt tUMi^ve an inesnuble influence, by nusans 
of the concurfence of some inferiitt] pWor, l)oth 
0.1 the minds, lives, and prop^e^of those wbibm 
•t has for its object. 

. ** Certain ynin cerdh||jos,*' uys Dr. Dod- 
dridge, which are commonly^calle^ chatm». 
and seem to have no efflcacy at^ for producing 
the effects’ proposed by .thi^ arc to be avoided ; 
seeing if tliere be indera foiy real efficacy in them, 
it is generally iH'obabIfi thi^owe it to some bad 
causa; for one can hardfy imagine tiiat Ckxl 
« 'Should permit gos»l angels In any cxtraordintr^l 
manner to int^pose, or shcadd immediately exe^j 
his own miraculous power on trifling 'occasions, 
aiid^pon the performance of such idle ^icks 4s 
arefenerally made the condition of receiving iluch 
banefits.” 

CHASTITY, purity from fleshly lust In 
' men it is tenned continence. See Continrnce. 
Them is a chastity of speech, behaviour, and 
imamnation, as well as of body. Orovc gives us 
the following niUis for the conservation of chas- 
tity s — 1. To keep ourselves fully en^iloyed in 
labours either of tne body or the mind : idleness 
is frequently the introduction to sensuality . — % 
To guard the senses, and avoid every thing which 
may be an incentive *to lust. Docs the free use 
of some meats and drinks tnske the body ungo- 
vernable 1 Does reading oertain books debauch 
the imagination and inflame the passions 7 .Do 
temptations oilen enter by tlie sight 7 Have pub- 
lic plays, 'dancings, effeminate music, idle son^ 
loose habits, and the like, the soma effect 7 He 
who resolves upon chastity cannot bo ignorant 
whgt his duty iS' in all these and such like 
cafles.-p3. To implore the Divine Spirit, which 
is a spirit of parity ; and by the utmost I'cgard to 
Iris presence and operations, to endeavour to re- 
tain him with us. Grove's Moral Philos, p. 2. 
sec. 6. 

CHEATS are deceitful pnuiticee, in defraud- 
ing, or endeavouring to defraud, another pCh» 
own right, by means of some artful device con- 
.traty to honesty. See Honesty, .Tustice, 

CHEERFULNESS, a diapwition of mind 
fm from deiSetion. Opposed to gloominess. If 
wc cxtnsnde*cheer/ulnes8, says Aadison, in three 
lights, with reganl to ourselves, to those we con- 
verse with, ana tej.he Qreat Author of our beti;g, 
it will not a little recommend haeif on each of 
tliese accounts. The mw who is possessed of 
this excellent frame of mind is not oAly eaey in 
4us thoughts^ but a perfect master^ of ^ the 
jMwers and Taculries of his soul ; his in^inatioD 
js always clear, and his judgment undisturbed ; 

temper is even and uiinwd, whet^j^ir in ac- 
^on or m solitude. He cotnes with a leiish to.aU 
those goods which Nature has provided for him, 
tastes all the pleasures of the creation which.are 
poured about him, and does not foel the full 
^ weighty ef those eVil% which may befal bun. See 
Happiness, Joy. ♦ 

CHILDREN, duiieajaft to parents. Dr. 
Doddridmobeerv^ That as children have 
Tecei;^lBDypt»rtant favours from their parents, 
— and thiu^bife virtue, requires that-they 
ove theih.-^2. Considering the si^^- 
;, and the ^peMble superiority of vris- 
^ theie is ou Die side of mrents, and 
'iifl J 
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also fmw much the sal^^ion and etiirifofiuf a 
pMnt depend bn the diown him hia 
ehUdran, it is fit that children should ter 
their ]parents. — 3. It is fl| that, wMle the ] 
are hvihg, find the use of their undevat 
Continued, thehr o|^Udicn should lipt ordiitforUy 
und<‘.rtake any matter of grcat^impeiitance, 
out advising with them, or vmbeut vety eogjkA \ 
rea^ipis pursue it contrary to their consent.-^ 
As youQ^icopte need aome guidanoe And ght' 
vonmiem in thmr minority, and as there is some . 
pecu^r reason to trust the .prudence, cafr|[ and 
affe^on of a parent, pitifcrahie to any other pei^ 
reasonable that children, cspecialiy wmlo 
in^hgir minority, oh.ojM obey thtir parents ,, 
withopt which neither ilie order of 'fomuies, imr 
the happiness of the rising generation could be 
secured: ricverthcless, stilT supposingr that tlie 
rximmmids of the parent ate nCt inconsistent with 
the will of God. — R Virtue requires, diet if pa- 
rents come to want, children should take care (o 
furnish them with Uie necessaries of life, and, so 
for as their ability wilP permit, with the oonvo- 
‘biencos oMt.** Doddridge's Lectures^ p, 2JL; 
vol. i. Daley's Moral PhUosophy^ p, 372. 
vol. i. * 

CHILI ASTS, the same Udth MiUennariana, 
a name given to those who hold the peculiar 
views relative to the • MHlerinimn, which the^ 
reader will find detailed undef that article.— -BL 

CHOREPISGOpi (TH« X"f»9 iriVKoireif, hi- 
shops of tile coun!^.) In the ancient church, < 
when the dioceses berame enlarged by the con- 
yersions of pagans in the countiy and villages at 
a great distance fropi the city church, the bi8h|i|| 
appoiftted themselves certain assistants, whSir 
they called CWcpiwopt’, because by their edfloe' 
they were bishops of the countiy. There have 
been great disputes among the learned concerning 
this order, some thinking that they were mere 
Lprosby tors ; others that there were two sorta some 
[that liad received Ciiiscopal ordination, and some 
that were pmbyters only ; others think t};at they* 
ware all bisliops. 

CHRIEM, oil consecrated by the bishop, and 
used in the Romish and Greek churches in the 
adininistratioa of baptism, coiifltmation,^oidiiMfl 
tion, and extreme uncrion. 

CHRIST, the Lord and Saviour of mankind: 
He Is vailed Christ, or McssiahLjihaiise ho (s 
anointed, senb and furnished to exet^ 

his mediatoriai office; See Jesos GaakT. 

CHRISTIAN, by Dr. Johnson is defined 
a jroibssor of the religion of Christ but in 
reality a, Christian is more than a prqfhasor of 
Ohristiamty. He is one who imbibes the spiiit, 
participates the grace, and is obedient to the will 
of Christ. 

The disciples and^ followers of Christ werofirst 
denominatea Christians at Antioch, Ak D. 42. 
The first Christians distingiushcd thcmsqjivei^ m 
the most remarkable manner, by their oonduct' 
and their wrtues. The foariiful,. whom the 
preaching of Sf. Fater had converted, hearkened 
attentively to the exhortations m the apostles, 
who foiled not carefhlly to instruct them as per- 
sons who Wore entering upon an giitireanew ltfo« 
They attended Sthe temple daily, diang nniteg 
different from, the other Jews, becau^ it 
not time to separate from them. But tfity 
a still greater progress in virtue; for they sold all 
that they pussessed, and distributed their^giiudr 
.t2 
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to the wants of thoir tnotjliTenl' The {nioaitiTe 
Christiain were not onl)L remarkable for Che con- 
dstency of thdr eondoct, bat were also very ezni- 
ii£ittly distinguished the many miracidoas 
gifts and graces bestov^ by God Ufon them. 

The Jews^were the first and ithc most invete- 
rate enemies the Christians fiad. They put them 
to death as often as they had it in their power ; 
and when they revolted awnst ^ Ronum in 
the time si£ tho emperor Adrian, Hupcocnlbas, 
who was at the head of 'diat revolt, '^ployed 
against the Christians the most rigorous jmnish' 
ments, to compel them to blaspheme and renounce 
Jesus Christ. And wo find that even in the\|^d 
century th^y endeavoured to g^t into thelf ^i^s 
Christian women, in drdbr to scourge and stone 
them in their synagogues. They cursed the 
^ Christians three times a day in their s^agogues ; 
and their rabbins would not suffer thom^ con> 
yerse with Christians upon^any occasion; nor 
were they contented to hate and detest them, but 
they disratched emissaries all over the world to 
defame the Christians, and spread all sorts of ca- 
lumnies against them. Tney acoused them, 
among other things, of worshipping the sun, and 
^ the head of an ass ; they rcproitchcd them with 
idleness, and l)eing a useless set of people. They 
charged them with treason, and endeavouring to 
erect a new monarchy against that of the Ro- 
mans. ^ IMiey afiil,nea that in. x^lebrating their 
n^teriesf they used to kill a child and eat his 
fiesli. They accused them df the most shocking 
incests, and of iujtemperance in their feasts of 
chaiijty. But the lives and behaviour of the first 
iktians were sufiicient to refute all that was 
against tUcni, and evidently demonstrated 
; these accusations were mere calumny, and 
the effect of inveterate malice. Pliny the Y ounger, 
yvho was governor of Pontus and Bithynia oe- 
tween the years 103 and 105^ gives a very par- 
ticular account of the Christians in thatprovince^l 
in a letter, which he wrote to the emperor Tra- 
.jan, of which the following is an extract: '*1 
take thff liberty, Sir, to give you an account of 
every difficulty which arises to me ; 1 had never 
been present at the exanunations of the Chris- 
tians ; ' for which reason I know not what ques- 
tionsliave been put to them, nor in what manner 
theyiiave been punished. My behaviour towards 
thooo whoc^vo been accuse to me has been 
thik: I have ]n«errogated them, in oriler to know 
whether ^they were really Christiana When 
they have confessed it, I nave repeal the same 
question two or three times, threatening them 
with death if they did not renormoe this religion. 
I^osa who have persisted in their confession 
have been by my order led to punishment, 1 
have oven met with some Roman citizens guilty 
of this fren^, whom, in regard of their quuity, 1 
have set api^ from the rest, in order' to send 
them to Rome. These persons declare that their 
whole (Srime, if they are guilty, consists in this : 
That on certain days they asseipble^Wore sun- 
rise (p sing .alternately the praises of Christ, as of 
God ; and to Oblige themselves, by the perform- 
ance aS their religious ritesj not to be guilty of 
theft or ei^ulte{y, to ol^rve inviolably their word, 
and to be true to their trust disposition 

obli^ me to endeavonr to inform myself 
still furtnor of this. matter, by putting to the tor- 
lurd two of their women-sorfants, whom they 
catted deaconesses} but I coqkl ieam nothing 
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move from tbenr than that the superstition of these 
people is as ridiculous as thehr attachment Itek is 
astonishing.” « 

It is ^y to discover the cause many 

persecutions t6 which the Christian^ were exjios- 
ed, during thetfirst three henturiea The purity 
of ihe CEristian morahty^ directly opiioeite to the 
corruption of the p^iAs, was doumless one' of 
tlie in<^t powerM^iltives of the public aversion. 
To this *may M added the niany-calumnics un- 
justly spre^ about vconceming them by theiy 
enemies, particularly the Jews; and this occasion- 
ed so strong a pr^uf^ce against them, that the 
pagans condemned them without' inquiring into 
thoir doctrin^ or permitting them to defend them- 
l^lves. Besides, their wo^ippidj^ J<:sus Cluist 
as God. was contrary to one of the most ancient 
Saws or the Roman empire, which expressly for- 
bade the acknowledging of any God wliicPhad 
not been approved of by the senate. But not^ 
withstanding the violent op(jo6ition made to the 
establishment of the Christiah religion, it gained 
groun^ daily, and very soon made surprisii^ pro- 
gress m the Roman empire. In the third century 
there were Christians in the senate, in the camp^ 
in the pt>lacc; ip short every where but in the 
temple a.. ! |hc theatres; they filled the towns, 
the oouniry, the islands: Men and women of ail 
ages and conditions, and even those of the fiivt 
dignities, embraced the faith ; insoipu^h that the 
pagans complained that the revenues of their 
temples were ruined. They were in such great 
numbers in the empire, that (as Tertullian ex- 
presses it) were they to have retired into anotlier 
country, they would have left the Romans only a 
frightful solitude. For persecutions of the Chris- 
tians, see article Persecutioi^s. 

Christians may be considered as nominal and 
real. Therefore vast | numbers who are called 
Christians, not because tney possess any love for 
Christ, but because they happen to be bom in a 
Christian country, educated by Christian-parents, 
and sometimes attehd Christian worship. There 
are also many whose minds are 'well inrormed re- 
specting the Christian system, who prefer it to 
every omer, and who make an open profession of 
it; and yet, after ^ feel but little of the real 
power of Christianity. A real Christian is one' 
Whose understanding ik enlightenec^ by the influ- 
ences of divine graces who is convinced of the 
depravity of his nature, who sees his own inabili- 
ty to h^m himself, who is taught to behold God 
as the cnief good, the Lord Jesus as tlie only 
way to obtain felicity,, and that the Holy Spirit 
is the grand agent in applying the blessings of 
the Gospel to ms soul. Hia hearty is renovator], 
and inclined to revere, honour, worship, trust in, 
and live to GKxL afiections are elevated 
above the world, and centre in God olonc. 
embraces him as his portion, loves lum supreme- 
ly, and is zealous in the defence and support of 
his cause. His temper is regulated, his powers 
roused to vigorous aetbn^ his thought^ spiritual, 
and his general d^rtment amiable and unifenn. 
In fine, the true Chriotia v cV^mter excefJils all 
others as muoft as the blaze of the meridian sun 
outshines the feeble light of the gu>w'-worm. 

CHRISTIANS OF ST. JOHN, «a sect of 
Christians very numerous in Baliara, mfd the 

I neighbouring- towns: they formerly iimal^d 
along the river Jordan, where St John liaptbop^ 
and It was from fhonce they had thehr name.* 
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They hold an annivmary fea»t of five days, 
durinff which they all go to tlio bishocy who 
tizes theqa with the St. Jolin. Their 

poi^ormed in rivo^ Bjjd that only 
^ PR Suj>da!A^0y have no no^^on or thd tliird 
pereon in. iJieTri^^y ; tior have they any cghoni- 
0^ book, hot abi!!R|i|ico full of charma, Ac. 
Their bishoprics desc8m||^|ymheritance ae our 
estates dc^ though thoy hav^lb ccreijiohy of an 
election. 

CHRISTIANS OFfeT. THOMAS, a sort 
of Christians in a peninsula of India on tliis side 
*the Gulf; they inhabit chieily at Cranganor, and 
the neighbouring country; these admit o][ no 
fmages, and«receive only the cross,' to which tlwy 
a groat -veneTution. *^rhey afFiri^ that the 
souls of the saints do not see God till ailcr 4ho 
d^ of judgment; they acknowledge but throe 
eicraments, vh. ba])tiBin, orders, tlie eucha- 
list: tiiey make no use of holy oils in the admi- 
nistration of baptism, but, 'after tlie ceremony, 
anohiit the infant with an unction composed of 
nil and walnuts, without any benediction. In the 
^ eucharist they consbemte with Utile cakes made 
of oil and salt, and instead of ^nc make use of 
water iii which raisins have been infused. 

In the Asiatic Researches of the Society insti- 
tuted in Bengal, may be found an enlarged ac- 
count of the Christians of St. Thomas, which 
was laid Nifore that society by F. Wrede, Esej. 
Sec also Monthly Magazine for lvS04, p. GO, and 
Dr. Kerr’s Report to Lord B(*ntinrk, on the state 
of the Christians inhabiting the kingdom of Co- 
chin and Travancxirc. Evang. Mag. 1807, p. 47ll. 

CHRISTIANS, a name assumed by a teli- 

f lous sect formed in dUferent parts of the Uniteri 
tales, though not id great numbers, nor of a uni- 
form taith, diftbring but little from the general 
body of Unitarians* They deny in the niain die 
doctrine of the Trinity and that df a ^vicarious 
atonement They are professedly anti-sectarian*| 
in their views, holding thitt Christians should 
know no names nor parties, and that the insisting 
on certom points culled f undamental^^ has ever 
been the bane of true charity among tlte jirofess- 
ed disciples of Jesus, ,They, therefore, discard 
pll creeds or confessions of faith, maintaining, 
that the ^pptures contain a perfect rule of liuui 
and practice, and that in order to' communion, no 
man or body of men have a right to require any 
. more than an avowed belief in the Word of Goo, 
and an irreproachable Ufe and conduct In tlieir 
mode of church government they are Independ- 
ents; in their preaching usually loud and vehe- 
ment; and in their meetings, frequently giving 
way to such excesses of zeal as render them scenes 
<if great tumUlt and disorder. — B. 

, ^ CHRIS TI AN IT Y, the reUgion of Christiana. 

■ 1. CiiRisTfANiTY, fouTujia^ion Most, if 
not all Christians, %Ybatever tiieir particular 
, tenets may be, acknowledge the Senptures of 
the Old and New Testaments as the sole fonn- 
ydatibn of their faith and practioe. But as these 
hooks, or at leasts partioinar possegc^' in them, 
have from the amb^ity of huagaage been van* 
,o*ously interpreted by difterent commeii'tatnns these 
diverritiep have given birth te a multiplicity of 
diffemnt sects. These, however, or at least the 
miMt number of th^ appeal to Bie Scriptures 
Old and New TesimMnts as the ultimate 
. SHiindajA infalUble rulo of faith and 

manners*. U asked by what authority these books 
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daim an aWlute right to detenok^ the ,<!OA« 
sciences and understandings of men Wit^^etfaid ' 
to what they sljnuld belie v« andwliot tlieysSblild ^ 
do, they ap'smsr^ that all Semitore, whether ^ . 
jloctrine, con^ion, or reprooRHuas given ly hn- 
mediate insniratidfi from QikI If again Interm- , 
gated how rhose books wluch thi^cul vSirrApItcre . 

I are authenticated, tliey reiUy, thik the Old Mid ; 
*New Te^ments aro'provotl tq be Uti^woidof :] 
God, Jm evidences iMtli external ^d inUvxud« ^ 
See 5% and article Rkvei.ation. , * 

If. Christianity, evidences of the truth i 
aj[c external evidences of the^ authenticity 
■^'ine authority of Jthe BeriptuVea have been di- 
fided into direct and collateral. The dimet ' 
denees are such as arise from flie natute, oonsist- 
ency, and probability of the facts ; and. from uie 
simplicity, uniformity, competency,, and fidelity “ 
^f trie testimonies by which tlicy arc supported 
The collatend evidcncps are eillier the sa^ oo- , 
curroncf‘B supporictl .by heathen testimonios, ot^ 
otlicrs which concur with and corroborate riie . 
history of Christianity. Its internal ovidencea 
arise cither from its exact conformity with the 
cliaracter of Gfed, from its aptitude to tHo ftamcnl 
and circumstances of man^ or from those sufief- 
naturol convictions and assisttnces Which ere im- 
pressed on the mind by the immediate o^ieratimi 
of the Divine Spirit. vV© cluefly 

low Dr. Doddridge, arid endeavour to give shrUe 
of the chief evidences which have been brougiri 
forward, And wliicb every unprejudiced nund 
must confess are unanswerable. 

First. Taking the matter merely in 
wULappear liiglu^ probable that such asystJHp 
the Gospel should bo, indeed, a divmt rcycliuIBn. 

1. The case of mankind is naturally such as 
to need a divine revelation, I John v. 19. Rom, i. 
Epb. iv. — There is from the^ fight of nature 
considerable encodrogement to hoj[^ that God 
would fiivour his creatures with so needful a 
blessing ns a revolution apitcars. — 3. We may 
easily copclude, tiiat if a revelation were given, it 
would be intri^iioed and trouamitted in such a 
manner as Christianity is said to liavo been. — 4* 
That the main doctrines of the Gospel are of su<jh 
a nature as might in general suppose those of 
[iriivine revelatton would be; rntionoj, practi^ 
mid sublime. Heb. xi. G. Mark 1 Tim. 

ii. 6. Matt. v. 48. i. 29, SiJ^T'liilip. if. ^8. 
Rom. ii. 6, 40. 

Secondlyr It ifi,^in fact, ccrti^, that Chris- 
tianity is, indeed, a divine revelation ; for, I, 
books of the New Testament^ now in our 
were written by the first preachers avfl j/ublieh* ' 
eri of ^hrislianily. , In proof of thii^ obsdfVt', 
1. That it is certam that Christianity is not a 
religion, but that it was maintained by mat 
multituftes quickly after tlie time in which Jesus 
is said to have appoareil. — 2. Thai there was 
certainly such a person an Jesus of Nazareth, 
who w^B if rucified at Joru/3aleni, when FonUus 
Pilate wfts gouerbor tliere. — 3. 1’he first publish* • 
ers of this religion wrote books .which contuim^ 
an account of the life and doctrine of Jeshs their 
master,' and which \4ent by the name of those 
t^t now make up pur Now*T€8rament.-Hl. 
That theboolA of New Testament bullion 
preserved, in the main, unoorrupteU to the present 
time, in we original ^Idnguagc in^' wxii<m they 
were wriifkn. That the transMidU of them 
■now in our lianw may be depended upon as in 
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an thingB moat material, agreeable ta the origfaiai, 
Now, u. /Vom aUQ^ng the New Testament 
to h9 genuine^ aeeoi^ing to the phove proofs it 
cortairdy follow that Christian^ p a divine 
reveldtion; lor, AnMho firat place, it ia exceedingly 
evident that the writnza ot the^New Testament 
certainly knew whether the facts were true or 
felae. John i. 3. xix. 27, 35. Acts xxvii. 7, 9. — 
is, That.tlio character of these writer^so far as 
we can ju<^e by their works, seems tot|^nder 
Cheifl worthy of regard, and leaves no room to 
imagine they intended to deceive us. ^ The tiuin- 
ner in winch they^tell their story is most happif^ I 
Adapted ^ gain dur belief. JTnere is no air 
declamation and harangue:; nothing that fook^ 
pe artifice and d^gn : no apologies, no encomi- 
dms^ no characters, no reflections, no digressions ; 
^t the facts are ri'^eounted with great simpjticity, 
just as they seem to hav^ hafglened ; ana thos%| 
^ts are left^ speak for themselxes. Their in- 
tegrity likewise evidently appears in the freedom 
ivith which they mention those circumstances 
ivhioh might have exposed their Master and 
hemsclves to the greatest contempt amongst pre- 
judiced and inconsiderate inen,A3Uch as they 
chew they must generally cxpei‘>t to meet with. 
Fohn i. 45, 46. vifi* 52. Luke ii. 4, 7. Mark 
d. 3. Matt. viii. 20. John vii. 48. It is certain 
Jiat therefore in their writings the most genuine 
races not Only of a plain and honest, but a most 
rious and devout, a most benevolent and generous 
[isMsidon, as every one must acknowledge who 
uads their writings,— 3- The ajiostles were un- 
temptation to forge a story of this kind, 
HV publish it to the world *knovring it be 
Had they done' so, humanly speaking, 
hey mnst quickly have ^rished in it, and their 
bolish cause must have died with them, without 
)ver gaining any credit in the world. Reflect 
nore rarticularly on the natdro of those grand 
acts, the dcatlL resurrection, and • exaltation of 
?hrbt^ which formed the great foundation of the 
^Jhristuin scheme, os first exhibited to the apo^ 
les. The resurrection of a dead man, ana his 
iscension into an abode in the upper world, were 
\ 2 ch change things, that a thousand objections 
vould immediately have been raised against them ; 
ad some extraordinary proof would have been 
iustly tequir^as a balance to them. Consider 
ha manner mSuhich the apostle undertook to 
ifove the truth of their testimony to these facts ; 
nd it will evidently appear, that, ins^ad of con- 
rming their scheme, it mustjliave been suiiicient 
Ltte^ to have overthrown it, liad it been itself 
t^^ost probable ipiposture tliat the wit of man 
dw^evertnave contrived. See Acts iii. ix. xiv. 
VC. Ac. They did not merely assert that they 
ad seen miracles wrought by Jesus, but that kje 
Od endowed them with a variety of mimculoS 
0 Wl^ ; and these they undertook to display, not 
1 raoh idle and- useless tricks as sleight of band 
light perform, but in such solid and Important i 
wks, M appeared worthy of divine interposition, 
nd eiitiieiy superior to human power.' Nor 
'ere these things undertaken in a comer, in a 
rcle pif (ijenJs or dependants; nor were th^ 
wrougll^ as might be suspected, by any 
^tes in the fraud ; but th% were -done 
the most publjp manner. Would im- 
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ment Ve genuine, then it iia certain that the epos* 
ties pretend to have wrought miracles in theyeiy 
presence of those to whom thehr wri^lp- were 
addressed unay,. mote, they profe88J6*':!wi8e to 
iiou^^^os in 


have 


mote, 
those' miracmli 


m some . 


patois have made such pretensions as tb^ I or, 
thej had, must they not immediately Iniw bee^ 
qxMed ami mined) Now, if the New Teeta* 


consiljerable degrees on o^c^ c^en on the vofy 
pefsons to whom they appeal'to 

their con 3 Cicnces astof^ truth of it And could 
there pi^Wy bc^^fiamlbr delusion here ?— 5. It 
is likewise certain that the ajiostles did gain early 
credit, and succeeded ir' a most wonderiul man- 
ner. This is abundantly proved by the vast pinn- • 
berof churches established in early ages at Rome,* 
Corinth, Ephesus, Colosse, Ac. &c. Ac. — 6. That, 
ac|pming the facts which thcy.testi^ed.concenf- 
ing Christ to be true, then it was reasonable foi 
thsir conten^raries, and is reasonable for to ' 
receive the Gospel which they have transmittpd 
to us as a divine revelation. The great thing 
they aswricu was, that Jesus was the Christ, and 
that he was proved toi>c so by prophecies oecmtl' 
plished in hbn, and by miraefcs .wrought by. him, 
and by others in his name. If we attend to these, 
we slioll find fiiem to be no contemptible argu- 
ments ; bi’t must Be forced to acknowIe<]ge that, 
the pren>> t's<'1l>cing established, the conclusion 
most easily and necessarily follows ; and tliis con- 
clusion, that Jesus is the Christ^ taken in all its - 
extent, is ah abstract of the Clospel revelation, 
and therefore is soinetitnes put for the whole of it, 
Acts viii. 37. x\ii. 18. See articles Miracle and 
PaopriBcy. — 7. The truth of the Gospel has also 
received further and very considerable confirma- 
tion from what has happened in tlie world since 
it was first published. And here we must derire 
evefy one to consider what God has been doing 
to confirm the Gospel since its first publicatioT^ 
and he will find it a further evidence of its Di- 
vine original.. We might argue at large from its 
surprising pinpagation in the world; from the 
^niraculous powers with which not only the apos- 
tles, but succeeding preachers of the Uosptd, and 
othiOT convert^ were endowed ; from the accom • 
l^shment of prophecies recorded* in the New 
Testament; and from the preservation of the 
Jews ns a distinct people, notwithstanding tlie 
various difficulties and f)ersecutions through 
which they have passed. - We musf not, how- 
ever, forget to mention thc^ confirmation it re- 
ceives from the methods which its enemies have 
taken to destroy it ; and these have generally bc^n 
either persecution or fiilsehood, or cairillmg at 
^me p^iculais in revelation, without entering 
into the gTand.argument on which it is built, and . 
fairly de&ting what is offered in its'fiefcnce. Tho 
cause has gamed consideraUy by the .opposition 
nlade to it : the more it has tried, toe more 
it has-been approved; and we are bold to say no^ 
honest man, unfettered by prejudice, can examine 
tliis system 4n all its p^ts, withmit being con- 
vinced that its ori^n is divine. 

III. Christianity, general rfocfnncs ”It 
must be obvious,** says an ingenious author, **t<> ^ 
every reflecting mind, that, wmOhor we attempt to 
form the idea of religion d jn'icri^ or contem 
plate^ those whicn n^ve already lieen exhibited, 
certain facts, principles, or data, must be fire-es- 
tablisheiL; from whence will result a particular 
fikme of mind andjcoursc of action euitabld(^d|to 
character and dignity of that Being by whom^^m^' . 
rel^on is enjoined, and adapted to the^iatunT '/ 
and situation of those agents who are cUhnnand 
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ftd to obdejrveit. Hence ChriatianUy nuy be £- 
vkJed into 4!rediBnda or doctrinee, and agenda or 
precediH^Ati 4fae great ftnndati^n of hU religion, 
tberefoT^rli^torfitiian believes the cjtisteiice and 
government eternal and^nfinitc Es^n^ 
lyhieh for ever riteu in itsm causes of its 
owmexisteace, and uW Njgfttly posaeesM all those 
perfections which are coqQMIMM wilj^ its nature ; 
such* «ire its alnugbty power, ^niecidnt wisdoiD| 
infinite juistidb, boanctle^go^ncas, and universal 
• presence.-- In this indimb^c essen^ the Chris- 
tian rocognisea three distinct eulisistenoesi ^ 
distinguished in such a juanner as not .to be In- 
eompa^bte either with essential unity, or*^- 
plicity fit being, or with their personal di^ncti A ; 
eimh of them possesses the same nature ^d 
properties to the satne extent This infinite Be-’ 
ing was graciously pleased to create an universe 
replete with intefligences, who might enjoy his 
g^rv, participate his happiness, and imitate hts 
. pbrtectiona. But as these beings were, not immu- 
table, but left to the freedom of their own will, 
degeneracy took place, -and that In a rank of in- 
temgcnce superior to man. But gliilt is never sta- 
tionary. Impatient of itself, and cursed with its 
own feetings, it proceeds from bad to worse, 
whilst the poignancy of' its toi^nts increases 
with the number of its perpetrations. Such was 
the situation of Satan and his apostate angels. 
They attempted to transfer their turpitude end 
misery to man, and were, alas, but too success-' 
ful 1 Hence the heterogeneous and irreconcilable 
principles which o[)crate in his nature i hence 
that ^expllcabie medley of wisdom and folly, of 
rectitude and error, of benevolence and malignity, 
of sincerity and fraud, exhibited through ms 
whole conduct ; hence the darkness of his under- 


of his heart, the irregularity of his iVc^tibns, and 
the absolute subversion of his whole inteniah| 
eoonpmy. The seeds of wrdition soon ripened 
into overt acts of guilt and horror. All tlie hos- 
tilities of nature were confronted, and the whole 
sublunaiy creation became a theatre of disorder 
and inischieC Here the Christian once more ap- 
peals to fact and experience. If these things are 
BO ; if man be the vessel of guilt, aud the rictim 
of misery, lie demands how this constitution of 
things can be accounted tori how can it be sup 
pOMd that a being so wicked and unhappy ehrald 
he the production of an uifinitely gobtl and.infi- 
nitely perfect Creator 1 He therefore insista tliat 
human nature must h&vc l»een disarranged and 
oohtaminated by some violent shock'; and that, of 
eonseouenep, without the light difiVised over the 
fiu% of thitigs by Christianity, all nature must re- 
main in insorutable and inexphcahle mystery. 
*To r^rosB these evils, to re-establish the empire 
of rectitnde and happuiem, to restore the nature 
of man to its primitive dignity, to satisfy the re- 
ttoristnuiees of infinite justice, to puiuy ^vexy 
■ original^ or contracted stain, to cx^aate the guiu 
^ ana defibroy the bower pf vic^ the etemail^n 
of Ood, from whom ChristianiU takes Us name, 
^wnd to whom It owes its origU^ descended feqm 
thif bosM of hu Father, assumed the human na- 
heppime the represoUati^ of » endured 
u sew iiTOfeptian character: exhibited a 
qf pfefeet ri||ritooiiisiiess^ and et last wti- 
tm doofei$i« acfiomplished^ the 




deliveiod the doctrines of « 
of human conduct, to his t 
powered to instruct the wo 
ed their Aernal felicity, a 

wHh miracalbus ^ifts, to i 

what they taught. To them he E 
another comforter, even the Diri ^ 
should lepMwe the darkness^ console mi , 
and pmify the stains of human natum* Ha^ 
rem^HM fora parto^tbiee days undo: the paiM 
of he rose again from the gnn'o ; appeoM 
^us disciplee, ana many others; oonveiSM,wii||i 
liem for some time, then re-aacended to heair^'l 
whence the Christian expects him, aeorn^ 
ing. to his promise, to appear as ^he ^verrign 
Judge of the living and th^ dead, firom wh^ 
awards there is no appeal, and by Whose sexiMo^ 
the dfcstiny of the righteous, and the wfekeA shall 
be eternally fixefl. Boon after his departure fe 
the right hand of his Father (wherein fiu hunton 
nature he sits supreme of all created bcaxi^ mid 
invested wilh’thc absolute administration of hoa^ 
ven and earth,) the Spirit of grace and consoUt 
tion descende<^on his apostles with visible sig|i^ 
tures of divine power and presence. Nor W^ 
his salutary operations conoged to theim but 
tended to all who did not by obstinate (^ik mpiti 
his influences. These, in^ed, were less com 
spicuous than at the glorious sra when they wk 
visibly .exhibited in the persons of the a^oSt^g 
But, though his energy be dess observable, it is 
no means less cflectuai to all the purpoip of gnux 
and mercy. The Christian is convinced 
there is and shalLcontinue to be a 8oeietyjfl| 
ear#, who worship God as revealed in Mil 
Christ, who believe nis doctrines, who observe hii 
precepts^ and shall be saved by the merits Iff hh 


standing, the depravity of hi^ will, the pollution rdeath, in the use of those external means of sal'^ 


jte loft (bo wori^ 


tion which he^th appointed. He also bolievei 
that the sacraments of baptism and the Lordh 
Supper. 0 ?. interpretation and application ol 
Scriptur^ the habitual exercise of public am 
private devotion, afe obviously calculatod to'diP 
fuse and promote (he interests of truth and te 
hgion, by sutierinducing tlic fnluteiy habtUi ol 
faith, loi«, and repentance. He is firmly pA 
sUaded, that at the consummation of all udngc 
whan the purposes of Providence in the vaxiofM 
reifolfttions of progressive natura^'b accompUah 
ed, the whole human 1 ;^ slialTonce more isiniii 
from their graves ; some to inunortal felicity in the 
actual percei>tion and enjoyment of their CveW 
tor*8 prince, and otlicrs to everlasting shanu 
and misery.” * 

IV, CURiSTi^TTT, Tnordiitv and rntperimHi 
qf. It been well obferved, ”that the twe 

Mh, are the love of God^ which b the soven^ 
pas^n in every gradous mind ; and the bve o( 
man, which regulates our actions accOrdtogtojtlM 
various relations in which we stand, whetb^ to 
oommuiiiocs .pt^ individualB. Thb sacred cMi 
xiexion ought never to be totally extinguisbisd^to 
any tempmiy injii^. It ought to subsiii Jte 
some degne eveu^uxumgst enemies. It xeuiim 
that we should pajdon ute ofifenoes 
we expeot ymon Jbr our own ; aii4 
shimH ito ftizther re^ fivilthan b nseu 
the of. penonal tklito 

happmestf. It fitbtates every lelanse 


|.4cai doty between paxenbvend ehiliien. \ 
and eervUnti^ ieverpoie alw eidsM*i ii to ilsapd 
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Inendfli men ahd mett : not doe» it merel^f enj|ohi 
th6 ^ob^nration of eqtnty, but like>viac iiMptres 
ihemost sublime and exteunve chanty : abound- 
less ^nd disuxter^ed efiuuon of tenderness ibr 
the whole apedflPwhich ieels^thek xfistrei^ and 
, operahis for,Uwr relief and improvement.** 

** ChnstiaMly,** it has also been Qbservfxl (and 
^th the i^ruatest propriety,) **w 8U{»erior to all* 
otheir ndi^ns. The disciple of Jesitt not only 
Contends that no system ol religion has Sber yet 
been exhUuted so eonsisteut with^tsrlf, so>on> 
gnious to philosophy and tlie coramoft>sens^of 
mankind, as Christianity ; ho likewise avers thl;^ 
St is infinitely more prociuctivc of nvil consolation 
than all otbor religious (fr philosofdiicai tewita 
Wdunh have esver entered into the soul, or l»e<in 
applied to the heart of man. For wliat is death 
to mat ufkH^d which considers eternity as the oan^cr 
of its existence 7 What are tln-’rfrowns of men to 
^jhira who claims an eternal world as Ills inherit- 
ance 1 What is the loss of friends to that heart 
wliigh feels, with more than natural conviction, 
it shall quickly rejoin them in a more tender, 
intimate, and permanent interc/nirse, tlian any of 
Hv)iich the ^ireacnt life is susroptilAe ? What are 
the vicissitudes of external things tO a mind 
which strongly amfunifonaly anticipates a sta^ 
rOf endless and immutable felicity? What are 
mortiiications, disa(^intmenU, and insults, to a 
aurit which is conscious of licing the origimil 
ompring and adopted child of God; which 
knows that its omnipotent Fatlior will in proper 
tixho efTectually assert the dignity and privileges 
natdre In a word, as this <iarth is but a 
]aPPI in tho'Crcation, as time if not an insfaWt in | 
‘proportion to eti'rnitv, such are the hopes and 
piuapects of tlic Christian in comparison of every 
sublunary misfortune or dilBculty. his there-' 
fore, in his judgment, the eternal wonder of an- 
gete, and Indelible opprobrium of man, that a re- 
figion so worthy of God, so suitable to the frame 
and'circnmstailc^s of our natur<^ so csfflonant to 
all 4;hc dilates of reason, so friendly to the dig? 
nity arid improvement of intelligent beings, so 
pregnant with ffcnuine comfort and delight, 
should be rejected and despised by any of the 
human race.*’ 

V. CriHisTiaviTy, propagation^ and succeos 
of, Despisct^ Christianity has been by many, 
yet it has had extensive progress through the 
world, and- still continues'to be professed by great 
numbera of mankind ; though it is to be lamented 
^ariy are unacquainted with its gemiine in- 
fluence. It was early and roj^dly propagated 
thrd^ the whole* Homan empire, which /then 
UDUmuied almost the whole known world; and 
'Ibnteiii we cannot but admire both the wisdom 
aix^ iSte power bf God. Destitute of all'huni^ 
Wlyuiktog^” says a good writer; “protected ry 


Mfo auiftsoiity, as^ted by no art ; not recommemi' 
•d by thtf Imputation of its author, not enforced by 
eloi|Uiiice in iis advocates, t/ie word qf ^od grow 
mighUh/i^ and pretailed. Twelve men, poor, 
AftMM, wtfd illriemtUi we behold triumphing Over 
thb flomelA and most determined^ opposition f mr 
tbilftfW itmx of the mn^strate, and the sulftletiee 
imb plmoeepK^.; over the pre^iceB of the 
^^kjpulthe bigotry of the Jew; They esta-.. 
■pE a wgioit frhi4t 'be)d forth hjgh ^nd 
mystei^ sitcli as the pride of man j 
ifWMnduce blip to suppect, becapse he ebrild 
coin^^bend themi pieach^j 
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doctrines pore arid spiriUia], sneh as oormpl na- 
ture was prone to op^iose, because k shrunk fUim 
the severity of their discipline i which ji^^red its 
f^loweii te rennunce almost ev«!i\j^^uon. they . 
had t^mbraced ae sacred, and eypyrntcrost they 
had pursued as lm|iortant;g;.%riJch even exjxwed^ 
them to eviary siiecicsj^rSngor and infamy ; tri 
fjerseculion unmtyisgand uopitied ; to the gloom 
of a prisoifj'andTO tbe .pangsof death. Hojfeless 
as this prosiiectnught apiiear to the view of sliort- 
sighted man, the i-rosiiel yet emerged from the 
obscurity in which il was likely to lx* oyj'rwhclni- 
od by the complicated distresses of Vs fnends, and 
the anrelenting cruelty of its fmia. It Fuecetxlrd 
infei peculiar degree, and in^a fjerulinf n'.iinner ; it 
derived that success from truth, and obtoincif^ it 
urifler circMinstanres where falsehood must have 
been detected and crushod.** ^ 

“Although,” 8.iyB tlie eleirant Portens, “Chri»* 
thnuty has not always betm so well iiiiderslost], 
or BO hojicstly ijjaclL^d, as it ought to have been* 
although its spirit has been tdlcn mists ken, ^nd 
its jirecepts uusapplied, yet, uruiei; all these dis- 
advank..gps, it Imft jfp^j dually pnKluccd a visiblo 
change UiOt*c fK)iuts wliicri iiiost materiKlly 
concCirii i’lO peace and quiet of the world. Its 
l)cnefic< fit spirit has spread itself through all tho 
dillereut reJations and modifications of life, and 
coihiuujiicated its kindly irrikieine to almpst 
eve^y public and priv.'ito epuerrn of monkiiuh 
it has insensibly worked itstdf into the inmobt 
frauu^ and ciHistitiition of civil Htates. It lias 
given tinge to the complexion of their govern- 
monte, to the Utm[)cr and administrotion of their 
laws. It has restrained the spirit of the priiico 
and the madness of tlu' jx‘ople. It has sfatemxl 
the rigour of despotism, and tamed the insolence 
of conquest. It has in some degree taken away 
the ed^ sword, and thrown even over the' 
horrors of war a Veil of UMTcy. It has descemled 
into iamilies, has diniinished the pveH'aurt.* of jiri- 
vate t;) fanny; inqjroved every domestic endear- 
ment given tenderneHs to the jiarcnt, humanity 
to the master, resjHTt to superiors, to inferiors 
ease; bo that mankind are, upon the whole, even 
in a temporal view, under iniinile obligations to 
fhe mild and pacific temper of the Gospt'l, and 
hri'vereafX'd from it nxm; Substantial w^'ldly bene- 
fits than from any other nistitution upon cartli. 

As one proof of lliis (among many otnerB,) con- 
sider only the, sbix^king carnage made in the 
human species by the exposure .of infants, the 
gladiatorial shows, whicti sometimes enst Europe 
twenty or thirty thousand lives in a month; anti ' 
the excfMxlingly cruel usage of slaves, allowed and 
practised by the ancient fsigans. Thcke were not 
tlie aciiideiital and tem]x>rary excetwes of a sud- 
den fury, but were /e^o/, and eotahtiehed^ and n 
constant methods of munlerii^ and tormenting, 
mankind. Had Christianity nothing more 
than brought into disuse (as it confcsseiUy hairt 
done) tlie two former of these' human custoipe^ 
entirely, and the loiter to a very great d^ree, it 
hail justly merited the iitTe of tile benetolcni reli- 
but this telBte l>uni bc^uU. Throughout, 
the mord enlightened parts of Christendoi;^ thi^m . 
prevails a gentleness of riiaDooia w'idriy dtfiereni 
norp Ihe teri^y of the most civiKacd nsUa6n»,o( 
and that^bbendity with which ^ 
0 |>OGi.oa of diotim w relieved^ Is a vtftrie pecpiyb:^^ 
to the ChriatiaiuiarDeJ’ . ' . « x. : 

' But We may aak, furtlvBr^ what sueceia ksa U 
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hfld <i« Ute 0nn4 of man, aa it rMpe^ 
nat wdftrel ' How.i^any thousamls have ha 
{M»wer, aiill^||i^i!ed in itB benign j&fluezice, and 
midar its been eoniUained to .devote 

tbeidaelveetotnPlltey and praise^Godl Hitf- 
dened with gnitt, mSM^of Dndinff relief Aiom 
human rc.source8, the nuSlNbiaJwre roniid peace 
unsiMsakahle, in beholding ^hieh 

alone ouuU atone for fraitagres^ru xfore the 
hard aud impemteiit heart has been softened, the 
impetuous unions restrained the fcrodovNi tnm- 
,per Bubduce, |kiwerful prejti(hMconquered» igno- 
rance dispelled, and the oratacles to r^ happiness 
reifioved. the Christian, looking roiind^ii 

the glories and btandlshinents of this worid, hdP 
been enableil, with a noble contempt, to deiq>ii^ 
all Here d^th itself, the Kins <n terrors, hsS 
lost its sting ; and the soul, with a holy magna- 
nimity, has Dome up in theagonics of a dying l^r, 
Dl^aiveetly sut^ itself awaj to evcrlastuig bliss. 

' * In Inspect to its future spread, we have reason 
to liellevc that all nations shall feebita happy 
effect^ The prophedes arc pregnant with niat- 
Cer as to this belief It seems tlftt not only a na- 
tion or a CiOuntry, but the whole habitable glob^, 
shall b(K«v.no the kingdom of our Lord and of 
his Christ ; and who is there that has ever known 
tlie excellency of this system ; who is them that 
has ever oxperiehced its hap]ty efficacy; who is 
there that has ever been convinced of* its divine 
origin, its delightful nature, and {jeaeeful teifdcncy, 

, but what must join the lamevolent anti royal tioet 
in saying, ** Let the whole earth be filled vrith its 
glory, amen, and anicn.^' 

S*€^ artick) CniiisTiAKiTV'in Etic. BriL; Fa- 
Evidences of Christianity ; Lardner^s and 
Mackni^ht^s Credibility of tfie Gospel History ; 
Lord Hailes on the Injlaence of Gibbon's fvc 
Causes; Fawcett's Evidences <f (Christianity; 
Doddridge's ditto; FeU'a and Hunter's Lec- 
tures on ditto ; Beattie ' 9 Evidences of the Chris- 
tian Religion; Soame Jenyns's Evidences of 
ditto; White's Sermon's; Bp. f^orteus's Ser- 
mons, vol I ser. 12, 111; and his Essay on the 
Benefcial EJfec^ of Christianity on the 'Tem- 
poral Concerns of 'Mankind; Alexander's Evi- 
dences. 

CHRISTMAS, the day ot which the nati- 
vity of our blessed Saviour is celebrated. 

The first footsteps we find of the observation 
of this day are m the second century, aliout tjie 
time of the emperor Commodus. The decretal 
« epistle^, indeed, carry it up a little higher, and 
say that Telesiiborus, who liv^ in the reign of 
Autonmuq •Pius, ordered divine service to be 
cekbratsd, and an angelic hymn* to be sung the 
9 jijght before the narivity of our Saviour. Tbi^. 
u was kepi before the tune of Constantine wo 
have a melancbol^roof ; for whilst the persecu- 
tion raged under Uloclcsian, who tlien kept his 
court at Nicomedia, thattyrwt, among other acts 
uf hrucky, finding' multitudes of Chnstians 
sembl^ toother do celebrate Christas nativity, 
commanded the dmreh doors where they were 
to he 'Shot, and fire to be^^ to it, which 
' soon ladoced then and tlmabiim See 

^£y^ONC>LOGY, theWeiMe 4si ooin|Hidng 
jslpd adjttstin'B jftie pepids.of ti^ referring each 
. dvard|s1ihe{smpar jjmi;: Wehavanotroo^ 
to hWltt the leader arithaiyjd^ 
hlitiaiiiddM hadeiiimef atndy^ 
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he nay oonsnlt the miMam Bf CM ' 

sim. Usher, Simson^ iMhiwtitmiy 

Flmufdir^ and Dr. Boles, .V If ^ ' 

h dHURCH. The BnglUi ^ deuMk, 
the Scotch kirk^^ qpppom tdV jKhl ' 

the Greek Rup^Mt«v, the . 

usually employed in our version oBKie. ; 

tures as a translation of on omemhip*i ^ 

■ ^term, derived from ««, awl!. ' 

, denoted any kind of convaoathMi nr. 
men. called out from atrumg" ’ 
this general sense it is applied In Ufe' - 
I not only to a Unvful court qf jutUoth,. 
ium] ^ ^ disorderliwdti^ ' 

tud 6 brought tog^er fiy Demetrius v. ^ and 
making an uproar in the theatre. But ito pie*' 
dominant imjiort, as^used by the sacred writers^ 
is to dsnota a relifums cocie /y or congregation^ 
and in this sense itf leading appUcatioiia am the 
two following. It stands 

1. f 'or the whole collective body of the saints ‘ 
or peculia^pcm)le of God, redeemM out of evafy ' 
nation, kinureU, and ionj^e, and usually denonih, 
nated the Church Cathoi.ic or UNiy£R9AL. 

2. For a part%^ular society of Christians pro* 
fessedly devoted to God according to the rules of 
the Gospel, Udieving in Chrief aa their Saviour, 
subjecting themselves to him as their Bjiiritual 
Lord and Ruler, voluntarily j^ceing together to 
partake of the privileges, discharge the duties, and 
support the means ot Christian faith, feUowahip, 
worahia and discipline, and usually meotin|^ to- 

f Kther in one place for public religious exercises. 

ucli a society may be called a {wAicular viafe||| 
Gos[lR ckiurcn, of vriiich there is frequent iuHf 
tion in the New Testament 

Another sense of tlie word occurs in pi^Hilar 
use, and among ecclesiastical writers, viz. that of 
a particular denomination of Christians, distm* 
pushed by peculiar doctrines, ceremonies^ modea 
of goverm^nt, as the Romish chutchj tke 
(’r^ ciiurch, the Episcopal fehurch, the Preidry- 
terian church. It is strenuously contended, bow* 
c\ih, by many, that there is nd foundation in the 
Scriptures for this latter appUcation^f the term, 
iuasmmdi 00 the thing to wliich it is applied ie 
not recognized as having an existence. Pro- 
perly there are," says CanmheU, .“in the New 
Tcstuhient but two uriginal senttwof the Woid 
•xkaho-i* which ran be cdled dififdmnt, though re- 
lated. One is, when it denotes a numbpr m peo* 
pie actually assembled, or aocustomed to assemble 
together, and is then properly rendered by the 
English tenns, oongregatum, Uonvemion, ossem- 
hly, and even someUmes, crowd, as ingots w. 
62, 40. The other sense is to dendte a sodety 
united together by some commofi tie, though not 
cAvened, perhaps not convenabUs, in onh place.' 
And in this acceptation, as well as in tlie feimer, 
it sometimes occurs in classieal writeti^ ae folgiu- 
fying a stq^e, or commonwealth, and n^ly cor- 
respondiiig to. the Latin tivitaa. When |hu 
word is limited or appropriated, as it gimemUYht 
in the New Testsment,!by Us regimen, its cmatk 
qf Qod^-^tke JMei^ Christ, or by ^ 
of tlih {date, U is fihtiiys to he expl^^ 
other of the two shntee fallowing, i 
to the ieniUnd sgnses above nfe|i 


inCorfieSMidiMto 
tian Qdiimtifity » ia cari^^ 




- CHURCH ^ ^ CHtTRCa 

eoMgMfRtfani ttiil the uliole oomnuiuty of Chrii- apo0llM.«!nd proi^iets, b^ng umteJ by a stiiiiCQil 
tiiin% not one iiMtonoe can be brought of the a]>, bond^o Chnst the conundn Hoiid, ao Chat 
pifeaiito of. the Word in saored wrif. We speak eu^^xiidtion of a viaiUe head, witlMpann aH the 
now indeed (and thia baa been tbo manner Ibr^ n^benf are to hold conununio^^lmpugniknt to 


ag^^ of tho^lillican chumh, •the church of 
Jui^Ifind, dj^huich of Scotland, as of societies 
indepenoeMnid comfflete in themselves. S'uc;h 
' phiBseblogy never adopted in the days of the 
Apostk>0. a hew did not say, the efuStieh of Asia, 
the cAurc^ of Macedonia, or the church A ‘ 

' hut the churchee^of Qod in Asia, the chW 
Macedonia, the churches in Achaia. The ^ 
number is invariably used when more congl ^ 
tions than one are spoken of. unless tlie ^ ul^t i 
of the whole cemmonWealtb of Christ . lVor*j 
^ tt this'tho manner of the penmen of sacreil writ 
only. It is the constant us^e of the term in the 
Wntings of ecclesiastic authors for the two first' 
centunes. The only instance^to the coritrarv that 
I remember to have observed is in the epistles of 
Ignatius, on which 1 have already remarked. It 
adds considerable streni^h to our argument that 
thiris exactly c^foruiaTilc to the usage in regard 
to this term which had always obtamed among 
the Jews. The whole nation of commonwealth 
of Israel, was ollc^ denominated «r«a-« <xxx.ti8>«« 

whole congregation of Isr ael. This 
is the latrge or conmrehensive use of the word, as 
' observed above. In regard to the more confined 
application, the same term, «xxxi)(r<«, was also em> 
ployed to demote a number of people, either 
adtuany assembled, or wont to assemhle in the 
•aipe plado. Thus all belonging to the same 
Umagogne were called indiiT^rently^ or 

as these words, in the Jewish use,^ere 
nearly ^onymous. But never did they call die 
poojde belonging to several neighbouruig syna- 
gogues, MkuTid, or av^mytiiyn, m the sm^lar 
number, but and rwmymymi, in the plu- 

ral. Any other use^ therefore, in the Apostles, 
mustji^ve been as unprecedented and.ainnatural 
mit would have been /-improper, and what could 
not fidl to lead ihelx hearers or readers into mis- 
takes.” ' 

Certain other distinctions in respect to the term 
dhuveh, may here be nofted as having from dif- 
ierent causes become current, though" not ex- 
pressly recognized in the Scripture. These are 
die church Ipt^pphantf including that portion of 
the redeemed, who Have acoompTished, their suf- 
ibrings and services on earth, and are. now enter- 
ed into their rest; and the church militant^ con- 
■isting of those who are yet in a state of warfare, 
in the flesh, mitiently awaiting die thne of their 
disaharge.. Wo meet also with the distinction of 
the chitfch into wiblc and intisUde; the former^ 
implying the abrogate of ah particular visible 
t^ii^est and the kUer all the true and real pdb- 
|il 0 ef Cm an dbtingaished from thosO'who are 
auch mesalp in outwmrd appearance. 

A paiwular viribk chuxth of Chrisktherefore, 
distinguished from the civil societies of 
by tlw spiritual nature and design of 
unenti fi though Christ, woulahave 
kept hi Ids church, yet Without any oper- 
dvti « ddng inconnistont with the 

‘Mri swdli asoSaiy, whose eni isinstruetiem 
^ fa pfbctr^ ddfiaHe to It, which can nevbf in 
thii» ,nadll»^Of things he accomplished Iw pend 
car estenud coerdldii.^ 0iieii socioties on* 
sustain a sisterly idatkm to each other,' 
out upm the sanw.'foundatioii of dtoj 

7n 


thegtrue idea df diot unityWM^ is ea^tial to 
the church of Christ seveml societies a( 

Chi^ans are g mdedd ^die samerufe* the hitoh 
lible word^ of will of course^have the 

same end in vtow, and will be virtually unite4 
and pr^red to eo-op^te in promoting the great 
ends ot their institution. Love alone can pro- 
duce useful co-operstion in the kingdom of Christ 
and consideriim the relation in which they stanu 
to each bth^ ft is highly impoTtai^tthat V iiiu- 
Aal good offices, they shoula cultivate this senti- 
ment This may be done by their giving and 
iwxdving advice; by their praying for each other, 
especially when any thing difficult or important 
occurs ; by their joining to promote thespreoilof the 
Gospel’; by theur sending messengers to each 
as we find the apoetonc churches did ; bji.tlwir ' 
communicating to each other’s necessltiefi, and 
by many things similar. Such corresfiondcnce is 
cmculatM to hafb the hai>{ue8t eflects, while it 
allows the most perfect Cnristian liberty to each 
church. The other essential charactcM^ and ob- 
jects flert/i>nhi|g to such an institution are, 

1. Ckvrch memhera^ or tliose of whom the 
churqhes of Christ are composed; persons who in 
tlio judgment of charity, have been bom of the 
spirit, by the incorruptible seed of the word, 
calleri with a holy calling, and renouncing the 
sinfiil practices and tnaxims of the world, have 
professedly devoted them^lvcs to God tmrough 
Ghri^ to walk before him in the oljservance of 
all his instituted ordinances. As to the visihlf 
church, it may ^ observeej, that real saintship ia 
not the, distinguishing crilerion of the members of 
it. None*, iMoed, can without it honestly oflei 
^theinscdves to church fellowsliip ; but they cannot 
be refused admission for the mere want of it ; for, 
1. Gtod abne can judge the heart. Deceivers can 
counterfeit saiiptship, 1 Sam, xvi, 1. 7. — 2. Qod 
hipiBclf admittM many members of the Jewish 
church whoso hearts were unsanctified, Deut. 
xxix. 3, 4, 13. John vi.70.-^3. John the Baptbt 
and the apiostlcs required no more tlym outward 
appearances of faith and repentance in order to 
baptbm. Matt. iii. fi, 7. Acts ii. 28, vni. 13, 23.— 

4. Many that were admitted members in the 
churches of Judea, Corinth, Pl^ppi, Laodic^ 
Sardis, Ac., were unn^nerated, Acts v. “ 


viii. 13, 23. 1 Cor. i. IL v. 11. 


U| T» 1, JO. 
Phil, iii 18, 10. 


Rev. iii, 5, 15, 17. — ^5. Christ comparesthe Gospel 
church to a floor on 'which com aii^ dwC are ' 
mingled together; to a net in which. gc^ and 
bad are gathered, Ac. See' Matt, xin, ^ , 

As to the real church, 1. The true members of 
it are such as are bom ag^.— 2. They comeowt 
from the work], ' 1 Cor. vi 17.*^ 
profess love t<KChrbt, James ii. 14, 2fr. Maxlt vifrl 
o4, Ac. — 4. They walL in all the utdinanofS 
the Lord blemeless. Ndiw but miefa are prcper 
members of the Arue .diutdi j nor shwdd any be 
admitted to afry witb^ 

2. Chwreh Jh^oMstp fs the eommtoSciiii toat 
toa ineRdtort 'ei^ one with another. ^ • 

tnto end, tf fd^sfsip 

maxfitcfimqe and i^l^tum of.a systeto^ 

RTliiul 13. A t . 
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Tit, iiL 10.« 1 Cor. ▼. 
ion oflioliness in all 


povt of tho Qidiiunicea of Goqtel in 

and wrapilcity, Dent xil 31, 3a. Ilonk 
. XV. 'JJhe axevcifle of chureb' go* 

vemment aiSrai|p|nl|]i& Heb. xiL 15. Gal. vi. 

JwnpB SL 17.— 4 ^ 

manner of conversation,.. 

Pet. iii. 11. Phil. iv. 8. 

TTfcc more particuSxr dutteTa^ 1. Ernest 
' f^ndj to koep.pfeace and unity, Eph.iv. 3. Phil 
ii. a; 3. iiL 15,' 16.— 2^ Beanng of one another’s 
burdens, Gal vL 1, 2.-3. Earnest endea- 
vonrs toprevent each other’s stumbUng, 1 Cor. x. 

а, 3.. Heh. X. ai, Rom. xiv. 13.— 4. St^ 
fast coutinuahce*in the faith and worship of the 
Qospol» Acts ii. 43. — 5. Praying ' for and sympa- 
thizi^ with each other, 1 Sam. m Eph. vi. 18. 

TVic odtardage9 are^ 1. PecaliaHncitements 
to holiness, iv. 11'. — 2, There are some 

promises applicable to none but t^oso who attend 
(bo dfOiRances of God, and hold Communion with 
the salnifi, Pa. xcii. 13. Is. xxv. 6. Pa, cxxxU. 
13, ' 16.*'xxxvi. 8. Jet. xxxl 12.— 3. Such 
are under the watchful eye an(h care of ^their 
pastor, Heb. xiii. 7.-4. Subject to the friendly 
i^roof or kind advice of the sidnts, 1 Cor. xii. 
2o. — ^5. Their zoid and love are animated by re- 
ciprocal conversation, Mai. iii. 16. Prov. xxvii. 
17.— 6. They may restore each other if they fall, 
Eocl.iv.1,0. Ghil. vi. 1. — 7. More easily promote 
the cause, and spread the Gospel elsewhere. 

3. Church ordinances are^ 1. Reading of the 
Scriptureai.Neh. ix. 3. Acta xvU. 11. Neh. viit. 
3, 4. Luke iv. 16. — 3. Preaching and expound- 
ing, 1 Tim. iii. 2. 2 Tim. ii. 24. Eph. iv. 8. 
Rom. X. 15. Heb. v. 4.-3. Hearing, is. Iv. 1. 
James i, 21. 1 Pet. ii. 2. 1 Tim. iv. 13. — 4. Pray- 
er, Ps. v. 1, 2. xcv, 6. exxi. 1. xxviii. 2. Acts 
xii. 12. i 14. — 5. Singing of psalms, Ps. xkii. Ito 

б. Cul. iiiM 16. 1 Cor. xiv. Ih! Eph. v. 19. — 

6. Thanksgiving, 'Ps. 1 14. c. James v. 13. — 

7. The Lord’s Supper, 1 Cor. xi. 23, Ac. Acts. 

XX. 7. ^ 

^ Baptism is not properly a church ordinance, 
^c<e it oi^ht to be adimnistered before a miboti be 
admitted into church fellowsliip. See Baptism. 

4. Church (^era are those appointed by 
Christ for pnA^ng the word, and the-«uperin- 
tendenoe of church aflairs t such are bishops and 
deacons, to which some adtl, elders. See these 
articles. — See CampbeWa Lectures m Eed. His- 
tory; Eaaaya on tive Church, in the Christian 
Magdsine, vol. i; Turner^ a Compendium of 
Social Religion; Qlaa^a Works, vol Lj Watt^a 
Rational Eouydaiion of a Christian Church; 
Qoodvoin'a Works, vol iv,.; PawceWa Cenatitu- 
Hon and Order of xl Gospel Church, 

•• CHURCH OP ENgTlAND, is the church 
established by (aw in this kingdom. 

When ana Iw whom Christianity was first in- 
trodticed into Britain cannot perhaps be exactly 


dJHURCa 


i ahm that^ 

hexe^about t&e veafihQi and ae> 
oofdiog to UehdSr, there was, m the yeax 132 a 
. aciiDol ef Ub^Qg^ to jnovide the BritiM churchM 
w Rk pBO per teaetoe. 'Popei?» howeveri waa^es- 
^|M0ea in the^monk; ami 
m^BRoif of it where pre^mleiiik, 

waa up by Divine 

to refute tbeob ^ The etamb. of EngjUud 
r a X 



bigoted papdaV he burnt the fiiqmus'Vy 
(who imde one of- the first and bartUvaasslM^.^ 
of the New Teatameift) ; and wrote inAfenUeof V 
the aeven sacraments agaipst LuthelBbr .wl4^^ ' 
the mope gav« him the tide of " The of 

the Faith.” falling out with the pope'ajbobt 
his marriagfe^ to took the government of ecoWae- 
into bis own hand;/and,liavtngxo^ 
my abuses, intituled huna^ tfapeeiBe . 
tlie church. See RcformatiOn, 
doctrines of the church of Ehighilid, 
dte contained in^to tliirty-nine a^des, 
arc certhinly CaSyinistioa'l, though this has been * 
^eniod by some modem writers, especially by Dr. 

' Kipling,^ a tract intituled " The Avticjto of the , 
Church of EnglamU proved not to be Calvi- 
nistic.” 'These articles were founded, for tto 
most part, upon a body of articles compiled and. 
publi^od in the reign of Edward VI. - They 
were first passed in the convocation, and confirm- 
ed by royiu auth<,rity in 1562. They were aftm- 
warus ratified an<% m the year 1571, and again 
by Charles I. The law requires a subscription to 
these articles of all persone who.fire admitted, into 
holy orders. In the course of the last centuiy 
disputes arose am<^ng the cler^ respecting tto 
propriety of subscribing to any buman formulary, 
of religious sentiments. An application for Ua ' 
remov^ was made to parliament, in 1772, by tbo 
petitioning clergy; and received tto most public 
discussion in tto house of commons, but was riK 
jected in the house of lords. 

The government of tto cliurch of England hi 
episcopal The king is the supreme head. T.hero 
are two archbishous, and twenty-four bit^py 
The lieneficcB of the bishops were converted ^ 
William the Conqueror into temporal baronieii: 
b 3 that every prelate has* a scat aiid-a vote in 
house .of peers. Dr. Hoadley, however^ in [|t air- 
mon preached from this text — ’’ My kmgdom is 
not of this world,” insisted that tto, clergy had 
no pretensions to tempo^ jurisdict^; which 
gave rise to various publications, tetmed by way , 
tof eminence, tho Bangorian Controveriy, because 
Hoofiley was then bisliop qf Bangor. Dr. WakCf 
' arcjibishop of ponSerlwry, formed ^u^roject or 
peace and union between the EngUnT^d Gialli-^ 
can churches^ founded u^n thi^condlition, that 
each of the two communities should retain 
greatest jjart of their respective and {jeculiar doo* , 
trines ; but this project came to nothing. , In tto 
church pf England there are deqns, arSideaoOtua' 
rectors, vic^ &c. ; for an account of wl&ch, wtS 
the respective articles. 

The church of England has a ^blic form read, 
called a Liturgy. It was composed in 1547, ana 
has undergone sevei^ alterations, the last of which 
was in 1^1. Sinbe that time, eev^ Attempts 
have been made to amend the 'liturgy, oriiclaik 
and spine other things relating^ to the intenial 
government, but, without effect. There are many 
mreeUenpes in the .toaggyf aiu^ to ^ha o|]toion m ' 


tto 

of this cborifii' 


comes sp 


Ills (who was 


p^tem, tiuit tUKioaif the leibrn^ < 
compamwHhMd BeeLlTaHar.^ 

llie grMtolfiiiutoi'the irihiiM^Qto^:2h^^ 
are prtfemMfPlomXiam of thie dtoW} ‘Mi 
tMpfS ^ ww eilhtoeif^ mtobtotourincmhcis 




CHURCH 

fUnctly orlhei^ to the erttcke in their trti< sense. 
Those who aro called methodistic or evangelical 
preachers 'in the eetablishmeni are allowed to 
eorae the nl^aTest. 

^Soo Mt, (CheTton^s True Churekman ; Bishop 
JeweU'9 Church of Englarul / 

Ahp, PomE'» ' Trratine on Church Chvernment ; 
Twsker'g ditto ; Hooker* s Ecnlefiiasticcd PoUfy ; 
Peafson an the Creed i Baraet^n the Thirty^ 
nine Artkle»f Bishop Prelyman's JSPfejien//? 
Theology; and^tfra? 11. Morels Hints am^ming 
..the Character of a , young Princess^ di. 

37. On the suhiect of the first introduclli^r of 
ChristianiU' into uritain, we tlic lat vpl. of •Pen'- 
Tjfo History of Breed Britain. *' 

tJHUROll, GALLlCAN.fienotcBtheci-de 
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and thirty thomandf the higher o«'der8 of whotq 
enjoyed immense reveriueH; .hot the car^s, 
•great body of acting clergy, posaesaed 

more than *twentyr-e&lrt poun^eterling a-year, 
^d the viedrs about halfthsfm The clergy, 
as a body, independemesltuheir tythes, jMiSBessea 
a revenue aris ing> y^» their property in land, 
amounting UMiArinililons stening annuaBy ; at 
the saftie time tlioy weit exempt from taxation. 
Before the levellj^ eyfitem had tiiken place, the 
ciergy signified^ the commons Uie instrudfions 
of their constituents, to contribute to the exigen- 
cies' of the state in equal i)ro{)arti(m with the 
ether citizens. Not contented njtli ^liis ofief, the 
if tythes and revenues of the clergy were t^en 
away : in lieu of which, it was projmSed to grant 


vant church of Prance under the grwernment of fa certain stipend to the different minislers of re- 

1 • .1 ^ i. rrii-!.. I II • A- * 1.1 . •'nu,. 


its respective bishop and pastors. Tlw church 
always enjoyed certain fianohist^s and immunities, 
qfA aa gmnts from the popes^ but as derived to 
her from her first original, and which she took 
care never to relinquish. These Ul)ertics depnd- 
ed upon two maxims : the firsts that the paT)e had 
no right to order any thing in^which the tempo- 
ralities and civil rights of t he {ringrfom were con- 
C43med; the second, that, ni'it withstanding the 
, pt>j[>e*a auprema^ was admitted in cases purely 
^iritual, yet, in France, his power was limited by 
the decrees of alL.:ioiit councils received iii that 
realm. 

In the estahlishnd church the Jansenists were 
very numerous. Tlie bishoprics and prcln’nds 
were entirely in the gift of the king; and no 
5>ther Catholic'state except Italy, hod so numercnis 
i clergy as Franw, There Vere in tins Wngdom 
eighteen archbishops, one hundred and eleven 
bishops, one hurulred and sixty-six tliousand 
clergymen, and three thousand four hundred 
convents, containing two hundred thousand per- 
sona diluted to a monastic life. " ^ 

Since the re^ical of the edict of Nantz, the 
Prqteatants have siiflcred much from jicrsecutiun. 
A solemn law, which did much honour to Louis 
XVL, late king of France, gave to his non-Ro- 
man Catholic subjects, as they were called, all the 
, civil advantages and privileges of their Roman 
CathoUa brethren. 

The above smtement was made previously to 
the Frenflji revolution ; great alterations have 
taken place smcc that period. And it may be in- 
Uiresting to thuile who have not the means of fuller 
inijprmation, to give a sketch of the causes which 
gave rise to those important events. 

It has been asserted, that about tlie mtidle of 
y| 0 'last century a cons^iiracy was foimod to over- 
throw Christianity, without distinction' of wor- 
•hip, whether Protestant or Catholic. Voltaire, 
D’Alembert, ' Ff^eric H. king of Prussia, and 
Diderot, wore at the head of this conspiracy. Nu- 
memuS' other adepts and secondary agents were 
indueed to join them. These protej^ed phiioso- 
pliii|8 OMd every artifice thatiipmety ^utd invent, 
obiKm and secret correspondence, to attack, to 
' nd annihilate Christianity. They not 
d in concert, sparing no political or im- 
%4o the destnicoon or the Chrittian 
I but they were the iiist% ators and eon- 
' ihoao secondary ^ents whom ihiof 
‘d, and |Ming;iai.l their plan with oB the 
oimstancy which denotes Ihe most 
Lconspirotora. • , 

is Fre^ dofgy amountod to one hmidt^ 



ligton, to be payable by the nation. The posses- 
sions of the church were thpn considered ss 
national iirwicrty by a decree of the coustj.tvient 
assembly. The religious orders, viz. thcf^oiiuntP 
iiities of monks and nuns, p^sess^l immense 
landi'd estates; and, after having abolished the 
orders, the assembly seized the estates for the use 
of the nation .* the gates of the cloisUiTs were now 
throw , open. The next step of the ^assembly 
was to entabUsh what is calleu the civil constit^ 
tion of the clergy. 'I’his, the Roman Catholics 
assert, wi^s in direct opposition to their religioiL^ 
But though opiXMcd with energetic eloquence, the 
-decree passed, and was soon after followed by 
another, obliging tlie clergy to sWear to mainUin 
their civil constitution. Every artifice which 
cunning, and every menace which cruelty could 
invent, were used to induce them to take the 
oath; great numbers, however, refused. One 
hundred and thirty-eight bisliojw and arch- 
bisliops, sixty-eight curates or vicars, wore on 
this account driven from their sees and parishes. 
Three hundred of the priests were maBsacred in 
one day in one city. ' All the other pastors who 
adliered to their religion were either sacrificed er 
banished from their country ; seeking through a 
thousand dangers a refuge among foreign native. 

A perusal of the horrid massacres of the priests 
who rehiscd to take* the oaths, and the various 
forms of {icrsecution employed by t^ose who were 
attached to the Catholic religion, must deeply 
wound the feelings of humanity. Those readers 
who are desirous of further information, are le- 
forred to Abb© Barruers History of the Clergy, 
Some think that there was another cause ot the 
revolution, and which may be traced as far back 
at least as the revocation of the eefict of Nantz in 
the seventeenth century, when ths great body of 
Frenqh Protestants, who were men of principle, 
were ei|bher murder^ or banished, and the rest 
a manner shcncod. Tlie eftect of this Osingtiinaiy 
measure (say they) most needs be the general 
prevalence of infidelity. Let the religious part 
of wy nation be banished^ and a general spread 
of irroligion must; necessarily folfow: such* were 
the effects in France. • Through the whole of the 
eighteenth century infid^ty hasb^ tlicfMiion, 
atid that not omy among thepdnedsand nobksse^ 
but even among the grater paR of the bl^opt 
and ck^y. And as they tmitea their In- ^ 
finance in banishing true relii^n, andchbiil^g^ 
Iho monster whidk- snebeeded' it, so Imve^fiK 
been uttiM in eustatning thecalati^bms 
wideh that has Ho^wertm- ^ 

pYkic^ded and enibl the j?>ranch levalukimfiitt ^ 


* cilcftcHWARDENs ’ ciRcosrci^tijdjNi» 

liove lieen, and hoover mucU thb iiiileTeil, m jpa^io^ta, or of hofih. Thd;^ Imaineaa it tqilobk 
feUoafr-creatards, are entitled to our pity; 0 tM- church, ‘tiie- ehurch-y«nl^ a^d tomniniif, 
eoDsfdering th^vent at the just retribution of ihe behavioox; of :he pariahionert ; to Icrry 
God, we are c3(!lMramed say, ** Thou art ling forfeiture oivall such aif do not go to ehua^ 
righteou^ O Lord, wlKLuii und trast^and ahalt on i^undayt^ and \p keep pexaont cgdelj^Mtaa 
be; because thou hEmtjmlMl thus: for toey, have charchptimp, drc. ' • 
shed the blood of saints arrahi|qrophett, and thou ^ CHUtlCH>YARD, a piece of gieukiilia^lpill- 
faatt given them blood to they gre ing U\ the church, act apart for the intenusvP it “ 

worthy.” - ^ * • • the dead. In church of Home, ohur^^^ 

The Catholic religion is now again ettablishcd, are consecr^td with great solemnity. If a churoh- 
but with a tolemtiiui of the Prq||ptants, under yard whiq|raas thus been consecrated shall ailei^ 
toine ^triction. — ^See the ConcorSUf or mligious wards bo&lluied by any indecent action, or pi^ 
establishment of the French RepuUic, ratified fanctl the burial of an infidel, ap horftic,,ah 
SenteiAber 10th, T801. ' ^excommunicated or unhaptired person, it mutC 

CHURCH, GUFEK, or EASTERN, com- recouclte^s and the ceaemony of the rceon- 
prehonds the cliurchcs of all the countries an- ciliation it performed with the same solemnity at 
ciently suliject to the Greek or Eastern empire, Aat of the contiHnution ! See Cokskuratiqn. 
and thiuugh vrhich their tangunj^ was earned ; CIRC(^GELL10NES, a species of fanot* 
that is, all the sfmcc extending from Greece to ics, so called l)ecau8<^ th^ were continual^ 
^esogglttpua and I^ersia, and tncnce into Egypt, nunbting round the houses in the country. They' 
This clityjch has been divided from the Roman took their rise among the Donatists, in the rdgn 
ever since the tunc of the emperor Phocas. See of the Emperor Constantine. It is incredime 
itticloGRCKK Chuhch. what ravages and cruelties they cojtnmittpd ixi 

CHURCH, See Hinia Church. Africa, through a long aorica of wars. They 

CHURCH OF IRELAND is the same as were illiterate, saVafe peasants, who understood 
che church of England, and is governed by four only the Punic language. Intoxicated with a ' 
orchbiBhoiw and eighteen bishops. baAarous zeal, they renounced africulturn prcH 

CHURCH, LATIN, or W ESTERN, com- fessed contimmec, and assumed thetitledf “ Vinift*^ 
fi'ehcnds all the churches of Italy, Portugal, cators of justice, and proU^ctorsnf^ho oppressed.” 
Spain, Africa, the north, arid all other countries To accomplish their mission, they enfranchized 
whither the Romans carried their Language, slaves, scoured the roads, forced masters to alight 
Great Britain, i»art of the Netherlands of ^Ger- from tlieir chariota and run before their s^ve^ 
many, and of the north of Europe^ have been se- whom they obliged to mount in their place and 
parated from it almost ever sinco the Reformation, discharged doMors, killing the creditors if they 
CHURCH, (oh Churches,) REFORMED, refubed to cancel thcir^boiuls. But the chief ot 
comprehends the whole Protestant Churches in jects of their cruelty were the Catholics, and ea- 
Europe and America, whether Luthcnini Cal- pecially those who had renounced Donaiism. At 
vinistic, Indcpe^idont, Giiakcr, Baptist, or of any nrst they used no swords, because God had fox* 
other denomination lyho lUssent from the ohurch ladden the use of one to Peter: but they were 
of Rome. The principal churches in the United armed with clubs, which they called the elvbfuff 
States, distinguished by this title, are I^aely and 'which they handled in such a inan« * 

The Reformed Dutch Church, composed ori- ner as to break a man’s bones vvithout killing him 
jrinally of emigrants from Holland, who settled immediately, so that he languished a Ipng 
wielly in the city and state of Now York, and in and then died. When they look away a man’s 
the neighbouring stat^ of New Jersey. life at once, they looked upon it as a favour. 

Their doctrines are Calviiristic, and their eccle- They became less scrupulous aflerwaids, and 
siastical polity i resbyterian, excepting tliat their made use of all sort^f arms. ’ Their shout was * 
highest court of Judicature is termed a Synod, Praise ))e to Cfod. These wonls in their mouths 
aim their presbyteries are denominated Classes,^ werp the signal of slaughter^ more terrible t^on ' 
See ChristiarL Magaiirtty vol i. the roaring of a lion. 1 hey had iiivofitn an tin- 

The German Rtformed Church, a reform- heard-of punishment, wliich was, to cover with 
ing branch of tli8 Lutherans, the members of lime, diluted with vinegar,, the eyes of those 
which, in this country, are found principally in happy wretches whom thfey had crushed with 
the states of Pennsylvania and Maryland, li^eir blows and covered with wounds, and to abandDn 
form of government is essentially presbytemn, them in that condition. Never was a strongf^r 
but their doctrines, in great ineasure, Arminian. proof*, what horrors superstition* oan' beget 
CHURCH, ROMAN CATHOLIC, claims minds destitute of knowledge and humanfty. 
title of being the mother church, and is un- These brutes, who had made a vow of xhastity, 
dpubtedly the most ancient of all the established gave themselves up to wine, and all sorts of iin- 
ewrehes in Christendom, if antiquity be held as purities; running about with women and^^youiitf 
a proof of primitive purity. See Popery. girls as ilrunk as tiiemsclves, whom they pallea 

CHURCH, LUTHERAN. See LuTHER.tN8, sotcred virgifU, and who often carried proofs of 
CHURCH OF SCO TLAND, estabUshetl their incontiricncc. Their chief took the name 
by layr in tliat kingdom, is presbyl^ianj which of chief of the After hitving j^lutted 

lias e;Ki8Ced (vYith some interruptions duritv the themselvee with bfopd, they tamed their lag^ 
feign of the Stuarts) ever since the time orJohn upon ibemsjjlves, arid sought death with the 
Kooz, wlftp ^ voice of the people prevoited fury with whichtfl^y gave it, to mhe]|,. Soma 
aga insLt lto influmice of the ctowri ingettinff it scrambled up^tir ttie tops of rocks, mm jML 
• Its doctrines axe CalviniSic, Bee themselyos dowii%dadbng in multitoossf - 

aartaoie pRESBTT^iA>NSL i burned themsoives, or thrcvl thcmseivM Into uto' 

• CatlACHWARD!]BNS/)ffi(Mt«oho«eByw •**. TWewMtwpj«d toysQWteAeR^ 

rlyv«tb«it b^tbe conaeittof me nduieter. otm the I maityta, puniuiiw it ]ong benmi wnlcn 



' CLE^Y ^ 
they wert fyoMted ftfttened like oxen ^ the 
eleughter: after these |»eparatiotU^ they set out 
^ to be destroyed. Sometimes they gave money to 
thbi^ whom they met, and threatened to tnmder 
^them if they dui not make thenf nwrtyn. * The- 
odovet gi^es an account cof d stoift young man, 
who, moeting with a troop of these tanati^ con> 
aented to kill them, provided he might bind them 
ftxst ; and having by this means jgit it out of their 
power to defend themselves^ Widpp^ them as 
tong as he was able, and then left tiedin 
that manner. Their bishops pretend^ to blame 
them, but in reality made use of them to '(ptimid^ 
ate such as might be tempted to foraalhf their 
s^t ; they even iionopred them as sSlhH. 
were not, however, able to govern these furious 
CDOflBters ; and more than onee found themselvf^l 
under tlie necessity of abandoning them, and{ 
evei^ of imploring the assistance <n iSie secular 
p^er against them. The counts Ursacius and 
Taurinus were employed to quell them; they 
destroyed a great number of thenL of whom the 
Donatists made as many martyrs. Ursacius, who 
was a Cathohe, and a religious man, having lost 
his life in on engagement ^th the barbarians, 
the Donatists did not fail to tnumph in Ips death, 
es an eftect of ^he vengeance of heaven. Africa 
was the theatre of tliese bloody scenes during a 
great part of Constantine's life. 

CiSTERCDkNS, a religious order founded 
by St, Robert, a Bened'Ctirie, in the eleventh 
centuiy. They became so powerful, that they 
‘ governed almost all Europe both in spirituals and 
temporals. Cardinal de Vitri, describing their 
obs^ances, says, they neither wore sjcins nor 
shirts, nor ever aie tiesh, except in^sickn^; and 
abstained from fish, eggs, milk, and cheese : they 
lay upon straw beds, in tunics and cowls ; they ! 
rose at midnight to prayers; they Sj^nt the day 
in labour, reading and prayer : and in all their 

• exercises observed a continual silence. • 

CLEMENCY denotes much the same as 
mercy. It is most generally usqd in speaking of 
the forgiveness exercised by princes. It is the 
result, indeed, of a disjiosition which ought to he 
cultivated bj^all ranks, though itsi^ects canuot 
B be equally conspicuous. 

CUeme{ncy is not only the privilege, the honour, : 
and the duty of a princa bu^ it is also his s^ < 
curity, aiad {letter than all his garrisons, for^ and j 
guarui^ to preserve himself aiul his dominions in I 
B^ety. That prince is truly royal who masters ! 
himself looks upon al| injuries as heloWhim, 
and governs by equity and reason, not by pc^on 
or caprice. David, king of Israel, a^qiears in no 
^^Iriktance gieaten or more amiable^ than in sparing 
the life ot' his persecutor, Saul, 'wheh^ it Was in 
his TOwer. 

CL&RCrY (frojm the Greek word Kimpcf, herit- 
age) Jn the geuerol sense of the word, as used by 

* lu^ riigiftfieB the body of eoclesuistics of the Chris- 

ty ^urch, In eontradistinction to tfie laity 
ahrldJIy speukingt and according to Scripture, it 
rpewps the chdich* — “ When J^ua,” as one ot>- 
sem^ “divided the Holy Land by lot ainongthe 
]amams.ft ptMscdjGhidto pr^ for athtruwnth 

part ofAimiigett^ Levites, by assigning them e ' 
uMsotial estate eqt|i«B]eDt to thu pfOLvision made ; 

oijfMdo w&kdt was allotted- to jeach 
4Wr ^wflyo pdrts. ,ln ooaibnmty to tbs' slyfe 
of the tmeaetion, the Leidtai were caU^G^s 
^ lat, inheritanca, Tw^y^llOWlefer, 

W 


cLergt? 

is not always used by the Old Testament Kniters., 
Sometimes they can al4 the natmn Gpd'a 
Deut xxxii. 9r Ps. Ixxwii. ‘TL xxvnL P, dbc.. 
The New Testamenf writen^lMopt *tiiis Unm, 
amlepply jt to^^wAols CUS^tian ^urch, 1 PsI. 
v. 3. Thus it is the distingqishra bxm 
the world, and not^q^part of the onwh as die* 
tinguiahed frqn^^iqther part'* The worddeigyi 
howeyes) u^elways refers to ecciMiasUcs, 

The clergy originally consisted ef bishops^ 
priests, and m^ons; bit in the third ceUtuiy 
many iuferioMInlers were appointed ^ such as 
sub-deacons, acolutbists, readers, &c. Toe demy 
I of the church of Rome are divided into regular 
^and secular. The regular consists of those monks 
or religious wno^havo taken upon them holy or- 
ders of ^ pnestbood in their respective monas- 
teries. The secular deigy are those who are not 
of any religious order, and have the care and di- 
luction of parishes. The Protestant deigy are 
all secular: For archbishops, bishops, d^Ao, 

&c. see those articles. * 

The clergy have large privileges allowed them 
by our munidpal laws^ and had formerly mu^ 
greater, which were abridged at the Reformation, 
on < Tount of the ill use which the popish clergy 
ha 1 1 ndeavoured to make df them ; for the laws 
h» ving exempted them ftom ^most even personal 
duty, tney attempted a total exemption. from ever]| 
secular tie. The penonal exemptions, indeed, fo7 
the most part, continue. A clergyman cannot 
be compelled to serve on a jury, nor to appear at 
a court leet, which almost every other person is 
obliged to do ; hut if a layman lie summoned on 
a jury, and before the trial takes orders, he shall 
notwithstanding appear, aitd he sworn. Neither 
can he be chosen to any temporal office ; as bai- 
liff, reeve, constable, or the like, in rewd of his 
own continual attendance on the sacred function 
During his attendance pn divine service, he is 
privileged from arrests in (flvil suits. In oases of 
felqny^also, a clerk in orders sliall have the bene- 
fit of clergy, without being branded in the hand, 
and may likewise have it more-than once ; in both 
which cases he is distinguished from a layman. 

BemJU of clcr^ was a privilege whereby a 
clergyman claimed to be delivered^ to his ordinary 
to imrge himself of felony, and which anciently 
was allowed ovdy to those who were in orders; 
but, by the statute of 18th Eliz., every man to 
whom the benefit of clergy is granted, though 
not in orders, is put to read at the bar, after he i* 
found guilty, and convicted of felony, and so 
burnt in the naii4 ; and set free for the first time, 
if the ordinary or deputy standing by .do say, 
LagU uicltricuBs othemise he shall suffer death. 
As the clergy have their privileges, so they have 
l^lsp their dusibxtitieB, on acrnuntj^if their spmta<d< 
avocations. Clergymen are ineapeble of ritting 
in the house of commons; end by statute 
Heniy YU t c. 13, are ndC in general allowed to 
take any latids or tenements to ton, imon pain 
of 10^ per month, and total avoidaneciwoie'leaaet 
nor, upon like pain,* to kdhp any lap-house, or 
htewjuto ; engsjge iti any riade, nofMl anr 

misrohaiidiite^ undc^ of the ppeble vahtej 

which iecensonaiit to the^non law. 

The mripker of clergy in England qtid Weles 
amriont, aeoorifiiig to the best cakmMbiL to 
tS^lOOi-o^^Tlie les^pibof the dergy wM 
eriy eqiiafderidilM^ .. 

•Meomjtotivdy mtall, «t leeet ibm dT^ 



^ coenobite '' 

oleinsy. See tW Bieh^ cf HandaJTt 
• VakiniUtin tf tka Ckwreh and 
wnu6$ t at Qysam the Menenuee qfthe Qiuf^ 
Vfffjf 9d edfitioipij Bum^ee Hu^, qf kU ivm 
Twines, oonolurim^^See artide 
. CLERK : 1. A"^Sd|grigiyuJty naedib denote 
a leai^ed man, or man hat, now irthe 

oonuium appellation hj wh^dn^gymen dkitin- 
{puah themselvne m waning or inetm- 

.nH^. — 8. Also the person who the re> 

sponses of tlic congt^tiim , in the church, ot 
gives out the hymns at a meedn;s||n 

COCCEIANS, a deuominaU^^hich otobc 
in the seventeenth centigrY ; so called from John 
Cocceins, profc^r of di^anity in the tmivenity 
of Leyden. He i^resented the wlmle history 
of the Old Tcstanibnt as a mirror, which held 
forth an accurate view of the transactions and 
events that were to happen in the church under 
the i&^onsatioh of tne Z^ew Tes^ment, and 
pnto the ^d of the world. ^ He maintaiaed that 
h^"rar live greatest part of the anden^prophccies 
foretold Onrist's ministry and mediation, and the 
rise, progress, and revolutions of the church, not 
only under the figure of persons and transac- 
tions, hut in a litf^ml manner, and by the vary 
sense of the words used in these pfedictions} and 
laid it down as a fiindamcntal ruU of interpnte- 
tion, that the words iuid phrases of Scripture arc 
to lie understood in every sense of wliich they 
are susceptible, or, in other Avords, that they sig- 
nify in enect every thing ihat they can possilno 
signify. 

Cocceius also taught that the covenant made 
between Cknl and the Jewish nation, by the mi- 
nistry of Moses, was of the same nature as the 
new covenant, olitainod by the mediation of Jesus 
Christ.' In consoquencoof this general prindplo, 
ho maintained that the ten commandments were 
promulgated by Mo^, not as a rule of obedience, 
put as a reprosciitatiun of the covenant o^race — 
that when the Jews had provoked the Deity by 
their various transipressiona, particularly by the 
worship of the golden calf, the severe and scivilo 
yoke of the ceremonial law was added to the de- 
calogue, as a punishment inflicted on them by 
the Supome Being in his righteous displeasure — 
that this yoke, which was painful in itself, bo- 
cjirae doubly BO*on account of its typical signifi- 
cation; since it admonished the Israelites from 
Alay to day of the imperfection and uncertainty 
of their state, filled them with anxiety, and was 
a perpetual proof tliat they had merited the right- 
eous displeasure of God, and could not exp«ect, 
before tl^ coming of the Messiah, the entire re- 
mission of their imqmtics — that indeed good men, 
even unfier the Mosaic dispensation, were imme- 
dktely after death made parsers of everlasting 
glbi5^; but that they wefo. nevertheless, during 
tne whole course of their lives, far removed from 
thpt inm hope and assurance of salvation, w^ch* 
rejoic^ the uuthful under the di^nsatinn of the 
Q^ipel^-aivi that their aiixiety flowed natuially 
/rom ^18 consideratiqp, thnf their sins, ^though 
they remained unpunished, were pmdoned ; 

> beenuse Christ hau not as yet oflerealiimsolf up a 
sacrifice to the Father, to make an e^re atone- 
montlbr tiftm. « 

CC^OBITE, one who lives in a convent, or 
in sfmimunify vaidet a certain rule ; in opposition 
to a hetnqt, who lives in ^tude. Cassian makes 
this dil&ipniBe bet woen a convent and a monastery ^ 

f n 
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that the latter may hi applied to the^iesidexioe 
a religious or retsluse ; whereas the oonvinl 
implies entnohitos, or numbers of religioue Urw 
m common. Fleury speaks of threcr khids^ < 
numlpi In Egypis anachoretSf who five in nail* , 
f etVnodi/es, who continue to live imoonumUM • 
"'nity; ahd sarabaitcSf ^^Jlto are a kind pf monka^' 
errant, t^t stroll from place to place, tie refista' 
the institution of cccnohites to the tune of the 
apostles, wd mr^s it a kind of mutation pf the 
orainary livM^ the faithful a^ JeruMlem; though 
Sh. PacnoKUs is ordinarily owned to be the ui'^ . 
stitutor ^ the cmnoblte iik, as being the first 
who gAm rule to any.community. 

• COjQ!.i£(^, a short |fra^cr. In the liturgy 
oBthe chiflrm of England, «nd the mass of the 
Romanistd, it denotes a pmycr accommodated to ' 
afly uarticular day, occasion, or the like. In ge> 
neraii, all t|m prayers in each ofilice are called col- 
lectSf either because' the priest speaks in the name 
of Uie whole assembly, whose sentiments and d^ 
sires he sums up by the wPrd Oremus,” “ Let 
us pray,” or because those prayers are ofleredi 
when tile pjeople aie assembled' togetlicr^ Thu 
popes Gclasius and Gregory are said to have been 
the first who establisUccf collects. Dr. Desjien^ 
of Paris, wrote a treatise on collects, their origir^ 
antiquity, &c. ' • ’ 

COLtEGlANS, or Coiu-eoiants, a wrt 
formed among the Arminbns ai^d Anubaptiste 
in Holland, about the l)rgini*:ng of the seven*^ 
teciith century: so called becaiiw^ of their coj* 
leges or meetings twice^ every week, where every 
one, females excoptetl, has the samp iibertv of 
expounding the Scriptures, praying, Ac. They 
are said t# he all either Arians or SociniaHs : they 
never communicate in the college, but meet twico ' 
a year, from all parts of Holland, at Rhinsber^ 
(whence they arc also called Rhinsberghets) a 
village two miles from Leyden, where they com- 
inuiiicate togethiT ; admitting every one that pro- 
Sems himsoli^ mrofcsHiiig his faith in the dh'inity 
of the Holy Scriptures, and resolution to live 
‘suitably to their precepts afid doctrines, without 
regard to hia sect or opinion. I'hcy liave no 

i iarticular ministers, but eat'ii officiates as he is 
lisiKwed., They baptize by immersiA. 

Commentary, as applied to the Scri^^ 
tures, an exposition, book of annotations or re- 
mains, designed to elucidate the sacred volume 
by inustrating obscure pi^ges, interpreting am- 
biguous phrases, reconciling apparent contradic* 
tions, cxuiliiting the relation or parallelism of the, 
different parts, —in fine, by iurnishing every 
facility to the biblical reader tewfflrds the attain- 
ment of the genuine sense of the inspired writ- 
ings. It is unquestionable, that fherc arepnanjt^ 
passages in the sacred Scriptures both diilicurf 
and obscure, in consequence of tlve various times 
when the diffccent books were written, the diver- 
^ficyl toph’Ai of which they treat, their allusion to 
ancient custom^ and the languages in which 
they were originally composed. 'So fa^» indeed, 
as relates to the vmy of s^Lvatiori, he that runs 
may read but there arc many important points 
which, to common and unlettered readers, n^uiro 
explanation, and in which v-'e may profitably 
avail ourselves the laliouia of iflquirepi who 
have preceded us, cimeciaJly of those who ba\6» 
been deeply versM in the original languagea, 
who have collated the diffetent parts, the New 
^Testament and »the Old, the prophetic with the 
- " « .1 
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.hisldiifial books, and have <bro^lil Ibrwaid the 
testnaonies of* piofime antMuity to cotiJfinaa or 
iHtwttiate the wc^ of Gtod lo lej^ their assists 
c atice in the interpretation of the Scnptiues, is to 
throw away the labours of many nges. Ay well 
<' miffht vea reject all our hkCorians, and insist on 
beniBvihg nothing but What we derive immedi-l 
. ately fhnn state papera oi^inal records, and other 
dements on which all history is founded. .** The 
l^ble,” says a sensible writer, intended as a 
duectory of our faith and practice, {jliow, to have 
an experienced friend, who has lon^^^n in the 
habit of perusing it with patient study^ind hum- 
ble prayer, to liave such a friend at banHif^ point 

ant, and ospeciaUy to disclose its llLht be^ti^ 

* may be no less desirable and useful,' than it is, 
when travelling in a foreign country, to have wiBh 
us a companion who had passed the4)anie route, 
and is a^uointed*, both ewith the roi^ luul with 
the objects most worthy of notice.^* Yet widely 
different opinions are, and ever have been, enter- 
tained sBspccting the utility and advantage of 
commentaries, annotations, and other expositions 
of the sacred writings* By some, who can ad- 
mire nothing bnt their own^heditations, and who 
bold all hupian helps in contempt, commentaries 
are despised ^(iltogethc^ as tenJing to found our 
faith on the opinions or men,' rather than on the 
divine oracle^ while others, on the contra^, 
trusting exclusively -to the expositions of some &- 
vourite commentators, receive as infallible what- 
ever views or opinions they may chodse to dc- 
liveri as Cheir exjKiettiona cf the Bible. The safest 
way in this case,* is, to take the middle path, and 
occasionally to ovail ourdolyes of the labours of 
commentators and expositor^ while we diligently 
investigate the Scriptures fpr ourselves, veithout 
relying exclusively on our own wisdom, or being 
fascinated with the authority of an eminent 
name. ' 

In order to derive the utmost advantage from 
the labours of expositors, the following suggestions 
may bo profitably carried along witii us in our 
reading. 1. Wo should take care riiat ^e pe- 
rusal of cl^mentailbrs does not draw us away 
.fromstud^g the Scriptures themselves; from 
investigating their real meaning,* and meditating 
on their important contents. S. We should not 
inoonsijjprately assent to the interpretation of any 
expositor or commentator^ or yidd a blind and 
servile obedience to his authority. 3. The hest 
commentators and interpreters only ^re U^be 
fead. 4. Where it does hot appear that oitner 
ancient or modern interpreters ^d more kuow- 
^ ledge than oujrselvcs, respecting particular pas- 
sages, 'and when they offeP'Only conjectures, tneir 
expositions ought to be subjected to a very strict 
examination before they are adopted. 5. As there 
are some commentaries which are either wholly 
oompUed from the previous labours of othe^ or 
Contain observations extracted from^heir writings, 
if any thing appear cimfused or perplexed in such 
cmhmentanes, the original sources must be refu- 
ted to, and diligently consulted. 

To these lemarks and directions relative to thb 
use ofscomnmntaries, we shall subjoin the advice 
of Dr. Cam^ll, in his Lectvres on Systematic 
^heolfigy, as to the study of the Bible : — ** Begin 
"■'ing the ^oriptures in the origkial lan- 
:tend carefully the distinction that 
TB be made between ^j^sical or pure 
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Gfsekt end the Greek ef the Septqaguit end 
Testament, where the words token e^porate^ aat 
pore Qi^ky.but when the idiom of thejangii^ 
and even the acceptation of many wotds^ are Si 
rived fxoih the Hebrew, the OHwaiCior the Syriac, 
Be aoquadnted with the ci^ll*tnstor|r, the mannen 
and customs of anqpvt^Umes ana nationa, 
qaHy with that of the Jews, where the reading 
ci Josepbugritf* be bftmi usmoL But whatever 
beokf youiead occamonaliy, read the Scriptures 
frequently. Mark the dimneiit pasmges which 
you do not i|||||arstand ; redd them with patlei^ 
not being taHiixious to understand every thing 
at the first reading. But persevere, and rim the 
Scriptures in ^he origiiid a s^opd and h third 
time ; and, without consulting any commentator, 
those diffcult passage will ahvays beosme fewer 
as yout knowledge increases. Read the Scrip- 
tures, also^ with tuodcsty, without being tpo fiiQ 
of yourself nor supposing that human reason can 
always comprehend divme mysteribs read 
them always with fervent prayer Goa^"''‘^e 
source of wisdom and light, that he would assisi 
and direct you in your researches after truth. Do 
not complaki that you want hooks, when you 
have the Scriptures themselves in the origwl 
ling^^ges. If you have a Hcbiew Bible, a Sep- 
luagtnt, and a Greek New Testament, you have 
the most necessary and tlie most useful of all 
books to a Christian divine. Read carefully all 
the' versions which are mven of disputed pas- 
sages ; make much use ot versions, and compare 
them all carefully with the original. Read the 
Vulgate, though a translation authoryued by the 
Romish church, aatvell as the versions of indi- 
viduals, such as Castalio, Bezi^ Junius, dnd Tre- 
mellitfs, and also HoubiganViif you have accese 
to his translation. You cannot be hurt by read- 
ily versions, and comparing them with the oii- 
ginal: Consult commentators sparingly: never 
use them till the last ; apd then use them only as 
dictionaries. In this view, howeve^ read com- 
mentators of all parties; and judge of them more 
from their freedom of thought, abilities, and erudi- 
tion, than froiu considering to what party they be- 
long. In comparing the dilierent kinds ot rommen- 
tators^ remember that paraphrasts are the woi^ 
because they undortaxc too much, or promise 
most ; while scholiasts are the b^st, because they 
undertake and promiso least'^ Be on your guard 
against too mudi ingenuity in oommenlators; fei 
genius, in this case, has oilen led them astray, 
when humble piety and plain common-sense, 
would have k^ them in a right path. Beware, 
particularly, of any attachment to a preconceived 
system, and do not think you be (riways) 
sofe^ if you use what you cml an apprdfed com- 
mentator. See alwaya with your own eyeB,^ao^ 
not through tlho spectacles of glossarists, 
mentatora or paramrasts. Remember that yoiii 
errors wiH be much mere pardonable, when you 
use your own eyes, and when you come short oi 
the truth after makuig the best use qf yeur own 
reason, tlian when you nitk ied knplicitfy by pas- 
! sion or by mejudice. When you^ve formed a 
religious system in early life, lie still correcting it 
as, you acquire mote knowledge, not contenduig 
for the opmions of men, but mquirihg after the 
mind of the Spirit’^ * . • . 

I To the present article we shall appendnn co- 
pious list ot the most valuable commeigari^' both 
in our own and other languages^ paftuularly the 
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Latin, which u a repository of many of the most 
'Valuably treasures or biblical exposition. . 

yJSNGUailCoMBrXNTATOAS 0{l TUX ITHOLS BlBXJl. 

1. Henky. — E xposition oi the Old and 
New Testament ; ^ 9 : 4 ^e Rev. iVlattfiew Henry, 
fbUo;, 5 vols. 4to. 6 Yolu 8vo. G vols. 

‘ In the former editions of the Theological Diction- 
ary, Mr. Dock, in speaking nfcoinhihniarie«,^veB the 
IbUowing testimony to the ^eat value of HemV* ** In 
opinion, lloury takes the lead ibr common utility. 
The sprightly notes, the Just infoE|apes, the original 
thoughts, and the warm Qpplicatio4Pi> the conscietico, 
make this work Justly admired. It is true that there 
are some e.xprGS8ioiiB whicJi do not agree with iho 
evangelic system; but, as the late Mr. Ryiand oh* 
serves, ' 'tis iii^>ssible for a porsoii of piety and taste 
U» road him without wishing to lie shut out from all 
the world to read him through without one moment’s 
interrupt ion.’ Mr. Henry did not live to complete the 
work. Hu went as. far ns tliu end of Acts.'* The re- 
Qininder was finlHliud by fifteen different hands, pious 
and abl^ ministers, coiiiem|iorary with Mr. Henry, 
^ whose juunoa will lie found attl.\cd to tlictr several por- 


18. ^e estimate in which the work is held in the 
(JiiitoJ ^ates 18 sensibly growing, and the religious 
public are to be congratulated on the recent ethiion 
published in Philadelphia, with a valuable preface by 
Ihu Rev. A. Alexaniler, of Princeton, fftw Jefs^y. 


2. Scott. — The Holy Bible, contiiining the 
dd and New I'cataments ; with Original notes, 
juactical oliservations, and copious marginal ire* 
ibroneos. By Thomas Sc.ott, Rector of Aston 
Sandford, 5 vols. 4to. (J vol.s. 8vo. 

"The capital excellency of this valuable and im- 
mense undertaking, perhaps consists in following more 
closely than any other, the ikir and adequate meaning 
of every part of Bcriptiire, williout regard to the nice- 
ties of human systems : it is in every sense of tlie ex- 
[iression, a scriptural comment. It has a Airtlier and 
H strong rocoiiimcndation in its originality. Every 
iiart of It is thought out by flie author for himself, not 
Iiorruwed from otlh'srs. The later editiono, indeed, are 
enriched with brief and valuable quotations from seve- 
ral writers of credit ; bat the substance of the^'ork is 
entirely his own. It is not n compilation, it is nn ori- 
ginal production, in which you have the deliberate 
judgment of a masculine and indopendent mind on all 
the parts of Holy .Scripture. Every student will un- 
derstand the value of such a work. Accordingly the 
success of the work has been steadily and rapidly in- 
creasing from the first, not only in our own country, 
but wherever the English language is known. Nor is 
the time ilislaiit, when, the jinssiiig controversies of 
the day having been forgotten, tins prodigious woik 
will generally n« enpfessed in the Protestant churclies, 
to be one of the most HOiind and instructive cninmenta- 
1 ries produced in our own or any other ago.”— 

Funeral HermM, 


3. Pooi.E. — Annotations upon the Holy Bible; 
by the Rev. Matthciv Poole, folio, Lojidon, 2 vols. 
Pi83. Edinburgh, 1803, 4 vols, 4to. 

This is an extremely valuable work, by the author 
' of the cclobrati’d SynojisiH. It was published siibsc- 
'' quently to that work, and may be supposed to contain 
Oitt rssalts of the immenHu collection and comparison of 
"luRrpretations contained in the Synopsis. The anno- 
tations are mingled with the text, and for the most 
part are'eniincntly Judicious. The author wrote them 
only M far as tlie 58th chapter of Isaiah ; the remain- 
der being executed by several distinguished diseonting 
luinistgrs. 

4. AsBEMpi.Y*s Awnotacions. — Annotations 
upon all the Books of the Old onf^New Testa- 
ments ; by the labour of several learned divines 
tliereunto ^pointed. London, 1057, 2 vols. foho. 

This valuable work was comiMwed by the ineinbors 
of the WeBtminetcr i^sseinbly of divines. Sec Calamy'v 
BaxLnr^ p. 80. 

*. 5* CljWFB. — T he Old and New Testaments, 


^ ’CXlMifEKfiltKY 
with Annotfttionsteand psorallel Scrintmeti W 
Samud Clarke, A. M. Lendon, fbtio. 

“ Tbe,selection ofparailel texts is admtrahle j aiidite 
notes, though very brief, are wrlttim with great Jvtffs 
ineiit^ The work was conitneuded in very nigh tenm 
by Dnr Owen aiM Bates, as well as by Mr. Baxter anil 
Mr. Howe.**— Iforiis* ^ 

6. Gill. — A n ExjxiBition of the Old and New 
Testaments, illustpited by notes from the tnostxn- 
cierfL Jewish wntings; by John Gill, l>, D. London, 
1718 — 9vol», folio. London, 18<)9,3vol4!4ta. 

In rabUpral literature. Dr. Gill had no equal, kn^ 
he has b«n enabled to illustrate many important paf^ 
sage^ oj^ri pture.— Nome. 

7. TOtowN. — Brown’s Self-Interpreting BRnHi 

^ vdtt. 4td^' . 

** Its chief cxccUencicB are the margin.il referemoea 
■which are Exceedingly uscfiil to preuebers, and thi 
close, plain, and practical improvement to each chap 
ter.”— Butt. 

8. A. Clabkk. — i’ho Ildly Bible, with & 
CommentaTy and Critical Notes; by Adam 
Clafke, LL. D. 5 vols. 4to. 6 vols. 8vo. , 

Latin Commentators on tBe whole Bible. 

1. Crittci Sai?«i.— S ive Annotnta doctissU 
morum Virorum in Vetiis ac No^tiiii reHtameiv 
turn; quibus acredunt trociatus varii, Theulogici^ 
Pliilulogici, 9 toittia in 12 voluirJiiibiis, Amstei^ 
dam, IGDH. ^ • 

"This gn^at work, first published at London in 1660, 
in 9 vols. folio, under the iiin^ctioii of Bishop Peiirsoii, 
John Poai'Bou, Anthony Bcutteigoud, and Francis 
Gouklman, is considerably augmented in the above sn* 
cond and best otiition. The notes of Grotiiis, Vatablus, 
Drusius, Munster, OasttUio, Clariiis, JuniUs, and Tre< 
iiionius,%re to be foiinu in this col lection, -besides a 
multitude of commentators on particular hooks, and 
niiitieroiJB vnluHbledistpiiHitiunson particular subjects^ 
wliieh are enumerated by Dr. A. Clarke in tlie general 
preface to his Conitriontary. To coinpluf^; Ibis great 
work there were published at Amsterdam, in 170L, 
Thesaurus 'I'heologicu Philologicus, in two vols. folio, 
and in 17712, in two folio volumes aUo, Thesaurus No- 
VUB Theologico-Philologicus— two vuluabhi collections 
of critical aud philological disserialions by the most 
eniincnl mhlicnl critics of that day. Them are nocee- 
sury to complete tli»‘ Uritici Sacri.”— ifor/ic. 

The gr%at defect of this work is the want of due se- 
lection in thd original materials. Bevef^l authors aw 
included of very little note, and who were ullogeilicr 
unworthy of n place in such a body of critics as wero 
intended to have been enrolled in this college of cniiv 
lilt inutors. Mtuiy, too, of the aiinotniiosw' of Inore 
distinguished aulhors are scarcely worthy of tJieir 
names, and as several sets ot' notes are wTitten i>;Nm 
the seme books, the same things are frequently re- 
peated. A rejwlnt of the wliole worlt, ihefefore, is 
neiUier to lie exiicried nor desired, although many of 
the disquisitions richly (Reserve to be drawn out of 
their obscurity and given anew to tlwwoHd. # 

2v Mattua^t Pooi.T, Synmisift CTiticonim 
Aliorumque SS. Intcrpretum. — London, Utrecht, 
and Frankfort, 5 vols. folio. 

On this most elaijbnratc work the learned aiitlioi 
spent ten yOars. Although not designed to be a mere 
abridgment of the Cntici Bacri,it contniniTnll IliQt is 
most valuablc^in their annotations, besides many iu>- 
jiortnnt additions from other sources, and 
dicioiis delusions in many places. Notwith.sfaudnig, 
however, that the Synopsis brings together an immeiisc 
mass of valuable interpretation, 'the W'ork would ad- 
mit of being greatly eynopsized itwilf. Tlie vgst nccu- 
mulatidn ofdif&rcnt Senses crowded toglMhorti^xjilbiii 
a single sentence of a single word, many of them pal| 
publy false or trifling, many of tltein withonl the 
shadow of a rebmm for their adoption, and appurentty 
introduced morely to increase tm ainquht of multer, sc 
efiectuallf perplexes tlie mind, that the reader' often 
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eliMK* the hook more uneettliBdttiii hie oi^nhm then 
when ho opened it. It ^greatly to he doeired tbnt a 
work on the plan of l^QOie, only more modemte in its. 
dimepeioiie, ami loore aelect in its materials, sliould be 
< executed at the pn^nt day. But the task would be a 
Herculean one, andnrduous in proportion to the supe- 

a ' or advantages possessnd for such a^work by the (an* 
int generaVion of scholars, ^f the riifierout editions 
of PMle, that of Utrecht, by professor Leusrlen, is the 
best.'^ The Frankfort edition is said to be scarcely 
Worth purchasing, on account of its incorrectness. The 
quarto edition is somewhat lietter, but is badly printed 
andriells at a low price.-— B. ^1* 

' 3. JoAN'NiB CoccF.li Commentari^^ Sacras 
fieri pturas, in pjus Operibua.— Amst^oiii} 10 
vol.^. folio. 

Notwitbstan Ting tlie character of Cpcceius, a^ com- 
inoiilaUir, labours uudetf^thc iinputation''‘o(ccxer;s8iVe, 
mffffficum, ami of liavinff induixcaa vein of the wildesi’ 

' fiiTiries in sfjthitualiiintr the Old Testament, it should 
~ he remembere<] That his grand object was to opp^isethc^ 
systernof mere l/trrat arj^r - .-nmattes/ exposition ndO|:k- 
»d by Orntiiis and liia followers. And wlicfl it is said 
of two couiinentnfors, as it was of him and Grotius, 
that “ OH'* rinds (Jlirist everv where, and the other no 
wiiere," the jinlicioiis and pious reiider will readily de- 
cide which is tin most innocent error. Jluddoiis, the 
great master in hiHtonc-thsnlogy. while he admits that 
Cocceius 1ms occasionally rcrinud too much in his iii- 
terprotntions, stiH ulKrin^ tliut he ranks a mom; ** the 
most illustrious toacli'Ts of the Rfctorined ( lliiircli,'*J:liat 
he was pru-cimn'mlly endowed with the qpalificntions 
of a good intcrprgfer, and tha’t, tiirninif iiway from the 
frivnlnuj iiiin'ifiie of the popular critics of the age, hp 
sediilou.«ily aimed to unfold th^ sense of the i^rripturcs in 
s ich a mtariiirr a« :o increase the kno'oledf'e <{/* dwine and 
savutfr truth umontr men. “ Ills coiiimeiitaries,” says 
lliirn<', “ p'lrticularlv on tli« JVr/fl 'IVslauHuit, abound 
with valuable illustrations, and will. amply repay the 
trouble of u p“riisal.” The critical reader pf the Pro- 
phetical Boohs will seldom consult him in vain. — B. 

‘ 4. Ros'-^NMUM.Kiti Sriipt.TA in'Votus atquc 

JN'ovmn iTostarjientum, 23 tomis, 8vo. ^ 

This work is very much prized by those who have a 
high opinion of the modern school of German critics 
« and com men tutors. But as the most valuable iiarts are 
drawn from other sources, which can he obtained at a 
cheaper rate, and which are not iitterlaided with nco- 
logical scholia, we do not esteem the want of it a very 
serious desidoratum in a biblical library. 

£n<3Libh Commentators on the New Tes- 
tament. 

1, Bukkitt’s Ejqiository Notos, Tgith Procti- 
• c^l Obsorvationfl, — London, 1814, 4to. 

“Burkitt contains many ingenious observations. 
One tiwns, natural plaius, and pungent addresses to the 
rniiscicnoft”— J?uclc. 

3. Doddridok’s Famijy Expositor. — London, 

4 vobi. 4to., and 6 vols. 8vo. * 

V'This aclmirnhle commentary' is in the list of l^ks 
reconvnonded by Bistiops Watson and Tomhne, and 
al||gost every other theological tutor.'*— Horns. 

3. Whitby’s* Paraphrase and Commentary 
on the New Testament, 2 vols. folio. ^ 

- •‘Divines of every donomi tint ion concur in pro- 
nouncing [>r. Whitby's Comniciitary to be, iipi,>n the 
wlioie, the tiest upon the Now Testament that is extpnt 
ill theJEiiigiisli language.”— Horns. 

4. Guy^e’s Practical Ex^itoriif the Form of 
a Paraph lusel with occasional N'QteB.--'London, 

3 vols. 4to. 4 vols. 8vo. 

“Dr. Guyse wa? an eininent dissenting divine of 
the oigl^enth century, and in his religious principles 
Ualvini^c. H9s Paratdpaiio has never liecn popular, 
jJinu | | ^K, ia said to display sound^udgment, intimate 
*^otu9H»nce with the original, and considerable criU- 
Hems. ^ 

5. Hammond’s Paraphrase and Annotations 
80 . • 
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on the New Testament.— London. 1702^ fbliO| 
best edition, 

** Many good criticisms, but many that are mooto 
mistaken.”— Hiwns. , 

Latin Commentators on New Tksta- 




L BfiNafiLii Gnomon Novi Testameiiti, 

•‘ This worl^^comatns an instmetive iMwfiCB, ajMC- 
sidcuotfB* analyids of each book, with short notes, in 
the true taste of ludiciOus criticism. Bengcl excels in 
shewing the coiii^ton and bormony of Scripture, and 
how Beripiare i4|o be interpreted by Scripture.” 

Homo, 

Anotlier critic observes, ” his wurJc is an unknown 
storehouse of valuable matter, consisting of aci^te re- 
-marks, striking illustrations of tls' lext<by the, context, 
just inferences, and nroctical obseri^tionM; the whole 
od^rni in a strain of trub piety unn Christian siinpli- 
dty.*' — Oitica BiA/tca, vol. iv. p. IbO. 


2. Wetstenii Novum Testamentum Gra 
cum. — Amstenlam, 1752, 2 voLs. folio 

” Almost every peculiar form of 8|icech in thOkSUM^ 
text he has ilhistrutod by quotations from Jew'iln, 
Greek, and Roman writers.”— Dr. Adam Clarke. 

3. WoLPti Cur® philologic® in Nofum Tes- 
tiimentum.- — Basil, 1741, 5 vols. 4to. 

"This is a very vnliiablo compilation ; as Wnifius 
-d * fiot Ninipl^p’ relate the opinions of othern, but tVe- 
uiiimudverts upon them with great critical 
(Iiscurnmcnt.” — Horne. 

4. Chemn'itii Harmonia Gustuor Evangeli- 
siaruin. — Hamburgh, 1704, folio. 

” Deseryedly held in the highest estimation,”— Homs 

a, Koppe Novum Testamentum Grsci. — 
1791, 8vf). 2d ^liCioiL 


CoMMKNTATbRS ON SELECT PaRTS, OR S1NGLJ& 
Books, of the Old Testament. 

1. Annotations on thd Penta- 
teuch, the Psaims, and the Song of Solomon. — 
London, 1639, folio. 

Th<-* collector of a biblical apparatus is advised by no 
means to let slip an opportunity of procuring -this 
work. In nflToniing aid to the attainment of the eza t 
meaning of the onginul, Ainsworth is unrivalled ; his 
parallelisms never fail to ensY light on the point for 
which they are adduced ; his quotations from the Jew- 
ish writers, in which he discovers great jiidj^ient. 
form an exceedingly valuable sourci^ of, illustration 
and his iranslation, particularly of tlio Psaliqs, is often 
to be preferred to tlio common version. No more valua- 
ble service cqiild be ^lorforined to the cause of Biblical 
Literature than fhe rrpublication of Ainsworth's An- 
notations in a more convenient form, and somewhat 
modernized in orthography and style. In order to lie 
duly apprecitfted, it should be used -by one who is in 
the habit of consulting the original. Such an one will 
discover in this venerable puritan an acquaintance 
with the minuto peculiarities of the Gr^ok and Hebrew 
forms of expression, and a tact of illustration, which 
fbr the age and circumstances of the writer, is trdly 
astonishing. • 

2. Bishop Patrick’s Commentaries on the 
Historical Parts of the Holy Soriptutes. — Ltin- 
doD, 3 vols. 4to. 

Well worth pnspessing, though, not of Jreqdent oc- 
currence. Patrick, Losvtb, Whitby, and Arnold, ars 
embodied in 000 extensive and valuable work, pub- 
lished in 8 voiK 4to. 

3. Notje Ubeftoirs in Plaj^rap^. — Hal®, 
3 vols. 4to* 

The student of Hebrew who makes use of ^ichoDlis^ 
Hebrew Bible, (and such an one will not feel the 
of any other) eliouhl not suffer himself to pe wiChoiit 
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t!ii« work If it hft 1!^ his pf»wer to obtain it. As the 
iiot^s aan a continuation of those in 'the above-men* 
fioned edition of the Bible, printed in a type less try* 
in^ to the eye, they form u supplement iiidtsponskblo 
the conii^etenecM of that work. The authors of 
Tlw Annotations u*e, J. H* Michaclis, fi- MicbaelUi, 
and J, J. Kainbuc]^. ^ • > 

Gsnesis. 

^^bastian Schjrnidl: all the expository works 
of this ledTncd and pious man art' extremely va- 
luable. — Andreofi RivciuSf (Opera, torn. L folio:) 
of to the theologian . — Johanneg Met - 

ccrue .* prolix, IhU sound and judicious. — U^kt- 
fooi^ (Works, vol. i. p. (iOd :) the very name of 
Lightfoot supersedes all commendation. — J. H. 
Heulet/cger^ ^Iliitoria Patriarcharum, 2 vols. 4to.; 


— J, F.B^ddeuSy (HistoriaEcclesiustica Vetcris f bio|^caI student, but ^incing too great 
T.-«Umcnti, 3vol8. 4to.)-/'V. yuniiM.-/>air4 


son on the First yeventeon ( 'hapters of Genesis, 
Lend. 3 vols. 4to. — Andrew Ftdler^s Expositoiy 
Discourses on Genesis, 2 volA 8vo. 

EioDUS. 

And. Rivetus^ (Opera, tom. i. folio.) — CHris- 
^h. Cartwright : replete with rabbinical U*arn- 
ing. — Lightfoot^ (ut supra.)- (in Hexa- 

plu-) — Braunius de Vestitu ITeb. Sacordotum : 
lliis work, though not professtjdly a commentary, 
is very iiii^iortant in the explication of many parts 
(»f Extxlus. 

JoSHUii AND THU OTHER HISTORICAL BoORS. 

Andreas Masius on Joshua; an author highly 
commended by Poblo in his Synopsis. — Lectur^ 
on Ruth by O, iMWson , — Chandlery's Life of 
David: “a book aliove all praise.” Horm. — 
Ijawson on Esther. — Michaeli^s Not® Ube-' 
riores. — Stacklwuse^s Hishiry of the Bible.— i?wcZ- 
deva's Uistoria Eeclesittstica. — Maegowan on 
Rutfi, — Lavater^ Jack;son^ and Strigclvus on 
Joshua. . 

Job. 

Hvgh Bnmghton, (Works, folio, pp. 246 — 
29't.) — Joseph Caryly 2 vols. folio; “a roost rla- 
tmrate, learned, and pious work, containing u rich 
fund of critical and practical divinity.” WlUiams. 
— Jilberiua SchuUm. — Jjtonard Chappelow . — 
Sebastian S'Jvmidt. — Peters's Critical Disserta- 
tion on the Hook of Job. — J, U. Huttinger.-^ 
Fred, Spanhehfi. — Chr, Schotanus. — Joh. Mer~ 
ccrus. 

Psalms. 

AinswortAy (see above, on the Pentateuch.) — 
Mollerus. — Hammond's Paraphrase. — GulieU 
mus Ames. — Martinas Oeierus : extremely va- 
luable. — Venema: held in the higliest esteem 
among the divines of Holland.— .ZecA. Mudge, — 
Bp. Home's Commentary. — Horsley on the 
*pAdinB. — Fry's Lyra DaVidis. — Hildersham on 
the 51st P^lm. — Owen on the 130th Psalm. — 
Greenham on the ll9th Psahii.— Afanfon on the 
119th Psalm. — Luther on the Fifteen Psalms of 
Degrc^. — Theodore Beza. — John Calvin. — Da^ 
vid Dieksdn. — Edward l/eigh. — And, Riveiws^ 
(Op. voi iL) * * ^ 

PnOTERBS. 

Maniinyfi Oeierua : excellent as a critical com- 
mentary ; the general character of all GeiePs 
works,— ?Ai6crr Schulietns: profoundly learned. — 
Mayer. — Taylor . — Trapp: quaint, W striking 
and pertinent — Holden,— £iaw8on.—Huhi , — 
Sehle^L^rr, 
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&€LBajiAeTBa. 

A. V. Desvoeujt: a very valuable worit^Jll 
Geierus. — Bp. Reynolds.^R. Wardlaw-^Bu^ 
Brough ton. — Jermyn. — Luther.-^Melanethon, 
— Cartwrighf.-^Leigh. — Pemhel.-^Trapp. • 
Song 6f Solomon. 

Ainsworth. — Joannes AfarcHwt. — Gill on the 
Canticles. — J. Mason Good. — Williams . — Per^ 
cy. — DavidsfM. — Durham. — Harmer, — PtinUL 

—'Tram 

|r ISAIAII. 

Q^prgius Vitringa : an immense and inva- 
iuabMr storehouse of sacml criticism . — Lowth on 
Isai^i : a work of unquestionable imiKirtanco to 

K,,* — * «. 


blished text. — Maccullorh's Lectures on Isaiah. — 
Bp. Slmk. — J. C. Daederlin. — Horsley on tlie 
18th chapter of leaiall. — J. Calvin.^ J. Ailing. 

Jeremiah. 

Benjamin Bfayney : an exceedingly valuable 
Work on the plan of Lowth’s Isuiuh. — Venema, 
— Broughton. — J. D. Michaelis. — Sp0hn.~-'Pu' 
rcau. — Piscato r.-^Lacater, 

Ezekiel. 

Bp. Nrwcome. — VUlalpana. — Yrnema.— 
Starch. — Greenhill. — Calvin.-^Strigeliu8, 

Daniel. 

Mart. Geierus:' the Pnelections of Gcier on 
Daniel surpass any other commentary in giving 
the exact sense of the prophet. — Venema' s Dis- 
sertations on Daniel. — H. Broughton : this au- 
thor’s BnglLsh translHtion of Daniel is said to bo 
the best in the language. — Sir I&aac Newton's 
Observations on the i*rophecies. — Bp. Newton 
on the Prophecies. — Willctty (in Hexapla.^ 
Wintle . — AmTier. — Faber. — Blayneyon the Se- 
venty Wt*eks. — Brightman. — Parker. — Pern- 
hel. — Bollock. — Jos. Mode : the wurks of the vtv 
nerable Medo are indispensable to the student 
of Prophecy. 

Minor Prophets. 

^ Lowth on the ProplictH.-^Pococ/rc on Hosca, 
Joel, Micah, and Malochi. — Newcome on the • 
Minor Prophet^.— ATarcA on do. — Burkii Gno- 
mon in do. — Tamovius in do. — Mcrccrus in do. 
— fh-usius in do. — Jer. Burroughs OR Hosca ; 
the work of a mind most deeply imbued with the 
spirit of piety, and with a skill in making practi- 
cal the ai>strus<*Bt parts of.the scri[)turcs scarcely 
to be paralleled. — Horsley on Hosea. — Chandler 
on Joel ; this author is entitled to rank among 
the ftrst biblical critics in the English language. — <«■ 
Pfeifer on Jonah. — Blayncy on Zocl^i^. — 
Slo^y Venema^ and Van 'Til on Molachi. 

COBIMENTATORS ON SELECT PaRTS, OR SlNGLE 

Books of the New Testament. 

1. CampSelPs Pour Gospels, 1 vol. 4to. 4 voL*. 
8vo. 

Particularly valuable for the dissertations and notes, 
which contain a treasure of sacred criticism. 

2. Macknights Harmony of the Fodj Gos- 
pels, 2 vols. 8vo. * ^ 

A work of diA freatest utility to the critical teadst 
of tlie New Testament. % 

3. D. C. Thopphili JTatnde/ Cemmentarius in 
LibroB Novi Testaxnrnti Histfjricos, 4 vols Hvo 



COMMENTARY. 

Valimlile at n philological commentary, but contain 
ing aontimentfl revolting to a believer in the divine 
authority and plenary inspiration of the Scriptures. 

*' 4,-2'. Fearce'a ConupentaTy on the Evange- 
UfltB, Actfl, and II. Corinthiana, % vols. 4to. 

Djsjjdaying deep Iparning af^iid sOund judgment. 

5. Macknight on file Epistles, 6 vols. 8vo. 

** It is a ^ork of theological lolmur not often paral 
Ic1ed,and an ample storehouse ofobsf>-vation8 to exer- 
cise* not only the student, but the adept in divinity. If 
we do not always coincide implicitly witlUhe author 
in opinion, which in such various matter ^hnot rea< 
Sfinably t»e expected, we can always praise his dili 
gunco, his learning, and his piety.*'— 

The work is said to have been the unrcmit^g la- 
bour of nearly thirty years, during wliich poi^od a&ldoni 
lOM Uian eleven hours a flay were employed upon it. 

Matthew. 

Bp. Portends Lectures oa. Matthe^. — Olca- 
rius. — Eisner. — Parent. * 


Mark. 

ffcupeliiu Commentary. 

Luke. 

iWbrus’s Prffilectiones. — Schleirmacher. 

John. 

Lamfipe : the^ost valuable work on the Gospel 
of John ever published. — Titman, Meletemata. 
^^liepherd. — Moms. — Semler. — HUdersham 
on John iv. — Burgess on John xvii. — Manton on 
•John xvii. 

Aoto. 

Biscoe . — Trapp. — Mayer. — Heinrichs.^ WU- 
Us. — OrocfocA’a Apostolical History. — Benson* s 
Planting of Christianity. — B^vans^s Life of Paul. 
—Bud^'iis*6 Historia Ecclesiie Apo^licse.— 
Dick on Acts. 

Romans. 

Reimbach, — Moms. — Edwards. — Weller . — 
Adam . — Wilson. — Parr. — Schmidiits.-^JF^. 

I. and II. Corinthians. 

StoTTf (Opuscula.) — Kraitse. — Holman. 

Galatians. 

l/ather: an inestimable work. — Chandler. — 
, Perkins. — Ferguson. — Barger . — Winer. 

Ephesians. 

Goodwin. — Ferguson . — TamoviuB.^Loeke, 
—Chaituier, 

COLOSSIANS. 

Byfield. — Davenani.^Elton, — Giahcme, 

PUILIPPIANS. 

pierce . — Tamcnius. 

* * I. aAd II. Thessalonians. 

Bp. JeweU. — 'i\Lrretin.-^Tarnoviu8. — Ben- 
son. 

" Titus. 

Taylor. 

HEDRSWfb' • 

Owen. — Pierce. — Schmiditw. — Braunius . — 
Carpzovius. — Syketi — Emesti. — Seyffarth . — 
Mndean. — Stuart. 

a T^x Catholic Epistles. 

t ighten on Peter : an incqmparabie work. — 
Id on the first three chairs of Peter. — 
on on James . — Moras on James and Peter. 
'-‘Adam on II. Potef. — Hawkins on John’s Epi^ 
tics . — Hardy on do.-r* J/orotfUn Jo. — WUsius on 
Jenkins, aivl Otes on do. 
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COMMUNICATING. 

Revelation. 

Daubuz t a work of stupendous erudition, n- 
vaUinff any commentary ever puldisbed oiT any 
part of the Scni>ture8. In unfolding the symb^ 
licftl language not only of J ohn, bat of thb in^ired 
prophets generally, jprobabL ho exposition in the 
wond.afTords such invaluable,^ds ; and the wri- 
ter’s judgment equals his amazing learning. — 
ViCringa on the Apocalypse; a commentary 
worthy the name of its great author.*— Jos. Mede: 
the acknowledged father of Apocalyptic inter}nre- 

tation. — Goodwin. — Waple. Brighimav.. — 

Durham. — Sir Isaac Newton. — Bp. IVios. New- 
ton. — Lowman. — Whiston. — H. More. — Fprbes. 
' — Johnston.— —Glass. ^ — Bengel.— Cradock.— 
Reader. — Rudd. — Jurieu. — Pyle. — Faber . — 
McLeod. — Fry. 

As this article may be consulted for the pur- 
pose of obtaining information as to the hesit helps 
for understanding the Scriptures, we may add to 
the above : — Jacmii Eisner, Observat. Saeiw 
berti, Observ. Philolog. ; Lomberti Bos, Exercitat. 
Philolog. ; Lainberti Bos, Observat. Miscell. For- 
tuita Sacra. , These, together with Wolfius and 
Raphelius, before mentioned, says Dr. Doddridge, 
i books which I cannot but recommend to niy 
, ong friends, as proper not only to ascertain the 
sense of a variety of words and phrases wliich 
occur in the apostolic writings, hut also to form 
them to the most useful metl^ of studying the 
Grei'k classics ; those great masters of solid sense, 
elegant expression, just and lively painting^ and 
masculine eloquence, to the neglect of which I 
cannot but ascribe that enervate, dissolute, and 
puerile manner of writing, which is growing so 
much on the present age, and will probably wn- 
sign so many of its productions to speedy oblivion. 
See also books recommended under articles Bi- 
bles, Scriptures. 

COMMINATION, an office in the church 
of England appointed to be read on Ash Wed- 
nesday. It is substituted in the room of that 
godly discipline in the primitive churchy by 
which (as the introduction to the office expresses 
it) ’’such persons as stood convicted of notorious 
sins were put to open penance, and punished in 
this world, that their souls might be saved in the 
day of Idle Lord ; and that otherB,sadmoniBhed by 
their ex^ple, might be the more afraid to of- 
fend.” Tpis discipline, in oiler-a^es, degene- 
rated in the church of Rome into a formal confes- 
sion of sins upon Ash Wednesday, and the empty 
ceremony of wrinkling ashes upon the head of 
people. Gut reformers wisely rejected this 
ceremony as mere shadow and rIiow \ and sub- 
stituted this office in its room, which is. A denun- 
ciation of God's anger and judgn^nt against 
sinners ; that the people, being apprised of G^kI^ 
wrath and indignaCIon against tneir sins, might 
not, through want of discipline to the church, be 
encourage to pursue them. 

COMMISSARY, w officer of the bishops 
who exercises fpritual jurisdiction iih places of a 
diocese so far rrom*the efiiscopal see, that the 
chancellor dhinot call the people to tlio bishop’s 
principal consistoiy court ivitnout great incon- 
venience. ' - ' 

COMMUNICATING a term made use of 
to denote the aei of receiving the Lord^s Sapper. 
Those of the reformed and of the Greek church 
communicate under both kinds ; riiose of the Ro- 
mish only under one. The oriental 6bmmuai- 



. . . COMMUNION 

eantft receive the sperios of by a spoon ; and 
anciently they suckc<t it through a ni]:>e, as hiis 
been obasrved by Beat. Rhoanus on Tertullian. 

COMMUNION, in ira stri*^ and pro])er senst», 
sigiiifies hiding something in conunon with ano- 
ther, Acte ii. iC — ‘2; In a piore gedbral sense, jt 
denotes confonnity or agreemeq,^ 2 Cor. yi. M. 
Eph. V. It signifies converse^ or friendly 

intercourse, wherein men contrive or cgqsult to- 
gether about matters of common concern, I^ukc 
vi. 11. Ps. iv. 4.—^. Communion is also ijgod for 
the Lord’s Supper, because we heroin make a 
public profession of our conformity to Christ and 
nis laws ; and of our agreement with other Chris- 
tiand in thc.spifit and faith of the Gospel. Sdh 
Lord’s SuppEZi. 

The fourth council of Lateran decrees, that 
every believer shall receive the communion, at 
leas^ at Easter ; which seems to imjiort a tacit de- 
sire that they should do it oftencr, as in effect 
did it much oftonor in the primitive days. 
tjTiitian^ and the master of the sentences, pro- 
scribe it as a rule for the laity to communicate 
three times a year ; at Easter, Whitsuntide, and 
Christimis: but in the thirtecntll century the 
practice prevailed ot never approaching the 
eucharist at Easter ; and the council thought fit 
to enjoin it then by a law, lest their coldness and 
reinissness should go farther still : and the coun- 
cil of Trent renewed the same injunction, and 
recommended frequent coinniuniuii, without en- 
forcing it by an express decree. In the ninth 
century the communion was still received hy the 
. laity in both kinds, or rather the species of bread 
was dipped in the wine, as is owned by the Ro- 
manists themselves. M. de Marca observes, that 
tfiey received it at first izi their hands ; and be- 
lieves the communion under one kind alone to, 
have its rise in the West, under PoptJ Urban II. 
in 1096, at the time of the conquest of tUe Holy 
Land. It was more solemnly enjoined by the 
council of Constance*, in 1414. The twenty-eighth 
canon of the council of Clermont enjoins the com- 
munion to be received under both kinds distinctly ; 
adding, however, two exceptions, — the one of ne- 
cessity, th ;0 other of caution ; the first in favour 
of the sick, and fjie second of the abstemious, or 
those who had au aversion for wine. It was 
formerly a 'kind of canonical punishment for 
clerks guilty of any crime to |w reduced to lay 
communion ; i. e. only to receive it as the laity 
did, viz. under one kind. They had another 
punishment of the sa\ne nature, though under a 
difierent namt^ called foreign communion^ to 
which the canon^ frequently condemned their 
bishops and gther clerks. Tills punishment was 
not any excommunication or deposkioii, but u 
of suspension from the function of the or- 
der, and a degradation from the rank they held 
in church. It had its name because the com- 
munion was not only granted to the criminal on 
tb^ foot of a foreign clerk ^ Le* lieing reduloed to 
the lo^est^f his ordbr. he took his plaoe o^r a|l 
those of his rank, os all derks, &c. did in tlie 
churches to which tliey did not bcl^pig. ’ The se- 
cond oounc&l of Agda orders every cterk that ab- 
sents himi^lf fVom the church to be reduced to 
-ibreign communiour 

Chrurdh eommuiiion is fellowship with any 
pBTtioular ehnich, ,Sec Church. I ellowsuip. 
tt IS eonetimes applied to different churches 
muted VI doctrqe and disoipUne, The three 


COMPASSION 

grand corrhnunions into wMch the Christian 
church is divided, are those of the church of Remc^ 
the Groi'k cliuivh, and the Protestant churchy 
but originally all Clirir^tiuns were in communion 
with each otlfi^r, having one communion, iailh 
and disc;iplinp. • • * 

JF're^ com muaion^ a term made use of in relation 
to tlie Lord’s S^^por, by which it is understood 
that all those who have lw*cn haptiml, whetiierin 
infancy or airalt aw, may, on profession of^hoir 
faith, si^own at the Lord’s table with others of, 
iliirercuT denominations. Some of the Baptista 
olye^ to frt>o or mixiHl communion, and do not 
allovr persons who have been baptized in thfiir 
^faac.y^o join in the c<jjobration of the Lord'a 
^up[)er.with them ; because they look upon such 
as not having been baptized at all, and conse*' 
({uciitly cannot be admitU'd to the table. Others, 
howevcifsupi H >80 that this ought to bo no objec* 
tion ; and tliat such ^ho believe theinHc]vc84o be 
•really biiptizeil (though in infancy), are partakers 
of grace, belong to the true church of Christ, and 
are truly devoted to Go<l, ought not to be reject^ 
on account of a difTerent opinion about a mere 
ordinance. Mr. I^illingworth and Mr. Booth 
have written against free Communion; John 
Bunynn, Dr. Fobter, Mr. Bulkdy, Mr. Wiche, 
Mr. Robinson, uinl IlolK'rt Hall tor it. 

COMMUNION, spiritual or dtrtne, is that 
deliglitful fellowslih) and iutercoiirsc which a bo- 
lievcr enjoys with God. It is founded upon union 
with him, and consists in a communication of di- 
vine graces from Ihui, and a return of devout af* 
fet'tions to him. Th(‘ In^liovcr holds communion 
with God in his wcgks, in his word, and in his 
ordinarftes. There can l>e no communion with- 
out likcne^ nor without Christ as the mediator. 
Some distinguish communion with God friun tho 
seiise and feeling of it ; that is, that wo may hold 
cDuununion with him without raptures of joy ; 
and tliat a saint, even under desertion, may nave 
communion with God, as realli/j though not so 
fcelingiij^ as at any other time. This commu- 
nion cannot be interrupted by any local muta- 
tions: it b far suiierior to all oulwaid services and 
ordinances whatsoiivcr ; it concerns the whole , 
soul, all the afToctioib, fiiculti^ and motions of it ' 
being under its influence i it is only imperfect in 
thi^ylife, and will be unsjjoakably enlarged in a 
better world. — In order to keep up c(^munion 
with God, wc should inform ourselves of hb w'ilJ, 
John V, 39 ; be often in prayer, Luke, vUL 1 ; em- 
brace optiortunities of retirement, Ps. iv. 4 ; con- 
template on tho divino {leidections, providences, 
and promises, Ps. civ. 34 ; watch against a vain, 
trifling^ and volatile snirit, Eph.'lv. 30}% apd bei«*» 
found m the uso of all the means of gmec, Ps, 
xxvu, 4, The advantages of communion with 
God are, dcadiiess to the world, Phfi. iii. 8. pHi- 
tienco under trouble, Job. i. 22 ; forti^dc in dan- 

f er, Ps, zxvii. 1 ; gratitude for mercies re^dved, 

*8, <mi. 1 ; direction under diificultbs, Prov. iii. 5, 

6 ) peace and Joy in opposition, Ps, xvi. 23 ; faap- 
pincfw in death, Ps. xxiiL 4 ( and an earnest desire 
tor heaven ,and glpry, 2 Tim. iv. % 8. Scs 
Shaw*s Immanuel ; Otacn and Henry on Capin 
munion ; and article FfELiowsHii* ’ • 
COMPASS(€)N b that species of fnbeti^ 
which b ejtcited either by the actual distiew of its 
object^ or by some imtiending calamity wbidh ^ 
pears inevitable. It b a benevolent sonov for the 
sufferings or mbery of aQuther, Thp 
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etymology of the word exmoBBes iMb idea with 
Btrict propriety, ae it signiMB suffering with the 
r object, Hobbes makes this a mere selfi^ passion, 
and dedneB it as “being fear for ourselvos.” 
Hutcheaop resolves it into instinct ; but Dr. But- 
ler much more properly c^hisidcrs it as an original 
distinct particular aAoction in human nature. It 
may be considered as a gen^c name, compre- 
hending several other aAcetions ^as mercy, 'com- 
mi&eration^ pity. This alTection (as well aa every 
other of our nature) no doubt was wis|^ given us 
by our CreaUir. “Ideas of fitness,” 1b Sauiin 
ODservea, “ seldom make much impressioi^n the 
bulk of mankind ; it was necessary therefore to 
make sensibility supply the want of i>efitt:tio]y 
and by a counterblow with which the miseries or 
a neighlwur strike our Ibelijig^ to produce a di% 
position in ua to relieve him.” 

COMPASSION OP, GOD is tfie infinite 
greatness of I'is mercy and love, whelreby he re- 
Beves the miseries of his jwople. This perfection 
of Jehovah is conspicuously displayed in the gift 
of his Son, John, iii. 16 ; the revelation of his will, 
Hos. viii. 12 ; the bounties of his providence, Ps. 
cxlv. 9; the exercis*’. of his^atitmee, Rom. ii. 4; 
the irrornise of his mercy, Ps. Ixxviii. 3S; the ma- 
nifestation oflitf presence, Matt, xviii. 30; and the 
provision of eternal glorv, 1 Pet. i. 4. Sec Mercy. 

COMPLU'J'ENSIAN BIBLE. See Bible. 
No. 29. 

COMPREHENSION, in English church 
history, denotes a sclieme proposed by Sir Orlando 
Bridgman, in 1667-8, for relaxing the terms of 
conformi^ on behalf of the Protestant Dissenters, 
and admitting them into*thc communjpn of the 
church. A bill for this purpose was drawn up by 
Judge Haiti, hut disallowed. The attempt was 
renewed by Tillotson and Stillingfleet, in 1674, 
and the terms were settled, to the satisiketion of 
the non-conformists; but the bishops refused their 
assent. The scheme was likewise revived again 
immediately after the revolution. The kins and 
queen expressed their drsire of an union : how- 
ever, the design failed, after two attempts, and the 
Act of Toleration was obtained. 

CONCEPTION OF CHRIST, the super- 
natural and rairaculou.s formation of the human 
nature of Jesus Christ. “ It were not difficult to 
show,” says a divine, “ that the miraculous con- 
ception* once admitted, naturally brings up after 
it the great d;x;trincs of the atonement and the 
incarnation. The miraculous conception of our 
Lord evidently implies some higher purpose of his 
coming than the mere business of a teaser. The, 
business of a tocher might have been performed by 
a mere man,*^nlightcncd by the prophetic spirit. 
F or whatever instruction men Have the capoefty to 
receive, a man miglit have been made the instru- 
ment to convey. Hatl tcocliing, therefore, been the 
Bote'purpEpeof our Saviour’s coMng, n mere man 
mig^ht have done the whole business^ and the su- 
pernatural conception had been an unnecessary 
miracle. He therefore, who came in this miracu- 
buB. way, came U]x>n some higher bisiness^ to 
wUch a mere man was unequal. He came to be 
mado a sin-oftering for Ub, that we might be made 
the righteoalneiB of God in him.” See Bp. Hors^ 
ley's VractSf and article Hu^fAKiTY or Christ. 
CONCEPTION, IMMACULATE of the 

f 'sly Virgin^ is a^popish festival establuih^ in 
^our oftbe Virgin Mary, on the supposition of 
ir having been conceived, ana bom i^pmiacttlate, 
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i. a without original sin : held on the 8th of De- 
cember. The immaculate conception is the great 
head of controversy between the Scotists an^ 
Thomists ; the former maintaining, and' the latl^ 
impugningit. Peter Alva has publisbed 4S huge 
.folio voliu^ on the mysteries cf the conception. 

conclave, the assemblv or meeting of the 
cardinals shut up for the election of a Pom. 
Conclave also signifies the (ilace in which the 
cardinals of the Romish church meet for the 
abovp-mentioned purpose. The conclave is a 
range of small cells, ten feet square, made of 
wainscot : these are numbered, and drawn by lot. 
They stand in a Line along the galleries and hall 
of the Vatican, with a smml space. b(‘tweei\ each. 
Every cell lias the arms of the cardinal over it. 
The conclave is not fixed to any one determinate 
place, for the constitutions of the church allow 
the cardinals to make choice of such a place foT 
the conclave as they think most convenient ; yet 
it is generally held in the Vatican.— *Tho^^ 
clave is very strictly guarded by troojtf : neithw 
the cardinals, nor any pereon sliut up in the con- 
clave, are R])oken to,- but at the hours allowinl of, 
and then in Italian or Latin : even the provisions 
for th‘ conclave are examined, that no letters be 
conve,..d by that means from the ministers of 
foreign powers, or other persons, who may have 
an interest in the election of the ponlift'. 

CGNCORD, form of . — Form of concord, in 
ccclcsiastitud history, a standard-lxiok among the 
Lutherans, compost at I’orgaw in 1576, and 
thence called the liook of Torgaw, and reviewed 
at Borg by six Lutheran doctors of Germany, the 
principal of whom was James Andcne. This 
book contains, in two parts, a system of clMirinc^ 
the subscription of which woe a condition of 
communion, and a formal and very severe Mn- 
demnation of all who differed from the comjiilers 
of itj particularly with resjicct to the majesty 
and omnipresence of Christ’s body, and the r^l 
rn^nducation of his Gceh and blood in tlie eucharist. 

Tt was first imposed iqion the Saxons by Augustus, 
and occasioned great opposition and disturbance. 
The dispute about it was revived in SwitEcrland 
in 1718, when the magistrates of Bern jpublishod 
an order for adopting it os a rule of faith ; iho 
consequence of wriich was a contest that reduced 
its credit and authority. 

CONCORDANCE, a dictionary, or index to 
the Bible, wherein all the leading wonls we 
ranged alphabetically, and the Ijooks, chapters, 
and verses wherein they occur referred to, to as- 
sist in finding out passages, and comparing with 
the several significations of the same word. 
Cardinal Hugo de St. Chare seeips to have been 
the first who compiled a concordance to t|^e Holy 
S^ptures ; and for carrying on this work^iUpi 
said, ho employed 500 monks to assist nim. 
Rabbi Mordccai Nathan published a Hebrew 
concordance, printed at Venice in 1523, contain- 
ing all the Hebrew roots, branched into ^eir va- 
rious significations, and under each .sigitification 
aU the places in Scripture*wherem it occurs; but 
the best anN most useful Hebrew concordance is 
that of Buxtorf, printed at Basil in 1632. Cala- 
siuB^ an Italian cordelier, has gi^cn us concord- 
ances of the Hebrew, Latin, and Greek, in two 
columns; the first which is Hebrew; is that of 
Rabbi IN^rdecai N^han vcrlialim, and according 
to the order of the books and chapters : ih Uie « 
other column is a Latin inteiprctetum of each 
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passage of Scripture quoted by It. Mordocai : thla 
laterpretation is Calasius’a own ; but in the mar- 
^ gin he adds that of the LXX. and the Vulgate, 
^'^en d^orent from his. The work is in 4 vols. 
folio^ printed at Rome in 1621. A new edition of 
this work was published by subscripdon in Lon- 
don, in 1747, 8, 9, by Mr. Romoine, to which he 
obtained the s^nature of every crowned head in 
Europe, his Udmcsa not excepted. Dr..Ta^Ior 
published, in 1754, a Hebrew concordance, in 2 
vols. folio, odapted to the English Bible, and dis- 
posed alter Uie same manner as Buxtorf. Tnis is 
perhapo the best for English readers. 

The Greek concordances are only for the New! 
Testament, except one by Conrad Kircher on^ 
the 01^ contrining all the Hebrew words in al- 
phabetical order : and Underneath, all tho inter- 
pretations of them in the LXX, and in each in- 
terpretatioi^ all the places where they occur in 
that version. In 1718, Troinmius published his 
•^i:pck concordance for the LXX, at Amsterdam, 
in 2 vols.®folio; and Schmidius, improving on a 
similar work of 11. Stephen, has given an ex- 
cellent Greek, concordance for thi^Ncw Testa- 
ment, the best edition of which is that of Lcijwic, 
anno 1717. Williams’s concordance to the Greek 
Testament gives tho English version to each 
word, and points out the princi{)al Hebrew roots 
corresponding to the Greek words of tho Sojitu- 
^int, 4to. liGIl. We have several concordances 
in English, as Fisher’s, Butter worth’s, Newman’s, 
Brown*« ; but the best esteemed is that in 4to. by 
Alexander Cruden, which no minist(;r or student 
ahould be without, cxcejit he have such a prckli- 
gious memory as to supersede the necessity of it 
Crutwcll’s concordance of Parallels may also lie 
consulted with proiit : Talbot’s complete Analy- 
sis, and new Arrangement of the Bible; Dodd 
and Locke’s Common-place Books ; with.Clark 
on the Promises, and Gastrill’s Institutes, may 
also be useful to pnHichcrs, 

CONCUBINAGE, the act of living with a 
woman to whom the. man is not legally married. 
It is also usimI for a marriage with a woman of 
inferior condition (perfornit'd with less solemnity 
than tho formal marriage,) and to whom the hus- 
band does not convey liis rank. 'As polygamy 
was sometimes^practised by the patriarens, it was 
a common thing to see one, two, or many wives 
in a family, an<l besides those several concubines, 

2 Sam. hi. 2, &c. 1 Kings, xL 2. 2 Chron. 
xi. 21 ; but ever since the abrogation of jKilygaipy 
by Jesus Chrlsti and the reduction of marriage 
to its primitive institution, CAincubinage has been 
forbidilen and condemned among Christians. 

CONDESCENSION is that species of be- 
nevolence which designedly waves the supposed 
a.ivantages o'f birth, title., or station, in order to 
accrommodatc ourselves to the slate pt an inferior, 
and diiiunish that restraint which the f^pparent 
distance is calculated to produce in him. It is 
enjoined on the Chri8tiaii,’aiid is poculiariy orn^ 
mental to the Christian character, kom. xii. |6. 
The eondeseension pf God* appears eyfery way 
great, wh^ we consider his infinite permcdoi^ 
his absolute independence of his creaturei^ his 
purposes ofguercy toward them, and his conUnual 
care ovei theuL 

CON0IT1ON, a term of a bargain to be 
porfurmed. It has been debated whether 
shoidd called the eondilwn of our salvatlfin. 
if by It ^e mean a valua^ for the 
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benefit received, or somctrliiiig to be perfofmed In 
our own strength, or that wul be meritoHous, it 
is ccTtiunly inapplicable; but if by it bemeant,^ 
tlmt it is only a mean, without whitdi we cannot 
be saved, in thdt sense it is not inipr(^r. Ye^ 
as tho term is oftc*n.jniadc use of improperly by 
those who are mere legalists, perhaps it woum be 
as well to decline Ihe use of it. 

CONFEREJfCE, the act of discoursing with 
another in ord«7 to treat upon some subject, to 
settle 80 ^ point of dispute. Conference Meet- 
ingitj in a religious sense, are meetings assembled 
for th^urpose of relating cx|)criencG, discoursing 
on some rengious subjeck or for transacting relT* 

« ious*businc6s. “ Religioys conference,” says a 
iviiie, ♦< is one way of teaching religion. We 
all have leisure tiinb, and it is well spent when it 
is employed in set conferences on religion. There 
the doubflng man mt|y open all his suspidons, 
and confirmed Christians w'ill strengthen his be- 
lief ; there the fearful may learn to be valiant for 
the truth ; ther(> the libt'ral may learn to devise 
libertd things ; there the tongue of the stammerer 
may learn to speak plainly ; Biere ’Paul may with- 
stand Peter to therface, hccuuse he deserves to 
1)0 blamed : tlicre the Gos^iel may l)o communi 
catcil severally to them ot reputation ; there, in 
one word, we may all prophesy one by one, Uiat 
all may learn, and all ihay be c^gmforied. One 
hour in a week siient thus will contribute much 
to our edification, provided we al)stain from the 
disorders that have often disgraced, and some- 
times destroyed, this excellent Christian practice. 
Time should be kept, onler should be preserved 
no idle guostions snould be asked; freedom of 
inquiry ^lould l>e nourished ; immodest forward^ 
ness should l)e restrained; practical, experimentaJ, 
and substantial subjects should Ih) examined f 
Charity withal! its gentle train should be there, for 
she o{Hnictli her mouth with wisdom, and in her 
tofigue is the law of kindness.” Sec £xp£- 
lUKKCK MeKTIN'JS. 

CONFESSION, tlio verlial acknowledgment 
which a Christian nmkis of his sins. Among 
the Jews, it was the custom, on the annual feast 
of cx[)iation, for the bigli priest to make confea* 
Bton of sins to God, iri the name of the whole 
{leople : besides this general confession, the Jews 
were enjoined, if their sins were a breach of tho 
first uVblc of the law, to make confossion^of them 
to God; but violations of the second table were 
to be acknowledged to tbeir brethren. Confes- 
sion, according to Dr. Watts, is the third part of 
prayer, and includes, 1. A confession of the 
meanness of our original, our dist^ce from God, 
our subjection to bun, and constant depetidance 
on him. — 2. A confession of our sins, both origi- 
ns and actual, in thought, life, omission, and 
commission. — 3. A conlcssion of our desert of 
punishment, and our unworthiness oiiniercy.-^ 

A confession or huinl^le replantation of our 
wants and Sbrrows of every kind. Confession 
also may be considered as a relative duty, or the 
acknowledgment oi' any offence we have been 
guilty of aguinst a fellow-creature. The Romish 
church requires Confession not only as duty» 
but has advanced it to the dignity of a sagrcnient. 
These oonfessiunr are made to the priest, MdSl «ran 
private and auricular; and the priest is not to ?e- 
veal them under pain of the kiglicit pumshmeot. 
This, however^ fe both unnecessary and oiuMsnp* 
tursl; foil ia tho Arstpkuie, thorn uitoppoofld^^ 
H . 
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tlie power of remittinf^ and retainin^^ Mns (Che 
pretended ground of sacnunental confession )^was 
im[iarted to anj^ but the apostles, or at the most 
to those to whom a discemmentr, of spirits was 
ctminunicaied.— 2. If our^ Saviour had desigfied 
this to have been a duty, he would most wro&blj 
have delivered ns an express commanu to this | 
jmrpose. — 3. This authority oi> pardoning ^ins 
irntneduitely in relation to God, foundation 
of the pretended duty of secret cord’essdon) with- 
out any referonoc to churcli c>ejisures, \i is never 
«daimed for many ages after Christ, 

Notwithstanding, however, private anrichlar 
confession is not of divine authority, yet, one 
observes, “there are many cases whertiin' men? 
under the guilt and trouble of their sins can nei- 
ther appease their own minds, nor sufficiently 
direct thirmselves, without recourse to sqme pious 
and prudent guide : in the#s cases men certainly 
do very well, and many times prevent a great 
deal of trouble and perplexity to themselves by a 
timely discovery of their aindition to some fiuth- 
ful minister ; and to tliis juirpose a geneial con- 
fession is for the most jmrt sufficient : and where 
there is occasion for a more /Articular discoveiy, 
tliere is no need of mkiiig into tlic particular cir- 
cumstances of *taen*s sins to give 'that advice 
which is necessary for the ease and comfort of 
the penitetit.” Aijsoi.ution ; Watts on 

Prayer; IHllotson's Scr. IGO, IGl ; Smithes 
JSrr&rs of ike Church of Rome. 

CONFESSION OF FAITH, a list of the 
several articles of the belief of any church. There 
is some difleroncc between creeds and confes- 
sions. Creeds in their confinencement wsre sim- 
ply expressions of faith in a few of the leading 
and imdisputetl doctrines of tlie Gospel. Con- 
fessions were, on theconfniry, the result of many 
a hazardous and laborious effort, at the dawn of 
reviving literature, to recover these d«xitrineB, and 
to separate them from the enormous mass of orri)- 
iieous and corrupted tenets, which the negligenc-e 
or LgnoThnee of some, and the artifices of avarice 
and ambition in others, had conduced to accumu- 
late for a space of 1000 years, under an implicit 
obedience to the arrogant pretensions of an abso- 
lute and infallible aufltority in the church of 
Rome. Objections have been formed against all 
creeds or^confessions of faith, as it is saiu they in- 
fringe Christian lilicrty, supersede the Scriptures, 
exclude such as ought not to be excluilcd, and ad- 
mit such as ought not to be admitted; arc often 
too particular and long; are liable to be abused; 
tempt men to hypocrisy ; preclude improvement; 
and have been-»niploy^ as means of persecution. 
On the other hand, the advocates for them ol>- 1 
serve, that all the arts and sciences ha^e lieen re- 
duced to a system ; and why should not the truths 
of religiipn^hich are of greater importance! that 
a oompehuftus view of the chief and most neces- 
sary points of the Christian religion, which lie 
scattered up and down fk the Senptu^ must be 
useful to inform the mirid, as well also to hold 
forth to the world what are in general the senri-. 
ments (Xf such a miticular church or churches ; 
that th^ tend^to ^scover the common friends of 
the spme faith to one another, a{id to unite them; 

Scriptures seem to authorize and couq- 
lanaiM^hem; such as the moral law,' the Lord's 
||^er,Jbe/foim of doctrine mentioned W RauL 
vi. 17; arid a^n, “the form of sound 
wora%« ii^ Tim. i 13, Ac.; that their becoming 
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the occasion of hypocrisy is no fault of the arti- 
cles, hut of those who sul:.-vribc them ; that per- 
secution has been mised more by the turbulent 
tempers of men, than from the nature ol confer’ 
sions. Some think that all artiefes and confessions 
Of fellh should be expressed in the bare words of 
Scripture ; but it is replied, that this would 
stroy all exposition and interpretation of Scri^ 
turir; thut it would have a tendency to make the 
ministry of tlie word useless ; in a great measure 
cram^'*ttll religious comcrsalion; and that the 
sentiments of one man could not- be distingirished 
from aiiotliiT in some points of iniportanee. Some 
of the most noted confesfdoTis are, the 39 Artidesy 
and the Constitutions andf'an&ns of the Church 
of England; the Westminster Assembly's Con- 
fession of Paitk; the Sai'oy Confession^ or a 
declaration of the fiiMh and order opened and 
‘practised in the congregational chuiches in 
England. See also Corpus et Syntagma con- 
fessionum Jfdei^ qua in dircrsisrcgiiis ^ nation^' 
ibus ecclesiarum nomine^ fuerunt dHth entice 
edilce^ which exhibits a body of numerous e-on- 
fi'ssions. See likewise, An Harmony of the 
Confessions of Paith of the Christian and Re- 
formc 'hurches; Watts's Rat hnal Poandatian 
of a C iiistian Church, qu. 8; Crahxim onEsta- 
blishnunts, p. 2G5, &c.; liishop Clearer' s Ser- 
I mon on the Formation of the Artkles of the 
Church of England; Paleifs Phil. vol. ii. p. 321. 

CONFRSSOR, q Christian wdio has made a 
solemn and itisulute |>rofession of the faith, and 
has endured tonnepts in its defence. A mere 
saint is called a confe8w>r, to distinguish him from 
the roll of (hgni/ied saints, such as ajiostles, mar- 
tyrs, &c. In ecelo-siastind history, the* word con- 
fessor is sometimes used for martyr; in aftertimes 
it was conGned to those who, after having been 
tormented by the tyrants, were permith’d to live 
and die in peace ; and at last it was also used for 
those who, after having lived a gtHxl life, died un- 
der an opinion of sanctity. According to St. Cy- 
prian, he who presented himself to torture, or 
even to martyrdom, without being called to it, 
was not called a confessor, but a professor; and 
if any out of want of courage abandoned his coun- 
try, and became a voluntary exile for the sake of 
the faith, ho was called ex lerris. * 

Confessor is also a priest in the Romish church, 
who has a jwwer to hear sinners in the sacrament 
of (lenancc, and to give them absolution. Tho 
confessors of the kings of France, from the time 
of Hcniy IV. have feen constantly Jesuits; be- 
fore him, the Dominicans and Cordeliers shared 
the office between them. The confessors of the 
house of A ustria have also ordinarily been Do- 
minicans and Cordeliers, but the latter emperor| 
have all taken Jesuits. • * 

CONFIRMATION, Ihe xiit of establishing 
any thing or peiwn,- — 1. Divine confirmation S 
a work m the spirit of God, strengthening, com- 
forting, and establishing believers in faith 
obedience. 1 Pet. v, JO. l^Cor. i. 8.-2, Eeele- 
fiastical eonf^moHon, is a nte whereby a person 
arrivod at years of discretion, undertiakes the per- 
formance Of every part of the teptismal vow made 
for him liy his go^athers and gcxteiotLiere. 

In the primitive church it wos done« immedi- 
atelj after baptism, if the bishop happeped to be 
present at the-solemnitj. Throughout the East 
^ stUTacoompanies baptinn; but the lEornttoilMa 
msiJAe k a dmiuit indei^^ saofameht. Seven 
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is the stated time for confirmation ; how> 
, over, they are. apraetimes after that age. The 
^ person to bo con^roned has a godfather and god- 
t^her appointed him, as in baptii^ In the 
OTUToh olr England, tlie ^ of- tlw persona to lie 
confirmed is not fixed* Garke's E^ay^on Con* 
firmaivon! I^Vod on dittoi Mtne^o Epaeopaey) 
p» 167, 174* 

OONFLAQRATIONi GENERA;,^ a tesn 
used to denote that grand period or cati^rophe 
of our world, when" the fa^ of nature k to bo 
chanced by fire, as formerly it was by waAr. 

L ^cri[%ure assures us in the general, that this 
earth in its present form will not be perpetual, but 
shair^me toan/»nA — % It further tells us, thifi 
this dissolution of the world ahail be by a general 
« conflagration, in which all things upon the face 
* of the earth shall be destroy^ by which the at- 
mosphere shall also be sensibly afiectc<^ as in 
such a case it necessarily must ^ 2 Pet. iii, 5, 7, 
10, 12; where, from the connexion of the woras, 
the oppisition between the conflagration and the 
deluge, as well as the most liteim and apparent 
import of the phrases themselves, it is plain they 
cannot, as Dr. Hammond strari^ely supposes, 
refer to the desolation brought on Judeu when 
destroyed by the Romans, but must refer to the 
dissolution of the whole earth. — 3. Tbo Scrip- 
ture represents this great burning as a circum- 
stance nearly connected with the day of judg- 
ment, 2 J’et. iii. 7, compared with 2 Thess. i. 7, H. 
Heh. X. 37. 1 Cor. iii. 12, 13 ; and it is probable 

there may be an alludon to this in several passages 
of the Old Testament, soch as Ps. xi 6. L 3. 
xevi. 3. Isa. xxxiv, 4, 8, 10. Ixvi, 15. Dan. viL 
ft, 10. Mai. iv. L Zeph. iii 8 Deut xxxil 
22; to which many parallel expressions might be 
added, from the canonical and apocryphal lawks. — 
4. It is not expressly declared h4.v this burning 
shall be k ladled nor how it shall end: Wliich has 
givm occasion to various conjectures about it, 
which see below. 

The ancient Pythagoreans, Platonista, E^dcu- 
reans, and Stoics, appear to have had a notion of 
the conflagration; though wliciicc they should 
derive it, unless from tlie sacred hooks, is difii- 
>:uit to conceive; except, iierhaps, from the Phoe- 
nicians, wb» thoiAselvx^ had it from the Jews. 
Mention of the conflagration is made in the books 
of the Sibytaj-Eophoclets Hystaspes, Ovid, Lucan, 
&C. Dr.* Burnet, after J. Tachard and others, 
relates that tht; Siamese believe that the earth will 
at last be parched up with heat, the mountains 
melted down, the .earth's whole surface reduced 
to a level, and then consumed with fire. And 
tlic Braminirof Siam do not only hold that Uie 
world sliall be destroyed by fire, but also tliat a new 
narth shall he made out of tbo cinders of the old. 

Divines ordinarily account for the confi^ration 
metapliysicsdly, and will have it take Us rise firoiu 
a miracle, as a fire from heaven. PhilaBoi>lmrs 
contend fbf its Iwing produced firom neural 
causes, and wiU have it cifectf^ acconling to the 
laws of mechanics^ Some think an erufition of 
the central fire snfBcient for th# purpose; and# 
add, that this may be occasioned several waysy 
viz. .<eUJ|pr hy haviim its inten^on InCreas^ 
which again may bee&cted either by being driven 
into less space by the enceoaebinents of the super- 
fipiaLafid, or hjr an iiusnaase of the inflammability 
ef the*fum whereon it ts led; or by having tte 
ivanttnce of the impxkmmng earth weammed^ 
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which may happenseithcr from the dirntnution of 
its matter, by the consumption of its central parts, 
or by weakening the cohesion of the constituent 
parts of the moss by the excess or the defect of* 
moisturev Otiicrs look for the cause of the con^ 
fiagration in the atmosphere, and suppose that 
some of the meteors there engendered m unusual 
quantities, and exploded with unusual vehemence 
from the concurii^nce of various circumstoncdlii 
may effect it without seeking any farther. — Last- 
ly, others , have recourse to a still more efTectual 
and fiairtmg machine, and conclude the worid is 
to undergo its conflagration from the near ap- 
proach of a comet in its return from the sun. 

V|[jioj^ opinions are alko entertained as to tlie 
%enovatipn of the earth after the conflagration#^ 
1. Some suppose that the earth will not be entire- 
ly consume^ but that the matter of which it con- 
sists wijft be fixed, purified, and refined, which 
they say will be the natural consc(]uence of the 
action of fire upon it ; though it is liard to say 
what such a purification can do ‘'towards fittihg 
it for its intended pur;)ose, for it is certain a mass 
of crystal or glass would very ill answer the fol- 
lowing parts of tjus hyfiothesis. — 2. They sup- 
jxMo tliat from ilffise materials thus refined, as 
irom a se<M)ud chaos, there will, by the power of 
God arise a new creation, and thdii, the face of the 
earth, and likewise the atmosphere^ will lie so 
restored, as to rest'.mble what it^Siiginally was in 
iii(‘ paradisairul state; and consequently to rend^ 
ita iiion? desirable ab^o for Inuiian creatures than 
it at present Is : and they urge for tins purpose 
the following texts, viz. 2 Pet iii. 13. (compare 
Isa. Ixv. 17. IxvL 22.) Matt xix. 28, (con*- 
l»are Mark x. 29, 3(f Luke xviii. 29, 30.) Pe. 
|ciL25, 26. Acts iii. 21. 1 Cor. yiL 31. Rom. 
viii. <21. — 3. They agree in supposing, that in this 
^ new state of things there will be no sea, Rev. xxi. 1. 

4. They suppose tlmt the earth, thus beautified 
qjid improved, shall be inhabited by those who 
I ^11 innerit the first resurrection, and sliall here 
enjoy a xtry considerable degree of happiness, 
though not to Uiat wliicu is to succeed the 
general judgment; which judgment shall, accord 
ing to them, open when those thousand yearg are 
expred, mentioned in Rev. xx. 4, 1 These., 

iv. 17, compare ver^ 15.^ which passage is thought 
by some to contain an insinuation that Paul ex- 
pck'ted to be alive at the -appearance ^f Chruf^ 
which must imply an expectation of being thus 
raised from the dead before it : but it is answered 
that the expression wo tliat are alive may only 
signify, ** those of Ua tliat are so,” speaking of aU 
Cmistians as one body, Ist Cor. xv. 49—52. Dr, 
Hartley declared it as bU opiniMi, tha^ the i^fv, 
lennium will consist of a thousand prophetied 
I years, where eaefi day is a year, i. e. 3w,000 ; 
pleading# that this is the language used in other 
parts of the Revelation. But it seems an invin- 
cible olnection against t^is hypothesis, which 
places tiie^ milleimium after mo oonflamtion, 
that the sauits inhahiting the earth after the first 
resurrection are represented as distressed by the 
invasion- of some wicked enemies, Rev. zx. 7-9. 
Eaek. xxxviii. zxzix. See MiLLJCNNinM. 

After aUr little can be said witfi cc^ftanty as to 
this subject, it is probable that tlie e^Ah will 
survive its fiery trial, and become tha.everleattfig 
abode of rightMusness, MjMit ci the whole jxn- 
1^ of hut seeing^ languagi^ used in 
Sqdptuiei and espemaUy in the lim of Revela* 
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tion, M often to be coiuddered u figurative rather j tionia authorized by Cbriet to exerciee aei§ 
than literal, it becomes ua to be cautious in our 1 of ecclesiastical power^ond prinicffe witliin itself 
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of the Earth ; and article Dissolution in this Scriptural institution for any such eccMaatical 
work. . .. authority, but that such churches are not free, by 

CONFUSION OP TONGUgS, a memdra- a voltmtary act of their own, to resipi to superior 
ble event which happened in the one hundred courts those inherent lirtts of self-gotemmenl 
and first year, according to the Hebrew $jhrono- with v^ich the Head of the Church has invested 
logy, and the four hundred and first yeaf'by the them ; that they cannot do this without betray* 


[ churches, at the present day, or* 


ganized on thO Congregarional plan, aiv;^ to be 
found among the Disinters of Great Britain, and 


but one coninion language, wliich formedia Isfond *pf church polity ; and that whatever wiparent ad- 
of union that prevcntetl the floparation of man- vantages may rcsUlt from an extended association 
kind into distinct nations. Wnters have differed or confederation of churches, bound together by 
much as to the nature of this confusion, and the the bond of a common crowl or confession, they 
mi^iner in which it was ejected. Soiife think are nevertheless graatly outweighed by the eyilH 
that no new languages were formed ; but that this and dangers unavoidably incident to such bodies, 
avent was accomplished by creating a niUunder- The princiml churches, at the present day, or- 
standing and variance among the builders with- ganized on tnfi Congregarional plan, a^ to be 
out any immediate influence on their language ; found amon^he Dissenters pf Great Britain, and 
and that a distinction is to lie made between con- in the New England State^ in America. They 
founding a language and fort^iing new ones, originated from the Brownists, or Independents, 
Others account fur tlus event by the privation of (see mBPENnEN rs) but disapproving of, and 
fdl language, ai^ by supposing that mankind disavowing, the name /ndependew/, they have, for 
were Under a necessity of associating together, the most part, since the tJays of the Rev. John 
and of imposing ^ew names on things by com- Robinson, whose congregation emigrated from 
nion consent. Some, again, ascribe the confusion Holland to Plymouth, and became the founders 
to such an indistinct rcnicmbrancc of the original of the New England churches, been known by 
langmi^e which they spoke liefore as made them the apiiollation of Congregatbnalists. They de- 
ape^ S very differently : but the most common dare thcinsolves abhorrent from such principles 
opinion that God caused the builders actually to ^ indejiendency as would keep them froni giving 
forget their former language, « and each faipily to an account of their matters to their brethrew of 
speak a new tongue ; whence originated the van- neighbouring societies W'ho might regularly de* 
ous languages at present in the world. It is, how- raand it of them.’^ As their disUngmshing title 
ever, but of little Consequence to know precisely is predicated entirely upon the order and consti* 
how this Was effectedj as the Scrijitures are silent totion of their ( lurches, and not uiion any {lecu- 
38 to'the manner of it ; and after all that can be liar systenn of doctrines set forth in a public 
said, it is but conjecture still. There are somet standard, which their ministers or members arc 
truths, however, wc may learn from this part of required to substuibe, they arc not properly to be 
saci^ writ. 1. It teaches us God's sovereignty and considercil as a religious ' ^cef ,* for the principles 
power, by which he can easily blast the greatest of Conj|pregatioiial cuurch-govemir.ent are adopted 
attempts of men to aggrandize themselves, Gen. diflerent sects, tHtpecimly the Baptists. In- 
ad. j7, 8. 2. God’s justice in punishing those who deed, the very genius of the congregational jjolicy 
^n idoliring their own fame, foigct him to whom is to exclude 9C[>arate sects and coinniunions from 
praise is due, vcr. 4. 3. God’s wisdom in over- the Christian world, inasmuch as it disclaiins any 
ruling evil for good : for by this confusion he fa- ^mbol or formula of doctrine, or order estahlish- 
oilitatcd’ tb«' dispersion of mankind, in oirier to ing an ecclesiastical uniformity, and admits the 
execute his own purposes, ver. 8, 9. See Henry Bmle alone os the great bond of unity amoni! 


Vitrxnga^a tn>s, vol. i. diss. 1. c. ix.{ Le Czere’e timent, and m the preface to the Platfi 
Diss, No. vi.; Hutchinson on the Confusion of Church Discipline, drawn up in 1648, and 
< DisMp Layj^s Theory of Relitrwru upon by the elders and messengers assem 


met together for religious worship. Tlie term ster Confession of Faith, lately publiriied in 
has boon also used for assemblies of cardinals ap- England, they juilgo it (with the exception of tlw 
pointed by the pope for the diifohaige of certam parts on di'urch govonmient,S to be very holy, • 
nmetidns, after the manner of oar> offices and orthodox, and jumcious, in aU ntattera m 
Bourts ; sdeh as the congregation of the inquisi- and do freely and ftifiy oons^t thereunto,* for 
Hon, theoonm^tionof rtfes,^of airna, &c. — the substance thereof, 'and obminend it to iho 

[t auM) sd^&s a company or society of reb^ous churches of Chifst, as worthy of their due consi- 
^rsons, cantoned emt of tliis or tliat order, and deration and acceptanoe.*' 
nakmg aifiiiforiar order, &c. Such are the o6n- On the subject of church govemine||t ineir 
{Tfi^Bnons of the those<of Cluny, Stto, prindplesmay be summarily stated mteformof ‘ 

iffiong^^the Benei fiefibe s. the following f^Hogism i ' . 

CK^GRBGA MM d denomhia- The oonsHtotion and. govemaMnt of tlie.]fi|^ 

«m of mahi-' mitive diurcbes establiBhed hy the as 

ainmg that chureH ot congiega- 1 it as am be ascortaixifid firom the 
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vrm designed to serve as a model for all other 
Christian societies in all ages. 

Blit the primitive churches, founded \tyr the 
^posties, were strictiv congregational or inde- 
pvident, not subjected or sub^inated to the 
authority of bishops, i^nods, or councils. « 

Ergo, the congroj^tioiial is the only true and 
sei^u:^ scheme oi ecclesiastical government. 

The following arc the principal head^ of argu- 
ments relied upon in supiiort of the above con- 
clusipn. In proof that the apostolic rndtiel of 
church polity is of binding obligation in all ages, 
it is allegcHi, 

1., That all Scripture is practical, and«that jt 
is our duty to attend to every part of Che revealed 
will of Grod. — But every one must admit that 
much is said in the New Testament about tlie 
manner in which the churches of Christ ought to 
be regulnted. But this part of Scripture is not 
practical, if we are not bound to follow it ; in that 
‘ case, it ft like any other history, which afibrds us 
matter <0 spcculution rather than of instruction. 
Many arguments may bo suggested d priori in 
favour of a divuie directory being <jpntained in the 
Scimturos concerning the worship and conduct 
of Christian societies, and the combined weight 
of all these arguments bears directly ution the 
present question ; for it is certain, that it wc are 
not bound by the example of the apostolic 
churches, there is no model whatever for the 
constitution of a Cliristiun church. 2. Those to 
whom the Aiiostles wrote were, in several in- 
stanc^is, reproved for deviatinff from the precise 
order establishod by them in the churtihes, conse- 
quently we, the succetisors of the first disciple^ 
are not at liberty to deviate. 3 Either the Ajkis- 
tles acted by divine direction, or by their own 
wisdom, in the cemstitution of churches. If the 
latter, they would undoubtedly have told, us so. 
But if the former, as is doubtless the fact, the 
form of church government they instituted can 
never be changed but by the satne authority. If 
any form is better than another, the apostolical 
is ^t. It cannot tlien be a matter of indilfer- 
ence whetlier we follow the best, or adopt a worse. 
4. Paul expressly Is us he delivered the same 
OTtlinances to every church. “For this cause 
have I sent unto you I'iinotheus, who shall Ining 
you into remembrance of my ways, which be in 
Christ, as I teach every lohere in every churchy* 
1 Cor. iv. 17. He elsewhere, alludes to the uni- 
formity of his practice in the chuivhes. “ As 
God hath distributed to every man, as the Lonl 
hath called every one, so let him walk, and so 
ordain I in all churches” 1 Cor, vii. 17. 

But after a^s are no where addressed bift in 
the persons, as it Were, of the apostolical churches; 
^e«are not known but as members of tliem. 
Whatever is said to them is' said to us. It is 
therefore unreasonable to expect a formal didac- 
tic treatise on the subject of church government. 
Every ^necesaaiy instruction was doubtlesa given 
in the hriginal forming of the churches, but as to 
pDSteritv, all that caif reasohably be exp^ed is 
an incidental account^ of a{)qstolical practice, and 
wherever we meet with that we are to oonstder 
ourselves b^nd by It .V No person whp pleads 
the authority of apost^ 'i. al example for edy^rv- 
ing the first day of the week as the Christian 
dabfgatii ean conriatentilynject it in this instanoe. 
6» The ^nend sense of joimssirig Christians' of 
bH seoislk on the inde m the obl£ation of eaos- 
89 M 
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tdic example, for they all eagerly catch at anrry 
thing that looks like*^approvifig their leapeetivtf 
choices. Every sect goes as far os it can 111 
company with/he A{K)Stles; and it is not till th^ 
cannot follow any farther, that the Apostles afv 
acknowledged as insufficient guides. 7. There" 
can be no danger in the closest imitation of the 
apqptolical churches. On the other *band, can 
any man lie siyre that he does not displeas^Gkid' 
by refusing to imitate them 7 Between tire <xr- 
^^ty pleasing on the one side, and the possi- 
bility of oifending on tlie otlier, the choice whi<di « 
a Christian should make is evident. 

As to the second proposition, that the primitivo 
iphuAheff were strictly cangregatinnal,' and not 
cpiscc^ or prQsliyterial, tliis it is said is manifest, 

1. From the prevailing scmptural usage of the 
term chvxch^ to which it is affirmed only two senses 
ore attoAed by the sacred writers. For an ex- 
panfdon of this argument, see the article Cntracii. 

2. From the direction which Christ has given 

relative to the settling of private offences among 
his disciples, Matt, xviiv 15, IH *, “ Moreover if 
thy brotlier shall trespass gainst the^, go and 
tell him his fault Ifotvveon thee and him alone : 
if he shall hear thee, thou hast gained tfiy bro- 
ther. But if he will not hear %hee, then take 
with thee one or two more, that in the mouth of 
one or two witnesses every wo«3 may be esta- 
blished. And if he shall .neglect to hear them, 
tellrit unto the church : hut if ho neglect to hear 
the church, lot him be unto thee as a heathen 
man and a publicnn.” Here, it is stud, the last 
appeal is to the church. He does not say, if he 
does noUiear the churrh take it to the presbytery, 
and if he does not hear the presbyttiry, take it to 
the synod, but “if he hear not the church, let 
him unto thee as a heathen man and a pub- 
lican.” True, indeed, a inultijilicity of meanings 
has here been affixed to the word church, and 
e^ry soct has attempted to find its own disci- 
pline in this passage. But whatever niUy be 
said about allusions to the rcclcRiaslical tribunals 
among the Jews, w'hother of the sj nogoguo or the 
sanhedrim, tho safest and .surest tnuile of inter- 
pretation is to explain the term according to its , 
p^oiiiinaiit sense in other parts of the New 
Testament, particularly the Epif tles, wJiich were 
unquostiotiably intended, in many as a 

commentaryt on the CiostM'lH. As Moses is in 
iriany casefio be explained by the iirophets who 
came oiler Ikim, so if any tfiiug is obscurely deli- 
vered hinted at by Christ, we are to have re- 
course to the A|»stlcs, who were to finish the 
revelation he had begun, ami Jj^ly illustrate 
what lies in embryo in liisVords. U is no valid 
objection to this to s||^, that Christ could not have 
been understfKxI by those to whom ho immediately 
spake. The Holy Ghost was ere long fo Ixj 
^red out upon the discipfos to enlighten them 
hilly. And it is unquestionable that titc Sarvbur 
uttered umnjT 4;binga to the Apostles which they 
did not hilly understand till alter his death and 
VcBUrrection. So. Moses delivered many' things 
in the wilderness concerning the future govern- 
ment of the 5ewi8h church, when they shqpld be 
settled in cities and towns, which they <bujU not 
BO well understana till they came into the land of 0 
Canaan, afid though they did not know (ihe jfiro- 
cise place wMcIi CSod would ehoosa yet many of 
the laws that Moses gave depended upon it. Jn 
the present easey it was more important tihdl our 
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laord’s words should bo iritolUgible to the groftt 
body of his people in all subsequent ages, thou^ 
'for a Htne a little obscure to the disciples, than 
tliat they should be clear to them, ^nd yet blind 
evjr after to the largest portion of his lollovi^rs. 
In order, then, to understaW ^bat our Saviour 
meant by the word church in this place, we must 
institute an inquiry into apostolic practice, and 
ascei^n, from the Acts of the «A])oitles, and 
frr.-i meir epistles, what kind of churches they 
'iflKI actually form, and in what manner thqy were 
governed. But such an examination, it is main- 
tained, will bring to our view no other churches 
than those cx>n8tituted on the congregational plan, 
that is, purely independent churchy having^the 
power of discipline and excommunication -vested, 
not in a representative body, either great or small, 
but in the whole society or brotlierhood«, This 
is evident, 

3. From the language of the Apostle in the first 
epistle to the Coruitiuaris. Tlus epistle is 
diies^cd to the church of God at Corinth, which 
is explained (1 Cur. i. 2.)i to consist, not of mi- 
nisters and elders, but of “ them that are sancti- 
fied in Christ Jesus, called to*rt>e saints.” Now 
the power of excommunication is expressly lodged 
in the whole cliw ."h, tiot in church rulers alone 
“in the name of our Lortl Jesus Christ, wlkcn ye 
are gathered tojgcther^ and my spirit with the 
|iower of our Lord Jesus Christ, to deliver such 
an one to Satan,” 1 Cor. v. 4, 5. Here even 
the power of an A{)osile is not exercised but in 
concurrence with that of the church. Again, the 
same church, ^addressee} collectively, are com 
manded “to put away from among thegiselves 
that wicked iierson,” (v, 13.) and to purge out 
the old leaven, (v. 7.) and to examine and judge 
whether a crime be chargeable upon an accused 
member, is also sUiteil (v. 12.) to he the business 
of the whole church : “ Do yc not judge them that 
are within 1” Th*: whole church is to judge life | 
accused person, tliough the church rulers are to i 
execute tlio judgment. How can these tilings 
be predicateef of a society where all tlie power is 
exclusively in the hands of tlie rulers? But a 
^ church which is not susceptible of an a{x>BtoUcal 
" direction cannot be miostolically constituted. In 
tlie case, however, of the Corinthian churcli, wc 
ftnd that^he ine^tuous member was not only cot j 
off by the unanimous voice of the whole society, 
it being called “a punishment inflicted by ma Ay/’ 
(2 Cor. H. 6,1 but afterwards, when he exhibit^ 
sufficient toxens of unfeigned repentance, they 
were commanded to restore tlie fallen brother and 
^ to receive him^J^q their fellowship and aiicctioii, j 
If it Ih) said, that this language is to lie interpfe- j 
ted according to the comm^ and well-known | 
idiom of Scripture, by which a society is Miid to | 
do that which is done hy their representatives, it 
is reptied, that this takes ibr grantra a ihet whidi 
remaina to be established, viz. that the churches 
weretfumi^cd with such represciftativea, wMb 
had all tiie ruling power in their hands to the ex- 
duaion of the brethren, and that they every 
when cqHed th^ churchy in contradistinction from 
the ras^ the^members. Congregationalists ad- 
niit 1|£9heie w(»e officers ana rulers in the 
%posti9iqiW^Tohes, as there ought to be in all 
others. rile question to be determined isb 
wbether'iiSr rulmg^pliwer was to be exerdaed 
otherwise t&n with the ooncurrsnee of the whole 
boify. The eye is set in dm human body Sne riie 
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purpose of seeing, and no other part of the body 
can perform the oftice of the eye; yet the 
cannot seo apart from and indepmident <if the 
body. So in respect to church rulers, Indeed 
the whole controversy between Congregati^- 
alists and oClIers relative to the ruling power in a 
puticular church, turns not ik) much upon the 
, fdct of such a power, as uwn its ruUure* What 
is precisfljiy the nature of that regimen which 
Christ has instituted in his churches? 

4, 'piat the congregational mode of church go* 
vernment has superior claims to any other is 
argued froiH'^thc fact, that we have no sufficient 
evidence in the New Testament of the existence 
4 'k stated ^clesiastical courts -or judicatures rising 
one alMve another, in regular gradation; or in 
other words, that a churoh representative is a 
thing entirely unknown in tlie word of Gtxl. 
From all that can be gathered of apostolical use^e, 
and the diretAions given in Scripture concemmg 
discipline, it is evident that the administration o? 
the laws of Christ is committed to single churohes 
duly organized. Therefore a uarticular visible 
church, with ^s elders or presbytery, the only 
preshvtery known in the Christian cimrcli, may 
(Wii' ia,(ril cases of discipline ; and its decision 
canr.)l be lawfully reversed by any jurisdiction 
under hmven. The Great Head of the Church 
makes no provision for an a])pcal from the judg- 
ment of a single church to any avihoritative tri- 
bunal short of the court of heaven. This is a 
plain and just inference from the solemn declara- 
tion annexed by Christ to his directions concern- 
ing the several steps of discipline. “ Verily I 
say unto you, whatsoever ye shall bind on earth 
shall be Mund in heaven; and whatsoever yo 
shall Idose on earth shall to loosed in heaven.” 
Churches err in judgment, yet they are ac- 
countable to Christ alone, Nevertlieless, though 
no appeal lies from the judgment of a particuuir 
church and its presbytery, to any higher judica- 
ture on this side of heavim, yet in difficult cai^ 
and when doubts, disunion, and dissatisfaction 
prevail in a church, or individuals are grieved and 
ofTended on account of any particular decision, 
Congregationalists allow tbiat it may be prudent 
to as^L advice; as “in the muldtude of counsel- 
lors there is safety.” Whether this is done by 
calling a council of elders and delegates from the 
neighbouring churches, to hear and advise in thp 
case, or by calling one or more ministers, or pri- 
vate brethren, or both, to hold forth light from the 
word of Go^ and deliberate With the church, 
since the Scriptures give no particular direction^ 
must 1)6 determined according to circumstances. 
But tfakt the word of God gives any intimation 
of standing courts of this nature is strenuously 
denied by the advocates of this system. For,^ L 
It is hold that the Scriptures contain nothing as 
to the duti^ of elders as members of an eccle- 
siastical asMinbly, or of the duties of private 
Christians as membera of an agsociajted dipich. 
Now, if there were such a thing as an.associated 
church under the same goWamment, how comes 
it tliat we lia^e no ndes with respect to it; that 
elddrs should have no directions as to their duties 
In those a^mbhes ; and private Christians as to 
their relatioiis to thi^ ? The individual flock is 
often Clotted upon to obey their pastors |ir rpler^ 
but ndver is either flock or sheftperd cotoznaiided 
to obey w imperior assembly. In ^tet th^ 'arf 
m appropriatonMaesin Sdnptiitotor 
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alid H is fair to pn^unie.that the institutions more from its inspirMl character, than it deromteii 
wmch have not a name in Scri^iturej have not an from the inspiration of Paul’s epistle to the^S^ 
existence in Scriptui^. 3. It is said, mbreover, tians that it is addressed to those chuTclies in tbe 
«^at when the apostil ordedned elders in every name of Pai|l and of “ all the brethren whieh " 
^urch, and left them, they did not commend were with .him.” « • 

them to the care of hiiy suwrior judkaturoj or«to From the hi^Ty* of thb ecclesiastical p«^ 
the care of a diocesan bisnop, or many bishops eroding, it has lieen inferred, that there oaghi to 
joined together, having a common oversight and be such an.orgi^ization of churches as shall lay 
jurisdiction over them ; but coiriinendfd them to a fbundatioaifor successive apiieals to superkv 
llie Lord. So Paul, in taking leave of the elders CAiurts, till they are ultimately brought Ikfbio 
of Ephesus, commends the flock to thd^f care, some judicature which is clothed with the power 
and exhorts them to take heed to themselves,” of making an authoritative d^ision. But to tltM 
but not a word of a su])erior judicative, not an it fe rej lied, 1. Tliat this was not properly an 
insintiation of any advice to Have recourse to jt, ap^l to an assembly of delegates from a nnn>> 
even when ^e ibwwarns them of the entering be?6f associuted clmrchss, but to the decision of 
of “grievous wolves” among them, and of the a particular church. 2. There is no evidence 
rising of men who should “ s{)eak ])erverac things that tliey exerdsed a jurisdiction over coses of 
to draw away diaciplcB after them” — the very oc- discipline oocurriug in churches, as they merely 
easions usually pleaded as making a subordina- deciaeiruporra poirg of doctrine. 3. Even if it 
tinn of Judicatures absolutely necessary. But to be allowed to have been a representative synod, it 
this it Is olijected. tliat the? fSth chapter of Acts only warrants their niec‘ting as ix'casion may re- 
contaidl a plain warrant for courts and assom- quire ; it gives no countenance to regular poriodi- 
hlies of this kind. The matter of fact there re- cal meetings. 4. Thjj^ wasan appeal to inspired 
lated is briefly this : Certain teqphers had gone authority, which, in after ages, could be imitated 
down to Antioch from .Tudoa, who had inoulca- only by an aiqatU to the apostolical writings, 
ted the necessity of the oliscrvance of the Mosaic Our council ot Je.ruBalem is in the New Te>sta- 
law. From verse 24, it appears, that if they merit Scriptures. Coosequenily this meeting 
were not actually sent out by the church of Jeru- capnot be pleaded by any l>ody of men to deter- 
Salem to preach the Gospel, they at least wished mine in matters of religion for fliers, unless they 
to have it understood that they hod afiostolical cun preface their decision with — “ It seemed good 
authority. The church of Jerusalem, in their unto us, and to the Holy Ghost Otherwise, if 
Bubsetiuent letUT, acknowledge that they went it claim to be authoritative, it is as invalid as an 
out from them, but affirm that they had no such act of Congress without the signature of the 
doctrine in charge from them as the ohxjumcision President. U does not apjiear from church 
of the Gentile converts. Previous to this, Paul historg that the transaction recorded in Acts xv. 
and Barnabas had returned to Antioch from their was ever employed as a warrant for clerical con- 
first missionary tour. O f consequence, they opfiosed ventions, notwithstanding the repifalcd occasions 
this doctrine ; and after they had had much fruit- that would seern to have rendered them necessary, 
loss discussion on the subject, it was. resolved if of divine institution, till the time of Victor, who 
that Paul and BarnuliaH and c^iTtain others should was bishop of Rome from A. O. 193 to 201. He 
go up to Jerusalem and consult the apostles and tailed a synod to cxcommuiiic.ate tlie bishops of 
tnc ciiUTch in that placAj rt^lative to the subjiH*! Asia, because they would not celebrate Easter on 
matter of the dispute. The New Testament not tliesame day with him. Under (Jonstantino ths 
being yet written, to which they might have re- authority ol synods and councils came more gene- 
course to decide the point; the word of God rally into vogue, and from tliat period became 
having coTife^e<ily sounded out from Jerusalein, stated, and duly sulxirdiiiate, according to the 
the mother church; and the apostles being still situation of the empire and its provinces. See* 
there, to whftn^ in a particiUar manner, the pro- Dujnn and Mmheim. 

mise of ihe Spirit was given to guide them into Gn the subject of ordination^ Con^egational- 
all tnith, to whom could they so properly apply ists maintain that church olficers, liter being 
as to that church, especially as a matter of fact, chosen by the church, are to be ordained by the 
as well as an abstract doctrine, was to be deter- imposition of hands, and with prayer. This ox- 
u lined 7 On their arrival they were reijcivcd of dination is accounted nofliing else ifian the solemn 
5 le church, and of the apostles and elders. These patting a man into that place or oflTicc to. which 
come together to consider the question of the nc- he previously liad a right by tW eleelion of the 
cessity o^ circumcision to salvation. After much people, it Iwing like the ifiduotion or iflstallinij a 
disputing, similar to what had taken place at magistrate into ofllce in the commonwealth. The 
* Antioch, Peter and James delivered their opinion, essence and sulwtariGe of the outward calling of 
This was adopted unanimously, (v. 23) and lettem an ordinary officer in tlie church doc*s not consist 
were written in the name of the aiKwtles and in his ordination, but in his voluntary and free 
elders, and the whole church, declaring not election by the cliurch, and hie avxx'ptancfi of that 
merely the opinion of a church that the Gentiles election; dMinstion does not constitute an officer, 
sapuld mit be circumciseil. but the deeree and de- nor ^ve him the essentials of liis office, any more 
bfrmination of the Holy Ghost. It there- than the mere ceremoliy of inauguration con^- 
tn? an inspired decision.' The question was thus tutes the President of the Uiiiu d States chief 
r inally sottSl, and the sentence was inserted as a magistrate, apart from the ele ction of tjje people, 
iiafk of lhat Soripture which cannot be broken. The apostles yore elders without iflrtpoijjition of 
indceil, this decisioti was the very first part of hands by men. Paul and Barnabas vyiv^officura. 
he New Testament that was committed to beforcthatordinationmentloned, Act8,xBi. 2.The' 
writing. And although the “ brethren,” or the posterity eS, Levi were priests and I^tet before 
*• vholejihurch, arc assodatod with the apostles in handi were laid On them by the chttdrcn of iBiael. 
lending forth the deerce^this feet derogito no llnchundiwwiieAtherearoalrcMiyrWei*^^ 
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cid, tlic impoBition of hands is to be performed by No one lias authority over the conscience byl 
those elders ; but in churches where there are no God, All penal laws^ therefore in matters- of , 
defers, tlie ceremony may be performed by some mere conscience, or tilings that do not evidently' 
of the brethren orderly chosen for that purpose, affect the civil state, are certainly unlawful; yet 
Foaif the pcQiile may elect their ofiiders, which is secondly, the commands of superiors, not qpI^ 
the greater, tney may doullUestf imjkise hands natural iiarenA, but civil, as magistrates or mas- 
upon them, which is tlio less. At the same time, ' ters, and every man’s private engagements, are 
in churches where there are nc^ldcrs, and tlw rules of conscience in things mdiilerent.~3. The 
brethr^ so desire, it is usual os a m^er of prac- examples.^ wise and goexi men may become 
tioo, foT the imposition of hands to be performed rules of conscience ; but here it must be observed^ 
by the elders of other churches, as a sisterly rela- that no sample or judgment is of any authority 
tion in the nature of the case is held to exist against : where the law is doulitful^ and even 
among all the true churches of Christ, • where there is no doubt, the side ot example 

The above arc the peculiar distinguishing cha- cannot be taken till inquiry has been first made 
racteristics of Coi^regatfenaUsm, cspecially^afPit ypAcerning what the law directs. . 
exists in tlie Unit^ States. The reader who is Conscience has been considonx] as, 1. natural. 
desirous of seeing a more extended view of the or that common prmciple which instructs men of 
arguments em[)ioved in support of this [j^liar all countries arid religions in the duties to which 
polity of church government, is referreil to The fol- they are all alike obliged.^ There seems to be 
lowing works. Owen on the Nature of a Gospel something of this in the minds of all men. "Even 
Churchy and Us Government ; Goodwin's Consti- in the darkest regions of the earth, and among 
tution^ RiglUs^ Order^ and Government of the the rudest triliea of men, a distinction Ins ever 
Churches of Christs WaWs^Raiiondt Poundalion l>^n made'betwecn just and unjust, a duty and a 
of a Christian Church ; Glass's WorkSy voL i ; crime. • . . 

Carson's LiCttcrs in Answer to^rown ; ditto on 2. A '~ight conscience is that W'hich decides 
Independency ; Haldane's View of Social War- anght, t . tiocording to the only rule of rectitude, 
ships Matlwr*s Magnolia^ vol. ii; Mother on the law ot Gh>d. This is also called a wcll-in- 
the Nature, Grounds, Antiquity, and Advan- formed comdcnce, which in all its decisions pro- 
tages of Congregational Churches s Wise's coeds Ufxin the most evident principles of trutn. 
indication ; Bryson's Compendious View ; 3. A probable conscience is that w'hich, in 

Cotten's Power of the Keys ; 'Burner's Com- cases which admit of t}it5 brightest and fullest 
pendium of Social Religion ; Fuller^ s Remarks liglit, contents itself with Iwre probabilities. The 
on the Disciplme of the PrimUive Churches. consciences of many are of no higher cliaracler; 

From the most recent statistical documents it and thougW we must not say a man cannot lie 
appejirs, that the whole ’IxKly of orthodox or^van- saved with such a conscience, y«‘t such a con- 
gelical Cungregationalists in the Unittxl States, science is not so jierfect us it might lx*, 
numlicrs about eight hundred ministers, and nine 4, An i^orant conscience is that which may 
hundred! and twenty thousand members. declare right, but, as it were, by chance, and with- 

CONONIT h’S, a denomination which ap- out any jpst ground to build on. 
peared in the sixth century. They derived their 5. An erroneous conkaoiiciris a conscience mis- 
name from Conon, bishop of TarsuB. He taught^ taken in its decisions about the nature of ai'tions. 
that the IxKly never lost its form ; that ita matter G. A doubting conscience is a conseicnce un- 
alono was 8ubjc<!t to corruiitioh and d^'cay, and resolved about the nature of actions ; on account 
was to be restored when this mortal shall put on of the^ equal or nearly equal prohuhilitiee which 
immortality. apjieur for and against each side of ine question. 

^ CONSCIENCE signifios knowledge in con- 7. Of an evU conscience there are siwenil 
Junction; that is, in exmj unction with the &ct to kinds. Conscience, iu regard to actions in general, 
which it is a witness, as the eye is to the actiop is pvil when it has lost more or les* the sense it 
done befor^t; or, as South observes, it is a double ought to have of the natural distinctions of moral 
or joint /cwnofeilgc, nmnely, one of a divine law gem. and evil: this is a {lolluted or defiled Con- 
or rule, and the other of a man’s own action. It scaonce. Conscience is evil in itself when it 
may lie defined 1o lie the judgment whicli a man gives either none or a false' testimony as to past 
jiasscs on the morality oT his actions as to their actions ; when reflecting upon wicl\odne8s it feels 
purity or turpitude; er the secret testimony of no pains,iti8evil, and said to lx^si‘ared or liardeu- 
the -soul, ^wher«Lty it approves things that are ed. 1 Tim. tv. 2. It is also evil when, during the 
good, and 'condemns those that are evil. Some commissbii of sin, it lies quiet, hi regard to 
object to its being called an atViwbit, or faculty, future actions, conscience is evirif it does not 
An act, say they, would be represented as an startle at the iiroixisal of an, or connives at the * 
agent, whereas conscience is a testimony. To say commission of it. « 

it is a habit, is to speak of it as a disposition act- For the right management of conscience, we 
Ing, whfeh if scarce more accurate Uian ascribing should, 1. Enilcavour to obtain aequaintunce with 
one $Ct-to another; and, besidet^ it^wouU be Mie law of God, and witli our own tempers and 
itrei||pfe|iguage to say that conscience itself is a lives, and frequently compare them togethi^r. * 
bahiv^^gainst defimn^ it by tlie name of a, 2. Furnisii conseieiufe witlf general principles 
powef'orraculty, it is ohjectixl, that it occasions a of the most ejfteusive nature and strongest in- 
tal.^x^ticm of a distinct power from reaspn. fiuonce : such as the supreme love of God ; love 
rules (f conscience. We fgust distsnguisb to our neighbours as ourselves ; and that ^He care 
amm»n a rule' that of itself and immediately, of our souls is of the greatest Importsuce. ^ 

‘ 7 PI conscience, and a rule that is occasion- 3. Preserve the purity of conscience. 

Ny%fr%e to dtre^ aftd satisry the consoieticeL 4. Mlriotosn thefretxicimpf consi^ience/partie||< 
fn the first sense, the will of God is the darly aj^ibist interest, passion, tompqr, eM^pl^ .* 
inile immediately bin^ng the conscience, and the authority of great names/ * 



^ CONSECRATIOIN 

& We should aocit^m ourselves 4 o cool re- 
floctions on our actions. Soo Cfrore't and 
J^aley *8 Moral Philosophy $ Souih*s Sormonsj 
, voL n. sermon 12 ; and books under CAsursTRY. 
'VCONSCIOUSNESSj the percgidon of what 
paBses in a man^s own mind. W#must not cen- 
found the terms consciousness and conscience; 
for themgh the Latin lie ignorant of any such dis- 
tinrtionj iiiclurlin;^ lioth in the word fymsetenfiaf 
yet there is a gre;it dteal of different between 
them in otir language. Conscaousness is^iifmec) 
to the actions of tlic' mind, being nothing else but 
that knowledge of itself which is Lnsejiartiblc from 
every thought* and voIuiitaTy motwm of the soul. 
COTiscicnc«> extends to all human actions, bodily 
os well as mental. ('Consciousness is the know- 
ledge of the exislenc!(‘ ; c^mscitnee of the moral 
nature of actions. ConsciouHiiess is a province 
of motaphysuvs ; conscien»'.e, of morality. 

CONSECRATION, a rite or ceremony of 
dedicaling things or [)orsona to the service of God. 
It is uaed for the be nediction of the elements at 
the euchariat : the ordination of bishops- is also 
itallod consecration. 

The Moshical law onloined "hat all the first- 
born, both of man arul beast, should bt^ sanctified 
or consecnited to God. "NVe find also, that Josliua 
ronsecnitcd the Giheonitca, iw David and Solo- 
mon did the Nelhiuims, to the service of the 
temple ; and that the Hebrews sometimes conse- 
crated their firlda and cattle to the Lord, after 
which they were no longer in their power. 
Among tlie ancient Christian^ the consecration 
of churches was jjerfonned with a great deal of 
pious solemnity. In what manner it was done for 
the first three ages is uncurtain, the authentic 
accounts reaching no higher than the fourth cen- 
tury, when, in the ]K*acetil»le rt*ign of Constantine, 
churches were every w here built, and dedicated 
with great solemnity, Thi^ RoniiUiists have a 
great deal of fopp(*ry^ in the cereirtonies of <Jonsc- 
cration, w'hicli they Ivstowon almost every thing; 
as bells, candles, IkjuUs, water, oil, asht's, palms, 
swords, banners, pictures, crosses, agnus deis, 
roses, &c. In Englaml, churches, have l»een al- 
jTways consccnited with partkmlar ceremoiiics, the 
of which was left to the discretion of the 
bishop. That observed Iw Abp. Laud, in conse- 
crating Saint Catherine Crt?e church, in London, 
gave ijreat offence, and well it n^ht. It was 
enough, as one olwerves, to have made even a 
jK>pish cardinal blush, and which no protestant 
.pan read but with indignant conoAjm. “The 
bishop came attended with several of the high 
commission, and some civilians. At hisapiiroach 
to the westaloor of the ohuich, wliiclrwas shut, 
And guarded by halbenliers, some that wore ap- 
#• pointed for that purpose, cried w ith a loud voice — 
Open, open, ye everlasting doorsy that the King 
of Olory may come in! Presently the doors were 
opened, and the bishapy with some doctors and 
principal men, cnUTeif. As soon as they were 
widun the place, his lordship fell down upon his 
knee»; axi<^ with tyes lifted iiu and his arms 
spread abroad, said, Vhis place is holy; the 
ground is holy : in the name of the Father y Sony 
and Holjf Ghosty I pronounce it holy. Then, 
walking up the middle aisle towards the chancel, 
\ he took up some of the dust, and threw it into the 
sir several times. When he approached near ; 1 m 
' of the communion-table, he bowed tos^ardis it 
five of six timed : and, roturning, went loupd the 
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church, with his attendants in processunvj say^ 
mg first the humMth, and then ihe nineteenth 
Psalnty as [ireserihcMl in the Roman PonHHe^ 
He then read several collects, in one of whi& ho 
prays God fh accept of that beau^ul buildinfi, 
and ooneludes'thus f We consecrate this chwrehf 
and separate it unto thee as Holy Qroundy not to 
be profaned ang more (o common vsc. Ipjinother 
he prays — l^at ALL mho should hercaRor be 
buried within the circuit of this holy andsaored 
placCy may rest in their sepulchTCS inpeacey iifl 
Christ's coming to judgment and may then rise 
to\:ternal Ife and happiness. Then the bishop 
sitting un(k*r a cloth of state in the aisle of the 
chf neat, near tlie commitpion-tiible. took a written 
lM)ok in liis hand, and pronounced curses upon 
those who should hercafti'r profane that holy 
place ^ musters of soldiers, or krejing profane 
law courts, or earring burdens through it; 'anri 
at the end of every curse he lx>wed to the east, 
and said, Lcf all the people saijy Amen. When 
the curses were eraled, wnudi were about twenty, 
he pronounccfl a likt^uuiljer of blessings uism 
ALL that had any hand in framing undTniihnng 
that sacred and«#ieautiful church ; and on those 
that had given, or should- hereafter give, any cha- 
lices, plate, oniainents or olhe%ut(‘nsiL; and, at 
the end of livery blessijig, he bowed to the ea-st, 
and said, IjCt all the people ^//, Ann n. After 
this came the sermon, llien the sacrament, which 
the bishop consecrated and iiun/mh'tcred in tlie 
following manner : — As he approached the altary 
he made five or six low Imiws ; and coming up to 
the side of it, where the bread and wine wero 
cover^, he Iwwedi seven times. Then, niter 
reading many j^rayers, he came near the bread, 
and gently lifting up the corner of the napkin, 
lieheldit; and iinniediutcly lotting fail the nap- 
kin, he retreated hastily a sti'p or two, and inaao 
thrcc low olieisances: his loi'dship the.n uclvancod, 
%nd, having uncovcreil the bready bowed three 
1111108 as liefoTO. Then he laid his hand on the 
cup, which was full of wine, with a cover upon 
it; which having let go, he 8 tcp)>ed bock, and 
bowed three times towards it; tlien he came near 
again, and lifting up the cover of the cup, looked 
in it; and seeing tlic jet fall the cover again^ 

letir^ back, and bowed as before. Then the 
»elenifnts were consecrated ; and the bishony h(^i;ing 
first received, gave it to sonic prinri[Til men in 
their surplices, 1100(1% and tippets; after which 
many jirayers licing said, the solenmity of thn 
consecration wiJetJ.” 

COlSfSISTENTES, a kind of penitents, who 
were allowed to assist at pTay<^ but who could 
not bo admitted to receive the sacramefit. 

CONSISTORY, a word commonly used for 
a council-housiS of ecclesiastical |)ersons, or place 
of justice tn the sptHtual court : a session or as- 
sembly of prelates. Every archbishop and bishop 
of every (noc^se hath a consistory coijrt,JipJd bc- 
fefre his chfbi^llor or coTimiissaiy, in his cathedral 
church, or <iither convenient place of his diocese, 
for ecclesiaslical causes. The bishop’s chancellor 
is the jud^ of tins' court, 8 Up|M)seu to be skilled 
in tlie civil and canon law ; and in plan's of the 
diooeBefar ron^e from tlie bisliop^conSistory. 
the biidu^^^points a. commissary to judge in^ 
causes witmn a certain district, and a register ta 
enter his deemes, &c. Consistory at Rome, de- 
notes the of cardinals, or the pope’s senate 

and council, wfuiu whom judiciary causes arc 
/ 



CONTEJNTMElfr 
i4eiulc>il. Consittory it «)so tiled among the le* 
formed for a council or aasemblv of ministera and 
eiders to relate their affiiira, &K:ipline, &c. 

CONSTANCY, in a general sense, denotes 
ii^utability, or invariableness. When applied 
to huniln mind, it is a steady adherence to 
those sehemes and resolutions wnicb have been 
maturely formed : the effect of wliich is, that a 
man never drops a good design dht of fear, and is 
consi<>.tent with himself in all Hb wor^ and 
actions. 

Constancy is more particularly required of us 
—1. In our devotions, Luke iviii. 1. 1 The8.v..l7, 
18. — 2. Under our sufferings, Matt. V. 12, 13. 1 Pet. 
iv. 12, 13. — 3. In our profession and cttaraHer, 
Heb. X. 23.-4. In our beneficence, Galvi. 9, — 
5. [n our friendships, Prov. xrvii. 10. 

CONSUBSTANTIAI^ a term of like im- 
port with co-essential, denotin^oincthing of the 
same substance with anothe^. Thus, we say tliat 
Christ is consubstantial with the Father. The 
term e/^oaunac, consubstantial, was first adopted 
by the fatliers of the councils of Antioch and 
Nice to express the ortKiSldox doctrine the more 
precisely, and to serve as a barrer and precaution 
affoinst the errors and subtleties of the Arians, 
1^0 owned evcfy thing except the consubstan- 
tiality. The Anans allowed that the Word was 
God, as having l^cn made God ; but they denied 
that he was the same God, and of the same sub- 
stance with the Father ; ac4:ordingly, they exerted 
themselves to the utmost to aboli^ the use of the 
word. The Emperor Constantine used all his 
authority with the bishops to have it expunged 
out of the symbols ; but it was retained, and is at 
this day, as it was then, the di8tinguishir% crite- 
rion between an Athanasian and an Arian. Bee 
articles Arfans and Jf.sus Christ. 

CONSUBSTANTIATION, h tenet of the 
Lutheran church, with regard to the manner of 
the change made in the bread and wine in tl^ 
eucharist. The divines of that profession main- 
tain that, after the consecration, the body and 
blood of our Saviour are substantially present, to- 
gether with the substance of the bread and wine, 
which is called cunsubstantiation, or impanotion. 
• See Transubstantution. 

CONTteMPLATION, studious thought on 
a^y subject ; continued attention. " Monks and 
mylticB dhnsider contemplation as the higtiert de- 
gree of moral excellence; and with them a silent 
spectator is a divine man but it is evident we 
are not placed here only to think. There is 
something to be done as well as to contemplate. I 
There are duties to be perfonned, offices to be 
discharged ; and if we wish to be happy in our- 
selves, and useful to others, we must be active as 
well as thoughtful, 

CONTENTMENT is a disposition of mind 
in winch our desires are confinea to what we en- 
joy, without murmuring at our lot, or wishing 
ardently for more. It stands opposed to envy, 
James iii. 16 to avarice, Heb. xiii. 5 ; to pride 
and ambition, Prov. xiii. 10 ; to anxiety of imnd. 
Matt. vi. 25. 34 ; to murmurings and repinings, 
i Cor. ^ 10. Contentment does not imply un- 
eonpern about ^ur welfare, or that we should not 
dwnte a sense of any thing uneoSly or distressing ; 
'gpuar does it give any countenance to idleness, or 
g jgge nt diligent endeavours to unprove ourcir- 
ni^nces. It implies, however, that our desires 
ur ytrodldly good be moderate} that we do not in- 
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dulge unnecessary care, or use unlawful effofts (b 
better ourselves ; but that we acquiesce with and 
make the best of our condition, whatever it be. 
Contentment arises, not from a man’s outward 
condition,, but from his inward disposition, and |g 
tl}e genuine efispring of humility, attended witis a 
fixed haldtual sense of God’s Articular jurovi- 
dence, the recdltetion of past mercies, and a just 
estimate^ of the true nature of all earthly t^gs. 
Motives* ib conteptment arise from the considera- 
tion of-the rectitude of the Divine government, 
pB. xoWi. 1, 2; the benignity of the Divine provi- 
dence, Ps. cxlv. ; the greatness of the Divine pro- 
mises, 2 Pet. ii4; our own unworthiness, Gen, 
x^xil 10 ; the punishments we desepo, Lara, iil 
j®39. 40; the reward which contentment itself 
’ brings with it, 1 Tim. vi. G ; the speedy termina- 
tion of all our troubles here, and the prospect of 
eternal felicity in a future state, Rom. v.2. Bar^ 
row's Worko^ vol. iii. ser. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9; Burroughs 
on Contentment ; Watson's Art of Dittos Hale's 
Con. p. 59 ; Mason's Christian Mora^Sy vol. i. 
scr. 2. 

CONTINENCY is that moral virtue by 
whicb we restrain concupiscence. There is this 
distil), non between chastity and continence : — 
Chast'ty requires no effort, because it may result 
from constitution ; whereas continency appears to 
be the consequence of a victory gained over our- 
selves. The term is most usually applied to men ; 
as chiisti^ is to women. See Ohabtity. 

CONTINGENT, any thing that happens 
without a foreknown cause ; commonly called ac- 
cidental. An event not come to pass is said to be 
contingent, which either may or may not be ; what 
is alr^dy done, is said to have been contingent, 
if it might or might not have been. What is conr 
tingent or casual to us, is not so with God. Aa 
effects stand related to a second cause, they ara 
many titnes contingent; but as they stand related 
to the first cause, they are acts of God’s counsel, 
and directed W his wisdom. 

CONTRITE: this word signifies beaten or 
bruised, as with hard blows, or a heavy burden | 
and so, in Scripture language, imports one whose 
heart is broken and wounded for sin, in ^iKNiitioii 
to the heart of stone, Is. IxvL 2 Ps. li. 17. IviL 
15. " . 

The^vidence of a broken and contrite spirit ar^ 
1. Deep conviction of the evil of sin. — 2. Humi- 
liation under a sense of it. Job. xiii. 5, 6. — 3. 
Pungent sorrow for it. Zee. xiL lOi — 4. Inge- 
nuous confession of it. 1 John. i. 9. — 5. grayer 
for deliverance from it, Ps. li. 10. Luke x^ 13. 
^6. Susceptibility of good impressions, Esoek. 
xL 19. 

CONTROVERSIAL DIVINITY. See 

DlSrUTATION. « 

CONVENT, See Abhet, Monastery, * 
Monk. 

CONVENTICLE, a diminutive of convent, 
denoting properly a cabal, or secret assembly of a 
part of me mon^ of a convent, to make ar party 
m the election of an abbot. The term cbiiventiqle 
is said by some to have .been first applied in Eng- 
land to the schools of WickUffe, and h^ since 
been used in a way of reproach for those assem* 
blies which dUsem from tne establish^ church. 

In 1664, what was called the eonventi^ act 
was passed, decreeing that if any perwn.' above 
sixteen years of age was present at ai^ meeting 
ifonuiip^cUfoeDt from the church of Snglano, 
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Iviiorc there slioald be five pereons more than the I 
hiouBehold, they shouldf for the first ofienee, mifTer 
three ihonths* imprisonment^ or pay 5/.; for the 
^ond the punishment is doubl^,. and for the 
lllird they werehanished to America orpav 100/., 
and if they returned, to suffer deam. This act 
liavins expired, it was revived in ; for by 23 
Car. n. cap. 1. it is enacted, That if any persons 
(Tf the age of sixteen years, subjects ofahisidng* 
dom, shall be present at any contentJa^ where 
there are five or more assembled they ttall be 
fined five-ahilfings for the first offence, aSd ten 
shillings for the second : and persons preaching 
incur k penalty of twenty pounds. Also suffer- 
ing a meeting to bo h'efd in a house is twenfy. 
pounds penalty : justices of peace have power to^ 
enter such houses, and" seize persons assembled ; 
and if they neglect their duty, they forfeit 100/. 
And if any constable, &c. know of such proceed- 
ings, and do not inform a Justice o^the peace or 
chief magistrate, he shall forfeit 5/. But the first 
ctfWilliim and Maryf cap. 18. ordains that Pro- 
testant tlisscnters shall be exemptexl from these 
ficnaltics : though if they meet m a house witli 
ilie doors locked, barred or bolfeti^such dissenters 
shall have no benefit from the let of William and 
Mary. Officers of the government, &c., present 
at any conventicle at which there shall be ten 
Iversons, if the royal family be not prayed for in 
express words, shall forfeit 40/., and be disabletl. 
Stat. 10 Ann. cap. 2. 

CONVERSATION, or discourse, signifies 
an interlocution between two or more persons, 
with this distinction, that conversation is used for 
any general intercourse of sentiments whatever, 
whereas, a discourse means a conversation limit- 
ed to some particular subject. 

To render conversation at all times agreeable^ 
the following rules have been laid down 1. Tlie 
parties should meet together with a determined 
resolution to please and to bo plea.scd. — ^2. No 
one should Iw eager to interrupt others, or lie un- 
easy at being interrupted. — .3. All should liave 
leave to speak in turn. — 4. Inattention should be 
carefully avoided. — 5. Private concerns should 
never l>e montirtinvi, unless particularly in<}uire(i 
into, and even then as briefiy. as possible.— 6. 
Each person should, as far as propriety wilbadmit, 
be afforded an opportunity of discoursing on the 
Bubj^t with which he is best acquainted. — 7. 
Stories should be avoided, unless short, pointer], 
and quite d propos. — 8. Each person should 
speak often, but not long. Haranguing in private 
company is insupportable. — 9. If the majority of 
the company be naturally silent or reserved, the 
conversation, will flag, unless it be often renewed 
by one who can start new subjects. — 10. It is 
inaproper to laugh at one’s own wit and humour ; 
tliU should be left to the company. — 11; When 
the conversation is flowing in a serious and useful 
channel, never interrupt it by an ill-timed jest. — 
12. It is at all times extremely indelicate to whis- 
per to ono’s next neighbour ; tnia is in some degree 
A fraud, conversaticA beiifg a kind of common 
property.-i-lS.^ In speaking of ab^nt people, the 
infajlibte rule is, to say no more than we should 
say if thOjfc were present. “ I resolve,” said bishop 
Beveridge, ** neve> to speak of a man’s virtues to 
bis face, nor of hb faults behind his back.” A 
golden ruje I the observation of which would at 
oiiw bdtiish flattery aud defamation from the 
world.^ \ , 
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^ CONVICTION 

CONVERSi6n< a change frcm one state' to 
another. Conversitm mtiyhe, 
or that which consists only in an oirtyrard lefon^ 
lion. — 2. Doctrinal^ or a change of sontiniente;-*-^* 

3. Savings i^iich consists in the xj^novation^. 
the heart and lift, ol*a turning from the power 
of sin and Satan unto God, Acts xxvi. 18, and ipr 
produced bv th^nflueiice of Divine grace on the 
soul. — 4. Soigciimes it is put for restortOitm. as In 
the case of Peter, Luke xxii. 32. The illstru- 
menbl cause of conversion is usually the minla- 
try 01 the word ; though sometimes it is produced 
bvYeading, by serious and appropriate conversw' 
tion, sanctifi^ afflictions, &c. “Conversion,* 
sayl'tht great Chamock^ “ is to be distinjguishcd 
from regeneration thus ; — Regeneration ir a spb 
ritual change ; conversion is a spiritual motion . 
in regeneration there is a power conferred r con* 
versionis the exerci|B of tliis jMiwcr : in regene- 
ration there is given us a principle to turn ; con- 
version is our actual turning. In the covenant. 
God’s putting his S])irit into us is distinguished 
from our walking in statnfffi fr/t!ff tfto flrsl*^ 
step we take in the vmy of (h^l, and is sot down 
as the cause of ou^ motion, Ezek. xxxvi. 27. lii 
renewing us, God gives us a jiower ; in converting 
118 , he excites that power. M^n are naturally 
deatl, and have a stone uj>on them : regeneration 
is a rolling away the stone fro% the heart, and a 
raising to newness of life ; anci then conversion 
is as natunil to a rcgenernto man as motion is to 
a lively body. A principle of activity will pn^- 
duce action. In regeneration, man is wholly 
jmssiye; in conversion, he is active. The firtd 
reviving us is wholly the act of God without any 
concurrence of the creature; but after we are re- 
vived we do actively anti vtiluntarily live in his 
sight. Regeneration is the motion of Goil in the 
^creature; conversion is the motion of the creaturo 
to G(k 1, by virtue of that first principle: from thb 
^rineiple all the acts of iH'Iieving, reiientihg, mo> 
tifying, quickening, do spring. In all these a man 
is active ; in the other he is merely passive.” Con- 
version evidences itself by ardent love to God, Ps. 
Ixxih. 25; delight in his people, John xiii. 35; 

I attendance on his ordinances, Ps. xxvii. 4; confi- 
dence in his promises, Ph ix. 10; abhorrence of • 
self, and renunciation of the world. Job. xlii, 5. 
James iv. 4; submission to his authority, «« 
unifonn oliedicnce to his word, Matt, v!f. 20. oea 

CaLLINO, RKnKNKRATFOV. 

CONVERT, a person who is converted. In 
a monastic senao, convetts arc lay -friars, or hro* 
thers admitted for therservice of the house, with 
out orders, and not allowed to sing in the choir. 

CONVICTION, in generalj'is the iTssuranoo 
of the truth of any proposition. In a relimous 
sense, it is the first degree of repentance, and im- 
plies an affecting sense that we are guilty before 
God ; that we can do nothing of ourselves to gain 
his forfeited favour ; that we deserve and Are ex- 
posed to th<f wrath of God ; that sin is verv odious 
and hateful, yea, the greatest of evils. There is 
a natural conviction which arises from natural 
conscience, fear of punishment, momi suasion, or 
alarming providences, but which is not if a per- 
manent naturcl Saving conriefion fl^tne work 
of the Spirit, as* the cause ; though the law, ^»JL 
conscience, the Gospel, or affliction, may he the I 
means, John Tcvi. 8, 9. Canvictions of sin differ ^ 
very much in their degree in differen^rsons. It 
has been observed that those who suffer the most 



CONVOCATION . 

Agonizing zenaations are suoIiSm never before en* 
jcyoci the external call of the Oositfl) or were not 
^vcurcci with the tuition of rcli^ous parents, but 
'nave neglected, or notorious! v abuse<l the means 
To these, conviction i# often sudden, 
ahd produces that horror And# shame which are 
, not soon overctime ; whereas ttujse who have ^at 
under the Oospel trom their infancy have not had 
such alarming convictions, becAftisc they have al- 
ready some ntition of thiii^ and have so 
'much acquointuiire with the Goejiel as admiiiis- 
tors immediate comfort. As it is not, therefore, 
tlie constant method of the Spirit to convince in 
one way, it is improiier for any tu distress them* 
selvlis lK»caiise they are not, or have not ,>)ccc tor- 


CORPELIER 

ed to do any business; and are gcnendly pno- 
Togned from time to time tUl <$sM>lvedi n nnw 
convocation Ixung gcneltdly called alongwHh a 
new naxliament. . 

CdPHTI, Coi»HT, or CopTi, a name giy^rf 
to the ChrvCi^s of Egypt who are pf the i^t of 
the Jacobites. See jACuuiTiis. The Cophtshave 
a patriarch) ^ho resides at Cairo ; buj he takes 
his title fyi)m Alexandria. He lots no archbishop 
under Kfn, but eleven or twelve bishops. The 
rest of Che clergy, whether fSHUilar or regular,, arc 
compSSed of the orders of St. Ajithoiiy, St. Paul, 
St. Atacurius, who have each their monasteries. 
Besidf's the orders of priests, deacons, and sub- 
deacons, the Cophts have, likewi^^, architnan- 


niente<I almost Ui despSir ; they sJiould be rathej*! drites, or abliots ; the dignity v^llc^^of they con- 
thankful that the Spirit of G<k 1 has dealt Umdcriy fer with all the pni 


with them, and opened fothem the Sfiureo of con 
. solution. It is necessary, however, ti^ observe, 
that, in order to repentam^e and converskni to 
\.rod, there iiiust he n*al and histing eonvirtioii, 
which, though it may not lx* the same in degree, 
— oitmc in“\i,.tur.\ KvangcUcal convu*,tit»n 
diflers from legal coiivf«<vCon thus: leg'al arises 
from a eonsidoriition of GodW justiee, fK>wer, or 
ouruscience ; rininsft^lical from GjkI’b goodnt'^s 
and holiness, ayd from a di‘»a/I‘ection to sin • 
ronvictiiiM still conceits there is some retnaining 
Cw.fti ; bK\i r van I it'd! U sensible , there is no goixl 
at all : inrnl wisiies troc*dt»iii from iniin; evan^di- 
from sin : hurdi'ns the heart ; evangelical 

sviftena it; legal is only teiiniorary ; evangelical 
lasting. 

CONVOCATION, an assembly of j^rsons 
for tjio worship of God,^ Lev. xxiii. Numb, 
xxviii. Exoil. xii. 1 ( 5 . An assembly of tlf(‘ clergy 
ft)r consultation upon matters eeolesiastical. 

As the jMrlianient cousists of two distinct houses 
so (liMJS this convocation. The one called the up- 
j)er house,' where the archbishops and bishojis sit 
severally by themselves; the other the lowsr 
house, where all tlie rest of the clergy arc repre- 
sented by their dcputie.s. — 'Flie inferior clergy 
are represented by their proriors ; consi^ling oi 
all the deans and archdeaeons; of one proctor lor' 
rveiy chapter, and two for the clergy of every 
- ilim’-cso — in all, one hundred and forty -three di- j 
vines; viz. twenty -two deans, filly-three archdea- ! 

twenty-four, probondviries, and forty-four 
pi^tors^f the divirosan clergy. The lower houso 
chooses its prolocutor, who is to take care that the 
nieml»ers attfaid, toc^illect their delmtos and votes, 
and to carry their resolutions to the upper house, j 
The C4)nvfX’ation is sununonwl by the king's writ, I 
diivctcd to the archbishop of cjich provinc-e, re- 
ouiringiiira to Summon all bishops, deans, arch- 
neilcons, &c. The p<iwer of tlie <xinvucation is 
linuted by a statute of Henry VIII. They are 
not to make an;^canmis, or ecclesiastical laws, 
without the king's licetise; nor, when permitted, 
can they put them in execution but under several 
restrictioiis. — I'hey have the examiiting and cen- 
suring all heretical and fichisinotical Tkm^^ and 
persons, Ac.; but there lies an appeal to the king 
m chanq^, or to his ddt'gatcs. Tlie clergy in 
'■ convocation, and their servants, have the same 
privileges as Wmbers of i)arliament. In 1665 , 

. lihe ^iStociaioii of the clergy Vave up the privi- 
lege m taxing themselves to the house of com- 
mons, in consideration of their lieing allowed to 
vote at the eleetion of members for that house. 
Since that^rioJ,’ they have b^n sddbm aUow- 


prayers and ceremonies of a strict 
ordination. By a custom of six hundred years* 
standing, if a priest elected hisho}) Ik* not already 
arcliiTuandr|(e, that dignity must be conieiTed on 
him Ix’fore episcojiul ordination. The wcond 
person among the clergy Qfter tin; pat»*r’"ch, is tho 
titular patriarch of .lerusulem, who also resides 
at (yairo. 't'o him belongs the government of the 
Cophtic church during tin* vacancy of the patri- 
arcln I see. To he elected patriarch, itianeces- 
san Carson have lived all Ids hfe in coiiti- 
nenci. . To be elected liishop, the jXTSon rnUbt 
Ih; in tlie cclinate; or if he have been married, it 
must not lx; above once. The priests aiid infe- 
rior ministers ore allowed to be married beforo 
oixiinatiou; but not forced to it, us some have 
observed Tliey huvo a great number of dea- 
cons, and even confer the dimdty frequently on 
their childFcn. None but tlie lowest nink among 
the pctoplc commenc-e ecclesiastics ; whence arises 
that excessive ignorance found among them : 
yet the rcs|x*ct of the laity towards the clergy 
15 very extraordinary. l"he monastic life is 
in gredt esteem among them: to be admitted 
into it, there is always rcxpiired the consent of 
the bishop. I’hc religious C ophts, it is said, 
iiiuke a vow of (x^rpetual chastity ; renounce the 
w'orld, and live wiln gieat austerity in deserts, 
they are obliged to slee]> in their clothes and theii 
girdle, on a nad stretched on the ground; and 
to prostrate themselves -every evening one hun- 
dred and fifty times with their faco: and breast on 
the ground. They are all, liolb men and wc?nen, 
of the lowest class of tlic jx-opte, and live on 
alms. The nunnejric's are properly hospitals, 
ajid few enter but widows reduced to beggary. 

CORBAN, ill Jewish an6quil3^, were those 
oilerings which had life; in opposition to the 
minchaby or those which had not. U is derived 
from the word karaby which sigidhes, ‘*to ap* 
j>roach Ixxjuuse the victims were broughf to the 
door of the talx^rnaclc. Tho corixin were almyc« 
looked ui)on as the most sacred oilerings. The 
Jews are reproached^ with defeating, by means of 
the corban, the pnx*ept of the fifth coniniandment, 
which enjoins the respect due to parents; for 
when a ciiild had no mmd to relieve the Whnts of 
his father or mother, •he wAild say to them — “It 
is a gift Qxjrfian) by whatsoever thou nii^teat be 
profited by me i c. “ 1 have devotci that to 
God which you ask of me, and it is no longer 
mine to give.’* Mark vii. 11. 

OORDELJER, a Franciscan, or religious of^ 
the order of St. Francis. I he denomination 
corMicr is said to have given in t4ie war of 
^k^ewis against the infidels^ wlierein itt/riara 



• UOVKRANT 

fnpttyf re^ulsH the baxbariami, uful tLit 

king iiaving inquired their name, it was answered, 
they Were people eordeliez, ** tied with topes i” 

^ Alltidin^to the girdle of rope, or cord, tied with 
knotS) whiftfl they wolire ns part ol' their hahtt. 
CORNAllISTS, the disdplesW Theodeie 
e Oornhert, an enthuiuastlc sccretary^f the states 
< of Holland. Tie wrote, at the same ftme, against 
the Catholics, ^Lutherans, and Calvlusts.' £Ie 
“ ninintalmHl that every religious embmnnion 
needed reformation but he added, thamo i)er- 
son had" a ri|jht to engage in acrohipliraing il 
without a misHion supported by miracles. He 
wtis also of opinion, that a person might he a 
, goo?i ChristiaTi •without being a member of ai^i 
visible church. ^ 

COVENANT, a contract, or agreement,' 
between two or more parties on e4»rtain terms. 
'I'he terms made use 6f in the Scriptures for 
covenant, are aud The forrnersig- 

iii/jcR choosinffi or friendly jjarting; as in cove- 
nants eiikr^siTtv, i^ai«endly manner^ consented, 
and so bound bimself to thc^oeen terms ; the 
latter signifies icstainenty as all blcssfngs of 
the covenant are freely dispe^d to us. The won! 
coveniinf is also used for an immubible ordinsnee, 
Jer. xxxiii. 3(); a promise, Exod. xxxiv. TO. Is. 
lix. 21 ; and also for a precept, '.Jcr. xxxiv. 13, 
14. In Scripture we rend of varipus venants ; 
such as those made with Noah, Abraham, and 
the Hebrews at large. Anciently covenants were 
made and ratified with* great solemnity. Tfie. 
Scriptures allude to the cutting of animals asun- 
der , denoting that, in the same manner, tho per- 
jured and covenant-breaker should be cut asun- 
der by the vengeance 6f God, Jcr. xxxiv. 18. 

The covenants which more especially relate to 
the human race, arc generally culled the* covcnorli 
‘of works arid the covenant of grace. , 

The covenant of loorke is tliat whereby Gotl 
requires perfect olHidience from his ermtures, in 
such a manner as to maltc no express provision 
for the pardon of olfonces committed against the 
preempts of it on the repentance of such oifbndcrB, 
nut pronounces a sentence of death upon them, 
Gen. ii. Gal. iv. 24. Fs. Ixxxix. 3, 4. The cove- 
nant of grace is generally defined to he that 
which was fnadc with Cfhrist, as the second 
■ Adam, and in him with all the elect as lus seed, 
Is. xlii. 1—6. 1 Pet. L 20. Is, lu. 13.. 

I. The covenant of 'ivorks wds made with 
Adam; the condition of which WBii, his perse- 
verAnco during the whole time of his probation : 
the reward annexed to this obedience was the 
continuance of him and his rasterity in such per- 
fect huliness-dnd felicity he then had, while upon 
earth, and everlasting life with God hereaxW, 
•*T4ie threatened for the bnaach of the 

command was condemnation; tenninating in 
deiith temporal, spiritual, anil eternal. The heals 
of this covenant were, tne tree of knowledge ami 
the tree^e^ life; and, perhaps, the SabbatB and 
Panoiee, *Gen. il tii vi. 24. Roua v. 12. 
1D» This oovenanrwas urdkeft la Adames eat- 
Ing^ of the jforbidden fruit, where^ he and his 
poeteri^ wm all subject to ruin, Geu. iii. Rom. 
V. 12. and without the uiterventbu of the 
divino gpice and mdn^, would have been 1<^ for 
i ever, Rom. iii. 23.. The Diriue Being, foreseeing 
th^iri infinite wisdom iand unspeakable compasr 
ktd^ planed the covenant of gmee ; by vlr|iK of 
which ^ people are reinstated in (he hleasijm 
, if? S ^ 



of purity, k^wle 
out a possitmUy ( ^ ^ ^ _ 

II. The covenant of graee^ Some 
makes a distinction between the covenant i 
demption andAhat of {pace ; the former, th^ 

OCAS made with Ohriffi in eternityxthe latieifl 
believers in time.* Others object to thisy and 
po^ it a needless distinction; for there is hut 
covenant of yrlw, and not two* in which 
head and memuers are concerned; and,,blf*" 
the covenant ol grace, properly spealung, \ 
not be made between Uod and man; for whot 
.caif man restipulate with God, which is in hit 
power to do or give him, and which Goil hasmot 
a prior sight unto 7 Fa)|on man has neither in- 
clination to yield obedience, nor powcuto perform 
it. The parties^ therefore^ in this eovenqnt^ are 
generally said to he the Father and the Son; but 
Dr. GilAiippo^s thi^ the Holy Ghost should nst 
be excludiHi, since he is promised in it andi in 
conspiiuence of it is sent down into the hearts of 
liclievers ; and wnicb must hH 
with his consent. If j 
Trinity, it is more pwer to suppose that they 
were all engaged^ Inis plan of the covenant 
than to Hiip^se that the Father and Son were 
engaged exclusive of the Holy Spirit, 1 Jqibn V. 

6, 7. As to the work of the Son, it was 

and appointii^t of the Fathew that tHTlfflula 
take toe charff and care of his piople, John vl 
39. Heb. ii. 13; redeem them by his blood, John 
xvii. Heb. x ; obey the law in their room, Rom. 
X. 4 ; justify them by his righteousness, Dan. ix. 
24, and finally, presort them to gloxy,^ Isa. 
xl. Jesus Cniiet, according to tne divine 
purpose, liecamc tho representative an^ command 
head of his people, Epn. £ 22, 23. Col. 18. 
They were all considered In. him, and represented 
miy him, Eph. i. 4 ; promlaos of grace and glory ' 
I uiade to them in bju, Tit. i. 2. 1 Cor. i. m); he 
ilhficred in their stead, 2 Cor. v. 21. He is alix) 
to be considered as the mediator of tho covenant 
by whom justice is satisfied, and man reconciled 
to God. See art Mkdiator. He is also tht 
surety of Ihis covenant Heb. vii. ^ as he took 
the whole debt upon him, freed his .people from , 
the cliarge, oboyed the law, and engaged to hrii^ 
his peo[dC to glory, Heb. ii. 13. Isa. xlix. ft, 6. 

IS called the testator of the covenqgt, Ufpalpa 
i^denominatod a Testament, Heb. vii. ^ 
ix. 15. He^disjxMes of his blessings^ according 
to bis will or testament^ which k undtorabte^' 
signed by bis hand, and sealed by his blood* In 
tins covenant, as we before obaprvf^, the Holy 
Spirit also is engaged. His ogsmil jjp^giveiLto 
every part thereof; ne brings his people intaiho ^ 
enjoyment of its blessings, 1 Pet. i. 2, 2 These, 
ii. 13. He was concerned in fhe incarnation of 
Christ, Matt i. 18, and assisted h|s human nor' 
ture, Heh. lx. 14. He takes of^tha things of 
Christ, ftnd shows tl^ni unto us*; cleans en- 
lightens^ saflctifies, establishes, end comforts Ilia 
people, aocoiriii^ to the plan of the covenant. 
Rom. viii. 15^ la See Holy Ghost. 

III. . The vTopet^gs of this covenord are imk 
as these: 1. It is eternal, being mgde before 

Eph. 1 3, 4. 2 yim. i. 9 —5. Divirff^ 

origin, sjmngiiig entirely from free gvaea Koiri^ 
xl 5, 6. Pa. Ixxxix. 2, 3. 2a^. ItTs jCMuto 
and unconditfonal, Eph. ii ^ 9.-^« Il» 
and complete^' wanting nothinA 2 Ban^xxiil * 

5. U is sure and umnovaable, ua. Hv. 10. tr. 8. 
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& OUledi now in opposition to tho ^ and as its 
blosinngs will bo always liew, Hob. tul 6. 8. 

iy« TViese ttoo - oovsnant* abote^tntioned 
‘ in gome thing»i othero they differ, 1. 

"Jtt both,*’ says Witsins^ ’’the poHies concerned 
aie Gh)d and man . — ^ In k>thf the same promise 
* af otemal life.— 3. The condition of boUi is the 
■0^ perfect obedience to the prescribed | for 
it is not worthy of God. to admit to a Messed 
‘VIbomkiunion with him but in the way eS holiness. — 
4* In both is the same end, the glory of God. 
Bat they difier in the following respects : 1. In 
the covenant of works, the character or reUftion 
pf God is that of a supreme lawgiver, and the 


pi vjrou IS uuu ox a Bupremo lawgiver, aiiu iiio i f:uxiuHiicu vugcituvu awi uicii 

chief good, rejoicii^ ta communicate happhiCBsrwas apj^ved by the j^rliameni end ossemMy at 


lo his creatures. In tne covenant of grate he 
appears as infinitely merciful, adjudging life to 
the elect sinner, agreOably to his wisdom and jus- 
t^ce.— ^ In the covenant works there vfss no 

mediator; the covenant of grace has a mediator^ 
Christ.--^ In the covenant of works, the condi- 
tion of perfect obedience was required to be per- 
''%iru.£tr.oy mhri luuisSifV^ covenant. In the co- 


venant of grace the same^ndition is proposed, also renewed m occasion of his coronation at 
. _ * * 1 . .JL ^ 1 1 1 = -L _ i ¥_ * Scone, in 1651. The covenant was ratified by 

pfii I -ampnt in this year ; and the suliscription of 


hut to bo pertfoi^i^ by a nfciliatoiv— 4. In the 
coiranant or works man is considerdPas working, 


. and rewardois to be given of debt. In the 
covenant of grace the man in covenant is conid- 
lievisg; eternal life htm^g given as the 
merit of the mediator, out of frM grace, which 
excludes all boasting. — 5. In the covenant of 
works sotnethiiig is r^uired as a condition, which 
4»eiiig performedj entitles to reward. ^ The cove- 
nant or grace Consists not of conditions, but of 
pfomises : the life to be obtained ; faith, which 
we are made partakers of Christ ; perseverance, 
end, in a woru, the whole of salvation, are abso- 
lutely promised.— 6. The special end of the co- 
venant of works was the manifestation of th^ 
holiruiss, goodness, and justice of God ; but the 
special end of the covenant of grace, is the praiie 
. of the gloiT of his grace, ana the revelation of 
his unaearchalile and mamfdd wisdom.” — 7. The 
covenant of works was only for a time, but the 
covenant of grace stands sure for ever. 

V. The adminutration of the covenant qf 
* ^oce. The covenant of grace, under the Old 
Teatamen^ was exhibited by promises^ saorifioes, 
" », oydinance^ and pro^ecies. Under 


' New it ^ administered m the preaching of me 
Gospel, liaptism, and the Lord’s Supper; in which 
gr^ and salvation are held forth in more fi^css, 
evidence, and elficacy to all nations, 2 Cor. iil 6 — 
18.' Heb. viii. Matt xxviii. 19, 20. But in both 
lieripdr, the mediator, the whole substance, bless- 
lngi» dnci manner of obtaining an interest therein 
!^&ith,ani the veiy same, without any difier- 
€Qoe. Heb. xi. 6. GaL iii. 7. 14. The reader^ 
who may wish to have a more enlarged view oi 
, this, aubjeot, may peruse WUsius^ Strongy or 
BoeUm oh the C&venatffe, in the former of 
^ i^a^i^eq peciaily he will find the subJUst masterly 

Covenant, in ecclesiastical history, denotes a 
isontract ec convention qgr^ to by the Scotch in 
tho year 1638Ufiar maintaining their religion nee 
from innovatiaa. In 1581, the^eneral asaomhly 
^ Scotland ^w np a confession of fiiith, or mi’- 
‘ tionol Condemning episenpa] govern- 

ment, unw naiAe pf Aierarehyj whSh vras 
ttgned by Jmes 1. and which he emoixied on all 
bis sttbjeotsr^t was agai^ subiciiDod i 


98 


in 1590 


COVETOUSNESS ^ - 

and 1596. The subscription was renewed m 
1638f pd the subscribers engaged by oath Jto 
maintain -religion in the some atate as it was in 
ISf^, and .to reject all innovations mtroduoedLr 
sincethat time. This oath, annexed to the qpn- 
feasion of fafitl^ received tlie name of Covenani, 
as those w^ rabscribed H were called CoverutrU- 

Sdlem^ledjpte and covenant was established in 
the yeajrl64$ and formed a bond of union be- 
tweenpcotland and England. It was sworn to 
and suliscribed by many in both notions ; who 
hereby solemnly abjured popery and prelacy, and 
combined together for their mutual defence. It 


Westminster, and ratified by the gporal assem- 
bly of S<x)tland in 1645.— King CnAles 1. disap- 
proved of it when he surrendered himself to the 
Scots army in 1646 ; but, in 1650, Charles 11. 
declared his approbation both of this and the na- 
tional c.ovenant by a solemn oath ; and,* in Au- 
gust of the saihe year fiirth€f13Cblaratioii 

at Dunfernifine same purpose, which was 


It wiiarequired by every member, without which 
the constitution* of the parliament was deidared 
null and void., h produced a series of distrac- 
tions in the subsequent history of that country, 
and was voted illegal by parliament, and provi- 
sion made against it. Btat. 14 Car. 1 L c. 4. 

COVETOUSNESS, an iinreawnable desira 
after that we have not, with a dissatisfaction with 
what we have. It may i^rther be considered as 
consisting in, 1.^ An annous carking care aliout 
the tilings of this world. — ^2. A rapacity in get- 
ung. — Too fre^i^ntly includes sinister and ille- 
gal wayii of obtaining wealth. — 4. A tcnacious- 
nesB in keeping. It is a vice which marvellously 
prevails upon and insinuates itself into the heart 
of man, and for these reasons : it often tears a 
near resemblance to virtue; brings with it many 
plausible reasons ; and raises a man to a state ot 
reputation on account of his riches. ’’There 
cannot be,” as one o^rves, ”a more unrebson- 
adle sin than this. It is unjust; only to covet, is to 
wishvto be unjust. It is crttel; thexovetous must 
harden thpiselves against a thousand plaintive 
voKiCS. It is un^ateful; such forget Iheir former 
obligations and their present supportera It is 
foolish; it destroys reputation, Imaks the rest, 
unfits for tlie perr(>rmance of duty, and is a con- 
tempt of God himself : it is unprecedented in all 
our examples of virtue mentioned^ in the Scrip- 
ture. One, indeed, spoke unadv&edly with nu 
tips ; another cursed and swore ; a third was in 
passion ; and a fourth commitM adulteiy ; but ' 
vdfich of the saints ever lived in the habit of ico- 
yetousness 7 Lastly, it is idolairyj Col. iii. 5, the 
idolatry of the heart ; where, as in a temple, the 
miserable wretch excludes God, sets vup geld in- 
stead of him, and ijaces that* confidence in it 
which belongi to the Great Supreme alono.” Let 
those who live in the habitual practice qf it con- 
I J side^ibe judgments that have neon incited on 
' such charact^ Josh. vii. 21. Acts v. ;'^e misexy 
with which it is attended , the curse such persona 
axe to soci^; the denunciations and cautidni * 
respecting, it 'in the 'Holy Scripture; fnd<*W 
afibc^iaSy' Ubfirs Xben from God, kSaa ha|mmSN( 
hcaTcfl. ScotVe Esst^^ TS^Ta, 



f cc>I^^^cfL^ 

yoL IiobinsoT ^$ Mor , EUeereia ^^ 

hX4 lY. Scmtin^s Serm. vd. v. scr. Id. £iig. tnuifl. 

COUNCIL, ah assomWy of 'iiinoiw n>et to- 
sethor far the purpotie or<ton8u1tiition { an ihiaein* 
h]f of deputies or commisflionerB wnt frahi seve- 

** bonds in* a 


rai churches, associated by cei 
general body, Acts i. vi. kv. xxi. 

ChuNCiL, (Ecumfini^at or Ge 
sefnbljr which represtmts tiie wiioic 
Christian church. The Romanists 



JR an aS' 
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teen of limn, Bullinger six. Dr. Eridea^iK^ven, 
and biahpp Beveridge emlit, Which, he sj^s, 
all the senelhl councils wuich have ever been held 
singe the time of the flpit Christian 
They are its follow;*-!. The ctmnml uf Ni<!e'^ 
held in the reign of Constantine , the Great, on 
account of the heresy of Arms. — ^8. The council 
of Conatahtinople, calli^ under the reign and by 
the command <h Theodosius the Gresf, for much 
tlio saiuo end that the former council was sutn- 
nioned. *~3. T he c^ungil of fl^phesus, consened 
by Tht^mibl the suit of Ncs- 

torivw.v— 4. The council artijwiallteon, held in 
the reign of Marcianua, widen ipproved of the 
Eutycliian heresy. — .5. !!ie second council of 
Constantinople, assembled by the eiujicror Justi- 
nian, Condemn^ the three chaiiters taken out of 
the liook of Theodorus of Mopsucstia, having first 
d<H;ided that it' was lawful to anathcm:iti?.c tho 
dead. Some authors tell us that they likewisi^ 
condemned the ficveral errors-of Origen alvofitthe 
Trinity, the jdurality of Worlds, and prc-existencc 
of souls, — ^6. The tlnrd council of Constantinople, 
held by the command of Constantins Pogonatus, 
the eqiperor, in which they received the de^itbhs 
of the first five general councils, and jjarticularly 
that against Origon and Theodorus of Mo|)8iic^ 
tia.— >7. Tho second Nicene council. — 8. TJu^ 
fourth council of Constantinople, a.s8einb||Cd when 
Xouls II. was oinpcror'of the West Their regu- 
lations amcontained in twenty-seven canons, the 
heads oY which the reader may find in Dupin., 
Whatever may be said in favour of general coun- 
cils, their utility has been doubted by smiie of the 
wisest men. Dr. .lurtin says, i'they have been 
too much extolled by Papists, aiid by some Pro- 
testants. They were a collection of men who 
wore frail ancl fallible. Some of those Councils 
were not assemblies of pious and learned divines, 
but cabals, the majority of which were quarrel- 
some, fanatical, domineering, dishonest .prelates, 
who wanted to compel men tp appri^,all their 
Opinions, of which they themselves hro no clear 
conceptions, and to anathematize and o^iprew 
those who wpuld not implicitly submit to their 
detohninatidns.*^ JoriirCs iror/ri?, Vo1^ vii.clmrge2j 
, Broughton's Diet,; MosfUim's Eecl. Histiy Index. 

Councils, PromneiaLor Oceasional^ haveliecn 
numerous. At .Aix-la-Chapelle, A. 0. 816, a 
council was held forregulating the cahotis of car 
thedfal churches. The council of Savonnierica, 
in was the tint 'which gave the title of Mntit 
ChristW King to t|ie King of France; but 
niJt become ihO peetdiar appcllatinai of that sove- 
reign ti|l -1469.^ Of Troy^ in to decide the. 
disjputeg about t&e imperial dignity. Tb« second 
coanni! ItOTl restrains the clergy from 

lamyhsg. * The eoiintm of Clonpont, in 1095. 
The ^letonuadbynw detemdn^ in tl^<rom g!il 

tet ctM^ranjto the bead of the church, 
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siwly of the bkhoi^ Whb used to I 

tide. Here, also, Hugh, an^bilihatt of 
ol)ta^ira of the pope a oonfirmation or tho |i 
of his sec over that of 8ena Thb comm/ pi, 
Rheims, sundnoned ^y F4Ugi*niU8 QI. In llilK ^ 
called an assemMy df Cisastiian Gaul, in ^hadi :,; 
ad\^wees, or patrons of churches, are nrohibih|d/i;. 
tiding mort> tlmii ancient fees, upon pain 0 tC 
pmation. anc^^lcsiustical burial. Bishonw 
cont^ subileacons, monks, and nuns, are riJhnibKj' 
ed from marrying. In-this council the doetliUfr 
of the Trinity wus decided; hut upon soparidliiM ^ ^ 
tHVI mpe called a Congregation, in which Che eat- 
dinalB pretended they bad no right to judge of 
dof^hiiml iioints ; that this was tho privilege pe- ^ 
culiar'to the pot»e. The council of Strtariuib, in 
](li6,‘ wherein tnrcT popes who assumed tN 
chair were dej^osed. The cpuncU of Clarendori in 
Engln^ againi^t *B([;^‘ket, held in 11^., The ^ 
l^council of Lornbez, in.tlie country of ^ ^ 

occasioned Ivy aomedisturbanceHn acoount 
of the Amigensea; a crU8ad^r||^)rm|^^ti]||^ 
account, and an armjypalfllWxiirJ^CTfflRTn^ 
nocent III. spirited v^mis barbarous war. 
miiilcwas^m aj)oiElc, the count of Toulouse the . 
vietim, unMsimon, coutU of hlohtfnrtr the Ooa- 
ductor or chief. The cou ncil ofiriParis, ini^jlO, in 
whi^Aristotle^s metaphysics wcrocmpted^jl^ 
to tne fiames^iJp^t the refmemcjilii ol lllllf 
ph^r should liKe a bad tendency on men’s mindi, ' 
by »pf>lying tbyso Hubjoets to religion. The coun-' 
ciI ol Pisa, begun March the 2d, 1409, in which 
Benedict Xlll. and Gregory Xn:.weredeposed« ^ 
Another eouncil, sometimea. called generavheld ^ 
^t Pki, in 1505. Lt'wis XII. of Prance assetu- 
hled a national coun<;il at Tours (being highly 
disgusted with the pope,) 1510, wh^ was present ' 

I the cardinal De, Gurc e, deputed by the emperof^; 
Mnd it was then agreed to convene a general oOun-r j 
^il at Pisa, Murrat/'s Histoiu of Religion^ 

* • Council of Tr*ent. See Trent. 

COURAGE is that quality of tho mind that 
enables men to encounter difliculties and dangers. 
Natural courage. is Umt which arises chiefly from 
constitution ; morgl or spiritual is tliat whititi hi 
prodliced firom principle^ or a sense of duty. Cou* ^ 
rage and fortitude arc often used as synonymous^ 
hut they may be distinguished thus ; fortitude is. 
r^nness of mifid that supports pain ; 
aaive fortitude, tliat meets dangers, andattempts 
to rejwl them. See Portitcde. Courage, sayip 
Addison, that grows from constitution, yei^ often 
forsakes a man wlien he I^ios occasion for it ; ^and 
wlicn it is only a kind of instinct in the sdm, It 
breaks out on all occasions without juilginent of 
discretion ; but that eourage which arises^ ftom a 
sense of duty, anj irom a*fear of offending Him 
that made us, always a^ts in an uniform manner, 
and according |o the dictates of right reason. 

CREATION, in its primary Inipo^ rigniflea 
the biingir^ into being something whichnhd not 
b^ore exisp Tlie term is tlicreforc most gehe* - 
rally applied to* the original production oTsha 
materials wlicreof ihe vieihle world is compos^ 

It is also used secondary or subordinaie sehsSi 
to denote those subsequent operatgnis of ilie JHStf , 
uixrti the matter produced, by wh^.Ahedrhd^ 
system of Notate, ami all the ^mjtiva^OftmiflM 
things, receive Ibeir form, qualities, iiadlawb, >? •' 

lliere is no fubject coneoniinglvhicd^lWWM 
men luive difi^oed m their coiijst^itfcs iiiimt thnn 
ill this of creation. ' ® It is certaiht” ' i»' *' fjbod 
» / 



CREATlOr^ 
writer obaems^ ** tb^ npne ct the ancient philo- 
aOphera had the ainallest idea of its being posmbio 
p> produce a mi^tance out* of nothing, or that 
even the power of the Deity himeelf could work 
tsHhout ai^ materialfl to work llipon. Hence 
aome of them, among whom <wa8 Aristotle, as- 
, aerted that the world was eternal, both as to its 
Inaller and form. Others, tho^h they betieypd 
^hat the gpds had jgiven the wt^l its fonn,*Vet 
?Wma^Ined the materials whereof it is comjioseu to 
have been eternal. Indeed, the opinions ‘of the 
^ indents, who had not the benefit of revelation, 
Were on this head so confused and contradiett^y, 
that nothing of any consequence can be deduct 
from tlneip. The free-thinkers of our own^and^ 
of former a^es have denied the po^ibilityof cre- 
ation, as being a contradiction to reason ; and of 
cotiseqiienee liave taken the opportunity from 
thence to discrodit revaiatioB. On the oilier hand, 
many defii^eTs of the sacred writings have as; ' 
ieiM toIPcrpation out of nothing, so far from 
^ reason, is not hnly pro- 
-TJUDS^wt aenmiiwraoI>^'*^ain. Nay, some have 
gone eo for as to say, that ^om the very inspec- 
tion of the visible system of Watur^ we are able 
to infer khat if was once in a stateflf non-cxist- 
enceJ^ ‘We cannot, Iiowever, here enter into the 
P ^nitt lttplicity of the arguments on both sides ; it is 
ekitmgu'atiV ^<1 t<k.^noYr what God has been j^sed 
to reveal, bbtli concerning himself and the works 
trf his hands. Men, nfiu other animals that in- 
habit the earth and the seas; all the immense va- 
rieties of herbs and plants of which the^'vegctablc 
kingdom consuls t the globe of the earth ; and the 
expanse of the ooean, these we know to hi^fc been 
produced by his power. Besides the terrestrial 
world, which we inliabit, we see many other ma- 

ji: j «.i 


'Serial bodies disposed around it in the wide ^tent j^upported by sufficient authorirics,^ wfakh they 


of space. The moon, which is in a particulan 
mannsr connected with our earth, and even de^ 
pmdent upon it; tho^ sun, and the other planet^, 
with their satellites, which fike the earth cir- 
culate round the sun, and appear to derive from 
him light and heat; those bodies which we call 
fixed star^ and consider as illuminating and che- 
rishing^ vrith heat each its pebuliar system of pla- 
nets; and the comets which at certain periods 
surprise us with their appearance, and the na- 
\jhoao connexion with the general system 
oTNatuR, or with any particular system bf 
planets^ we cannot pretend to have fully disco- 
vered; these are so many more of the Deity’s 
vrerks, firom the conterdplation of which we can- 
not hut conceive the most awful ideas of bis cre- 
ative povj^ef. ' 

** Mhtter, nowevor^ whatever the varieties of. 
form under which it is madd'^to appear, the rela- 
,tlre disposition of its parts^ or the morions coiii- 
municated to it, is hut Sn inferfor part of the 
works of cr^rion. We beliovo ourselves to ^ 
animated with, a much higher principle than 
bmte matter; ip viewtog the monnfos and eco- 
nop^ of the lower aninuls^ we can sodree avc^ 
oonrist of something 
modifications of matter and 
ilanetary bc^dies, which seem 
!S nearly agalogoua tePthofie 
ly, as well as it, destined for 
lal, inteUi^nt beings, 
ences of an higher or- 
ly briow the Delty^ 
Of thoM sjfontuol 


CREATION 

beings, eafied angda^ we have express intimotiiin 
in l&riptaie (see the article A.ngbl.) But the 
hmits of the#roarion we must not pretend to de- 
fine.*, How. far the regions of sp^ extend, or.' 
how they are filled, we know not. How the 
planetary worlds, the sun, nnd the fixed stars 'are 
occupied, not pretend to have asceitained. 
We are ignorant how wide a diversity of 
forms, vnt^t an infinity of tiviim animated beings 
may inhj^ut our own globe. So confined is out 
knowh^gai of creation, yet so grand, so awful, 
that ]^rt which our narrow i^ersfendings con 
comj^hend, ^ s 

” CTtfncerning the^periods of time at which the > 
Bei^ executed his several wor]ia it caniio\ be. 
pretended that mankind have had opportunities 
of receiving very particular information. Many 
have been the conjectures, and curious the fan- 
cies of learned men, rc6pef!tiiig it ; but, after all, 
we must be indebted to the saci^ writings for 
the best information.” Different copiesf indeed, 
give different dates. of tire 

Bible, whiclgfoe Q^'istians, for good reason^ con- 
sider as the mqff! authentic, dates the creation of 
the limrld 3944 yeare' before the Christian era. 

. Samaritan Bible, again, fixes the era of the 
creaifon 4305 years before , the Birth of Christ 
And'^thc Greeks translation, known ^ the name 
of the Septuagint version of the Bible, gives 
5370 M the number of the years which inter- ‘ 
\ened between these two periods. By comparing 
the various dates in the sacred writings, examin 
ing horw these have come to disagree, atid to he 
diversified in different copies; endeavouring to 
reconcile the most authentic profane with sacred 
chrenology, some ingeniw men have' formed 
schemes of chronology piaiisible, indeed, but not 


more than w 
motioni^Thfl 
tobetn drci 
^ooreiurtk 
the* hahitationa^ 

The exiirtence 
dm than molt 
appeen fixtvmMl|y .pibbahl& 
100 


'would [ 
to any < 


us to rtxfeive in preference 

those above mentioned. Usher mokes 

out from the Hebrew Bible 4P04 years as the 
term between the creatbn and the birth of Christ. 
Josephus, according to Dr. Wills and Mr. Whis- 
ton, makes it 4658 years ; and M. Pezron, with 
the help of the Septuagint, extends it to 5873 
years. Usher’s system is tlie most generally ro-. 
ceived. ' But though these different systems of 
chronology are so inconsistent, and* so slenderly 
supported, yet the differences among them are 
so inconsiderable in comparison with wose which 
arise before us when we contemplate the chrono- 
logy of the Chinese, the Chddeans, and the 
Eg^^onS, and they agree so well with tlie gene- 
raiinfbrmkion of autlrenric history, and with the 
appearances of nature and of society, that t^y 
may be considered as nearly fixing the true 
period of the creation of ihe earthy” Uncertain 
however, on we may be oe to the exact rime or ' 
the creation, we may ^profitably apply ourselves 
to the contemplation ctf this immense febric. In- 
deed, the beautiful and multiform wo^ks around 
08 must strike the mind of eveiy helmJdcr with 
^ll^r and admiration, tmless be enveloped 
iMfbotrance^ and ebaified to ihe'earth with 
sensuality.^ These works way nrochum 

the wj|io% the power, and tho 'ffoodj^i^of the 
CMtoa/' Creation b a b^ w^h nicest 
)y with the.deepest ai^tion. 
art, rite more it b i 
rite more li opens to us sources of a^ 

Ite great Author; the more it calb fort 

tic^ Widths more it demailds our praise. ^Hem 




i * ' , 

•veiy tfibiff w adjusted in the ezeelMft order; all 
' anewering the wivet ends, and acting accertling 
to the appointed Im of Deity. • l^erethe Cjjhria- 
^ tian is led into the most defightfvd' field of eon- 
templaiion. To him every pebble beoomea a 
prdacher, and every atom a step by|^hioh.iie ap- 
eende to his Creator. dPlaced in^ ws boantihil 
temple, and looking around on ^|l%tt8 various 


ilmistin 
works ; 
£rER- 


pai^ he dannot llhlp joining with 
saying, ***0 Lord, how manifold are, 
in wisdom hast thou piade themaU'*^^ 

NIT V of God. - . w 

• See Ray and^lackmore on tl)fL Creation t 
art Creation. Enc. Brit.; Derhar^Aotro ati4^ 
Php8wo4heolpgy i Herv^a Meditation r "hd 
Pluphda ^Nature Diaplaynd ; S^iyn^a 
tions on Hut Works of -God. 

CREDULITY', the belief of any prop^ition 
without sufficient evidence of iU' truth.* 

CREED, a form of words in ^which the ar- 
ticles of* fjuth ara comptebended. See Confes- 

The most anSniHor^aN^MIIi that which 
goes Under the name of the Apwra* (freed (see 
below) ; besides this, there are Mveral other an- 
cient forms and scattered remains of creeds to be 
met with in the primitive records of tbe church; 
as,^!. The form of a^ipstolical doctrine collected 
by Origen. — 2. A fragment of a creed preserved 
fy Tertullian. — 3. A remnant of a creed in the 
works of Cyprian.— 4. A creed comttosed by 
Gregory Thaumaturgiis for the use oi hla own 
clmrch. — 5. I’he creed of Luc^n, the martyr, 
6. The creed bf tlie ^]X)stolical constitutions. 
Besides these scattered rt^inains of the ancient 
creeds, there are extant some- {lerfect fom^ as 
those of Jerusalem, Cesan'a, Antioch, &c. 


munion qfJke and"f^ tjfe atorlaifliif. 
From all wmoh it 'may ^ gathefed. Chat ttMgh 
this ereed may he aaid to be that of jhn 
in regard to the doctrines contained Sf|C 

it cannot be mieircd to thepi aH the auth^.oyl. 
Its grea^^ antiqinty,^owevet^ may^be 
from hence, that the whole tonS) as it 
stands in the En^^isb liturgy, is to be fotjlidl^ 
tfib works cffJft, Ambrose and Ruffinutf 
former of whom flourished in, the fhfrdi Mil 
latter injhe fourth centory. ^ The 
Christians, did not . publicly r^ite tbarc^sedi ||k 
eppt at baptisms, which, unless in cases of ttaiM* 
sity:, were only at %ster and Whitsuntide, ' T%p 
cemtoant Tcp^atbig* of it was not introdnced Ixtto 
tiie cbmeh tillsthe end ofthe fifth centbry ; about 
which time Peter Gnaphiu^ bishop of Antioch^ 
prescribed the recital or it every Ume diviii^W 
vice wai performed. ^ See Kin^a ‘ 

Apoatlea? Creed ; ona Bnttmda Ex, 
in his Works, vol. ii. 

CREED, ATHANASIAN> 
confession of fiiitb, lonuvfpiiiM 
drawn up by Athana^V^ bishop Of Al^cmidiiai 
in the fourth ccnliry» to justify himsidf ajpuast 





ermany, about 


CREED, APOSTLES', tea formula or sun|J are' of a contAiy**|»ersuaai6n, '"The jopiecoj^ 
mary of the Christian faith, drawn up,' according ^hurches of America hnVO rejected it As to the 
to Ruffinus, liy the apostles themselves; who, matter of i^ it is given as a 8umma|y of thf^ hrqa 
during 'tlieir stay at Jerusalem, Boon after our Arthodox fait^ Unhappily, however, It has pioitod 


Lord’s ascension, agreed upon this creed as a rule 
offiiith. Baronius and others conjo^ure that 
they did not compose it till the second year of 
Claudius, a little liefore their dispersion; but 
there are many reasons which induce us to ques- 
tion whether the anostlcs composed any such 
creed. For, •!. Neitner St. Luke, nor any other 
writer before the' fifth century, make any men- 
tion of an assembly of the apostles for composing 
a creed. — 2. Tlie wthers of the first three centu- 
ries, in disputing against the hcietics, endeavour 
to prove that the doc.trine contained, in this creed 
was the same which the apostles taught; but 
thej^ never pretend that the apostles composed it. 
3. If the.ipoatlfcs had made this crcc^ it would have 
been the same in all churches and in a Images; and 
*alkiuthors would have cited it after the same man- 
ner. But the case is quite otherwise. In the se- 
cond and third ages of the church there were as 
many creeds as authors ; and the sa^ author sets 
dowx^tlie creed aftor a difTcrent manner in seye- 
ral jfmioeSf of hia works ; which is an evit^||A 
that there was not, st that time, aiw creed tepla 
ed to bq the apositos*. in the fm^th centoy, 
Ruifinus compares together the three qnoient 
creeds of stbe okurohes of Aquileia, Rdn^ and 
the East, vhiefi difl^ very eonsklerabiy. Be- 
•tdesi thm deeds difiSM not only in the terms 
an^eznresriqiis, but even in the article^ some 
bfChi^ YOffe oodttod in one or other of ^em; 
anetl as those of the diocent into hellt the 

m IjT 


the caIumnfl|of his Arian enernies ; bnl 
generally allied not to l^vebcgn bis. 
terland ascrihdia h to HUarg^ ^hop of^ 

This creed obtained in France, 
and was received in Spain am 
180 years later. As to our own country, haim 
oleai; proofs of its being sung altemal^ly ui 
chufcnes^ln the tenth cqntury. It was in common 
use ki some parts of Itqjy in 900, and was receiv- 
Home about. lOli. As to Oreek and 
U churches, it has questioned whether 
they have ever receivid it, JboUgk come, writom 


a fruitful bou|co of unprofitable controversy. Bea 
Dr. Waterlan^a Critical Hiatpry of it, 

CREED, NtCENE, a formulary of Christian 
faith; so called, because it Js a paraphrase of that 
creed which was made at the first general couneil 
of Nice. This latter was drawn dp by the second 
general council of Constantinople, A. p, 381 1 
a ad therefore might be more properly etyled,Jha 
Oonstantino|:K>litan cre>ed. The oreed^Rmf^BsT 
ried by a majority, and admitted into the church 
as a barrier against Arius and hi||^oUowertt. 

The three creeds above mentioned are used^in 
the public offices of the church of En^nd, and 
Bubweriprion to them is require^ ^.S^tlia csta* 
bliifliefl clergy. Subscriprion to theseVas also 
required of the dissenting ^teachers by the Tolem* 
tion Adt ; but from which they are nowtoliovied by 
IR Geo. III. 

CRIME, a voluntary breach of any knoyni 
law. Poults result from human weaknemi being 
transgrcsridKis of the tuI^ of duty. Crimea pro* 
ceed Fronrthe widc^neiqi of the heart, being Mir 
tions against the rules bf nature* See PoNj[an* 
andSjN. . , 

CRISPITE^ Uiose who adopy 
of Dr^ Crisp, a wine 6f tlie sevenM 
He was is said, of esqm 

alarm, and pmlbaes which 'ostonishf kndi fegp 

f lexed hintoblf muph aboukthe divine 
iTe did net distinguish as be ought between 
God’s seciet will in his decrees, ana tuaietoaied 




liAjbbkCfioveiianteiidim The iiooC of 
Mo' O^niroeonu thir^^ho lieiM the unkm 
iMtweeii C)m9t eod the belieyer to hO of ouch e 
to m^e % Ssviotpr of the flinner, 
,A emaer of the Saviotir. speake no if 
Oonsi^fcfi^ied the eihneif aedoioff aiu^oflering 
wlkot CHirJet did and eiiffcred { and Clum as hav- 
ing odkDfntttod their mn8» and as beii^ aOtoally 
giultj ofthein.^ See books undiXoartides 

aftd Njionomians.* Sermansf 

edUeabyfM 'Gilt; Boguq^and Benr^fa Bi^ 
forv of fHssenters, vol. i. p. 400. 
f CIJiQIS ADE, or Crus ADC, may be applied«|o.| 
hny mr undertaken on pretegpe of defending the 
^ae or religion, but has becnOhie^ U8e<^fbc4he 
o^epeAtiona ^.the ChriaSianB against the ipddels 
£^^be conquest of Palestine. 

expeditions commenced . A. D. 1096. 

"^ ition of them was a auperatitioiftt venO- 
«e' place's wfiefc our Saviour .per- 
racTse and aceomplishcKl the work 
option. Jcrusaleip had been takeq 
«wissss:i:!4 ^ Omar. TMs proved 
thie iziterruptimi>^ >the pilgriipsj who 
nocHiwi iruin all quarters to jprform their devo* 
tiona at the holy senulehre. They hqf, however, 
BtiU^Wn allowec^tiiis libt'rty, on^Jhig a small 
tribut^rtothe Saracen caliphs, who were not much 
But, in 1064, this city 
changed its mastem. The Turks'^took it hrom 
^ Saracens ; and being much more fierce and 
barbardhs, the pilgrims now found they could no 
|bn^ pelfform meir devotions with |||jB ntme 
fl^y. An opinion was* about this. Erne 
pKevalent in Europe, which jnade them pitgrunr 
much more frequent than formerly : was 
imagined that the 1006 yoani mentioned in Rev. 
Xif. were infilled ; th^t Christl^Be soon to make 
hie appoamnee in Palestine to judge the world ; 
and consequently that journeys to that country 
WqiWin the dejgrce meritorious, and evenJ| 

ahwlul^'Wwssar^^ The multilfidM of pilgrims 
who now docked to Palestine, mltethig with a vexy 
ledi^ion froro^the Turk^ filled all Jluropo 
complaihts against those infidels, who p^ 
&nod the holy city, and derided the sacred mys- 
stexies of Christuftiity even in tho-place where they 
riure fulfilled. Pope Gregory Vil. had formed g 
jjdgBL of uniting all the princes of Christeiidom 
^ Mahometans ; but his exorbitant en- 
croachments upon tho^civil power of princes had 
created him so mny enemies, and rendered, his 
BCfaomes BO su^icious, that he - was not aide to 
make gredt j^rogrem in his undertaking. The 
vvgoilL was r ^ro d for a meaner instnunent. Pe^ 
tctf, i^led the Hermit, a native of 

Anuens, in noardy, had made the pLlgriiruige to 
Jegusailmn} and bmng deeply afie<^ed with the 
tO'WhicTl that act of piety now exposed 
thfi^dlirinis, as well as with the oppression muter 
eastern Christians now mhoured. fiifm- 
and, in all appearanoe, iixmrac^cabte 
i of lemlin^&to As^ firdM the mrtheet ex- 
I of rite ^Oid, ayimim sufficient to eubdiie. 

. Jlld' wa^o nations that now held , 
propo^ his scheme 
prudently ieiolvin#ilol 
till he siiwjtf|amba^^ 
Plaiwxtfif^ ooUncil hf 
90,00(1 secoters* Aono 
endrijglh 0 coivtainlBi^ 

" was held in a plem. 


devoted 1 
they 1 
But th 
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He» the {ope himseU; as wdl as. Fmerr- lifr 
ranguofi the pecmie, wptesenting.theAlsiiial aituiu 
tten of their breUiren in the Et^ end the 4nd^ 
xihy.<ifiered to the Christian xtame hi allowi^tim 
hbfy city tO'Temain in tho bands of the inutete 
These iipeec]lM were so agreeable to those who 
h&rd themj^at the whom multitude’ euddente 
and vk>Ient|^A^rc<d1br the war, and eolemni^ 
ielves to iierform this service, whipn 
K> meritorious in the sight of 

ftaly seemed to have embraced the 

designOvirilfardoitr, Martin tho^ht k necessary^ 
in order to /obtain perfin^t suciw, to engage the 
greater aho^ more warlike nations in tho same 
enterprise. Having, therefore, exhoited Peter to 
^isit the chidT ^ties and* sovereigns of Christen- 
dom, ho summbned another council at' Clermont 
in Aiwergne. I'he fame of this great and pious 
^sign bemg now nnivcrsally diffused, procured 
^e attendancc#f tho greatest prelates, nobles, and ' 
princes t and Wfien the popennd the hennit ro- 
newed^thoir . patlfttic exlM|jilftri P2“i ^ 

sembly, as ifi|hnpeUcdn)yiri^^ inspiration, 

oxclainM*d^inio]a2voiCe, “It is the will of God 1*' 
These words wS© deemed' so much the effect of 
divv noun pulse, that they were employed os the 
signal fif rendezvous and battle in all future ex- 
ploits of these advci^ureiB. Men of all ranks now 
new to arms with tho utRihst ardour, and a cross 
was affixed to their right shoulder by all who on- 
listed in this holy enterprise. At this time Eu- 
rope was sunk in the most profound ignorance 
and superstition. The ecclesiastics had gained 
the gfcatest ascendency oyer the human mind : 
and tho people, who committed tho most hovrid 
crimes and disorders, knaw of no other expiation 
than the observances imposed on them by tlmir 
ndritual pastors. Jdut amidst the altect su[«r- 
^tion which noW prevailed, tho military a^nrit 
had. also ^universally diffused itself ; wnd, tbongh 
not supported by art or discipline, was become 
the ffenei;al passion of the nations governed by the 
Mual Iqi^ All the grout lords possessed the 
ri|[ht hf pcate and war. They were engaged in 
continual hostilities with -one another : the onra 
country Was become a soeiie of outrage and ate’ 
order : the cities, still mean and poor, were nei- 
ther guarded by waHs nor protected by privilegeSi 
^eiy man was ob^ed to depend for safety on 
Ms own force, or bis private alnances ; and valour 
was the only excellence which was hekl in es- 
teem, or gave one man tha pre-eminence above 
another. When all the oscular superaritumsi 
therefore, were here united in one great object^ rite 
aidcaur ftg prii^ hostilities took the samwdireo- 
tlon^ “and all £uro|i^“ as the prw^;^ Anna 
Oonmeng expresses, it, “tom from its ffiundap 
rions^ seemed ready io piecipitaite itself in one i 
finit^ body upmi Aeia.“ , - 

'All Tanka xheiT nowAoeaung the erusadea 
the pnl)^ road to heaven, were ippsiti^.to.open 
the way with their swords tu^ihe no^ city. No- 
''*-^^'^'^isans, peasants, eveo 

and to decline *tlus servxdsv was branded 
. Ihe reprofibh of impiety ogisiowardice. Tlie 
^dbtet.were moved, by m xuManric spiril^of the<^ 
to hope ter opakmt estabijshxneiim hi the 
Ek^the onief seatof arts and eoimnam at th^ 
timb. In piinidt ef these ehimericai , 

they sold Sit Jowpnees thebr ancieiit cafitkiraeA 
mheriMoeii^wmbliadimwJostafiviidtwiri,l^ / 
s;;^ fTlie and agid Goritnm 





f vmmms- 

by mm of 

tHm.«ttetiili^ltlAlp0noof i£ 

$9. b|M^ li^ ^ 

. wiiAm their ^eviour «%ed for them. Eve|t^Md^ 
odAm^Slig !a»ir sex uoder the disguise of m^inr J 
alilMed the cemp ; and often forapt th4c,ililty^ 
-etiil moTB) by pMitnting themselv^^m 
The grei^ eriminaleweiQe ferwAmite eernee 
TrliklLthey eonsidccred es on expis ^n 
Climes j ond^the most enotmoas diso^ 
dnriiig the oeatse of these expediUoiu^ 
by men itmred to wickedn^^encdhralipd by 
e^comiilei, and impelled by neceasityv ^headven? 


turers wore dt last so njiimeroii^ 
doue leader! became apprehensive 


nt sage- 
rthe 


neasri^the armadient ^ould be the cause of itaown# ano betftm Into CKman}^ The fifth oramde 


<^pp(mtrnent^ For this ‘reason i^ey^rraitted 
an undisciplified inultitiide, computed at 300,000 


^UdgiiAn, 
ed to tikA' 



hd^lqsdui^ between ^he, 

E^lahd, thb fotpifsr, quitl 
Rimed oonclmj^ a peace with Sau ^ 
l^o^h c^isad^tas undertaken tn U9&'U 
ei^ror ^niy Vl. after SjdiidinPs ‘^eatlif . '% 
this expedition the Chtistiaiii gained aeaend .bi^ 
jigs against the infidels^ took ag^N^ hpaiw tb 
and were in the way of suceessi wh^ thee 
of die emperor obligbl them to quit the Mym 


piubfished by pope Ihnocent 111. in li^ y^fhom 
I engaged in ft ni^ fruitless efici^ fbrthd A^ 




»wda# 

|5fc,«Iy;( 
crusade 


sade were^ Hugo, count steerad towards Italy. In 1^44. the Kai 
to^Philip I. king^of beingdiiven out of Thrkev by the TaJpta 
ofKbnnandyi lt(Se|t Into Palestina and gave the yhristiafia^^^ 
lond^farl of Toutoulk defeat, near unX :The seventh cr^ 


men, to go belbre them under the oommand oL veryofghe ho^tandf for, thou^hJobn de Neuk 
Peter the hermit, and Gh^uti^ qt Walter, suff^who connnianded thw fleet equipped in Flihdefi 
named the MoneyUag^ ftoan^hWlisRig a soldier of* arrivfed at Ptolpmais a. Uttle afb^SU* 
foituita^i[S|gM*toQ|Liheroad ibwaids CoUstan* 
tinople '^rouginHmpl9^M<]^i|m|pma; and 
trusting that heaven, by supe^jffHT ass^rtande, 
would supply all their nmssid^ mode no 
provision for subliBtenee ti^ their match. They 
soon found themselves obliged to dbtain by plun- 
der what they .vainly* expected from rntracles*; 
and the enraged Inhabitants of the countries 
through which they passed at^cked the disorder- 
ly'mtmitude, and slaughtered’ them without re- 
sistance.' The more diadpUned armies followed 
after r and, passing the s^m of Constantinople, 
were mustem i%the plainsof Asia, and amount- 
ed in the whole tq 70(\000 men. The princes 
engaged in this first crusade wer^ Hogo^ count 
of Voqpnandoiai,* brother to ^Philip I. kii 
France { Robert, duke of T' 
earl of Flanders; Raimom , 
and St Giles; the celebrated Godfrey «of Bouit^ 

Ion, duke of Lorrain, with his brothers Baldwin 
and Eustace; Stephen,- earl of Chartres and 
Blois ; Hugo, count of St. Pau); wi^b^huuiy other 
Sords. The general rendezvops waS^' Constant 
tinople. In this cxpcNltCioiL Godfre^ besieged 
and took the city of Nice. Joiusalein Ikken 
by the confedei^ed army, and Godfrey elioscn 
king. TliwCKristians gained the famous battle 
of Asealon agunst the sultan of Egypt, which 
put an end to the first cnui^e, but not to the 
apirit of cflisading. The rage continued for near 
two centuiicsL The* second crusade, in 1144 
was headed by the emperor Connm HI, and 
Louis V 1 1. king of France. The emperor's army 
was ipither destroyed by the enemy, or perished 
through tho treachery of Manuel, tho vmek om- 
eerot; and the ae^na a^yivthmoagk ike uafidthr 
fulness of the Christianii (i^7Syr^ fon^ to 

break up the siege ^of Damascus.' The third 
criisadK lldS, iiitoiediately followed Rie taking 
jof JeruiMUem the ftuKan of ^ ^ 

The prhiceitismg^ln this 
• emperor FreO^^artooesa; ^ 

*Suflbia, his aecoiifl aonf Leopold, di^ 
txia.; BiwtboH.di^ of Moravis^ Hm 
qaemVif oountoof I^assau, T 

gia, gudHoliQiid ; and above my 

of the ««^rer ^wkb the bbthope of Be- 
eni^ Cambidy»' Muiutor, OanabuiK Mhiaen, 
fipssaivVitiMilfeumifevem^ 

«dfifkm the masBeim FMeiie defeated^tlmettltih 
ipom FMeiiC) jo£ued fjjSay 


Prederic,^! 


arrived at Ptolpmais a. little ii 
fort, Renard of Dar^ 
pla^ destroyed many 
either Returning or on-^ 

of the Christian fidm , 

so that the jpltanW 
trtK)M in ifeMw The sinh 
1328 ; in which the Cl^nsliii|isAook'the| 
Damictta, but were forced to su rrender f 
In. 1229, the einperor Ftfli^riMAlMII ^ . 
the sultan for ten years. About 1240, 
earl of Cornwall, brother to He^ 111, km 09 
England arrived at Palestine^ at fhe }^iA of^ 
EnglisiRrusade ; but finding it most advantagi 
ous*to conclude a peace, be re-imbaxki^ m 
steerad towards Italy. In 1244, the Karasmian 

Tartan, l»dk 
‘afla.a gmuhi 
crusauHB wa 

V headed, in 1249, by St Lewis^' whb took ^ 
town 01 Danuetta; but a ^cJuiess Jbappei^g(,,ti 
t^e Christian array} Uie king endesvoureflniiie 
ti^t; in which, IvNiig, pursued byHbe 
most of hidArray wore miserablv’ butchered an 
hiptsclf and nobility taken prisoners., i 
trdice ^8 agre^ u{wn ft>r ton years^ and th 
kirW and lords^ at liberty. Tne; eighth m 
sada, in- 1279, was headed by the same pnnoi 
who made himself master of the port and Cttatl 
of Carthage in Africa; but dying 
aftcr^ he toft- his army in a very ilTeSKm 
Soon'tafter, the king of Sicily coming ue^ wiH^ i 
good fleet, and joiiung JPhiiip the B<^ s6i| ja|ii 
|«Ucce8sorof Lewis, the king of Tubi%.a(w’l^ 
veral engagements with the uhriiftia|ia|. 
^mways worsted^ deured 
" ^pon amditions adyfui^oouil 
~b; after wluoh both |irmcea;iunbariefl 
r own kingdoms. Pwice Edura^. o 
whoamved uLTunis ^ the Aina o 
F, miled’Uwmrda PtolemiuB,.wlimu. b 
landed body ^ English and.Fr^ 

and M^red ' Bendoehar from laying s^ i 
l^e^kis; but beitig oblig^ to return ‘ 
^the erpwu of England, this c 





r’ ' 



. . ThCf^h these of the 

iQnst (il»urd i4uperftkibn, th^ teiided gr^ly to 
promote the gm of £lmope;'1^1ul(^^u4efi^' indeed, 
wore destroi^. M. Volteira cbmput^ the peo-* 
. e«*tioni at 


pld whb penshed in4he dmentnt 
, upwards of two mOlions. Many there were, 
however, who returned ; and vth^e having con- 
, versed so long with people whol^d in a nii|^h 
moro^agni/icent way than themselves, liegan.to 
(. entertain some ta^fbr a refined and 'pmished 
’way of Jifc. ITitts the' barbarism in wh^ 
if' Europe had been so long immersed bc^an to 
wear off soon after. The princes, also 
s mained at hom^ found m^msto avail tbefnsclvea 
^ of the frenzy oi the r)eople. By the absence of 
p such numbefs of reBtfess and martial adventurcra, 
' peace was estuHished in their dominions^ They 
also took tlie^ opportunity of annexing to their 
^fjcroW^^^My considerable fiefs,^ eitlier by pur- 
j^has^l^r wR /^xtincricin of the heirs,; and thus 
" * PJ?*!’ always attend feudal 

wereTRSKBlic^^^ lessened. With 
^ , j to the bad succoss erusaders, ii was 
ttCarcely possible thit^'any other thing could hap- 
I to t%em. The emperors of Constantb^ople, 


now hurst into tearSi If the absurdity a!iid wkk- 
dednoia of theii^ dbndnct can be exeaoded by any 
thing, ‘ it most be what ibllows. In 190l, tlw 
frenzy m crusading seized tfw children, wno are 
fver rea^ to imitate what they see fbeir paienta 
engaged m. ~ Their childish folly was enOofrr- 
a^raly the m^ks and schoolpiasters ; and thou- 
sands of thf^ innocents were conducted from 
the hhuse^Wf dieir parents on the sufierstitknia 
mterpre^|tbn of these words: **Out of the 
mouths^ babes and sucklings hast thou 
fected ^Thcrr base conductors soM a 

Wrt of them to the lurks, and the rest {wrished 
jmis^bly. * Hume's Hist, tff England^ vol. i. p. 
' 393, &c> and vol. ii. p. 280 ; JSne. MrU.; ftnd 
tMoshtim's Ecc^BisU 

CROISIERS, a religious ordbr, fimnded in 
honour of the invention or discovery of the cross 
iw the empress Helena. Tliey were, till of laic, 
f^persed in s^ral ports of Europe, partieularly 
in the L<yw (^uniries^ prance and Bohemia; 
those of ll^y Were ’ . - .• 

late revdlutio] 


knf ftssistiiCg,^id a\{ in their power to uis- 
! they were jcalous, andsiot 
Omnuunr^iiibf^^- such an inundation of harlui- 
p. rian% Yct^ had they considered their true in- 
i' tereegs, they wquld rather lihve assisted them, or 
least Bt^ neuter, than enter into^liances 
|¥With the Turks, They followed the Utter nie- 
[ thod, however, and were oilen of very great dis- 
» aervice io the western advenfiirers, which* t| last 
r occasioned the loss of, their city. Rut the worst 
enemies the crusaders had their own inter- 
nal feuds and dissentions. l^ey neither could 
agree while marching together in armies with a 


aue^ under one government ancr they had made 
. theoi* They set Up tlmse small states, one at 
Jerusalem, another at Antioch, , and another at 
Edessa. These states,' instead of assisting, made 
War upon each other, and on the Qreek empcroi«; 
^nd thus became an easy prey to the common 
enemy. The horrid cruelties they committed, toq, 
must have inspired the Turks with the most in- 
against then^ and mode them 
resist with the greatest obstinacy. They were 
such as could have been committed only by bar- 
- barians inflamed' with the most bigoted enthu- 
^siasm. When Jeiiiaalem was taken, not ojhly the* 
‘"^Uiiiataus g anison were put to the sword, but 
»the inhabitaflOhv^Te raasmered without me^ 
„ >and without distinction. No age ' or s^ was' 
,<l^^afrMl, not even sucking Cfhildren. Aocording 
Vbttairei'Boine Ghristiatis who had been snficr- 
ly the Turks to live in that dty, led jfhe eon- 
i into the most private caves, where wo- 

y melt lai d boncealed themselves with theiv^ldren, 
,aiid npt one of them 'was suffered tq escape. 
Whai eininently shows the enfi^usiasm by whi^ 
^th9M< oonqoerots ware animated, is, thtur beha- 
, . aiotiy jito^ts t^Ue slaughter. They marched 
pvelr hai^ of ddid bodies towards m Jioly >sa- 
JMitehre; and while tiieir hands poUutod 
pMi the blood of so many jnnocent'^|iliniens, sung 
f jAtibams to the commqjo Saviour ail nMuikmdl 
so tai did their lafi^ns enthuiiiasm ovef- 
[J iDDiiie their fury, thed these fooobos idmquetim 
* 104 


c> 2 a|id;tft»re the 
loflow the rule 

of St. AuguMnof^ They liad in England the 
name of CroucAm Priars. 

ROSIER, or CuoziEs, a sK^pherd’s crook; 
0 symbol of pastoml authority, consisting of a 
gold or silvCT staff, crooked at the top, carried 
occasionally before bishops and abbots, and held in 
the hand when theygive the solemn Iwncfdictions. 

CROSS, in Scripture .language, means thn 
sufferings of Christ, Ualrvi. 14. I'he suficrhigs. 
trials, or persecutions of the people arc alsocall^ 
a cross, Matt, xvi 34. Crossr signifies a1^ a 
gibbet, made with two pieces of w^, placed 
crosswise, whether they cross with right anglea 
,at tJic top like a T, or m the midcUe af their 

K b like an X^^he cross on which our Ba- 
waa fasterieefand on which he died, waa 
B foroior kind; being thus repT<?Benteil by 
vievMp) conquest, nor could they unite their edn-ioUi monuments, fxiiris, and crosses. The deatk 


of the cross was the most dreadful of all others^ 
both for the^ame and pain of it ; and so scan- 
dalous, thqt^ was inflicted as the last mark of 
ileiestation upon the vilest'^of j»eople. It was the 
punishment of robberk and xnuiwrers, provided 
that the^ were slaves too ; but otherwise, if they 
were free, and had tlie privilege ofdhe city of 
Rome^ this was then thought a prostitution of that 
honour, and too ii^amous a punishment for suck 
a one, let his crimes be what they woSld. . Tho 
ibnn of a cross being such as has been atready 
described, the body of the criminal was fastened 
to the upright piece by nailing the fej;t to it, and 
on the other transverse niece gowerally by* nail- 
ing the haiids,;>i)^each sim. NW, bemuse these 
pi^of the body^ bei^lhe instruments of action 
aud motion, are provma by nature with a muck 
greater quantity of nerves Uian others have' occa- 
sion for ; ami because' all aensaticqi is .peffonHed' 
by the spirit oontained in the n |# eB ; it will Jfol- 
low, as Stanhope observes, riiflfwhCT^er they 
ahagg^thc sense of pain must needs in^j^r- 
tid|HBmOre quick and ^nde^ The Jews con-* 
fes^RSeed, tb^ tliey cfucijfi^ people in theb 
but f^ny that they wis, puniah,- 

^ ^ hpon any one alive. *Thcy Ihot put them 
to ' death, and then frCstened them to (bey:i^ 
either Iw the^franda or neck. iSut there are in** 
disputable piuo& bf their emcilfying men fr|^ 
qoently^veji The worsHppm of Bai4^eet> 
andiheKuag of Ai were hung upld&vaj aa^sa- 


I -*:CROSS ^ 

•bo the deaeeiuloRts of Saul, who were rat iioto 
the h»^ of lfie^Gib^i^e. Q S&m* tiu9i 
Before cruSfixioi|)' the criminal was seheraDy 
ecouTge^i wUh oonfii sometiineB *Utt)e<Sonee} or 
piecee of bohee^ were tied to thede ^acoorgea, eo 
the condemned person might^$« more 
severely. It was also a custom, thiwe ^no wab 
.'to be crucified should l)ear his own" 

^ >1^ execution. AiW this luannj^ 
was.compelled to l>oar his cross { 
sunk under the burden, Simon the C; 
constrained to l^ear it alter him eni' 


Lord bore the whole cross, 

tranevorHo part both, tliis seems to die a thing im> 
. _.Vi 4.1 m e Tf--*..- v* L 


the 


ibuaiti^R^||DE 


^'$ 1 . % W tb 


My '^ith the laiMf Moscp^ W^hich ^ 

I bmies tolie bft tmre after fiutfimftm 

other nations, they wen^ suflered |ojRtlMn 
the cross a k>fig time. Somsttuies tray were 
I voured alive by biri md beasts of priy, 

*^were apjnbntra fo d^.rve^that non ‘ 
friends or relation should take them l ^ 
bu^ them. Tjp Roman i^diei^ wl^o hafi%nii< 
.cUl||d Jesus CMnst aqdthe twotiiioveij^'Coutibued 
heoi tl>e crosses till the. bodies %eTe taken aown 
aiid buried. 


But whereas it is gcneially supposed tl^ ditr kg^nren/ion /he jCros^, an arfnent fef^tspleipa*’ 

s whole cross, i. e. ihe^-long ana| mzed 


on, the 3 d of May, in memoW of swHeks. 
na’sa[the mother of Constantine) finding the irtb 


possible', anti tlfOrefore L^sius (m his treatise icross o^ Christ deep in ground on Mount 
De Sappltcio CruriB) has set the matter in (if true Calvarv, wher^ she erected a CTiui^h ibf the jpre>* 
light, when he tells us that Jesus only carried sefyj^tlon^of mrt of it ; the rest bemg biupffhito 
the transverse lioain, liecause the long ‘beam„io||[Aoi^ >iii^d cleposited in the church 
the body of the cross, Was eithe^ fixed in ^PPbrpss of Jerusulrm. • ^ >* 


ground before, or made lead^' t^be set up ,* 6 ; 
soon os IhcuLtf isoner em ne; and firoid' herice he' 
obsci^es^riaP^MAf' 4 n|g|[||^^niuch jU|||itakeu 
in tiie description of our ^rtying the 

whole cross. There wct^S^^iwwaya of criid^^ 
Qring ; soruetimos tlie crimugii! wssfutened witK 
cords to a treii, sometipies IfiS Wartiru^cd with 
his head downwards. This way, ia said, 
Poteir chose., out of respect to his master, Jesus 
Christ, not thinking himself worthy to be cruci- 
fied like liim ; thou^i the common way Uf cruci- 
fying was by fastening the criminal with nails, 
one through each Rand, and one through both 
feet, or one^ through each of them; for mis was 
not alwaya*pSkormed in the same manner ; tl» 
ancients sometimes represent Jesus Christ cruci- 
fied with four nails, and somotiines with three, 


text of the Gospel shows clearly'^ that Jeaus 
Chrisl was fastened to the cross with nails ; and 
the Psalmist (Ps. xxii. 16 ) had fordW longlie- 
«fore^ that they should pierce his hands ah<r%i 8 
feet i but there arc great disputes concerning the' 
number of the nails. Tho Ureeks represent our 
Saviour os fi^toned to the ert^s with four iiails^ 
in which particular Greg^iy ofTours agrees with 
them, one on each hand and foot. But several 
are of ojnnion, that our Saviouris hpinds and feet 
were pierced with three nails only, viz, one on 
eaef^ hand, and one through hothf his feet . and 
the custom the Latins is , rather for this lost' 
opinion ; for the geiiorality of the old crucifixes* 
i]^e in the ^atin church have only throb nails. 
Nonnus thihks that our-BawouVs Vnia were 
»Desides bound fast to the 'Crtiaif with chains ; and 
Hilary si^ks of tho cords wherewith be*^a 8 
tied to it. Soinotimes they who were fastened 
upon (he^riMs Ikefi a good while in that/cAndt- 
tiohf St. Andrevpa believed to hav 0 contiuuefi 
three^ays alive u]^ it. Eusebius speaks a^||||J 
tain Krartyrs in Eg,^'#!, wKe were- kept nraij^B 
croaa^^till ibey were starved t# deaths PiHte^l^ 
aniaasd At Jesus Christ’s dying^'s^ because 



f **^x!€dtatioit af the Ctop^ l 
oil the 'l 4 th of September^ J 
Herachtua restored to ' * 
cross, lh 04 !^ which 
t^ years befi^rebyJp^ 

•his taking Jeriisafem from tK ^ 

Ttie of the Crot^ sbeme tO have 

been practised in" the ancient" clfiirch, inasihudh 
as the heathens, particularly Julia|L^im)Z[^^ 
tlie. primitive Chnstians with it iiot 

fin<l^ that their apologists, disclaimed the Cha^e.' 
Moma^ indeed^ asserted that this had lieen d^e 
by St.T^l, but could not support hie allega- 
tion at Ira conference of Foniaineblettu. St. 
Helena is /lakl to huvq reduced the adovdtion of 
the cruse to its just since she tidbred 

.Christ in the wood, not the wood itMif. With 
The criminal wad fixed to the cr^ quite%iaked^ such, modifications^ome Trofestants have been 
and, in all prolMibility, the Savibifr of sinners HvaiS^riduced to admit tho adoration of the crosc 
not used with any greater tenderness than others \olm Huffk allowed of the phrase, provided il 
upon whom this punishment was inflicted. 'Die %crc exjiresdly added, that the adoration ^ffj^ 


relative to the jierson of Christ. But^ however 
Roman Catnofics may seem to triumph by virtue 
of siK'h distin^on and mitigations,' it is well 
known tlii^^vo. no great {dace in their own 
practice. Imb^, the urior of Gascony, was se- 
verely persecuted m lo 83 for telling the jieoplo, 
that, in the cwcniotiy of adoring tl^ cross, prac- 
*tiHtd in that church on Good Friday, they -wore 
not to adure^ th|wo(id, but Christ, 
crucified on it. xhe curut*^ of tlie |iarisb told 
them the coTUrary. * It was the wood ; the wood 
they were t (4 adore. Imjiert rejiUed, it waa 
Christ, not the wood: for'wlnch ho was cited 
befbre the archbishop of Bourfieaux, suspended 
froih lus functions, and oven tUiMHied wHli 
chaKyi and p^ietual iinurisoninont^ vh- UUlt 
availed hiiti to mte .the bishop of Meaux's di* 
Uinction ; U was anaweiud) that the chureli allow 
^ed it not. * * ” 

dtOSB-BEAR^R^ in the Romish Cburc^ 
tho chaplqhbof an arehbiihop/ who bears a crdM 
before nim'on Mmin oocasiuna. Cross-beared 
abK> denote certain ofiicers in tiie inquisition^ wh( 
make a vow befere the in^lsitoris or their vicaid 


naturally he mu^ haW lived longer, if it had fibtwf fqrtuue 
l)cei\ in hi’ jiowdr tu have laid down his life, and ' — “ 
to toke»it^up lijipi^iir. Tfio thighs of the two 
/Who were crucifix with our Saviouri 
Fbri9ken, in order co hraten their death, that 
r bpdies might not xeinam upon the cum on 
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,to defend tha~G#holic fiiitiL'i;hough with ^a kiii 
*^lbf fortune ^ life:-. Tbe|r buflfiie 8 a^*fiso U 
nrovido the iumriaiton with neceAsaiMT ^ ^ i 

repsa upon which thp body u 
Chiist fe^hsteo^ in c 0 igy, used fay - the Homai, 
eqtboUQ^ eSfite in their minds a atirag uk!u>g 
our Savirax’t.liriirioAi. ' 



'CWilKSl 

. CRUCrPIXION dp qi^BT. See Cross. 
CRUSADE). See CROil|^fi. ^ # 

CURATE, the lowent iii the cliurch af 
«£ngtan(l ; he who represents the incumbent of a 
Church, parson; or vicar, and olliciates in his 
ttead : he fig to be liccnsii and udnfitted by the 
bishop of the diocese, or by ah ordii^ary having 
4)plscopaf jurisdiction ; anct when a curate hatli 
the^approbafion of the bishop, ti^sually a]i]Knnts 
Ihe lilary too; and, in calfe', if he^^^.n 9 t 
|/aki,^the curate hath a projMT* renudy'^*m the 
ecclesiastical coiurt, by a seoucrtratiou of the 
fits of the benefe; but if the curate I v ncAJi^ 
censcul by the bishojj, he is put to his rt^medy at 
common law, where he must jirovc tip 


^rec- 

ment, dK. ■ A curate, having no fixed estate in* of others, 
hts curacy, not being instituted and inducted, nmy rect, of inferiors to oltey : of the learned to l)e in- 
be removeil at pleasure by the- bishop or., in- structive; ol the ijgnorant to be docile ; of the old 
Ounil^t. But there are jierpetual curat« -ns wel||l|p be coiirtnunicative ; pt the young to bo advisa- 
; who are ajjpdinted where tithes ar^fflo' and diligent. In aU the various relations 
iy vxcft|ageendowed : tlw.^ j•VJ^hioh Bubsist aiacyfig us in life, as husband and 


'■ , CYNICS \ 

Others topds gmtly to obstnwt personal refbrm«p 
tion,' . Thi^ wno are so ofhciouelyiiaccupted about 
t^ir. neighbours, have littl^ leisure, and Jess in- 
cmiatibjnii to (fiiscrve their own defe^ qr to nund < 
their own duty. From their inouisitive researches, 
tliey find, cy imagine they find, in the heha^ur 
of others, m apology for their own failings ; and 
the hvmJjuj result of tjieir inquiries generally is, 
to rest adwfied with thomselves. We should con- 
ysider, aK, that everv excursion of vain curiosity 
I qboutXhers is a sulitractioii front* that time and 
thought which are due to ouroelves, and to God. 


In thCvgreat circle of human affairs, there is room 
for every one to be busy and well employed in 
his own province, without cneTi)aching upon that 
1. It is the province of superiors to di- 


ahle, impropriatora are obliged 

^^^cof have certain'* portions 
rsettIcTonOTsm. Curates must sub- 
icribe th^declaraitibn ac.coraSijligto the Act of Uni- 
formity, or are' liable to impri.sonment. Though 
^Ihs condition of curates be somewhat anielior- 
sted by a late aft, it must Ini confessed that tlicy 
respects, exposed to hardships ; 
not equal to many dissenting 
ministers, who have nothing to de^nd on •but 
the liberality of tlioir poopfe. Can there Ik? a 
greater rcjiroach to the dignified eccl||pijia'^tics of 
fliis country, than the comparatively miserable* 
pitlance allowcd^^the curates, who do*alI tile la- 
bour? Surely the^ must be a set of*tiseless 
beings, to reap so little wages ; or else tlicy ar“ 
unhistlv tnvited. » 

CURIOSITY, a propensity or disposition of 
the soul which inclines it to inquire after new ob * 
je^ aiwl to delight in viewing them. Curiosity 
IS proper, when it springs from a desire to know 
ounduty, to mature our juilgments, to enlarge our 
minds, and to regulate our conduct; butimpio- 


wife, masters and 

relatidiM an^irioQlllijCf&l^ Sfil!r%^ectB,'innumer- 
able duties be iierformed ; innumer- 

able calls to aej^yity present themselves on every 
hand, suj^k ot W 1^. with advantage and ho- 
nour thff W-“*l^^nie of man.” — Blair's Serm. 
vol. iv.^sdr. , (Sark's Serm. afer. on Deut.^xix. 
21) ; Seed's Post^ Serm. ser. 7. 

CUf^E, the action of wishing any tremend- 
ous eviP^o another. In Scripture language, it 
signifies the just and lawful sentence of God’s 
Jaw, condemningsinnerR to suffer the full punish- 
ment of their sin, Gal. iii. 10. 

CURSING and Swearing. See Swearing. 
CQSTOM, a very comprehensive term, de- 


Mr, when it wishes to know more of G(h 1, of the 
decrees, the origin of evil, the state of men, or the 
nature of things, than it is d<'signed for us to 
know. The of this is evident. It reproaches 
God’s goodness ; it w a violation of Scripture, 
90WII. mtii. 29 ; it fol»s us of our time ; it often 
makes us -unhappy ; lessens our usefulness,' and 
produces mischief. To cure this disposition, let 
us'^onsider the di\inc command, Phil. iv. 6, that 
every thing essential is revealed ; that God can*- 
not err; t hat w c shall be satisfied in a future 
state, laa-^Xtir ?.^ CurioBity concjjjmuig the af- 
fiiini of others, is exceedingly reprehensible. • “ U 
interrupts,” says art elegant writer,' *^ho onler, 
and br^s the peace of society. Persons of this 
^position arc dangerous troublers of the world. 
Ciocflir^ the lim^s in which others move, they 
dn^hle confusion, and awaken resentment Hence, 
many a friendship has been broken ; the peace^f 
ti^y a fiunUy haobeen overthrown; and much 
bitter wnd lasting discord has b^.n propagated 
intougl^ society.^ Such a dispomtion* is enurcly 
the reversc^of ytAftt amiable siarit of charity our 
XjEprd ineujeatea. Charity, dike tHb sun, brigntens^l 
every object on which it shines ; a censoriquadis- ' 
position casts eVeiy character inW tho diiiki^ 
■hade it will bear. It is to be fujrtheT observed^ 
that all imgerdnent curiosity about the alfaiis of 


;the manners, ceremonies and fashions of 
pcopl^' which having turned into habit, and 
^ iswJ into use, obtain the fqrce of laws. Cu&» 
tom and •habit arc often confounded. By custom, 
we mean a ijrequent reitetetion of the same act ; 
and by Jiabff; the effect that custom has on the 
mind or t|j&body. See Habit. 

‘‘^ievringnuin,” says Lord Kames, as a sen- 
sitive being, and perceivfftg the infiuenco of no^ 
vclty upon him, would one suspect that custom 
has an equal influence ? and yet our nature is 
.equally susceptible of Ixith : not onk^ in difterent 
objects, but frequently iii'ttthc same. When- an ob- 
ject is new, it is enchanting; familiarity renders 
It indifferent;^ and Custom, after a longer fami- 
liarity, makes it again desirable. Human ni^rc, 
diversified with many and various springs or su>’ 
tion, u wonderful, and, indulging the expression, 
intricately constructed. Custom hath such influ- 
ence upon i^any of our feelings, by«warping and 
varying them, that. WjC^must attend to its opera- 
tions, u wc would he acquainted with human m- ' 
ture.* A walk upon the quarter-deck, though in- 
tolerably confineti, become^ however, so agreeable 
by custom, that a sailor, in bk^fdk bn shore, 
confines lumsolf commonly - whin the same 
1 knew a man w^o had relipquTshod 
for a country., life: iiF the comer of his 
goRefi he Teai^llan Ihrtifielal mount, wHl^ a level 
J^mrait, resemhUng, most accurately, a quaitei^ 
pbek, net Only tu shape, but in size ; ^d hero 
i^as nts choice walk.** Such we find i^ often tbs 
power of p-ustom. 

N C YNICSi a sect of ancient philosophers, who 
valuciLthemsolves upon their contem^ of rici^s * 
am} st^Me, arts and sciences, an^ every thifig, in 
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' dhorty- torept ’virtue and nKnraUty. Th«qf ,owc and tub. On^K|||||lit(^ifhg ,P|a|p'^ JmMN^ I 
their origin^ and institution to , AntiiitlieBea of . lime when a ei^ndid antertaiiinieiil 

Athens, a disciple of Socratea; who being aalfed for severS t^ersona <rf distinction, lie junmed^ in 
' of what use his philosophy bepn topiil k- all hia.dirt, upon a very rich couch, sayinff, .**1 
pli^d, it emblcB me to live with mydelv* Dio- ^ranipk! on tliepi)ride of Platol”-^^* Yes,** Replied 
gen^ waslhe most famous of his^isciplcB, in Plato, “but with still^renter pride, PiogencslU 
whose liie the system of this philosojUiy ajipeariT Tie hod the utmost eoiittmijit for all the human 
in its greatest perfection. He lod a u^st whim- race; for he walked the streets of Athena at 
8M»1 Ufe, despising everv kind of convJLipnce ; a nomi-day, u itli % lighted lanli rii in liis hand, 
tub served nim for a loilfring, which rolled telling tlic pco^w “he was in sesrehof on honest 
before him wherever he went ; yet he waiJ^jiQt the mau.” But with alUliis maxims of mti/alitf, he 
more humble on account of his ragged c1oq 1% bag, held some ^ry [lernicious opinions. * 

B. 

• DAMl ANISTS, a denomination in the sixth | beings did at times enter^to the sobs and daiigh- 
century, so called from Damian, bishop ef Ale^^lters of men, amT^isUnguished them^ves in that 
andria. Their o])inions were th^^soine as Ih? Station by capricieui^ freaks, dcifds ofJg^toE 
Angelitos, which see. . , mischief, or- prophetic enunci^^tl. 

bydhe dricienis to instances in winch they si^pospf'this to Iwffien, 
certain spirits or ^nii, say, a^lpparcd It Is evident no* such tbir^lQQk.qnl|p^.3J^ 

to men, either to jo them ^tviomr to hurt them, jccouhts of the state. ^Wmdua ofTuoie^^ 
Several of the heathen, pbilo^hei^ held that ^whom they helievcnJ^Wbe iioss^^d in this s\iper« 
there were diHerent kinds ^d«m 9 j[is; ''that some natural manlier, sliow' jilainly that whafthey as* 
of them were spiritual sulistanccs, of a more noble cril»cd to the influence of dieinons was merely Uw 
orig'^ than tlie huinau race, and that others had effl»ct of natural diseases. Whatiwer they relate 
(Mice, been men. • concerning the larvatiy the esrri/i, and the Jy®.* 

But tlip.si* dajmons who were the mm® imnie- jthaiiciy shows that these w^erMMl l if 
diate objects of the established worshy among disordered in mind, in th^samc uiifnrtunute situ- 
thc ancient nations,. 'were human spirits, such os ation with those madmen, idiots, and melancholy 
were believed to l)econie demons, or deities, after f>ersoijs, whom we have among ourselves. Fos- 
their departure from tlieir liodirs. tus dcscrilies the larvnti as being furiosi et 

It has been genorally thought., that by daemons men# moti! Lucian “ de.scribe8 diemoniacs as 
we are to' uni&rstand divihy in the Septuogint lunatiefand as starinj with tliew eyes, foaming at 
version of the Old Testament. Others think the Hhe mouth, and being speechless. It apiiears stiU 
word is in that version certainly applied to thl more evident that ^ dll the ])<«rsons spoken of aa 
ghosts of such dead men as the heathens deifiedJIjKw^Bsed with devils in the New -Testamejit, 
in Deut. xxxii. 17; Ps, evi 37. I’liatr dwmon were cither mad or epiieptu*., and precisely in 
often bears the same meaning in the New Tes- fie same condition with the inadnien and|Api> 
ta’meiit, Urid particularly in Acts xvii.48*( 1 Cor. leptics of modem times. The Jews, among ^ey 
X. 21 ; 1 Tim. iv. 1 ; Rev. ix. 13j^-‘shown at reproaches which they threw out against our 
large by Mr. Joseph Mode (see 'V^^ks, p, .623, Saviour, said, J/e hath a devily and is madjf 
eiaeq.) That the word is applied .always to why hear ye him? The expression he hatha 
. human spirits in the New Testament, Mr. Far- devil and is viad, were certainly used on this 
mer has attempted to show in his essay on Da’mo- occasion as synonymous. With all their yim- 
niacs, p. 20l^ ct seq. As to. the meaning of the U;iice, they would not surely ascribe to llim at 
word Dajinon in the fathers of the Clirdstian once two thin^ that were Jncorisistcnt and con- 
church, it is used by them in the same sense an. tradictoVy. T^iose who thought more 
it was by the heathen philosophers, especially the of the character of Jesus, ussi^rted concerriii^,hi0 
lamUr Pfatoniats ; that is, sometimes for departed! discourses, in reply to his adversaries, tnese 
himian spirits, and at others for -such spirits as are ^ot the wor^ of hijn that hath a dm-monj 
had never inhabited human bodies. In the fa- meaning, no doubt, tliat he. i^|x>ke in a more fa- 
thers, indeed, the word Is more commonly taken tional manner than a madman could be expected 
in an evil seAse, than in tlic ancient philosophers, to speak. . The Jews ap{H*ar td haW<iscrn^ to 
DjEMONlAC.a human lieing whose voU- the influence of tonons, not only that sjiecies c^f 
tfcn and other mofftal faculties are overpowered madness in which* the patient is ravinf, and 
and restrained,' and his body assessed and actu- furiousy but also me/ovtc/io/y nuuJrKAs. Oi John, 
ated by some created spiritual Ix'ing of superior who secluded himself from intercourse with the 
p-wer. Such seems to l»e the determinate sense world, and was distinprishcul for almtiner^c e Mid 
ol tUc word; but it is disputed whether -any of acts of mortific.alion, they said, He hath aaaynt^ \ 
wnhlnd ever were in this unfortunate eoiy|||||. The youth, whose fether api>licd to J wujj to t 
T^at the reader ifciy form «ome judgm#||[|K him from an spirit, d«»arril)ing his unhappy 
shall \arf before him the aegum^nCs on both sides, condition in these words, Hare vtercy on rnyw^ 
i. Dccmoniacs; arguincnts against the eansfg fpr he is a lunalict and sore vexed with ad^4 
ence of. ^ Those yvho are uhwilUng to allow thitt man ; for oft t^nes-he falletk iftlo the 
angels josalevils have ever inU'-rmeddled with the oft into the watbr, was nlainly cpileUic. 
concerns of human life, urge a numlier of spe- thing, indeed, that ia related m the 
(4‘#s arguments. The Greeks and Roanans of ment oonceoiing dii^rnojpBCH, prerteh^ tr^ Ihey 
mL my they, did believe in the reality of,&iBD- were people aftccted with such natuial dis^iues 
fiinnJi pessession. They supposed that Air^ual as are far ironi b^ng unoomnum among mau- 
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kind in the present age. the symptonu tamont, show that our Saviaur and his aposites 

of the disoruers cured by oipiSaviour and his did not consider t}ie id*;a of dtcmoniacal possession 
apostles as coses of dffimobiacal possf^ion, cor> as merely a vulgar error concerning the 

,i^poii<l 80 exactly with those i>f diseases' well origin of^a diseaae or diseases produced by natural 
known as natural in the present age, it would be causes. ' The more enlightened cannot always 
ei)surd to \];npute them td^a suiwmatural cause, avoid the, us&of mctapboncal nKxlesoflbipre&Rlbn; 
It is much m(»ro consistent wKh common sense Wliich, though founded upon error, yeX have been 
and sound philosophy to suppose that oUr Saviour so cstiddLswJ in language by the in4ucn^ of 
and his apostles wisely, and ij|dth that conde- custopi, t wt they cannot be suddenly dismissed. 
Bccnsion to the weakness and pi^idhxjs of those But in Aftscrii>tions of cliaracters, in the narra> 
withr whom they ‘con ver8od,^which so eminently tion of ^cts, and in the laying down of systems 
distinguished the character ot‘ the Author of o\ir of do^rine, we require difeerent rules. to be ob- 
holy religion, and must always be fiPprominc]Ukt< rserved. Should any jicrson, in compliance with 
feature in the .eharacter of the true Christian, )H)pular opiniona, talk in serious language of the 
odmjted the vulgar language in speaking of tfiose* ^istence, dis{>osition!S, declarations, actions 
unloriuqate persons wlp) were groundlessly ‘ima- [of a, race of Iteings whom'' he^ knew' to lie al)^ 
gined'to qe ))os8ess4'd ' w itii ds>mt)iis, though they lutely fabulous, we surely coiild not ^)rai8e him 
wpJl knew the notions which had given rise to for integrity ; we must supyiose him to l)e either 
such modes of expression to be ill foum^Rd, than exulting in irony over the weak credulity of those 
to imflj ^ e that diseascjs winch arise at present wound him, oy "taking advantage of tlioir weak- 
from Japura! cati^s. wci\; produced in days of old nqiM, witli tlic dishonesty and selfish views of an 
fry tHI^pitcrveniibn of dninons, or that evil spi- imfidstor. And if lu^hyjgydfs^ to 

n t s stiB^y ontitiiie to ^ ter into mankind in all any connexion witWj^ irwiyWOTy system of la*- 
qr epilepy. .Be- ings; anil shonU^cmifii, in consequence of his 
aides, it is by no means a sniiicient reason for re-' .connexion with^iieih, ]>atticular honours from his 
ceiving any doctrine as tnii*; that it luis been con trm]jorarie8*— whatever might be the dignity 
generally received through the world. Error, like of his ch aracter in all other respects, nolKxly coulil 
aji epidemical diOease, is communicated from one heaitat to brand* him as an impostor. Ir^this 
to anot her. In certain circumstances, too, tlie light i mst we regard the eanduct of our Saviour 
to. gination predominates, and re- and hw i^stles, if tlie idea of dceraoiiiacal ijos- 
etmins the c.xertions of reason. Many false opi- fieflsu)ri ^re to l»c considered merely ns a vulgar 
nions have cxteiidixl tlieir influence through a error. They talked and acted if they Indieved 
very wide circle, and maintained it long. On that evil spirits liad actually entered into those 
every such occasion as the present, tlicrefhre, it who were brought to them as possessed' with de* 
becomes us to inquire not Bo much h6w gen^llaily vils, and as if those spirits ha ^licen actually ex- 
any opinion has boon rccelvAl, or how lon;^it has polled by their authority^out of the unh&ppy w.r- 
prcvailed, as from what cause it has onguiutixl,^ pxbis whom they had possessed. They demanded, 
and on what evidence it rests. When we con- to liavc their professions and declarations be- 
template the frame of Nature, wt lichold a grdnd ^ved, in consequence of tluir performing such 
and beautiful sinqkcity prevjiiling through the Anighty works, and liaving thus triumphed over 
‘Whole: uotwit]istan<ruig its immense extend aniA the powers of hell. The reality of ilflcmoniacal 
though it coiitjims such nuinlx'rless divjcr.sitics of possessiop glands upon the same evidence with 
being, yet the simplest machine constructiHl by the Gospel system in general. Nor is there any 
human art (kH:s not display greater siinidicity, or thing unreasonable in this doctrine. It does not 
a happier connexion of parts. Wc may, there- ajipear to contradict tliose ideas which the gene- 
fore, iiilcr by mialogy, from what is observable of ml apjx'aransc of Nature and the scries of events 
^the order of Nature in general to the jiresent case, suggest, concerning the l>enr\oIencr and wisdom 
that to |M?rmit evil spirits to intermeddle with the of the t)oity, by which he regulates tiic ailairs of 
concerns of human lif^would be to break through the universe. We often fancy, ourselves able to 
wliicli the^eity appears to have csta- compfelieiid things to which our understanding 
blished through his works; it would be to intro- Is W'liolly inadequate; W'e persuade ourselves, at 
duce a degree of confusion unworthy of tlm wis- limr.s, tlwit the wliole extent of the wmrks ofAe 
dam of Divine Provklemje. Deity must be well kiiowm to us, anil that hiRe- 

'"U. Duononiiirs : arp^uments for the exisience signs must always l»e such as we can fathom. 
of. In Opposition lo these arguments, the follow- We are then readv,. whenever any dilbculty 
log are iirgeibby the I)a;monianisls, Iq the days arises to us in considering the conduct of l^rovi- 
of gur Saviour, it would ajjpear that diKmoi*4iacal dence, to moilcl things according to* our owm 
posseiMon was very frequent’ among the Jews ideas; to deny that the Peity«arr'}x>ssib)y he tli^i 
and neighhoiiring nsilions. Many were the evil author of things whicii we cannot reconeik*; and 
spirits whom Jesus is related in the Gosjiels to to assi'rt tliat he must net on every occasion in a 
have ejected from patients that i^ere brought unto maimer consistent w ith our narrow view s. This: 
hhHAS jkisscssed und tonnented by thqgo maloyo- is tjic p/ido of reason ; and it seepis to |iave sug- 
lont dsinons. Ilis ajHistles too, and the first ge^^ the strongest objections llmt havc^ Ix^eh at 
Christiaans who wore most active and successful all^Hbc urged agiii|^st*the reiility of dtputoniacal 
In the pro|xq^ition of Christianity, up^x^ar to have jiosBssion. <he Deity may surely e'onnwt 

often exerted the miraculous powers w'itli which one order of his Creatures with another. We 
thoy endovsed on simiigr occasions.' Th^ fitreeive mutual relations and a hcautriul enn- 
|iteraen$. dlspla^d a degree of knowledge and nexion to prevail through all th^t i;art oi Nature 
VSWevolonce which sufficiently distinguished Uiem which falls within the sjihere of our obsert atiorL 
‘firora human .beings; and the language in which The inferior aniinuls arc exmnected with in^ 
tho daemoniacB are motioned, and the actions kind,«and subjected to their authority, not 
and sontiments ascribed to them in' the i<few Tee- tin instances in which it is exerted for theft ad- 
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vantage, bnt cvbi/wh>pre it is tvnnnicfilly Abused 
to their destruction. Among tiv evils t5 which 
mankind have liccn snhji'clrd, why might nof 
their being liable to dajmoniacal possession be 
one? While the Supreme Being ri'tains the 
sovefbignty of the universe, he may empUw what- 
ever- agents ho thinivs pro]jer in tKe e^ention of 
his purposes ; he ra"iy eitlior commiss\n an an- 
gel, or let loose a devil; as well asl^(l*the 
human will, or comniunieate any partit^Jar im- 

I mlse to matter. All that rm elution \nakes 
mown, all that human reason ran coi\}p(<nre, 
concerning the existence of various orders of 
spiritual beings, good and had, is |>erlixtly con- 
sistent with, and fven favourable to, the doctrine 
of dajmoniacsil possession. It is mentioned in the 
New Testament in such language, and such nar- 
ratives are related concerning il, that the Gospels 
cannot be well regarded in any other light than 
as pieces of imposture, and Jesus Christ must Im? 
consiflertMl as a man who h>ok advmtage of the 
“<’Jiia contemporaries, if 
this doctrine he nothing hut^iii^ulgar error; it 
teaches nothing inconsistenl. w™ the general 
conduct of Providence; in shrtrt, it is not the 
caution of philosoj^hy, hut the pride of reas<in that 
suggests objections a»gairi.st this doctrine.. See the 
essays of Voung', /'’arj’icr, lV()rfJii7i/^ton. I>t. 
Liard tier ^ Mackni^^ht^ h\n^ liur^hy on fhr- 
moniaca; Seed's I^usthumons ^rmons^svr. vi. 
and article Di^:MONiAC in Knc. Brit 

DAMNATION, condemnation. Tiiis word 
is used to denote tlie ilnai loss of the s<njl ; hut it 
is not always to be understood in this senee in the 
sacred Scripture. Thus it is said iu Rom. xiii. 2, 
“Thpy that resist shall receive to themselves 
damnation, i. c. condemnation, “ fi v>m the rulers, 


these intervals of vehement nfritution they pre- 
tended they .were favoured wdth wonderful \i- 
sions. Like the Whippers, they roved from 
^ilattc to place, bc^eing their victuals, holding 
their secret assemlmos, anrl treating the priest- 
hood and worship of the church viirh the utmost 
contempt. Thiu* we find, as Dr. Haweis ol»- 
serves, th'it the f 'rench Convulsi mists iflid the 
WelcTh Jpinpers«have had predecessors of 
same stamp. ’ Thertf is nothing new unde 
sun. H<fweia and Mosheim's Ch. ftist. 'Cent. 

DARKNESS, the absence, privation, or want 
of natura^ light. In Scripture 1 .nguage it also 
signifies^ ga, John iii. 19; trouW . Is. viii. 22; 
obscurity, privacy, Matt. x. 27 forgetfulness, 
coBtfmpt, Kcc. VI. 4. 

• iC)at;ktie88, says Moses, was upon the face of 
tho deep, Gen. i. 2 • that is to say, the chaot was 
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plunged tn thick • jMpicss, because hitherto the 
light was not creafWr Moses, at the command 
of-God, hrouglit darkness upon F^pt, as a{dagae 
to the inhabitants of it. j’he Sentiiagint, out* 
translation of the Bible, and indeed moat othen^ 
in explaining Moses’s »*ireount of thisvdlirknesi^ 
render it “a darkness which may lie felt;” ana 
th^ Vulgate has it, “ palpable darkness th^t is, 
a rlan'kne.s.s consi^ng of black vapours and exba> 
Intious, so contAnised that they might be per- 
ceivixl by the organs of feeling or seeing; l)ut 
some commipntatorR think that this is carrying 
’tbft^sense too fur, since, in sueli a medium as this, 
mankind coukl not live an hour, ^lui’h less for 
the sppci^of three days, as the Egyptians are said 
‘^) have done, during riie tVic this .lark last- 
(‘d ; and, therefore, they imagine that instead of 
a darkness that may he felt, the tichrew phraso 
may signify a darkness wherein, men wentgrop 
ing and feeling about for over}' thing they want- 
ed. Let this, however, 1 ki as it, may, it waaan 
awful iudgnient on the Egyptians ; and we may 
naturally conclude that it V vh>yy »yd"i 

darkness and distress ^^tTieir minds ns ^flaiT 
their persons. 'I’lujlfndition of the Jews is, that 
in this darkness they were terrified liy the appa- 
ritions of evil aj)iritp, or rather by dreadful pounds 
and murmurs which they made. *What made it 
still wiirsc, was the length of ti mejjl X'on Xinttfijlili 
three days, or as Bishop Mall elfpft^sea jtJ six 
nighli^s in one. 

During the Inst tliree hours that our Saviour 
hung Ui)on tin* cross, a darkinstfs covered the face 
of the earth, to the great terror and amazement 
of Ihe'J^KJOple present his execution. This ex- 
traordirlbry alteration in the lace nf nature, saytf 
Dr. Mack night, in his ITurrnnui/ nf the Oo'^pehf 


who are not a U*rror to good works, hut to tln^was peculiarly projx»r, whilst tins Sun of Righti- 
evil.” Again, in 1 (^or. xi. 29: He that eatetif piousness was withdrawing his laxiins from thtf 
and drink eth unworthily, (;;itct!i ind cMnketh 
damnation to himself;” i. c. rondemtmliou ; ex- 
gwes himself to severe temporal ju Igmeiils from 
God, artd.^to the judgment and censure of the 
wise and good. Again, Rom. xiv, 23 : “ He 
that douhteth is damned if he eat i. o. is con- 
demned both by his own eonscience and the 
word of God, because he is far from being satis- 
fied that he is#right in so doing. 

DANCERS, a sect which spruno up about 
1373 in Flanders, and places about. It was their 
custom all of a sudden to fall a dancing, anil, 
hold^g each oihcr’s hands, to continue tht;reat, 
till, being suffocated with (lie extraordinary vio- 
lence, they fell down breathless together. During 


itnd of Israel, and from the world ; not only lie- 
cliise it was a miraculous testimony borne b^ 
God himself to his ipnocenco, but also because it 
w'as n fit emblem of his de*j*arlure and its rffecta, 
at least till his light Rhone out ani'w with aildi- 
tion.'d K]deridouT in the ministry of his apostles. 
The darkness which now' covered Judea, and the 
neighbouring countries, iK'ginning about noon, 
and continuing till Jesus cxjiiretl, w^as not the 
e/l’eet of an ordinary eclifis^nf the sun, for that 
can iiover hayinen hilt at thnnew ntoon,<jitiLiirtp>!itb 
now it was full moon ; not to mention that the 
total darkness occasioned by eclijises of the suh 
ncvcT eontiriues above tvvoLve or fifie\’n minutes: 
wherefore il must have been prculuced by the di- 
vine power, in a manner we arc not able to ex- 
plain. Accordingly Luke (cha{). xxiii. 44, 45.) 
after ndating that lliere was darkness over all the 
Cfirth, adds, ” anTl the sun was darkened which 
perhaps may imply that the ilarkness of the sun 
<lid nut wrAsion, hut procpcded from, the darkness 
that was over all the land. Further, tliejChris-' 
tian writersf in tht^ir most ancient apologies to 
the heathens, aftirm tlint as it was full moon It 
the pasBOver when Christ was crucified, no sueh 
eclii'se ronld happen by the course of nature* 
They ohserve- also, that it was taken ncj|jco of 
as a prodigy bv the hejithen themlelves. 

DA VI DlS'rai, the adlierentb of 
a native, of Delft, who, jri 152.5, began Ho preach 
a new doctrine, nuhlishiiig jiimsclf to be the true 
Messiah; and tpat he was muit of God to fill 
heaven, wliich wus vjuite empty for want of peo> 



IJEAN 
pie to deserve it He is 

nied (he existence of angel^f^ ftnd evil, and to 
have disbelieved thediictrine of a future judgment 


He Tcjecteti marriage with the Adamites; hplo] A dean and chapter aro’the bishop’s couned, to 

jiU tCV Ai i. \ - A 1 . f :_4. u: i.i r<r_: .r 


with Manea that the sou) was defiled fay sin; 

• told laughed at the self-denial so much recom- 
mended by Jesus Christ Stfch were his princi- 
errors. He made his escape from Delfi, and 
retired first into Friesland, an^ then to ^sil, 
wliere he changed his name, a'auuming that of 
John Bruck, and died in 155G. He Icil some 
disciples behind him, to whom he promised that 
he would rise again at the end of three ye^prow 
Nor was he altogether a false prophet herein ; for 
the magistrates of that city being informed, at the 
three years’ end, of what he had taughi,. ordercfi 
him to be dug up, and btftnt, together with his' 
writings, by the common hangman. 

DEACON, AisKovof, a servant, a mUister, 

1. Tn ecclesiastical {xilitV, a deacon is one of{ 
tho lowest of the three orders of the clergy. He 
is rather a novitiate, or in a stale of proViatiQn 

which he is admittcu into full 
~ ordei^' dr ordained a pi ict^ 

2. In the New Testamed^ the word is used for 
any ono that ministers in the service of Go<l : 
bishops and presbyters arc also styled deacons ; 
but more partial la riy and generally it is under- 
•'♦oorl of tlif. lowest order of ministering servants 
in' the cburcif,*-! Cor. iii. 5. Col. 1. 2.3, 2.'i. Phil. L 
1. 1 Tint iii. 

The office of deacons originally was to serve 
tables, the Lord’s table, the miuistor’s table, and 
the poor’s table. They took care of the secular 
affairs of the church, rcceiyed and disbursed mo- 
nies, kept the church’s accounts, and ^trovided 
every thing necessary for its temnoral good 
Thus, while the bishop attended to tfic souls, the 


deacons attcndiri to the Ixalies of the people: th^ 
pastor to the spiritual, and the deacons to the tevf 
poral interests of the church, Acts vi, I 

DEACONESS, a femalq, deacon. ' It is gene- 
rally allowed, that in the primitive church there 
were deaconesses, i. e. pious women, whose par- 
ticular business it was to assist in the entertain- 
ment and care of the itinerant preachers, visit the 
rick and imprisoned, instruct female eatechumens, 
and assist at their loiptisiil; then more particularly 
• necessary, from ibto peculiar customs of those 
the persBBted stale of tlic church, and 
the sfKH'dier spreading of the Gospel. Such a 
one it is reasonable to think Phebc was, Horn, 
xvi. 1, who is expres.slv;callc<l Aiawovov, a deaconess 
or stated servant'as Doddridge renders it. They 
were usutdly vndows, and, to prevent scandal, 
generally in yerfrs, 1 Tim. v. <). See also Span- 
keivi. iiist. Christ. Sccul. 1. p. 554. The ujhjs- 
tolic constitutions, as tliey arc ciilled, mention the 
ordination uf a deaconess, and the form of prayer 
used on that occasion (lib. viii. ch. 19, 20.) Phny 
*■ aleo^ ip his celebrated epistle to Trajun, (xcvii,) 
is tlioUght to refer to them, when, speaking of two 
Christians whom lie put to torture, he 
says “qu*B minlstrie lUcclKintur,” 1 e. who were 
called deaconesses. — But as the primitive Chris-J 
tians^ypem to bo led to this practice from the pc- 
culhrity of thetr circumstances, and the Scripture 
entirely silent as to any ajfJjdintment to this 
SnppoBod office, or any rules about it, it is yfery 
!^Just)y laid aside, at i^ast ns an office. 

l^EAN, an ecclesiastical dignjtary, next under 
Ihu hishois in C4ithednil chuichOs, and head of the 
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chapter. The Latin word is Ictocontts, derive , 
from ths Greek ten, because the dean pre- 
rides ofver at least ten canons, or prebendaneo. 

A . .^^1 


assist him in the affairs of religion. 


DEAT 
'ration of ^tl 


is generally defined to be tha sepa- 
som from the body. It is styled, in 


Scripture ^ngungc, a departure out of this world 
po anotWr, 2 Tim. iv, 7 ; a dissolving t)f the 
earthly^ouse of this tabernacle, 2 Cor. v. 1 ; a 
going ,po way of all the earth, Jos. xxiii. |4 ; a 
retu^mg to the dust, Ecc. xii. 7 ; a sleep, John 
xi. 11. Death mayiie considered as the effect 
of sin, Rom. v. 12 : yet, as our exisbmee is from 
God, no man has a r|ght to take s^way hurown 
life, or the life of another, Gerf. ix. 6. Satan is 
said to have the power of death, Heh. ii. 14; not 
that he can at his pleasure inflict death on man- 
kind, but as he was the instrument of first bring- 
ing death into the world, John viii. 44; and as he 
may be the executioner of God’s wratfi on im- 
jienitent sinners,^ wheiLGo d peipri toAhu. Death 
is but on ce, He^ Job xiv. 1, 2 ; 
powerful and called the king of terrors, 

Job xviii. ^,u7t£ertain as to the time, Prov. 
xxviii 1; universal, Gen. v; necessary, that God’s 
jusi i may he displayed, and his mercy manifest^ 
ed; ii si) able to the righteous, Luke ii. 28 — 30. 
I’hf' fear^ of death is a source of uneasiness to 
the generality, and to a guilty conscience it may 
indeed Ih: terrible; but to a good man it should 
l»e obviated by the consideration, that death is the 
tenninathm of every trouble ; that it puts him Iwv 
yond th^ reach of sin and temptation ; that God 
has promised to I>e with the rigliteous, even to tha 
end, Heb xiii. 5; that Jesus Christ has taken 
away the sting, 1 Coi? xv. 54 ; and that it intro- 
l^luces him to a state of endless felicity, 2 Cor. v. 8. 
" Prep^r(£t ion for death. This does not consist 
in hare •morality ; in an external reformation from 
gross sins; in attenlion to a round of duties in 
our own strength ; in acts of charity in a zealous 
profe.sHhUi ; in possessing eminent gifts; hut in 
reconciliation to God ; re^ientance of sin ; faith in 
Christ; tbedienee to his word ; a.id all as the efi 
feet of regeneration by the Spirit. 3 John iii. 6. 
1 Cor. XL 3. Tit. 5. Bales's four last Things , 
Hopkins, Drelincourt, Sherlock, etnd Hellowes, 
on Death ; Bp. Poptcus^s Poem on Death / 
[j^ihove's Admirable Sermon on the Pear of 
fWcath; ICatts's World to Come ; Law^s Theory 
of Religion. 

Spiritval Death is that awful state of igno- 
rance, insensibility, and disobedience, which man- 
kind are in by nature, and which exclude them 
from the favour and enjoyment ofGiod, Luke i. 79. 
See Sin. 

Brothers of Death, a denomination usually 
given to the religious of the order of St. Paul, 
the first hermit. Th®y called brothers of 
death, on account of the figure of a death’s head 
whicli*'tliry were always to have with them, in 

• r to keep perpetually beforejhem the thdughts 
:ath. The order was pivihably siipbresscd by 
pope Urhi.n VIII. Sec Atonement J^Pearaem 
and Bar. ow on the Creed ; Owen's Death of 
Death in the Death of Christ; Charnock's 
Works, viil. ii. on the Necessity, Volicntariness, 
4f-c. of the^Death'of Christ. * 

DEC A LOG UE, the ten commandments jiyen 
by God to Moses. • ‘ . 

ten coounandments wore fngmvetbfiy God 



DECLAMATION DECREES 

on two tables of stone. The Jews, by way ol nnd easy attitude, ’^'he perpetual movement or 
eminence call these commandJiicnls the ten contortion of the liOily has a ricliculuus effect in 
■ words, from whence they had afterwards, the the pulpit, and nukes the fig’ure of a preacher 
name of decalogue ; Init they joined the'^rstand and a harlequin similar; on the other handf' 
second into one, uiid divided the last into two he qii^ht not *0 remain coiKsUintly upright. and 
They understand that against stealmg to relate motionless, like a sjH'aiiing statue. 'J’he xuotio^^ 
to the stealing of men, or kidnapjai^ ; alleging’, n* the haials give' a strong t'xpression to a dia- 
thatahe stealing ono another s goods'n property course*; but they should be decent, grave, nobfci 
is forbidden in the lust eotniiiandni^ji. .The andexpn;H.‘>ive. ‘Thu preacher who is incessantly 
church of Romo has struck the second C^nnmand- in action, who is pernetunlly cliisning his hu^ds, 
ment quite out of the decaloguo ; and, make or who menaces with a clenched fist, or counts 
their number complete, has split the tenth intc his arguments on his fingers, w'ill only excito 
two. The reason is obvious. 'pdrth among his uuditorv. In a word, dcclumn- 

DECEIT consists in passing anything ujnm tion is an art that the sjwrcd orator should study 
a iierson for*whqt it is not, as when falsehood ie. witlixassiduity. Tlic design of n tM’nnon is to 
made to nai^s f »r truth. S€*c Hypockisy. eonvinep,^ to arti*et, and to persuade. The voice, 

DECEPTION, SELF. See SKLF-DfiCEi>- the couifttmance, .and the actiim, wluch are to 
TIO^^ produce the tripl«* elli'ct, are therefore objects to 

DECLAMAl'ION, a speech made in public which thfe preacher should particularly apply liinv- 
in the tone and manner of an oration, uniting the .self” See Siuimon. ^ 

expression of action to the pro|)riety of j)ronun- DECREES OF GOD are his pus*- 

ciation, tq.giv^ die sentiment its fiiU iin- post's, whereby he foieordaiirs whatsoevieT corncei 

pree.sion on the mnid It i‘, ^o uscrl in a dero- to pus.s, D.m. iv. "Jf Acts. nyJ’ub Idrn 

gatory sense; as when it is Bai^au< h a speech This diKtrine is the subject of one of tM most 
was mere declaniatioii, it iinjjliesiliat it was deft- perplexing controver^^a-lljiit has oertirred among 
cient in point of reasoning, or had more sound mankind ; it is not, liowever, ns some think, a 
than sense. novel doctrine. I'lie oj>iiiion, that whatever ri(M.*ur8 

DF. r.AMA'i lo.v or’ riin Pui.piT. “ The dig- in the world at large, or in the, lol*of oriv.ite indi- 
nity and sanctitvof tl\e place, and the im]Jortarii*e viduals, is tiie resnil of a previous a figji nnltj’OiN/jo 
of the Huhjp(‘t, require the preacher to exert the arrangement by that Supreme Po’^Perw’bich priv 
utmost powers of hi« voh’c. to province a jiromui- sules over Nature, Iisl^ always lx‘«n hcM by many 
ciation that is perfectly distinct and harmonitms, of the vulgar, and has been believed by s^K’Cula- 
and that he observe a dejiortineiit and action tive men. The ancient stoics, Zeno anil Cliry- 
which is expressive ami graceful I'lie preacher sinpus, whom t lie Jewish Essem's seem to ha vu 
should not roar like a common crier, and rend tile followed, asserted the^ existence of a deity, that, 
ear with a voice like thuuder ; for such kind of do- acting Wiscl>[ hut ncccHsarily, contrived tlie geiie^ 
clamatlon is not only without meaning and with- rul system of the world; from which, by a series 
out persuasion, but highly incongruous with the^ of eausi's, wlmtc*vcr is now done in it unavoidably 
meek and gentle spirit of tlie (iosi)«l. He should ' results. Mahomet introduced into his Korun the 
like wise take purlieu la r care to a void a monotony ; t'uK'trinc of absolute predestination of the owurso 
bis voice should rise from the beginning, os it oIliu!n.jn alluirs. lie represented life and deatli, 
were, by degrees, and h.s greatest striMigth hlionld prosperity and adversity, and ev(*ry event that 
be exerted in the application Each inllexiori of luikils a man in this world, as the nmilt of u prrv 
the voice should be jubiyitud to the phrase and to vious deiermiiiiition of the one God wlio rulra 
the meaning of the .word.s , and each remarkable over all. Augusiuie and tbe whole of tlie earliest 
expression should have its peculiar iiiHexion. reformer.^, hut especially Galvin, favoured this 
The dogmatic requires a i>lain unilbrm tone of doctrine. It was generally as-serted, and iiublicly 
voice only, avd the irieiiaces i;f God's word de- owned, in most of the eoiifes.sioiih of I’ajth of tliB 
mand a arcater force than ils promises and re- relornu*d churches, and [)ary||Iarly in the cb.urch • 
wards ; hut the latter should nut Ik; prouoiuicj^of l '*iglnnd ; and to tbU wilRy add, thOflLi’vvai ^ 
in tlie soft tone of a fiuio, nor the former with t Winaiiitaiiied by a great iiumlicr of divines in thti 
loud sound of a tru!ii])er i 'hi; voice, should still last two cent uiii's. 

retain its natural tone in all its variou.s inflexion.s As to the nature of these decrees, if must Ik* ol^ 
Happy is tliat ju-eacher who bus a voice that is at Kcrvc'd th.it ihi y ari’ not tlie resiJf of ■♦le.lilicrationj 
once strong, HeMh'.c’, find harmonious. An air urtlie Almighty’s d» haling mutuls within him.sell; 
of complacency and benevolence, as well us dc- reasoning in his own mind alHivt tiieexiM;dienc.y 01 
votion, should ho constantly visible in tlu; coun- inrxyiediency of things, as cre.-itiircs (to; nor are 
•tetjanco of the preacher; but every appearance they tnenly ideas of things future, but settled dete> 
of affectation must be carefully^avouled ; foi no- nuiiations founded on his sovereign will and iilea- 
thing is so dji^gustful to an aiithence as even the [sa, ^ 1 . 14 . They are to be considered as c/rr- 

semblance of dis'^imulution li. yes constantly yia/; this is evident; for if God be eternal, ^onsi*- 
roliing, turned tov^'ard.s heaven, and streaming quently his j»«rjiosi's must be of equal duration with 
with tears, rather denoU^a hypocrite than a n^n Jiiingpif; su])j>o8e otherwise, would lie to suyqios'.* 
jiossesadtlbt the rcai spiritiof religion and yNp there was a tune vvlien he was uiideterruiiied 

feels th^ruc import ot what he i»i'aclies. An mutable; whereas, no new determinations or 

air of aflecsted devotion infallibly dc.stroys the eiti- afrer-tboiights can arise in his mind, Joh;^xiu. 
cacy of all that the preacher can say, however ^3^ H.— o They nrv/rte, vvilhoift any cuinpul- • 
just anil^imfiurtant it may be. On the other j^^t excRid by ariy motive out of'him-^ ^ 

Mild, Inniihst avoid every apfiearancc of mirth 15 .— 3 . They .an; infinitely vflse. 

orra^Iery, or of that cold unfeeling manner which ji,»pi.|ying his glorj'', and pnanoting the general 
is io to fp'o^ the heart ot his hearers, 1 he Roin. xi, Tiicy are immutable^ for 

boqy mould in general Vc erect, and ui.a neural j result of his being iniiiiiudy jietfect j 
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for if there were the least chafige in God’s under- 
'' standi iii;, it would be an instance of ifn|)erfection, 
Mai. iih G. — 5. They ire tixtensivc or univerml^ 
''relatinjT to riH Vreaturoa and things in heaven, 
eaTtI\, and bell, Eph. i. il. Prov. mi. 4. — G. They 
\iriR sci'ret^oT at U‘ast c.anrt(k)t l)e known till be !« 
pleased to di.scf>vcr them, it is^therefore presninjv 
tion for any to attenij»t to enter into or judge of 
his flccr«'1 iMirfMwe, or to d»'cide what he* has 

notfTcvoaled', Ocut. xxix. 20. Nm'ia an unknown 
or auppostd decree at any time to be the nih' of 
otir coniluct. IT is revealeil will alone must be 
considerecl as the rule by wh^'h we are to judge^ 
of tlie event of things, us well ar> of our conduct 
at large, Rom. xi. 34. — 7. Lastly, tliev ‘iare^%7rcc- 
iaal ; for as lie is infirtitel^y’ wise to ])!an,.so be if 
indniUiy jH>\vcrfnI to [»erh>rin : his amtiurl shn/l 
siandj and he. will do all his plra^frCj Isa. xKi 10. 

' I’his doctrine should tct-jch us, 1. At^iration. 

' •He rock, his work is perfect, fotf all his 

Wn vs {^^judgment ; a God of truth, anil wiihoul 
iniquifv; just and right is he,” Deut. xxxii. 4. — 
^■WAi^vvould not fear ^hee, O 
King of nations'? for tol^e (lv>ili it a]ipevtaiii,” 
Jer. X. 7.-3. }[umUittj. the deptii of the 
, rhiies, both of the vvis/lom and knowledge of 
Got! ! — ^liow ur^searchahle are his Judguierds, and 
his ways j>ast finding out !” Roin. xi. 23. — 1. Sab- 
doctli according to his will in 
the armies of licuvcn, and among the iulnlntants 
of the ejirth; afld fionc cun stay his luud, or say 
untv» hijn, SVliat d<*cst tliou ?” Pan. iv. 35. — 
5. Desire for heaven. ” What 1 do, thou know- 
eat not now ; hut thou ahalt know hereafhT,” 
John xiii. 7. See Nkckssi^ty, PfiF.nKSTfNATiov. 

DBcuKKh of Count Us are the laws ftiade hy 
them to regulate the.dixjtrinc and policy of the 


DEISTS £ 

These titles were gi' cn by the popes of Rome, 
That of Fidel i nTeu-^or was jirst con<CTred by Leo 
X, on king plenry VI !1. lor writing against Mar- 
tin Luther : and the hull for it bcsirs date f/uinto 
iduSf OcIoImm 152J. It was afhTwards confirmed 
by Glernent Vll. Put the i»ope, on Hrtity’s 
Hupprewsrrjl the hoUst's of religion, at the time of 
tfhe Rcfowiaf’O'i, not only dcprivexl him of his title, 
buttlegjAd }jim from hw crown also; tlKiugh in 
tlie 3.5jjf year i f his reign, .his title, &c. was cxin- 
firmec/hy jMrl^ment, and has continued to lie 
useila by all hie successors. (''han*berlayne says, 
the title lielonged to the kings of England liefore 
that time, and for proof hereof appe.;ds to scvoral 
charters grau'ed to the Uni'.ersity of Oxford ; st) 
that pope Leo’s bull was only a renovation ol 
an ancient right. 

DIsGR AI 'A'TK^N, /?cc/f?.s'/rt9/tca/, is the de- 
prixation of a j>riest of hi.s dignity. We liave an 
instance of it in the eighth ci ntury at Constanti- 
nople, in the }>cr.-^on of the niitriarch Curistantine, 
wlm Wius miidi to 

strippi^l of 1: 1 ? nirfflum, anJanathematized. In 
our own coui Cronnier was degraded hy 
dcrof the hlo. dy (piecn Alary, 'f hey dressed him 
inepe vpal r be^, made only of canvass ; put the 
mitre '1 his I end, and the pastoral stall in his 
liand and in 'bis athre showed liiiii to the j>eopIe^ 
and then stripped him piece by piece. 

DEISTS, a class of peopleWhose distinguish- 
ing character il is, not to prnfe.ss any particular 
form or system of religion ; but only to acknow- 
ledge the exi-.ti'iice of a God, and to follow the 
liglitand law cf Nature, rejecting rtwelalion and 
opiKisinc Chiibtiiinity. The name of deists seems 
to have been first a-ssunic d, as the denoniination 
of a party, about the middle of the IGth century, 


church. Thus the acts of the Christian council /hy some gentlemen in France and Italy, who 


at Jerusalem are called, Acts xvi. 4. 

DECRETAL, a letter of a iKi}ie, determining 
aorne point or qui'stion in the ecclesiastical law. 
The diH’.retals c.orfipose the. second part of ihe ca- 
non law. The first gen nine one, acknowledged 
hy all the leavrii'il as such, is a letter of po]H’ Si- 
ncius, written in the year 3H.5, to Himerus, bishop 
of Tarragona, in Spain, coneerning aiune dis- 
* orders whicli had crept into the churches of Spain. 

Gratia ri published a (wllection of decretals, con- 
.^■Aiining all the ord||Rccs made by the po{)Cs till 
the yffi? 1150. CriTgory fX. in lj27, lol lowing Jjgp] 
the example of TIieodo*»iu.s and .Tustiriian, formed 
a constitution of his ow u, collecting into one" body 
all the decisions and a!l the caUs(« which served 
to advance ttic (vfi>al power ; which collection of 
dci'.retals waa oalted the Penlaieuchj because it 
contained five books. 

DEDIC ATION, a religious ceremony, wdicrc- 
^ hy any person or thing is solemnly consecrated, 
or set apart to. the service of God and Uic pur- 
poses of religion. 

Thfc use of dciljciition is very ancient, both 
among the worshipjiers of the trfte Got!, and 
among the heathens. In the Scrijituro we meet 
with dedications of the hiheniacle, altar^ &c. 
UiKler Chri.stianity dedication is only appued to 
B.lMR!hy and as protierly the consccration'thorc- 
iHJ Consecration'. ^ 

SFENCE. See Secf-pefencr. 

DEFENDER GP THE FAITH, {Fidci 
V^thsoTy) a ])^lia1i title Iielonging to the king 
of England ; as CcUholwus to the king of Spain, 
tnd Chnstiojitssimmi to the iuiig of France. 

m ^ ' 


were desirous of thus disguising their oppt>sition 
to Chifstianily l>y a more honourable appellation 
than that of arl elsts. Virct, an eminent reformer, 
mentions ccriain pi^rsonsin his epistle iledieatory, 
prefixed to ibe pccoiul volume oi his Inslructum 
ChiCtiennCy I'uhlisbcd in 1G53, who called them- 
selves l»y a iiew' name, that of deists. I’hese, he 
tells us, professed to bcheve in God, but show- 
ed no regard to .Icsus Christ, and considered the 
doetrine of the njjosilea and eviin'^dists as fables 
and dreams. 1 io ailds, that they laughed at all 
iligion, though tliey outwardly eon formed to the 
*eIigion of (ho.'^o with wdioin they lived, or whom 
they wislied to filease, or feared to ofi'eml. Some, 
he obr.prved, pi jfessed to V»elieve. the immortality 
of the soul ; oiticrs denied both this diK'trine auS 
that of providcjuu;. Alaiiy of them were consid- 
ered as persons of acute and,. subtle genius, and 
took pains in disseminating their notions. The 
deists hold, that, cxinsidering the multiplicity ot. 
religions’, the numerous pretences to rcvcbitioU, 
and the prccarions aiTrumeiits generally advanced 
in proof thereof, the best and surest way is to re- 
turn to the simplicity of nature., and the l«lief of 
one God ; widen is |he onjy truth agre^ to by 
all nations. -They complam, that thcttrecdi?ni of 
thinking nmT reasoning is oppressed finder the 
yoke of religion, and that the minds of men are 
tyrannized oxer, by the necessity imposed upo1| 
them of believing inconceivable ; and 

contend tliat ik thing sliould he requir^ to be Ofr^ 
senUd to or believed but what their p^oson AeaiJy 
conceive.s. The distinguishing charoHli^f 
deril deists is, that they discaid ail pretences to 

j 
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t ^ DEISTS DELUGE 

ffvelftfion IKS f!ie cripcts of imposture or ontliusi- ! taire, Ronsfk'nu, f^ondorrct, and many other celo- 
Mni. 7 hoy profi'sa a ro;jard for iiatiir.il relii^ion, I bnitod Froiioli authors, have rondcrctl theiiiaelves 
though they are f:ir from being agreed in their conspicuous hy thofr doistiral writings. “Butji* 
h. as one observes, “ the Iriends of Christianity have 

uto classetl by some of their own writers no reason to V'gn't Ihe free and unjeserved die- 
into mortal and immortal deislfl|^ the latter cussioii which th^ir ridigion has undergone. 
acknowledging a future .state ; and tlic former jertioiis have been stated and urgeil m their full 
denying it, or rcyiroseiiting it as very uncertain, tb^ce, and as fully answered; nrgimients and 
Dr. Clarke distinguishes four sorts ot .ik'iatfe. 1. raillery have l^m repellt‘d ; and the controverHy 
Those who pretend lo believe the <;xiste;(^ee of an In'tween Christians and di isls has colled iBrth a 
fcternid, infinite, indepcMulerit, iriteUijjent* Ileing, great number of excellent writers, who have il- 
yvlio made the world, withont comu'rmng Hfinsclt* histrated both the doctrines and CNidonijes of 
in the government of it. — 2. Those who believe Christianity in a manner Hint will ever reflect 
the k*ing and natural providence of God, hut honour on their iiiimes, and he of lasting service 
deny the difR'ren<u' of actions as morallv good or^^to tfre ctnise of genuine ^j:>ljgion, aiul the heat in- 
cvnl, resolving it into the arbitrary constitution of terosts’of mankind.” Sec articles thiuiHTiANiTY, 
human laws; anil therefore ihev suppose that iMMnKi.rrv, InspiuaI'ion, and Soriptire, in 
God lakes iTo notice of them. With resjH'ct to this wo^. I elavd's View of Dc-istical HVi7cr.s; 
kith these classes, he ohsi'rves, that their opinions Sermons at IJoi/tc\'t 4jccture ; HalyburtoiCs Na- 
can consistently terminate in nothing hut down- tura! RHif^ion insuficirnt ; LeshVs Short Me- 
right atifeism. — 3. Those who, having right up- thod itith the Deists ; Bishop Watson} s Apology 
prehensions ^ . Mie nature, attributes, for the Bible ; Ruller^s Gospel of Ch rist its mrn 

and all-governing providence of God, seem also to li'itness; Bishop PorteuH s Charge to the Lltr^ 
have some notiotl of his moral pei%etions ; though gy, for I7ill ; and ^is Sum mar y of the Kvi~ 
they consider tlieni as transeendaiit, and such in (lenrrs of (Christianity. 

nature and degree, that vve can limn no true DRli'V DF CilUlST. See Jescs Cnuisl’. 

judgment, nor argue with any certainly e.oncern- DELUGE, the flood whirh*overHowed and 

mg them : but thi'v deny the immortality of hu- de«!troyed the earth. This flood makes one of the 
man souls; alleging that men perish at death, most coriMulerahle epoehas in ttlWAihiOgy. Its 
and that the present life is the whole of human history is given hy Moses, (len. vi. mid vii. Its 
existence. — 1. "I'liose who believe the exislenee, lime is fixed by the best clironologers to the year 
yierfections, and providence of (Jod, the obligations from the crealioii Ifibfi, answering to the year 
of natural religion, and a state of future retrilm- liefore Christ 221)3. I'hom this flood, the state 
tiori, on the evidence of the light of Nature, with- of the world i.s divided into diluvian and ante^ 
out a divine revelation ; such as these, he Hays, dilnria^. • 

are the only true deists : hut their ])rinri])les, he Men who have not paid that regard to sacred 
appn’Ucnds, sliould lead them to embrace < 3iris% history which it de.scTves, have cavilled at tlic ac- 
ticiuity; and therefore he concludes that tliere is count given of an universal deluge. Theirok 
now no consistent scheme of deism m the world, jeetions jirineipally turn upon three yioints: 1, 
The first deistical writer of any note t)i:it ap- ’|’he want of any direct history of that event hy 
\.eareil in this country, w'ns 1 Icrlui’t, baron of the protiMie writers of uniiipiity. — 2. The ap- 
/herhury. He lived and wrote in tlic seven- parent imjKissihility of iiciounling for the quan- 
leriith eeritury. His hisik De F<;n7f//e was first lily of v/ater necessary lo overllow the W'holu 
published at Paris in 1021. This, together with earth to such a di’plli as it is said to have been. — 
his hook De Cuusis Brrorum, and his treatise vViid, .3. There apjH’uring no neecfesily for an uni- 
/>e Religionc Luiti, were aCterward.s published ver.sal deluge, o.s the same end might have been 
in London. T li-j celebrated work Dr Rrliglone accomplished by a partial one. 

GentiLium was published at Amsterdam iii To li»e uIkivo arguments wc oprKise the plain 

in 4to., and in 1700 in 8vo. ; and an English dec rations of Scri}»tijrc. Gbd deAifured^^Vouh 
tianslation of it was puhlislieil at London in tliai he was re.solvcd to deatroy every thing that 
nO.'i. As he was one of the first that formed had breath under heaven, or had life on the eailh, 
deism into a system, and assert'd the sullicieney, by a fliXMl of waters; suqli was the threatening, 
universality, and ab?olute perfection of mitunil sucii was the exf^eution. Tim waters, Mosen 
religion, with a vii'w to discard all extraordinary assures us, eovcri*d the whole csmli, buried ulUho 
revelation a.s useless and needless, we shall snh- mountains; every Ihiiig ]>eriHlied'therrin that had 
join the five l\Jndaiiiental articles of this universal life, excepting Noah and those with him in the 
^eliaion. They are these: 1. 'I'here is one su- ark. Can an universal deluge he more clearly 
•prefiie Ged. — !^. That he is chiefly to k* wor- expresM'd ? If the deluge had only k^en partial 
shipped. — 3. Tliat piety and virtue are the prin- there had Ix'en no necessity to spend a hundred 
cipal part of his worslilj). — 1. That wc innsl re- years in the building of an ark, and shuUpig up 

S ent of our sins; and if we do so, God will par- all w^rts of ^nimals therein, in order to rc-sto<;k 
on them. — 5. That there arc rewards for good the world : they had ken easily and readily 
nen and jauTiislimenk f«ir had men. both here and brought from those parte of the world not over* 
hereafter. rA numkr of .idvoeates Vvo ajipeared flowed into ihoie that were ; at least, all the birda 
in the aanie cause; and however they may have nev<‘r would have ken destroyed, as Mose^saya 
liiffered among themselves, they have ken agreed they were, so long as they had •wdiigs to kar 
in their atjfmpta at invalidating the evidence and them to those parte where llie flood did not-reach., 
authorityN^f -divine revelation. We might men- If the waters had only overflowed the ncighkmr- 
4ion Hobbes, Blount, Toland, follins. Wool-, hooil of the EuphraU's and the Tigris, they could 
^TL Tindal, MonMn, Chubb, lord Bolingbruke, not k filU'en cubits akve tWe Inghest niouiatams • 
nAnJNGibkn. Paine, and some u< Id lord Shaf- there w'aa no rising that height but they mint 
te..\;rv to the number. Ai::r:rT ff,rt igm rs, VH- ‘•pread thciiiscdvcH, by H:e laws of- gravity, ovt*? 
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DEPRECATORY 

the r<*st of the earth; unlccA perhaps they had 
l)een rctairird there by a miracle ; in that case, 
^ Moses, no doubt, would haVb related the miracle, 
as he did that of the waters of the Red Sea, Sec. 
Jt may also l3e observed, that in regions far remote 
from the Euphrates and 'l^ijjris, viz. Italy, France, 
Switzerland, Gennany, Falkland, &c. there, are 
frequently found, in [dat^es inatiy scores of icjigues 
from the sea, and even in the Ur,^s of hijrh moun- 
tain-, whole trees sunk deep under ground, as 
also teeth and lw)ncs of animals, fishes entire, sea 
shells, ears of corn, &c. jietnlicd ; which the best^ 
naturalists are agreed could never have eoine*^ 
there but by the deluge. I'hal the Greeks and 
western nations had some knowledge of.the'Hood, 
has never been denil^d; and the Mussulmen* 
Cliinese, and Ami'ricans, have traditions of the 
deluge. The ingenious ^Ir. Bryant, in his My- 
thology, has pretty clearly firoved that the deluge, 
»o far from being unknown to the heathen world ' 
at large, is in reality conspicuous throughout every 
one of thedr acts of religious worship. In India, 
Sir William Jones has discovered, that in the 
oldest mythological books that country, there is 
Rucli an account of the <)«luge as corres|)onds 
surticiontly witli that of Moses. 

Various haxT been the conjectures of learned 
men as to the natural cauaea of the deluge. 
"^ome hav^ '; poscil tliat a quantity of water was 
created on purpose, and at a proper time anni- 
hilated hy Divmc powc,r. Dr. Burnet supposes 
the primilivc earth to have been no more than a 
crust investing the water contained in the ocean ; 
and in the central aliyss, which he and others 
Buppose (o exist in the howels of the earth at the 
time of the Hood, this outward crust bi*oke in a 
thousand pieces, and sunk down among the water, 
wliich tlius s})outod up in va.st cataracts and over- 
flowed the whole surface. Others, supposing a 
sufficiimt fund of water in the sea or abyss, tliiqk 
that the shifting of the earth’s centre of gravity 
drew allei* it the water out of the channel, and 
overwhelmed the several parts of the earth suc- 
cessively. Others ascrilie it to the sliock of a 
comet ; and Mr. King supposes it to an.se from 
Bubterraneous fires bursting forth with great vio- 
lence under the sea. But a re not most, if not all 
Uio.se hy])ot]ieses quite arbitrary, an<l wdthout 
fouijjj^tioii from the wortls of Moses 7 It is, per- 
haps, in vain to attenqit ai^counting for this event 
hy natural causes, it being altogether miraculous 
and supernatural, as a punislimciit to men for the 
corruption then in the’ world. Let us be .satisfied 
with the source/ which Moses gives us, namely, 
the fountains of the great deoj) broken u]), and the 
windows of heaven opened; that is, the waters 
rushed out from the hidden abyss of the bowels 
of the earth, and the clouds poured down their 
rain incessantly. Let it suffice us to know, that 
all the elements are under God’s power; that Jic 
Can (To with them as he pleases, and frequently in 
v'ays we are ignorant oi; in order to accomplish 
iiis own purposes. 

The principal writers on this subject have been 
Woodijard^ Cockburn^ Bryant^ Barnet^ Whin- 
on,^lillingJicetf Kiiigy Calcotty Tytlevj and 
Worthington. , 

DEPRAVITY, corrujition, a change from 
perfection to imperfection. See Fall, Sin. 

DEPRECATORY, a term applied to the 
^laxincr of performing some ceremonies in the 
inn of prayer. The form of absolution in the 
lU 


Di:STRUCTIOmSTS 
Greek ehureli is deprecative, thus exprisv^fb- 
May God absolve you ; whereas in the Latin 
church it is declarative — I abtolre you. 

DFSt *EN T r;/ into Ihll. See Hei.r.. 

DESERTION, a term made use of to denote 
an unhappy' state of mind, occasionedhy thr sen- 
sible inilui-Vices of the divine favour lieing with 
drawn. Some of the best men in all ages have 
suflered a temporary sus|>crisiori of divine enjoy- 
ments, Job xxix. 3; P.s. li ; Isa.xUx. 11 ; t.um. 
iii. I ; 4sa. i. 10. The causes of this must not he 
atlrilfiiled to the Almiglitv, since he is always the 
same, but must arise from ourselves. Neglect of 
duty, inqjroper views of Providenee, self-coii- 
fidericc, a worldly spirit, lukewarmness of mind, 
iiiattentlm to the means of grace, or open tran.s- 
gression, may be consid(;red as leading to this 
.stat€*. As all things, how'ever, are under the 
divine controul, so even desertiony or, as it is 
sometimi's ex])rrs.sed in Seriiiture, “the liidijigs 
of God’s face,” may he uselul to excib'.liumility, 
exercise faith and y)atience, detach us from tlu’ 
world, yiromjit to more vigorous action, bring us 
to look more t(j God as the fountain of happiness, 
conform us to his word, and increase our desires 
for ‘‘at state of blessedness which is to come. 
Ht . 1/^6 Thcr. and Aap. dial, xix.; TTa//.s’.s' 
M‘ id. onJoby xxiii.ll; Lambert's ►^Vr. vol. i. scr. 
Iti , /'7ac'7’.v IKor/i-s vol. i. ]>. 107. folio. 

DRSIRF is an eagerness to obtain or enj(»y 
an object which we su])i)ose to be gocsl. Those 
desires, .says Dr. Watts, that arise without any 
exyire.ss ideas of the goodness or agreeahleness of 
their object to the mind lieforclmnd, such as hun- 
ger, thirst, &.c.y an* called appctHes, Those 
which ari.S(', from our pen'^jition or opinion of an 
obiect ns good or agreeable, are most properly 
'calk'd passions. S(mv(‘tiincs'both these are uniteif. 
If our desire to do or receive good be not violent, 
it is calk'd a simple inclination or propensity. 
When it rises high, it is termed lunging : when 
our desires set our active yniwers at work to obtain 
the very same good, or the same sort of good, 
which another desires, it is called eviulafion. 
Desire of j)leasures of sense, is called sensual if y ; 
of honour, is called ambition; of riches, covetous- 
ness. I'lie objects of a good man’s desires are, 
that God may he glorified, his sine forgiven arul 
subdued, his aflections enlivened and p»laeed on 
God as the supreme^ ohji'ct of love, his afflictions 
sanctified, and his lift* devoted to the service of 
God. Prov. xi. 23 ; Ps. cv. 10. 

DESPAIR, loss of hoj^; tliat state of mind 
in which a person loses his confidence in the di- 
vine mercy. 

Borne of the best antidotes againsj; despair, says 
one, may Iwi taken from the consideration, 1. Of 
the nature of God, his grxxlness, mercy, &^. — 

2. The testimony of God : he hath said, he de- 
sircth not the diuith of the sinner. — 3. From the 
works of (vod : he liath given his son to die. — 

4. From his promises, llcb. xiii. 5. — h. From his 
command : he hath commanded us to corffide in 
his mercy. — G. Friim Iiisl* expostnH|tion8, &c, 

\ Baxter on* Beligiuus Melancholy]^ Claudes 
IKssaysy p. 38H, Jlobinson’s Edit.; Gisborne's 
Sermon on Beligiovs Despondrnry. 

DESTRUCTIONlSTvS, those vho believe 
that the final TiUnishmeiit tlireatenen'in* the Goa- 
pel to the wicked and impenitent consists <Jnot ii 4 
an eternal preservation in misery and 
n ei total extinction of being; anil that "the sen- 
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tfnciC of annihilation shall hf exotnit^'d withmoro 
or less tonnent, ])rocT(]in<i or attondimjr tho final 
period, in proportion to the j;reatcT or gndt of 
the criminal. 

The name nssnmed l)v this denoiniVintion, like 
those'^f many others, takes for granted the (pies-, 
lion in dispute, viz. that the Script ure word tlr- 
strurtion means annihilation ; mi stnet projiriety 
of K^w’ceh, they should lie called 
The d(K-tnne is hipT'dv mamtiiiur'd in ♦.!«“ ser- 
mons of !VJr SanuK'l Ihturri, of ihrmin'^hani ; it 
was h(‘ld, also, by Mr J. N. Sc(»ll; iVlr. ^(»hn 
Taylor, of Norwich; Mr. Marsoui, and many 
others. 

In llefeiKv of thf system, Mr. Rouni argue.s a.s 
follows: — '^riiere an* m.iiiv passaires of SiTipture 
in which the ultimate fjuuislunent to which wick- 
ed nu'ii shall l>e adjud'^ed is defim'd, in tin* ino.sf 
precise and intellifj;il»le terms, tohean everl;isling 
destruction from the pt>w(*r of (rod, which is 
equally akle to destroy as to prescr\e. So when 
our Saviour is f ortify irej (he minds of his di.‘^ci- 
ples against the power of iiii’n, by ati .iwe of the 
nr great(*r jiower of Ood, mikI th(S|)uni>.liment of 
his justice, he cKpres-,cth himself thus : /\nr nnf 
them thaf ktU fhr hot/i/, and after Hud harr rio 
morn that fhnj r'ln do; fear him who /.'• ahfr tndr- 
efroy hath '<ont and body in hi/t. Ih’i*' he plainly 
nroj)ov*.s the d 'struetioii ul the soul (not its end- 
less jnii'i mill misery) as the iiltimati'ohjeel of the 
divine disple.isuiv, and the iin'alcst ohjeet of our 
li*ar. And when he si>s, 'JVir.w '^'halt !(o away 
info rrerUisfinp^ pun idi mcnf, hid the ri*^hlrou> 
info fife rfrrn.if, it appi'^iis evident that hv that 
efcninl punishment which is si*t iii oppcMtion to 
eternal life, is not ini'aiit any kind of life, liow- 
evGr mlMerable, hut the same whieh the apostle, 
PX[)n\sses hy riw/oi/ia/f de^triie'ion from the 
vresrnre and power of the Lord. The very 1(*rm, 
death, IS most frecjiK'utlv made use of to signify 
the end of wicked men in anotlier world, or the 
final ellect ol' divine jnsliee in tie ir jiunishment. 
TAc waives of sin (siiilh the iipo-tle) is death; hut 
eternal life is the ff[ff qf God, Hiron^k Chiist 
Jesus our Lord. See nUo Rom. \ni. ti. 

To imagine that by the term death is meant nil 
plernal life, though in a eoiuhnou of extrenu* 
misery, s(’ems,^iccordiiig to him. to be eoiiroiiiid- 
ing all firopriety and meaning of words. Pealli, 
when a[)pli(\l to the end of wicked men in a lu- 
ture state, he says, ])ropi’rlv denoti’s a tola) ex- 
tim'tion of life and heiiig. it may eontrihule, he 
adds, to fix this meaning, if we ohs«Tve that the 
state to whieh temporal de.it h reduces men is 
usually termed hy our »S.iMoiir and his a|M)s(les, 
sleep; because. from tliis death the soul sliall he 
raise(l to life again : hut trom the ol!u*r, which is 
fJilly^nd pro])erly death, and of which the former 
is but an image or shadow, there is no recovery.; 
it is an eternal death, an ercrla.sHne^ destrvelion 
from the presence (f the Lord, and the glory of 
his power. 

lie next proceeds to the fitnircs by which the 
eternal pnni^slimciit of*wick(m men ig descrilMnl, 
and finrh them pi'rfcctlv agreeing to estahlisli t!ie 
same doctrim'. One figure or compari.^ou, often 
used, is that^jf combust ible materi ils thrown into 
afire, whiijj consequently be entirely con- 
sumed, tftlie fire be not quiaichi^il. Di part from 
me, ye cursed, inlmverlastin" frv, prepared for 
the ^J^il^dnd his angels. The meaning is, a to- 
tal irrevocable destruction : for, as the tree titat 
lid 
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hringeih not foi th*good fruit i.s* hewn down and 
rust into the fire, and is destroyed ; as the useless 
ehafi', wdien separali*d from the good gniiii, is se^ 
on fin', and, if the tiie be not quenched, is con- 
sumed : so, he^limks It ]>J.Minly appi'u^rs, that thg 
image of iinqiieiujiable or everlasfing*firo is not 
intended hi signify the degree or duration of tor- 
ment, hilt the ahsolute certiuntv of destruction, 
bevoiid all V of v(‘<*overv. So the cities 

of Sodom .ind ( ban wrah are t. liil to liaM* suU^'H'd 
the V(*Mge‘ine<*ol niir/ei nafjjre, that is, tluTWero 
^so edeiMuallv coieaimed, or destroyed, that they 
eoiild never he ri'hiiill ; the phrase, eternal fire, 
signifying the irrevocable d« slrnclion of thosi' ci- 
ie.s, ftot “(he degr(*e (*r duration of the iiiisory of 
he inhfthifants v\ hri perished. 

The imng(“s of tin* worm that dieth not, and 
the fre that is not quemhed, iisi'd in Mark ix, 
13, are sH in opposition to entering into life, nnd 
intended to denote a jM'riod of life and existence. 

< )ur Savimir ev[)re.ssly assigii.sdifr('rent di'greea 
of liitiire misery, in jiroporfion to men’s resjiec- 
tive (k'gree of guilt, Luke xii. 47, 4rt, But if all 
wicked men shall su|jr'r torments without end, 
how" can any of (hein he s.iid to suffer but a f(‘W 
.sln(>es ? zVII d('grees and distinctions ofpunish- 
ineiit seem swallowi^d iqi in the TJfttion of never- 
I ending or iiiliiiite iiusery, 

l'’iiially, death and etern d deatrr'^A.n, or nnni- 
hilatjoii, is pnqierly styled in the New l’(\stanient 
an e\('r!astiiig punishuM Ut, as it is irrevoeuhle 
and unalterable forever; and it is most strictly 
and lilcrully stykd, an rrerlasting desirnrtion 
from the pre,wnre af the, Jjord, and fi om the glo- 
ry of his power. • 

l.>r. l!?l\vards, in his answer to Dr. Chaiincey, 
^on the Kif ration of a!/ men, sa\s (hat this scheme 
was provisionally retained hy Dr. V . ; i. e. in rase 
the .scla'me of iiniv(*rsal walvalioii should fail him ; 
and therefore Dr. E., in his (‘xnmination of that 
work, appropriati's a chajiter to the eonsidc'ration 
of It. Among other re;usoniiig.s against it are the 
following ; — 

1. 'rill* dillereiif degn'es of punishment which 
(he wicked will suller uecfudhig to their works, ^ 
j»ruves that it does not eonsi‘,t in anuihilutioii, 
\vhi( I. adiiiils ol no degrees. 

‘J If it he said that the pnuishmeni of the 
wicl*> I, though it will eiul in aniiihilatiym yet 
.shall fie pri'ceded hy torment, and that this will 
lie of dilliTeiil degrees, aec’onlnig to the degrees 
of sin; il in:iy he replied, this ih. making it to bo 
♦•oJiiiMamdi'd partlyol torme^it, and partly (d'anni- 
iulilioii. Tlic latter also a|'])edVs to bo but a 
sm.dl part of future pumshmeiit, Rbr that alono 
will be inflicted outlie least sinner, and on account 
of the least ■-in; and l^sal all })uiiishmeiit which 
will he inllicted on any person above that which in 
due to l,he least siu, is to (Musist in torment. Nay, 
if we c.an form an} idea in the jiri'seiit state of 
what would be dreadful or desirable in anolhi'r, 
instead of its being any pimi .liinent to be nurii- 
lii)at('d afti r a long senes of loniicnl, it must be q 
(lelneraiiee, to which the sinner would look for- 
w'ard witli anxious desire. Arid is it crediblo 
that this was the lerminalion of torment tliai^ut 
Jiord held lip to hiK^hsr-iplesasan()hjcctof(lr(;*ul7 
( ’an this lx* the drstnictioii of Ixxly and soul in 
hein Is it credible lliat (werlasting destruction 
from the prert(‘nc-e of the LorA and from ih*'. glory 
of his power, sliouM (vm.stitiim only a part, and a 
small parh of future punislunent ; apet such tpa 
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a«, aRer a 8f*riofl of torment, •must, next to being 
marie happy, be the moat acceptable thing that 
^ couM l»eial them? Can this be the object threat- 
ened by Biich language, as recompensing tribu/a- 
^tion^ and taking vcns^carice in naming fire? 2 
Thess. i. ** Ik it fxissihle triat ^od RhouUl threaten 
them with putting an end 'to their miseries? 
Moreover, tliis dcslriwtion is not doscrihed ns the 
conclusion of a succession of»*ormcnts, but as 
talr.ng place immediately after the Inst judgment. 
When Christ shall come to bo glorified in his 
aaints, then shall the wicked be destroyed. , 

3. flvcrladinfr dcstrycHon from the presence 
of the ]M>Td^ and from the glory of his poiter. 
cannot mean annihilation, for that would no 
exertion of divine potVer, but merely the sus]H‘n- 
«um of it; for let the upholding power of God lie 
withheld for one moment, and the whole creation 
wouUI sink into nothing. • 

4. The punishment of wicked men will bo /Ac 
same as tliat of wicked angels, Matt. xxv. 41. 
Depart, ye cursed, intocDCi lasting Jirc, prepared 
for the devil and his angels. But (lie punish- 
ment of W'icked angels ('insists not in annihila- 
tion, hut torment. * Such if? their present punish- 
ment in II degree, and such in a greater degree 
will he their »^Minishment hereafter. They arc 
“cost down t/) hell;” they “ ixilievc and trem- 
ble they- 1 V- re.s(*rved in chains under darkness, 
to the judgment of (lie great day; they cried, 
Baying, “ What have we to do with thee? Art 
thou comri to torment us before our time ?” 
Could (ho devils but persuade themselves they 
should he annihilated, they would liclievc and l)c 
at ease rathi'r than treiiiNc. 

5. The Scriptures explain their own 'meaning 
in the use of such terms as death, destruction, 


Ac. The sccoiid death is expressly said to con- 
»ist in being east into the lake of Jire and brim- 
stone j and as having o part in that lake, Rev. 
XX. 14; xxi. K; which docs not describe vinhi- 
hilalion, nor can it he made to consist with it. 
'riie phrase cut him asu?ider, Matt, xxiv. 51, is 
OB fltrong as those of death, or destruction ; yet 
' that is made to consist of havitig their portion 
with hypocrites, where shall be weeping and 
gnash ing of teeth . 

G. The hapi)iMCR.s of the rigliteous dtres not 
consist in eternal being, hut eternal well-being ; 
anJ'ffs the })Unishmerit of the wicked stands every 
where opfiosed to it, it must consist, not in the 
loss of being, but of well-being, ami in sullering 
the contrary. 

The grt'at I^. Watts may be considered, in 
Borne measure, /a destructionist ; since it was his 
opinion that the ehildren of ungodly parents who 
die m infancy are anuihilateil. See ANNiini.A- 
TloN, Hk'.’. ; Bourn's Sermons; Dr. Ddwurds 
on the salrafiori of all men strictly examined; 
Adams's View of Religion ; M' AH a on Vniver- 
so/wfTTi. 


DETRACTION, in the native importance 
of the word, signifies the withdrawing or taking 
off from a thing ; and as it is applied ti) the repu- 
tation, it denotes the impairing or lc.ssening a 
ma’h'in point^of fume, reiid.cring him less valued 
and esteemed by others. 1)^. Ihirrow observes 
(Works, vol. i. sor. Ill,) (hat it difters from slan- 
d-er, which imolves an imiiutatioii of falsehood; 
from reviling, whj^h includes bitter and foul 
language; and from censuring, which is of a 
more general purport, extending indifferently to 
llo 
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all kinds of persons, qualititxs, and actions, hut 
detraction esjMicially respects worthy persons, 
good nualitios, and landal.lc actions, the reputa- 
tion of which it aimeth to destroy. It is a fault 
opposed to candour. 

Nothing can bt' more inconj^ruous wWi the 
spirit of tlfe Gosjad, the example of Christ, the 
command of Gotl, and the love ol mankind, than 
a spirit of detraction; and yet there are many 
who never seem happy but when they are em- 
ployed' in this work ; tliey feed and live uptm the 
supposed infirmities of others; they allow excel- 
lence to none ; they de[)recisite every thing that 
is praiseworthy ; and, possessed of wo good them- 
selves, they think all others are like them. * “ O ! 
my soul, come thou not into their secret; unto 
their assembly, mine honour, ho not thou united.” 

DPjVII^ Aist^cxof, calumniator, or slanderer; 
a fallen angel, especially the chief of them. He 
i.s culled Ahadilon iii Hebrew, Ap'ollyon in 
Greek, that is, destroyer. — Angel of the bottom- 
less pit, Rev. ix, 11. — Prince of the world, John 
XII. 31. — Prince of darkness, Eph. vi, 12. — A 
roaring lion, i^d an adversary, Lst Pet. v. 8. — A 
sinner from the Ix'gimiiiig, 1 John iii, H. — Beel- 
/«*■ », Mult. xii. 24. — Accusi'r, Rev. xii. 10. — 
Bi . 1 , 2 ( ‘or. vi. 1.5. — Deceiver, Rev. xx. 10. — 
D'; gon, Rev. xii. 3. — Liar, John viii. 44. — Le- 
viathan, Isti. xxvii. 1 — Murderer, John viii. 41. — 
Se rpent, Tsa. xxvii. 1. — SaUin, Job ii. G. — I’or- 
inentor. Matt, xviii. 34. — The Godol this world, 
2 ( Jor. iv. 4. See Sa i av. 

DEVOTEE, in the primary sonst», of the 
word, raenns a person \vh(»lly given up to acts of 
piety and devotion ; but it is usually understood, 
m a had sense, to denote a bigot, or superstitious 
person. 

DEVOTION, a religious and fervent exer- 
cise of some public act of religion, or a temper 
and disposition of the mind rightly aftected with 
such exercises. It is also taken tor certain reli- 
gions practieos which a ]»eTson makes it a rule to 
discharge regularly. "Wherever the vital and 
unailulterated s]nrit of Christian devotion pre- 
voiils, its immediate ohjerts will he to ailorc' the 
p«*rfections of God ; to entertain wdth reverence 
and complacence the various intimations of Ida 
pleasure, esfiecially those containc J in holy writ; 
to acknowledge our absolute dependence on and 
infinite obligations to him; to confess and lament 
the disorders of our nature, and llie transgressions 
of our lives; to inqilorc his grace and mercy 
through Jesus Christ; to intercede for our bre- 
thren of mankind ; to pniy for the jirojiagation 
and establishment of truth, righteousness, ^and 
jH'ace, on earth ; in fine, to longHor a more en- 
tire conformity to the will of God, and to hroathe 
after the everlasting enjoyment of his fricnd-ihiii. 
The eflects of such a spirit habitually cherished, 
and feelingly expressed licfove him, must surely 
l>c important and happy. Among these may Iw 
reckoned a profound fiundlity in the sight of 
Go<l, a high veneration tor his presence artd attri- 
butes, an ardent real for hik worship hnd lionour, 
a constant ihiitation of our Saviour’s divine ex- 
ample, a dillusive charity for men of all dcnonii- 
iiations, a generous and unw'earicd self-denial, a 
tola! resignation to Providence, ai^' increasing 
esteem for the Gospel, with clearef* ai\d firmer 
hopes of that inimortal life which it has hroug'.^t 
to light ” • « • 

DEUTEROCANONICAL, in tho school 
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thcoloffv, nn ap{)pllation iriven to crrtaiti hooks of' 
holy Scriptnn*, which wore added to the canon 
atler the rest, eitljer hy reason they were not 
written till after the compilation of th<! canon, or 
hy rcawon of some dispute as to their en notiicitv'. 
Tlio word is Greek, heinir eoinpouiidect of Jsurtpof,* 
second; and Kxvavmoi, ranoulml. 

The Jews, it is certain, aeknowledfred^ soyeral 
(looks in their c.inon, which were put then* later 
than the rest. They sav that, under Esdras, a 
jrreat assembly of their doctors, wliich they^call, 
l>y wav of eminence, the s^rcal .s’j/a«ifo^nc,mLide 
the collection of the sacred hooks which we now 
have iji the Hebrew Old 'rest.nncnt; and they 
ajjree that thi’v put hooks therein which had not 
heen so lii’fore llie Balivlonish eaptiMty : sneh as 
those of Daniel, Iv/ekiel, TT.itrnr.u, &c.; and those 
of Esdras and Neheniiiih. Ami the Romish 
church has since added others to the canon, that 
were not, and could not he, in the canon of the 
Jews, hy reason some of them were not composed 
till after: such as the Ixiokot Ecclesiasticus, with 
Bcveral of the apocryphal hooks, the Alaeca- 
hees. Wisdom, lic. < )lhers were added still later, 
by reason tlu'ir canoriicitv laid not lieen yet ex- 
amined • and till such ex.nmm and jiidi'ineut they 
nii;»ht he set aside at ph'asiire. Rut since that 
church has pronoimced as to the eaiiomeity of 
those books, tlnne is no more room now for her 
members to doulit of tlnan, th in there w.is for the 
Jews t<» doubt of those i»r the canon of Ksdras. 
And the deutenvanonic.il hooks arc with them 
Bs canonical as the pioK'-canoriical ; the only dif- 
fereriee Iwtween them (sMisistiii«T in this, that the 
canoriicitv of the one w is not oenerallv known, 
examined, and seMled, as soon as that of the 
others, 'flic deuterocaiumical hooks in the mo- 
di'ni canon are, the hook of hither, eitlier the 
wliole, or at le ist the seven last cliapters thereof; 
the Cjiistle to tlie Ih'hrews ; <liit of James, ami 
thatof Jnde; the srvond oi St. 1‘eter, and the 
Bccond and tliird of St. .lolin, and the Revelation. 
'I'hc deutemcanoincal jiarts o( hoviks are, the 
hymn of tin* tlir«'c eluldrcn ; tlio prayer of Aza- 
riah ; the, histories of Susannah, of IJel and the 
Dranon ; Die last chapter of St. Mark ; the 
bloody sweat; jyid th<* appearance of the anoeJ, 
related in St. Luke, chip. xxii. and thi* liistorc 
of the adulterous woman in St. John, chap, vui 
See Cavov. 

DIE r, an assembly of the states of fh'nnany 
We shall only tiki* noli<-e, in tins pk-n-e, of the 
more rcmarkaiile ol thos«‘ win *li have been held 
on Die alfairs ofreliinon. 1. The diet of Aui^s- 
burgh, in the yauir l.ollO, wa^^ assembled to re- 
unite the princes of the empire, in rel.ition to 
some /eligious matters. 'IMio emperor liimself 
presided in tins assemlily with the grcjitest mag- 
nificence invaginahle. The elector o( Sa.xony, 
followed l>v several nrinees, jiresciited the eoiifes- 
sioh of faith, called tne Confession of Augshurgh. 
The ern}V;ror ended th'^ diet with a decree, that 
no alteration should he ifiade itf the doctrines and 
ceremonies of the Romish church till trie council 
should order it otherwise. — -. The dietot Angs- 
hurgh, in llVn, was held on account ot the elec- 
tors being dijdfded concerning the decisions of Du* 
council o^rrehl. The emperor dem.mded that 
thu^ivani^ement of that atfair should be referred 
•to hinrt> 4 juUit was resolvdl, that every one should 
]confomi to the decisions of the council. — 3. The 
tiiet of Augsburgh, in 15-18, was assembled to 
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examine some memorials ri'lating to the confes> 
sion of f.iilh ; but, the coininissioiiers not ftgree-^ 
ing ti>geth(‘r, Die enijicror named tlin*c divines,* 
who drew the design of this famous interim, 
well known in GerniSny and elsewflere. See 
Impkium.— J. Th^ diet of Augsburgh, in 1550. 
Ill this assembly, the emtxTor complained that the 
interim was not phserved, and demanded tliat all 
should submit to the council, whicli they >vcre 
going to remwv at Trent ; which suhmisHion was 
re.solved ujxm hy a plur.ility of votes. — 5. The 
Miet of Nureiriherg, in Here pojie Adrian 

Vlth's rnmcio demanded tho exeentiori of Leo 
Xtli’a hull, and ( 'harles Vlh’s edict against Lii- 
Jdier. lint the assembly d^'w up a list of griev- 
anci's, which were reduced to a hundred arti- 
(‘le.s, Koine whereof aimed at the destruction of 
the po|)e’s*HuDK>vity, atjd the discipline of the Ro- 
mish church; however, they consented tliat tho 
Lutherans should be eoinmnnded not to write 
'igainst the Roman rkitholu's. — (>. "J’lie diet of 
[ Niiremhiirgh, in In Diis assembly, the 

Lutherans liaving the ^id\aritage, it was decreed 
tiuit the )M)pe shubid call a eouneil in Germany; 
I'lUt tliat, in th(‘ iiumm tiine, an asseinbly should 
be held jit Spin-, to (k-lerinme wha^was to he bc- 
lievixl and practised ; but Cbailes V. prohibited 
the holding Dus assemhly. — 7. 'ri’c»*-diet of Rtt- 
tishon, ill ir>H, W.IS held lor re uniting the Pro- 
testants with the Roman t 'atlioru’s. 'The em^ 
peror named three Roman Catliolies and three 
Protestant divine-, to agree upon articles. Tho 
Roman C.illiolics wen*, Julius Plilug, John 
( ^ropj»er, and .lulin Eckuia; Du? Protestants wero 
Philip AMane.lhon, Martin P>ucer, and John 
Pisloriiis; but alter a whole month’s consulta- 
tion, they could agree upon no more than five or 
SIX articles: winch the emperor eon.seiited tho 
Protest.il its should rel.iiri, forbidding them to 
•»oheitanv IkmIv to change the iineieiit religion. — 
H. The iliet of R.iti-lxm, in 15 Id, deeieed that 
j the eonncil of 'I’renl was to b(‘ followed, which 
I w.is o[»jK?.sed by Die Proti slant depnlu's : and thia 
I einsed a war agairisL them . — [). Tlie diet of Ra- 
[tishon, in i5.57, dem iiuled a eonfereriee lietween 
some )aiiu>u.s doctors ol liotli j)aities; which con- 
ference W.IS held at Worms, in JSeptembi'r, 1)©- 
tw«»eii ‘,welve Rom.in (.-alluilic and twelve L^j^ie- 
raii divines ; but w.isso4)ri dissolved liy the Luthe- 
r.iiLS being divided .iinong lIjeiiiseheH. — 10. The 
diet of Spire, in IfcJO. In this assembly (wherein 
presided the arch-dul'e b'erdJrHdiiid) the duke ot 
Saxony and the lamlgrave of I reuse demanded 
the free exiTcise of the Lutheran religion: upon 
which It was dccrei'd, that the emi»eror should Ikj 
de.sired to call a general, or national council in 
Germany vviDiin a ve.ir; and that, in the mean 
time, everyone should have liberty of conscience. 
11. Tlie »lict of Spire, in 1.5*10, ilecreed, that in 
Die countries which had emhraced the new reli- 
gion, it should ‘be lawful to continue in it till 
the next council; but Dial no Roman (’atholic 
.should lie allow^ed to turn Lutheran. Agairoit 
tliL decree six Lutht'ran [»rinees, viz. (he elect^ 
of Saxony, the inariiuess of Brand*»nbuiw, the 
two dukes of Lunenburg, the landgrave of lies#©, 
and the prince of Anhalt, with the deputies of 
fourteen imperial town.'., jirotested in writing; 
from w'hich Bolemn protest at ioi| came tlie famous 
name of Protestants; which ^e Lutherans pre- 
sently after took. — 12. The diet of Worms, in 
1521. In this assembly, Luther, beiug charge^ 
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by the pope’s nuncio with heresy, an<l refusing to 
recant, the emperor, bv his edict of May iifi, i*o- 
•Tore all the ]>rinces of flermany, publicly outlaw- 
ed him. . 

• want of confiderice 

in ourselves. Dinidence, sa^siDr. .loliiison, )n:iv 
check resolution and ob-.triict performarn e, but 
Compensates its eriilurrassiuent by more intijior 
tant advantages: it conciliatesVhe ])roud, and 
softens the severe; averts envy troin excellence, 
and censure from mi^carriige. 

JJbilfrFIlS, a deuoiiuM.ition whicli sprung up' 
in Germany, in ibe tifti'entli eenturv; so called 
because tlicy dug tlieir asstaiiblies under ground 
in caves and forer,ts. *'J'liev derided the clinrc!% 
its ministers, and sacraments. 

DlLKMiNt 'I'!, (dirislian, is constancy in the 
perforniarue of all (hose duties enjoined us in 
God’s saerei] wotd. It liul tides .letivity and 
vigour — watehfuliu'ss .ig ini'll, inlnidmo objects — 
firmness and lesolnliou — patience and peisever- 
ance. 'J’he sliorlness ol' <*ur time; lh<* impor- 
tance of our work ; the pleasure wliieh arws 
from discharging (lul\ ; iSic uneeilainty of tlie 
time of our dij^soliiliou ; flie <'onseioU'«ne'.s we do 
not lahoiir in vain ; togellier with tlie <‘xam|)le ot 
Christ and air good men, should e\eit»‘ us to the 
most uuwea^’d rhiigenee in the c.iu .e of God, ol‘ 
truth, and our <»wri souls 

OIMISSORY rd'/r i’FR, a htter gi.en hy 
a hishou to a eandidale for holy oidms, liaviug a 
title in nis diocese', ilirecteil to some olhei hidioj), 
and giving l<*ave for the beaier to he ord.iitied by 
him. 

DIOCESE, (lie eireuit of every lushep’s juri.->- 
diction. It is formed from (ho Greek 
govcrnnitmt. • 

DIRECTORY, a kind of regulation ft»T the 
fierformanee of religious worshii>, ilrawn up hy 
the assembly of ili vines in haiglaiul, at the iii- 
slanec of the parliament, in 1(1 14. It was deigned 
to supply the jilaee of the Liturgy, or Book of 
Common Pr.iyer, (he use of wliicli they had j 
abolished. It eonsisted of some general heads, 
whieh were to 1 h’ managed and tilled up at dis- 
cretion ; for it uresi ribed no form of prayer, or 
circumstances otevfern.d worshifi, nor obliged tho 
people to any responses, excejiting Amen, The 
sulx'itance of it is us Ibllows ; — It forbids all saluta- 
tions and civil irremony in the churches: — the 
reading the Serij)tnr<\s in tlie congregation is de- 
clared to be part of# the pastoral olliee ; — all the 
canoiiic.al booltsvl the Old and New Tesitainent 
(but not of the AjKieryjdia) are to lie publicly 
read in the vulgar longue : how largo a portion is 
to be read at jinee, i- left to the minister, who has 
likewise the liberty of cK[>ounding, when he 
judges it necessary. It [ireserthes he.uL for the 
prayer before sermon ; it delivers rules for preach- 
ing 4he word; tlie introduction to the text must 
be short and clear, drawn from th# words or con- 
text, or some parallel plac.e of Scripture. In di- 
viding the text, tlie minister is to regard the order 
of tlie matter more than that of the W(»rds ; lie i« 
iidl^to burdqp the memory of his audience with 
too many divisions, nor peridex their understand- 
ing with logical phrases uiuf terms of artj. he is 
not to start unneiiessary objections; ami he is to 
DO very sparing in citations from ecclesiastical or 
other human writVrs, ancaeut or modern, &c. 
The Directory rcconiincnds the use of the Lord’s 
Prayoi; as the most perfect model of devotion; it 
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forbids jirivate or lay persons to administer bajitisDii 
and enjoins it to b.c pi t formed in the fac.e (»f thfl 
congregation: it oiders the coiiiiminion tuhlc ni 
the Jjord’.s Supper to be .so placed, that the com- 
muiik'untii may sit about it. It alsoonlcis, that the 
•sablMith lie jtept with tlie greatest striclno^ lioth 
publicly and piivati ly ; that marriage lie 80- 
Icimii'/ed by a luv’ ful minister of the word, wJio 
is to gi^e cmiMsii ( », imd pray for the parties; 
that the sick he vi>!l(d hv the ininiKler uiulef 
who-^e charge they me; the dead to be buried 
with'ftut miv pr.iyi’rs or religious ceremonies ; that 
days of fasting are to be observed w hen the judg- 
ments of God are aiiroad, or when some import- 
ant hles.siiigs are desiied ; that difyt- of tliaJiks- 
giving for mercies rcei ived be also observed ; and, 
lastly, that singing of psalms together in the con- 
gregation IS the (luty ol ( 4iri itiaiis. In an ap- 
jK'ndix to this Diicctorv it is onleied, that all fi«- 
ti\als, vulgarly called liolv d.ivs, arc tola' abolish 
cd ; dial no day is to b<* kept fait tlu' Iiurd’s day; 
and that a.s no place i.s capable of an> bolincsa 
under pretence of consecration, so neither is it 
hubjc' to poltution by any sui>erslition formerly 
used id tlicrefbie it it. Iield requi.site, that the 
pliice-^ of j’ublic woi^hij) now used should still lie 
conloiiK'd and employeil. Should the, reader be 
desit ius of [lenising tins IHreetorv at large, he 
may liml it at tlie eiiil oi AWi/c’.v Ilistory vf the 
Pin thni'^'. 

1 )1S(J|]’LL, a scholar, or one who attends the 
le»<nies and prohs-^ew the teni'ts of another. A 
(li.rtjtfe of (limL i.s one v\ho beliiwe.s his doc- 
trines, imliibes his sj)uit, and follow s his exam- 
ple. See ( hiiii '- 1 1 \\. 

DlSt.’JPLINE, (Mmrch, consists in putting 
cimrch kiws m evccubmi, and indicting the penal* 
ties cniijined. Sen C'lii’iu ii. 

Db/CIPLINI'^, Book of, in the history of tlic 
eluirch ofScoliand, i^a (‘omtlion order drawn upby 
the as.->emhlv ol mimstcrs in 10.00, tor the refor- 
mation and umlbrmily to be observed in the disci- 
{•iineaiid policy ol the ehurch. in this bi^ok the go- 
vernuient of (be chundi by prelates is si't aside ; 
kirk sessions are established ; the superstitious ob- 
servation offa.st days an«l saint days is condemned, 
and other regulation.s Ibr the government of the 
church are determined. Tliis book was ap- 
proved by the luivy council, and is called the first 
book ol discipline. 

DlJSUON J’E.NT, uneasiness at our present 
state. 

Man never apj)ear.s in a worse light than when 
hegive.s way to tliis dL|)ositiori. It is at once the 
strongest proot of his pride, ignorance, unbelief, 
and rebellion against God, Let'gucb rernemlier, 
that discontent is a relicction on God’s gu\or|i- 
iiient ; that it cannot alter the state of things, <Jr 
make them better; tliat it is tho source of the 
greatest 111 Isi'ry ; that it is an absolute violation 
of God’s laws, lleh. xiii. 5 ; and that (iod has 
often punished it with the most signal judgments, 
Nuiiih. xi. Ps. evk. Si't Contkvtmknt. 

DlSCKfiTlON, prudent behaviour, arising 
from a knowledge of, and acting ugreeahly to, th© 
(lilibrfiice of things. “ 'J’hcrc are," says Adllis^)n. 
No. yi25, S|K‘ct., “niany more shinyig qualitie# 
ill the” mind of man, but there ismomc so useful 
as discretion ; it is this, indeed, whici^^ive^a 
value to all tlie rest, which sots them fit W' iifin 
tl\f;ir proper times and places, and turtifTh^in to 
the advantage of the person who is possessed of. 
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then). Without it learninjr is pcxiantry, and wit 
impertinenco; virtuo itsolf looks like weakness; 
the l)esJ parts onl}' qualify a inmi to be more 
apritjhtly in errors, and "aetive to his own 
prejudice. 

“ IJIscretion is a very difn'rent ,thin^ frt>m 
cuiinin'T; i*u!iniu<r is only an aecDmplisluneiit of 
little, nu\m, un^eneruus niiiuls. Dis^-retion ]>oint8 i 
out the noblest ends to iis, and pursues ^he 'most 
proper and laudable methods of attaining; them; 
funniinij has only private selfish aims, and btieks 
at nothintr wlii<-h may make lliem succeed.* Dis-^ 
cretioM has larpe and exlendr'd views, and, like a 
wvll-fornied eve, eoininaiids a whole hori/ori ; 
cunning is if kind of short-sijrhtedness that dis- 
covers the minutest objects which are near at 
hainl, but not able to di^tMTii things at a distance. 
Discretion, the more it is discovered, gives a great- 
er aufhoritv to the |H'rson who [H)ssesses it ; en li- 
ning, when it is once detected, loses its (i)ree, anil 
makes a •man incaiKihle of bringing about even 
those events which he might have done, had he 
passed only for a ])lain man. Dis<-retioii is the 
perfi'ction of reason, and a guidi^^to us in iiIJ the 
duties of life; cunning is a kind of instinct, that 
only looks out attiT our immediate' inten^-t and 
welfare. Discretion is only tonnd in men of 
strong sense* and goexl underbtaiielings; ennning 
is often to be nuH with in lirutes lhemse'l\<‘s, aiul 
in [lersoim who are but the fe'we-st remove's from 
them. In shoit, euniung is oidv the immie e«f 
discretiem, and inav pass upem weak men, in 
the same in, inner as vivaeilv is often mistaken 
for wit, and gravity fe>r wkseiom,” Sec Phl- 
DKM K. 

DISDAIN, conlenupt, as unworthy of oiu‘’s 
rhoiee. It is distingini.iie*<l from liaughliiie*s-» 
thus: //.////>•/< //>?cv,v is foiiiidi'el on the high 
opinion we have of emrse-lve's ; e/i>f/aiH.on the 
low ojiimoii W'c have of eilhers. 

DISINTERESTED LOVE.— See Selp* 

I.OVK. 

DISPENS AT’ION, the act of de*iiliiige*ut any 
thing. 'I'he two din'eTent ine'lhe)d-. of rewraliiig 
thetriith'v of the (Jo'-ipe-l l)e*fe)re anel after < -hrisl'h 
dentil are* ealle*el the t tki and Ne'W Te'btament 
DispeiiSfitu)Tj|^ 'J’hc deciding e)f Oenl with hi-^ 
creature"^ in his ])roviele*nee is ealle'el a e!is|>ens.i- 
tion. 'The htatc tjf supernal iiral or revoule-el tIie*o- 
logV mav also be* elivide*d into dispi'iisalioiis. 
l.^From tlie* fall of Ad.im to the lleieMl. — 2. Enmi 
Noah to the giving the law. — 3 Fre>m that 
time *(» the time of Davnl and the pro[)h<*ts. — 4. 
From David to the; liabv lonislj e*apl ivity. — 5, The 
fjerioeJ from that, to the time* of ( dirist, fmishe's 
the Old TeMiirnent ilisjwnsations. — tk From 
Christ to the end of time', the (h.sjiel disjje'iisatiem. 
•The supe-rieinty of the last disiM-imatum, as Dr. 
Watts eileserves, appe*ars, if vve consideT fJiat it 
contains the' fairest and fullest repre-si'ntatioii of 
the moral law ; and wtiicli Ls more jjarticularly 
explained here than in any ot the former dispeii- 
iatious.— 2. In this disiKmaation, the GosiwI i>r 
covenant of grace is revealed more perlectfy and 
plainly than ever before ; not in eibscure expres- 
sions, in ty[)es and carnal metapliejrs, but in its 
own proi^ feirni and language'. — .‘I. The rites 
and ce^Konies under this diaiieiisatiem are pre- 
&iablriCo those in former times, and that in this 
MV^r,they are fewer, clearer, and much more 
Tlie Sun of God, win) was the real 
loeiliator through all former dispciiaations) lias 
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condcsci'nded to become the msihle meiliator of 
this disjH'nsatiori, — 5. Tliis disjiensation is not 
eeiiifiiied to one family, or to one nation, or to » 
few ages ot iijen, hut it sjireads through all thfl 
nations of the earth, and re'iiehes to ^he end of 
time. — r». The eveeiuragemeiits and persuasive 
he'lps whie'h Christianity givi's us to fulfil thedu- 
tiesi of Ihe coveiuiiil, arc much su|K'rior to tliose 
which were* euje>>e'd iiiieU'r any of the former 
disiiensations — Waits's TFeirAvs-, ved.i. Ker.47.^vo.; 
GiWs Body o f IJiv. hit rod. ; BubinsoiVa Sermons^ 
p. 1 17 ; Ridi^U-i/s [Hr. qii. 35. 

DISPEIPSIDN of mnnkind was oreasioned by 
the cemfusion of tongues at the overthrow of Ba- 
jlwl, Gen. xi. J). As to tlKLinanne'r of tlie disper- 
sion of ‘the jxisterily of Noah freaii the jilain of 
Shiiiar, it was undoubtedly conductoel W'ith the 
utmost r|gulurily and order. The sacreel histev 
nan informs us, that they wen* divided in their 
lanels: eve'ry one iic^'oreling to his tongue, ucx’eird- 
ing to his family, and according tei liis nation, 
Gen. \. 5, 20, 31. The ends ol this dispersion 
were; to |M>])id:itc the earth, to prevent idolatry, 
and to ehsplay the diviiic wiseiemi and jKiwer. 
Se*e f ‘osFi'.sie>\ e)P ToNt.LEs. 

DISPOSITION, tliat temper of mind which 
.my peTsoii possess<*s. * 

In e'vcry m:m, says Lorel Karnes, there is some- 
thing eniginal th.it serves toelistin^uish liim from 
olhe r*^, that te*nds le) form a eliarai'ter, and to 
make lum meek or fiery, candid or de'ceilful, rc- 
solule or tuiuireius, cheerful or inoreise. This 
einginal !)<*nl, termed dispusilioii, must lx* distiri- 
guislied from \ipriticipli' : the latter, signifying a 
l.iw e>f liiiiiMii natures makes ])art of the common 
nature* of man ; tlie ibriner makes part of the na** 
ture of this or that Miiiii. 

DISPUTATION, Re'ligioiis, is the agitation 
of any religious question, in onler to obtain clear 
and aeh'epi.ite* ide*as of it. The jiropriety of reli- 
gious elispntiition or controversial divinity has 
b<*e*ri a niatli'r of doubt with many. Some nrt- 
lully elei'ry it, m orele*r to de'stroy free e'nquiry. 
Some hate it because they do not like to be con- 
iradieleiL Others dee*luiin against it, to save 
thi'inselves the disgrace of e*x|H)sing their igno- 
r.iMce, or the laliour of e*xarnining and defending 
t an* own llii’se's. There are otliers wiio avoid 
It, not becausi* they are conviiuM'iJ of the; impro- 
jiriely <»f the thing itself, but because of tlie evil 
lein|M*r witli which it is generally conducted. 

The pro{)riet v of it, however, will up|M;ar, if we 
consider that every article oflrtligion is denied by 
?onie, and ''annot be well In'licveil, without ex- 
amination, by any. Religion emjKjwers us to tti- 
vesligate, debate, and controvert eiudi article, in 
order to as<*<*rtain the evidence of its truth. The 
divine writings, maiiv of them, are controversial; 
the hook of Job, and Paul’s epistles, esp<!e,ially. 
The ministry of our Lord w'as a i>erpctual con- 
troversy, ancU the aiHistlcs came at tlie truth by 
much disputing, Actsxv. 7. xvii. 17. xix. 8. To 
attend, how'ever, to religious controversy with ad- 
vantage, the following rules should be oli.si^rved : 
1, The question should he dcaretl JVom all di«ibt- 
ful terms and nwdlcss additions. — 2. The wte- 
cise |joint of enqufry should be fixed. — 3. That 
the object aimed at be truth, and not the mere 
love of victory. — 4. Beware of a dogmatical spi- 
rit, and a supposition t^t you are always 
right.— 5. L«t a strict rciifbekept on the pas- 
sions when you aro hard, pushed. Vide Robin- 
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Claude, n. 245. vol. ii. : Walls on l/ie Mind. I between which tliere is no real connexion, only 


chap. 10 ; Beattie on 347, &c. ; Locke on 

the Understanding^ cliap. 10. vol. iii. 

DISSENTERS, those who scj^irate from the 
etitabliahed ^church. Tlie ^nvimljer of dissenters 
in this kingdom is very considerable. They are 
divided into several parties ; the chief of which 
are the Presbyterians, [iido))cndents, Baptists, 
Q,mikers, and Methodists. Sec t?iOsc articles, as 
also Nonconpohmists and Phritans. 

DISSIDENTS, a denomination applied in 
Poland to those of the Lutheran, Calvinistic, and 
Greek profession. The king of Poland engages 
by the pacta cimvenfa to tolerate them in tlieTree 
exercise of their religion, but they have otlerl nad 
roa.son to corn[»lainof the violation oftliesc promises. 

DISSIMULATION, the act of dissembling. 
It has been di.stingiiishod from sivxiOatit^n thus : 
Simulation is making athiAg ajjpear which does 
not exist ; dissimulatio?} is keeping that which 
exists from apfX'aring. Moralists have observed, 
tliat all dissimulation is not hy{)ocrisy. A vkdous 
man, who endeavours to throw a veil over his bail 
conduct, that he may escajHi the notice of men, is 
not, in tlie strictest sense of the word, a hyiH)critr, 
since a man is no more obliged to ])r(xdaim his se- 
cret vices than any other of his sec^rets. The hy- 

{ )ocrite is one who dissembles for a bad end, and 
lides the snare that he may be more sure of his 
prey ; and, not content with a negative virtue, or 
not appearing the ill man he is, makes a show of 
positive virtue, and appears the man he is not. 
See IlvporKfsY. 

DISSOLUTION, deat}i, or the separation of 
tne body and soul. Tlie dmolution of tfu uorld^ 
is an awful twent which we have reason to believe, 
l>oth from the Old Testament and the New, will 
certainly take place. — 1. It is not an incredible 
thing, since nothing of a material nature is form- 
ed for perpetual duration. — 2. It will doubtless be 
under the direction of the Supreme Being, as its 
creation was. — 3. The soul of man will remain 
unhurt amidst this general de.solution. — 4. It will 
be an introduction to a greater and nobler system 
in the government of G(h 1, 2 Pet. hi. 13. — 5, The 
consideration of it ought to have a great influence 
on us while in the present state, 2 Pet. iii. 11, 
12. See CoNrr.AORATiON. 

DIVERSION, fioiuelhing that unlxmds the 
mind, by turning it ofl'from care. It seems to be 
something lighter than amusement, and less forci- 
ble than pleasure, ft is an old simile, and a very 
just one, that a iRjw kept always bent will grow 
feeble, and lose its f»)rce. The alternate succes- 
sion of business and diversion preserves the body 
and soul in the happiest temper. Diversions, 
however, must be lawful and good. The play- 
house, the gaming-table, the masquerade, and 
midnightassemblies, must be considered as inimical 
to thfi morals and true happiness of man. The 
most rational di\orsions arc converssttion, reading, 
singing, music, riding, &c. They must be mo- 
derate as to the time spent in them, and e;^nsc 
of them; seasonable, when we have, (as Cicero 
obs^Ives,) dispatched our serious and important 
affairs. See Grove's RegulaHonof Diversions ; 
Watts's Improvement Ike Mind^ vol. ii. sec. 9 ; 
Blair's Sermons^ vol. ii. p. 17 ; Burdcr's Sermon 
on Amusements; Pre^s Evening Amusements. 

DIVINATION U a wmjecture or surmise 
formed concerning soW future event from some- 
thing wliich is supposed co be a presage of it ; but 


what the iinagiiiution of the diviner is pleased to 
assign in order to deceive. 

Divination of all kinds being the offspring of 
credulity, nursed by imjx)sture, and strengthened 
by superstition, was necc8.sarily an occult science, 
retained in the hands of the pnest and priest- 
esses, the magi, the soothsayers, the ougurs, the 
visionaries, the priests of the oracles, the false 
prophets, and other like professors, till the coming 
of Jesus Christ, when the light of the Gospel 
'Jis.<3i[>atcd much of this darkness. The vogue 
for these pretended sciences and arts is nearly 
past, at least in the rnlight«*ned parts of the 
world. There are nine diiferont kmtis of divi- 
nation mentioned in Scripture. These arc, 1. 
Those whom Moses calls Mconon of A nan, a 
cloud, Dent, xviii. 10. — 2. Those whom the 
prophet calls, in the same place, Mcnacheseh, 
which the Vulgate and generality of interpreters 
render Augur. — 3. Those who in the same place 
are called Mccascheph^ wdiich the Septiiagint and 
Vulg.itc translate “a man given to ill practices.” — 
4. Those whom in the same chapter, ver. 11, he 
calls }fhoher. — 5. Th(».se who consult the spirits, 
calleil 'ythen. — 0. Witche.s, or magician.^, culled 
Jude Ai . — 7. Ncci'omanceTs^ who consult the 
dead — 8. Such os consult staves, Flos. iv. 12; 
called l)y .some Bkabdomanry. — 9. livpatoscopy^ 
or tht consideration of the liver. 

DiiVerent kinds of divination which have ])asse(i 
for sciences, we havi* had; 1. Aeromancy, di- 
vining by the air. — 2. Astrology, by the heavens. — 
3. Augury, by the flight and singing of birds, 
Ac. — i. Cbiromancy, h}' insiMX'ting the hand. — 
.5. Geomancy, by observing of cracks or clefts in 
die earth. — (J. Haruspicy, by inspecting the 
IhjwcIs of animals. — 7. Floroscopy, a branch of 
astrology, marking the ]>osition of the heavens 
when a man is born. — 8. IIydrornan(‘v, by 
water. — 0. Idiysiogiifuny, by the countenance. 
(This, however, i.s considered by some as of a 
ditferent nature, and worthy ot being re.«?cued 
from the rubbish of superstition, and ))lnccd 
among the useful sciences. Lavater has written 
a eeliHirated treatise on it.) — 10. Pyromancy, a 
divination made by fire. Thus wQ^sec what aHs 
have lieen practised to deceive, and how design- 
ing men have made use of all the four elements 
to impose uix>n weak minds. 

DIVINFI, something relating to God. The 
word is also used flguratively for any thing that 
is excellent, eAtraoruinary,'and that seems to go 
licyond the power of nature and the capacity of 
man. it also signifies a minlstci^ or clergyman. 
See Ministfr. 

DIVINITY, the science of theology. ^Sc# 
Tiir.oi.ony. ‘ 

DIVISIONS, ECCLESIASTICAL. See 
Schism. 

DIVORCE, is the dissolution of marriage, or 
sepration of man and wife. Divorce a •mensa 
et IhorOf L e. from bed and board, — in this case 
the wife ha^a suitable maintenance allowed her 
out of her husband's effects. Divorce a vinculo 
matrimonii^ i. e. from the bonds of matrimony, 
18 strictly and properly divorce. Th^ happens 
either in consequence of criminalilyj-tJ in the 
case of adultery, or through some csseiwial im 
pediment ; as cAmsaiiguinity, or affinity 
degrees forlridden, pre-contract, impotency, Vic. 
of which impediments the canon law allows no 
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than 14. In thesft cases the woman receives 
again only what she brought. Sentences which 
release the parties a vinculo matrimonii^ on 
acrx)uut of impul>erty, frigidity, consanguinity 
witliin the prohibiteil degrees, prior InarriHge, or 
want^f the re<iuisite consent of parents or guard- 
ians, are not properly dissolutions of the marriage 
contract, but judicial declarations that there never 
was any marriage; such irni>ediineiit «*ibs>sting 
at the tim(5 as rendered the ceh hration of the 
marriiige rite a mere nullity. A »» I tlie rite itstdf 
contains an exception of these impedimenta. 

The law of .Moses, says Dr. Taley, for reasmis 
of ItK'alexpodiencv, jicrmitted the .Tevvish husband 
to put awav Jiis wile ; but whether fore\ery cuu.se, 
or for what cause, appears to have bi*en eontro-* 
verted atnongst the interpreters of those times. 
Christ, the precepts of whose religion were cal- 
culated ft)r more general use and observation, n;- 
vokes liis permissiv3n as given to the Jews for 
their hap I ness of heart, jiiid ])romulges a law 
which was thenei'forward to confine divorces to 
the single cause of adultery in the wile, Alatt. 
xix. *J. Inferior causes may justify the separation 
of husband and wife, although they will not au- 
thorise such <i dissolution of the rnarriagt* contract 
as wouM leave eitlier at lilierty to marry again; 
for it is th.it liberty iii which the danger and iiiis- 
ehief of divorci's principally consist. Th(‘ law of 
this Country, in conformity to our Saviour’s in- 
junction, coiiliru’s the dissolution of the marri.ige 
contract to the .single c.-ise of adultery in the wife ; 
and n divorce even in that ease can only he brought 
alxiut by an a<'t of parliament, founded u|)on n 
previous s^witeiice in the spiritual court, and a 
verdict against the adulterer at common law; 
which pr<H’eediiigs, taken together, com|)ose a| 
complete an investigation of the complaint as a 
cause can receive. Sei' PuIca/s Mor. and Pul. 
Phil. }). '2T.i; DocMridgc's Lerfurc^y lecC. 7.'k 

DOCKT iE, the followers of Julius Cassianus, 
one of the Valentinian sect, towanis the close 
of the second century. They believed and taught 
that the actions anil sulferings of Jesus C’hrist 
were not in reality, hut only in appearance. 

DOCTRINE, the principles or {Kiaitiuns of 
any sect or iii.islt'r. As the doctrines of the Bible 
are the first itrinciples and the foundation of reli- 
gion, they shouU be carefully examined and well 
understood. The Scrijitures present us with a 
copious fund of evangelic truth, w hich, though 
it has not the form of a regular system, yel it.s 
parts arc such, th.it, when united, make the most 
complete body of doctrine that we can jiossilily 
have. Every (Christian, but divines esiK'cially, 
should make..this their study, because all the va- 
rious diK’,trines should be insisted on in public, 
.*aud explained to the jicoplc. It is not, howiwer, 
as some suppose, to fill up every jiartof a minis- 
ter’s sermon, but e^jnsidered as the basis ujion 
whi^h the practical part is to be built. Some of 
the divines in the la.sl century overcharged their 
discourses with dix;trine, fsjxjcially Dr. Owen 
and Dr. Goodwin. It was comiiKy in that day 
to make thirty or forty remarks bclore the imiiie- 
diate cxinsideration of the text, each of which 
was just introduceil, and which, if enlarged on, 
would h^e.afforded matter enough for a wliole 
si'rmiyr A wi.se preacher will join doctrine and 
together. 

^(lEtfines, though abused by some, yet, prowr- 
ly considered, win inlluence the hcait and life. 
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Thus the id(*a of food’s sovereignty excites 8Ul>- 
mission ; his jM)wer and justice promote fear ; his 
holinr.'«s, humility and purity ; his goodness, ^ 
ground of ho))e ; liis love exeiles joy ; the ohse.u- 
fity of his prosidenee requires patience ; hisfaitl^- 
fulness, confidence, • 

DOMINIC AN S, a religious onler; in some 
places called Jacuhins, and in others Prcdicant6^ 
otprearhing f\.iars. The Doniiiiieans take tlieir 
name from their f(>under, Dominie de Gu7ii|an, a 
Spaniard, born in 1170, at Calarogo, in Old Cas- 
tile : he was first eanon and arehdeaeon of Ossu- 
na ; and afterwards f)reaehed with great zeal and 
vehemence against the Alhigi'iisesin Languedix*, 
wIk^jg be laid the fiist foundation of his order. It 
’ was approved of in I'ilif by Innocent 111. and 
confirmed in l*21(), by a bull of flonoriua 111, 
under the title of St. Augustin; to which Domi- 
nie ad(le§ several iiust||reprece})ts and ohservanees, 
obliging the brr lhren to take a vow of absolute 
jwvertv, and also the title of pre.aehing IriiirH, be- 
cause public instruction was the main end of their 
institution, and to abandon entirely all their revc- 
nnesaiH] possessions. Tlie first convent was found- 
ed at Thoulouse, by the bishop thereof and Simon 
de Montfort. T'wo years afterw’ards they had nru>- 
tlier at Baris, near the bishop’s lig^nsc; anil some 
time after, a third in the Rue St. Janiui^iy (St. 
James's street,) whence the denon.iiiatioii ol Ja- 
cobins. Just before his death, Dominic sent Ciil- 
iH'rt de Fresiii‘y, with twelve of the hielhreii into 
England, where they founded their first monas- 
tery at (.Ixford, in the year 1221, and soon after 
another at London. In the year 1271), the n.ayor 
and aldermen of the •city of’ London gave them 
two wlfblo streets, by the river ’riuimes, where 
they erected a very commodious convent : wlienco 
that place is still called Rlarf^/riars^ from the 
name liy which the Dominica ns were culled hi 
England. Bt. Dominie at first only took the 
habit of the regul.ir canons: that is, a black eas- 
HM’kaiid rochet: but this be qiiilirJ, in 12l‘l, for 
that w hich tliev have ever since worn, whu h, it 
is pn‘terided, was shown by the Blessed Virgin 
herselt to the bi*atified Renaud d’Orleans. This 
order has been dillused tliroiiglioiil the whole 
known world. They n*clton three pojies of this 
order, above sixty cardin.als, seveml patrinrehs, a 
h fndred and filly archbishops, and about eight 
humlred hisho|)s, besides rnaslers of the .sacred 
|).d.ic<*, whose office has N'cn con.sl.intly ihseli.irg- 
ei! by a relmions of this ordi-rever since St. D^)- 
iiiiiue, who held it under iionoriiis III. in 1218. 

Of all the inoiiaslie orders, none enjoved a 
liiglier degree of power and aulhorily than the. 
Domihicaii friars, whost'. credit was gieat, and 
their inlluence universal. But the measun*s they 
used in order to maintain and extend their autho- 
rity were ao iH'rfidious and cruel, that tlieir iri/lu 
ence began to decline towards the hegiiiinng of 
the sixteenth century. The tragic story of Jet- 
zer, conducted at Bern, in 15011, for detenmniiig 
an uninteresting dLsputc lietwcen them and the 
F'ranci scans, relating to the inimatufatc toncep- 
lion, will reflect iiidelihle inf.iiny on this orde^ In 
order to give the reader a view wf Uic impious 
frauds which ha\# sometimes U-eii carried on in 
the church of Rome, we shall here ijiiMTt an ac- 
count of tliis stratagem. 

The Franciscans main^ned that the Virgin 
Mary was fiorii Without Me blemisii of origin^ 
sin; the Dominicans amCTted the contrary, 
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Tho doctrine of the Franci&canfl, in an age of 
darkiiei^H and sunerstition, not but b<’' p<^pu- 
lar; and hence the Domiiiicsins lost srround from 
da^ to (lav. To !iU[)j)ort th<‘ credit of their ordi'r, 
tJiey resolved, at a cnaptc]^ held jf, Virnpsen, in 
the year 1501, to have recourse to fictitious visions 
and dreams, in which the [)eo|)reat that time had 
an easy failh; and f fn‘v deferinined to make Bern 
tJie scene of their ojK’rntioris. A person luiined 
Jetzw, who was extremely simple, and much in- 
clined to austerities, and wholiad taken their habit 
as a lay-hrolher, was chosen as the instninient of 
the delusions th<*y were contriving. One of the 
four Dorniniciiris, wlio had undertaken the ma- 
nagement of this pTot, Convoyed himself eeofrtly 
into.li'tzer’s cell, and about midnight appeared to 
him in a horrid figure, surrounded with howling 
dogs, aiiil seemed to blow fire fnwii his nostrils, bv 
the iiipansofa box of comhv/stildes whieff he held 
Me.it his mouth. In this frightru! form he a]>- 
proach(‘d JrtzcT’s bed, told liim tliat he was the 

? h(>st of a Dt)minieari, who bad lieen killed at 
'aris, as a judgment of Heaven for laving aside 
his monastic habit; that he was condi'tnned to 
|)urgat<M'V for this crime ; adding, at the same 
time, that by his means he might Ih' rescued from 
his misery, whifh.vvas heyoiKl expression. 'J'his 
story, aecomp.mied with horrilde cries and bowl- 
ings, frightened poor jet/er out of the little wits 
he had, and engaged him to ]»romise todo all tliat 
was 111 his power to deliver the Dominican from 
Ills torment. I]))on this the iin|)ostor told him, 
that nothing hut tl>e most extraordinary in<»rtifi- 
calioMS, such as the ilisriplinc of the whiji, }K*r* 
formed (luring eight dayshythe whole monastery, 
and .lelzer’s lyitig prostrate in the form of one 
crucifi(’d in tin; eluijud during mass, could contri- 
bute to Ills (h'liveraiice. He added, that the jM^r- 
forinarice of these mortificatiotis would drawdown 
upon .letzcr the ]M*euriiir protection of theBlesse*! 
Virgin ; and concluded by saving, tliat he would 
apjM'ar to Inm again, accompanied with two other 
spirits. Morning was no sooner come, than Jet- 
zer gave an aeeount of this apparition to the rest 
of the convent, who all unaniinously adv ised him 
to undergo tlie discipline that was enjoined him, 
and every one cons«*nted to fiear his share of the 
task iuijiosed. The di'Iuded simpleton oheyrd, 
and was admired as a saint by the multitudes that 
crowded about the convent ; while the four friars 
that managed the imjio.sture, magnified in the 
most |)om|>ous manner, the miracle of tins appari- 
tion, in their sernii/Ki's, and in their discivurses. 
The night after, the apparition was renewed with 
the addition of two imjiosLors, dres-^ed like devils, 
and Jetzer’s failh was ungmeiiled by h<‘aringfrom j 
the spectre all the secrets of his life and thoughts, i 
which the imywstors had li'arned from his confes- j 
sor. In tliis and some suhst‘(jnent si-cnes (the ] 
detail whosi'. enormities, for tiic sake of brevity, 
we shall here omit) the imiKistor tallo'd much to 
Jetzeroftiie Dominican order, which he said was 
jiecuiiarly dear to the Blessed Virgin: he added, 
that the Virgin knew herself to he conceived in 
urigivttl sin; thetthe doctors who taught the con- 
trary were in pifrgatory ; that 'the Blessed Virjjin 
ahiiorrqd the Frincisi'Ans forinakKig her eijual with 
her son ; and that the town of Bern wmild be de- 
stroyeu for harliouTing such plagues within her 
walls. In one of these apparitions Jetzer imagined 
that the voice of the spektre rcsenibled that of the 
prior of the convent, and he was not mistaken ; 
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but, not suspecting a fraud, he gave little attention 
to this. The prior appeanvl in various forme, 
sometimes in that of St. Barbara, at others in that 
of St. Bernard : at length he assumed that of the 
Virgin Mary, and, for that purpose, clothed him- 
self in the hnhits that were employed to'^'ftdom 
the statue of the Virgin in the great festivals. 
7’he little images, that on these days are set on 
the alhirs. wen* made use of for angels, which, 
being tied to a cord that passed tlirough u pulley 
over .Tetzt*r’s ht^ad, rose up and down, and danced 
4 llH)Utftlie pretended Virgin, to increa.se the delu- 
sion. The Virgin, thus eqiiifiped, addre.ssed a 
long discourse to Jetzer, in which, among othei 
thiiigs, she told him tliat she \yas conceived in 
original sin, though she had remained hut a short 
time, under that blemish. She gave him, as a 
miraculous y>roof of her presence, a host^ or con- 
.secrati'd wafer, which turned from wliite to red 
in a moment ; and after various vihits, in which 
the greatest enormities were, transacled, ihe Vir- 
I gill-prior told Jetzi^r that she would give him the 
I most allecting and luulonhted marks of her son’s 
love, by imprinting on him the fre iroundu that 
piercei 'esuson the cross, as she had doiu; before 
to St. iicia and St. (Catherine. Accordingly, 
shett .iU his hand by force, and struck a large 
nail tlirough it, which threw the poor dupe into 
Iho greatest torment. The next night this mas- 
culine virgin brought, as she jiretended, some of 
the linen in which Christ had been buried, to 
soften the wound ; and gave Jet/er a soponfie 
draught, which had in it the hkxxl of an unhap- 
tised cliild, some grains of ificense and of conse- 
crated suit, some (juicksilver, the liairs of the eye- 
brows of u child ; all which, w'ith some stn|)ifying 
afid poisonous ingredients, were mingled toge- 
ther by the prior with magic ceremonies, ami a 
solemn dedication of himself to 1 he devil in hoyie 
of his succour. The draught tlirew the poor 
wretch into a sort of lethargy, during which tlie 
monks iinprirrted on his Ixxly the other four 
wounds of Christ in such a manner that he felt 
no pain. When ho awakened, he found, to hig 
unspi'iikahle joy, th.ose imprcHsions on ids body, 
and came at Ia.st to fancy himself a repn*sentative 
of Christ in the various uarts of his passion. He 
was, in tliis state, exposed to the admiring multi- 
tude on the principal altar of the convent, to the 
great inortilicnMon of the Franciscans. The 
Dominicans gave him some, other draughts, that 
threw him into convulsions; which w'cre followed 
by a pijie into the mouths of two images, one of 
Mary, and another of the child Jesus, the former 
of which had tears painte d upon its cheeks in 
lively manner. I'he little .Tesus asked its mother, 
by moans of this voice (which was that of the 
iriors,) why she wept ? and she answered that 
ler tears wen; owing to the impious manner in 
which the Franciscans attributed to her the ho- 
nour that was due to him, in saying that she was 
conceived and Ixirn without sin. 

The apparitions, false yirodigies, and abomina- 
ble stratagem^of these Dominicans were rejieat- 
ed every night ; and tlic matter was at length so 
grossly over-acted, that, simple as .Tetzer wag, he 
at last discovered it, and had almost lulled the 
prior, who apyteared to him one night in tw ' form 
of the Virgin with a crown on her head. "'^The 
Dominicans, fearing, by this discoveiy, Jo Jffk . 
the fruits of their iinyiosture, thought the* befrt 
method would be to own the whole matter to Jet 
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*^r, and to onjrajrp hun, by the moRt seducing 
proinises of ojmleiu-e and irlory, to carry on the 
fticat. Jetwr was or at Ira-st aiifH'ar- 

ed to be so. But tin* Dominicans susurclitia that 
he was not cntiu'ly jf.nried ovi'r, resolved to poi- 
son kiin; blit his rorislilnlion was so vinorom, 
that, though they irave him poison live se\pr’il 
times, lu' was not destroved hy it. One dav the\ 
seal him a loaf pref»-ired with some spite.s, .wliii h 
gri>win!i; irreeii m a d ly <»r two, he threw a jtiece 
of it to a \V(»irs whe-lps that were in the monas- 
tery, and U killed tiu'm iMirnedinJely. At another 
time they [loiscmed tlie ho^'l, or eoriseerah’d wafer; 
hut, as lie vomited it n|) soon after be ha<i swal- 
lo^^ed it, hv escip d oTn*e more. In short, there 
were uo means ot seeminiT him, which the nM)s^ 
detestable impietv anti harharity could inxenl, 
that tlu'V dill not put in practice; till tindini;, at 
l.'tst, an opporliMiitv of <o*t(ifiif out of the ctiiivenf, 
he threw himself into the hands of the magis- 
trates, to whom lie maib* a full divovery of tins 
infernal ]iIof d’lie afliiir heinir hrouolit to Itorne, 
commissaries were sent from thence to craniiiM* 
the matter; and the whole cheat hein^ tiillv 
proved, the lour fi*iars were solemnly deirnideil 
rroin their [inestliood, and were hiirnt alive on j 
the last day of Mav, IfsD. .let/erdiisl home tinu* 
after at (amstaiiee, havini; poisoned hims«‘!t, as I 
was helicNed hv some. I lad his lil'e been taken 
awav before he had found an ofiporturnty of 
makinjT tin* diseovery already mentioned, this 
erecrnhlc and horrid plot, which in many of its 
circumstances was eoniluctcd with art, would 
have been handed down to posterity as a stu[)cri- 
dous miracli'. 

Trie Dominicans were perpetually emplovei! 
in sliirinatismir with the name of hert*sv mimln^rs 
of learned and [iioiis men; m cncroacliin^ upon 
the rights and properties of others, to augment 
their possessions; and in laving the most inupii- 
toiis snares and strataircfris, for the destruction ol 
their adversaries. 'Fhev were the prmci[>al eoim- 
sellora hv whose instiiratiori and advice Ja'oX, 
was determined to the public coinleinnatioM of 
Luther. Tin* [lap.il see never had more active 
and useful abettors than this order, and that of 
the Jesuits 

DO\Il "^TON OF CJOD, is his absolute rii^ht 
tA and aiithoiitv over, all his creatures, to do 
with them a*s he ple.ises. It is di'>tiri!^uished from 
hiK power thus : his dominion is a ri»j;ht ot mak- 
ing what he pleases, and possess! ri ir wdiat he makes, 
Olid of disjKjsiniT ol what he poss^’sses ; whereas 
Ills power is an ability to make wliat he has a 
right to 1 ‘reate, to hold wh.it he possesses, and to 
execute what he has ])ur{)osed or resolved. 

DONATIS rS, ancient scliisnialics, in Afri- 
ili, 80 denominated from their leader, i>onatus. 
They had their origin in the year ^Ul, wfien, in 
the room of Mensurius, who died in tliat year, on 
his return to Romo, k^eidlian was elected bisliop 
of (Carthage, and consecidted, without the cv»n- 
currence of tlie Numidimi bishop., hy thow* of 
Afrii'a alone, whom tliPin'ople r<‘f|^.sed toackiiow- 
ledge, and to wliom they opfKisrd Majoriims, 
who accordingly wasordairu'd by Donatus bi.shop 
of Casa; Nigra?. 'I’hey were condemned in a 
couni^h^ld at Rome, two years aft^^r their wfia- 
rati^; and afterwards in another at Arlc.s, the 
Lcar followinjr ; and again at Milan, before Con- 

xtiTie the Great, in 31d, wlio de[)rived them of 
thoir churches, and sent their seditious bishops 
123 
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in to banish merit,* and punished some of thrm 
with death. Their cause was esiMaiseri by an- 
other Donatus, called the Grcat^ the ]mncii)al 
bishop of that si ct, wlio, with numlvrs of his M- 
lovvers, was Q^ilcd by order ofrouhtaiis. Many 
of them wore f)uni-,W'd with great s.werity. — Ste 
t^iiii i-Mi KM-iovh s. }ti*wever, after the acces- 
sion of .Uiliaii to the throne in 3t>J, they wet>a 
||^lnlitlcd to ivlurii, and resloretl to their former 
libel fy. ( Iratiau puhlislied several edi(*ts imiiinst 
them, and m 377 di'piived ihein of their chilrehcs, 
and prohibited all tlu-ir asseinbljes. But, not- 
witbslaiitling the seventies the\ siiirereil, it H{>- 
, |MMrs tliat they had a very <*tMisider.ible iiuinlior 
! ot •churches towards the close of this century; 

> hut at this time tlicy hcj^nii to decline on account 
of a schism among themselves, occasioned by the 
election of two liishops in the room of Pariiu-nian, 
the siuaTssor of J>op:i(ns: one party elected Fri- 
mi 111 , and were e.illed Priminnists; and .mother, 
Maviininian, and were called .Mo nmiiiuinii^ts. 
riieir ileeliue was aBo pre(‘ij>itated !>> the zealous 
oj»|>osition of St. Angiisline, and by the violent 
measiiTt*s whu h were pursued against them hy 
order of the emjieror ITonorms, at the st»hcilalion 
of two eouiieils hi-ld at ( 'arthage, tin* one in 4(M, 
.md the other m 111. Many oiyhem were fined, 
tlH*ir bishops were banished, and some put to 
(le.ith. 'I'his sect revived and multiplied uruler 
the protection ot the Vbmdals, who invaded 
Africa in 1*27, and took ]>ossi ssion of this pro- 
vince; but it sunk again imder new -everitics, 
wlieii tb(‘ir empire was oveilnrncd, m 534. Ne- 
vertbek'ss, thi'v rern. lined m a sepmate body till 
the close of this eeMlnrs, when (iregory, tlie Ro- 
man |%nitiir, Used v.irioijs melbiuls for suppressing 
them: his zeal siieeeedid, and there are lew 
traces to be tourul of the Doiiatists alter this 
jSTiod. 'I'liey were disim<.njisli(*d by other ap- 
pi'llatioiis, as ('nrumn l/iinif 1 ,^ .Mo/ilenitrs or 
y!ooiil((inccrfi^ (\fin{ir(i‘<<, /»b//i//e'., c^e. 7'hry 

held tliriM* councils, ih il ol Fila in NAmudia, and 
two at ( 'artliagi*. 

'I'he Domitists, it is said, Iield tliat baptism 
corilerred out oi the elmreli, ib.at is, out ol their 
sect, wMs null; and aeeordiiiglv they re-b;i))ti'zcd 
those w'Ko joined their party Irorn other climvJies, 
tliev also rtt-ordamed llieir jiiiuisirrs Donatns 
j*'ejiis likewise to liave emhiaeed the iliK trim* of 
till* Ari.iiis; though St. Aiigusliiie, allirniri that 
the Donat ists in this point kej/t clear ol the errors 
of their leader. 

DDIi r, S>;.u)(l of; a jiational Synod, sum- 
moned by anthoniv ol IheStiites-t b>neial, the jirrs- 
vinces ol Holland, Utreelil and Overv-sel ex- 
cepted, and li(‘l(J at Don, lOlH. 'J’he most 
eminent divines of the United IVovinees, and 
deputies trom the churches of I’nglaiid, Scotland, 
Svvit/i*rl:inil, Bremen, ilesniii, and the I’al.itmatc, 
assembled on this «x:easioi), iii order to decide the 
cimtroveisy Ix'Ivvecn the ( lalviiiisl.s and Armi- 
niaiiK. '17u; synorl had Inirdly coimnerieed its 
delilx'ralions before a dispute or» the mode of pro- 
reeilmg drove ihc Armimarj p.'iilv from the as- 
semhly. 7’lic A nniiiians insisted upon beginning 
with u refutation of the < alvm.slic do<*tfincs, 
especially that of reprobation ; whilst tlie synoil 
ditcrmined, that, as tin* rpmoiislr.iiits were ac 
(•used of departing from the reformed faith, tiiey 
ought first to justify themselves hy a scrijitural 
proof ot’ tliwr ©wn opmmn.s. All meLn.s to per- 
suade the ArminiaTiK ti/oubnut to this procedure 
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having failed, they were banished the synod for 
tlieir refusal. The syiiod, however, procceded'in 
their examination of the Artninian tenets, con- 
demned their opinions, and excoinniunicatod their 
porwoiw; whether justly or unjustly, let the 
r^er determine. Surely lio one can lie an ad- 
vocate for the persecution whioh followed, and 
' which drove these men from their churchtis and 
(Country into exile and jioverty. The authority 
of this synixi was far from being universally ac- 
knowledged, either in Holland or in England. 
The provinces of Friesland, Zealand, Utrecht, 
Guelderland, and Groningen, could not be per- 
suaded to adopt their decisions ; and they were 
opiiost'd hy king James I. and archbishop Land, 
in England. cj 

DOSITHEANS, an ancient sect among the 
Samaritans, in the first century of the Christian 
ffira : so called from Dositheu^, who emle.ivoun‘d 
to nersuade the Samaritiins that he was the Mes- 
siah foretold hy Moses. He had many followers, 
and his sect was still subsisting at Alexandria in 
the time of the patriarch Eidogius, as appcairs 
from a decree of that patriarch published by Pho- 
tius. In that decree, Eulogius accuses Dosi- 
theus of in juriously treating the ancient patriarchs 
and prophets, araj attributing to lliriiKeli the spirit 
of prophecy. He insikea him contemporary with 
Simon Magus; and accusi's him of corrupting 
the Pentateuch, and of composing sevend liooks 
directly contrary to the law of God. 

DOUBTS and Fears, arc terms frequently 
used to denote tlie uncertainty of mind wo are in 
respecting our interest in the divine favour. 'I'he 
causes of our doubts may be such as these : [H*r- 
sonul declension; not knowing the exact '^tiiiie, 
place, or means of our conversion ; improper 
views of the character and di'crees of God ; the 
fluctuation of religious exiicrience as to the enjoy- 
ment of God in prayer, nearing, (Sic.; the depth 
of our ufliiction; relapses into sin; the fall of pro- 
fessors ; and the hidings of God’s face, "Wtiilc 
some are continually harassed with doubts and 
fears, there are olliers who tell us they know not 
what it is to doubt ; yea, who think it a sin to 
doubt ; so prime are men to run to extremes, as 
if there were no medium lielween constant full 
assurance and jierfietiial doubt. The true Chris- 
tian, perhaps, steers between the two. He is not 
always doulitirig, nor is he always living in the 
full exercise of faith. It is not unlawful at cer- 
tain scjisoiis to doubt. “ It is a sin,” says one, 

“ for a believer to live go as not to have his evi- 
dences clear; but it is no sin for him to lie so 
honest and inqiartial as to doubt, when in fact his 
evidences are not clear.” Let tlie humble Chris- 
tian, however, U'ware of an extreme. Prayer, 
conversation with exj^'rienced Christians, read- 
ing the promises, and coiisideration of the divine 
goodiic.sR. will have a tendency to remove unne- 
cessary douUs. 

DCXOLOGY, a hymn used in praise of the 
Almighty, disiinguished by the titles of the 
Cheater and the Less. Both the doxoli^ies arc 
used in the church of England ; the fonner being 
repealed alter eve^y psalm, and the lotter used in 
ilic communion service. Doxolo^j the Creaier^ 
ur the angelic hymn, was of great note in the an- 
cient churtdi. it began with the words the angels 
■ung at the birth of Christ, “Glory to God,” &c. 
Doxology the Less^ wogl anciently only a single 
Mntence without a rcsi^nse, running in these 
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words : “ Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, 
and to the Holy Ghost, world without end, 
amen.” Part of the latter clause, “as it was in 
the beginning, is now, and ever shall lie,” &c. 
was inserted some time after the first comijosition. 

DRAGOONING, one of the methods ussd by 
pfipists after the revocation of the ed’ct of Nantz, 
under T^ewis XIV., for converting refractory here- 
tic's, aud bringing them within the pale of tlieir 
church. If the reader’s feelings will suiler him 
to peruse the accxiunt of these barbarities, he will 
find it«under ftie article Persecution, in this 
vvork. 

DREAD, is a degree of permanent fear, an 
habitual and painful apprr^hensiuii of some rre- 
roeridous event. It keeps the mind in a peqietual 
alarm, in an eager watchfulness of every circum- 
stance that bears any relation to the evil appre- 
hended. 

DRUIDS, the priests or ministers of religion 
among the ancient Gauls, Britons, and Germans. 
They w(‘re chosen out of the btist families ; and 
the Iionours of their birth, joined with those of 
their function, procure*! them the highest venera- 
tion a»^ ng the |X'0]>lc. 'J’hey were versed in 
ahtrole* geometry, natural philosophy, pc>litics, 
and geography ; they were the interpreters of re- 
ligion, and the judges of all affairs indifferently. 
Whoever refused ohedionee to them was declared 
mipious and accursi'tl. We know but little as to 
their peculiar doctrines, only that they Is'lieved 
the imiuorlality of the soul, and, as is generally 
also supjHised, the transmigration of it to other 
Ixxlies; though a late author makes it appear 
highly jirobable that tliey diil not believe this lust, 
at least not in the sense of the Pythagoreans. The 
chief settlement of the Druids in Britain was in 
tlie isle of Anglesey, the ancient Mona^ which 
they might choose for tills purpose, us it is well 
stored with precious groves of their favourite oak. 
They were iliv ided into several classes or brunches, 
such as the priests^ the jMjets, the augurs, the 
ciril judges, and instriictars of youth. Strabo, 
however, does not eompreljimil all these dilferent 
orders' under the denominatioii of druids : he 
only distinguishes three kinds; hordi, poets; the 
vatvs, priests anil naluraiists; and the druids, 
who, besides the study of nailin', applied them- 
selves likewise to morality. 

^'hcir garments were remarkably long; and 
when employed in religious ct'remonles, they like- 
wise wore a white surplice. They generally car- 
ried a wand in their hands, and wore a kind of 
ornamenl, enchased with gold, about llieir necks, 
called the druid’s egg. They had one chief, or 
arch-druid, in every nation, who acted as high ' 
priest, or ponlifex maximus. He had absolute 
authority over the rest, and commanded, decreed^ 
and punished at pleasure. They worshipped the 
Supreme Being under the name of Esus or He- 
sus^ and the symliol of the oak ; and had no other 
temple than a woimI or a grove, where all their re- 
ligious rites were perfi>rmed. Nor was any person 
pt^riuittod to enter that sacred recess unless be car- 
ried with him a chain in token of his absolute 
dependence on the Deity. Indeed, their whole 
religion originally consisted in acknowledging 
that the Supreme Being, who made JiU*,jx)da 
in these sacred groves, governed the univer^; 
and, that every creature ought to obey his luw^ 
and pay him divine homage. They coiiMtlcrca’ 
the oak as the emblem, or rather the piculbr re- 
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^dcnce, of the Almighty ; unrl accordingly chap- 
lets of it were worn, lioth by the druids and peo- 
ple, in tlieir religious ceremonies : the altars were 
strewed with its leaves, and encircled with its 
branches. The fruit of it, espetiially the mistle- 
toe, was thought to contain a divine virtue, and to 
be the peculiar gift of Heaven. It was, there- 
fore, sought for on the sixth day of the moon 
Avith the sniiitest earnestness anti anxiety » and 
when found, was hailed with such nipture<»f joy, 
as almost exceeds imagination to concoi'^e. As 
soon ns the druids were informet! of the for|^nint(; 
discovery, they prepared every thitig readv for 
the sacrifice under I he oak, to which they fastened 
two •white hulls hv the horns; then the, .arch- 
druid, attended by a prodiuious iinrril)erof people,^ 
a,soended the tree, dressed in white; and, with a 
consecrated golrlen knife, or ]»rnning-hook, crop- 
ped the mistk’toe, whii*h he received in his robe, 
amidst the rapturous exclaruiitions of the people. 
Having pecured this sacred plant, he descended 
the tree ; the bulls were sacrificed ; an<l the Deity 
invoked to bless his own gift, and render it efiica- 
eious in those distempers in which it should Ix' 
administeml. 

DRUNKENNESS, intoxication witli strong 
liquor. Tt is eitln‘r casual or halutnal ; just as if 
is one thing to l>c drunk, and another to Is- a 
drunkard. The evil of dninkenne.ss apfx^ars in 
the following htnl elT^cts : 1. It betrays most con- 
stitutions cither to extravairance of anger, or sins 
of lewdness. — •2. It dis(]n.i!illes men for the du- 
ties of their station, both by the tem|)orary <lisor- 
dcr of their faculties, and at length by a constant 
incapacity and stupefaction. — 3. It is attended 
with expense, which can often be ill spared — 1. 
It is sure to occjision uneasiness to the fartiily of, 
the drunkard. — ,'5. It shortens life. — (>. It is a 
most [lernicious awful example toothers. — 7. It is 
hardly ever cured. — H. It is a violation eff God’s 
word, Prov. xx. 1. Kph v, IH. Is. v. 11. Rom 
xih. 13. “ ’riie iipixHite for intoxic^iting lupa^rs rj>- 
pears to me,” says Paley, “ to lu* almost always 
acquired. C)ne proof of whii’li is, that it is apt to 
return only at parlicular times and places; as 
after dinner, in the evening, on the, market-dav, 
in such a company, at such a tavern.” How 
careful, then, •should we be, lest we form baliiJs 
of this kind, or elioosc company who are addicttsl 
to it; hpw cautious and circumsiMict shoultl we 
net, that we be not found guilty of a sin which 
degracles human nature, banishes reason, iiisuIlK 
God, and ex^Mwes ns to the greatest evils ! Paley' 
Mor. Phil. vol. ii. cli. '2. Plavel's Work^^ vol. li. 
p. 313 ; Puck's Anecdotes^ vol. i. p. 82, 5tii edi- 
tion ; fjamonjis vol. i. scr. 15, IG. 

DULCINISTS, the followers of Dulcirius, a 
.dayman of Novara in Lombardy, about tlie b<*- 
ginning of the fourteenth century. Tie taught 
tliat the law of the Father, which had continued 
till Moses, was a law of CTace and wisdom ; but 
that the law of the Holy Ghost, which began 
with himself, in 1307, was a law entirely of love, 
which would last to the eruf of the world. 

DUNKERS, a denomination wnich took its 
rise in the year 1734. It was founded by a Ger- 
man, who, weary of the world, retired to an 
a^reeablo^ljtude within fifty miles of Philadel- 
phia, the more free exercise of religious cuii- 
lumijation. Curiosity attracted followers, and his 
tfnd engaging manners made them pro- 
tielytea They soon settled a little colony, called 
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Euphratc, in alhidton to the Hehrewn, who used 
to sing (walms on the border of the river Eu- 
plirates. Tliis denomination seems to have olv 
tained their name from their baptizing their new 
converts by planging. They are also called tunj- 
bler8,froin tlie manner fn which they peflformed bap- 
tism, which is by putting the person, while kneel- 
ing, head first under water, so as to resemble the 
mdtion of the Inxly in the act of tumbling. They 
use the trine iminersion, with laying o% the 
hands and ])ruyer, even when the person baj>tized 
is in the water. 

Their habit seems to be peculiar to themselves, 
consisting of a long tunic, or coat, reaching down 
to t^^#*ir heels, with a sash or girdle round tho 
^ waist, and a cap, or h(t>d, hanging from thn 
shoulders, like the dress of the Dominican friars. 
The men do not shave tlie bead or beard. The 
men anft women hiyc separate habitations and 
distinct govennnents. For tliese purjHKses they 
hav<* erectiid two large worxlen biiildiiigs, one of 
which is occupied by the brethrim, the other by 
the sisters of the sbi-iety; and in each of them 
there is a banqueting r(H)in. and an apartment for 
jniblic worshij) ; for tho brethren and sisters do 
not meet together, even at their devotions. I’liey 
live cliieny upon roots and olIu‘|^ vegel!il)IeM, the 
rules of their stK-icty in^t allowing them llesh, ex- 
cept on pii rticu la r occasions, when they lutld what 
they call a love-feast ; at which time the brethren 
and histers dine togetlaT in a large apartment 
and eat mutton ; l»uL no other meat. In caeli of 
their little cells they have a bench fixed, to s(‘rvB 
the jiurpoHC of a lx*d, and a small block of wood 
for a })iIlow. 'J'he j^nnkers allow of no inter- 
eour.se between the hrethren and sisters, not even 
by marriage. Tiie princi|ml tenets of the Dunkers 
ap))ear to l)c these : that future happiness is only 
to be attained by )x*nance and outward mortifica- 
tion in this life ; and that, ns Jesus ( Uirist by liis 
meritorious snfierifigs, la'carne the Redeemer of 
mankind in general, so each inflividiuil of the* hu- 
man race, by a life of abstinence and restraint, 
may work out bi-^ own sabalioii. Nay, they go 
so far as to admit of works of KU[)ererogation, 
and deelarc that a man may do miieli more tlian 
be is in justice or equity obliged to do, and that 
his siqK'rabuii<iant works may llieieforo he a[»- 
pUiM to the Kiilvation of others. This denomina- 
tion deny the eternity of future puni.slunents, and 
believe that tlic‘ dead have the Gosjad preached to 
tlu'm by our Saviour, and that the minis of the 
just are ein|iIo\e(l to preach the (rosjicl to those 
who have had no revelation in this life. They 
supjK)se the .Tcwisli sabbath, sablmtical year, and 
year of jubilee, are typical of certain periods, after 
the general judgment, in which the souls of those 
who are. not then admitted into happiness are 
purified from their corruption. If any within 
tliose smaller perimls are so fur humldid^asto 
a<’know'Iedge tlie [lerfeclions of God, and to own 
Chri.st as tTw^ir only Saviour, they are received to 
felicity; whiletIio.se who rontinue obstinate are 
reserved in tormeiite until the grand j>eriod 
ficil by the jubilee arrive.s, in which all shaljpie 
iienln happy in the ernlless frnitici*! of the iJwty, 
They also deny l^ie imputation of Adanfs sin to 
his posterity. They dimdaim violence, even in 
cases of self-dnfemie, and sufter tbemaclves to be 
defrauded or wronged rather than go to law. 

Their church 'govcmineQt and discipline are 
the same with the English Baptists, except that 
l'2 
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every brother is allowed to sp^k in the congre- 
gation ; and their best speaker is usually ordained 
to De the minister. Tliey have deacons and dea- 
fnesses from ainonjj their ancient wido^V8 and 
exhoiters, who are all licensed to»»UBe their gifts 
statedlv. They have, in ttic United States pro- 
bably forty or fifty churches, to l^e found, for the 
most part* in the states west of tlie Allegheny. 

DUTCH (REFORMED) CHURCH IN 
THE UNITED STATES.— The city and 
state of New York was first settled by this people. | 
The oldest church was formed alxiut the year 
1G39. The first minister was the Rev. Evorardus 
Bogardus. The place of worship first eretHed 
was in the fort at New York, in 1642; tfic- se- 
cond in what is now called tlie Bowery. Others 
were soon formed in Albany, Esopus, on Long 
Island, &c. The Dutch Reformed was the es- 
tablished religion of the celony till lOtM, when 
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New York was surrendered to the English. The 
church was dependent for the ordination of its 
ministers, &c. on the Classis of Amsterdam, in 
Holland, till 1757, when the first Classis was 
formed in this country. Its government is com- 
mitted to Consistories, Classes, and Synods. 
There are in connexion with this lx)dy one hun- 
dred and fifty pastors, one hundred and eighty- 
five churches, and eleven thousand seven hundrf 
communicants. They have a College and Theo- 
logical Seminary under tlicir control at New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. — B. 

DUTY, any action, or course of actions, 
which flow from the relation we stand in to God 
or man: that which a man is lK>pnd to pi^r- 
»forra by any natural or legal Obligation. The 
various moral, relative, and spiritual duties, are 
I considered in their places in this work. 
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EASTER, the day on which the Christian 
church comini'rnorates our Saviour’s resurrec- 
tion. It is rallf-'d by tlie Greeks Pasga ; and by 
the Latins Paseka^ a Hebrew word, signifying 
passage, applied to tlie Jewish feast of the Vass- 
ovtT. It ih culled Easter in English, from the 
Saxon god<less Eostre, whose festival was held 
in April. The Asiatic churclu's Kept their Easter 
ujwn the ve r y same day that the Jews olisorved their 
assover, and others on the first Sunday after the 
rst full moon in the new year. This controver- 
sy was determined in the couneil of Nicl‘, when 
it was ordained that Easter should he kept upon 
one and the same day, which should always lie 
Sunday, in all Christian churches in the world. 

EB IONITES, ancient heretics, who rose in 
the church in the very first age tliereof, and form- 
ed themselves into a sect in the second century, 
denying the divinity of Jesus Christ. Origen 
takes them to have Ix^en so railed from tlm He- 
brew W'ord ehioii, which in that language signifies 
poor; because, says he, they were poor in sense 
and wanting iinderstaiulmg. Eusebius, with a 
view to tlie same etymology, is of opinion they 
were thus called, as liaving poor thoughts of Je- 
sus Christ, taliiiig him for no more than a mere 
man. It i.s more proliable the Jews gave this ap- 
liellatiori to the Cliristians in gcncraT out of con- 
tempt ; Inxiause, in tli<i first times, there were few 
but poor ])eople that embraced the Christian reli- 
gion. 'riie Ehionilcs were little else than a 
hrarich of I lie Nazareiies; only that they altered 
and cornrpted, in many tilings, the parity of the 
faith held among the first adherents to Chri.stian- 
For tliisTeason, Origen distinguishes two 
kinds of Ehionites in his answer to Celsus ; the 
one Believed that Jesus Christ was born of a vir- 
gin ; and the other, that he was bbm after the 
manner of other men. The first were orthodox 
In every thing, except that to the Christian doc- 
they joined the ceremonies of the Jewish 
law, with the slews, Samaritans, and Noxarencs, 
together with the traditions , of the Pluirisces. 
They differed from the Nazarenes, liowcver, in 
aevaf)^ tilings, chiefly as to what regards the au- 
tliority of the sacred wrilings ; for the Nazarenes 
received all for Scripture contained in the Jewish 
canon; whereas the Ehionites rejected oil the 


prophets, and held the very names of David, Solo- 
mon. Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, in abhor- 
ren* They also rejected all St. Paul’s epistli's, 
wh . they treated with the utmost disrespect. 
Tl.«y received nothing of the Old Testament 
hut tlio Pentateuch. They agreed with tlie 
N.izarenes, in using the Ht;brew Gosjm'I of St. 
Matthew, otherwise called the Gospel of tlm 
twelve apostles ; but they corru])t<‘d their coiiy in 
abinulancc of places ; and particularly had left 
out the genealogy of our Saviour, which was 
preseTvea entire in that of the Nazarenes, and 
even in those used by the Corinthians. Besides 
the Hebrew Gospel of St. Matthew, the Ebion- 
iti‘s had ademted several other hooks under tb© 
title of *St. Jameft, John, and the other apostles ; 
th<*y also made use of the travels of St. Peter, 
which are supjiosed to liave been written by St. 
Clement; but had altered them so, that there 
was scarce any thing of truth left in tlami. They 
even made that saint tell a numlier of falsehoods, 
the better to autliorize their own praetiees. 

ECCLESIASTICAL, an apiicllation given 
to whatever belongs to the church ;«thus wc say 
ecclesiastical polity, juristlietion, history, &c. 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, a nar- 
ration of the traiKsaetions, revolutions, and events 
that relate to the church. As to the utility of church 
history, Dr. Jorlin, who was an acute writer on 
tliis subject, shall here sjieak for us : he observer 
1. That it will show us the amazing progress oi 
Christianity through the Roman cqipirc, through 
the East and West, although the powers of the 
world cruelly opposed it. 2. Connected with 
Jewish and Pagan history, it will show us the 
total destruction of Jerusalem, tlie overthrow of 
the Jewish church and state ; and the continu- 
ance of that unhappy nation for 1700 years, 
though dispersed over the face, of the earth, and 
oppresseil at diflercift times by Pagans, Chris- 
tians, and Mahometans. 3. It shows us that 
the increase of Christianity produced, in the 
countries where it was reci'ived, the overthrow 
and extinction of paganism, which, aft'^a feebl© 
resistance, perished about the sixth ^ceni,^. 4. 
it shows us how Christianity has been continueth 
and delivered down from the apostolical ff' vue 
present age. 5.* It shows us the various opinions 
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^hich prevailed at difTerrnt times nmoiijyrtjt the 
fathers and other Christians, and how theyde {parted 
more or less from the simplicity of the Gospel, 
fi. It will enable us to form a true judgment of 
the merits of the fathers, and of the use wliirli is 
to be made of them. 7. It will show us the evil 
of imposing unreasonable terras of annmunion* 
and requiring Christians to profess doctrines not 
propounded in Scriptural words, hat infrired as 
consequences from ^jassages of Scripture, wliich 
one may call systems of cnnaeijncntial divinity. 
8. It will show us the origin and progn^s of. 
popery; and, lastly, it will sliow us — 0. The 
origin and progress of the Reformation. Sec 
Dr. \/ortin\ Charge on the Use and Jmpor- 
taned of Kcctesia^tical History^ in his Works^ vol? 
ii. ch. 2. 

For ecclesiastical Jiistorians, sec Eusebius's 
Eccl. Hist, with Valcst US's notes; Baronii An- 
nfUcs Eccl.; Spondani Annales Sacri; Parci 
Universalis ffist. f'Jcr. ; Darnpr^ Dupin, Span- 
heim, and Moshr ini's Errl. Hist.; P'alirr's niid 
Warner's Errl. Hist, of PJngland; Jortin's Re- 
marks on Errl. Hist.; AlUlar's Propagation of 
Christianity; GWies's /fistoriral Collections; Hr. 


EDIPTCATKtN ; this word signi/iesa build 
ing up. Hence we call a building an edifice. 
Applied to spiritual things, it^ signifies the. iin» 
proving, adorning, and comforting the mind ; and 
a Christian in^y W sipd to l»e edified when he hr 
encouru»n‘d and animated in the ways*and works 
ot the Lord. ITie means to promote our own 
edification arc, pniyer, se[f-e.\urniniitton, reading 
the* Scriptures, nearing tlic (jos|:)i'l, meditation, 
attendance on all ap|K)intcd ordinances. » To 
edi fy others, there should l^e love, s{)iritual con* 
vers;ition, forlv.inmce, faithfulness, henevoloni 
exertions, and uiiiforinilY of conduct. 

KFFRONTES, a sect of heretics, in 1534, 
who^cra|)ed their foreheads with a knife till it 
^>l<*d, anil then [K)ured oil flito tia* wound, 'rius 
c.c‘reinoiiy served them instead of baptism. I'hey 
are likewise said to have deiiieiJ the divinity ol 
the Holv^Spirit. • 

EICEtA., a denomination in the year C80 
wlio alTirnuul that, in onler to make prayer uc- 
ceptiilile to <^od, it should he performed dancing. 

e".r A(_‘[TLATI(-)N, a short prayer, in which 
the mind i.s directed to God on any emergency. 
See Pkayf.h. 


Erskinc's Sketches, and Pobinsim's Hescan hes. 
The most recent are, Dr. Cainjihc/l's, Gregory's, 
Milner's, and Dr. Ttowris's; nW wliich have their 
excellencies. Sei* also Bogiia and Hrnnet's JJis- 
ttyry of the Dissenters. For the liistory of the 
church under the Old Testiimeut, the reader 
may consult Miller's' History of the Cfiurrh; 
Pvideaiur's and Shuck ford's Connections; Dr. 
Watts's Scripture History; and Flcury's His- 
tory o f the Israelites. 

ECLKCTK^S, a name given to some ancient 
philosophers, who, without attacliiiig themselves 
to any particular sect, took what they jiulged 
good and Hohd from eaidi. One Potaiiioii, of 
Alexandria, who lived under A ugustus amf Tibe- 
rius, and who, weary of doubting of all things, 
with the Sceptics and Pyrrhoiiuiiis, was ihc per- 
son who fiirrned this sect. 

ECLECl'lCS, or modern Platonics, a sect 
which arose in the Christian church towards the 
dose of the swond century. I'hey professed to 
make truth the only object of their inquiry, and 
to lie ready to adopt from all the dilFerent systems 
and sects such tenets as they thought agreeable 
to it. They preferred I’lalo to the other j»hiloso- 
phers, and looked upon his opinions I'oriccrning 
God, the human soul, and things invisible, as 
conformable to the spirit and genius of the Chris- 
tian doctrine. Une of tlie jjriiicap.d patrons of 
this system was Aminoirins iS.u:cas, who at this 
time laid the fimndation of that sect, afterwards 
distinguished by the name of the New Platonics 
ijf th« Alexamfrian school. 

ECSTACY, or Extacy, a traiismrt of the 
mind, which sus[)cnds the functions of th6 senses 
by the intense conic inplation of some extraordi- 
nary i^ect. 

EC THESIS, a confession pf faith, the form of 
an edict, published in the year 630, hi the emjie- 
ror Heraclius, with a view to pacify tTic troubles 
occasioned by the Eutychian heresy in the east- 
ern church. However, the same prince revoked 
it, on lioir^ iijformcd that poiie Severinus had 
condeitmiT it, as favouring the Monothclites ; 

at the same time, that Sergius, patri- 
arenjf Constantinople, was the author of it. Sec 
Eutychians. 
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ELCESAITES, ancient heretics, who made 
tlieir appi'aranre in the reign of thl^euqieror 'I’n*- 
jar, and took tlu'ir name trom their leader, Elex^ 
sal. They kept a mean betw'cen the .lews, 
Christians, and l*ag:in.s: they wor&lii()peil hul 
one (mkI, ohsi'rved tlu* .levvish sahballi, eireumcU 
sioii, and the other ceremonies of the law ; yel 
tliry rejected the Peiitateiieh aiul the ]»riq>hetH; 
nor luui they any more respect ibr the writiiigs 
of the apostles. 

ELDER (fT^KT/SwTi^of,) an overseer, ruk'c, 

, leader. 

Elders, or seniors, in ancient Jewish polity:, ‘ 
were jH'rsons tlie most considerable for age, exjx?* 
rienee, and wUiluin. Of lliis sort wen* the TT) 
men whom Moses asboeiated with himself in the 
government : sneJi liki*wiso afterwards were those 
who lield the first place in the synagogue as pnv 
sidents. Elders, in eliuivh history, were origi- 
nally those who held the first place in the asserii^ 
blics of the primitive Christians. 'I’lieword prea- 
hvter is ofieri us»*d in the New 'restament in this 
signification ; heiiec the first eouiieils of (.Chris- 
tians were called Presbyter in, or councils of 
eldei'« Elders, in tlie preshyteriaii discipline, 
officers who, in conjunction with the miiiisterH 
and ileacons, comv>ose the kirk scbsions, who fow 
merly used to inspect and regulate matters of reli- 
gKiii and disciphno; hut whose principal husiness 
now is to tike care of the poor’s funds. They 
are chosen from among the people, and ore rc- 
ceiveil publicly with some degree ol' ceremony. 
Ill Sentland there is an indefinite number of 
elders in each parish, generally above twelve. Siio 

PuKSllYTKRIANS. 

It has long J^eri a matter of dispute, whetlier 
there are any such officers as lay-cldcjs nientioiit- 
ed in Scripture. On the one sale it is ol>served, 
that these officers are no where mentioned as 
being alone or single, but always ns being manp' 
in every congregation.* 'Ehey are al»?o nieiitioried 
sepamtely from the brethren. Their office, more 
than once, is describt‘.d as lieing dUtmet froiniliat 
of preaching, not only in Rom. xii., wlwire he 
that ruleth is exfsrossly distingiribhed from him 
that exhorteth or teocheth, but also in that (xis- 
sagd, 1 Tim. v. 17. On the other si^c it is soul 
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that, from t1l^ above-mentioned passages, nothing 
can be collected with certainty to establish this 
^opimoti; neither can it lie inferred from any 
other passage that c^hurches should be furnished 
«with such officers, though perhtfps prudenre, in 
some eircJiimstances, may make them ex|K\lieiit. 
“I incline to think,” says Dr.'Guise, on the pas- 
sage, I Tim. V. 17, “ that the ii|x)stle intends 
.only preaching ciders^ when he directs double 
hoitiur to la' paid to the elders that rule well, 
especially tinwc who labour in tho-word and doc- 
trine; and that the distinction lies not in the 
order of officers, but in tlie degree of (heir dili- 
jjence, fjiithfulnes.s, and eminence in lalioriously 
fulfdline their miiiisferial work; and so the em- 
phasis is to be laid 8n the word lahoitr in thK 
word and doctrine, which lias an cspccialhj an- 
nexed to it.” 

b" Ll'XJ ' r 1 ( IN : Thi.s vwnrd has dilTefbnt mcan- 
ings. — 1. It signifies Gial’s taking a whole na- 
tion, co!nmurnty, or body of men, into external 
itovenant with hiinaclf, by giving them the ad- 
vantage. of revelation as the ruleof tlieirlndiefand 
iractice, when otlier nations are without it. 
)eut. vii. (). — 2. A temporary designation of 
some person or persons to tin* filling up some 
parlicMiIar'st'rtfion in tlie visible eliurch, or office 
m civil life. John vi. 70; 1 Sam. x.'Jl. — 3. That 
gracious and almighty act of the Divine Spirit, 
whereby God actually and visibly separates his 
[sjople from the world by ellci'tual calling. John 
XV. 10. — 1. 'riiat eUirual, sovereign, uneondi- 
lional, particular, and immutable act of God, 
whereby he selecteil some from among all man- 
kind, and of every nation under heaven, to be 
re-(loemcd and everl.isUiigly saved by Christ. 
Kph. i. d; 2 'Pliess, li. 13. See DnciiKu, aiid< 

PUKDKS'I’I'VATION. 

ELOarjKNCE, PULPIT. “The chief 
characb'ristics of live elo(picnc.<' suited totliejml- 
pit are tlie.so two, — gravity and warmth. The 
serious nature of the subjects belonging to tlic 
imlpit requiri's gravity ; their imporUnce to man- 
kind requires w.irmth. It is far Iroin being either 
easy or common to unite, these characters of elo- 
quence. The grari\ whi*n it is preiloiniiianl, is 
apt to mil into n dull, uniform solemnity, d’he 
iDiirm^ when it vwinls gravity, borders on tin; 
theatrical and light. The union of the two inn&t 
he studied Ijv all preachers, ils of the utmost con- 
sequence, both in the c.oiiij>osition of their dis- 
eourse.s, and in their iiiiiiiner ul delivery. Gravity 
and warmth uiiili’d, form that character of ureaeh- 
irig, which the Freaicli e.all onciion: the aiieeling, 
jM'iietruling, interesting manner, flowing from a 
strong smiHibillty of heart in the preacher, the im- 
portance of those truths which he delivers, and 
uj) earnest de.sire that tliey may make full im- 
pression on the iiearts of his hearers.” See Dr 

CI^^MATIOV, S HUM ON'S. 

EMULATION, a generous *ardour kindlnl^ 
by the praiseworthy examples of others, wliich 
impels us to imitate, to riv’al, and, if possible, to 
excel them. This passion involves in it esteem 
^the person whose attainments or conduct we 
emiduU?, of nic qualities ahd actions in which we 
emulate him, and a desire rt'semblance, toge- 
ther with a joy springinjj from the lio[»e of suc- 
cess. Tlie word comes originally from the Greek 
contest; whence the, Latin <vmnlus^ and 
thence our cmulatioT}. Plato makes i,nulation 
the daughter of onv> : if so, there is a great dif- 


I fercnce between the mother and the ofTspririg ; 

I the one In'ing a virtue and the other a vice. Em- 
ulation admires groat actions, and strives to tmir 
tute them; t'livy refuses them the praist's that arc 
their dm* ; emulation is generous, and only thinks 
of equalling or surpassing a rival; envy is low, 
and only seeks to lessen him. It would, there- 
fore, lx* more proper to suppose emulation the 
daughter of admiration ; oiliuiration Inung a prin- 
ci[ial ingredient in the composition of it. 

ENCRA'PTTES, a sect in the second century, 
wh(ral»stained from marriage, wine, and animals. 

ENDOWMENT, ECCLESIASTICAL; 
a term used to denote the settlement of a pension 
iitxm a minister, or the building of a eliuirh, or 
the severing a suffi(*ient portion of tilbes for a 
vitjar, wlien the benefice is apjiropriated. 

Among the Dissenters, they are benefactions 
left to their place or congregation, for the support 
of their ministers. Where the congregation is 
jMior or small, these have been found beneficial ; 
blit in many" eases they have been dctriinentaJL 
Too often hss it tended to relax the. exertions of 
the people; and when such a fund has fallen into 
the lufids of an unsuitable minister, it has pre- 
vent 1 his removal ; when, had he derived no 
supi .t from his people, necessity would have 
cau d liim to depart, and make room for one 
mo:e worthy. 

ENERGICI, a denomination in the sixteenth 
century; so called bf'cause they lielil that the 
euchaiist was the energy mid vitftie of Jesus 
ClirLt; not his LkkIv, nor a representation thereof, 

ENEUG U iVlION S, [lersons .supfiosi'd to lie pcs- 
.se.sst*tl with the devil, concerning whom there 
W(*re many rcgulatains among the primitive 
Christians. They were denied baptism and the 
eijchari^t; at lea.st tbi.s was the jiractice of some 
churclies ; and though they were under the cai*e 
of exorcists, yet it was tliought a becoming act 
of charity to let them have llic public prayers of 
the church, at which they were peniiitted to lie 
present. 

ENTHUSl A SM. To obtain just defimtions 
of wonls which are promiscuously used, it must 
be confessed, is no small difficulty. Tliis word, 
it seems, is used liotb in a good and a bad sense. 

In Its iM^st sense it signifies a divine afHatus or 
irispinition. It is also taken for that noble ardour 
of mind which leads us to imagine anything suly 
lime, grand, or surprising. In its worse sense it 
signifii's any impreshion on the fancy, or agitation 
of the pubslons, of whicli a man can give no ra- 
tional account. It is generally applied to re- 
ligious characters, and is said to be derived 
(«JT 0 TU)v IV ovo’iNi; 8/uiv(i'v) fronMlio wild gestures 
and speeches of amdent religionists, fin'tendiiig 
to more Ilian ordinary and more than tniorcolti- 
munications with the gods, and particularly 
ewrixtf^ in the act or at the time of sacrificing, 
in this sense, then, it signifies that impulse of the 
mind which h'ads a man lo sunpose he has some 
remarkable interequrse with the Deity, ‘while at 
the same t^me it is nothing more than the effecte 
of a be.aUHi miagiiialioii', or a sanguine constitu- 
tion. ' 

That the Divine Being permits his {x-ople to , 
enjoy fellowship with him, and tl^at 1|e can work 
upon the minds of Ills creatures wlu^and how 
he pleases, cannot be denied. But, tliHA^^jHihai 
is the criterion bv which we are to jhdg<^Vor-‘. 
der to distiiiguLii it from enthusaaKin? 14. is no* • 
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d^sBary there should be some nilo, fur williout if the 
(TroiCest extmva^ncies would be cf»mniitted, the 
most notorious impostors coirntcnaneed, and the 
most enormous evils ensue. Now, this mU'rion is 
the word of Cto<1 ; from which we learn, that we 
are to exjHvi no new revelations, no extraortlinary 
gifts, as in the afxwtlcs’ time r tiiat whatever opi- 
nions, feelings, views, or impressions we may 
have, if they are inconsistent with reason^ if tliey 
do not, tend to humble us, if they do not iiiHii- 
ence our temper, regulate our lives, and make us 
just, pious, honest, and uniform, they ci^inot, 
come trom God, but are evidently theetriisions of 
in enthusiastic brain. On the other hand, if the 
mind* be enlightened, if the will which was fM’r- 
verse be renovated, detached from evil, and in- 
clined to g(K)d ; if the powers l>e roust'd to exer- 
tion for the promotion of the divine ^lory, and 
the gooil orrnen ; if the natural corruptions of the 
heart Ikj suppresstnl ; if jieace and joy arise from 
a view of ^le gtuHliieas of Gotl, attended with a 
apiritual framti of mint!, a heart devoted to Gotl, 
and a holy, ust'ftil life; however this may lx* 
branded with the name of enthusiasm, it certain- 
ly is from Gotl, liecausc bare human eftbrls, un- 
assisted by him, eoultl never produce such effects 
as these: 'Phcnl. ^fU!c. vol. ii. t>. 43; Lot'ke on 
(Jnderst. vol. ii. ch. 1‘1; Spcct. No. ‘201, vol. iii. ; 
Wuslcifs Si'rm. on. Pint hit s^iasm ; Mm. H. Mirre's 
Hints towards forming the Character of a Yimng 
Princess^ vol. ii. p. 2-4 Oj Natural llistorij of Pin- 
thudasvi. Anon. 

ENVY, a sensation of uneasiness and dis- 
quiet, arising from the advantages which others 
are supposed to possess aljove us, accoinpariiod 
v^ith malignity towards those who possess them. 

“ This,” says a good writer, “ is universally ad- 
mitted to lie one of the blackest pfissioiis in the 
human heart. No one, i/»decd, is to Iwj condemned 
for defenrling his rights, and showing displeasure 
against a malicious enemy ; but to conceive ill-will 
at one who has atta''ked none of our rights, nor 
done us any injury, solely b<*causo he is me “ 
pros(icrous than we are, i.sa disposition {lUogether 
unnatural. HenCe the character of an envious 
man is universally odious. All disclaim it ; and 
they who feel thems<?lves under the infliK'iice of 
this passion, ^'arefully conceal it. The chii*f 
grounds of envy may reduced to three: ac- 
complishments of mind; advantages of birth, 
rank, and fortune ; and superior success in workl- 
ly ptirsuits. 'I’c subdue this odious disjKX^ition, 
let us consider its sinful and criminal nature; the 
mischiefs it otjcasions to the world ; the unhappi- 
ness it produce's to him who j>ossesses it ; the evil 
causes tnat noiijjjsh it, such as pndo and indolence ; 
let us, moreover, bring oft.en into view tluw^i reli- 
flloun considerations which regard us as Chris- 
tians; how unworthy we ore in the sight of Gfxl; 
how much the blessings we enjoy arc alwve what 
we deserve. Let ns learn reverence and submis- 
sbn to that divine government which has aiipoint- 
ed to^very one such a condition as is filtest for 
him to possess ; let us consider how opposite the 
Christian spirit is to envy ; above all, •let us ofler 
up our prayers to the Almighty, that he would 
purify our hearts from a passion which is so base 
and so criminal.” 

EONJiiNS, the followers of Eon, a wild 
fapatic^ of the province of Bretagne, in the twelfth 
resTtttry ; Jie concluded, from the rc^mbluncc be- 
twf#n evm. in the form for exorcising mnlignaiit 
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spirits, via. “ jier rihm qui venturus est judicafe 
vivos et niortuos,” and his own name Eon, that 
he was the son of God, and ordained to judge th<f 
quick and dead. Eon was, however, Bolemnfy* 
etmdeiimetl by the coiyieil at Rheims, in 1148,, 
and ended hisr'davs in a prison. He ►ft behind 
him a number of /cfHowcrs, whom persecution and 
death, so weakly and cruelly employed, could not 
persuade to abandon his cause, or to renounce an 
absurdity, which, says Moshoim, one would tlunk. 
could never have gained credit but in such a {dace 
as Bedlam. 

EOCItTlNIANS, a denomination in the six- 
teenth century ; so called from one F.oquinu8, 
their friaster, who taught that Christ did not die 
tl>r the wieked, hut for the inithful only. 

EPICUREANS, the disciples of Epicurus, 
who nourished aliout A. M. 3700. Tliis sect 
inaintairiAi that the wcyld was formed not by God, 
nor with any design, hut by the fortuitous con- 
enurae of atoms. They denied that G(xl governs 
the world, or in the least condescends to interfere 
with creatures Ixdow ; they denied the immor- 
tality of the soul, and the existence of angels; 
they rniiintairied that happiness consisted in plea- 
sure ; but Komc of them placed this pleasure m 
the tmiKpiillity and ioy oi the min{|| arising from 
the practice ot moral virtue, and which isthnuglit 
by some to have lieen the true principle of Epicu- 
rus; others undcrstoixl him in the gross sense, 
and plac'f'd all their happiness in eur{)orea1 illca- 
sure. When Paul was at Athens, he had con- 
ferences with the Ejacurean philosophers, Acts 
xvii 18. The won! PIpicurean is used, at pre- 
sent, for an indolent, enemliiate, and voluptuous 
person, who only consults his private and parti- 
cular pleasure. See Acadkmics. 

EPIPHANY, n Christian festival, otherwise 
called the manifestation ofl Christ to the (xcntiles, 
ohserveil on the 6tli of January, in honour of the * 
njqx?arance of our Saviour to the three magi, or 
wise men, wlio came to adore and bring him pre- 
8<*ntH. 

EPISCOPACY, that form of church govern- 
ment in which diocesan bishops arc established as 
distinct from and superior to priests or presbyters. 

The controversy respecting ejiiscojmcy com- 
menced soon after the Reformation ; and has Ixien 
agitated with great warmth, between the Episco- 
pali pis on the one sidt;, and the Presbyterians and 
Jmitij^ndents on tlie other. Among the Protest- 
ant churches abroad, those which were refonned 
by Luther and liis associates are in general cnis- 
copat; whilst such os follow^ the doctrines of Cal- 
vin, have for the most j»art thrown oft' the order 
of bishop as one of the corrupions of ppry. In 
England, however, the controversy has been con- 
sidered ue of greater imprtance than on the con- 
tinent. It has been strenuously maintained by 
one party, that the episcopal order is essential to 
the constitution of the church and by othcrai 
that it is a pwiicious encroachment on the rights 
of men, for which there is no authority in Scrip 
tuie. We will just briefly state their arguments.' 

I. Episcopacy^ ar^ments for. 1. Some argue 
that the nature of the office which ttie ap;tla^ 
bpre was such, that the edification of the church 
would teqt>rc they%hould have some successors 
in those ministrations which are not comjwon to 
Gospl ministers, — ^2. That Timothy and Titus 
were bishop of Ephesus and Cr»*te, whose busi- 
ncis it wfw.to exercise such oxtraordinarv aets of 
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larufdictjoh as are now cliimed by diomtian 
biahops, 1 Tim. i. 3. iii. 1, 2. 2 Tim. U. 2. 
Tit. i. 5, &c. iii. 10.-— 3. Some have argued 
from the mention of angels, i. e. as they un- 
deirstand it, of diocesan Tiishopsi in the seven 
churches .'>f Asia, particularly the angel of Ephe- 
sus, though there were many ministers employed 
in it loitg before the date of Ihat epistle, Acts xx. 
17.— 4. It is urged that some of the churches 
which were formed in large cities during the lives 
of apostles, and esjiccuilly that at Jerusalem, 
consisted of sucli vast numbers as could not pos- 
sibly assemble at one place. — 5. That in the wri- 
ters who succeeded the inspired penmen, there is a 
multiplied and concurring evidence to prove the 
apostolic institution of episcopacy. . * n 
II. Episcopmy^ arguments against. 1. To ' 
the above it is answered, that as the oflic<3 of the 
apostles was such as to require extraordinary and 
miraculous endowments for tlie discharge of many 
parts'of it, it is impossible that they can have any 
successors in those services who are not empow- 
ered for the execution of them as the apostles 
themselves were ; and it is maintained, that so far 
as ordination, cx>nfirmation, and excommunication, 
may b(5 performed without miraculous gifts, there 
is nothing ill t|iem but what seems to smt the pas- 
toral oMice in general. 

2. Tliat Timothy and Titus had not a stated re- 
sidence in these churches, but only visited them 
for a lime, 2 Tim. iv. 9, 13. Tit. iii. 12. It also 
appears, from other places in which the journeys 
of Timothy and Titus are mentioned, that they 
were a kind of itinerant ofticoi'S, called evange- 
lists, who were assistants to the apostles ; for there 
is great reason to believe the first epistle hi Timo- 
thy was written prior to those from Rome in the 
time of Paul’s imprisonment, as some think the 
second was also. To wliich we may add, that it 
seems probable, at least, that they liad very extm- 
ordinary gifts to’ furnish them for their superior 
offices, 1 Tim. iv. 14. Eph. iv. 11. 2 Tim. iv. 5. 
And though Timothy was with Paul when he 
took his leave of the elders of Ephesus (Acts Xx.) 
the apostle gives not the least hint of any extra- 
ordinary power with wliich he was invested, nor 
says one word to engage their obedience to liim ; 
which is a very strong presumption that no such 
relation did subsist, or was to take place. 

3. As to the angels of the seven churches in 
Asia, it is certain that, for any thing which ap- 
prars in our Lord’s epistles to them (Rev, ii. and 
lii.) they might bo no more than the pastors of 
^glo congregations with their proper assistants. 

To the fourth argument it is answered, 1. 
That the word /uupia^ic may only signify great 
numbers, and imiy not be intended to express 
that there were several times ten thousand, m an 
exact and literal sense: compare Luke, ch. xii. 
ver. 1. (GreekJ — 2. That no sufficient proof is 
brought from Scripture of there being suc.i num- 
bers of people in any particular plai:o as this suj)- 
poses ; for tlic myriads of believmg Jews spoken 
of in the preceding text, as well as the num- 
bers mentioned. Acts ii. 41. iv. 4, might wy 
>u*b?bly be ^ose who were gathered together at 
those great i&sta from distant places, of which 
few might have their stated residence in that city. 
See Acts, viiL 1.-— 3. If the mimber were so’ 
^oat as the obicction supposes, thi^re might be, I 
for any ihing wliich appears Scripture, several I 
bishops in iho same city, as there among j 
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those who. do not allow of diocesan episco)«r^, 
several co-ordinate pastors, overseers, or bishops; 
and though Eusebius does indeed pretend to give 
UH a catalogue of the bishops of Jerusalem, it ifi to 
be remcmbt'red how the Cnristians had bwn dis- 
persed from thence for a considerable time, at and 
after tlic Roman war7 and removed into other 
parts, which must necessarily very much increase 
the .uncertainty which Eusebius himself owns 
there was, as to the succession of bishops in most 
of the ancient sees. 

5. .As to the ancient writers, it is observed, 
tluit ^though Clemens Romanus recommends to 
the CorinUiians the example of the Jewish church, 
where the high priest, ordinary priest, and Le- 
vin's, knew and observed their resjMictive offices, 
yet he never mentions presbyters and bishops as 
distinct, nor refers the contending Corinthians to 
any one ecidcsiastical head ns the centre of unity, 
which he proliably would have done if there had 
been any diocesan bishops among them ; nay, he 
seems evidently to sjieak of presbyters as exe> 
cising the episcopal office. See see. xxxix. of his 
epistle. — 2. As for IrcnieuB, it dors not appear that 
he made any distinction between bisliops and 
pr -sbyters. He docs inileed mention tlic suo- 
cv ion of bishops from the ajiostles, wliich is re- 
ccocilable with tW sup|)osition of tlieir lieing pa- 
rochial, nor altogether irreconcilable with the 
sup}) 08 itioTi of joint pastors in those churches, — 
3. It is allowed that Ignatius hi many -jilaces dis- 
tinguishes between bishops and presbyters, and 
requires obedience to hishojis from the whole 
church; but as he often supposes each of the 
churches to which he wrote to meet in one place, 
and represents them as breaking one loaf, and 
surrounding one altar, and charges tlie bishop to 
know all his flock by name, it is most evident 
that he must speak of a parochial and not a dio- 
cesan hishop.-^. Polycarp exhorts the Chris- 
tians at Philippi to be subject to the presbyters 
and deacons, but says not one word alxiut any 
■•'’•'‘hop. — 5. Justin Martyr speaks of thv president^ 
but tnen he represents him as being present at 
every administration of the eucharist, which he 
also mentions as always making a part of their 
ublic worship; so that the bishop here must 
ave only been the liastor of one congregation.— 
6. Tcrtullian si^ats of approved elders; but 
there is nothing said if them tliat proves a dio- 
cesan, since all he says might ho applied to a (la- 
rochid bishop. — 7. Though Clemens- Alexan- 
drinus speaks of bishops, priests, and deacons, 
yet it cannot be inferred from hence that the bi- 
shops of whom he ™aks were any thing more 
than parochial. — 8. Origen speaks distinctly of 
bishofis and presbyters, but unites them hotli, as 
it %ems, under the common .name of pr^sta^ 
saying nothing of the power of bi9ho|)s as ex- 
tending beyond one congregation, mid ratJior in- 
sinuates the contrary, when he speaks of offenders 
as brought before the whole church U> be judged 
by it. — 9. The'apostolic constitutions frequently 
distinguish betwcen*bishops and presbyters ; but 
these constitutions cannot be depenrfed on, as 
they arc sufipose^ to be a forgery of tlie fourth 
century. — 10. It is allowed that, in succeeding 
ages, the difference between bishops and presby- 
ters came to 'lie more and more magui^ed, and 
vnrious churches came under the care of the same 
bbhops; nev'crtheless, Jerome does ^xpree^y 
speak of bishops and presbyters as of the same 
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’orJ^r; and Gregory Nozianzen speaks of tfio 
great and aifecung distinction between inini- 
bb’rs in prero^tive of olace, and other tyrannicoJ 
privileges (as lie calls toem,) as a lamentable and 
destructive thing. 

III. how introduced. It is easy 
to apprehend now episcopacy, as it was in the 
primitive church, with those alterations which it 
afterwards received, might be gradually . intro- 
duced, The apostles seem to have taught chiefly 
in large cities ; they scuttled ministers there, wlio, 
preaching in country villages, or srniillor towns, 
increased the numlicr of converts : it would liave 
Iwen most reasonable that those new converts, 
which Jay at a c^onsiderable distance from the 
large towns, should,* when tliey grew numerous, 
have formed themselves into distinct churches, 
under the care of their i)rop€*r pastors or bishops, 
independently of any of their neighliours ; but 
the reverence which would naturally be |)aid to 
men who had c-onversed with the apjstlos, and 
perhaps soine desire of influence and dominion, 
from wliich the hearts of very good men might 
not be entirely free, and which early liegan to 
work, (John iiu 9. 2. Thess. ii. 7,) might easily 
lay a foundation t4)r such a subordination in the 
ministers of new erected churches to those which 
were most ancient : and much more easily might 
the superiority of a pastor to bis assistant presby- 
ters increase, till it at length came to that great 

' difference which we own was early made, and 
probably soon carried to an excess. And if there 
were that degree of degcnf*racy in the church, 
and defection from the jmrity and vigour of reli- 
gion, which the learned Vitringa sr.pposeij to 
have happened between the time of Nero and 
Trajan, it would be less surprising that those 
evil principles, which occasioned ejiiscopal, and 
at length the papal usur[)ation, should before that 
time exert some considerable influence. 

IV. JSpiscopacy, reduced^ plan of. Archbi- 
shop Usher projected a plan for the reduction of 
episcopacy, by which he would have nuKleratcd 
It in such a manner as to have brought it very 
near the presbyterian government of the Scotcli 
‘church; the weekly parochial vestry answering 
to theiy church session; the monthly synod to he 
held by the Qkoi-episcupi, answering to their 
presbyteries ; the diuct^san synotl k> their provin- 
cial, and the national to their general assembly. 
The meeting of the dean and chapter, practised 
in the church of England, is hut a faint shadow 
qj! the second, tlic ecclesiastical court of the third, 
and the conviication of the fourth. liinghanCs 
Origiiws Ecclesmsliccc ; Slillingjlcci's Origincs 
SacrcBf Boyse and l{owe on Kpis.; BciisoiVs 
Dissertation concerning the first Sett, of the 
OtiHstian Church; King's Const, of the Church; 
Dodaridge's Lectures^ lec. 196; Clarkson and 
Dr. Maurice on Episcopacy; Enc. Brit. 

EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN AMERICA. 
The number of Episcopalians among the original 
settlers of this country was small. In Maryland 
and Virginia, however, many rhurches were early 
jbrmed, and had legal establishmenli for their 
support. Ta the northward and eastward of 
these states, when the revolutionary war com- 
menced, there were but about eighty yjaroclual 
clergymev^,, No organization of the episcopal 
cbmeh in this country took place till allcr^the 

• war. Tlyp Rev. Samuel Seabury, D. D. of Con- 

* noci^ut was consecrated at Aberdeen, in Scot- 
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land, in Nov. 1784, by the Scotch Ush<^; bishop 
White of Pennsylvania, and bish^ Provost of 
New York, by the 'archbishop of Canterbury in 
Feb. 1787. Since that time the numlier of * 
Episcopalians in Jiic United States has been con- ^ 
stantly upon the incrcaseT They are novwfound in * 
all the states. The Inxly includes fiflren dioceses, 
ten bishops, and five hundred and twenty-eight 
ministers. I’hey have colleges more or less under 
their control in tbe following places. Washing- 
ton college in Hartford, Con. ; Columbia colle^ 
pi New York city; Geneva, N. Y.; University 
of Pennsylvania; William and Mary, Virginia; 
and Kenyon college, Ohio. They have theo- 
logical aeminarirs at New York city ; near Alex- 
BBrlria, l)i8. Col. ; and at Cfunbria, Ohio. — B. 

EPISCOPALIAN, one who prefers the 
ejiificopal govenmient and discipline to all others. 

EPISTLES OF BjkRNABAS. See Bab 
n.abas. 

EQ,UANIMITY is an even uniform state of 
mind amidst all the vicissitudes of time and 
changes of circumstances to which we are sub- 
ject in the present slate. One of this disposition 
IS not dejecte<l when under adversity, nor dated 
when in the height of prosperity : ho is equally 
allablo to others, and contented in h^nsdf. The 
excellency of this disposition is beyond all praise. 

It may iye considered us the grand remedy for all 
the diseases and misi^Ties of life, and the only 
way by which we can preserve the dignity of our 
characters as men and as Christians. 

ECjIUITY is til'll exact rule of righteousness 
or justice whieli is to be obscr\ed between mail 
am) Ilian. Our Lord beautifully and compre- 
hensively ^expresses it in these words: “All 
things whatsoever >e would that men should do 
linto you. do ye even so to them, ibr this is the 
law and the proiihets,’’ Mat. vii. pi. I'his golden 
rule, says Dr. Watts, has many excellent pro[)cr- 
ties in it. 1. It is a lulc that is easy to be under- 
stood, and as easy to Im» applied by the meanest 
ami weakest umlerstanduig, Isa. xxxv. 8.— 2. It 
is a very short rule, and easy to he remembered ; 
the weakest memory can rctiiin it ; and the mean- 
est of mankiml m.jy carry this alKiut with them, 
and have it ready upon all occasions. — 3. This 
excellent prcceot carries greater evidence to the 
ct»iiscience, and a stronger degree of conviction 
in i’^tlian any other rule of moral virtue. — 4. It 
is particiilorly fitted for practice, Iscausc it in- 
cludes in it a powerlul motive to stir us up to do 
what it enjoins.- 5. It is such a rule as, if well 
ap}.lied, will almost always secure our neighbour 
from injury, and secure us from guilt if we should 
chaiicAj to hurl him.—fi. It is a rule as much fitted 
to awaken us to sincere repcnlancc, upo;i tho 
transgression of it, as it is to direct us to our pre 
sent duty ^7. It is a most extonsivc rule, with 
regard to all the stations, rorks, and characters of 
mankind, for it is perfectly suited to them ulL^^ 

8, It is a most comprehensive rule with regjird to 
all the actions and duties that concern our neigh- 
bours. It teaches us to regulate our tem{icr 
and behaviour, and promote tenderness, benevo- 
lence, gentleness, &;c. — 9. It is also a rule of 
highest prudence witft regard to oarsclves» ant] 
promotes our own inierest in the bej»t raauner.— * 
10. This rule is fitted to make the whole wflrid M 
happy as the present state ol things will admit* 
Watts's Sermo/is^ ser. 33. v. i. ; Evans's Ser. 
scr.S8j Morning Exercises at Cripplegale^scx. 
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ECliriVOCATION, the using a term or ex- civil eovemment, Gen. xlvii. 23. 2 Kngs 4\ii; > 
pression that has a double meaning. Equivoca- 27| 2?. Every one who is at all acquaintc'u with 
tions are said to be expedients to save telling the the history of Greece and Rome, knows that r^ 
truth, and yet without telling a falsity ; but if an ligion was altogether blended with the jxjhcy of 
intention to deceive constitute the essence of a the state. The Koran qiay considerml 
lie, whkh in general ft does, I cannot conceive religious creed and civil coda of all the Ma- 
how it can be done withoutp incurring guilt, as it hometen tribes. Among the Celts, or the original 
is certainly an intention to deceive. inhabitants of Eunq»e, the druids v^re both their 

ERAST IANS, so called from EraStus, a priests and their judges, and thy r judgment was 
German divine of the sixteenth century. The nnal. Among the Hindoos, the priests and ^ 
phstOTol oHice, according to him, wa.s only per- vereigns are of diflerent tribes or casts, but the 
suasive, li|te a professor of sciemie over his sty- prg^sts are superior in rank ; and in Chin^ the 
dents, without any power of the keys annexed, emperor is sovereign poritiflj and presides in all 
The Lord’s and other ordinances of the public acts of religion. 

Gospel were to- bo free and otieii to all. The Again ; it is said, that, although theve is no 
minister might dissuade the vicious and uncjufrli- form of church government 'absolutely prescrilHid 
fied from the communion; but might not refuse it, in the New Testament, yet from the associating 
or inflict any kind of censure ; the punishment law, on which the Gosiiel lays so much stress, by 
of all offences, either a civil xir nrligious na- the resjiect for civil government it so earnestly en- 
ture, bcinrr referred to the civil magistrate. joins, and by the pracjtice which followed and 

ERROR, a mistake of our judgment, giving finally prevailed, Christians cannot said to dis- 
assent to that which is not true. Mr. I^oAe re- approve, but to favour religious establishments, 
duces the causes of error to four. 1. Want of Religious establishments, also, it is observed, 
proofs. — 2. Want of ability to use them. — 3. are founded in the naturi’i of man, and inter- 
Want of will to use them. — 4. Wrong measures woven with all the constituent principles of human 
of probability. In a moral and scriptural sense it ^ nety: the knowledge and profession of Chris- 
signifiea sim See S i n. i lity cannot he uphdd without a clergy ; a clergy 

ESSENES, a very ancient sect that was . mnot he supported without a^egal provision; 
spread abroiul through Syria, Egypt, and the and a legal provision for the clergy cannot be cOn- 
neighhouring countries. They maintained that stituted without the preference of one sect of 
religion consisted wholly in contemplation and Christians to the rest. An established church is 
silence. Some of thi'm pas.st'd their lives in a most likelj^ to maintain clcricjil respectability and 
state of celibacy ; others embraced the state of usefulness, by holding out a suitable encourage- 
matrimony, which they considered as lawful, meat to young men to devote themselves early to 
when entered into with the sole design of propa- the service of the church ; and likewise enables 
gating the.s})ccies, and not to satisfy the demand them to obtain such knowledge as shall qualify 
of lust. Some of them held the {xissibility of them for the important work, 
appeasing the Deity by sacrifices, though dilTercni They who reason on the contrair side observe, 
from that of the Jews; and others maintained that the patriarchs sustaining civil as well as re- 
that no olferihg was acceptable to God but that of a ligious olficc^s, is no proof at all that religion was 
serene and composed mind, addicted to the con- iiicorjioratcd witli the civil government, in the 
templation of divine things. Tliey looked upon sense al)ove referred to ; hor is there the least hint 
the law of Moses as an allegorical system of spi- of it in the sacred Scriptures. That the case of 
ritual and mysterious truths ; and renounced, in the Jews can never be considered in point, aa 
ts explication, all regard to the outward letter. they were under a theocracy, and a ceremonial 
ESTABLISHMENTS, Religious. By a disjicnsation that was to pass away, and conse- 
relimous establishment is generally understood quently not designed to he a model for Christian 
such an intimate connexion between religion and nations. That whatever was the practice of 
civil government as is supposed to secure tlichest heathens in this respeiit, this forms no argument 
interests and great end of both. This article, in favour of that system wliich is the very oppo- 
like many others, has afforded matter of consider- site to jiaganism. I’he church of Christ is of a 
able dispute. In order that the reader may judge spiritual nature, and ought not, yea cannot, in 
for himself, we shall take a view of both sides of fact, l>o iiicorjiorated with the state without sus- 
the question. ^ taining material injury. In the three first and 

The partisans for religious esfoblislinicnts ob- ]Mrest ages of Christianity, the church was a 
serve, that they have prevailed universally in every granger to any alliance with hpiporal powers; 
age and nation. The ancient patriarchs formed and, so far from needing their aid, religion never 
no extensive nor permanent associations but such flourished so much as wiiile they were conihiift'd 
iM arose from the relationships of nature. Every to suppress it. As to the 6up[>ort which Chris- 
father governed his own family^ and their offspring tianity, when united to civil government, yields 
Bulmrittcd to his jurisdiction. lie presided in their to the peace and good order of society, it is ol)- 
'^ucation aud discipline, in their religious wor- servo^ that this Ixmeiit will he derived from it, 
ship, and in their general government His at least, in as great a degree without ftn esta- 
knowledge and exponcnce handed down to them blisUinent as with "it. ReTigiuii, if it have any 
their laws’ and their customs, both civil and re- power, o]i#atea on the conscience of men ; and, 
digious; and his authority enforced them. The resting solely on the belief of invisible realities, it 
omccs of nrophet, pri^t,’ and king, were thus can derive no weight or solemnity from human 
united in the same ^Iriarch^ Gen. xviil 19. xvii. sanctions. Human establishments, it is said, 
and xxi. xiv. 18. The Jews enjoyed a religious have been, and are, productive 6f the greatest 
^tablishment dictated and ordained by God. In evils; for in this case it is requisite to give the 
SFn' j ^ attention to the heathen nations, we preference to some jiarticular system ; and as tlio ' 
iVkll nud ^^euxi6 incorpora^n of religious with 1 magistrato is no better judge of religion Yhaii 
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Other^ the chancee are as great of his lending hia 
sanction to the false as the true. The thousands 
that have been persecuted and sulfered in conse- 
quence of establishments, will always form an 
argument against them. Under establishments 
also^ it is said, corruption cannot be avoided. 
Emolument must lie attacluMl to the national 
church, which may be a strong inducement to 
its ministers to defend it, be it ever so femotc 
from the truth. Thus, also, error becomes per- 
manent; and that set of opinions whicli ham^ens 
to prevail when the establishment is formed, dftn- 
tinues, in spite of siiiKirior light and improvement, 
to be handed down, without alteration, from age 
to age. Hence th<; disagreement Iwtw'e^n the 
public creed of the church and the privaU* senti- 
iiicnts of its ministers. As to the provision made 
for the clergy, this may be done without an esta- 
blishment, as matter of fact shows in hundreds of 
instance's. Dissemting minist43rs, or those who j 
do not hold nn eHtablishiUtmts, it is observed, arc 
not without means of obtaining knowledge ; but, 
on the contrary, many of them are equal to their 
brethren in the establishment for erudition and 
sound learning. It is not to be dissembled nei- 
ther, that among those who, in general, cannot 
a^rcc with human estiLhIislx,nents, there are as 
mous and useful members of sticiety as others. 
Finally, though all ( Christians sliould \my resj)oct 
to civil magistrates as such, and all magistrates 
ought to encouragei, the church, yet no civil ma- 
gistrates have any power to establish any particu- 
1^ form of religion binding u[K)n the consciences 
of the subject ; nor are magistrates even represent- 
ed in the Scrijitures ns officers or rulers of the 
chiueh. Should the reader be desirous of prose- 
cuting the subject further, he may consult War- 
burton's Alliance between Church and State; 
Christie's Kssay on Ksfahlishmenfs ; Patci/s 
Mor. Phil. V. h. e. 10; Bishop Law's Theanj 
of Heligwn ; Watts's Civil Power in Things 
Sacred^ third voluineof his work; Ball's Liberty 
of the Press, sec. f) ; Condrr's Protestant Non- 
conformity; Mrs. H. More's Hints on forming 
the Character of a Young Princess, vol. ii. p. 
1150; but especially Ranken and Graham's pieces 
on the subject: the former for, and the latter 
against establishments. 

ESTEEM is that high and exalted thought 
of, and value for any thing which arist's from a 
sensi* of its own intrinsic worth and excellency. 
Esteem is higher than simple approbation, which 
is a decision of the iudgmeiit ; it is the ctanmenc^'- 
ment of allectioii ; It is a degree of love for others, 
on account of their pleasing qualities, though 
they should not iftimcdiatelv interest ourmdves, by 
wjjich it is distinguished from gratitude. Our 
esteeift of God manifests itself in never mention- 


ing his name without reverence ; in bowing the 
kneo ; Jn prayer "'and* firaise ; in all the several 
forms of outward devotion, and in quick resent- 
ment of , any dishonour done to him. Our liigb 
esteem or veneration of. any roan appears in an 
• humble^ respectful behaviour toward bim^ speak- 
ing his praise^ imitating his excellencies, and 
resentins his dishonour. 

ETERNITY, with respect to God, is a dura- 
tion without beginning or end. As it is the at- 
Irilmte of human nature, it is a duration, that 
.has a beginning, but will never have an end. “ It 
• is a dttratiQn,” says a lively writer, “ that excludes 
‘ ^1 number and oo|lipqtaUoi^ : days, apd pionibs, 
133 
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I and years, yea, and oges, are Idst in it, like cini|)a 
I in the ocean ! Millions of millions of years, as 
many years as there are sands on the 8ea-sh<»eL • 
or particles of dust in the glolie of the earth, and 
those multiplied to the lugnest reach of numbey, • 
all these are nothing to eternity. They do not 
l>ear the least imaginable iirojiortion to it, for 
these, will come to ah end, as certainly as a day ; 
but eternity will never, never, never, come to an 
end ! It is n line without end ! it is on ocean 
without a shore I Alas 1 what shall I say of it 7 
ft is an infinite unknown simietlung, that neither - 
human thought can gras[), nor human language 
descrilic !” O? ton on Eternity ; Shower on do.; 

Duvus'9* Sermons, ser. 11; Turin's Sermons, 
vol. iii. p. 370. • 

ETERNITY OP GOD is the perpetual con- 
tinuance of his being, without bt'giniiing, end, 
or suecessimi. That kt is without beginning, 
says Dr. Gill, may be proved from, 1. His neces- 
sary self-exi8tenc(\ Exod. iii. 14. — 2. From his 
attributes, several of which are said to be eternal, 
Rom. i. 20; Acts xv. IH ; Ps. ciii. 17 ; Jer. xxxi. 

3. — 3. From his purposes, which are also said to 
l»e from eternity, Isa. xxv. 1 ; E{)h. iii. 11; Rom. 
ix. 11; Enh. 1 4. — 4. From the covenant of 
grace, which is eternal, 2 Sam. xxili.^; Mic. v.'2. 

That he is without end, may lie proved from, 

1. His spirituality and sinuilicity, Rom. i. 23. — 

2. From Ills inihqiendency, Horn. ix. 5. — 3. From 
his immutahility, 2 Pet. i. 24, 25 ; Mai. iii. 6 ; 

Ps. iii. 26, 27.-^. From his dominion and go- 
vernment, saiil never to end, Jer. x. 10; Ps. x, 

16 ; Dan. iv. 3. 

That he is without succession, or any distinc- 
tions of time succeeding one to another, as mo- 
ments, minutes, &c. may be proved from, 1. His 
existence lieforc such were in being, Isa. xliii 
13. — 2. The distinctions and differences of time 
are altogether ascrilM'd to him, and not as suc- 
ceeding one another; he is tlie same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever, Hrh. xiii. 8; Rev. i. 4. — ^3. 

If his duration were successive, or proc/ceded by 
moments, days, and years, then there must have 
been some first moment, day, and year, when he 
iM'gan to exist, which is incomjiatible with* the 
idea of his eternity ; and, liesides, one day would 
bo but one day with him, and not a thousamL 
contrary to the expre.'is language of S#;riptur»^ 2 
Pet. ni. 8.-4. He would not be immense, immu- 
table, and perfet't, if this were the aiae ; for bo 
would be older ono minute than ho was bcforC| 
which cannot be stiid of him.— 5. Ilis know- 
ledge proves him without suaicssive duration, for 
he anows all things past, present, and to come : 

“ h‘e sees the present without a mexlium, the past 
without recollection, and the future without fore- 
sight. To him all truths are but. one idea, all 
places but one point, mid all times but one mo- 
ment.” (Hit's Body of Divinity; Patty's NaL 
Theol. p. 4S0 if Jharnoctc on the Divine Perjetf^-^ 
tians; Clarke on dUto; Watts's On/o/ogy, chap. 4. 

ETERNITY OF THE WORLD. It was 
the opinion of Aristotle and others, that tho 
-world was eternal. But that the present systeni^ 
of things had a beginning, 'sceras evident, if we 
consider the foflovi^ things.— 1. We may ncA 
only conceive of many ixMsible alterations which 
might be nuule in the rorm of it, but we see it in- 
cessantly changing; whereas an cten^l heu^ 
forwmuch as ft 5‘self-exii^nt. is always the 
— fi. We liave no credible history of trana- 
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Actions more remote than six thousand jeafs 
firom the present lime ; for as to the pretence that 
some nations have made to histories of gr»!ater 
antiquity, as the Eg^/ptiaiur^ Cf^aldeans, Phani- 
• ciansj Cp,in€se, <S:c., thel are evidently convicted 
of falseh(^l in the works rc/oircfJ to at the bot- 
tom of this article. — 3. We can trace the inven- 
tion of the most useful arts anil sciemres : which 
hod probably been carried further, and invented 
8o6ner, had the world In'cn eternal. — 4. The 
origin of the most considerable nations of the 
wrth may be trac.«‘(I, i. e. the time when thevTirsf 
inliabitcd the countries where they now dwell; 
and it appears that most of the western potions 
came from the east.-^h. If llie world lie t*tern%|, 
it is hard to account foe the tradition of its be^n- 
ning, which has ahniist every where pn'vafled, 
though unfler dilllTcml forms, among ^(luth polite 
and barbarous nations. — Vi. We have a most an- 
cient and crediWe history of the lieginiiing of the 
world ; I mean the history of jVIo.s«*s, with which 
no book in the world, in’ point of antiquity, can 
contend. SlUlingJleeVs Oi *SV*rcp, p. 15, lOti; 
Winder^s Hist, of Knowh dge^ vol. ii. pasiam; 
Pearson on the Creed, p. 58; Doddridge's Lec- 
tures, lecture 21; Tillntson't, Sermons, ser. 1; 
Clarke at B6)jIc's Lectures, p. 22, 23; Dr. Coll- 
Tfcr's Scripture Facts, hit. 2. 

ETHICS, the doctrine of manners, or the 
science of moral plnlosophy. The word is form- 
ed from ,, 005 , man's, “manners,'’ by reason the 
scope or object thereof is to form the manners 
See Morals. 

ETHNOPHRONES, a sect of heretics in 
the sevciith centuiy, who made a })roji?ssion of 
Christianity, but joined tliorclo all the ceremonies 
Vld follies of jjaganistn, as judicial astrology, sor-* 
tiWea, ai^urie.s, and other divinations. 

EVANGELIST, one who publishes glad 
tidings ; a messenger or prcactier of good news. 
The persons denominated cvangeli.stto were next 
in on^cr to the apostles, and were sent by them, 
not to settle in any particular place, but to travel 
among the infant churches, and ordain ordinary 
officers, and liriish what the apostles had liegun. 
Of this kind were Philip the deaexm, IVLirk, 
Silas, &c. Acts xxi. 8. Tlie title of evangelist is 
more particularly given to tire four inspired wri- 
ters of our Saviour’s lile. 

EVANGELICAL, agreeable to the doctrines j 
of Christianity. The term is frequently applied 
to those who do not rely upon moral duties as to 
their acceptance with God ; but are influenced to 
action from a sense of the love of G(k 1, and de- 
pend upon the merits of Christ for tlieir ever- 
lasting salvation. 

EUCHARIST, the sacrament of the Lord’s I 
supper. The word properly signifies giving 
tkanks. As to the manner of celebrating the 
e^harist among the ancient Christians, after 
* ' customary oblations ivere ina^e, the deacon 
Drought water to the bishops and presbyten) 
standing round the table to wash their han^ ; 
aoxmling to that 4 )itesage of the Psalmist, ‘*I 
'--will wash my handsdn innocency, and so will 1 
ompass thy'altar; O Lord.” Then the deacon 
cci^ out aloud, “ Mutually e^anbrace and kiss each 
ctfg;” which being done, the whole congregation 
mpd for the universal peace and welfare of the 
cttwwlk for the tramjuillity and repose of the 
wo»ia,ToT the prosperity of tho age, for whole- 
some weather, and for all ranks and d^iees of 
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men. After this followed mutual saliitafions cf 
tlie minister and people ; and then the bishop or 
presbyter, having sanctifled the ol^ments by a 
solemn benediction, broke the bread, and deliver 
ed it to the deacon, who <listributcd it tq the com- 
municants, and olkr that the cup. The sacra- 
mental wine was usually diluted or mixed with 
water. During the time of administration they 
sang h'yrnns and jisalms; and having concluded 
with prayer and tiuinksgiving, 'the, people saluttnl 
each other with a kiss of |>eace, and so the assem- 
bly •Jiroke up. 

I EUCHITES, or Ei'cnrT^:, a sect of ancient 
heretk's, who were first formed into a religious 
body towards the laid of Ijic fourth century, 
though their doctrine and disci[diiic subsisted in 
Syria, Egypt, and other eastern countries, before 
the birth of Christ r they were thus culled b(»cause 
they ])ray(‘d without c^sasing, imagining that 
prayer alone was suftieicnt to save them. They 
were a sort of mystics, who imagined, according 
to the oriental notion, that two souls resided in 
man, the one good and the other evil ; and who 
were zealous in expelling the evil soul or demon, 
H-»d hastening the return ol the good Spirit-of 
< d, by conkm]>lation, jirayer, and singing of 
l.v’ums. They also embraced opinions nearly 
lescmblmg the Manicheun doctrine, and wliico 
they derived from the tenets of the oriental phi- 
losophy. The sanu^ detiomiimtion was used in 
the twelfth century to denote certain tanatica 
who infested the Greek and EasU'rii churches, 
and who were charged wiUi believing a double 
Trinity, rejecting wedlock, abstaining from flesh, 
treating with contempt the bacraments of baptism 
ar^ the Lord’s iSupjier, andihe various branches 
of external worship, and placing the essence of 
religion solely in external prayer; and uiaintain- 
irig the eflit;acy of perpetual su]ipiications to the 
Su|)reine Being for cAjielliiig un evil being ur 
genius, which dwelt in the breast of every mor- 
tal. Th’s sect is said to have been founded by a 
jicrson called Luciypctrus, whose cliiei' disciple 
was nameil Tychidius. JBv degrees it became a 
general qnd invidious aiqiellation for persons of 
eminent piety, and zeal lor genuine Christianity, 
who opposed the vicious practices and insolent 
tyranny of the ,prieslhoou, much in the same 
manner as the Latins comprehended all tlic ad- 
versaries of the Roman pontift' under the general 
tenns of Albigenses ami Waldenses. 

EUDOXIANS, a sect in the fourth century ; 
so called from their leailer, Eudoxius, patriarch 
of Antioch and CqnsUintinoplc, a ^reat defender 
of the A rian doctrine. I’he Eudoxians believed 
that the Son was created out of iKithing ; that he 
had a will distinct and dillcrent Irom that of Uje 
Father, &c. I’hey held many other teneto of 
the Arians wiJ Eunoniihns. 

EVIDENCE, is that p^ception of truth which 
arises either from the testimony of the senses, or 
from an inductiori of reason. The evide/iccs of 
revelation are divided into, internal and exter^iaL 
That is caj^d internal evidence which is drawn 
from the consideration of those declarations and 
doctrines which are contained in it ; and tliat is 
called external, which arises from some other cir- 
cumstoriccs refer^g to it, such .as prediaidna 
concerning it, miracles .wrought by tlose who 
teach it, its success in the world, &c. See JEW* 
denxta of Christianity, art. ChkistiaiAty. ^ ' 
MortU Evidence is that whidv ikpugh it dooi 
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nojt eicludo a mere abstract possibility of tbin^ 
being otherwise, yet shuts out every reasonable 
ground of suspecting that they are so. 

Evidences of Grace are those dispositions and 
acts which prove a 'person to be in a converted 
state ; such as an enlightened understanding ; love 
to and his people ; a delight in God’s word ; 
worship and dependence on l2in; spiritually of 
mind j devotedness of life to the service of God, 
&c. ^ecCs Post. Ser. scr. 2; DUldti on the Re- 
Eurrection ; Bellamy on Religion^ p. 184 ; <7aw- 
heai^s Introduction to the Study of Moral^vi- 
denee^ 163. 

EVIL is distinguished into natural and moral. 
Natural evil* is whatever destroys or any way 
dislurns the perfection of natural beings; such as 
bhndness, diseases, death, &c. MorS. evil is the 
efisagreement between the actions of a moral 
agent, and the rule of- those actions, whatever it 
IB. Applied to a choice, or acting contrary to 
the moral *or revealed laws of the Deity, it is term- 
ed wickedness or sin. Applied to acting contrary 
to the mere rule of fitness, a favlt. See article 
Sin. 

EVIL SPEAKING, the using language 
either reproaclifnl or untrue respecting others, 
and thereby injuring them. It is in express 
command of Scripture, ‘*To s|ieak evil of no 
man,” Titus iii. 2; James iv. 11. By which, 
however, we arc not to understand that there <ire 
no occasions on which we are at liberty to sijoak 
of others that whic.h may be considered as eviL 

1. Persons in the administration of justice may 
speak words which in private intercourse would 
be rcproachfiiI.-—2. Gotl’s ministers may inveigh 
against vice with sharpness and severity, lioth 
privately and publicly. Is. Iviii. I ; Tit. i. 13,—^ 
3. Private [arsons may reprove others when they 
<x>mmit sin. Lev. xix, 17. — i. Some vcl\emenca 
of speech may be used in defence of truth, and 
iinpugning errors of bad consequence, Jude 3. — 
5. ft may Iw ncc-essary, ujxin some emergent oc- 
casions, with some heat of language, to expn^ss 
disapprobation of notorious wickedness. Actsviii. 
23. Yet in all these tlie greatest equity, niodci-a- 
tiori, and candour, should )>e used; and we should 
take care, 1. Never to 8|)eak in seven*, terms with- 
out reasonable warrant or apparent just cause; — 

2. Nor beyond measure; — 3. Nor out of bad 
principles or wrong ends ; for ill-will, contempt, 
revenge, envy, to compass our own ends; from 
wantonness, or negligence, but from pure charity 
for the good of those to whom or of whom we 

' This is an evil, however, which greatly 
abounds; and '•which is not sulliciently watched 
•against ; for it is not when we o[)enl v speak evil 
• m others only that we are guilty, but even in 
speaking whut is true we are in danger of s^ieak- 
ing evil of others. There is sometimes a malig- 
nant pleasure manifested; a studious recollection 
of every thing tliat rtin be brought forward ; a 
delight in hearing any thing spoken against 
others; a secret rejoicing injinowing that ano- 
ther’s fiill will bo an occasion of our rise. AH 
this is base to an extreme. 

The impropriety and ainfulnese of evil speak- 
ing will ap[^r, if we consider, 1. That it is en- 
ttrely opposite to the whole tenor of the Christian 
jndigion. — ^2. Expresaly eondemned and orohi- 
as evil Pa. Ixiv. 3; James iv. 11. — 3. No 
ipnctice hath more severe punishments denoanoed 
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against It. 1 Cor. v. 11. vL 10.— 4, It is an evi- 
deneo of a weak and distempered mind.-^. It is 
even indicative of ill-breeding and bad manners.— S' * 
6. It is the abhorrence of all wise and good men. 
Ps, XV. 3. — 7. It is exKeedingly iiijur^us to so-# 
ciety, and incionsistent with the relations we boar 
to each other as (Christians. James iii. 6.-6. it 
is branded with the ^lithet ot folly. Prov. zviii. 

6, 7. 9. It is perverting the design of spoech. — 

10. It is opposite to the example of Christ, wliom 
we profess to follow. See Slander. BarroMde 
JVorlrsy vol. i. sec. 16; THlloleotCe Ser» sec, 42; 
Jacks's Ser. on Evil Speaking. 

E^LOGIY, eulogiay a term made use of in 
Reference to the consecrated bread. When the 
Greeks have cut n a loaf of piece of bread to con- 
secrate it, they break the rest into little bits, and 
distribut^it among the persons who have not yet 
communicated, or seiiH it to persons that are alv 
sent; and those pieces of bread are what they 
call eulo^es. The word is Greek, 
formetl of lo, benr, ‘ well,’ and dicOy * I say, 
spiiak;’ q. d. bcnct/tctum, ‘blessed.* 

The liatin church has hail something like eu- 
logies for a great many ages; and thence arose ' 
the uw of their lioly bread. The name eulogy 
was likewise given to loaves or cflkes brought to 
church by the faithful to have them bPessed. 
Lastly, the use of the term passed hence to more 
presents made to a [lerson without any benedic- 
tion. 

EUNOMIANS, a sect in the fourth century. 
They were a hraneJi of Arians, and took their 
name from Eunomius, bishop of Cyzicus. Cave, 
ill his IBsttoria IMerariOy VOj. i. p. 223, gives the^ 
following account of their faith, “ There is on^T 
G«>d, uncreated and without lieginiiing ; who has 
nothing existing btdbrc him, for nothing can exi^ 
before what is uncreated ; nor with Hinij for what , 
is uncreatetl must he one; nor in him, lor God is 
a 8im[)lc and uncornpounded being. This one 
sunple and ctenial being is God, the creator and 
oitlainer of all things ; first, indeed, and princi- 
pally of his only begotten Son ; and then through 
iiim of all other tilings. For God begat, created, 
and made the Son only by his direct operation 
and power, l«fore all things, and every other 
crentun* ; not producing, however, any being like 
I*'pisf*If, or imrarting of his own proper sub- 
stance U> the Son ; lor Uod is imniortoJ, uniform, 
indivisible; and therefore cannot communicate 
any part of his own proper substance to another, 
lie alone is unbegotten ; and it is imjiosBible that 
any otlicr being should lie formed of an unbo- 
gotten substance. He did not use his own sub- 
rtance in begetting the Son, but liis will only ; 
nor did he beget him in the likeness of his sub- 
stance, but according lo his own good pleasure ; 
he then created the Holy Sjarit, the first and 
greatest of all spirits, by his own power, in deed 
and operatiop mediately ; yet by the iimiKj mte 

g jwer and operation of the Son. Alter the Holy 
pirit, he created all other things, in heaven and 
in earth, visible and invisible, corporeal and 
corporeal, mediately by himself, by the power ajgd 
oiieration of the Son, Ac.’* Theweacicr ^ 
dently turn how twar these tenets aie to those or 
Arianism. See Arians. , " 

EXJSEBIANS, a dcnominatwin given tot 
Arians, on aeoount of the favour and countenance 
which Eusebius,' bishop of Cesma, rtlowed and 
procured lor themjat tn^ fint nM* 
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EXIST ATHIANS, a naW given to the Ca- 
tholics of Antioch, in the fourth century, on oc- 
caabn of their .refusing to acknowledge any other 
bislMp beside St. Eustathius, depwied by the 
« Arians. « * 

EXJSTATHIANS, a sect in the fourth cen- 
tury, so denominated from tlifeir founder, Eusta- 
thius, a monk so foolishly fond of his own profes- 
sion, that he condemn(«I all other conditions of 
life,^ Whether this Eustiithius were the same 
wit^ the bishop) of Sel)aslia, and chief of the 
Semi-arians, is not easT to determine. He ex- 
cluded married pcojile Hom salvation ; prohibiUal 
bis followers front praying in their houses, and 
obliged them to quit all they had, as incompatible . 
with the ho|>e8 of heaven. He drew them outof^] 
the-'Othcr assemblies of Christians, to hold secret 
ones with him, and made them wear a rarticular 
habit ; he aprx)intcd thon^ to fast on Sundays ; 
and taught tnem that the ordinary fasts of the 
church were needless after they had attained to a 
certain degree of purity, which ho pretended to. 
Ho showed gnjat norror Jor chapels built in ho- 
nour of martyrs, and the asembfies held therein. 
He was contfcmned at the council of Gangra, in 
Paphl^onia, held between the year 326 and 341. 

EUTUCIi?TES, a denomination in the third 
century ; so called from the Greek which 

signifies to live without pin, or in phtosure. 
Among other scntisicnts, tncy held that our souls 
are placed in our IkkUcs only to honour the an- 
gels who created them ; and that we ought to re- 
joice equally' in all events, because to grieve 
would he to dishonour the angels, their creators. 

EUTYCHIANS, ancient heretics who de- 
nied the duplicity of natures in Christ; thus de- 
' nominated from Eutyches, the archimandrite, or 
abbot of a monastery, at Constantinople, who be- 

S .n to propagate his opinion about A. D. 448. 

e did not, however, seem quite stcatjy and con- 
sistent in his sentiments ; for he api^eared to al- 
low of two natures, even before the union, which 
was apparently a consequence he drew from the 
prmciptes of the Platoni'c philosophy, which 8U{>- 
poees a pre-existence of souls ; accordingly he be- 
lieved that the soul of Jesus Christ had beeq 
unibnl to tlic Divinity before the incarnation; 
but then he allowed no distinction of natures in 
Jesus Christ since his incarnation. This heresy 
was first condemned, in a synod held at Con- 
stantinople, by Flavian, in 448 : approved by the 
council of Ephesus, called convenius latronum^ 
in 449 ; and re-examined and fulminated in the 
general council of Chalcedon, in 451. The Eu- 
tj^hians were dividod into several branches, as 
the Agnoet<Bf^ Theodoaians^ ScveriaT&j &c. &c. 
Ac, EutychianB was also the name of a sect, 
half Arian, and half Eunomian, which arose at 
Constantinople in the fourth century. 

- EXALTATION OF CHRIST consisted 
.rising ^ain from the dead on the third 
*3Sy, in ascondim^ up into heaven, ^ sitting at 
the mht hand of God the Father, and in coming 
to Ju<%e the world at the last day. See articles 
^auRRECTiON, Ascension, Intercession, and 
TObOMENT-dDjk^. 

EXAMINATION, SdC SeeSw.p-BXAMi- 

NATION. • 

^ EXAMPLE^a copy or pattern. Tnamml 
iiinse, is either t^en for a type, instance, or pre^ 
Ment for our admonidon, ma^ we may be cau- { 
tmea against the fiiulta or crimes w^h- otben 
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have committed, by the bad consequences which 
have ensued from them ; or example is taken for 
a pattern for our imitation, or a model for us to 
copy after. 

That good examples have a peculiar power 
above naked precepts, to dispose us to the prac- 
tice of virtue and holiness, may appear by con- 
sidering, “ 1. That they most clearly express to 
us the nature of our duties in their subjects and 
sensible effects. General precepts form abstract 
ideas of virtue ; but in examples virtues' are most 
|n'ibibl? in all their circumstances. — 2. Precepts 
instruct up in what things are duty, hut exam- 
ples show us that they are |X)ssihle. — 3. Ejam- 
pics, by secret and lively inepntive, urge us to 
mutation. We are touched in another manner 
by the visible practice of good men, which re- 
proaches our defeitts, and obliges us to the same 
timI, which laws, though wise and good, will not 
eftect.** 

7’hc life of Jesus Christ forms the most beau 
tiful example the Christian can imitate. XJnlike 
all others, it was absolutely perfect and unifonn, 
and every way accommodated to our present 
stite. In him we b«'hold all light without a 
pl le, all lieauty without a spot, all the purity of 
tl law, and the c'.xeellency of the Goswl. Here 
Wii see piety witliout sujierstition, anu morahty 
without ostentation ; humility without meanness, 
and fortitude without temerity ; patience without 
, and rx)inpassion without weakness ; zeal 


wAhout rashness, and beneficence without prodi- 
gality. The obligation we are under to imitate 
Uiis example arises from duty, relationship, en- 
gagement, interest, and gratitude. See article 
JEsi^s CimisT. 

Those who set bad examples should consider, 

1. That they are the ministers of the devil’s de 
signs to destroy souls. — 2. That they are acting in 
direct ()p}iosition to Christ, who came to save, and 
not to destroy. — 3. That they are adding to the 
misery and calamities which are already in the 
world. — 4. That the effects of their example may 
be incalculable on the society to the end of time, 
and perhaps in eternity ; for who ca n teJl what may 
be the consequence of one sin, on a family, a na- 
tion, or p^terity ? — 5. They are acting contrary 
to the divine command, and thus exposing them- 
selves to final ruin. Massillon* s Ser. voL ii. ser. 

9. Eng. tran. ; Clarke's Looking (Jlass^ ch. 46 ; 
TiUotson's Ser, ser. 189, 190 ; Barrow's Works^ 
vol. iii. ser. 2 and 3 ; FlavcVs Works^ vol. i. p. 29, 
30 ; Mason's Ser, vol. ii. ser^ 17. 

EXARCPI,.an officer in the Greek' church, 
whose business it is to visit the provinces allotted 
to him, in order to inform himself of the lives and 
manners of the clergy, take cognizance of ecclc- „ 
siastical causes ; the manner of celebrating divhie • 
service; the ailminutration of the sacraments, 
particularly confession; the observance of the 
canons ; monastic discipline ; affairs of marriages, 
divorces, Ac , ; but, above nU, to take an account 
of the several revenups which the patriarch re- 
ceives from geveral churches, and particularly 
as to what regards collecting the same. The ax- 
arch, after having enriched himself ia his post 
frequently rises to the patriarchate himself. Ex- 
arch is also used, in the eastern churqh antiquity, 
foF4L general or superior over several monasteries, 
the same that we call archimandrite t being ex- 
empted by the patriarch of OonstantiiinpSBnfugBi ' 
the jurismetbn of the bishop. 



EXCOMMUNICATION 

EXCISION, the cutting off a person from 
fellowship with the community to which he be- 
longs, by way of punishment ior some sin com- 
mitted. The Jews, Seldcn informs us, reckon 
up thirty-six crimes, to wliich they pretendK this 
punishment is due. The rabbins reckon three 
kinds of excision ; one, which destToys only the 
bodjr; another, which destroys the soul only.; and 
a third, which destroys lAith body and ftoiu. The 
first kind of excision they pretend is untimely 
death ; tlio second is an utti»r extinction of the 
soul ; and the third a compound of the t^o for- 
mer ; thus midving the soul mortal or immortal, 
says Selden, according to tlic degree of inislK'ha- 
vioiir and vricko^nosa of the ]>cople. Stje next^ , 
article. 

EXCOMMUNICATION, a penaUy, orcen- 
sui^ whereby persons who are guilty of any no- 
torious crime or offence, arc separated from the 
communion of the church, and deprived of all 
spiritual advantages. 

Excommunieatiun is founded upon a natural 
right which all societies have of excluding out 
01 their lioJy such as violate the laws thereof, and 
it was originally instituted for preserving the pu- 
rity of the church ; but ambitious eircleHiasties 
converted it by degrees into an engine for pro- 
moting their i)wn power, and indicted it on the 
most mvolous otvusions. 

In the ancient church, the {lower of excommuni- 
cation was l(Klged in the hands of the clergy, who 
distinguished it into the greater and less. The less 
rxmsisted in excluding (tersons from the particijia 
tion of the eucharist, and the prayers of the faitlitul ; 
but they were not ex]X)Ued the church. The greater 
excommunication consisted in absolute aniTentire 
seclusion from tlie churcii, and the {jarticipatioif 
of all its rights : notice of which was given by 
circular letters to the most eminent churches all 
over the world, that they might all exmfirm tliis 
act of discipline, by refusir.g to admit the delin- 
quent to their cohimunioii. The consequencc.s 
were very terrible. The person so excoannuiii- 
cated, was avoided in all civil commerce and out- 
ward conversation. No one was to receive him 
into his house, nor cat at the same table with 
aim; and, when dead, he was denied the solemn 
rites of burial. 

The Jews expelled from their synagogue such 
as had comhiitled any grievous crime. fcJee John 
ii. 22. xii. 42. xvi. 2, and Jos^jIl Antiq. Jud. 
lib. 9. cap. 22, and lib. 16. cap. 2. Goodwyn, in 
his Moses and Aaron, distinguishes throe decrees 
or kinds of excornniuiiicatiori among the Jews. 
The first lie finds intimated in John ix. 22; the 
Bocoiid in 1 Cor. v. 5; and the tiiird in 1 Cot, 
^vi. 22. 

, TWie Romibh {xintifical takes notice of three 
kinds of excommunication. — 1. The minor, in- 
curred by those who have any correspondence 
with an excommunicateil [lereon. — 2. Tlie major, 
which falls upon those who disobey the conpnands 
of the'holy see, or reiuse tp submit to certain 
points of discipline ; in consequenCjB okwhich they 
are excluded foom the church militant and tn- 
umphant, and delivered pver to the devil, and his 
angels. — 3. Anathema, which U properly that 
pronounced by tlie poiie against heretical prine^ 
and oonntries. In former agesj these papal ful- 
minations were most terrible things ; but latterly 
the;!^ formidable to none but a few petty 
states of Italy; 
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Excummunicolinn, in the Greek churchy cuts 
eff the offender from all communion with the 
three hundred and eighteen fathers of tlie firA 
council of Njpe, and with the saints ; conugi^ * 
him over to the devil^and the traitor* Judas, and 
condemns his body to remain after death as hard 
os a flint pr ruece of steel, unless he humble liim- 
sdf, and make atonement for his sins by a sincere 
rei)entnne>e. The form abounds with dreadful 
imprecations; and the Greeks assei^ tha!! if a 
pi'Tsuii dies excominunicatt'd, the devil enters into 
the lifeless ct)rpse: and, therefore, in order to 
prevent it, the relations of the dcTeased eut his 
laxly in pieces, and boil them iu wine. U is a cus- 
tom tvhh the patriarch uf^Jerusaletn annually to 
excomrnunicute lY ^ ixqx^ and the church of Home ; 
on which occasion, together with a great deal of 
idle cengnony, he drives a nail into the ground 
w'ith a hammer, as a iiiark of malediction. 

The form of excommunication in the church 
of England iincientjy run thus : “ By the authority 
of God the l ather Almighty, the Son, and Holy 
Ghost, and of Mary the blessed mother of God, 
we exe.otiimunir>iU‘, anathematize, and sequestor 
from the holy mother church,” &c. The causes 
of excominuniealion in England a^, coiiteiiq)t of 
the bishops’ court, hiTCsy, neglect oj’ public wor- 
ship and the sacruinents, incontinency, udultciy', 
siniony, iSlc. It is des(‘ribi‘d to twofold ; the 
less is an ecclesiastical censure, excUuling the 
party from the participation of the sacrutnent ; 
the greater proceeds farther, and excludes him not 
only from thcbC, hut from the ct^mpaiiy of all 
Christians; but if the judge of any spiritual court 
cx(^mn|pnicate a muii for a cause of which be 
has not the legal cognizance, the party may have 
an action against him at common law, and he is 
abo liable to be iudictod at the suit of the king. 

l^iXcoinmunication in the e.hurch of Scotland 
consists only in an exclusion of ojienly profaao 
and immoral persons from l)aptisin and the Lord’s 
t^up|H‘r ; but is seldom publicly diuiounced, as, in- 
deed, such pt'rsons generally exclude themselves 
I'rom the latter ordiiiaia'c at least ; but it is attend- 
ed with no civil incapacity whatever. 

Among the Independents and Baptist^ the 
]Xfrsons who arc or should be excommiiiiicuted, 
are sucli as are quarrelsome and litigious, Gal. v. 

I such as drsi^rt their privilegi's, w'itlidruw them- 
st'lves from the ordinances of God, and forsuko 
his people, Jude ID ; such as arc irregular and im- 
moral in their lives, railcrs, drunkards, extortion- 
ers, tornicators, and covetous, Eph. v. 5; 1 Cor. 

V. 11. 

“ The exclusion of a person from any Christian 
church docs not affect liis temporal estato and 
civil affairs; it docs not subject tiim to lines or 
imprisonments ; it interferes not with the busi- 
ness of a civil magistrate ; it makes no change in 
the natural and civil relations between liustmH Js 
and wives, paients and children, masters and ser- 
vants; neither docs it deprive a man of the liberty 
of attending public worship; it removes him, 
however, from tlic communion of the church, 
the nrivilegcs dependent on it : this is done thi<^ 
he may l)c onhamed of his sin, and be brought to 
repimtanoe ; tliat tlte honour of (Christ may be 
vindicated, and that stumbling blocks may be re- 
moved out of the way.” 

1’ hough the act fj exclusion be not mrfonned 
exactly m the same manner in every church, yet 
(according to the congregational plan) the power 
M 3 
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cfoxcision lies in the church itself. The officers 
^akc the sense of the memherd assembled together; 
and after the matter has been properly investigat- 
ed, and all necessary step^ t^en ^o n^claim the 
offender, thO church proceeds to the actual exclu- 
sion of the person from among them, by signifying 
their judgment or opinion that the person is un- 
worthy of a phice in God’s house. In the coh- 
clusiqn of this article, however, we must add, that 
too great caution cannot he observed in procedures 
of this kind ; every thing should be done with the 
greatest meekness, dclibc^ration, prayer, and a 
deep sense of our own unworthiness ; with a 
compassion for the oflender, and a fixed desigci of 
embracing every opportunity of doing him good, 
by reproving, instructing, and, if iwssible, restor- 
ing him to the enjoyment of the privileges he has 
forfeited by his conduct. Spe Cuuncii. ♦ 
EXCUSATf, a term formerly used to denote 
slaves, who, flying to any church for sanctuary, 
were excused and pardoned by their masters. 

EXHORTATION, the act of laving such 
motives before a person as may excite him to the 
j[>erformance of any duty. It differ^ only from 
Ritasion in that the latter principally endeavours 
to convince thetunderstamling, and the former to 
work on the affections. It is con^irlered as a great 
branch of preaching, though not confined to that, 
as a man may exhort, though he do not preach ; 
though a man can hardly be said to^preach if he 
do not exhort It seems, however, tliat there are 
some, who Iwlieving the inaliiiity of man to do 
any thing good, cannot reconcile the idea of e.r- 
horting men to duty, being, as they suppose, a 
contradiction to address men who have n« power 
to act of themselves. But they forget, — 1. That 
thu Great Author of our being has appointed this 
as a mean for inclining the will to himself, Ie.«lv. 
G, 7; Luke xiv. 17, 23. — 2. That they who thus 
address do not suppose that there is any virtue in 
the cxhortatioif itsidf, hut that its energy depends 
on God alone, 1 Cor^ xv. 10. — 3. That the 
Scripture enjoins ministers to exhort men, .that 
is, to rouse them to di^, by proposing suitable 
motives. Is. Iviii. 1 ; I Tim. vi. 2 ; Heb. iii. 13 ; 
Rom. xii. 8, — 4, That it was the constant prac- 
tice of pro[)het!?, apostles, and Christ himsclfj Is. 
i. 17; Jcr. iv. 14; Ezek. ::xxvii. ; Luke xii. 3;' 
Luke iii. 18 ; Acts xi. 23. “ The express words,” 
says a good divine, ”of scriptural invitations^ ex- 
hortations, and promises, prove more e^cctual to 
encourage those who are ready to give up their 
hopes, than all the consolatory topics that can 
possibly be substituted in their place. It is, there- 
fore, much to be lamented that pious men, by ad- 
hering to a' supposed systematical exactness of 
expression, should clog their addrc^ises to sinners 
with exceptions and limitations, which the Spirit 
of God did not sec good to insert. They will not 
|ay^iio» the omission was an oversight in the in- 
spired writers; or admit the thought for a mo- 
ment, that they can improve on their ploji : why 
then cannot they be satisncd to * speak according 
the oracles of God,^ without affecting a more 
entire comiij|itf ncy ? Grcat^ mischief has thus 
been donoM^very differentMescriptions of men, 
who undMl^edly concur iif giving Satan an 
occasion ofisugg^^g to the trembling inquirer 
that perhaps he may persevere in asking, sewing, 
Md knocking, ^prith the ^freatest earnestness and 
importui^, aiid yet finally be cast away.’* 
EXISTENCE of GOD. The methods usual- 
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!y followed in proving the existence of God atV 
two* the first called argumentum a 'priori, 
which beginning with the cause descends to the 
effect; the other argumentum a posieriori, 
wliich, from a consideration of the cffei^ ascends 
t6 the cause. The former of these hath been 
particularly laboured by Dr. Samuel Clarke ; but 
after all he has said, the possibility of any one’s 
being convinced by it hath been questioned. The 
most general proofs arc the following : 1, “ All 
nations, Heathens, Jews, Mahometans, wd 
Christians, harmoniously consent that there is a 
God who created, preserves, and governs all 
things. To this it has b^cn objected^, that there 
shave been, at different times ano^laces, men who 
were atheists, and deniers of a God. But these 
have been so few, and by their opinions have 
shown that they rather denied the particular pro- 
vidence tlian the existence of God, that it can 
hardly t)o said to be an exception to the argu- 
ment stated. And even if men were hold enough 
to assert it, it would not lie an absolute proof 
that they really believed what they said, since it 
might proceed from a wish that there were no 
Got? ‘ whom they must be accountable for their 
sin, iiher than a iM'lief of it, Ps. xiv. 1. It has 
also l<een objected, that whole nations have lieen 
found in Africa and America who have no notion 
of » Deity: but this is what has never been 
proved ; on the contrary, upon actmratc inspec- 
tion, even tlic most stupid Hottentots, Salda- 
tiiani*, Greenlanders, Kamtschatkans, and savage 
Americans, are found to have some idea of a GcS. 

2. “ It is argued from the law and light of Na- 
ture, or from tne general impression o? Deity on 
the mind of every man, i. e. an indistinct idea of 
a Being of infinite perfection^ ^d a readiness to 
acquiesce in the truth of his cxisttmee, whenever 
they understand the terms in which it is express- 
ed. Whence could this proceed, even in the minds 
of such whose affections and carnal interests dis- 
pose them to believe the contrary, if there were 
no impression naturally in their hearts 1 It has 
betn observed by some writers, that there are no 
innate ideas in the minds of men, and particularly 
concerning God ; but this is not so easily proved 
since an inspired apostle assures us that even the 
Gentiles, destitute of the law of Moses, have the 
‘ work of the law written in their hearts,’ Rom. 
ii. 15. 

3. ” The works of creation plainly demonstrate 
the existence of a God. The innumerable alter- 
ations and manifest dependence, every where ob- 
servable in the world, prove that the things which 
exist in it neither are nor could be froui eternity. 
It is self-evident that they never could f^m them- 
selves out of nothing, or in any of their respective 
forms; and that chance^ being nothing but me ' 
want of design, never did nor could form or put 
into order any thing ; far less such a marvellous 
and well connects system as our world is. 
Thohg^we should absurdly fancy jnatter.io be 
eternal, yet it could not change its 'own form, or 
produce life 9t reason. Moreover, when we con- 
sider the diversified and wonderful forms 
creatures in the world, tnd how exactly those 
forms and stations correspond with their respec- 
tive ehds aud usesi when we consjder the mar- 
vellous and exact machinery, form, and motiont 
of our own bbdiest and esped^y when^we ooqt 
sHer powers of our soul, Hs dedies afterem 
infinite good, and its close union mh, in- 
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Comprehensiblo^ operations on our Mies, wc are 
'Obliged to admit a Creator of infinite wisdom, 
power, and goodness. 

4. *“ It is argued from the support and govern- 
ment of the world. Who can consider the mo- 
tions of the heavenly luminaries, exactly calcu- 
lated for the greatest advantage to our earth, and 
its inhabitants ; the exact balancing^ and regu- 
lating of the meteors, winds, ruin, snow, hail, 
vapour, thunder, and tlic like ; the regular ami 
never-failing return of summer and winter, hve<l- 
time and harvest, d;iY and night ; the aht^nislung 
and diversified formation of vegetables ; the pro- 
pagation of herl)s, almost every whore, that are 
most effectual to heal the distem{)erH of animal 
bodies in thatplaee; the almost infinite di\er- 
sifiration of animals and vegi'tables, and their 
pertinents, that, notwithstanding an aniazing 
similarity, not any two are exactly alike, but 
every form, member, or even feather or hair of 
animal^ and every pile of grass, stalk of corn, 
herb, leaf, tree, berry, or other fruit, hath stane- 
thing jM'^culiar to itself : the making of animals so 
sagaciously to prepare their lodgings, defend 
themselves, })rovide for their health, [jnHluee and 

S rotect, and procure foo<l for their young; the 
irection of fishes and fowls to and in such mar- 
vellous and long peregrinations, at such season^, 
and to such places, as l>est corresjnind with tlieir 
own preservation and the iKsrielit of inankiiid ; 
the stationing of brute animals by sea or land, at 
less or greater distances, as are most suited to the 
safety, subsistence, or comfort of mankind, anil 
preventing the incrc'asc of prolific animals, and 
making the less fruitful ones, which are useci, ex- 
ceedingly to abound ; the so diversifying the 
countenances, voices, and hand-vyritings of m^n, 
as best secures and promotes their scx’ial advan- 
tages; the holding of so eijual a balance l»etweeii 
males and females, while the number of males, 
whose Uvea are peculiarly endangered in war, 
navigation, &c., arc genemlly greatest ; the pro- 
Iongingt)f men’s lives, when the world m*eded to 
lie peopled, and now shortening them when tliat 
necessity hath ceased to exist; tlic almost uni- 
versal provision of food, raiment, medicine, fm-I, 
&c., answerable to the nature of particular 
placc.s, cold or hot, moist or dry ; the manage- 
ment of huiiDin atiairs relative to societies, go- 
vernment, t)eac*e, war, trade, &c., in a manner 
tliffereiit from, and contrary to, the carnal policy 
of those concerned ; and esjicciaJly the strilngely 
similar but diversified erecliori, pirscrvation, and 
government of the Jewish and Christian churches; 
who, 1 say, can consider all these things, and not 
acknowlcdgb the existence of a wise, merciful. 


8 nd good Grod, who governs the world, and every 
[ling in itJ 

“It is proved from the miraculous events 
which have happciiexl in the world : sue.h as the 
overflowing of the earth Ijy a flooil ; the confu^m 
“of languages ; the burning of Sodom and" the ci- 
ties about by fire from heaven ; the plagues of 
Egypt; the dividing of the Ro4 Sea; raining 
manna from heaven, and bringing streams of 
water from flinty rocks; the stopping of the 
course <Sf the sun,' &c. 

6. “ BUs existence no less clearly appears from 
the exact fulfilment of so many and so particu: 


larly^iTcumstanuaicd preJicuons, puousiwu luug 
iiefore the event took place, it b impUssible that 
these predictions, which were so exactly fulfilled 
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in tht4r rcfli>cctive perieSds, and of the fufiilmcfit 
of which there are at present thousands of demon* 
strati vc and sensHJc documents iu the vmthi, 
could proceed from any but an all-seeing and in** 
finitely w ise God. • ^ • 

7. “ Tht* ex i^tenec of God further apfiears from 
the fearful })Unishment8 which have lieen inflicted 
U|)on ^lersofjH. and cspwJally upon nations, when 
tlieir imiiiorantics lH*eanie excessive, and that by 
very unexpected means and instrumentii^ os in 
the drowning of the old world ; destruction of 
StMloin and Gomorrah ; plagues of Vharaoh anti 
his stirvants; overthrow of Seunacherih and his 
ar|ny ; iniserit'S and ruin of the OaneaniU's, Jews, 
Syhuns, Assyrians, Clmldeans, Persinns, Egyp- 
tians,' Greeks, Romans^ Saracens, Tartars, and 

I others. 

8. ^Lastly, the existence of Gotl may he ar- 

gued from the tcrrd'l and dread which wound the 
eonscienees of men, w'hen guilty of crimes which 
other meV. do not know, or are not able to punish 
or restrain : ns in the case of Caligula, Nero, and 
Domitinn, the Roman emperors; and this while 
tliey earnestly labour to [lersuade tliemselves or 
oth(*rs that tlierc is no God. Hence their being 
afraid oi thunder ^ or to he left alone in the dark, 
Ac.’* • 

As to the muditu of the divine existence, 
would he presumplion to attempt to explain, 
'rhat he exists, is clear Irom the loregoing argu- 
ments; but the manner of that existence is not 
for us to know. Many good men liave uttered 
great absurdities in endeavouring to explain it, 
and ailer all none of them have surceedcu. The 
w'isc.*^ of men never made the attempt. Moses 
lH‘gan liis writings by sup[>osing the being of a 
G<^ ; he did not attempt to exjiluin it. Although 
many of the inspired writers uss(*rted bis exist- 
ence, and, to discountenanee idolatry, pleaded 
for his jx'rfections, yet no one of them ever pre- 
tended to exjiluin the manner of his being. Oui 
duty is clear. \Ve are not commanded norex- 
lieeted to und«*rstand it. All that is Te(|uircd w 
this : “ He that cometh to God must believe that 
he is, and that he is a rewarder of them that dili- 
gently seek him ” Heh. xi. G. Sec OiWs Body 
of Dip. b. i. ; Charnock^s IKor/iv, vol. i. ; Ridg- 
ley's Dip. ques. 2; Brownes System of Die.; 
J’ierre's Studies of Nature; Sturm's Rejkc 
tions ; Sped, dc la Nat.j Bouvet's Philosophi- 
cal Researches ; and writers cuuinoratcd under 
the article A i’ ii k » sM . 

EXORCISM, the exfielling of devils from 
jiersons jxissessed, by means ol conjurations and 
prayers. The Jews made great pretences to this 
jK)wer, Josephus tells several wonderful talcs of 
the great success of several exorcists. (Jne Elea- 
zer, a Jew, cured many diernoniacs, he says, by 
means of a root set in a ring.* This resit, with 
the ring, was !i(‘ld under the jiatierit’s nose, and 
the devU yas forthwith evacuated. The ruof^ 
part of conjurors of thb class were impostors, 
each pretending to a secret nostrum or charm 
which was an overmatch for the devil. Our Sa- 
viour communicated to his diwiules a real |)c^r 
over demons, or at least over xlie diwas^s said 
to be occasionedaby daimons. See DA'a^NiAC. 

Exorcism mi^es a considerable part of the 
sufierstition of the church of Roixuf the ritual of 
which forbids the exorebing any person without 
the bishop’s leave. The ceremony b peiformod 
a the lower end of the church, towards the door. 
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The exorcist first signs the ^sfessed jwrson with 
the sign of the cross, ni 2 ^es him kneel, and 
SDiinktes him with holy water. Then follow 
the litanies, psalms, and prayer ; afler which the 
e^preist asks the de\il his name, an<i^ abjures him 
by the mysttries of the Christian rcdigion not to 
id^^t the })crson any more; then, laying his 
right hand on the d®rnoniar’8 head, he repeats 
the form of exorcism, which is this : “ I exorcise 
thee, i^nclean spirit, in the name of Jesus Christ : 
tremble, O Satan, thou enemy of the faith, thou 
foe of mankind, who hast brought death into the 
world ; who hast deprived men of life, and liast 
rebelled against justice ; thou seducer of mankind, 
thou root of all evil, tfiou source of avarice, dis- 
cord, and envy.” TheaRornaiiists likewise ex- 
arcise houses and other places suppbs(*d to be 
haunted by unclean spirits; and the ceremony is 
much the same as that for a p<;rson posscdLicd. 

EXORDIUM. Sec Sermon, 

EXPEDIENCY, the fitness or propriety of a 
mean to the attainment of an end. Sec Odli- 

SATIOX. 

EXPERIENCE, knowledge acquired by long 
ise without a teacher. It consists in the ideas 
)f things which we have seen or read, which the 
fudgmont has rg/lccted on, to form for itself a 
Tile or mctliod. 

Christian experience is that religious know- 
edge which is acquired by any exercises, enjoy- 
nents, or suflferings, either of body or mind. 
Nothing is more common than to ridicule and 
Icspisc what is called religious ex|)6riencc as 
nero enthusiasm. But if religion consist in 
eeling, we would ask, how it can |X)S8ihly exist 
vithout experience? We are convinced of, and 
idmit the propriety of the term, when a^mlicd to 
hose branches of science which are not founded 
»n speculation or conjecture, but on sensible trial. 
?Vhy, then, should it be rejected when applied 
0 religion? It is evident that, however beautiful 
rcKgion may be in name, its excellency and ener- 
gy are only truly known and displayed as expe- 
rienced. A system iH'licvcd, or a mind merely 
informed, will produce little good, except the heart 
be alTected, and we feel its mfiuerce. To expe- 
perienee, then, the religion of Christ, we must 
not only l»e acquainted with its theory, but enjoy 
its 'power subduing our corruptions, animating 
our uifectionsj and exciting us to duty. Hcncc 
the Scripture calls ex|>erience tastings Ps. xixiv. 
8 ; feeling, &c. 1 Thess. ii. 13, &c. That tmr 
experience is always absolutely pure in the pre- 
ifpiit state, cannot lie expected. “ The best ex- 
p^ence,” ,jiays a good writer, “may be mixed 
with natural afiections and passions, impressions 
on the imagination, sclf-righteousjicss, or spiritual 
pride but this is no reason that all experience 
18 to be rejected, for u[»on this ground nothing 
could be received, since nothing is absolutely per- 
fegt. It is, however, to lie lamented, that while the 
DMt of 'men have a mixture in their dkjxirience, 
there are others whoso experience (so called) is 
entirely counterfeit They have been alarmed, 
ho^ changeikHthe ground of their, confidence, 
have had theiMnaiginations heated and delighted 
by impressions and visionary representations; 
thi^ have recollected the promises of the Grosjpel, 
as if siioken to them, with peculiar apprrariation. 
to certify thoin that their sins were forgiven; 
and haying seeiN^nd heard such wenderfiil things, 
they think Quiy nMut doubt no more of their ad^ 


tion into the family of Go-i. They have also fre- 
quently heard all experience profanely ridiculed 
as entnusiasm ; and this betrays them into the 
opposite extreme, so that they are emboldened fO 
despise every 'caution as the result of enmity to 
internal religion, and to act as if there were no 
delusive or counterfeit experience. But the event 
too plainly shows their awful mistake, and that 
they grounded their cx|>ectatioiis upon the ac- 
count given of the extraordinary operations of the 
Holy Spirit on the minds of prophets, rather than 
oif the promises of his renewing influence in the 
hearts of believers. When, therefore, they lose 
the impressions with which they once were elated, 
U^ey relapse nearly into their old course of life, 
flieir creed and confidence alone excepted.” 

Christian experience may be considered ^ as 
genuine, 1. When it accords with the revelation 
of God’s mind and will, or what he has revealed 
in his word. Any thing contrary to this, how- 
ever pleasing, cannot lie sound, or produced by 
divine agency. — 2. When its tendency is to pro- 
mote humility in us : that experience, by which 
we learn our own weakness, and subdues pride, 
must good. — 3. When it teaches us to bear 
with '.lors, and to do them good. — 4. When it 
opemies so as to excite us to be ardent in our de- 
votion, and sincere in our regard to God. A 
jiowerf'Hl experience of the divine favour will lead 
us to acknowledge the same, and to manifest our 
gratitude both by constant praise and genuine 
piety. 

Christian experience, however, may be abused. 
There are some good pc'ople who certainly have 
felt and enjoyed the power of religion, and yet 
have not always acted with prudence us to their 
experience. 1. Some ooast of their experiences, 
or talk of them as if they were very extraordinary ; 
whereas, were they acquainted with others, they 
would find it not so. That a man may make 
mention of' his expc*ncnce, is no way improper, 
but oi(en useful; but to hear persons always 
talking of themselves, seems to indicate a spirit of 

S lide, and that their exiicricnce cannot be very 
cep. — 2. Another abuse of exjcrienco is, de- 
pendence on it. We ought certainly to take eii- 
coufj^ement from past circumstances, if we can ; 
but ii we arc so dcjicndent on past experience as 
to preclude present exertions, or always exjicct to 
have exactly the same assistance in every state, 
trial, or ordinance, wc shall be disappointed. God 
has wisely ordered it, that though he never will 
leave his people, yet he will 8us|X!iid or bestow 
comfort in his own time; fur this very reason, 
that we may rely on him, and not on the circum- 
stance orordinance. — 3. It is an abuse of expe- 
hricncp, when introduced at improper times, and 
before improper iH^rsniis. It is true, wc ought 
never to be ashamed of our profession ; but to be 
always talking to irreligious fjcople respi'cting ex- 
pimence, which they know nothing of, is, as oui 
oallour says, casting pearls before swine. Ifun- 
'yan^a PUgrim^a Progreaa ; Buck's 7\catise'on 
Experience ; (^nail's* Christian Armour ; i>r. 

I Owen on PaaPn exxx ; Edwards on the Affoc- 
tiona^ and his Thoughts on the Revival of Reli- 
gion in New England; Dorneys CotUempla-, 
I lions. 

EXPERIENCE MEETING^, are assem- 
blies of religious arsons, who meet for the pur- 
pose of relating their experience to each ether* 
it has been doubted some whether these 
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•Ings aw of any great utility ; and wh^'ther they 
" do not in some measure force people to say more 
than is true, and puif up those with pride who 
are able to communicate their ideas witn facility ; 
but to this it may be answered, • 1. That the 
abiLse of a thing is no proof of the evil of it . — % 
That the most eminent saints of old did not ne- 
glect this practice, Pa. Ixvi. 16 ; Mai. iii. 16. — 3. 
That by a wise and prudent relation of ex|)e- 
' rience, the Christian is led to see that others 
have participated of the same joys and sorrows 
with himself; he is excited to love ai^ ser«re 
God; and animated to ijersevorance in mity, by 
finding that others, of like passions with hiinselt* 
are zealous^ active, and diligent. — i. That the 
Scriptures seem to «njoin Ihe freciucnt intercourse 
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of Christians foiP the purpose of strengthening 
Mch other in religious services, Hcb. x. SI, S5 1 
Col. iii. 16 ; Matt, xviii. 20. See CoNrKRENC& 
EXPIATION, a religious act, by which af 
tisfaction or otoneincyt is made for some crinuii 
the guilt removrti, and the obligation to punish* 
ment cancelled. Lev. xvi. See Proimtiation, 
EXP(^SlTlONS. See Commkvtviries. 

* EXTORTION, the actor practice of gaining 
or acquiring any thing by force. Extortior^rs are 
includetl in the list of those who are excluded 
from the kingdom of heaven. 1 Cor. x. 6. 

EXTREME UNCTION, one of the sacra- 
ments of the Romish cliurcli, the firth in order, 
adt«)nistere(| to in^ople dangerously sick, by anoint- 
ing them with holy oil, wid praying over them. 
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PAltH is that assent which we give to a pro- 
position advanced by another, the truth of which 
we do not immeiliiitely perceive from our own 
reason and experience ; or it is a judgment or as- 
sent of the muul, the motive whereof is not any 
intrinsic evi/lcnce, but the authority or testimony 
of some other who reveals or relates it. The 
Greek word nirrjf, translated faith, comes from 
file verb inifiu., to persuade ; the nature of f.iilli 
being a persuasion and assent of the mind, arising 
from testimony or evidence. 

L Divine faith^ is that founded on the au- 
thority of God, or it is that asstmt which we give 
to what is rcvealetl by God. The objects of fliis, 
therefore, are matters of revelation. 

2. Human failh, is that whereby we believe 
what is told us by men. The obj(*<*ts liereof are 
matters of human tost imony or evidence. 

3. Historical faith^ is that wherelw wo assent 
to the truths of revelation as a kind of e^Ttairi and 
infallible record, James ii. 17, or to any fact re- 
corded in history. 

4. Tlie faith of miracles^ is tlie persua.sion a 
person has of his being able, by divine powi*r, to 
effect a miracle on anouier. Matt. xvii. 20; 1 Cor. 
xiii. 2 : or another on himself, Acts, xiv.O. This 
obtained chiefly in the time of Christ and his 
afiostles. 

6. A iemporary faith j is an assent to evan- 
elical truths, as both interesting and desirable, 
ut not farther than they are accompanied with 
temporal advantages; and which is lost when 
such advantages diminish or are removed, Malt, 
xi. 24; Luke viii. 13. 

6. Faith iji respect tofuturity^ is a moral prin- 
ciple, implying such a conviction of the reality 

/ and importance of a future state, as is sufficient 
to regulate the tenqier and conduct. 

7. Faith in Christy or saving faith, is that 
principle wrought in the he^rt by the Divine 
Spirit, whereby we are jxirsuaded that Christ is 
the Messiah ; and possess such a desire and ex- 
ultation of the blessings he has promised in his 
Gos^l, as engage's the mind to fix ils dpfK»ndenee 
on him, and subject itself to him in all the ways 
of holy obedience, and relyuig solely on his grace 
for everlasting life. These are the ideas which 
are gcnepdiy annexed to the definition of saving 
loith i but, accurately speaking, faith is an act of 
'the understanding, giving credit to the tcstimoiw 
of the Gos^; and deture, expectation, conn- 


I dence, &c., nro rather the effeefs of it, than faith 
itself, though insemr.ibly connected with it. 
Much has bi'en said ns to fhi? order or place in 
which faith stands in the Christian system, some 
placing it before, (»ther8 after repentance. Per- 
haps the following remarks on ^lie subject may 
he eorishli'red as ef)nsislent with truth and Se.rij)- 
ture : 1. Regeneration is the work of God en- 
lightening the mind, and ehangingthe heart, and 
in order of lime [)Teee(le8 faith.— 2. Eriith is the 
consequence of regeneration, uinl implies thejxT- 
ception of an object. It di.seerns the evil of sin, 
the holiness of God, givi's credence to the testi- 
mony of God in his word, and seems to precede 
reiicntanee, since we cannot re|)ont of that of 
which we have no clt'nr perception, or no concern 
alwut. — 3. Rejamtunco is an nrter-thought, or 
sorrowing for sin, the evil nature of which faith 
|)erceivo8, and which immediately follows faith. — 
4. Conversion is a turning froni sin, which faith 
woB, and repentance sorrows for, and seems to 
follow, and to Ixi the end of all the rest. 

As to the jrropcitics or adjuncts of fuith^ we 
may olv ervc, 1. That it is the first and princi|>al 
grace : it stands first in order, and takes the pre- 
eA’d4'ne.eof other graces, Mark x\i. 16; Hob. xi. 

6. — 2. It is every way precious and valuable, I 
Pet. ii. 1. — 3. ltise.alled in Scripture, one faith ; 
for though there are several sorts ol fiiitii, there is 
hut one sf^eeial or saving faitli, Eph. iv. 5. — 4. It 
Ls also deiiominntcd romnion faith; common to 
all the regenerate, Tit. i. 4. — 5. It is true, real, 
and unfeigned, Acts viii. 37 ; Roni. x. 10. — 6. It 
cannot be finally lost as to the grace of it, Phil. i. 
6; Luke xxii. 32. — 7. It is progressive, Luko 
xvii. 5; 2 Thess. L 3. — 8. It appropriates and 
realiz(‘s, or, ns the ajiostle says, is the Huhstancu 
of things hoped for, and the evidence of things 
not seen, Ileh. xi. 1. 

77ic evidences or effects of faith, are, 1. Lo\|i « 
to Christ, l*Pet. i. 8 ; Gal. v. 6. — 2. Confidence, 
Eph. iii. 12.~3. Joy, Rom. v. 11 ; Phil. i. 25. — 

4. Prayer, Ileb. iv. 16. — 5. Attention to his or- 
dinances, and profit by them, IJeh. iv. 2.-j^ 
Zeal in the promotion of his gloi^', 1 < ’or. xv. 58 ; 
Gal. vi. 9. — 7. tlpliness oi‘ heart mid life^Matt. 
vii. 20; 1 John n. 3; Acts xv. 9; James ii. 18, 
20, 22. See articles AfesciMNci: and Justifica- 
Tiov, in this work and PolhtlL on Precious 
Faith; Lambert's Sermons, 13, 11, &c. ; ScoW’a 
Nature and Warrant<f Faith ; Romuines Life 
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Walk^ and 'Triumph of PaiCh ; JRotherham*s 
Essay on Faith ; Dore^s Letters on Faith ; A. 
Hall on the Faith and Injluence qf the Oospcl; 
Goodwin's Works^ vol. iv. 

^FAITH, ARTICLE OF. Article. 

PAlTHt- CONFESSION OP. See Con- 

FEdBION. 

FAITH, IMPLICIT. See Implicit Faith. 

PAITfIFULNESS. See Fidelity. 

• FAITHFULNESS, MINISTERIAL. See 

Pastor. 

FAITHFULNESS OF GOD, is that per- 
fection of his nature whereby he infallibly fulfils 
his designs, or performs his word. It appears, 
says Dr. Gill, in the performance of what he has 
said with respect to thciivorld in general, tliat it 
shall not bo destroyed by a flood, as it once was, 
and for a token of it, has set Ids bow in the clouds; 
that the ordinances of lieav^ should kefp their 
due course, which they have done for almost 
6000 years, exactly and punctually; that all 
his creatures snould bo supjMrted and provided 
for, and the elements all made subservient to that 
end, which we find do so according to his so- 
vereign pleasure, Gen. ix ; Isa. liv. 9; Ps. cxiv 
Deut. xi. 14, 15 ; 2 Pet. iii. 

2. It appears jn the fulfilment of what he has 
said with respect to Christ. Whoever will take 
tlie pains to con^arc the predictions of the birth, 
poverty, life,, sufferings, death, resurrection, and 
ascension of Christ, with the ace.omplishraent of 
the same, will find a striking demonstration of 
the faithfulness of God. 

3. It appears in the yierformance of the pro- 
mises whicli he has made to his people. In rc- 
Rixsct to teini)oral blessings, 1 Tim. iv. 8/ Psal. 
Ixxxiv. 11 ; is. xxxiii. lU — 2. ITo spiritual, 1 
Cor. i. 9. in supporting them in temptation, 1 
Cor. X. 13. Encouraging them under pereccu- 
tion, 1 Pet. iv; 12, 13 ; Isa, xli. 10. Sanctifying 
afllictioiis, Ileb. xii. 4 to 12. Directing them in 
difficulties, 1 Thess. v. 24. Enabling them to 
persevere, Jer. xxxi. 40. Bringing them to glory, 

1 John ii. 25. 

4. It appears in the fulfilling of his threaten* 
ings. The curse came upon Adam according as 
it was thrtxitcncd. He fulfilled his threatening 
to the old world in destroying it. He declared 
that the Israelites should be subject to Ids awful 
displeasure, if they walked not in his ways; it 
was accordingly fulfilled, Deut. xxviii. See Im- 
mutability. 

FALL OF MAN, the loss of those perfec- 
tions and that happiness which his Maker be- 
stowed on him at his creation, through transgres- 
sion of a positive command, given for the trial of 
man's obedience, and as a token of his holding 
every thing of God, as Lord paramount oif the 
creation, witK the use of every thing in it, exclu- 
sive of the fruit of one tree. This positive law he 
* broke by eating the forbidden fruit; first the 
woma% ihen the man : and thus the*bondition or 
law oAhe covenant being broken, the covenant 
itself was broken. The woman was enticed by 
tn evil genius, under the semblance of a serpent, 
as appcafll'^roiit its reasoning the woman into the 
transgression of the law, of whiph a brute beast is 
incapubk. Hence the evil genius is called a mur- 
derer and a Har from the beginning, John viii. 44. 
Rom. V. 12; the old serpent, Rev. xii. 9. xx. 2. 
Moses relates this history, from what appeared 
eilernally U) sense ; botfi, therefore, are to be 
142’ 
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conjoined, the serpent as the instrument, and the. 
devil as the primaiy cause. Man suffered hbn- 
self to be seduced by perverse and confui^ no- 
tions of good and evil prompted by a desire of a 
greater degree of perfection, and swayed by his 
sensual appetite, in contra^ction to nis reason, 
Gen. iii. & And thus it appears possibly how, 
notwithstanding the divine image with whicn 
man is adprned, he might fall ; for, though inclu- 
ding in it knowledge, it did not exclude from it 
confused notions, which arc those arising from 
s^sc and imagination, especially when off our 
guard fnd inattentive, blindly following the pr&v 
sent impression. From this one sin arose an- 
other, and then another, from the connexion of 
rvauscs and effects, till this repetition *brought on 
a habit of sin, consequently, a state of moral sla- 
very ; called by divines a death in sin, a spiritual 
death, a defect of power to act according to the 
law, and from the motive of the divine perfections^ 
as death in general is such a defect of power of 
action; and this defect or inability, wim all its 
consequences, man entailed on his posterity, re- 
maining upon them, till one greater man remove 
this, and reinstate them in all they forfeited in 
Adam. 

In ’ he fall of man we may observe, 1. The 
grea osi infidelity. — 2. Prodigious pride. — 3. Hor- 
rid iiigratitude. — 4. Visible contempt of God’s 
majesty and justice. — 5. Unaccountable folly..— 
6. A cruelty to himself and to all his posterity. 
Infidels, however, havd treated the account of the 
fall and its cflects, with contempt, and considered 
the whole as absurd ; hut their objections to the 
manner have been ably answered by a variety of 
authors ; and as to the effects^ one would hardly 
think any boijy could deny, i^or, that man is a 
\Jallen creature^ is evident, if wc consider his mi- 
sery ns an inhabitant of the natural world ; the 
disorder^ of the globe wc inhabit, and the dreadful 
scourges with wTiich it is visited ; the deplorable 
and shocking circumstances of our birth; the 
painful and dangerous travail of women ; our na- 
tural unclcanliness, helplessness, ignorance, and 
nakedness ; the gross darkness in which wc na- 
turally are, both with respect to God and a future 
slate : the general rebellion of the brute creation 
against us ; the various poisons that lurk in the 
animal, vegetable and mineral world, ready to 
destroy us ; the heavy curse of toil and sweat to 
whitdi we arc liable ; the innumerable calamities 
of life, and the pangs of death. Again, it is evj- 
dcnly if we consider him as a citizen of the moral 
world; his p)mmission of sin; his omission of 
duty; the triumph of sensual appc'tites over his 
intellectual faculties ; the corruption of the powers 
that constitute a good head, the Uliderstanding, 
imagination, memory and reason ; the depravity r 
of the powers which form a good heart, the will, • 
conscience, and affections; bis manifest aliena- 
tion from God ; his amaxing disregard even of bis 
nearest relatives; his unaccountable unconcern 
about himself ; his detestable tempers ; the geno» 
nil out'brt»iking of human corruption in all indi 
viduals ; the Universal overflowing of it in all na- 
tions. Some striking proofs of this depravity may 
be seen in the genc^ propensity of mankind to 
vain, irrational, or crael diversions ; in the uni- 
versality of the most ridiculous, impious, inhuman, 
and diabolical sins ; in the aggravating circum- 
stances attending the display ot this cor^ption i 
in the mary incffectuaJ endeavours to stem its 
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tormti in the obstinate resistance it makes to 
divine grace in the unconverted; the amazing 
struggles of good men with it; the testimony 
of the heathens concerning it ; and the preposte- 
rous conceit which the unconverted have ot their 
own goodness. Diet, qf the Bible ; Fletcher's 
Appeal to Matters of Fact ; Berry Street 1Lec~ 
fures, vol. i. 180, 189; South's Sermons^ vol. i. 
124, 150 ; Balers Harmony of Div. Atl. p. 98 ; 
Boston's Fmrfold ^ate, part i. 

FALSEHOOD, untruth, deceit. See Lying. 

FALSE CHRISTS. See Messiah. . . 

FAMILIARS OF THE INaUJSmON, 
persons who assist in apprehending such as are 
accused, and carrying them to prison. They are 
assistants to the inquisitor, and c^iUod familiars^ 
l>ecau8e they belong to his family. In some pro- 
vinces of Italy they are called cross-hearers; and 
and in others the sdholars of St. Peter the Afar- 
tyr; and wear a cross before them on the outside 
garment. They are properly bjiiliffs of the inqui- 
sition; aiTll the vile offico is esteemed so honour - 
able, that noblemen in the kiiij^dom of Portugal 
have been ambitious of lielonging to it. Nor is 
tliis surprising, wlien it is coiiHitlered that Inno- 
cent III. granted very large indulgencies and pri- 
vileges to these laniiliars ; and that the sanie ple- 
nary indulgence is granted by the [rope to ev*‘ry 
single exercise of this olRcc, as was granted by the 
Lateran council to those who succoured the Holy 
Land. When several persons arc to be taken up 
at the same time, these familiars arc commanded 
to order matters that they may know notliing of 
one another’s being apprehended ; and it is re- 
lated, that a father and his three sons and three 
daughters, who lived together in the same house, 
were carried prisoners to the inquisition without, 
kno^^ng any thing of one another’s lieing there 
till seven years afterwards, when they that were 
alive were released by an act of faith. See art. 
Act op Faith. 

FAMILY PRAYER. See Praver. 

FAMILY OF LOVE, or Familists. See 
Love. 

FANATICS, wild enthusiasts, visionary per- 
sons, who pretend to revelation and inspiration. 
The ancients called those fanatici who passed 
their time in tenqilcs (./hna) and being often 
seized with a kind of enthusiasm, as if inspired by 
the Divinity, showed wild and antic gestures, cut- 
ting and slashing their arms with knives, shaking 
the head, &c. Hence the word was ajqiiied 
amonj^ us to the Anabaptists, Cludkers, at 
their first rise, and is now an epithet given to mo- 
dern prophets, cntliusiusts, &c.; and we believe 
unjustly tp those who possess- a considerable de- 
gree of zt'al and fervency of devotion. 

• FtA-RNOVIANS, a sect of Socinians, so call- 
fed from Stanislaus Farnovius, who separated 
from the other Unitarians in the year 1568. He 
asserted that Christ had been engendered or pro- 
duced out of nothing by the Supremo Being, lie- 
fore the creation of this terrestrial glol^, and warn- 
ed his disciples agaiiisA payiflg religious worship 
to tile Divine Spirit. This sect did nflt last long ; 
for having lost their chiefj who died in 1615, it 
was scattered and reduced to nothing. 

FASTING, abstinence from food, more par- 
ticularly that Abstinence which is used on a reli- 
gious account. 

•The Jaws had every year a stated and solemn 
the 10th day of the month Tisri^ i^liicU 


FASTING 

Mnerallv answered to the close of our Se^mber 
This solemnity was a <(^y strict rest and fasdng 
to the Israelites. Many of them spent the dav 
before in prayer, and such like penitential e»e? 
cises. On tliv day ityelf, at least in later time& 
they made a tenfold conlcraion of their sins, ana 
were careful to cad all their mutual broils. See 
I>ev. xvi. Numb. xxix. 7, 12. Lev. xxih. 23, 
3^ Individuals also fasted on any extraordinary 
distress. Thus David fasted during the siekneas 
of his adulterous cliild, 2 Sain. xii. 21 ; Ahab, 
when he was tlireatened with ruin, 1 Kings xii 
27 ; paniel, when ho understood that the Jewist 
captivity drew to an end ; 9th and 10th chapters 
of Nehumiah, Joshua, &c. 

> However light some thwk of religious fasting, 
it seems it has been practised by must nations 
from the remotest antiquity. The Egyptians, 
Phmniciins, and A^yrians, had their fasts as 
well as the Jews. Porphyry affirms tiiat the 
f'^gypdans, before their stated sacrifices, always 
fastf'd a great many days ; sometimes for six 
weeks. The Greeks observed their fasts much in 
the same manner. At Ronie, kings and cinpo- 
rom fasted themselves. Nuina Pompihus, Julius 
C.-Esar, Augustus, Vespasian, and others, wc are 
told, liad thi'ir stated fast days; #nd Julian the 
ajioritate was so exact in this observation, that ho 
outdid the priests themselves. The Pythago- 
reans frequently fasted rigidly for a long time; 
and Pythagoras, their master, continued his fast, 
it is suit), tor forty days together. 'Phe Krach- 
mans, and the ( Uiinesc, have also their stated fasts. 

Every one knows how much fasting has been 
considered as an important rite in the clmrch of 
Rome, and the extremes they have run uito in 
this respect. See article Abstinence. The 
eJiurch of England also has particular w'asons 
for fasting, cB|M*cially that of Lent, which is to 
be oWrved as a time of humiliation before F.aRtcr, 
the gimerul festival of our Saviour’s resurrection. 
Fast days are also appointed liy the legislature 
upon any extrai^rdiriury occa^ons of calamity, 
war, &c. See art. Rogation, Le.vt. 

Religious fasting consists, 1. “ In abstinence 
from every animal indulgence, and from food, as 
far as health and cireumstances will admit. — 2. 
In the humble confession of our sins (u God, 
with contrition or sorrow for them. — 3. A n earn- 
est d piveation of GtxJ’s displeasure, and humble 
supplication that he would avert his judgments. — 

4. An intercession witli GikI for such spiritual 
and teiniMjral blessings upon ourselves aiul others 
which are needful." It docs not api>oar that oiir 
Saviour instituted any particular fast, but left it 
optional. Any state of calamity and sorrow, 
however, naturally suggests this. The propriety 
of it may ap^iear, 1. b'rom many examples re- 
corded in Scripture. — 2. By jdain and undenia- 
ble inferences from Scripture, Matt. vi. 16. — 3. 
From divine commands given on some occasions, • 
though there Sre no commands which prewTihe it 
as a constant duty. — 4. It may be argued from its 
utility. The end or uses of it arc these ; — 1. A 
natural expression of our sorrow, — 2. •A help to 
devotional exercise8.-T-3. Keeping* the body in 
subjection. — 4. Ma^ be rendered subserviiiiit tc 
chanty. How far or how kmg a p rson sluVidd 
alistaiii from food, dejamds on circumsUnwii 
'rile great end to l»e k«»j}t in view is, humiliation 
for. and alistincncd from sin. " If," says Mar- 
shall, “abstinence divert our ndnds, by .reason 
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of ft gnawing appetite, then you had iiettcr eat Worlcs^ vol. vii. chap. 2 ; Ket^a Ser. at Bampton 
sparing, as Daniel in iiis greatest fast.” Djan. x. Lecture^ scr. 1; Warhwrto'n)^ Jvlian ; Simpson*^ 
iL 3. They, however, w'ho in times of puitlic Strictures on ReligUnts Opinions^ latter end, 

^ distress, when the judgments of God are in the Datlle^s Use of the Fathers^ p. 167 ; Imw's 
earth, and when his providence c^'cms fo call for Theory; Dr, Clarkes View of the Succesaum 
Wmiliation, will not relinquish any of their sen- Sacred lAterature^ p. 312. 
sual enjoyments, nor deny thems<dves in the least, • FAULT, a slight defect or crime, which sub- 
cannot Ih* justified; sinw good men in all ages, jects a ^jerson tomame, but not to punishment; 
more or less, have humbled themselves on such a deviation from, of transgression ot a rule in 
occasions ; and reason oa well as Scripture evi- some trilling circumstance, 
denfiy prove it to be. our duty. Matt. ix. 15. 1 FAVOUR OP GOD. See Gracf. 

Cor. vii. 5. BenneVs Christ. Chat. vol. ii. p. 18, FEAR is that uneasiness of mind which arises 

25; Tillotson's Ser. ser. 39; Simpmem's Essay from an afiprehension of danger, attended with a 
on Feastins^; Marshall on Sane. p. 273, 274. desire of avoiding it. “Feai,” says Dr. Watts, 
FATE (fatum)Avnotcs an inevitable ne^ssi- “shows itself by paleness of the cheek, sinking 
ty defiending upon a jpperior C4ius<\ The word# of the spirits, trembling of the limbs, hurry and 
is formed afando^ “from speaking,” and prima- confusion of the mind and thoughts, agonies of 
rily implies the same with rfatumy viz. a word or nature, and fainting. Many a person has died 
decree pronounced by Gm^, or a fixedpsentence with fear. Sometimes it rouses all nature to exert 
whereby the Deity has preiscrilx'd the order of itself in s|)eedy flight, or other methods to avoid 
things, and allotted to cverv jierson what shall the approaching evil ; sudden U'rror has perform- 
befal him. The Greeks called it as it ed some almost incredibles of this kincK” 

were a chain or necessary wries of thiiigit: indis- Fear is of dilfcrent kinds : 1. Thera is an tdo- 
solubly linked together. It is also used to ex- latrous and superstitious fcar^ which is called 
pres.s a certain unavoidable designation of things, a fear of demons, which the city of 

by which all agents, both neeeasary and volun- At bens was greatly addicted to. “I perceive,” 
tarv, arc swayjid and directed to their ends, b’nte ss the ApOslle Paul, “ that in all things ye ara 
is divided into physical and divine. 1. Physical to - su^a»rstitious,” or given to* the fear and wor- 
fatc IS an order and series of natural causes a p- ship of false deities. — 2. 'Vhore is an external fear 
propnated to tlieir eireets: as, that fire warms; of God, an outward show and profession of it, 
bodierf comnumiaite motion to each other, ; w hich is taught by the precepts of men : as in the 
and the effwls of it arc all the events an<l pheno mi'ti of Samaria, who iiretcmdrd to fear the Lord, 
mena of nature. — 2.. J^ivine fate is what is more as the priest instructed them, and yet served their 
usually c^alled providence. See Proyi pence, own gods; and such an external fear of God, 
NRCEBsn'Y. Job’s friends supposed was all that he had, and 

FATHERS, a term applied to ancieiV authors that even he had cast that ofl‘ — 3. There is an 
who have preserved in tlieir writings traditions hypocritical fear^ when men make a protession, 
of the church. Thus St. Clirysostoin, St. Uasil, oi* religion.; but only serve him for some sinister 
&c. are called Greek fathers, and St. Augustine, end and selfish view, w hich Satan insiniiuted was 
and St, Ambrose, La^in fathers. No author who .lob’s case. “Doth Job tear God for nought?” 
wrote later than the twelfth century is dignified Jol) i. Jb — 4. 7'here is a servile fear^ which they 
with the title ot' father, possess who serve God from fear of punishment. 

Some suppose that the study of the fathers is and m»t from love to him. — 5. 'I’liere is a. Jilial 
barren and unimproving; that though there are fear^ .such as that ot a son to his fiither. Fear 
some excellent things intersi)ers#*d in their wnt- is sinful when — 1. It proceeds from unhelief or 
mgs, yet the instniciion to be derivcil from them distrust of God : 2. When it ascribes more to 
will hardly repay the toil of breaking up the the creature than is due; or when we fear our 
ground; that a life-time would hardly su filer to enemies without considering they are under God : 
read them with care, and dige,st them completely. 3. When wo fear that in God that is not in him, 
Others have sue.h a liigh opinion of the lathers, or that he will break his promise, &tt. ; 4. When 
as to be alrno.st afraid of interpreting Scripture our fear is immoderate, so as to distract us in 
against their decision. They supjiose, that as duty. Sec next artiede. 

some of them were coriipanioris, disciples, or Ruc.r FEAR OF GOD, is that holy disposition oi 
eessively followers of the a|)ostle8, it is highly gracious habit formed in the soul by the Holy 
probable that they must have well informed; Spirit, whereby we are inclined to obey ail Goii’s 
that their sentiments must be strongly illustrative commands; and evidences itself, 1. By a dread 
of the doctrines of the New Testament ; and that of his displeasure.— 2. Desire of his favour. — 
as controversies have increased, and dogmas re- 3. Regard for his excellencies. — 4. Subinissi^ ta 
ceivod since their time, tliey must be much less' his will. — 5. Gratitude for his benefits. — 6. Sin-’ 
entangled with decisions merely human than ccrity in his worship. — 7. Conscientious oliediencp 
^ more recent commentators. Perhaps it is best to to his commands,, Prov. viii. 13. Job. xxviii. 28. 
steer between these twq opinions.^ If a person Bates's IForAff, jiage 913; GUI's Body of Divinity^ 
hava ability, inclihft||jp|L''tmd opinirtunity to wade vol. iii. liook i. 

through them, let but if not, referring to P'EAR OF DEATH.\' See Death. 

them occasionally may siitliee. One caution, < FEARSf See Doubts. 

however, is nreessary, which is this ; that though S'l', in a religious sense, is a ceremony of 

the judgment of antiquity in some disputable feasting and thanksgiving, 
points certainly may t»e ustful, yet we ought I’he principal feasts ot the Jews were the feasts 
never to put them on tlie same footing as the of trumpets,' of ex])iation, of tabeimacles, of the 
Scriptures. In many cases they may & consi- dedication, of the passover, ' of Pentecost, and 
dered os competent witiiessc^s % but we must not that of purification. — Feasts, and the ceremonies 
confide in their verdict as judges. Jortinls thereof, nave made great part of the religion of 
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FEELINGS 
iilmogt all naticms and sects ; hence the GreHca, 
the Rotnans, Mahometans, and Christians, have 
not been without them. 


Feasts, among us, are either immoveable oJ one common stock. The fellowship of the sainS 


moveable. Immoveable feasts are those constantly 
eolebiuted on the same day of the year. The 
princi})al 6f these are Chnstmas-day, Circum- 
cision, Epiphany, Candlema^ or Purification; 
Lady-day, or the Annunciation, calM alsor the 
.......^...Jficarnation and Conception ; All Saints and All 

Souls ; besides the days of the sitveral apostle^ 
as St. Thomas, St. Paul. Moveable feasts are 
those which are not confined to the same d^ of 
the year. Of these the principal is Easter, which! 

f ives Jaw to i^ll the res^ all of them followins and'* 
eeping their pro(Mr distances from it. Su^i are 
Palm Sunday, Good Friday, Asb Wednesday, 
Sexagesima, Ascension-day,* IPoiitecost, and Tri- 
nity Sunday. 

Besides these feasts, which are general, and 
enjoined by the church, there are others local and 
occasionalf'^enjoincd by the magistrate, or volun- 
tarily set on foot bylhe people; such are the days 
of thanksgiving for delivery from war, plagues, 
&c. ; such also arc the vigils or wakes in 
commemoration of the dedication of {uirticular 
churches. 

The prodigious increase of feasting days in the 
Christian church commenc^^d towards the close 
of the fourteenth centurv, ocx'.asioncd by the dis- 
covery that was made of the reniams of martyrs, 
and other holy men, for the commemoration of 
whom they were established. These, instead of 
lieing set apart for jiious exerciws, were abused 
in indolences, volu[)tuousness, and criminal prac- 
tices. Many of them wfire instituted on a pagan 
model, and perverted to similar purposes. See 
Holy Day. 

FEAST OF ASSES. This wm a festival 
in Uie Romish church, an<l was celebrated at 
Beauvais. I’liey chose a young woman, the 
handsomest in the town ; made her ride on an ass 
richly harnesstHl, and placed in her anns a pretty 
infant. In this state, followed by the bishop and 
clerjgy, she marched in procession from the cathe- 
Ural to the church of St. Stephen ; entered inUi 
the sanctuary, placed herself near the altar, and 
then celebrate*! msiss ; not forgettingr to exjjlain 
the fine qualities of the animal, and exhorting 
him to make a devout' genullection, with a va- 
riety of other fooleries. 

FEELINGS, RELIGIOUS, are those sen- 
ssitious or emotions of the' mind produced by the 
views we have of religion. While some entbu- 
siasts boost of, dciiend on, and talk much of their 
feelings, there arc others who are led to discard 
the term, and almost to abandon the idea of re- 
li^wuLS feeling ; but it is evident, that however 
have been misguided and deceived by 
feelings^ yet there is no such thing as religion 
withoiS this. For instance ; religion consists in 
contrition, repentance, and. devotion : now, what 
k contrition but a feeling of sorrow fpr sin? 
what is* TepcntanceJ>;it a feeling of hatr^ to it, 
with a relinquishing or it? what is dgvotion but 
a feeling of love to God and his ways ? Who 
can separate the idea of feeling from any of these 
acts? The feet is tliis; religious feelmgs, like 
every thing else, have been abused; and men, 
“to avoid the Qnputation of (anaticism, have -run 
into the ofiposite evfl of lukewanimces, and 
• licwu content with a system without feeling its 
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FILIAL 

energy. Se« ApAction, ENtmniiaM, Ejt- 

PERfENCB. 

FELLOWSHIP Joint interest, or thehavi air , 

A AAtnm/in 'T'kA ImIIamm.!.:.. 


is twofelil l.eWith pod, 1 John i. 3; tCor, , 
i. 9 ; xiii. 14.— 2. With one another, 1 f ohn i 7. 

^ Fellowship with consists in knowledge of 
his wilj, .Toh xxii. 21 ; John xviii. 3. Agreement, 

A mlia in 0 StvAncrtli rS omkAfiA*. ..US OO 


FeMowship of the saints^ may be considered l_ 
a fellowship of duties, Rom. xii. 6 ; 1 Cor. xii. 1 ; 

1 Thess. v. 17, 18; James v. 16. Of uidinances, 
Heb. 1 ^ 24 ; Acts ii. 46. Of graces, love, joy, &c. 
Meb. X. 2-t; MaL iii. 16 ; % Cor. viii. 4. Of in^ , 
torest spiritual, and sometimes temporal, Rom. 
xii. 4, 13 ; Heb. xiii. 16. Of sufferings, Rom. 
XV. 1, 2; iral. vi. 1, 2; JR,om. xil 15. Of eternal 
gloiy, IL)v. vii. 9. Sec Communion. 

FIDELITY, faithfulness, or the conscientious 
di.schargc of those duties of a religious, personal, 
and relative nature, which we are bound to per- 
form. See an excellent sormori on the subject in 
Dr. Ersktne's Sermons, vol. ii. p. 304. 

FIFTH MONARCHY MEN, were a set 
of enthusiasts, in the time of Crotiwell, who cx- 
|)^.ted the suddtm appearance of Gmrist, to esta- 
ulish on earth a new monarchy or kingdom. In 
consequence of this illusion, some of them aimed 
at the subversion of all human government. In 
ancient history wc read of four great monaTchics, 
the Assyrian, Ptirsian, Grecian, and the Romani 
and these men, Ikdicving that this new spiritual 
kingdom of Christ was to be the fifth, came to 
Kiear fhe game by which they were called. Their 
{leader was Thomas Venner, a wine-cooper, who 
^iii his little conventicle in Coleman -street, warm- 
ed his admirers with passionate expectations of 
a hfth universal monarchy, under the }wrBonal 
reign of King Jesus, ujion eartli, and that Oie 
saints were to take the kingdom to themselves. 
To inlroducA) this imagina^ kingdom, they 
marched out of their mecting-housc towards St. 
Paurs church-yard, on Sunday, Jan. 6th, 1660, 
to the number of about 61ly men, well armed, 
and with a resolution to subvert llie j^sent go- 
vernment, or to die in the attempt. They pul>- 
lishcd a declaration of the design of their rising 
and klaccd sentinels at propiT places. The lora 
mayor sent the trained bonds to disf terse them, 
whom they quickly routed, hut in the evening 
retired to Coen Wood, between Higligute and 
Hampstead. On Wednesday morning they re- 
turned, and disis^Ysed a party of the kuig’s 
soldiers in Threailiiecdlc-strect. In Wood- 
street they repelled the trained baiids^ and some 
of the horse guards; but Venner himself was 
knocked down, and some of his company slain : 
from hence the remainder retreated to Cripple- 
gate, and took possession of a house, wliich tocy 
^reatened to defend with a desperate resoli^ 
tion ; but nobody appearing to countenance their 
frenzy, they sutrendirred after they had lost about 
half tneir number. Venner, and one of bis oflV 
cers, were banged before their meeting-house 
door in Coleman-streqt, Jan. 19th I and a few 
days after nine moj^ were exccuUMl in divcje 
parts of the city. "" 

FILIAL PIETY, is the affectionate attwV 
mrnt of children to their parents, including in k 
love, reverence, obedience, and^lief. Justly hat 



POOL 

it been obserrec^ that th4fbe ffreat duties are 

E lpted equally by nature and by gratitude, iii- 
ndont of the injunctions of religion; for 
re shall we find the person who hath received 
from any one l)cnefits <*o greag or so many, as 
children^ from their parents'? And it may be 
truly said, that if persons are undutiful to thiur 
parents, they seldom prove gooil to any other re- 
lation. See article Chit.drkn. 

FILIATION OP THE SON OF GOD. 
See Son op God. 

FIRE PHILOSOPHERS. See Theoso- 


PIITSTS. 

FIRST FRUITS, among the Hebrews, were 
oblations of [>art of the fruits of the harvest^ offer- 
^ ed to God as an acknowledgment of -his bov*/- 
reign dominion. There was another sOrt of first 
fruits which was paid to God. When bread was 
kneaded in a family, a jwrtion of it wat^ sot apart, 
and given to the priest or Levite who dwelt in 
the plac^. If there were no priest or Levite 
there, it was cast into the oven and consumexJ by 
tho fire. These offerings made a considerable 
part of the revenues of the priesthood, Lev. 
xxih.; Exodus xxii. 29; xxiii. 19; Numbers xv. 
19, 20. 

The Jir$t fruits of the Spirit are such commu- 
nications of hid grace on earth, as fully assure 
^ us of the full enjoyment of God in heaven, Rom. 
viii. 23. Christ is called the first fruits of them 
that slept ; for as the first fruits were earnests to 
the .Tows of the succeeding harvest, so Christ is 
the first fruits of tlie resurrection, or the earnest 
of a future resurrection ; that as he rose, so shall 
believers also rise to happiness and liie. 1 Cor. 
XV, 20. *» 


FOREKNOWLEDGE 
judgment. In Scripture, wicked persons ure 
often called fools or foolish, because such iK:t con- 
trary to reason, trust to their own be^s, isolate 
the laws of God, and prefer things vile, trifling, 
and temporal, to such as are important, divine, 
and eternal. 

FOOLISH SPEAKING, sueh kind of con- 
versation, as includes folly, and can no ways be 
profitable and interesting, Eph. v. 4. Faceliouf' 
ncs.9, indeed, is allowable, when it ministers 
harmb'ss divertisement, and delight to convolu- 
tion *, when it is used for the purpose of exposing 
things wliich are base and vile ; when it has for 
its aim the reformation of others ; when used by 
way of defence under unjust repmach. But all 
such kind of speaking as includes jirofane jest- 
ing, loose, wanton, scurrilous, injurious, unsea- 
sonable, vain-glorious talk, is strictly forbidden. 
See Barrow^s excellent Sermon on this subject in 
his Works^ vol. i. scr. 14. 

FORBEARANCE, is the act ^f patiently 
enduring provocation or offence. The following 
may be considered as the most powerful incen- 
tives to the exorcise of this disposition : 1. The 
consideration that we ourselves often stand in 
■ced of it from others, Gal. vi. 1. — 2. The cx- 
.*'‘88 command of Scripture, Eph. iv. 2 ; Col. iil 
13. — 3. The felicity of this disposition. It is 
sure to bring happiness at last, wmie r(*8entment 
only increases our own misery. — 4. That it is 
one of the strongest evidences we can give of the 
reality of our religion, John xiit. 35. — 5. The 
beautiful example of Christ, Heb. xii. 3 ; 1 Pet. 
ii. 21—23. 

FORBEARANCE OF GOD. See Pa- 
TiENCB OP God. 


First fruits arc mentioned in ancient writers, 
os one part of the church revenue. 

First fruits^ in the cliurch of England, are the 
profits of every spiritual benefice for the first year, 
according to tlie valuation thereof in the king’s 
book. 

FIVE POINTS, are th(r five doctrines con- 
troverted between tho Arminions and Calvinists. 
Soo Calvinists. 

FLACIANS, tho followers of Matthias Fla- 
cius Illyricus, who flourished in the sixteenth 
century. He taught that original sin is the very 
substance of human nature ; and that the fall ox 
man was an event which extinguished in tho 
human mind every virtuous tendency, every 
noble faculty, and left nothing behind it but um- 
versal darkness and corruption. 

FLAGELLANTES. See Whippers. 

FLATTERY, a servile and fawning beha- 
viour, attended with servile compliances and ob- 
se^iousness, in order to gain a person’s favour. 

, PLEMINGJANS, or Flandrianb, a sect of 
rigid Anabaptists, who acquired this name in the 
sixteenth century, because most of them were 
luitivcs of Flanders, by way of distinction from 
the Waterlaridiaiv?. See Watew.andians. 

FOLLY, according to Mr. Locke, consists in 
the drawing of false conclusions from just princi- 
ples, by wSch it is distinguished frora'*madncss, 
which draw^ just conclusions from false princi- 
ples. But this seems too confined a definition. 
Follv, in its ririost general afccentation, denotes a 
weakness of inteltect or ^apprehension, or some 
partial absurdity in sentimont or conduct. See 
Efii^ Sin. , . 

, POOL, one who has not tlie use of reason or 
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FOREKNOWLEDGE OF GOD, is his 
foresight or knowle'dgo of every thing that is to 
come to pass, Acts it 23. This foreknowledge, 
says Charnock, was from eternity. Seeing Tie 
knows things possible in his power, and things 
future in his will, if his power and resolves were 
from eternity, his knowledge must be so too ; or 
else w'e must make him ignorant of his own power, 
and ignorant of his own will from ett'rnity, and 
consequently not from eternity blessed and per- 
fect. His knowledge of possible thinlgs must run 
parallel with his will. If he willed from eternity, 
ne knew from eternity what he willed ; but that 
he did will from eternity wo must grant, unless 
we w'ould render him changeable^ and conctuve 
him to be made in time of not willing, willing. 
The knowledge God hath in time was always 
one and the same, because his understmiding is 
his pro|)er essence, as perfect as his essence, and 
of an immutable nature. 

“ To deny this is (says SaurinJ to degrade the 
Almighty ; for what, pray, is a God wlio cn^ti^ 
beings, and who could not foresee what would 
result from theircxistenc.e? A God, who formed 
spirits united to bodies by certain and who 
did not know how to combine these laws so-as to 
foresee the effects tliey would produce I .A God 
forced to suspend his judgfiient7 A God who 
every, day k^ams sometMg new, and who doth 
not Know to-day w'hat will hapiien to-nioirow 1 
A God who cannot tell whether peace will be 
concluded, or war continue to ravage the world i 
whether religion will be received in a certain 
kingdom, or whether it will be banished ; whether 
I the right heir will succeed to the qrown, or 
Lwhether the crown will be set on the bead oo an 



FORNICATION 

* tosllirpor? Fpr according to the different detenrii- 
ilations of the wills of men, of king, or }X!Oplc, the 
piinco will make peace, or declare war; religion 
will be banished or admitted ; the tyrant or the 
lawful king will occupy the throne’: for if Ood 
cannot foresee how the volitions of men will be 
determined, he cannot foresee any of those events. 
What is this hut to degrade God from his Deity, 

to make the most perfect of all intollighnces n 
-'Wing involved in darlaiess and uncertainty like 
ourselves?” See Ommscimnck. 

PORGlVKNr'SS, the pardon of any of!J|ne4$ 
committed against us. This is a virtup which ou)* 
Lord expressly inculcates, not as exteiidiiig to our 
friends only, hat to our enemi(‘s. “ Ye have heard,” 
saith he, “ Thou sfidlt love thy neighliour, and 
hate thine enemy ; hat I say unto you, love your 
enemies,” &c. “ Thi’j,” says an ingenious writer, 
“ was a les^ion so new, and utterly unknown, till 
taught by hisdortriiie, and enforced by hisexampic, 
that tlie widest inoralisls of the. wisest nations anU 
ages represented the desire of revenge ns a mark 
of a noble mind ; but how much more m.ignani- 
naous, howmuch more beuefici il to mankind, is for- 
giveness ! 1 1 is more in:ignaninii)us, hecaust* every 
generous and exalted dis[»osilion of the human 
mind is requisite to tlie practice of it; and it is 
the most herielicial, because it puts an end to an 
eternal succession of injuries and retaliations.” 
Let ^ therefore, learn to cherish this noble dis- 
position; let the bitterest enemy we have be 
sallened by its ellects ; let us consider also how 
frieinlly it is to our own Irappiuess, and bow 
much it prevents the iinliap[)iriess of others 
“ The feuds and animosities, in families, and be- 
tiVeen neiglihours, which disturb the intercourse 
of human life, and colleetively compose half the 
misery of it, have their foundation in the want 
of a forgiving temper, and can never cease but by 
the exercise of this virtue on one side, or on both.” 
Paley's Mar, Phif, vol. i. p. 271 ; Soamc Jenyns's 
bit. Evid. p. 07, 08 ; Clarke's Ser. ser. 2. vol. x. ; 
^rillotsoii.'s ►SVir. vol. viii. p. 251. 

FORGlVKNEbS OP JSINS, Sec Pardon, 
Mercy. 

FORMALIST, one who places too nuich 

* dopeudenee on outward ceremonies of religion, or 
who is more tenacious of the form of religion than 
the ]>ower of it. 

FORMS OF PRAYER. SeePnAYuii. 

FORNICATION, whoredom, or the act of 
incoiitincncy between single persons ; for if either 
of the parties he mimed, it i.s adultery. While 
the Scriptures give no sanction to those austeri- 
ties wliich have been imposed on men under the 
idea of religiorK so, on the other hand, they give 
no liberty tor the inilulgene^ of any propensity 
tHat^ould either militate against our own iiite- 
fost or that of others. It is in vain to argue the 
innooency of fornication from the natural pas^ 
sions implanted in us, since “ marriage is honour- 
able ill all,” and wisely apinanted for the preven- 
tion of those evils which would otherwise cnsiie ; 
and, besides, the e\i.stencc df any nafnral pro- 
|)ensity in us, is no proof that it is to Be gratilicd 
without any restriction, That fornication is both 
unlawful and unreasonable, may Lkj easily in- 
ferred, if we consider, 1, That our Saviour ex- 
TVesaly declares this to be a crime, Mark vii, 21 — 
»3. 5, Tliat the Scriptures ileclaro that forni^ca- 
» iiWB cannpt iuberit the kingdom of Gotl, 1 Cor. 
‘ VI. Heb. xU, 16; Gtd, v. 19—22. 0, Form- 
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cation sinks, into a mem brutal commero^ a 
gmtiHcation which was designed to be the ceiront 
of a sacred, generous, and tender friendship. 4 . i 
It leaves the maintenance and education or chil- 
dren, as to the iJthcr aUleas^ utterly unsecured. • 
,5. H strongly t('m{»ts the guilty mother to guard 
herself frt'hi infunly by methods of procuring 
abortion, which not only destroy the child, but 
often the mother. 0. It disqualifies the deltkled 
creatures to he either good wives, or mothersf in 
any future iiuimago, ruining that modesty which 
*is the guardian of nuptial happiness. 7. It abso- 
lutely disquiililies a man for the best satisfactions ; 
those of truth, virtue, innocent gratifications, ten- 
der aM generous friendship. 8. It often jier- 
petuates a disease which may lie accounted one t 
of the sorest maladies of human nature, and the 
eflects of which arc said to visit the constitution 
of even di^ant generations. 

FORTITUJJE is a virtue or quality of the 
mind generally consideretl I he same with courage; 
though, "in a more accurate sense, they seem to 
be (lisluiguishahle. Courage resists danger, for- 
titude BU}>ports pain. < 'ournge’may be a virtue 
or vice, acconling to the cin*u instances ; fortitude 
is always a virtue : we speak of desiicratepourage, 
but not of tleH]x‘rnte fortitude. A^coiiterapt or 
neglect of dangers may bo called crmrugc; but 
fortitude is tlie, virtue of a rational and conside- 
rate mind, and is ibundod lira sense of honour, 
and a regard to duty. 

ChrUitian fort Unde may be defined, that slate 
of mind winch arises from truth and confidence 
in God ; eoaliles u^ to stand collected and undis- 
turbed in the time of ditliciilty and danger; and 
is at an equal distanc.e from raslincs.s on the one 
•hand, and pusillanimity on the other. Fortitude 
takes dillercnt name.s, according as it acts in op- 
position to dillbrent evils: but some of those 
names arc applied witli considerahlc latitude. 
With respect to danger in general, fortitude has 
been caMe«l intrepidity ; with resjiect to the dan- 
gers of war, valour ; with respect to pain of body, 
or diatre.ss of miiif*, patienre; with rcstavt to la- 
bour, activity; wilh respect to injury, /ortear- 
anre; with respect to our condition in general, 
maffiianiviity. 

Ghristian fortitude is necessary to vigilance 
patience, wlf-denial, arid piTsr veranw ; and is 
requi'fiti; under alllictio/i, tcmptutioii, persecution, 
desertum, and deulh. 'I'he noble cause m which 
the Christian is cngrigoiJ; the glorious Mastor 
whonhe serves ; the piovLion llml i.s made for his 
si'curily ; the illustrious example i set beforohim; 
the aiiprohation of a goiwl conscience; and tho 
graml prostnet he has in vvw, are all powerful 
motives hi the exeri'ise of this grace. Watts' a 
^cr. ser. 31 ; Erans's Stir. ser. 19. vol. i. ; 
Steele's ChriMan Hero; Mason's Scr. vcl. i. 

FORTUNE, a name which, among the an- 
cients, seoinod^o have denoted a ])rinciplc of for- 
tuity, whereby things came to pass without being 
necessitated thereto; but what and whence that 
qirinciplc is, tliey do not seem to have ever pre- 
eisely ilwught. It dees not apiieai that the an- 
tiquity of the word i.'fvcry high. It is acknpw.» 
lodged, on all hands, •that from \vbcnc» the 

Romans took their JoHuna, was a term inveni^ 
long after the times of Hcsioil and Ilomcr, m 
whose writings it no where occurs. The, philo-. 
siqildcal sense of the word coincides with wliat 
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Tul^rly caDed chance. It u difficult to ascertain 
5 rhat it denotes in the minds of those who now 
use the word. It has been justly observed, that 
they who would substitute the name of provi- 
dence m lieu of that of cannot give any 

tolerabif sense to half the phrases wlierein the 
word occurs. 

FRAME. This word is used to denote jiny 
state of mind a man may be in ; and, in 'a re- 
limous sense, is often connected with the word 
f(S:lin£r, or Used synonymously with it. See 
Feeling. < 

“ If our frames are comfortable,” says one, 
“ we may make them the ma^c^r of our pndse, 
but not of our pride; we may make th^m out] 
pleasure, but^ not our portion ; we ijaav make 
them the maltcr or our encouragement, but npt 
the ground of our securityT Arc our frames dark 
and uncomfortable? they should hurvble us, but 
not discounige us ; they siiould quicacn us, but 
not obstruct us in our application for necessary 
and suitable grace ; they should make us see our 
own em[)tinoss, but not make us 8usi)cct the fulness 
of Christ; they should make us see our own 
unworthiness, but not make us suspect the wil- 
lingness of Christ; they should make us see our 
own wsakness, but not cause us to suspect the 
strength of Christ; they should make us suspect 
our own hearts, but not the firmness and freeness 
of the promises. 

FRANCISCANS, a rcli^us order founded 
by St. Francis in thP year 12D9. Francis was the 
son of a merchant of Assisi, in the province of 
Umbria, who, having led a dissolute life, was re- 
claimed by a fit of sickness, and afterwards tell 
into an extravagant devotion that looked less like 
religion than alienation of mind. Soon after this, 
viz. in the year 1206, hearing the passage repeated 
in which Christ addresses his apostles, Provide 
neither gold^ nor silver^ Scc,f Matt. x. 9, 10. he 
was led to consider a voluntary and absolute 
poverty as the essence of the Qospel, and to pre- 
scribe thb poverty as a sacred rule ^th to him- 
self and to the few that followed him. Tliis new 
society, which appeared to Innpcent HI. extreme- 
ly adigpted to the present state of the church, and 
proper to restore its declining credit, was solemnly 
approved and confirmed by Honorius III. in 
12^ and had made a considerable progress be- 
fore the dcatii of its founder in 1226. Francis, 
through an excessive humility, would not suffer 
the monks of his order to be called /rafres, i. e. 
brethren or friars ; but fraterculi^ i. e. little bre- 
thren, or friars minor, by which denomination 
they have been generally since distinguished. 
The Franciscans and Dominicans were zealous 
and active friends to the oapal hierarchy, and in 
return were distinguished by bccutiar privileges 
and honourable employments. The Franciscans, 
in particular, were invested with the treasure of 
ample and extensive indulgcncies, the distribution 
of which was committed to them ^y the popes as 
a mean Jiff subsistence, and a rich indemnification 
fi>r their vdluntarv poverty. In consequence of 
this grant, the rule of tho founder, which abso- 
lutely prohibited both personal and collective pro- 
perty, Bp that neither the individual nor the coin- 
munky were toa'jpossess eitl^cr fund, revenue, or 
any worldly gWk was considered as too strict 
and severe^ and dispensed with soon after his 
death. In 1231, Gregory published an in- 
terpretation of this nile^ inlf.^ating its rigour; 
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which was fiirther confirmed by Innocent I V; in 
1245, and by Alexander IV. in 1247. These 
milder operations'^ were zealously opposed by a 
branch or the Franciscans, c^led the ^intual ; 
and their comj^nts were regarded by Nicholas 
IH. who, in 1279, published a famous constilution, 
confirming the rule of St. Francis, and contain- 
ing an elut)onite explication of the maxims he re- 
commended, and trie duties he prescribed.. In 
1287, Matthew, of Agua Sparta, being elecuJi — 
general of the order, discouraged the ancient di^ 
cipllne of the F^ru'^iscans, and indulged his 
moSlks in abandoning even the ap{jearaiic« of 
poverty ; and tins conduct infiameu the indigna- 
tion of the spiritual or austere I^ranciscans ; so 
that, from the year 1290, seditions and schisms 
arose in an order that had been so famous for its 
pretended disintercBtcdness and humility. ^ Such 
was the enthusiastic frenzy of the Franciscans, 
that they impiously maintained that the founder 
of their order was a second Christ, in all respects 
similar to the first, and that their iiii^itution and 
discipline were the true Gospel of Jesus. Ac- 
cordingly Albizi, a Franciscan, of Pisa, published 
a book in 1383, with the applause of his order, 
entitled the Book of the Conformities of St. Fran- 
is with Jesus Christ. In the beginning of this 
century the whole Franciscan oruer was' divided 
into two parties ; the one., embracing the severa 
discipline and absolute poverty of St. Francis^ 
were called e^iriiuals ; and the other, who in- 
sisted on mitigating the austere injunctions of 
their founder, were denominated bi ethrcn of the 
community. These wore long, loose, and good 
habits, with large hoods ; the former were clad in 
a strait, coarse, and short dress, pretending tha 
this dress was enjoined by St. Francis, and that 
no power on earth had a right to alter it. Neither 
the OKideration of Clement V . nor the violence of 
John, XXII. could appease the t^ult occasioned 
by these two parties; however, tlieir rage sub- 
sided from the year 1329. In 1368 these two 
parties were formed into two large iKxlies, com- 
prehending the whole Franciscan order, viz. the 
conventucu brethren^ and the brethren of the oh- 
servancCf or obscrvalion^ from whom sprang tlie 
Capuchins and Recollets. The gener^ opmion 
is, that the Franciscans came into England in the 
vear 1224, and had their first house at Canter- 
Luiy, and their second at London ; but there is 
no certain oci^ount of their being here, till king 
Henry VII. built two or three houses for them. 
At the dissolution of the monasteries, tho con- 
ventual Franciscans had alx>ut fifty-five hou^ 
which were under seven custodies or wardenships, 
viz. those of London, Worcester, York, Cam- 
bridge Bristol, Newcastle, and Oxford. 

FRATERNITY, in the Ron^ Caj^boUc 
countries^ signifies a society for the improvSnent 
of devotion. Cf these there are several sorts, as^ 

1. The Fraternity of the Rosary, founded by SU 
Dominic. It is divided into two branches, called 
the common rotary, and the perpetueU roiqry; the 
former of whoja aifi obliged to confix and com- 
municate gveiy first Sunday in the month, and 
the latter to repeat the rosaiy continually. — 2, 
The Fraternity of the Sc^ulaiy, whom it is pro- 
tended, according to the Sabbatine bull of pope 
John XXII. the Bjessed Virgin has prQiniiii& to 
deliver out of hell the first Sunday aftet their 
death. — 3. l^e Fraternity of St. Francin^a girdle ,, 
m clothed with a sack of gfey colour, ^hich^lhil^ - 
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'tbVith a cord; and in procossions walk bara* 
footed^ carrying in their hands a wooden croas.^. 
That of Bt. Austin’s leathern gifdle. comprehends 
a mat many devotees. Italy, Spain, and Portu- 
gal, are the countries where are seen the greatest 
number of these fraternities, some of which as- 
sume the name of arch-fraternity. Pope Cle- 
ment VII. instituted the arch-fraternity of charity, 
i^uph distphutes bread every Sunday among the 
— jjtJor, and gives portions to forty poor girls on the 
feast of St. Jerome>, their patrQp. The Fraternity 
of Death buries such dead as are abandoned by 
their relations^ and causes masses to be celebrated 
for them. 

FRATRICELLI, an enthusiastic sect of! 
Franciscans, which msc in Italy, and particularly 
in the marqmsate of Ancona, about the year 1^4^ 
The word is an Italian diminutive, signifying 
fraterculiy or “little brothers,” and was here 
used as a term of derision, as they were most of 
them apostate monks, whom the Italians caliyro- 
telH, Of fratricelli. For this reason, the term 
fratricelliy as a nick -name, was given to many 
other sects, as the Catharists, the W aldenscs, &c. 
•^lowevcr diiferent in their opinions and their con- 
duct. But this denomination, applied to the 
austere jwirt of the Fraiicis^'ans, was considered 
as honourable. See Francisoans, 

The founders of this sect were P. Maurato and 
P. de Fossombroni, who having obtained of pope 
Celeatin V. a permission to live in solitude after 
the manner of hermit s, and to observe the rule of 
St. Francis in all its rigour, several idle vagabond 
inonks joined them, who, living after thetr own 
fancies,' and making all f)erfection to consist in 
poverty, were soon condemned by jKipe Boniface 
VlII. and his successor, and the in(iuisilors or- 
dered to j)roceed against them as heretics, which 
CAimmission they executed with their usual bar- 
barity. Upon this, retiring into Sicily, PeterJohn 
Oliva de Serignan had no sooner published his 
comment on Uie Afiocalypse, than they adopted 
his tenets. They held the Romish church to lx* 
Babylon, and proposed to establish another far 
more ]x*rfcct one : they maintained that the rule 
of St. Francis was tlie. evangelical rule oliserved 
by Jesus Christ and his apostles. They foretold 
tne reformation of the church, and the restoration 
of the true Gospel of Christ by the genuine fol- 
lowers of St. Francis ; and declared their assi'nl 
to almost all the doctrines which were published 
under the name of the abbot Joachim, in the “ In- 
troduction to the Everlasting Gosfiel,” a hook puf> 
lished ill 1250, and explained by one of the spi- 
ritual friars, whose name was Gerhard. Among 
other errors inculcated in this hook, it is pretended 
that St. Francis Was the angel mentioned in Rev. 
xw. ^ and had promulgated to tlie world the true 
arid everlasting Gosjxd ; that the GosijcI of Christ 
was to be abrogated in 12G0, and to give place to 
this new and everlasting Gospel, which was to be 
aubstituted in its room ; and that the ministers of 
this great reformation were to be humble' and 
barefooted friars, destitute of oil worldly employ- 
menta. Some say, they even elected sa pope of, 
their church ; at least they appointed a general 
with superiors, and built monasteries, Ac. Be- 
■ides the onions of Oliva, tliey held that the sa- 
enutfenki of the church were invalid, because 
thofle who administered thenrliad no longer any 
•power or jurisdiction. They were condemns 
John u ponswjueqcetifl 
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whose cruelty they r^arded him as the true anti- 
christ; but several of them, returning into G4 n 
many, were sheltered by Lewis, diAe of Bavarisi 
the emperor. 

There are autifentic rapords, from which it ap- 
pears that no less than 2000 persons were kimt uy 
me Inquisition, fronr the year 1318 to the time of 
Innocent VI. for their inflexible attachment to the 
order *of St. Francis. The severities against them 
were again revived, towards the close of the ^ 
teenth century, by pope Nicholas V. and his sue- 
tesBors. However, all the i^rsecutions which this 
sect endured were not stimcient to extinguish it ; 
for it subsisted Utitil the times of the Refonnation 
in Gerayiny, when its remaining votaries adopted 
t\9b cause and embraced the doctrine and discip- 
Unc of Luther. 

FRAUDS, PIOUS. See Pious Frauds. 
FREE #.GENCY igtlio power of following 
one’s inclination ; or whatever the soul does with 
full bent of preference and desire. Many and 
king have licen the disputes on this subject ; not 
that man has bf*en denied to bo a free agent, but 
the di.^>ute has been in what it consists. See ar- 
ticles Lirurty and Will. A distinction is made 
by writers tx'tween free agency^ and what is called 
the Arminian notion of tree will. TJJie cffie con- 
sists merely in the power of following our pre- 
vailing inclination; the other in a sumxised power 
of acting contrary to it, or at least ot ('.hanging it. 
The one predicates freedom of the man ; thootner 
of a faculty in man ; which Mr. Locke, though 
an anti-necessarian, explodes as an alisurdity. 
The one g(x*« merely to render us accoufltable 
lieings ; the other arrogantly claims a part, Vra, 
the very tinning point of salvation. Accoraing 
^ the latter, wc need only certain helps or assist- 
ances, granted to men in common, to enable us 
to choose the path of life ; but, according to tho 
former, our hearts Ix-ing by nature wholly de- 
praved, we need an Smighty and inviuciblo 
Power to renew them. See Nkcebsity. 

FREE-THINKF.R, an appellation given to 
those persons who deny revelation or the Chris- 
tian religion. One of the most admirnhic and 
]M)intcd addresses to free-thinkers any whrte to 
be met with, may be found in thc! dedication to 
Warburlon’s liivino Legation of Moses. Sec 
also an admirable pajx^r in the Ouardian, No. 
70; artd article PRisra. 

FRENCH CHURCH. See Church Gal- 

LICAN, 

FRENCH PROPHETS. They first ap- 
peared in Daufjhiriy and Vivarais. In the year 
IGH8, five or six hundred Protestants of lioth 
sexes gave themselves out to lx» prophets, and in- 
spired of the Holy Ghost. They soon became 
so numerous, that there were many thousamhi of 
them inspired. '^rUey were fxiople of all ages and 
sexes without distinction, though the*^ greatest part 
of them were Ixiy*' and girls from six or seven to 
twehty-five yeais of age. ^ They had strange fits, 
which <^ame ujMin them with tremblings ami faint- 
ings as in a swoon, which made them stretch out 
their arms and legs, and stagger several times be- 
fore they dro[)|Hi!d down. I’liey struck themselves 
with their hands, they^ell on their backs, shut 
their eyes, and hcavc(kwith their breasts. TJ^ey 
remained a while in trances, and, cximing out of 
them with twitchings, uttered all w hich came In 
their mouths. They, said they saw the heavene 
open, the angels, jiaradise, and-helL Those who 
N 2 
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trcr© just on the point of tcwiving the spirit of 
prophecy, drop|>pa down not only in the asaem- 
Wies, crying out mez-cy, bpt in the fields, and in 
their own houses* 'riic least of their assemblies 
nnide up four or fivo hundred, 'and some of them 
amouuj|J<l to even three hr four tliouBand persons. 
When the proidicts had for a while been under 
agitations of hotly, they began I o prophesy. The 
burben of tlieir profihecies was — Amend •your 
liven; repent yp : the end of all things draws 
n%gh! The liills resounded witli their loud cries 
for mercy, and imprecations against tlie priests,, 
the church, the pope, and against the anii-chris- 
tian dominion, with predictions url he approach- 
ing fall of pt^pery. All they said at thes^* times 
Wjib heard and recoivetl with reverence rfnd a\^. 

In the year HOft^ three or four of these [irt>- 
phets came over into England, and brought their 
prophetic spirit along with them, \^ich disco- 
vered itself in the sarin^ways arul jftiniiers, by 
ecstacies, and agitations, and inspirations under 
them, as it had done in rraneo ; and they propa- 
gated the like spirit to others, so tlnit before tlic 
year was out, there were two or three hundred 
of these prophets in and alajut London, o<* both 
eeites, of all ages, irieriy women, and childivn ; 
and they had delivered, under inspiration, four or 
live hundred^ prophetic warnings. 

The great tlungs they pretendf'd by their spirit 
was, to give warning of the neat approach of the 
kingdom of God, the happy times of the church, 
the millennium stale, 'i'heir message was, (and 
tliey wore to prcwlaiiu it as hendds to the Jews, 
and every nation under heaven, l>eginning at 
England,! that the grand jubilct;, the acceptable 
year of tnc Lord, the uccomplishm<‘rit of those 
numerous Scriptures concerning the nEw heaven, 
and the new earth, the Icingdovi of the Messiah^ 
the marriage of the Gamh, the frst resurrection, 
or the new Jerusalem descending from above, 
were now even at the door ; that tins great (opera- 
tion was to be wrought on the part of man by 
spiritual anus only, pnx^eeding from the mouths 
of those who sboidd, by inspinition, or the 
mighty gift of the Spirit, Ihj stmt fortli in groat 
iiumben to labour in the vineyard; that this 
mission of his servants should be witiic8s(jd to by 
signs and wonders from heaven, by a deluge of 
judgments on the wicked universally throughout 
the world, as famine, pe.stilence, earthquakes, 
&c. ; that the cxterininating angels shall root out 
the tares, and there shall remain upon the earth 
only good corn ; and the works oi men being 
thrown down, there shall be but one Lord, one 
&ith, one heart, one voice among mankuid. Thc^r 
declared that all the great tilings they spoke of 
would be manifest over the whole earth wkliin 
the term of three ye^irs. 

These prophets also pretended to tlie rift of 
languages, of discerning the secrets of the iieart, 
the gift of ministration of the same spirit to otliers 
by the laying on of the hands, andi the gift of 
healing. To prove they were really inspired by 
the Holy Ghost, they alleged the cximplete joy 
and satisfaction they cxfierienced, th$ spirit of 
prayer, which was [loured forth U|)on them, aud 
the ansmMf their prayer to God. 

FRiiSIr (Brother,) a t|rm common to the 
monks of all orders. In a more pt^culiar sense, 
it is restrained to such monks as are not priests ; 
for those in orders are usually dignified with the 
appeSa ion offfUher^ 
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FRIENDSHIP, a mutual attachment ssih- . 
sisting between two persons, and '^rising not 
merely from the general principle of bcmevoToncc, 
from rmoliona of gratitude for favours received, 
from views of interest, nor from instinctive aflcc- 
tioii or animal passion ; but from an opinion en- 
tertaini‘d by each of them that the other is adorn- 
ed with sonic able or resjicctable q^ualitica Vari- 
ous have been the oiiinions resp(H;ting friendship. 
Some riJive asserted that tli«‘i‘e is no such thklg 
in the w'orld ; ol hcr“ Imve excluded it from the 
list of Christian virlu**fl’; while others, belieyinjg 
th(#i) 08 sibilitv of its existence, suyiposc that it is 
very mrn. 'Tb the two former n'lnarks we may 
reply, that there is every leason to brliev;e that 
there has been, and is such tiling as friendship. 
The Scriptures present us Inith with examples 
of, and precepts eoncerniug it. David and Jona- 
than, Paul and Tiiiiottiy, our Lord and Lazarus, 
a.s well as John, are striking inbtan(!cs of friend- 
ship. Solomon exhorts us, in language so ener- 
getic, as at onec shows it to be our dfity to culti- 
vate it. “ Thine own friend and thy lather’s 
friend forsake not;” “Make sure of thy friend, 
for Cnthful are the wounds of a friend,” &c. The 
gen' and injunctions of tlu' Christian religion 
scon. . i90 to inculcate this virtue ; for it not only 
comniaiidB universal benevolence to men, but 
promotes the strongest love and friendship lie- 
tvvecn those whose minds are (Milinhtened by 
divine gmee, and wlio behold in enidi otlier the 
image of their Divine Master. As friendship, 
however^ is not enjoyed by every one, and as the 
want of it arises often from ourselves, we shall 
here subjoin, from an eminent writer, a few re- 
marks by way of advice n^spccting it. — 1. We 
must not exyx'ct perfei'tion in any with whom we 
contract fellowship. — 2. We must not lie liurtbv 
ditrorences of opinion arising in intercourse with 
our Irii'iids. — It is niateriri to the [ireservation^f 
friendsliip, that oyjennt'Ks of tcMiiyier and obliging 
manners on both hands be cultivated. — 4. iVe 
.must not listen rashly to evil reports against 
our friends. — 5. Wc must not desert our I'rienda 
in danger or distress. IJlair's Seim. s(?r. 17, vol. 
iv. ; J3p. Porleus's Serm. vol. i. ser. 15. ; W. 
Mclmoth^s 'Pranslation bf Cicero^s Lcelius, in a 
Note. 

FRIENDS, SOCIETY OF. See auiKERs, 

FRUGALITY, is the keeping due bounds in 
cxjicnces ; it is the happy mean between parsi- 
mony on the one hand, and prodigality on the 
other. The example of Christ, Jolm vi. 12; tho 
injunctions of Quel’s word, Luke xv. 1. Prov. 
xviii. 9; the evil cHccts of inattention to it^ Luke 
xi. 1, 13 ; the peace and comfort which arise from 
it, together with the good whicli. it enables us to 
do otTiers, should o(>erate as moUvee to excite \jp 
to the practice of it. Wood*s Serm. on FVkj 
galily, 1795 ; Robinson^ a Mor. Ex. ex. 3 ; Ridg* 
ley's Body of Oiv. 54(1, 3d edition. 

FUNERAL RITES, ceremonies accompa- 
nying the interment or burial of any person. 

The first people who seemed to have prid any 
attention their dead were the E^ptLins. They 
took grcarcare in embalnung tnoir bodies, and 
building proper repositories for them. This gave 
birth to those wonders of the world, the Egyptian 
pyramids. On the death, of any person axnonff 
them, the parents and friends pui on mohriifw 
habi^ and abstained from all banquets and en- 
te]]|oininente. This mouruing lasted from foity t 
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- toa seventy days, during which time they era- the clergy towards the people. The coxpae is 
Iwlmcd the.Mv.^ Before the dead were allowed placed in the chunfh, surrounded with I^htod 
to l>e deposited in the tomb, they underwent a tapers. After the ofRrc for the dead, mas^W 
solemn judgment. If any one stcpjaslforth, ac- saidj then the oftieiating priest sprinkles the 
cused them, and prow'd that the deceased Irad led corpse thriee with ludr water, and as often ^xowS 
an evil life^ the judges pronounced sentence, and incense on it* *l^he but^Y biding laid in the grave, 
the body was ]>Techidod from huriid. Even their . I he friends sujd the relations of the ^deceam ^ 
sovereigns underwent this judicature; and Dio- sprinkle the urave with holy water, 
dorus Biculus asserts, ihat many kings hod lieen TJie funeral ceremonies of tlie Greek church 
'Vlfirived of the honours of Imrial, and that the are much the aanie with those of the Latin. It 
tciTOTs of such a fate had a salutary influence on nee<ls only to be observed, that, after the funeral 
the virtue of their kings. service, thev Iciss the crucifix, and salute 4h6 

The funeral rites among the Hebrews #rere mouth and forehead of the diM^caaetl ; after which, 
solemn and magnificent. The relations and^ each of the company eats a bit of bread, ana 
friends rent their clothes; and it wjis usual to drinks a glass of wine in the church, wishing the 
bend the dead person’s thumb into the hand, and ^ul II. good repose, and the afflicted family all 
to fasten it in that ^losture with a siring, be- consolation. JJinghanVs Kr\£. Brit.} 

cause the thumb then having the figure of Duxtorpit Si/nag. p. 503. 
the hame of God, they thought the devil would FUTURE ST AT El, a term made use of in 
not approach it They made a funeral oration relation t# the existence of the soul after death, 
at the grave, after which they prayetl; then, That there is such a slate of existence, wd have 
turning tife face of the deceased towai^s heaven, every T(‘uson to bidieve ; “ for if we suppose,’’ 
they said, Go in peace.” says a good writer, “ the events of Ibis life to have 

The GriHjks used to put a niece of money in no reference to another, the whole state of man 
the mouth of the deceased, wiiieli was thought beromes not only inexplicable, but contradictory 
lobe the fare over the infernal river: llicy al>- mid incoiisistent. The [Kwvers ol' the inferior 
stained from b.UK|uetfl; ton*, cut, or shaved f I leir animals are perfectly fruitetl to their station, 
liair; soiiK'timea throwing thrmselvi's on the They know nothing higher thmi^thclf present 
ground, and rolling in the dust; heating their condition. In gratifying their aojKitites, they fulfil 
breasts, and even tearing their fit's)! with their their destiny, and puss away. — Man, alone, comes 
n liM. forrii to act a part which carries no meaning, and 

The funeral rites among the Romans were (eiid.s to no end. Endowed w'ith capacities which 
very numerous. — They ke[)t the dec^'ascxl seven extend far Iv^yond his ivreseut sphere, fitted by his 
days, and wa.sl;ed himVvery day with hot water, rational nature* for running the race of immor- 
and sometimes with oil, if |iossibly he niiglit Ik* tality, he Is .siopjied short in the very eutranco of 
revived, in case he wore only in a slumber; and his course. He squanders his activity on pur- 
rvery now and then his fiionds, meeting, made- suits wlieli he diseerns to Ix' vain. He languishes 
« horrible sliout with the same view ; hut. if thc)^* for knowledge which is plarx‘d beyond his reach, 
found he did ind revive, lie was dres'^ed and eni- He thirsts after a liappincss which he is doomed ^ 
halmed, vyith a p<'rformance of a varic'ty of sin- never to enjoy. Ho sc'cs and laments the disas- ^ 
giilar ceremonies, artd at last brought to tth' fuiie- tors of his stiite, and yet, upon this supposition, 
r.d pil(‘, and burnt; after w'liich his ashes wer\' can find iiothinir to remedy them. Has the cter- 
gathored inclosed in ari urn, and deposited in the iial (lOvl any pleasure in sjKirting himself with 
siqadclire or tornk ' such n scene of iiu^*rv and folly, as this life j[if it 

The ancient Christians testified their abhor- had no eoiinerion with another,) must exhibit to 
rerico of the pagan c'listom of burning their dead, hi.s eye ? Did lie ( dl into existenc-c this magiiifi- 
aad always deposited the b.xly entire in the cent universe, adorn it with so much beauty and 
ground; and it was usual to bestow the honour splendour, and Hurrouiid it with those glorjoua 
vif oinbalmUig upon the martyrs, at least, if not luminaries which we In'liold in the lieavcna, only 
upon others. They prepared rhe body for burial that some geinjrations mortal men might arise 
by wa.shiiig it with water, and dressing it in a to Ik IioUI these wonders, and then disappear for 
funeral altirc. This was | ler formed by ricur re- ever? How unsuitabU* in this case wore 
lations, or |K’rsons of such dignity as the rire^um- liubifotion to the wretched inhabitatit 1 . How in- 
stances of the decca.sed re^juireil. Psalnvxly, or coiifaisterit the commenceraerit of hi« being, and 
fiinging of psalms, was tlie great ceremony used the mighty preparation of his powers and facul- 
in all ^funeral proexissions among the ancient ties, with his despicable end! How contradio 
Christians. • lory, in fine, were every thing which concerns 

• in the Romish church, when a pt'Tson is dead, the state of man, to the wisdom and perfection of 

• they wash the body, and put a crucifix in his his Maker!” 

nand. At the foot stands a vessel of lioly water, arul But that thereis such a stale is clear from many 
ft sprinkler, tliat they who come in may sprinkle passages of the New Testament, John v. 24; 
both themselves and the deceased. In tlic mean Acts vH. ft; Rom. viiL 10, II ; 2 Cor. v. 1, 2; 
time /wme priest stands by the corpse, and prays Phil, i 21}*1 Thess. iv. 14, v. 10; Luke xvi. 
for the deceased till it is laiilin the earth. In the 22, c&c. But though these texts prove the point, 
funeral procession tlie exorcist walks first, carry- yet some have doubted whether there be any 
ing the holy water : next the cross hearer ; after- where in the Old Testament any reference to a 
wards the rest of the clergy; aqd, last of aft, the future state at all. The case, said, appear* 
offleiating priest They all sing tlie miserere^ to bo this: the Mhsoic covenant oontaiflBd no 
and some oOier psalms^ and at tlie end of each promises diroctly felating to a future stat^ p«>- 
a requiem. It is said, tliat the faces of de- bably, as Dr. Warburton asserts, and argons at 
oe^ laymen must be tamed towanhl the altar lar^ because Moses was secure syuol pro- 

*iqluui ftiey are |4ac ffd in the church, and those of viucuxe^ and iheri*foire needed not sa l wtdi aiy sano* 
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doiui taken from a future 0 ta(|e, without the belief that we cannot wonder that we find in the writ- 
er which the doctrine of an universal providence' ings of the propliets manjr etrong expressions of 
calhiot ordinatily be vindicated, nor tne general such an expectation,^ particularly Gen. xlir. 18 ? 
sanctions of relij^on secured. But, in opposition Ps. xvi. 9 to 11 ; xvii. last verse; ixxiii. 17, 27 ; 
to this sentiment, as Doddridge observes, “it is Eccl. ii. 15, 16, &c.; vil. 12, 15; Is. Hi. 10, 11; 
evident that good men, ewn betfite Moses, were Ezek. xviii. 19, 21 ; JFob xix. 23, 37 ; Dan, xii. 2; 
animated' by views of a future state, Heb. xi. 13, Is. xxxv. 8; xxvi. 19. The same thing jnay also 
16; as he himself plainly warf, 24 to 2Gth verse; be inferred from the i^rticular promises m^e to 
and that the promises of heavenly felicity were Daniel, Dan. xii. 13; to Zarubbabcl, Hag. H. 23; 
contained even in the covenant nrade with Ahra> and to Joshua, the high priest, Zech. iii. 7 ; 'IftSL^ 
ham, wUch the Mosaic could not disannul. Sue- well as from tho6<« historical facts recorded in the 
ceding providences also confirmed the natural |,01d Testament of the murder of Abel, the trans- 
arguments in its favour, as every remarkable in- latioh of Enoch and Elijah, the death of Moses, 
terposition would do; and when general promises and the story of the Witch of Endor, and from 
were made to the obedient, and an equal provi- what is said of the appearance of angels ti\ and 
dence relating to the nation established oh na.J their converse with gooi] mciiy* See articles In- 
tional conformity to the Mosaic institution, and | termf.diate State, Resohuhct ion, and Soul; 
not merely to the general precepts of virtue; as also, Doddridge^a I^cturesj Icc. 216; Warhur- 
such an equal providence would necessarily in- ityti's Divine Legation of Mosea^ vol. ii. p. 553- 
volve many of tiie best inon in national rubi, at 5fi8 ; Dr, Addirigton^a Diasertationa on the Re- 
a time when, by preserving their integrity in the Ugiaus Knowledge of the Ancient Jews and 
midst of general apostacy, their virtue was most Patriarchs^ containing an Inquiry intb the Evi- 
conspicuous : such good men, in such a state, deuces of their Belief and Expectation of a 
would have vast additional reasons for expecting Future State ; Blair's S^mon^^ ser. 15, vol. 1 ; 
fbture rewards, beyond what could arise from Robinson's Claude^ vol. i. p. 132 ; W. Joneses 
principles common to the test of. mankind; so vol. vLser. 12; Logan’s Sier. vol. ii.p. 413. 
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GAIANIT.®, a denomination which derived generation, because, in virtue thereof, the Word 
its nkme from Gaian, a bishop of Alexandria, in becomes like to Him from whom he takes the on- 
the sixth century, who denicu that Jesus Christ, ginal; or, as St. Paul expresses it, the figure or 
after the hypoetatical u^ion, was subject to any image of his substance ; i. e. of his being and nature, 
of the infirmities of human nature. " And hence it is, they say, that the second person 

GALILEANS, a sect of the Jevrt* which is called the Son; and that in such a way and 
arose in Judea some years after the birth of our Inanner os never any other was, is, or can be, be- 
Saviour. They sprang from one Judas, a native cause of bis own divine nature, he l^eirig the trucf 
of (^ukim, in Upper Galil#p, upon the oc!ca8ion proper, and natural Son of God, begotten by him 
of Augustus appointing the people to be muster- before all worlds. Thus he is called his own Son^ 
ed, wmeh they looked upon as an instance of ser- Rom. vui. 3 ; his only begotten £bn, John iii. 16. 
vitude which all true Israelites ought to oppose. Many liave attempted to explain the manner of 
They pretended that God alone should be owned this generation by dillerent similitudes ; but as 
as master and lord, and in other resfiects were of they throw little ^r no light up<jn the subject, w€ 
the opinion of the Pharisees ; but as they judged shall not trouble the reader with tin m Some, 
it unlawful to pray for infidel princes, they sepa- however, suppose that the term Son' of God refers 
rated themselves from the rest of the Jews, and to Christ os mediator ; and that his sonship dpes 
performed their sacrifices ajiart. As our Saviour not lie in his divine or human nature separately 
and his apostles were of Galilee, they were sus- considered, but in the union of both in one per- 
pected to be of ^e 8C»ct of the Galileans ; and son. See Luke i. 35 ; Matt. iv. 3 ; John i. 49 ; 
ll was on this princij^le, as St. Jerome observes, Matt. xvi. 16 ; Acts ix. 20, 22; Rom. i. 4. Itis. 
that the Pharisees laid a snare for liim, asking, observed, that it is impossible that a nature pro- 
Whether it were lawful to give tribute to Caesar? perly divine should be begotten^ sijice begetting, 
that in case he denied it, they might have an oc- whatever idea is annexed to it, must signify some 
oasion of accusing him. ^ ^ kind of production, derivation, and inferiority j 

GAZ ARES, a denomination which appeared consequently, that whatever is produced must 
about 1197, atOazare, a town of Dalmatia. They have a beginning, and whatever had a beginning/, 
held almost the same opinions with the Albi- was not from eternity, as Christ is said to lie, jW. 
gensos; but their distinguishing tenet was, that ix. 6; Col. i. 16, 17. That the sonship of Christ 
no human power had a right to sentence men to respects him as mediator will be evident, if we 
death for any crime whatever. ' compare John x. 30, with John xiv. 28. In the 

GEMARA See Talmud. former it is said, “ I and my Father arc qUe;** 

GENERAL CALL. See Calling. in the lattcf,.“My Eu^t^r is greater than I.“ 

GENERATION, ETERNAL, is a term These declaii^tions, however opposite they seem, 
used as descri^ive of the Father’s communicatii^ equally respect him as he is the Son ; but if his 
the Divine Nature to the Son. The Father is sonship primarilY and properly, signify the gene- 
said by some divines to have produced the Word, ^ raUon of his divine nature, it will be di^ult, if 
or 6oiLH,lrom all eternity, by way of generation ; not tmpu^iblc, according to that schcime, to make 
on wfam oecaskm, the wora generation raises a them harmonize. Considered as a distinct per- 
peq^ifii^ idea; that proeessbn which is really eon in the Godhead, without respect to hiB omce. 
idiected in the way ctf understanding, is called I as -mediator, it is ijn pftaajb fe thati in thfi saipis 
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) he should be both eqwd and inferior to his 
Father. Again; he expressly tells us himself, 
that “the Son can do nothing of himself; that 
the Father showeth Inm n.i things that he doth ; 
and that he giveth him to have tife in himself,'* 
John V. 19, 20, 26. Which expre8sii>n8, if applied 
to him as God, not as mediator, will reduce us ib* 
the disagreeable necessity of subscribing either to 
the ere^ of Arius, and maintain him to be God 
an inferior nature, and thus a plurality of 
Ghnlfl, or to emlirace th« doctrine of Socinus, who 
altows him only to be a God by ofliew. But i^ 
this title belong to him as a mediator, every ditfi- 
-culty is remov^. And, lastly, it is olwervod, that 
thoiigh Jesus be God, and the attributes of eter- 
nal existence ascribed to liim, yet the two attri- 
butes, eternal and wn, are not once expressed in 
the same text as referring to eternal generation. 
See article Sqn of Goi>; Owen on the Person 
tyf Christ; Pearson mi the Creed; liUlglcy's 
%** Body qf Divinity^ p. 73, 76, .3d. editiua; Gill's 
ditto, p. 205, vol. i. 8vo. edition ; Lambert's 
Semons, ser. 13, text, John xi. 35; Hodson'a 
JSssey on the Eternal Filiation of the Son of 
God; Watts's Works^ vol. v. p. 77. 

GENEROSITY, the disposition which 
prompts us to bestow f ivours which arc not the 

J mrcliase of any particular merit. It is diJIerent 
roa humanity. Humanity is an exquisite feel- 
ing we [lossess in relation to others, so as to 
gneve for their suHerings, resent their injuries, 
or to rejoice at their prosperity ; and as it arises 
frora sympathy, it requires no great self-denial or 
self-command ; but generosity is that by which 
we are led to prefer some other person to our- 
selves, and to sacrifice any interest of our own to 
the interest of another. , 

GENIUS, a good or evil spirit ordomon, who 
the ancients supposed was sot over each ^)erson to 
direct his birth, accompany him in his life,.aiid to 
be his guard. 

Genius signifies that aptitude which a man na- 
turally [xxssesses to perform well and ca.siiy that 
which others can do but indifierently, and with a 
great deal of pain. 

GEN riLE, in matters of religion, a Pagan, 
or worshipper of false gods. Tlie origin of tins 
word is deduced from the Jews, who culled all 
those who were not of their name, □"U gojim, 
i.e.genteSf which in the Grtaik transUtum ul the 
Old" Testament is reiidwed t* in which 
sense it frct^uently occurs in the New T^^ta- 
ment as in Matt. vi. 32. “ All these thing/thc 
nations or Gentiles seek.*’ — Whence the Latin 
church also used gentes in the same sense as our 
Gentiles, especially in the New Testament. But 
the word gentes soon got another Hignificatiun, 
Bjid no longer meant all such os were not Jews, 
but tqpse only who were neither Jews nor Chris- 
tians, but followed the superstitions of the Greeks 
and R^ians, &c. In this sense it continued 
amomjMt Christian writers, till their manner of 
speedliltdgethcr with their religion, was publicly, 
and by authority, received in tiie empire, when 
* gentiles^ from gcrUes^ come into usc^ and then 
noth words had two significations : viz. in trea- 
tises or laws concerning religion, they signifi^ 
Pagans, neither Jews nor Christiins; and in 
civil afiiaifs thc^ are used for all such as were nut 
Bomans. See HfisTBE^r, Paganism. 

• jGENTLEN ESS, softness or mildness of (bs- 
• posiHiuo and behaviour, little as this disposition 
^ 153 U 
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IB thought of by fnany. wo find it consiclimed fn 
Senpture as a characteristic of the true Chri^n. 
"The wisdom that is from above,’* saith 
James, ‘ is wntle," iii. 17. "This gentleness, 
indeed, is to liadistingpiahod from passive tame^ 
ness of spirit, and from unlimited compKanee with 
the^ manners of others. I'hat passive tameiiesi^ - 
w'hirh sulanits without a struggle to every en- 
erdkehmentof iheviojent and assuming, forms no 
part of Christian duty ; but, on the coiiira|y, ia 
destructive of genrrnUiappiness and order. That 
unlimited complaisance which on every occasion 
falls In with the opinions and manners of others, 
is so far from Iwing a virtue, thst it is itself a 
rice,* and the parent of many vices. It over- 
Mhrows all stcadiiieas of pt^ciule, and produces 
that sinful conformity with tlic world whi^ 
taints the whole character. In the ]>rescnt r>or- 
rupted s%te of humai^ manners, always to assent 
and to comply, is the very worst maxim we can 
adopt. 'J'rue gentleness, therefore, is terbe care- 
fully distinguishiHl from the mean spirit of cow- 
ards and the fawrnng assent of sycophants. It 
renounces no just right from fear ; it gives up no 
imi)ort*int truth from fiattery : it is, indetri, not 
only consistent with a firm iniml, but it necessa- 
rily rfM|uires a manly spirit and a ^xrd^>riiiciple, 
in order to give it any rt‘al value. It stands oj)- 
|K)8od to liarshiiess ana stwerity, to pride and arro- 
gance, to violence aiid oppression : it is projierly 
lliiit part of charity whicii makes us unwilling to 
give pain to any of our brethren. Compassion 
prompts us to relieve their wants; forlHiarance 
prevents us from ri'taliating their injuries ; meek- 
ness restrains our angry passions ; candour our 
severe ji^ginents ; but gentleness corrects what- 
ever is onensive in our manner, and, by a constant 
train of humane attentions, studies to alleviate 
the biiiiicn of enmmou mii!rf*ry.” 

GENUFLECTION, the act of bowing or 
liending the knee, or rather of kiu'ding down. 
The Jesuit RosweyU, in his Onoinasticon, shows 
that genuflection, or kneeling, has been a very 
ancient custom in ihe church, and even under the 
Old Testament dis; ensalion ; and that this prac- 
tice was observed throughout all the year, ex- 
C(‘pting on Suruluys, and during the time from 
Easter to Whitsuntide, when kneeling was for- 
biddem by tiie council of Nic*. Olliers have 
sikov n, that the custom of not kneeling on Bun- 
days had obtained trom the lime of the ajxkstleH, ns 
apjM'urs from St. Irenajus and Tcrtullian; and 
the Etbiopic churck scru]mlously attached to the 
ancient ccrcinunu’H, still retains that of not kncclt 
mg at divine service. I'lic Russians esU-ein it an 
indecent posture to worship God on the knees. 
The Jewr usually praved standing. Ban.riius is 
of opinion that genullixition was not established 
in tne year of Christ 58, from that passage in 
Acts XX. 36, where St. Paul is expn‘8sly inen- 
tiuned to kneel down at prayer; but Seurin 
shows tliat nbthing can be tlM5nc.e concluded. 
The same gutlior remarks, also, that the ])riini- 
tive Christians curried the practice of genu/k'clioii 
so far, that some of them had worn cavities in the 
floor winsrc they prayed; and St. Jvrome relates 
of St. James, thajt he ‘had contracted a hurdoe.'ts 
on bis knees equal tft that of camels. 

GERMAN (REFORMED) CHURCH. 
The memtiers of tliis denomination were among 
the early settlers in Pennsylvania. They are 
descended from the Reformed or Calviinsiic 
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Church in Gormany. They femainecl in a ecat- 
Icred stale, till 1746, when the Rev. Michael 
, Schlatter, who was sent from Euro{)e for the 
, pur jxwe, collected them together. They are found 
nrincipally in Pennsylvania; a fe\t in Maryland> 
Virginia, Ohio, and other states. Their church 

g overn me nt is essentially presbyterian, though 
icir highest judicature is termed a 83 mcMl. The 
synod of the German Reformed Chiunh ii 
pose^ of seven classes — cast Pennsylvania, Lc- 
nanon, Susquchanni^ west Pennsylvania, Zion, 
Mainland, and Virginia. The synod pf Ohio, 
not in immediate connexion with the general sy- 
nod, on account of its distance, have in their 
connexion 14 ordained ministers, and one candi- 
date, and alK)ut 100 swod congregations. - There 
IS, in addition, an indei>endent hexly, called a sy- 
nod of the German Reformed CJlmrch, in the 
eastern part of Pennsylvariia.— B. O 

GHOST, HOLY. See Hoi.y Ghost. 
GIFT OF TONGUES, an ability given to 
the apostles of readily and intelligibly speaking a 
variety of languages which they had never learnt, 
'rhis was a most glorious and im{K)rtant attesta- 
tion of the Gosjjel, as well us a suitable, and, in- 
deed, in ^u'ir eiroiiuHtancos, a necessary furni- 
ture for the nrssioii for uliich the afwstles and 
their assistants were designed. Nor is there any 
reason, with Ur. Middleton, to uinlcrstand it as 
ixieroly an occasional gift, bo that a person might 
speak a language most (lueully one uour, and l)e 
entirely ignorant of it iti the next ; which neither 
agrees with vyhat is s;ii(l of the abuse of it, nor 
would have l»ecn su/]ici('nt to answer the end 
proiKwed. See Acta ii. See Gi// and Henry in 
he . ; Jorlin's Remarks^ vol. i. p. 15 — 2](; E^aay 
an the Gift of Tongues; Middleton* s MisceL 
Works, vol. ii. p. 371); Doddridge's I^ct. lee. HI. 

GlLBEUriNES, a religious order; thus 
called from St. (rillM'rt, of Seiupringham, in the 
county of Lincoln, who founded the same alxiut 
the year 11 W; the monks of which observed the 
rule of St Augustine, and wen; accounted canons, 
and l!ie nuns that of St. Benedict, The founder 
of this order erect’d a double monastery, or rather 
two dilliTcnt ones, contiguous to each other ; the 
one for men, the othi*r for women, but parted by a 
very high wall. St. CtiUmtI liimself founded thir- 
teen monasteries ol” this order ; vi/.. four for men 
alone, and nine for men nnd woimni together, 
wliich hiui in them 700 brethren, and 1500 sis- 
ters. At the dissolution, then,' were about 
twenty-five houses of this order in England and 
Wkles. 

GLASSITES. The Glasaitea arc so denomi- 
nated from Mr. John Glas, their bmnder, who 
was a minister of tlic established kirk of Scot- 
land ; hut his followers are more generally known, 
out of Scotland, by the appellation of Sandema- 
nlans, from Mr. Robert Sundcinan. See San- 
okmania'Ns. 

Mr. Glas, about the year 1727, having offend- 
ed soohe of his brethren by certain fieculiar no- 
tions, both of justifying faith, and of the nature 
of Christ’s kingdom, as l>eing not of this world, 
was arraigned as an otfender In^fore the presby- 
tery of which he was a meipber, and afterwards 
prosecuted before the provincial synod of Angus 
iiiid Mearils ; and having been m thd course of 
that proseimtion, called in by the synod to aiiswer 
ccTiiun mlfeeai he gave such answers as were by 
bis judges aeamed inconsistent with the standard 
15:4 
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of the national religion ; e.g. being interrugated^ 

“ Is it your opinion that there is no warrant for a ^ 
nationm church under the Now Testament?” 
he answered, “ It is my ojiimon ; for 1 can sec ih> 
^churches instituted by Christ in the New Testa* 
ment, beside the univiTrsal, but congregational 
churches. ^ Neither do*I see that a nation can be 
a church, unless it could be made a congregation, 
as was the nation of Israel &c” Interrogated, 

“ Is it your opinion that a single congregation otv. 
hidicvers, with their pastor, are not under the 
(fcolesjufatical jurisdiction and authority of supe- 
rior church judicatures, nor censurable by them, 
either as U) dix!trine, worship, or practice ?” Ho 
answered, “ A congregation or churah of Jpsus 
f Christ, with its presbytery, is, in its discipline, 
Subject to no junsdietion under heaven.” And 
being interrogated, “Do you think yourself 
obligexl in consciimce to teai^li and puWish these 
your opinions, differing from the received doc- 
trines of this church, unto the people 7” he un- 
sweretl, “ I think myself obliged in con^ieiice to 
declare every truth of Christ, and keen nothing 
liack ; but to sjx’ak all the words of this life ; and 
to teai’h his jicople to observe all things whatsoever 
he irnamls, so far as 1 can understand : and 
that .(^withstanding of others differing from me, 
ami my being exjwscd to hazard in the declaimg 
of them.” f or these, and other opinions of a simi- 
lar nature and tendency, the synod suspended 
Mr. Glas from the exercise of his ofhee, in April 
1728; and, in the same year, he published “an 
ex}»ricalion of that proposition," contained in the 
foregoing answer, “a congregation, or church of 
Jesus Cnrist with its presbytery is, in its disci- 
pline, subject to no jurisdiction under heaven.” 
Jvir. Glas having persisted, not only in the ex- 
ercise of his office as a minister of Christ, not- 
withstanding the sentence of suspension, but also 
in the opinions expressed in his answers above 
referred to, the symxl of Angus and Moarns, after 
a great deal of previous procedure, by a plu- 
rality of j^otes, but not without protests entered 
by 8(>mo of their brethren, in Octolxjr 1728, “do- 
jx).s<’d him from the office of the holy niinistiy } 
prohibiting and discharging him to exercise tho 
same, or any part thereof, in all time coming, un- 
der the pain of the highest censures of the church,” 
From this sentence Mr. Glas miiiealed to the 
ncral asseinhly of the church of Scotland. In Oifi 
mean time he continued the exenase of his minis- 
try; and from among his numerous follower^ 
(tor his ]K>])ulaTity was tiicn great, notwithstand- 
ing the peculiarity of some of his opinionaj he 
formed a congregation on his own principles m a 
parish near Dundee, of which he had been ori- 
ginally ordained pastor. * 

In the year 1729, Mr. Glas published a tre^ Use 
entitled The Testimony of the King of Mar- 
tyrs, as expressed in the answer of Jesus Christ 
to Pilate, “ My kingdom is not of this wmld." In 
that treatise he has pretty fully illustiatealHiB sen- 
timents on the points of dispute between the sy 
nod and him. Thi^ appeal from the synod bcir^ 
referred toHhe commismon of assembly, they, 
after hearing his speech in. defence (published in 
his Works, vol. affirmed K«»ntf>nce of deposi- 
tion pronounced 

this aeposition, Jvxr. unas (;uiiuiiut^a 

of his ministry, though deprived of his stipend, 
and not only proaehed occasionally in of tho 

principal towns of Scotland, but elected chuichea, 
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• ^licrcvcr hfe found a comiie(«nt number of per- 
sons who adopted and coinoidetl with his opinions. 
In vindication H)f this course -he alleged, tliat his 
conduct in this matter was the Icgitiinoie conse- 
quence of the principles he bad oiiihrai’ed, and 
until those principh's were refuted h\ fair reason- 
ing, it was not to Im* experted f!mt the 8eiit»*ncc 
of the synod could loose him from the obligation 
laid u^n him by the law of Clirist t(»fm’ach the 

*ffosia3l. StM>n after the creetion of the church at 
Dundee, smaller congregations were put into 
church order at diftcrent places; such as Rdin- 
burgh, Perth, MontrceiC, AlwTdeen, Cifasgow, 
Paisley, &c. Olas, as lum lH*en observed, pub- 
liubod a variety of tmefs and treatises at difterent 
periods, all of them disct)veriiig talents of th»t 
Iiighest order; and aui'ing others who were led 
by the force of his arpimuMits to adopt his pecu- 
liar views, was a ^lr. Robert Saiideman, ori- 
ginally educated and destined for tlie iriiiiMry of 
the estalilishcd church, who Imving embraced 
Mr. ('lias’s principles, was soon after ordained an 
c Jder of the church at Pc-rth, from whence he uf- 
Uirwards movrxi to Edinburgh. Tic soon entered 
warmly into controversy with Mr. Ilcrvcy and 
others, and bceainc more conspicuous than liis 
master, and in some points has evidently pushed 
Mr. Glas’s peculiar sentiments to a greahT ex- 
treme than he ever carried them, if wo may judge 
from his published works. For the distiniruihbing 
doctrinal tenets usually ascribed to the. (jbissites, 
see the article on Svnukmanism. Adam's Re- 
Ughua World. Displayed^ vol. iii. — B. 

GLORY, praise, or honour, attributed to 
in adoration or worship. The state of felicity 
prepared for the r^hteoiis. Sec Hkavkn. 

7 Vie glory of God is the manifestation of tlje 
divine jicrfections in creation, providence, and 
grace. Wo may be said to give glory to God 
when we confess our sins, wlu'n wc luvp liim su- 
premely, when vve commit ours<*lves to him, are 
zealous in liis service, improve our talents, widk 
hurr.hly, thankfully, and cheerfully before him, 
and recommend, proclaim, or set forth his excel- 
lencies to others, Jos. vii. 19; Gal. ii. 20; John 
XV. K; Pb. 1. 23 ; Matt. v. 16. 

GN(.>>SIMAGH1, a name which distinguished 
ihose in the seventh century who were professed 
enemies to the Giu'wis ; i. e, tlic studied know- 
ledge or science of Christianity, which they rested 
wholly on. giKxl works ; calling it a useless lalwur 
to seek for Knowledge in the Scripture. In short, 
they contended for riic practice ot morality in all 
simplicity, and blamed those who aimed at iin- 
jjroving and ]K'rfeeting it by a deeper knowledge 
and insight into the dtictnnes and mysteries of 
' religion. The GnosimacTii were the very reverse ^ 

• of the Gnostics. 

tlNOSTICS, (from rv^TTixof, knowing?,), an- 1 
cient herc5lic8, famoiiH from the tirst rise ot Chris- 
tianity, principally in the east. U aiqwars from 
several passages of Scripture, ywirticularly 1 John 
ii. RJ; 1 TiiiL vi. 20; Col ii. R;’ that many per- 
sons were infected with the Gnostic heresy in the 
first century ; though the sect did not render | 
itself conspicuous, either for numbers or reputa- 
tion, before the liitr of Adrian, when some wri- 
ters erroneously dale its rise. The name was 
adopted by this sect, on the presumption that they 
were the only persons who Jiad the true know- 
ledge of Christianity. Acconlingly they lookwi 
’ ep all other Christie as simple, ignorant, and 
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barbarous persorl^ who explained ^ and fnterpi 
ted the sticnul writingSi in a low, literaJ, And un« 
edifying Blgnifitaiion. At first the Gnoatka 
were the only phers anq wits of tboiA 

times, who ft^fined fc^r themselves a p^uliar sys-^ 
teni of theology, agree.ihle to the plglosophy of 
Pythagoras and .Plato; to which they nccomixio- 
d.ifed all their interpretations of Scripture. But 
(linislies afterwards be<;iune a gcnorical name, 
comprelieiuliug divers sects and parties of here- 
lie.s, wlu» rose in the first eenturies; an<PwhO| 
though they dillered an oug themselves as to cir- 
cuinstauees, yet all agio “d in 'smoc .common prin- 
ciples. They rorru]>ted t)w dm-trine of the Gos- 
l)e^ by a profane mixture of the tenets of the 
oriental philosophy, coiu tjfiiing the origin of evil 
and the creation of the world, with its divine 
truths. Such were the Valcntiiiians, tiimonians, 
(iarpoe^tlins, Nicolaituns, &c. 

Giioimcs Boruetinfes also occurs in a good 
w'li.se, in the ancic'nt ecdesiastical writers, par- 
ticularly ( Semens Alexandririus, who in the per- 
boii of his GnoHtic describes the characters and 
<]ualitieB of a jierfi'et (Christian. This point he 
labourri in the seventh hook of his SirornatOt 
where ho shows that none but the Gnostic, or 
learned ])rrson, has any true reli^on. He 
affirnis that, were it possihli' fb^the knowledge 
of CitKl to lie separated from etoriiul wibation, the 
Gnostic would make no scruple to choose the 
knowleilgc ; and that if GckI wouUl promise him 
impunity in doing any thing be has once sjioken 
against, or ofl'er him heaven on thoise terms, ho 
would never alter u wliit of his measures. Jii this 
sense the father uses Gnostics, in opposition to 
the heretics of the same name ; affirming that the 
true Ginostic is grown old in the study of the 
holy Scripture, and that ho i>n\serves the ortho- 
dox doctrine of the aiJostles, and of the rhurrh ; 
wiiercas the false Gnostic abandons all the apos- 
tolical traditions, os imagining himself wiser than 
tlic apostles. 

Gnostics was sometimes also more particularly 
used for the succi .skoi*s of the Nicolaitans and 
CarpoiTutiaiifi, in the second century, upon their 
laying aside the numeR of the first authorH. Such 
as would be thoroughly acquaintefl with all their 
dortrincfl, reverii's, and vi.^doiiH, may consult St. 

I Irenama^ Tertulluin, Clcmcna Alcxandrinua^ 
Ofigen^ and St. Epiphamua; particularly llie 
first of these wrifers, who relates tJieir sentiincnta 
at largo, and confutes them. Indeed he dwells 
more on the Vulentinians than any other sect of 
GnoBtics; but he shown the general principles 
whereon all their mistaken opinions were found- 
ed, and the method they followed in explaining 
Scripture. He accuses them of introilueing into 
itdigion certatn vain and r'uUculous geneafogieM, 
i. e. Q kind of divine procieswons or enianations, 
which had no other foundation but in their own 
wild imagination. The Gnostics confessed, that 
these scoria, vor emanations, were no where ex- 
pressly delivered in the sacred writings; but in-' 
Histed that Jesus Christ had intimated them in 

S hies to such as could understand them. They 
theii theology not only on ^le. Gosfads an<j^ 
the epistles of Et. Paul, but also on the law of 
Moses and the pfophets. These last iTere pe- 
culiarly serviceable to them, on account of the 
allegones and allusions with which they abound, 
which am canalile of diircrent intcri>retathms ; 
though their Jfoctrinc concerning tho creatiou of 
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* the world by one or more inferior beings of an GOD, the aelf-exiiBtent. infinitely perfect, mnd • 
evil or imperfect nature, led them to tle^ the infinitely good Being who created and presses 
divme authority o( the books of the Old Testa- all things that have existence. As the Divuio 
meat, which contradicted this idle fiction, and Being possesses a luture for beyond the compre- 

' ^ed them with an abholretice of Moses and the hension of any of his creatures, of course that - 

• migion he taught; alleging, that he was actuated ture is inexphcable. “ All our knowledge of in- 
by the malignant author of this world; who con- visible objects is obtained by analogy ; that is, by 
suited his own glory and authority, and not the the resemblance which they bear to viable objects f 
real advantage of men. Their persuasion that but as there is in nature no exact rcsemMance oi 
evil reside m matter, as its centre and source, the nature of God, an attempt to explain the di-^ 
made^them treat the bcvly with contempt, dis- vine nature is absurd and impracticable. All si- 
courage marriage, and reject the doctrine of the mHitud^ thorefore, which are used in attempting 
resurrection of the body, and its reunion with the to explain it, must be rejected.’* Yet, thougn we 
immortal spirit. Their notion, that malevolent cannot fully understand his nature, there is some- 
genii presided in nature, and occasioned diseasc^s thingof him wo may know. He hath b^en pleased 
and calamities, wars ^d desolations, induced lb discover his perlections, in a* measure, by the 
them to apply themselves to the study of magic, works of creation and the Scriptures of truth ; 
in ordt'f to weaken the jxiwers, or susiiend the these, therefore, we ought to study, in order that 
influence of these malignant ^onls. ThgiGnos- we may obtain the most l)epoming thoughts of 
tics considered Jesus Christ as the Son of God, liim^ For an account of the various attributes or 
and inferior to the Father, who cumo into the, perfections of God, the reader is referred p) tliose 
world for the rescue and happiness of miserable articles in this work. 

mortals, oppressed by matter and evil beings ; but There are various names given to the Al- 
they rejected our Lord’s humanity, on the prin- mighty in the Scriptures, though, properly speak- 
cipie that every tiling corporeal is essentially and ing, he can have no name ; for as he is incom-. 
intrinaipally evil ; and therefore the greates^jart .prehensible, he is not nominable; and licing but 
of them deihed t^e reality of his sufierings. Tlicy one, he iia no need of a name to distinguish nim ; 

Bt‘t n great value on the beginning of the Gos}iel neverthi lei^ as names are given him in the Scrip- 
of St John, where they fancied they saw a great ture, to asast our ideas of nis greatness and per- 
deal of their sons, or emanations, under Uie fection. they, are worthy, of our consideration, 
terms, the word, the life, the &c. They ’^Fhese munes arc K/, which denotes him the 

dividt^ all nature into three kinds of lieings, viz. strong and powerful God, Gen. xvii. 1. Eloah, 
hylic, or material; psychic, or animal; and which represents him as the only proper object 
pneumatic, or spiritual. On the like principle of worship, Psal. xiv. 6, 7. Shaddai, wliich de* 
they also distinguished three sorts of men ; mate- notes him to be the all-Hufficicnt and almighty, 
rici, animal, and spiritual. The first, whg were Exod. vL 3. Ehelejtm, which represents his in- 
inaterial, and incamble of knowledge, inevitably comparable cxeellency, absolute supremacy over 
{lerisbed, both soul and body; the third, such as all, and his peculiar residence in the highest bea- 
the Gnoslics theriiMdves pretended to be, were all vens, Psalm. 1. 11. Adoni, which makes him the 
certainly saved ; the fwychic, or animal, who were great connecter, supporter, lonl, and judge, of all 
the middle between the other two, were capable creatures, Psal cx. 1. Jak, wiiich may denote his 
either of Ixdng saved or damned, according to self-existence, and giving of Ixnng to his creatures, 
their go(Kl or evil actions.. With regard to trieir or his infinite comeliness, and auswerableiiess to 
moral doctrines and conduct, they were much himself, and to the happiness of his creatures, 
divided. Tlic greatest part of this sect adopted Exixl. xv. 3. Ehjch, ] am, or I will be, -denotes 
very austere rules of life, recommended rigorous his self-existence, absolute independency, iinmu- 
abstincnce, and presc-tilicd severe bodily mortifi- table ehTnity, and ail-BufiicienCy to his people, 
cations, with a view of purifying and exalting the Exod. iii. 14. Jehovah, which denotes his self- 
mind. However, some maintained that Uiere existence, absolute independence, unsucct^ve 
was no moral difference in human actions; and eternity, and liis en*ectuai and mar\Tlluus giving 
thus confounding right with wrong, they gave of being to his creatures, and fulfilling liis pro- 
n loose rein to all the passions, and asserted the miscs, Gen. it 4, &c. 

innocence of following blindly all their motions. In the New Testament^ God is called Kurioa, 
and of living by their tiiniultuous dictates. — or fjord, which denotes his self-existence, and his 
They suppfirtcd their opinions and practice by establishment of, and authority over all things ; , 
various authorities ; some referred to fictitious and and Theos, which represents nim as the maker, 
apocryphal writings of Adam, Abraliam, Zoroas- pervader, ami governing observer of the universe. ' 
ter, Chri.st, and lus aixistles ; others Ixxisted that GODFATHERS AND GODMOTHER^, • 
they had deduced their sentiments from secn-t persons, who, at the Imptism of infants, answer fer • 
doctrines of Christ, roneealed from theyulgar; their future conduct, and solemnly promise that 
others atfirmcd that they arrived at superior de- they W'ill renounce the devil and all his works, and 
grees of wisdom by an innate vigour of mind; followalifeofpietyand virtue; and by these means 
and others ai^rted that they were instnicted in lay themselves under an indispensable obligation 
thrae mysterious parts of theological science by to instruct them, an<l ‘watch over .their conduct. 
Theudas, lu^iplc of St. Paul, and by Matthias, GODLINBSS, strietiy token, is right worship 
one of the fmntls of our Lord. The tenets of or dev»)tion» but in general it imports the whole 
the ancient Gnostics were revived in Spain, in of practical religiot^ 1 Thu. iv* 8 ; 3 Pet. i. 6. It 
the fourth ceniuiy, by a sect tailed the Priscil- is oifficult, as Saunn observes, to include an ade- 
lianists- At length tlie name Gnostic, which quate idea of it in what is called a definition. “It 
originally was gkmoui^ became infamous, by the supposes knowledge, veneration, afibetiofk, dcK 
diiselute lives of the persons pendenoe, submission, gratitude, and oliedienoe . . 
tvaolilMII* or it umy be reduced to tliese four ideas ; Knat^ 
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leigt in themind, by which it isdistin^iishod from 
tlwTuionBafthc superatitiaiis; rectitiide intheoon> 
■cience, that distinguwhps it from hypocrisy ; som- 
,^in the life, or renunciation of the worldi by which i 
~it iff distinguished &oin the uniheaUing obcMiiencc 
of him who goes^u a happy eonstitution leads him ; 
and, lastly, zeal in the heart, which difiers from 
the languiffhingemOtionB of the lukewarm.*' The 
^vantages of this disfiosition are honour, peace, 
i^ety, usefulness, support in death, and prospect 
of glory ; or, as the apwtle ^ums up all in a few 
words, “ It is profitable unto all things^ ^avinh 
the promise of the life tlmt now is, and of thal 
which is to come.” 1 Tim. iv. 8. Saurin^a Serm. 
vol.*v. ser. ^ Eng. trans. ; Barrow's HTwAtj?, voI. 
l. p. 9 ; SrotCa Ch'Mstian Life; Scougal' a Liftoff 
God in the Sold of Man, 

'GOOD, m general, is whatever increases plea- 
sure, or diminishes pain in us; or, which amounts 
to the same, whatever is able to procure or preserve 
to us the possession of agreeable sensations, and 
remove those of an opposite nature. Moral goad 
denotes the right conduct of the several senses 
and passions, or their just proportion and nccx>iii- 
modation to their respective objects and rcla- 
tions. 

Phiff-ical good is that which has either generally, 
or for any (xirticulur end, such qualities as are ex- 
fleeted or desired. 

GOOD FRIDAY, a fast of the Christian 
church, in memory of the sufferings and death of 
Jesus < yhrist. it is obsemnl on the Friday in 
Passion We«k, and it is chilled, by way of emi- 
nence, good ; because of the good effects of our 
Saviour's sufferings. Among the Saxons it was 
called Long Friday; but for what reason docs not 
appear, except on account of the long fasting anc^ 
long offices then used. See Holy Days. 

GOODNESS, the fitness of a thing to pro- 
duce any particular end. Perfection, mndness, 
benevolence. 

GOODNESS OF GOD, relates to the abso- 
lute perfection of his own nature, and his kindness 
manifested to his creatures. Goodness, says Dr. 
Gill, is essential to God, without which he would 
not be God, Exod. xxxiii. Id. xxxiv. 6, 7. Good- 
ness belongs only to Gtxl, he is solely good, Matt, 
xix. 17 ; and all the goodness found in creatures is 
only an emanation of the divine goodness. He is 
the chief good ; the sum and sumtancvC of all feli- 
city, Ps. cxliv. 12, 1.5; Ixxiii. 25 ; iv. 6, 7. There 
is nothing but go^noss in Goil, and nothing but 
goodness comes from him, 1 John. i. 5 ; James i. 
13, 14. He is infinitely good ; finite minds can- 
not comprehend his goouness, Rom. xi. 35, 30. 
He is immutably and unchangeably good, Zeph. 
10. 17. The gt^ness of Goef is communicative 
jmd diffusive. Pa. cxix. 68; xxxiii. 5. With re- 
• spec^ to the objects of it, U may be considered as 
general and speciaL His general goodness is 
seen in all his creatures : vea, in the inanimate 
creation, the sun, the earth, and all his works ; 
and ii) the government, support, and protoction of 
^e world at large, Pa. xxxvu 6. cxlv. His special 
goodness relates to angels and saintsj angels, 
in creating, confirming, and making them wliat 
thej arc. To saints, m election, calling, justifi- 
cation, adoption, sanctification, perseverance, and 
eternal glorifipation. Gill's Body of Div, vol. i. p. 
133. 8vo. ed. ; Chamocks Works, vol. i p. 574 ; 
Palates Nai, Tkeol, ch. 26 ; South's admirable 
fibjinoiiVm this Subject, vol.viii. sor. 3; Tillat- 


GOVERNl&ENT 

son's Serm. ler. 143 — 146 ; AhemeMs Sfnth, * 
vol. i. No. 2. ^ 

GOSPEL, the revelation of the grace of Oo^ 
to fallen man tlirough a mediator. It is token , 
also for the hi^or^ cffvthe life, actions, death, tern 
surrection, ascension, and doctrine of Jc^us CmrieU * 
The word is Saxon, and of the same import with , 
the Latin evangelium^ which tdgnines glad 
tufings or good news. It is called the Gospd - 
his Grace, because it fiows from his free^OVSi 
Acts XX. 21. The Gospel qf the kingdom, as ii 
treats of the kingdoms of grara and glory. The 
Gospel of Christ, because he is the author and 
suitject of it, Rom. i. 16. The Gospel, qf peace 
anA falcation, as it promotes our present com* 
fort, and loads to etornal gbry, l''ph. i. 13 ; vi 15. 
The glorious Gospel, as in it tlic glorious perfec- 
tions of Jehovah are displayed, 2 Cur. iv. 4. The 
everlasti'tg Oos]^, it was designed from etex^ 
nity, is permanent in time^ aiul the effects of it 
eternal, Rev. xiv. C. There arc aliout thir^^ or 
forty a)K)cryphal Gospels ; as the GosjicI of St, 
Peter, of ^>t. Andrew, of St. Rarnabas, the eter- 
nal Gospel, iStC. &c.: but they were never 
received by the Christian church, licing evidently ' 
fabulous and trilling. See CHr;isTiA>aTY^ < 
GOSPEL CALL. See CAi 4 .iN(f 
GOSPEL A LAW. It has been disputed* 
whether the Gospel consists nw'roly of jiromises, 
or whetlicr it can in any stmse b(? culled a law. 
The answer plainly depends ui)on adjusting the 
meaning of the words Gospd and law: if the 
Gospel DO taken for the di'claralion God has 
made to men by Christ, concerning the manner 
in which ho will treat them, and the conduct he 
expeets/rom them, it is plain ttiat this includes 
commands, and even threutenings, as well as pro- 
mises; but to define the Gos{jel so, as only to ex- 
press the favourable part of that declaration, is 
indeed taking the question for granted, and con- 
fining the word to a sense mu(*.h less extensiva 
than It oflen has in Scripture : compare Roni. ii. 

IG; 2 Thess. i, 8; I Tim. i. 10, 11 ; and it is 
certain, that, if the Gospel be put for all the parU 
of the dispensation taken in conncf^tion one with 
another, it may well be called, on tlie whole, a 
g(XH] message. In like manner the question, 
whether the Gos^icl be a law or not, is to be detc^> 
mined by the definition of, the law and of the 
Gos|x>l, a.s above. If laio signifies, as It gene- 
rally does, the discovery of the will of a sur^rior, 
teaching what he requires of iliuso under his 
vernrneiit, with theintimafion of bis intention of 
disjiensing rewards and punishments, as this 
rule of their c^niduct is observed or i^glected ; in 
this latitude of expression, it is plain, from the 
proposition, that the Gosptd, taken for the decla- 
ration made to men by Christ, is a law, as in 
Scripture it is sometimes CAilled, James i. 25; 
Rom. iv. 15 ; viii. 2. But if law be taken, in the 
greatest rigour of the expression, for such a dis- 
covery of the will of God, and our duty, as to 
contain in it no intimation of our obtaining the 
Divine favour otherwise than by a fierfec't and 
universal conformity to it, in that sense the Gos- 
pel is not a law. Nkonomian#. Witaiiu on 
Cov. vol. iii. ch. 1 1 fhddridgc's Lectures, lect 
172 ; Watties Qrtltbdoxy and Charity, 'kssay 2L 
GOVERNMENT OF GOD, is tlie dispoMl 
of his creatures, and all events relative to 
accxirding to his infinite justuie, power, and wia- 
dom. Plis moral govemmeot is taa rendering to 



GRACE 

erery man accordii^ to his action^ considered as 
good or evil.' See Domikion and SovEREiGNTy. 
t GRACE. There are various senses in which 
tliis word is used in Scripture ; but the general 
Idea of it, as it relates to Uod, is ffis free favour 
^ affd love. ** As it respects men, it implies the 
happy state of reconciliation Bind favour with 
God wlierein they stand, and the holy endojv- 
ments, qualiticB, or habitsof faith, hone, love, &c., 
which they possess. Divines have oiatinjpiished 
grace into cotxmon or general^ special ox particu- 
lar, Common grace^ if it may he so-called, is 
what all men have; as the lignt of nature and 
reason, convictions of conscience, &e., Rom. ii. 4 ; 
1 Tim. iv. 10. Special gracc^ is that which is 
peculiar to some people only; such as electing, 
redeeming, justifying, pardoning, adoptinjff, esta- 
blisliing, and sanctifying grace. « Rom. viii. 30. 
This special ^r.ice is by somcmstinguialicd into 
imputed and inherent imputed grace consists 
in the holiness, obedience, and righteousness of 
Christ, imputed to us for our justification ; ‘inhe- 
rent grace is what is wrought in the heart by the 
Spirit of God in regeneration. Grace is also said 
to Ikj irresistible^ cjficacimts^ and victorious ; not 
but* that t^'TC arc in human nature, in the first 
moments of ctmviction, some stn"*ggles, opposi- 
tion, or conflict ; hut hy these terms we are to 
understand, that, in the end, victory declares for 
the grace of the Gospel. There have been many 
other distinctions of grace ; but as they arc of Uk) 
frivolous Q nature, and arc now obsolete, they 
need not a place here. Growth in grace is the 
progress we make in the divine life. It discovers 
Itself by an increase of spiritual light and know- 
ledge ; by our renouncing self, arid d^nding 
more ujion ('hrist ; by growing more spiritual in 
duties ; by licing more humble, submissive, and 
thankful; by rising superior to the corruptions 
of our nature, and finding the fiowcr of sin'more 
weakened in us ; by being less attached to the 
world, and possessing move of a heavenly disposi- 
tion. M'Lavrin's Essays^ essay 3 ; GtlVs Body 
of Div, vol. i. p. IIH, Doddridge's Lcct. part 
viii. prop. 139; Pike a"d Hayward's Cases of 
Conscience ; Saurin on Bom. ix. 26, 27. vol. iv,; 
Boothes Reign of Grace. 

GRACE AT MEALS, a short prayer, im- 
ploring the divine blessing on our food, and ex- 
pressive of gratitude to GeS for supplying our ne- 
cessities. The })ropriety of this act is evident 
from the divine command, 1 Thess. v. 18; 1 Cor. 
X. 31 ; 1 'rirn. iv. 5. From the conduct of 
Christ, Mark viii. 6, 7. From reason itself; not 
to mention that it is a custom practised by most 
nations, ami even not neglected by heathens 
thciiis*4ves. The English, however, seem to''be 
very deficient in this luity. 

As to the manner in which it ought to be per- 
formed, as Dr. Watts olwcrvos, we ought to ha.ve 
a due regard to the occasion, and the jx^rsons pre- 
sent; the tieglect of which hath Been attended 
with indecencies and indiscretions. Some have 
ustri thsfnselves to mutter a few words with so 
low a voice, as though l^ some secret charm they 
were to consecrate the food alone, and there was' 
iio need of the rest to join fvith thcra in'the peti- 
tions. (3thers have broke dht into so violent a 
sound, as though tlrcy were liound to make a 
thousand [leo^^e hear thun. Some perform tliis 
part of worsfi p with Weight and familiar an 
iir, as thmigb they sense of the great 
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God to whom they speak; others have put on 
an unnatural solenmky, and changed their natu* 
ral voice into so different and awkward a tone^ 
not without soitie distortions o( countenance, th^ 
have tempted strangers to ridicule. 

, It is the custom of some to hurry over a single 
sentence or two, and they have done^ before half 
the company are preparra to lift up a thought to 
heaven. ‘And some ^ve been just heard to be- 
speak a blessing on the church and the king, but 
seem to have forgot they were asking God to 
bless (heir fbod, or giving, thanks for the food 
they liave received. Others, again, make a long 
prayer, and, among a multitude of other petitions, 
do not utter one tnat relates to the table before 
them. 

The general rules of prudence, together with a 
due observation of the custom of the place where 
wo live, would correct all these disorders, and 
teach us that a few sentences suited to the occa« 
sion, smken with an audible and propp voice, 
are sufficient for tliis purpose, especially if any 
strangers are present. Waits's Works, oct. edi- 
tion, vol. iv. p. 14)0 ; Law's Serious Call, p. 60 ; 
Seed's Post. Ser.p. 174. 

GR \TITUDE, is that pleasant affection of 
the : id which arises from a sense of favours 
recei’. i d, and by which the possessor is excited to 
make all the returns of love and service in his 
iwwer. ^‘Gratitude,” says Mr. Cogan (in his 
Treatise on the Tassions,) “is the powerful r^ 
action of a welI-diH|K)sed mind, U|>on whnmhcno- 
volenee has conferred some imiwrtant good. It 
is mostly connected with an impressive sense of 
the amiable disposition of the prsoii by whoa 
the benefit is conferred, and it immediately pro- 
duces a personal allection towards him. Wo 
shall not wonder at the peculiar strenrth and 
energy of this affection, wnen we consider that 
it is compounded of love placed upon the good 
commuiiicaU'd, affection for the donor, and joy at 
the reception. Thus it has goodness lor its ob- 
ject, and the most pleasing, ixjrhaps unexpected, 
exertions of goodness for its immediate cause. 
Yhankfidness refers to verbal expressions of 
gratitude.” See Thankfulness. 

GRAVITY, is that scriousnesB of mind, 
united with dignity of behaviour, that commands 
veneration ana respect. See Dr. Watts's admi- 
rable Sermon on Gravity, ser. 23, vol. i. 

GREATNESS OF GOD, is the infinite 
glory and excellency of all his perfections. His 
fatness appears by the attributes he possesses, 
Dcut. xxxii. 3, 4 ; the works he hath made, Ps; 
xix. 1 ; l>y the awful and benign providences ha 
displays, Ps. xcvii. 1, 2; the great efleclj^ 
produces by his word, Gen. i. ; th% constant en^ 
ergy he manifests in the existence and Bup{|prt» 
of ail his creatures, Ps;«xlv. ; and the everlas|ing • 
provision of glory made for his people, 1 Thoss. 
iv. 17. This greatness is of himself, and not de- 
rive^ Ps. xxi. 13; it is infinite, Ps. cxlv. 3; not 
diminished by exertion, but will always remain 
the same, Mai. iit "fi.* The considerations of hia 

f rcatnes% sllould excito veneration, Ps. Ixxxtx. 

; admiration, Jcr. ix. §, 7 ; humility, Job xiii. 
5,. 6; dependence, Is. xxvi, 4; submission, Job 
i. 22? obedience, Deut iv, 39, 40. See Attivi- 
nuT Rs, and books under that article, 

GREEK CHURCH comprehends in its bo- 
som a considerable part of Greece, the Grecian 
Isles, Wallachia, Moldavb, Egypt, Afiyesi^ 
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'Nubia, Libya) Arabia, Mcaopotamia, Syria, Cili Latins, dccluiimHl very warmly against the ilifae 
cia, and Palestine^ which are all under the juris- doctrine of the Givcks, and ititerposedj a,! this 
diction of the pa^narchs of Constantinople, AJex- same time, (he authority of his see. Ho l^ewiiM^ ^ 


andria, Antium, and Jeilisalem. If to’ tliese we 
odd the whole of the Russian empire in Europe, 
great part of Siberia in Asia, Astracun, Casan,^ 
and Greorgia, it will lie evident that the Greek 
diurch has a wider extent^ of territory than the 
^,^atin, with all tho^ branches which have sprung 


by his legntes^excoiiimiuiioated tlw patriareh in 
the cliurcli of Santa Sbpliia, which ^e the Iftilf* , 
shock to the reconciliation attemptcdalong ddff 
afler,.J^ut to no phrpose ; for from that time the 
hatnH^ of the Greeks to the Latins, and of .the 
Latins to the Greeks, beeatne insuperable, iusti- 
much that they have conilmied ever since Aeph* 
that the church of Romo is c^lcd by her menr^- ratc‘d from each other's communion, 
liers the catholic or universal church. That im| 11. O^rck chxircht terwis of. 'jThe following 

tJuise widely distant c^iuntrics tlie professors o.f* ne of the chief tenets held by the Greek 

Cliristianity are agreed in every minute article of church : — They disown the authority oflbe pope, 
belifH’, it would be raeli to assert; but there ia^aiid^djmy that the church of Rome is the true 
cortainly such an Hsreemcnt among them, with c-atholic church. They do*not Iniptize their chil- 

.1.. i; .u .* *1. .1-^.. fOI *1. c...- o:.. 


from it; and that it is with great improprirty 


respect both to faith and to discipline, that they 
mutually hold communion with each other, and 
arc, in fact, but one church. It is cullccl the 
Greek church, in contradistinction the Latin 
or Romaa church ; as also the Eastern, in dis- 
tinction from the Western church. We shall 
here present tho reader with a view of its rise, 
tenets, and discipline. 

1. Greek churchy H'ic and separation of. The 
Greek church is considered 


dren till they are three, four, five, six, ten, nay 
sometimes eiglf*(^|i years of ago ; baptism is per-' 
formed triiie immt^sioii. Idicy insist that tho 
saeramerit of the J.ord’s Supper ought to be atJ- 
niinistered in botli kinds, anu they give thesaerj^ 
ment to children immediately after baptism, 'rhey 
grant no indulgences, nor do they lay any cU'nn 
to the chanicter of inlldlihilitv, like the church of 
Rome. They dehy that there is any sucliplaoe 
notwithstanding they jeffthe 


•red as a separation from as purmitory; notwithstaiK , 

the Latin. \In the mukllc of the ninth century, ih’ad, that Gcxl would have mercy them at tlw 

Ihe coiitrov«sy ndating to the procession of the genonil judgment. They practise the irivcKintion 
lloly Ghost (which had been started in the sixtli of saints; thougli, they say, they do not invoke 
century) became a jinint of great importaiici*, on them as deiti<‘s, but as interces.sors with God. 
account of the jealousy and ambition which at T’lieyexeludeeoiilirlnation, extreme unetion, and 
that time we.i 


the jealousy and amhition which at 1’liey exclude ec , ^ . 

were blendcil with it. riiotjus, the matrimonv, out of the seven wienuncnts. They do- 


patriarch of Jerusalem, having been advanced to 
tliat see in tho room of Ignatius, wlmm he pr^ 
cured to Ik* deposed, was soh'mnly excommuni- 
cated by pope Nicholas, in n council held at 


ny auricular conlession to be a divine precept, and 
say it is only u positive injunction of the cimreh. 
They pay no religious homage to the eurharist. 
They udliiiuistor the communion in both kinds 


Rome, and his ordination declared null and void.^j to the laity, both in sickness and in health, though 
I'he Greek (‘iniwror resented this eonduct of the they have never applied theinsehes to their emv 
pope, who delcndcd himself with great spirit and fes.sors; because they are persuaded that a lively 
icsolution. Photius, in his turn, corivenrtl what faith is all which is requisite for tlie vvorliiy 
lie C(dhxl an oecumenical council, in which he receiving of the Lord’s Sii pin* r: They maintain 
nronounced sentence of e.veoiniiiuiiieation and that the Holy Ghost proc/’cds only trom the h a- 
lepositicm against tho pope, and got it subscribed 


her, and not from tluj Son. They believe in 
jrwlesti nolion. They admit of no images in re- 
ief or cmlKisscd work, but use paintings and 
sculptures in copjsir or silver. Thc^ approve of 
he marriage of }>riest8, provided they enter into 
hat state bijforc their ailmission into lioly orders. 
They condemn all fourth iriarriuges. They ob- 
rvi**a numlxT of holy days, and keep lour fasta 
ri the year more solemn than the rest, of which 
ho fast ill Lf„nt, bclbrc Easter, is the chief. 
They iM'lievc the doctrine of con substantiation, 
or the union of the body of Christ with the bop 
cramcntul bread. 

III. Greek ehureJiy state and disdpHne q/. 
of a council according to the Roman form, pre- SiiictJ the Greeks became subject to the 'lurkish 
Arilsed by the pope, smee it made the church of yoke, they have sunk into tho most deplorahlo 
Constantinople dependent on that of Rome, and ignorance, in consequence of the slavery and 


i)y twenty-one bishops and others, amounting in 
lumlier to a thousand. This occasioned a wide 
breadi between the sees of Rome and Constan- 
tinople. Tlowcvor, tho death of the cm{K»ror 
Michael, and the deposition of Photiu**, siihsc- 
quciit thereuixm, seemed to have restored pr'aee ; 
for tlie emperor Basil held a,eouucil at (Jonstan- 
tinoplc in the year hG 9, in which entire satisfac- 
tion was given to p<ipc A^lrian ; hut the schism 
was only smotnennl and suppressi’d a W’hile. T he 
Crieck church had several complaints .against die 
Latin ; parti^ndarly it was thought a great hard- 
ditji for the Grgeks to sulweribo to the detiiiition 



the eucliarist,*' their observation of the sabbath, 
and fasting on Saturdays; charging them with 
» living m»coinmunion with the Jews. To this 
‘ pop^Lco IX. replied; and, in Ids apology for the 
.f . 159 


ijatriarclw a||those of Jermxilem, Antioch, and 
AlexandriaT^^lr. Tournefort tells us, that Uie 
patrifl^Htes are now gent rally set to sole an.l 
lx 3 stowed upon those who are the Idghost Udders, 



HJ2RET1CO HiERETiCO 

The patriarctlM, metropolitans, archbuhope, and Grtgory^ and Hatni^e Church KingK: 

biahops, are always chosen from among the calo* and Cgremonies qfihf Greek Church in 
r yen, or Greek monks. The next Mison to a Buusia ; The Huseian Catechinr; Seerei Mb- 
bishops amonff the clergy, is an archimandrite, moire qf the Court, Peteralntrgh; TooheU 
\ who IS the director of one or Cnore convents. History of Huasia; Rioavt^e State qf the Greek 
' trhich arc called mandren ; then come the abbot, Church ; Bne, Brit, 
the arch-priest, the priest the deacon, the under^ ' GROWTH IN GR4CE. Sec Grace. 
deacon, the chanter, and the lecturer. ThC inku- GUARDIAN ANGEL. “ Some^!* says D& 
lar clergy are subject to no rules, and never rise Doddridge, ** have thought, that not only every 
higgler Uian high-priest The Greeks have few region but every man some particular angd 
nunneries, but a great many convents of monks, assigned bim as agtiardtan, whose business it is 
who are all priests, and fstudents excepted) generally to watch over that country or person { 
obliged to follow some hanaicraft employment, tor tlfis opinion they urge Matt xviii. 10 ; Acts 
and lead a very austere life. xil 15. But the argument from both these places 

The Russians adhere to the doctrine and cereA is evidently precarious ; and it scemy diifici^ to 
monies of the Greek (^ureby though they are now^ reconcile the suppositiop of such a rantiau^ at- 
independent on the patriarch of Constantinopre. tendance with wiwt is said of the stated residence 
The Russian churen, indeed, may be reckoned of these angels in heaven, and with Heb. i. 14, 
the first, as to extent of enyiiie-Tyet thjj;^ is very where all the angels are ^presented as minister- 
little of the [tower of vital religion among them, ing to the heirs of ^vation : though, as there ia 
The Roakolniki, or, as they now call themselves, great reason to believe the number of heavenly 
the Starovertzi^ were a sect that separated from spirits is vastly^ supe^rlor to that of c^en upon 
the church of Russia about 1666 : they affected earth, it is not improbable that they ihay, as it 
extraordinary piety and devotion, a veneration were, relieve each other, and in tlieir rurhs per- 
foT the letter of the Holy Scrijitures, and would fonn these condescending Ber\ices to those whom 
nRf:dlow a priest to administer baptism who had the Lord of Angels has lieon pleased to redeem 
thutday^^tc^ brandy. They harboured many wit' his own blood; but we must ^bnfess that 
follies and superstitions, and ha\e been greatly oui •vnOwledgc of tho laws and orcefs of those 
persecuted ; but, perhaps, there will Ik* found cidt stial' beings is very limited, and consequently 
among them “ some that shall be counted to the that it is the part of J^umility to avoid dogmatical 
Lord for a generation.’’ Several aettleinents of detenninationA on^ such heads' as these.” See 
German Protestants have been established on the Angkl ; and Doddridge^ a Lrctarea, lec. 212. 
Wolga. Tlic ]\loravians also have done good in CIUILT, ihe state of a person justly charged 
Livonia, and tho adjacent isles iki the Baltic un- with a crime ; a consciousness of having done 
der the Russian government. See Mosheim, amiss. See Sin. 
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HABIT, a power and ability of doing any ing once been convictod of heresy by his bishop, 
thing, acquired by frcijucnt repetition of the and having abjured it, afterwards falling into it 
same action. It is distinguished from custom, again, or into some other, is thereupon committed 
Custom respects the action ; habit the actor. By to the secular power. I’his writ is thought ly 
cuatoai we mean a frequent reiteration of the some to be as ancient as the common law itself ; 
same act | and by Aa&t7 the effect that custom has however, the conviction of heresy by the com- 
on the mind or body. ” Man," as one observes, nion law was not in any petty ecclesiastical court 
*^i8 a bundle of habits. There are habits of in- but before the archbishop himself^ in a provincial 
dustry, • attention, vigilance, advertepey; of a symKi, and the delintjQent was delivered up to 
prompt obedience to uie ju<lgmcnt>occurrii|g, or the king, to do with him as he pleased ; so that 
of yielding to the first impulse of passion; of the crowa^ had a control over the spiritual power; 
apprehending, methodizing, reasoning ; of vanity, but by 2 Heniy IV. cap. 15, the diocesan alone, 
m<Mancholy, fretfulnoas, suspicion^ covetousness, without the intervention of a synod, might con- 
dto. Inu word, there is not a quality or function, vict of heretical tenets; and tmless the convict 
oitlier of body or mind, which does not fed the abjured his opinions, or if, after abjuration, he 
influence of this jgreat law of animated nature.’* relapsed, the sheriff was bound, ex qjfficio, if re- 
To cure evil habits, we should lie as early as we quired by the bishop, to commit the unhappy 
can in our application, ffincipiia obata ; to cross tim to the flames, without waiting for the consent 
and mortify the inclination by a frequent and ob- of the crown. This writ remained in forcef ari^ 
stinate practice of the contrary virtue. To form was actually executed on two Anabafitufts, in 
good habits, we should get our minds well stored the seventh of Elizabeth, and on two Awno m 
with knowledge ; asscx&te. with Che wisest and the ninth of James I. Sir Edward Coke was of 
best men; reflect much on the pleasure good ha- opinion that this writ dul tiot his time ; but 
bits are prodMive of ; and, above all,' supplicate it is now formally t^ikeii awa ife||to 29 Car. 

r for direction and assistanpe. II. cap. 9.^ But this statute uTOvnot extend to 
' Crit. ch. xiv. vol. i ; Grotde take away or abridge the Jurisdiction of Pro^ 
i. p.'143i Pale fa Mor. Phil, testant archliishops, or bishops, or ^ any dthet 
3 ; Jortin on Badk Hahita, ser. 1. vol. judges of any eode8ia8tic5id courts in cases of 
on, the Ariive Powers, p. 117; Cogan atheism, blasphemy, heresy, or schism; but tb^ 
p. 235. ^ BMiy prove and punish the same, dbeor^ng to his 

JRETICO COMBURENDO, ja writ maje^s ecclesiastical lawi^ by cxcoromunicar 
icieiitly lay against an heretic, wH^ hav- tion, ueprivation, degradation, and other eoel» < 







ilSasAieal -oefMtoii; qoi telli. 

sort, and miWa^ '9/^ tb^y.^fiijmt Jlfipswb-;j|wiiiif’^x<i 0 jGM 
fore the tnaldi^ <^Uw 4 ct ■ 



the booke of t|ie BcB^reilf, 
cetuvim^ See ardc^^ieLRi eoc. 1 .’^ ' «’.' ^'r"‘' ir" 
HAMPTON CdTOT QONI?l®E^C|^ , 
a.confef!enpe aiipomtett,^byJFi|i!d||i±atl||i|ra 
\ OSourt in 166 ^ in oidbf t 6 «et^ 9 %e dilmiihNyiii^l 
■■''•*• ' VJWl-WUlCLni IftfWJIL 


'i|pod:««|[|K|KHii 


'Hbween thte church and the PuritB^is. Nii^hbhi^ r 3 i^ 
and OB many dignitfuriea of the churdi^ipp^^red L 
on one side, and four Puritan inlniiyti^ fln^tlidi dbi 


^ureru 

.tmMiwho ocmkriwy^ 


on^^j di^nee oid^^ 

SlWi it I? I MnuML ft'nY' } 




4^he i^iijeiii^ ^ ORu^uth^^ 
mae hitter vim 


other. It laated for tliree daj^ *NiMde cMte k^al Woee^ aw 
mock conference because all 'thiim wem !jpm^.X^ChtC;^; 'and^‘|^^ 
viottsly concluded ''between ^ the king and TOb>'{ari^anperaiddea 
biahops; and the Sht({{aMbQrne down, not' "‘ *' 

calm reason and' orgimhBnfdpat ll^.Jnyal 
authorit 
The propost 

may te seen in Ntale'B Hiniory qf the PuritanSt 
ch. 1; pgft ii. ^ , * 

‘ ■ ' - taken, denote the 

without any 

mixtura^f evil ; or the enjoyment of pure plNt- 
auro uni ■ 


;y, the being both jud^and party, ptoua. - 

^posals and remonstranceia of the Puritar^ [ Saddue^pfli' 

' ‘ Pharioeee and thSi, jSabd 



mm 


HAIRINESS, absolutely taken 
d arable tmoBsession of perfect good, 


™ evil; or ___ j ., - . 

iiMoyed with pain, or a state in wMcn all 

wisha are saiisfi^*; in which senses, h^ni' 
onw known bv name on this earth. Tne 


d hap A, when applied to any state or oondl* 
i of human life, win admit of no positive deh- 



HATREDia . 

object cohridered by ua 
or tiling we snppm.poR ^ 

Tlp'aTHY.^ HfltW^OOClihli^ 
to be considered 91 ai 1 piu|idt^ ,m.B^ 
nor can be bAts any df ^a erMartlO 
as his creature^ itildo ta|mi 

Ps. v.;,and indlgiuitji^ 
and angmslk ipiU ne ^ 

docs cnP^iiSw S^h£tii W’Qon.rt'^^fli' > 4 . 

H AT'nSMtST% i«'edbli^ri^|^k^ 

.name of a lopderh I}u^^aeet^,,ap 

^ Pontion Vah Ha^tfiOL minister m w 

Was in some other situation. Moralists justly ob-i of Zealand, towards 1004 ^ 006 ’ oQ|]j 0 ';!ljMtt' 4 i^^ 
serve, t 
sure of 

‘"Si . . . 

{ ileasures continue but a little while, by n^ipetition 
OM their relish, and by high expectation oiler 
bring disay^pointment. Nor does happiness con- 
sist in an exemyition from labour, care, business, 
beini 

prcBsion of spirits, 

whole train of hypochondriacal aflec|ions. Nor 
is it to be found in greatnCss, rank, or elevatci' 


OU] 
net 
word 
tion 

nition, but is merely a relative term; that Is, wher 
<we cull a man happy, we mean that he is^hanpicr I 
than some others with whom we oompom him;] 
than the generality of others, or than 'he nimaolf 

happiness does not consist ili'theplea 4 ^ho^ being addbtad 
>f sense : as eating, drinking, music, paint*] was emsthat, account aggraded nia pas^aw 
theatriu exhibition^ d:c. Ac., ' for these | office. The VeTBchoifstiii hnd 

semble each other in their* letigiMi 'syalin 
though* they hever so entirely agiedil as (q Ihi 
one oommiu^jl^^, The&unuers of,,thaff 6 ^ 
deduced from doctrine%f absolutii^JlN^ 

dec.; such a state being usually attended with de> system of ai^linipainftxollable neceM% 
imaginary anxieties, a«i the J. denied thrWeiencd between 

evil, and the c<^pnon^ J|^umim^tgpe|y[^S 

^ , whence they^ farther cdncliided, tlj ||?^jg 9 i|ldtoo; 

stations, as matter oT fact abundantly testiftes;! were UQderim'sbrt of 

. 1 ' • . .4 .1 I S' -iLi- -M 


but happiness consists in the enjoyment of the 
(hvine favour, a good conscience, and uniform 


manners, td improve tlidfr 
divine lawsT inaivibe whote.of 


' ' conmM ' 


conduct. In subordination to these, human hap-i not-in acUnff, but **^*^81 W 

I of Jeius Chijbit are muabp 


piness may be greatly promoted by the exercise 
oP the social aftections ; the pursuit'vUf some en- 
gaging end ; the prudent constitution Of the ha> 
w^ts; and the enjoyment of our health. Pqltonand- 
fyucas^ Happiness ; Henrjfs Pleasajgness of a 
Religious pife ; Grove and PaXey's Mor, Phil.; 
. ifarrow^s Se^. scr. 1; Young's Centaur^ 41 to 
ICO: Wollaston's Religion of Nature, sec 


vsjepts of JeiUs Ch|i 0 i L.^ _ 
that we hear toitk qheerfjdnese 
events that happen to us ihreugh ih^ ** ' 

and make it our 

maintain a permanegfU to ' ' 

Thus ffp* they aJgreed'S bin fl 
.|her affirmed, that Ohl^iRiii^ 


ode continued senes. By this rocanseaeli story qTl 
ffisGoUfee is exliibited with ^ ita.ocinoumAit dr- 
cunu&nces ; frequent rep^itions im prevtonteoi 
andamultitude <»f seeming oppodtkilis xiscoiici)ed. 


iriutinarorwa. n waoLwmjai 
lencts, that God does 
sins, but hy thdr dns. 

Moohrim, stUI si^hde^ tholig^mjr' 


«; frequent rep^irioiu ip 

itude seeming oppodtklis — . - ^ 

Amoqgjjjtoe of the most valuable hAruKtlueSi are I bear the 
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HEART 

irnen. XT mler the former di»f»cnsatIon there was pnearest his heart; ami although he have to ia 


I pmhiic hearing of the la w at stated seasons, DjRut 
Kxxi. 10, 13 ; Nch. viii. 2, 3, It seems, therefore^ 
that it is a duty iiicumlwnt on us to hear, and, if 
scnsil^ of our ignorsiiice„we slWl also consider 
our privilege. As to the manner of hearing, it 
aAbuld l»c constantlj/f Pn>v. rib. 34; Jauw i. | 
25. Attentive! i/, Luke xxi. 38; AcU. x. 33; 
Imke iv. 20, 22. With reivrc7or, Ps.lxxxix. 7. ; 
With/aiif/i, Ileb. iv. 2. With an endeavour to I 
rc/rtl.i what we hear, Heh. ii. 1; Pw. cxix. 11.1 
Witli etrLkuinhle docile diapoaUiony Luke x. 42. 
With praycry Luke xviii. The athantages of 
hearing are, informatumy 2 Tim. iii. Id. (^on - 1 
vlvtioTiy 1 Cor. Tiisf. 2*1, 25. Acts ;i. Convex imiy 
Ps. xi. 7; Acts iv. 4. Cunjirmutum, Acts. \iv.< 
22 ; xvi. 5. OmsolaTioriy Pliil. i. 25. Isa. xl. 1, 
2; lea. xxxv. 3, 4. SleiDiet^sl^arahle of the 
Sower; Ma'^nllori'fi Srrm^ v^yTu. p. Kng. 
tran.'4. ; Gill's Body of fJiv. vol. iii. p. 340, oct. 
edition. 

HR AUT is used for the soul, and all the ])ow- 
fUfs thereof ; as the understanding, rotiscietu‘e, 
will) nn'ections, and ineinorv. Thr hatrl of man 
is natiUdlly, constantlyjUniveTsallv, inexpressibly, 
mifl^ .ahdevitientlv depraved, aiulinchned to evil, 
Jot.' xvii.’S- Ij; requires a divine power to reno- 
vate it, and n’n(l(‘r it susceptible of right imj)rcs- 
sions^ Jer. jtxiv. 7. Wlioii thus renovated, the 
cff*3Cts will Ik' seen in the ieni^wT, conversation, 
and conduct at Urge. 8<‘e Faith, IIoim:, &.c. 
llardne^ss of heart is that state in whicdi a sinner 
is inclined to, and actually goes pri in rebelhou 
against God. This state evidences itself by light 
tviews of the evlT of sin; parliul acknowledgment 
ond conf<'s.sioQ of it : frequent commissuyi of it ; 
pride ami conceit ; ingratitude ; unconcern about 
the word and ordinances of God; inattention to 
divine provide rice^i; Htifling ooiivietions of eon- 
sricnce; shunning reproof; presuinritiou, and ge- 
neral ignorance of divine things. W c must dis- 
tincrui^, however, between that hardness of heart 
f which eveft a good ni.in complains of, find that of a 
f^judicial nature. 1. .fudicial hardness is very sel- 
dom perceived, and never laiiieuted ; a broken and 
contrite heart is the least thing such desire ; but 
it. is otherwise with believers, fv»r the hardness they 
fcicl is always a matter of grief to them. Rom, vii. 

^ 2*1. — 2. Judicial hardness is perpetual ; or, if ever 
'* there lx? any remorse or relenting, it is only nt 
such times when the sinner is uiuler some out- 
ward afflictions, or filled with the dread of the 
» wrath of (Jod ; but as this wears oft’ or ubaleH, fiis 
stupidity returns as much or more than eVCr, 
Kxod. ix. 27 ; but truA believers, when no advvrw 
Ldispciisations trouble them, are often distress<»d 
c because their hearts are fto more airected in holy 
duties, or inllattied with love to Gml, Rom, vii. 15. 

' —3. judicial li^dncss is atlondctl with a total 
ncgllMitjof duti* especially tliose that are secret; 

V .but tliat hanlncss of heart which a believer com- 
|j^ plains ofj though it oi'Casions his ghing uncoin- 
;; fertably in duty, yet iloc^s not keejj him from it, 
5^ Job. xxiii. 2, 3.-^. ^YllCll a ]xuson Is iudieinlly 
hanlenedj ho ihakcs use of indirect and unwar- 
, rantable motb<xls to maintain that false }‘cac.c 
. which he thinks himself happy in the enjoyment 
' of; but a Iwjliever, when coinphiining of trie hard- 
iw'ss of his heart, cannot be sulisfied with anything 
r short •f Christ, P». ci. 2. — 5. Judicial hardness 
g'*ncrally opixwea the interest of truth and godli- 
good man con&idcrs this as a cause 


memthis lukewarmness, yet he constantly desiie# 
to promote it. Ps.Mxxii, 10.. 

Keeping the heart is a duty enjoined in th« 
sacred Scriptures. It consists, says iVti. L iavel, 
in the diligent and constant use and improvement 
of all holy means and duties to preserve the soul 
from sin, and maintain eominunion with Coil; 
and this, he pr^'rly observes, supposes a previous 
work of ssmctificution, which haili sit the heart - 
right by ^ving it a new bent and inelin.itioii. 1. It 
mdudc's frequent olwervation of the Irame ol 
the Idxirt, Ps. Ixxvii. ft.— 2. Dei p humiliation for 
heart evils and disorders, 2fftiron. xxxii. 2ft. — 

3. Kamost supplication for heart punlyiugcand 

rectifying grace, Ps. xix. l^-sr4. A constant holy 
jealousy over ouEr:^^^iv’r xx vii, 11.-— 5. It 

includes the realising of God’s presence with 
and setting him before us, Ps. xvi.H; Gen. xvii. 
1. This IS, 1. The hard(’>t work ; heart work is 
hard work, indeed. — 2. Constant W'ork, Fxod. 
xvii. 12. — 3. The most important v\'<Ak, l^rov. 
xxiii. 2fi. This is a duly irhirh shout I be at- 
tended to, if we ronfrUU'T it in ro/i?}eiiul withy 1 . 
'Pile honour of GihI, l.s. Ixvi. 3.-— 2. "J'lir sincerity 
of o • profession, 2 Kings x. 31; I V. k. xa.kil 
31, ' — 3. 'riielH’auty ot our con vers/ lu in, I’rov. 
xii Ps. xlv. 1. — 1. ’^I'lie coiidbrl «f our wills, 
2 ( or. xiii. 5.-5. 'J'he imiirovement of oiir grae^-s, 
Ps Ixiii. 5, ft. — ft. 'I'lie slahility of our souls in 
the hour of t('ini)laru)n, 1 t 'or. \vi. 13. 'I'hc 
sea 'to ns in which ice should inuic paTlirularly 
keep our hearls air, 1. The time of prosiurity, 
Deut. vi. 10, 12.— 2. Under atlhctions, Ileb. vii. 

(5. — 3. 'Phn lime of Sion’s troiililes, Ps. xlvi. 1, 

4. — i. In the time of great and threatening dan- 
ger, Is. xxvi. 20, 21.— 5. Under gn-at wants, 
Phil. iv. G, 7.— G. In the time of duty, I aw. x. 3.— 

7. Under injuries received, Rom xii. 17. vCc.— 

8. In tlu' critical hour of temptation, Matt. xxvi. 
41.— 9. Under dark and doubling seasons, Tleb. 
xii. 8; Isa. 1. 10.— 10. In lime ol opposition and 
softeriiig, 1 Pet. iv. 12, 13. — 11. J'lie time of 
sicknes.s aqjl death, J»'r. xlix. 11. The means to 
be mode use of io keep our heart Sy are, 1 . Watch- 
fulness, Mark xiii. 37. — 2. Fvaininatioii, Prov. 
iv. 2G.— 3. Prayer, Luke xviii. 1. — 4. Reading 
God’s word, John v. 39. — 5. I)epcnden(“e on di- 
vine grace, Psalm Ixxxvi. 11. See Flarel on 
Keeping the Heart ; Jamieson's Si^rmotis on the 
Heart ; Wright on Self-possession ; Ridglcij'u 
Dir. qu. 29. 

TIEATHEN, pagans who worshipped false^ 
gcsls, and arc not acquainted either with the diy- 
irines of the Did Testament or tlie Christian dU- 
liensation. For many ages Ix'fbre Christ, the 
nation.s at large were destitute of the true leligkm, 
and gave themsidvcs up to the grossest ignorance, 
the most absurd idolatry, and ihc greatest criines. 
Even the most learned men among the feat hens 
were in general inconsistent, and complied with 
or promoted the vain customs they fimnd among 
their countrymen. It was, however, divinely 
foretold, that in AHralmm’s si*ed ail nations 
.should be hll*.s9ed; that the heathen should he 
gathered to the ^Saviour, and become hi.s jieoplc, 
6en. xxii. 18; xlix. JO; Ps^il. ii. 8; Isa. xiii. ft, 
7; Psal. Ixxii. ; Isa. lx. In order that tlieso 
])romisos might bo accomplished, vast numbers of 
the Jews, after Uie ChaKle^i captivity, w’crc left 
scattered amon^ the heathen. The Old.Testaf 
ment was tran^ated into Greek, the most com- 

t 
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mon la^^uaji^e of tlio heathen ; and a rumour of 
tluj Saviour’s appearance in the flesh was spreati 
far and wide among them. When Clirist came^ 
lie jirearhod oliiefly in Galileo, where, thorn wer»‘ 
iiiulutudea of Goiitilca. Ho assured, the Greeks 
that vast numbers- of the ht^athen should bo 
brought intoihe church. Malt j v. 23; John xii. 
',20, 21. For 1700 yeare past 4||jewQ liftve been 
p^nendly rejet ted, un<l the church of Gtal has 
be(‘n coniposcil of the f i entiles.' Upwards of 480 
millions, (nearly half llie globe,) liowever,' are 
supposeii to Ik‘ yet in ]»ngiin djirknoss. (.‘♦iisidA*- 
al»ie attempts have been made of late yeans for the 
enlightening of the heatlien ; and there is every 
n\i^o!i to fiebeve good has been done. From tli« 
aj>j)e<*t of Si*riptii^'’p^'ji^etj,;j'^we nra led to ex- 
[)i‘cl tlvat the kingdoms hr'tlic heathen at large 
hhall be brought to the light of the Gospel, Malt. 
xxi\. 11; Isa. lx.; I’s. 28, 20; ii. 7, 8. 
It has l)i‘en much clUputf'd wnctherit be p«>s.sible 
that till* hi'iithen should be saved witliout the 
kiiovvljllge of the Gospel; Home. ba\c absolutely 
deniedlt, upon tlie authority of those texts which 
uiiiverrLlly leipiire Ihitli in Christ; hut b» tliH it 
is aiiswlBj'd, tliut those texts regard onI> sueh to 
wdiom tiV tinspel comes, and are c.ipidile of un- 
derstanding tile contents of it. l'h“ truth, savs 
Dr rJodc jridge, seems to he this : that mine of the 
hejihetM will he comleiniied for not Iwdieving the 
Gosj.el, hut tliey are liable to comleinn.itu,u for 
the lireaeli of(h)d’s natural law: i\everlhel<‘ss, if 
tli'Tc he any of them in ivhom Uhto is a prevail- 
ing Jov, to the Diiim* Being, tliere sitiiis n uson 
to lielieve that, for t!ie uihc of ('‘lirisl, though to 
I hem unknown, they may be aen pted by Go<l; 
ami so ninoh tlie ratlier, as the aiieient Jews, ami 
even the apostles, during fJie tiincof our Saviour's 
abode on earth, seem to have had Imt little notion 
of those diK’trines wliieli tliose who deny the ssil- 
vabilily ol the heathens are most ajit to^imagine, 
Rom. li. 10 — 22; Arts 34, 35; Matt. vm. 11, 
10. Mr. ( irove, Or. Watts, Suurin, and Mr. x-J ew- 
ton, favour the same opinion; the latter of whom 
thu.^ observes: if we, supjiosc a lieathen bronglit 
to a sense of liib misery ; to ti conviction that he 
cannot Ik* hap[)y without the favour of tla^ great 
Lord of the world ; to a ti ehng of guilt, and de- 
sire of mcreyj and that, though he lias no ex- 
plicit knowledge of a S.aviour, li¥ direets the cry 
of liis licart to the unknown Supreme, to have 
nicrey upon him; who will jinne that Mieli 
vipvTs a1T3 desires can arise in tlie heart ol* a sin- 
rfer, witliout the energy of tliat si»irit which Jesus 
IS exalted to liesbivv I Who will take upon him 
tn say, that his. blood has not suHicicnt elbcacy to 
redeem to Ood a sinner who is thus dis}Kwcd, 
though he have never lieanl of hi.s naniv’ I Or 
vvlY>Las a warrant to atfirm, that the HU]>pt»silioii 
1 have madi* Ls, in tlie. nature ol* things, impossi- 
ble to be realized? Stnrton''^ Mesaiah ; Dr. 
Watts’s Strength and Meahness of Human 
Jlcasfin^ p. lOG ; Saurin’i> Sermons^ vol. ii. p. 314 ; 
Grove’s Moral Philqsop/ijfy vol. i. 128; Turrvt 
hoc. vol. 1 . quicst. 4, § 1, 2. VI \ ^ )odt f ridge's 
Lertuvesy lec. 210, vol. ii. Hvo. cm lit. : Bellamys 
Jldigwn Delineatcdy p. 10,5; Ridglcy's Body 
of Divinihjy cju. GO; Gale's CunH of the Gcn- 
Idcs ; CqnsrijicraliQns on the llrligious Vyorship 
of Ihe Heathen ; B'ttk, \V. Jones's M7^r/:v, vol. xii. 

HFAVEN is c’xmsidercd a« a pkicc in hoiih; 
rc^jole’jiart of inflnlte space, in wliiiJi the omni- 
present Dei^ is said to ^flbrd a nearer and more 
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iinm^liate view of himself, and a npore MffiiiUi 
manifi^tation of hU glory, than in i]^ |M|! 

of the uniyerae. > ^ 

That thtr^is a state offutura^^^^wm, btkl 
rt'ason and Scrijitui^ indfeate ; a genera). 
of happiness after d<*ath haa obtained mtiStfJSwi 
wiser sort of hc’atbens, who hpve^ vonly han 
flghl of nature to guide them. Jf ,w4,>iexaitun4 
the human imiid, it isnltjo c'vidrnt flint ther^ ii-4 
natural desire a tier h'apj'iness in all meTil| anq 
yiliirli is equally evident, is not attained in tbil 
life. It i#no less observtibU', lliat in thopreo^ 
stale thc‘re is an unequal diftribiition of 'tliing|||^ 
vv^ich inc.kos the providerieei^dllf God very intri^ 
catif, and whieh Cannot be s^eirwithout sup 
|Misirig a future state. Kl^veljifion, liovvevcr, putf 
It lM‘\\)nd all doubt. The l)i*'ine B<4ng*liatl] 
prornb^I if.n^Sb jbn ii. 25; 1 John v. 11; Jamcil 
1 . FJfmith giveriu? some iiilimation of its glojT, 
1 Ih’t. iii. 1. 22; llev. hi. 4; d(*clares C 'hrist hath 
biken poK‘<esRion of it for i>«, John xiv. 2, 3; and 
informs us of some alread}' there, both na,to thdif 
bcMlies and souls, (hm. v. 21 ; 2 Kings Ur 'i/ 

Jlecircn is to be rnnstdered as a place <iH uell a$ 
a stale ; it is expix'ssly so tenneej in SoSjlJirfi. 
John xiv. 2, 3; and the. existeiiee ofi^rtelBuyof 
f 3’rist, nnd those* of Knorh and*FJijah, ia^'a fur- 
Uier })roof of it. Yea, if it bu».riot a place, where 
can these iKiiIienbe? and where will the hodiei 
of the h.iints e\i.st aflerllie re'-mrreclion? Where 
this place is, liowever, cannot be determined, 
•Some have thought it to he hevgiid the starry fir- 
manieiit ; and some of tlu* anrienls imoginci that 
their dvvc'IIing would he in the sun. Othens 
siijiiKisp the riir to he the gent of theV blcSgeA 
(hliers^ think that the saints will dwell upon 
I Orirtli when it shall he restored to its parTidisaicol 
state; hiit tlieao siijiposiiinns are more curious 
tliaii tMlilVing, and it Ik-coiim's us to lie silent 
I whore divine revc*] ilion is so. 

^JlrareHy hov'crevy ire are asmredy isn place qf 
inn pressiblr fclici/y. The naincH given to it 
are proofs of lliis : it is called paradise, Luko 
A xii). 43; light. Rev. xxi. 23. A building and 
mansion of Go /, 2 < ‘or. v. J ; John -jciv. 2. A 
city, IJel). xi. 10, IG. A belter country, xleh.jLU 
Iti. 7l/ih /nAer’/7a/)ee, Arts XX. 32. A kingdom^ 
Matt. XXV. 31. A rrov'ii, 2 Tim, iv. 8. Glory, 
I’g. IxxMv, 1 1 ; 2 Dor. iv. 17. , Pcav.c, rest, and 
of the Lord, Isa. Ivii. 2; 11 eh. iv. 0; Malt. 
XXV "21, 23. 'j'hc felieily of heaven .will coiimht 
in fjeedom from all r\il, both of soul and body, 
Kev. xii. 17; in tlie <*:in)vmenl of God as tno 
eliief good ; in the comj'oii'^if nr.g< (s and BiHtilsj 
111 perfect lioliPi’Ks, and e.xliiihivt* knowledge. 

It has hern disputed v'helhcr there, are degrees 
of glory in heaven. 3310 arguments against de- 
grees are, lliat all the people of Gtxl are loved by 
liirn with the B.ime love, all ch^m together in 
Christ, equallv interested in the salne covenant 
of gr.iee, eqfially redeemeil with the flame firicc, 
and all predestinated to the sipne fjdojition of 
ehikireii ; to .sr.jijio^se the contrary, it is said, ia to 
e-cTijw tlu* gloiy of dnirie graei% a»ul eafr^es with’ 
It tlie legal ide.i oflK**ng rewtirilcik for our w'orka. 
t )n the other side it is iihserved, that if the alxivfi 
rensojiiiig woiiUl ]>fove aiiv thing, it tvoujil prove 
too tnuch, viz. that vve shoyld all he upoa an' 
einiality in tlw; jiresent vvoild as well that 
which IS to come; for wc are now us much the 
olijeet^ of the same love, purchased by the samo 
blood, &c., as wc bhuU be hercafier. Tlbit x<y 
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Nrirdii contain nothing inconsistent with th^oc- 
inne of grace, because those very works which it 
.ilAaseth God to honour, are the efTects of his own 
operation'. That klljre wards tc a ^ilty creature 
Save respect to -the uu^dialton of Christ. That 
GFMJ^b graciously connecting blessings with the 
Cibedience of his people, serves th show not only 
[iik love to Christ and to theui, but his regard tio 
righteousness. 7^ hat the Scriiitures expressly 
dccla^y for degrees, Dan. xii, 3; Matt x. 4l, 42; 
Matt xix. 28, 23 ; Luke xix. 10. 13 ; Rom. ii. 0 ; 
1 Cor. iii. 8; 1 Cor. xv. 41, 42; 2 ^oir. v. 10; 
ahl. vi. 9. 

Another qnea^n has sometimes been p^ 
|>osed, viz. WkciKr tfic saints shall know each 
other in heaven 7 * 

“The arguments,'’ says T)r, Ridgley, “which 
j^re generally bro'uglit in defenej^^ it, are tiikeri 
jfrom those instances rccordfti in Scri[/!fi;e, in 
Swliich persons, who luive ncvj'T seen one another 
before, have immediately known each other in 
tills world, by a special imniodiate divine revela- 
tion given to them, in like* nianner as Ailam 
,kriow that Eve was taken out. of liiin; and there- 
„for e IViis is now hone of nuj bone, anti Jlcsh 

she shall be called woman, because 
'she ions tttf^n of man. Gen. ii. 23. He was 
east into a deep slc^p, when (rod took out one of 
his ribs, and so formed the woman, as we read 
in the foregoing w'onls ; yet the knowb'dge 
hiTcof was conmiunicated to him by G(m 1. More* 

' over, wc read tliut j^'ter, James, and John, knew 
Moses and Elias, Matt. xvii. as af)fH*ur8» from 
?f*eter’8 making a [larticular mention of thera : 
Tret us make three tabeniaeles; one for thee, one 
foi' ^lose^, and one for Elias, 4th ver., tlufjgh he 
n.id never seen them before* Again; our Sa- 
viour, in the parable, represents the rich man as 
seeing Abraham qfar off, and Lazarus in his 
bosom, Luke xvi. 23, and a[)eaks of him as ad- 
dressing his discourse to him. From such like 
arguments, some conclude that it may he iuferr^ 
that the saints shall know one another in heaven, 
wlien joined together in the saints assembly. 

“ Moreover, some think that this may V»e prov- 
ed from the apostle’s words, in 1 'I'liess. ii. 19, 
20, JVhat is our hojn: or joy, or crown of rejoic- 
ing ? Arc not even ye in the presence of our Lord 
'Jesus Christ at his coming? for ye are our 
glory and joy; \vliich sf*ejii.s to argue, that he 
apprehended tlicir happines.s in heaven should 
contribute, or be an audition to his, ns he was 
Xnado an instrument to bring them thither; oven 
, by a parity of reuipn, every one who has lietai 
strumcntal in the couvi!r.sion and budding u]> 
others in their holy faith, as the apostle Paul was 
With resjiect to them, these shall tend to enhance 
their ’’praise, and -give them occasion to glorify 
God on their behalf. Therefore it follows that 
they shall know one another ; and consequently 
they who have walked together in fche ways of 
God, and ho^e lieen useful to one another as re- 
lations and inliniate fri(md.s, in what rcsiieots 
more cspepially their 8})iritual coneerns, tliesi* 
shall bless Gotyor'the mutual advantages which 
they have^reduvixl, and consequenlly shall know 
one another. Again ; some ufovc this from that 
expression of our Saviour in Luke xvi. 9. Make 
to yourselves frien\ts of the mammon of un- 
Tight':ousx\css, ihat, when ye fail, they may re- 
wive you i^tto everlasting habitations; especially 
if by thope everlasting habitations be meant 
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heaven, as many supjjose it is; and then the' 
meaning is, that lliey whoih you have relieved, 
and shown kindness to in this world, shall ex- 
press a particular joy u|ion your being admitted 
into heaven ;] and consequently they ^lall know 
ypu, and God for your having Iwen so use- 
ful and* benehtnal to them. 

“ Ta this it U|||||U(y^tcd, that if the saints shall 
know one* anolffr in heaven, they shall knoW 
that 'keveml of those who were their intimate 
frijciids here on earth, whom they loved with very 
great ibTection, are not tli(‘re ; and this will have 
a tendency to give them some uneasiness, and a 
diminution of their joy and liappiness. 

^ “To this it may lui replied, that if it 'be allowed 
that the saints shall knovjtJ^i.rrbonie whom they 
loved on earth aiT^'^WTiii heaven, this wall, give 
them no uneasiness : since that alli'ction which 
took its rise iirincipolly from the rcluKon which 
wc stood in to pevsWis on cartfi, or the intimacy 
that we have contracted with them, will jease in 
another world, or rather run in another ffianuel, 
and lie excited by siip(‘rior motives : namely, 
their relation to ( lirist; that perUct /iolint‘ss 
whic>' they are adorned witli ; their laii/g joined 
in ti lame blessed sia-iety, and engnj^xT in the 
sani' employment 1 together with ni^r former 
use'jJness one to another in proimfing thcii 
S|)iritual wolfare, as made subservient t& tlie hiqi- 
piness they enjoy there. And as for others, who 
kre. excluded Irom their society, they will think 
ibeniselveH obliged, out of a due regard to the jus- 
tice and holiness of GckI, to acquiesce in his 
righteous judgments. Thus, the inhabitants of 
heaven arc rciiresented as adoring the divine 
perfeetions, when the vials of God’s wrath w'ere 
pOunui out upon his cnemie.s, and saving, IViou 
art righteous, O l.Awd, because thou hast judged 
thus: true and righteous arc thy judgments. 
Rev. xvi.’ 5, 7. 

“ Another question has been sometimes asked, 
viz. Whether there shall be a diicrsity of lan- 
guages in heaven, as tluTe ih on carth'l 7 Ids we 
euniiol jiretend to determine. Some think that 
there shall; and that, as persons of all nations 
and tongues shall make up that blessed soeit’tv, so 
they shall praise God m the same language w hieh 
they before used when on earth ; and that this 
worsiiip may bc^erformed with the greulcst har- 
mony, and to mutual edification, all tlie saints 
shall, by the immediate power and providence of 
God, be able to understand and make use. of 
every one of those dillerent langviages, as welEfli’., 
their own. 77iis they found on the a^Kistle's 
words, in w'hicli he says. That at the name (f 
Jesus every knee shall boxv, and that every 
tongue shall confess that Jesus Christ is Lord ; ^ 
wiuch they supjiose has a respect to the heaver/ly 
state, because it is said to be done lioth by ih*bst 
that are in heaven, and those that are on earth, 
Phil. ii. 10, 1 1. But though tlie apostle speaks, 
by a metonymy, of diflereiit tongues, that is, jier- 
sons who sjHjak different languages, being sub- 
ject to Ghris^ he probably means thereby persons 
of ditlercnt halion.s, wdiether they shall praise 
him in their own language in licaven, or no. 
l^hereforo some conjecture that the divcisity of 
languages shall then cease, inasmuch as it look 
its ftrst rise from God’s judicial hafid, When lie 
confounded the speech of thost*. who presumptu- 
ously attempted to build the city and tower of ‘ 
Babel; and this has been ever since attendAl 
/ 



" HELL 

with many inconvenionoes. And, indeed, the 
awstle se(ims fxpressly to intimate as muth^ 
when he says, sp^'^int; oonceniing the hcaveiily 
state, that tonfcurs shaft erase, 1 Cor. xiii. 8 ; tliat 
19, the presTint variety of languages. Moreover, 
since the gift of tongues was btetowed on^the 
aiwstles for the gathering ai^huildiiig up the 
church in the first ages theiuflprhich er>d, when 
' it was answered, rliis extraorarnary disficnsatioii 
ccasf'di ; in like inuiiner it is {a'ohaMe tliat here- 
after the diversity of languages shnll cease.” • 

“1 am sensible,” says Dr. Ridgley, *‘llicrcifre 
pome who object to this, that the saints’ under- 
stiindiug all langua^s will Ik* an addition to their 
honour, g1or\', and hap])uie.sR. to this it imif 
l)e answered, that fnVv/rli. it is^ indeed, an accom- 
plishment, in this world, for a ixrnori to under- 
stand several languages, that jirises from the sub- 
ftcrvaua^y Oiereof to those valuahle ends that are 
answpre<l thercihy ; hut this^’ould he entirely re- 
moved I if the diversity of languages b<* taken away 
in heof/en, as sonic supjHwe it will.” 

“ Ttiere are some, vvlu\ it may be, give too 
much Wope to a vain eiiruisity, wlieri they jire- 
tend tfViiujuire what this language sliall be, or 
delerninV, as the .Tews do, aucl with them some 
of the fathers, that it shall he Tlehrew, since their 
argiinicT^s tor it are not sufKcienlly conclusive, 
which are principally these, m/„ That this was 
the language with which CJod inspired man at first 
in ])ariidis(‘, and that which the saints and pa- 
triandis spalv4’,.aiul tlie <*hurch generally made use 
of in all ages till our Saviour’s time; and that it 
was tins language which he hiuiself spake wdiile 
here on eaiili; and since his ascensi«)n into hea- 
ven, he spake to Paul in the Hebrew tongue^ 
Acts xwi, 11. And when the inlialdtant.s^of 
luMvei) arcdescrilied in the Revelations ns praising 
GchI, there is one word used by w Inch their praise 
i.s expressed, namely, 1 Lillelujah, winch is He- 
brew; the miMinrig vvliereof is, Priii.se ye the 
Lord. Hut all llu-se arguments are not suflicieiitly 
coiixincing, and therefore we must reckon it no 
more than a conjeclure.” 

H«)we\or uiidechled we may Ik* as to this and 
fiome other eiremiistances, tliis.wT inay.he assured 
of, that the hupninrt^.^ of hearcu irill he eternal. 
Whether it will he jirogressive or not, and that 
the saints shall always In* increasing in their 
knowledge, joy, iJtc. is not .so clear. Some su(»- 
jKisi* that this indurates un imperllviion in flu* 
h^iert^f the saints, for alfiv addition to b * made; 
■•^mt Olliers think it (piife analogous to the dealings 
of (hxl wnti's us here; aii<l that, Irotii the natiiii 
.of the mind itself, ii may Im’ eou|idu<led. Bill 
however this be, it is cerlam tliat our liajipinos 
» will he romol-Me, 1 IM, v. *1, 10. llcb. .xi. kO. 
iVatU's Jhiilh and llvaren; Cri/fs Hofhj of 
IRtL'inifij, vol. it. p. 1!)'); .S'a/mn’s Scr. vol. iiL p. 

Mwl 5 l\)pfn(/if'^ li'oi/ci*, vi)l. ill. p. 471 ; Haleys 
Worku ; f'futi'icu's Jiudy of Divinity^ que.stiun iM). 

XiRHRKVVS. See .lews. 

HELL, the place of divine punishment after 
death. As ull religions have sujj[Kised a future 
Atate of existence after this lift, ho all have their 
hell, or place of tornii'rit, in which the wicked arc 
to lie puriisheal. Even the hcathcrifl had their 
tariara; t^nd the Mahometans, W'c limlj'lH'lieve 
the eternity of rewards and punishments ; it is 
not, t^ierefore, a sentiment peculiar to Chris- 
tianify. 

There have l»ecn many curious and useless 

m \ 



conjectures respectfiig thiir ftlace of damned 
the ancients generally supposed it u 
fire near the centre of the c*arth.v« >'Mrv’lSM 
endeavoured^ to prove that it is seot^ 

Mr. Whiston advant'.ed a new and strange hytfi 
tliesis; aci'ordinj tp him, the comets Ire so uriQ 
hells, njifKiinted in thinr orbits alternately to 6anJ 
file damned to theooniincsof the suii» theiet<rb< 
scorched by its violent heat; and tiien’to,ret^ 
w'ith them beyoiul tli« orh of Saturn, t#ere <| 
starve them in those cold and dismal rpgio^ 
But, nsiPr. Doddridge ’obaerves, wo niust^’h^ 
coiiii*6s our ignoniiicc ; aiid shall be much 
employed in studying how may 
place of horror, than in lal^riug to discovot 
where ii is. • 

Of the r^urc of Ihvi punishment TsaB luaj 
form 5 
in 

Luke 

a prison, 1 Pel. hi. Ifl; darkrieks, Matt. viii. 12 
Jude i:i; fire. Mall. xiii. 42^); a worm tjiat novel 
die'i, Mark ix. 44, 48; the second dcath,\Rey 
xxi. 8; the wrath of (lod, Rom. ii. 6#.-It beci 
debated whether thqre wdll lie a mo /ertoTO re ft 
Jicll, On the aflirmsitive side it is 
fire and biirm|tone are repreai'i^ed aS the ingre 
dientsof thetormcnl of the wicked, Rev, xiv. 10 
U; XX, 10. 'riiut as the body is to be raised, anc 
the whole man to be* condemned, it is reasonabk 
to believe there will be some coriioreal punish 
merit jirovidcd, arid thcrefort* jmmubly matc^riii 
fire. On the negative side it Ls ullcged, that til 
tiTins alwivo mentioned ate > metaphorical, wiA 
signi^ no mon? than raging desire or acaito pain 
and tnatthe Divine Being cun suflicientl^y punisl 
tlic wic*kcd, by immedialcTv acting on their mincli> 
or ratluT leaving them to the guilt and stings o, 
their own conM*i(;n<*e. Accordmg to several jias 
sages, it sei'iim there will be dijfrind degree^ qi 
vunh'hmeni in hell, Luke xii. 47; Horn. ii. l3 
Matt. X. 20, 21 ; xh. 25, 32 ; IJcb. x. 28, 29. 

As to Us duration^ it has U'Cil olwcrved that I 
<‘annof he rt« rrnd, Ucause there is no projiortiQi 
iM'tvveen tem|M'rury crimes nnd eternal punish 
mcnla; that tliii word everlasting is not to h 
taken in its utmost extent ; aiirl that it bignifie 
no more than a long time, or a lime whose pre 
i'l.Hc bonndurv i.s ‘'unknown. But in answ^er U 
tills it IK alleged, that the same wonl is used, am 
that spmeliincb in the very same place, to cxpresi 
flic elvvnihj ol the haj»pinesH of the righteous 
and the cterndy of the misiTy of Uie wicked 
and that there is no re*a'H«>ri to believe* that tJli 
words exjm'ss two such difl'errnt ieleafl, as stand 
ing in the same rormexion. Bebides, it is no 
true, it is observed, that ternutmiry crimes do no 
deserve eteruul i)Uiii.shineiiis,nH*cause the infinit 
nijj jcHty i>f an olit'iided fjoti adds a kind of infinit 
evil to sin, and therefore exposi'S the sinner to in 
finite punihlmient ; amJ tliat hereby God vindi 
cates Ills injured mu jestt^^, and gloriiicfl his justice 
Sec iirliclts Dk.stiu:ctiom 6T>’ and Umvkbsa 
LISTS. Berry S't. Brr. vol. ii. p. 559, 5(i2; Daiee 
on ser. x ; fi'histon on 4/ it to; tSteindefl 

Drexetiiuff and f Jit wards on ditto. A late poTip 
lar writer has ok.servi*d, that in the scritiU] 
of 'rdlotson, every thing is said upon 
of hell torments that can be known witii an 
certiiiiitv. „ ' 

HELL, Christ's Descent into. ‘That Cbri 
locally descended into licil, is a doctrine boliovc 
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^nt only by tbo papist but ly many among tho 
foformait. 1. TliH tpxt chiefly brought f»)rwaT<I 
in support of 'this doctrine is the 1 Peter iii. IIV 
«‘By ■which hd went and ))reachcd to the spirits 
Itra prison;” but it evidcntl;/ tlwt the 

^iryirit” there taeiititined was not Christ’s hurn.in 
Isoul, but a divine nature, or rather the Foly 
Spirit (by which he was quickened, and r.iisW 
from the deotl ;) and by the inspiration of whi'di. 
jgranted to Xoab, be pr^jaebed to tliose nolorious 
dinners who arc now in the ])ri'>oii of lieli fv»r their 
(SiBolR'dunice. * ^ 

f* Christ, wlien on tlie cross, promise*! the 
^lUcnt tliief his presence that day in paradise; 
and, accortlingly, wluni he died, he con mu tied .Ids 
|(Oul into 14s hiiivenlv V'-sther's hand ; in heaven, 
fchdh?lbi*e, and ruit in heJl, we are to 4H*ek the sc- 
inrate .spirit of our Redeemer in tl^y ’riod, Luke 

Riii. Ki. 

I 3. Had our Lord desce/uh’d to pn-ach to tlie 
lamned, there is. no .siipp^sable reaMiri why the 
aiilndievefs in iVoidi’s tune «itdy slioiild be men- 
tioned Tutbi'r than t!tose (d* Sodom, and the un- 
bappy multitudes that di*v| in sin. Hut it iii.iv 
EKJ Siii^llNio not hotli tlie ( >M ami Xew 'I’esta- 
tie»icnt:'^i‘Mate this? IV. V\i. 10; Acts it 111. 
But it rhay Iftfe answered, that thc^ovds “thou 
wilt not leave my ‘^ml in bell,” inai’’iie explained 
as in the manner of fh** Tlehrew ]/octs) in the 
bllowmo v^ords ; “ XeilluT wilt thou suller thine 


\oIy one to see cn-nipWon.” So the same words 
iro used, IX. Ixwix. IS. — “ Wljat man is he 
hat liveth, ami sliall nut see death ? sliail he de- 
isar his soul from tlie haml ol' the grave ?” In 
fflt Hebrew' (Sixes?) the word commonly rendered 
lel) projierly .siirinllc -^ “tlie iii\isi!)lc slate,” jn our 
vord hell oiigiually did; ami lliebtlier Wt»nl (K?£)3) 
lignifies not nlwavs the immortal soul, but tlie 
iiiimal frame in genenil, either living or dead. 
'^hhop Vrdrson <nhl fh'. JJatroir on the C)*td ; 
Edward s' <5 JIbit. of RcJrinpUon^ notes p. *1.51, 
177; Hod [I of /)ir. p. MOS, tld edit., 

^}oddrhJ ^r. and on 1 Pet. lii. 1!). 

IIKLJjF;iNlrt''rS, a term CKcnrriug in (he 
3-reek text of the iS’ew 'JV’stament, ami wdiich, 
n the English versnai, is rendiTed Grecians, 
Vets \i. I. The'erities are ilivided as to tlie sig- 
lificalinii of I bo word. Some observe, lliat it is 
lof to Ih^ understood as siguitying lliosc of (be 
eligion of tlie (» reeks, but those who s|)oke 
Tfeek. Tlie authors of the Vulgate version 
under it like our Gr<r^i ; but Messieurs Du ^^>^t 


loyal, more aa’ur.ifelv', Juifs fiirc.s', Creek or 
irrecian Jews;. it In’ing tlie Jews who 8jx)ke 
riftek that are hero treated of, ami who arc hcre- 
y distinguished from the Jews calleil Jlcbreirs\ 
lat is*, who spoke tlic Hebrew longue of that 


imc. ♦ 

The Hellenists, or Grecian Jew's, were those 
rho lived in Egypt, and other |»arts where the 
rreck tongue j»revailed : it is to them wjj* owe the 
freek version of the (JUl Ti'stainent, commonly 
iIIihI the or that of the *Seventv. 

Salrnusius and Vossius are of a dillerenf stm- 
mont with rcBjiect to the fltilenists ; the latter 
ill only have thein to be tliiwe who adhered to 
le Grecian interests. Scalig<‘r^_ is rej»resi;nted 
['the SqjJigerallWiigr asserting the Hellenists to 
j thft who,#9ied in Greece and other plan^cs, 
id who read tlie Greek Hi hie in their syna- 
>guos, and used Uio Greek langnage in mcris: 
id thus they Were opposijd to the Hebrew Jew.s, 


" '^HENIHCIAXS 

who performed iheir public woTHhip in tho He- 
l)i^w tongue; and in tliis sense St. Paul HT»eakfl 
oP him.srlf as a Hebrew of the fltiirews, Phil, 
iii. 5, G. i. c. a Hebrew Isith bv nation and lan- 
guage. 'f’lic IXelleni'^ts are (bus properly di»- 
tipgyishe*! from the Ifditncs, or Graeks, men- 
tioned Jt»hn xii. 3f), who were Greeks by birth 
ami nation^ pros<iytcb to the Jewish 

r«'ligu»n 

HEMERf )B AFn’ISTS, a sect among the 
ancient .Te*w's, I bus c{jll**il from their washing and 
li.uliing^pvei’v d.iv, in all seasons; and perlormin^ 
lliH ciLstran with the greater! snlemnit}, >i.«. a reli- 
;ri»nis rile nece.ssary to .-•alvaluai. 

l‘'pi])lianius, wlio meiilions this as the Ibiirfb 
neresv among (he other 

|N)inls tliese licmti(-s-lT!Tn!iiii( h "ibe same opinion 
as the SciilK‘.s and PbariM-cs; o'il> that they' de- 
nied the n'surrcction of the dead, in eoinrnori 
with the '^aildiiecf s, and n laiiied a few otJior of 
the irupropri<‘titVi <d these I;is(. , 

The hteet who p I'-s in ilie Ea'.t under t*ie de- 
noinin ititin of Fabians, calling thcmsclvei^ JJen- 
tloi liakt, or tlic disci [>les ol Si. .btlei, amiAvhoni 
the I'aiiopc.ins entilie lln‘ t ‘liiisli.ins of Sji. JoJin, 
l»f‘( a; they yet ri tain some krmv^lciig ! of tho 

Go , is prol^iblv of .b'wish ongm, and seems 

to 1. 've he»*n ilerisi'd h'om tlie aiu lenl ^lemero- 
hafiii-^ls; Kt k'ast il is laTlain that J<ihn, \^hon^ 
vhe consider as tlie Ibiimli'r of their seel, bears 
no .ort of simililn.le to .hJin the Haptisl but 
ratlicr rcsemlik's ibi* person of lli.it name whom 
tlie nrieiciit vsnlers repii'scnt as the chief of 
the .lewirdi riemerobapt'sls. Tlu'si* ambfgiiolig 
( 'hrislians dwell in Persia and Araliia, and prin- 
eip:dl\ at Hassora; and their religion consists ii7 
JkmI.Jv washings, perkamed frcijncntly and with 
I great solemnity, iiiul atlcnd**d vmIIi certain cere- 
inoiiii's whi* h the priests mingle with ihi.s super- 
stilioii.s sen ice. 

1 IE\( )'ri( a f.imous edict of tlie cm]xi 

ror Zeno, published \ I >. iM-i, and intemicd to 
reconcile and re-miite the Eutvclnans with the 
( 'at holies. It was pr»»cuTed of the emperor by 
means of Ae.aciLis, patriarch of Constantinople, 
with the assistance ot the tneiids of lh‘t»‘r Mon- 
gus and Peter Ti-fillo. The sting of tins edict 
lies here; tliat it rejieals and contirmsail tJinthag 
Iwen enacted in the councils of Nice, Lonstanti- 
nople, Ephesus, and t 'halcedon, against tlie Ari- 
aiiH, Xcste.rians, and Eutychiaus, without making 
any purlieular mention ot the conned pf Ulwlce- 
don. It is in the form of a letter, aildressed by 
'Zt'no to the biahojK, priests, monks, and jieopilo 
of Egypt and Libya. Jt was ojiposed by kio 
Catboiics, ana eomlennied in lonn by jioiie 
Felix 11. • 

HENRK^IANS, a si*cl so called from Henry, ' 
it.s founder, who, Itiough a monk and hermit, un- 
dertook to '^reform the sujM'rslition ami vices of 
the clergy, b’or this pnr]>ose he lell Lansaiiiie, 
in SSwitzerland, and, removing from dillerent 
places, at length s^atleij at Thoulouse, in tho 
vear 1117, and, there exercised his iniiiisterial 
limctioii; till, Itt'ing overcome by the opposition 
of Hernard, abnot of ('lairval, and condemned by 
t-joia' Euoeiiius lU. at a council n.s8cmb1ed at 
Rheims, lie Was committed to a close prison in 
1 14H, whore he soi^n endetl his days. This refor- 
m*‘r rejected the baptism of infants, severely cen- 
sured tho corrupt maniiei’s of the clergy', tretllted 
the festivals and ceremonies of the church with 



' N HERESY ■ ' '* 

I hp ulmost ronfempt, ynd held private asaeinbUes 
lor inciiU’urinfT Ills peculiar doclniics. 
t a sect of 

fhe followers of Hrniclcou, who refioed uiK>n tlio 
linostic dinnitv, and maintained that the world 
was not the iunnediate pHnluctitin of the Son ot' 
God, but that he was only tlieoccasionul c^usc 
of its bciiifr ereated by the Jlturtnis. . Tlw 
'Heraolef elites deniffl the autn^ffv (U the pro- 
phecies of the (MJ 'IVsIanierit; maintained that 
they wen‘ mere, random sounds in the air; aij^tl 
th.it St. John the P»aj>t:.-.t was tlie only tru^ voicn 
that directed to the Messiah. 

n KRF.S I A Ilf ’ 1 1, an arch heretie, the founder 
or inyentf»r of an heresy ; or a chief of a sect of 
hert'tirs, . * * 

H KRhySY. T’his word signifies sect or choice ; 
It was not, in its earliest a<‘<*<‘ptatum, eoiiwived 
to convey any rcjiroarh, since if wa.s indilferently 
used either of a jiirty aj»]iroved, or of one disap- 
proved by the writer. See Actsv. 17; xv. d. 
Afterw*irds it was ^enerailv used to siHriify some 
fundam^'nlal error adhered to witli obstinacy. 2 
Pet, ii. J ; G.tl. V. "JO. 

Areotdiiia to the laws of this Uiniploin, heresy 
rtmsi.sis in ji denial of some of the essential doc- 
trines of .Christi loJv, jiuhlicls'^ ami obslin.tleK I 
avowed. ]t rimst he aeKiiowledired, however, tliat j 
partiiMiI.ir inod''s ol tudiel or unbelief, not tendinir | 
lo overturn ( 'hn-tianity, or to s ip (he found ili<uis 
ofinor.ditv, are hv no means the objeet of coer- 
cion hs the cimI mairistrale. NVb d (hx'tvines shall 
therefore bi' adjudired lierofiy, vas left by our (»ld 
constitution l^i tin' <letermin.ition of the mdesias- 
lie.il JnrlL'e, wlio hid herein a most arbitrary hdi- 
inde .illowed hiin ; for the (Tmeral didihititin of an 
heretic^yiven hy I iyndt'umde, extends to th(‘ sm.J^I- 
est dexiatioris fro.n the <I.MMrin«'.s of the holy 
rhiireh: “ /AerrVevf ^ C'./ tfui dabitat dc ftrlr nr- 
^hohrtt^ vt (^ui .serrarr ea (fnev hoinnixa 

rrntma .\rn •^••riare drt rrrcrat or, as 

the stdute, *2 ll(‘n. IV. cap. 1.7, expresses it m 
Kn^lish, “teachers of rrrone<ins i^pinion--, eontra- 
TV to llie faitli and blessi d deterininiilions ot the 
holy cliurcli.” Ver*, eontrarv this to the ns.j;xe of 
the first iieiieiMl cnimciis, winch didiraul all lie- 
relif'd doclrini's noth the iitiuost j;recif.ion and 
exactness; and what oujilit to have jillexMled the 
puriishmf nb t^i^’ nriecrlainl'y of tlie «Time, .seem.s 
to have eiili.i need it in those di|vs of hhiid zeal 
mid pious cnu’lty. dhie sanctimonious tivpocrisy 
^^xiC-tlWr^^onnists, indeed, went, at lir.st, no farther 
than enjoinintf pen nice, exeomrnuuication, and 
ecclesiastir.il dopnv.ilion, for heresy; but aOer- 
-wcirds they proceerli'd boldly to iin^irisoiimeiit bv 
the or«hiiai»y, and eonlis'.viiion of iriKjds in pim 
^'iVis. Rul in the mean time they lii^l prevaileil 
ij^Cion the weakne.ss of bjjjjob’d jimiecs ta make the 
civil power snl>s<*r\ cent loth<‘ir purj^ses, hy mak- 
ing heresv not onlv a temporal lint «*ven a eapiUiI 
otronce ; tlie Ronn&li eeclesiartlies tleU'rminin^, 
without appeal, whatever they iih'ascd to he he- 
resy, and shvftiiijrotrtotjieiseeulariirm the odium 
and drudjTery of eKeeulions, witii^vhich they pre- 
tended to Ih? tvo tender and didicsne to intt'rmed- 
dle. Nay, they alh'cted to intercede on UdiaJf of 
the convictetl herc'tic, well knowing at the same 
time they; were delivering the unliapjiy victim to 
certain death. See Act or Faith. — G enre the 
capital punishments inflicted on the ancient Do- 
nat&ts and IVIanbli^ns by the cmnerora Thewlo- 
siua and Justinian ; henc& also, tlie constitution 
167 \ 



nrning the hcrct^ Sec 
g might piirdon^n|cD^ 
1 against bia^TR^wHl 

i.c. 


of the emperor ipi»Qttt>ned ^ 

w'otle, adjudging* ' 

to be burnt with wbii 
resy by the eorleeisstical Judge, jfTLe i 
pt^ror, in another con«ititution, ordoinodf 
temporal lord, when admoniehud ■ 1 
church, snoiild neglect to cU'or his tercitpt^ «. 
lif^’tiesVithin a yeat, it should be lawful for good 
Ciitholies to seize and occupy tlie Intlda, an<f ut?* 
terly to exlermlnat*' the heretical .possessors. And 
Upon ibis ftmndiition whs built that arhitraty 
power, so j^ng claimed, and so talully enerti'd by 
the pojie, of disjiosing even of the Idngdoms of w 
frnclory princes to more dnlifiil sons of the church. 
TITe.iinniediiite evimt of this eoi\stitution nerves 
to iliiistrnte at once the gr^ifudr of the holy boo , 
and the jiiht punishment m the royal bigot; for, 
niKin tlie auS^^fy of this very con slit ut ion, the 
l>ojie i#|rwards^SiifS'Iled this very emia‘ror Fnw 
deric from bis kingdom of Sicily, and gave it to 
Charles of Anjou. Clirislianily Iwiiig thus de- 
formed by the dicmon of fiersecution upon the 
contiiioiit, our own island could not escniic itSs 
scourge. Aeconiingly we lind a w’riL rfe ft cere- 
tiro comhurt'vdn^ i, r. of burning the hcrctjuD Sec 
that article. Rut tlie king i 
xi<‘l bv issnii^tio process j 

de lurrr/ica ^inbnmid^t bi'ing^not a writ of 
course, lint i.'.sniiig onlv by the sjM’eial din*ctionol 
(be king in rouiu'il. In (be reign of Henry IV. 
when the eves of the ( 'hrisiian world Ik'gan to 
open, and the seeds of the Friitrihtanl religion (uti- 
<ler the ojijirohrioiis name of Lodurdij) took root 
in this kingdom, the cK'rgv, taking Dilvunfft^ 
from tlie king’s diihions title to demand an np 
crcimesof their own powder, obtained an act ofpnr- 
li.'iinent, wfiich shftr|Mnie»d (he edge of piTsecution 
toils utmost keenness, fcjer* H/f:iiKnco Coai- 
aruKvnc). Hy statute 2 Henry V. e. 7. Lol- 
kirdv w'lis jilso made a temporal olh'nce, and 
indict, ihlc in the king’s courts, which did not 
tlicTcliv gain an exclusive, but only a exmeurrent 
jiiriMliction with (he bishoji’s consistory. After- 
wanK, when Mie Refonnation began to advance, 
the power of ’be (‘cclcsiasties was somewhat mo- 
derated ; for though what heresy ib was not then 
jireeiM’lv di'Aned, yet we are (old in Foino Jioints* 
w'ha( it /> the statute 2,7 HOii. VIH. C. 14. 
JeelariMg that o/rciiecs against tiu* see of Rome aro 
not heresv; and the ordiufiry being thereby t<v 
straiiied from jiroceeding in any case upon morn 
suspicion; i. e. unless the jiartv ho aceuseil by 
two credible witnesses, nr an indictment of heresy 
be lirat previou.sly found ;n the kuig’s courts of 
common law. And yet Uir spirit of pcrsocutipii 
was not alialecl, but only diverted into a lay chan- 
nel ; for in six years al'terwnrils, by stat. 31 Hen. 
Vllk c. 11. the bliKHly law of the six articles wa« 
matle, which were “deti'miiiied and resolved by 
the most goilly study, pain, aiul travail of his ma- 
jesty; for which his most humble and olN’dirnt 
siilijects, ^be lords spiritual and UmiiKirgl, and 
tiui'oommons in fiarlmment ussoinlded, did reader 
and give unto his hichness their most high and 
hearty thanks !’* iTie same statute established 
a jurisdiction of rlergv»arid laity for tho 

trial and exinvicCion of heretics; Henry being 
equally intent dh destroying he suprewiacy of tb« 
hishofts of Rome, and estahlisbing alt fbeir oi^ei 
rorruiiticms of the Christian religion. 'Withoutre* 
capitulating the various repeals and revivals oi 
these sanguinary laws in the two succeedin;] 



veijp^ne, we proceed to the reigft of &. Elizabeth, 
when the Reformation wae Hnoll^r efttabliahed with 
temper and decency, ’tonsdlUed with pirty rancour 
Cjt pcwbnal leselRtnent. — By stat. 1 Kliz. c. 1. all 
former statutes Matinjyr to^hercBy «jire jc^aniled ; 
w^eiL leav^ the Jurisdiction of heresy as it stoocl 
fS’^ommon law^, viz. as to the infliction of coA- 
mon censures in the ecclesiastical courts ;«'and in 
case of burning the heretic, in the proviTicial synod 
^nXy, Sir Matthew Hale is, indeed, of a dilferent 
bpinio 1 , and holds that such power resided in the 
diocesan also: though he agrees that in either 
case the writ dc hccretico comburendo was ^not 
demaiulalile of common right, hut graritahle or 
Otherwise merely at the king's discretion. But 
the principal point now gaiiu'd was, that l»y this 
statute a boundary wa^ for the first time set to 
what should be accounted heresy ; nfljlpn^ for the 
future lx*ing to l>e so dctpniynii^^Klnit. oi^ such 
tenets which have heen heretolbre so dc^uared, — 
1. By the words of tlie ranoni(‘i’.l Scriptures ; — "“2. 
By the first four general councils, or such others 
OS have only used tlie words of the Tloly i?lcri|v 
tures; or, — 3. Which sludl hertiallcr Im' so <Jeclared 
by the parliament, with the assent of the clergy in 
Donvjx&licm. Thus was heresy reduced to a 
grt^lCTcSfRis^ity than before, thout^it might not 
have l»cen the v/orse to have defiflln it in terms 
still more precise and jiarticular; as a man con- 
tinued still liable to be burnt for what, fM'rhd))s, 
he did not Undt'rstand to be heresy, till the eccle- 
siastical jud^c so intcrprete<l the words of the ca- 
nonical tSr’.ripturea. For tlie writ de hfcreiu-o 
Mmburmdo remained still in force, till it was to- 
IPy abolished, and heresy jigain subjected only 
to ecclesiastical correction, pro salitie anhi^'y by 
itat. 20 Car. II. c. 0. ; when, in one and the same 
reign, our lands were delivered from tlie slavery 
if military tenures ; our IxKUes from arbitrary 
imprisonment by the habeasi curpua act ; and our 
minds from the tyninny of superstitious bigotry, 
[)y demolishing this last badge of ]M'r.Hccutioii in 
die English law. Every thing is now less ex- 
^eptionmile, with resfieet tt» the H|)iritual cogni- 
Hince and spiritual punishment of heresy ; unless, 
%rhap8, that the crime ought to U* im>re strictly 
icfined, and no prosecution jicrniitted, even in 
die ecclesiasticail courts, till the tenets in ijuestion 
iro by proper autliunty previously declared to lie 
leretieal. Under tlie^ njstrielions, some think 
t necessary, for the supiiort of the national reli- 
Ijion, that the ofiicers of tlic church should have , 
lower to censure hereties ; yet not to harass them 
with temporal iienalties, much less to cxtenniiuite 
ir destroy them. The legislature has^, indeed, 
bought It proper that the civil magistrate should 
nterpose with reganl to one species of heresy, 
rery prevalent in inodiun times ; for by slat, li 
ind 10 W. 111. c. 32. it any person, educated in 
he Christian religion, or jmifessing tlic same, 
hall, by writing, printing, teaching, or advised 
pcaku^, deny any one of the persohs in the 
uoly Trinity to lie God, or maintain that tliere 
ro more GhiJs than one, he shall undergo the 
ame penalties and incapacities which were in- 
licted on apostaoy by the same statute. £nc. 
Srii ; Dr. Poster and Stebbin^ on Heresy ; 
^lalleWs Discourses^yoX. ui. No.'d. p. 358, 408; 
!>n Camj^Ws Prel. Diss. to the Gospels. 

HERETIC, a general name for all such per- 
ons under any religion, but especially the Chris- 
ian, as profewor teach opinions contrary to tiie 
atahlished faitlk m to what is made the standard 


of orthotloTv. Seo last article, and L^dner^ti 
Ifistorif of the Hereties of ifiefrst two^Centuries. 

I HEIIMIANI, a sect in ^Jie secfind century j 
S'! called from their leader Hermias. Cue of 
their distinguishing tenets was, that God is cor- 
]^eai ; another, that Jesus Christ did not ascend 
ifito hwiven with his body, but left it in the sun* 

IIF.:RMIT, Jjfcu-son who retires into solitude 
for the putj)os<^BRpvotion. Who were the first, 
hermits cannot easily be known ; tliougli Paul, 
fiiirnamed tlie fiermit, is generally reckoned the 
fi/st. The jxsrsecutions of 1 >eciua and Valerian 
vvpre supposed to have occaMoned their first rise." 

HEUMOGENIAXS, a s«'et of ancient here- 
tics : denominated from their Icad<*r Hrnnogem.'s, 
Vho lived towards the closf the scconn cen- 
tury. TTermogenos cstahlished matter as liis first 
principle ; and regardiiig matter as the fmintaiTi 
of all evil, he inaintained, that the world, and 
every thing containeil in it, as also the souls of 
men and other sjiirits. were formed by th^* Deity 
from an uncreated and eternal muss of corrupt 
matter.* The of)iiiions of Ilermogeiies with re- 
gard to the origin of the world, and tlic nature 
of the soul, wen* w armly opiiosed by l'ci4ullian. 

r RNflUTTERS. Sec MoHAVia\s. 

II .RODIAISrS, a sect among the Jews, at 
the fiine of our Saviour, Matt. xxii. l(» ; Mark 
iii. fi. The critirN and coiumcnlatovs' arc very 
inm h divided with regard to the llenHlians. St. 
Jerome, in his dialogue against the 1 jueilerians^ 
takes the name to have .been given to such as 
j[>vvned Ilerod for the JVli'ssiab; and d'erlullian 
and iOpiplmniuH are of the same opinion. Bui 
the same .leromr, in his conniu'nt on St. Mat- 
thew, treats this opinion as ridiculous; and 
mwintuins that the Pharisees gave tidy aj)pe,llar 
tiori, by way of riclieule, to llerotl’s soldiers, who 
paid tribute to the Uoiuans; agreeable to wiiich 
the Syrian interpreters render the word by the. 
dojtiesiics of IJcrodf i. e. “bis courtu M. 
Simon in his notes on the 22tl chapter i\f Mat- 
thew, advances a more prol»ablc ojimioii : the 
name Ilc'-odiun he imagines to have lieen given 
to such as adhered to tlcroil’s jiarty, and inte- 
rest, and were for prehcrving tlu* government in 
his family, aluiul wliic4> were great divisions 
among the Jews. F. Hardouin will have the He- 
r<MUaiis and Suddiicees to have been the same. 
Dr. Pridoaux is opinion, that tlfby derived their 
name from Ilerod tlie Great: and that they 
wi*re distinguished from the other Jews,rh^^.tJ^r 
concurrence wiih IlercKps scheme of suhjectinjf 
himself and his dominions to the Romans, and 
likf'wise Ivy complying with many of their hea- 
then usages and eustoins. 'I'liks sMubolizing 
wdth idolat]^ upni views of interest and worldly 
jKvlicy wa^ probably that leaven of Ileroil, agiiinst 
which our Saviour cautioiual his disf'ijdes. It is 
further probable fhat they were chiefly of the 
w'ct of tlie Sadducees; bt'causo the leaven of 
Herod is also denominated the leaven of th« 
Sadducees. 

HETERODOX, something that is contrary 
to the faith or^'dix- trine established in tlio true 
church. See OuTnonox. 

HEX API^A, a Bible disposc:d in six coluiiinS) 
containing the text and divers versions thereof 
compiliHl and published by (Jrigeii, with a view 
of securing the sacred text from future corrujv 
tioiis, and to correct those that had Ixien already 
introduced. Eusebius relates, that Origen, after ' 
his return from Rome ujlei CoraciUla, applied 
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HEXAPLA 

himself to loam Hebrew, and begran to collect the 
spveml versions tliat had been made of the sacr^ 
writings, and of these to eximpose his Tctrapla 
and Hexai>la; otlwrs, however, will not allow 
him to have liojnin till the time- of Alexander, 
after he had retired into Palestine, alxmt the 
year 231. To coneeive what thisJHexapla was, 
It must be o])served, that, trao-slatioii 

|)f tlio saered writings, called tne Septuagint, 
made utwh'r Ptoleniy Philadelphiis, above 2rt() 
years iM.'fore Christ, the. Seriptiire liad been siiiec 
traiXslatrd into Greek by other interpreters. I'he 
first of thorn' versions, or (rtrkoiiing the Septua- 
gint) the wrond, was that of Aquila, a nrowlyte 
Jew, fhc iirsf edUion of which he published in 
the 12th year of the emperor Adrian, or altout 
the year of Christ 12R; the thiiTl was that ol 
Symmaelius, published, as is eonmionly sup- 
posed, uiuler Marcus Aundiiis, hut, as some sav, 
under Se[)timius Sevi'rus, al»out the year 200; 
the fourlli*was that of Themhition, prior to that 
of Syrnmaehus, under T’otimiwlus, or about the 
year 175. T’liese Greek versions, says Dr. Keij- 
iiirotf, were made !)y the Jews from tiieir cor- 
rupted eof)i(‘s ol the Jlebrevv, and were designed 
to hUitxl in the place of the Sexenty, ngain.st 
which they were pn'judiced, liecaiise it seemed to 
favour the ( di list lans. 'The fifth was found at 
Jeni’.hoj in llie reign of Garaealla, about the year 
214; and the sixth was iliseovered at Nicopolis, 
in the reign ol Alexander Severiis, about the 
year 28K ; Ustly, ( trigeii liiniself recovered }iart 
of a seventh, eonla ini ng only the Psalms. Now, 
Origen, who had lield fiequcnt disputation.^ with 
the Jews in Egypt and Palestine, oliserving that 
they always objected to those jiassages of Scrip- 
ture quoted agunst them, ap|iealed to tlie He- 
brew text, tlie heltiT to vindicate those passages, 
iu\d contound the Jews, liy showing tiial the 
Seventy had gi^en the sense of the Hebrew; or 
ratlier to sliow, by a numlM-r of ditlerent versions, 
what the real sense of tlie Hebrew was, under- 
took to reduce all these several versions into a 
boily, along with tlie Tfelirew text, .so as they 
might Im' easily eonfroiib’d, and atl’ord a mutual 
light to eacli other. He made the ll threw 
text his standard; and aIlo#ing that corniptiims 
might have happened, and that the old Hebrew 
copies might and did read diflercntly, he content- 
ed himself with marking such words or s«'nteiices 
as were not in his Hebrew text, nor the latter 
Gre^jiUi*i'i'(tm, and adding such words or s -n- 
10 !^^ us were uinitted in tlie Seveiit), firefixing 
an asterisk to the auditions, and an olielisk to the 
othecs. In order to this^ he made choice Of 
eight columns; m the first he made the ypbrew 
t^t, in Hebrew cha Riders; in tlie second, the 
^me text in Greek characters; tlie ri'st v/cre 
filled ^vitli the several versions above mentioned: 
all the exdumns answering verse for verse, and 
plirasc for phrase; and in the Psalms there was 
a min til column for the seventh version. This 
work C)rigen called E5*jrxot, Ikxapla^ q d. sextu- 
p/e, or Work of six columns, as only Regarding 
the first six Om'k versions. vSt. Epiplmnius, 
taking in likewise the two columns of the ti'xt, 
calls the work Octapla^ as consisting of eight 
columns. 'Phiji celebrated work, wdnch Mont- 
fuucon imagines consisted of sixty large vohfmes, 
^ [^rished long ago ; probably with the library at 
(>’warea, Where it was preserved in the year 653; 
though several of the ahciqiit writers have pre- 
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P d us pieces thcroot; particulariy Bt Cliiy- 
m on the Psalms, Phtlqvnnus in his 
n, &e. Some nioderii writers have 
avoured to jj-ollect fnigiiientm of the s 

particularly I'lainiitiua, Nobilius, ' Drusiuii ' 
‘pnd P. Montfinicon, in tw o iblio voluinesi^printo#*^ 
Bt Paris in 1713. * . 

HI EK Ac I ’1’ ES, heretics in the third ccmtui'y e 
!M culled from tln*ir leader Hierax, a philosopher / 
of Egypt, who taught that Melchiseuec was Hbo , 
» Holy Ghost ; deni;;d the resuru'clion, and con- » 
HeiiiiH'd iniirringc. 

IIIEIIAIK^ H Y, an ecelesiastinil estahlish* 
inent. 'T'he word is also used in reference to th^ 
tmboidination sonic suppose there is among the 
angels ; Init w’lietlier they ar<*t() lie considered as 
having a governincht or liierarcliy among them- 
sf'lvcs, Mi^iat i1fft*BsHmM*iior in oifice and dignity 
to otliersT ir whctborlTiey liavi* a kinil of domi- 
nion over one another; or whether soiiu' are made 
partakers of privileges others are deprived of, can- 
not be determined, siiiee iScripture, is sileiiUas U) 
this nintt(>r. 

bHIGH CHUUGHMr.IV, a term first given 
to the non- jurors, who refused to ackn owledge 
William 111. ns their lawful king, and 
very proud notice of eliun h pow^r; but it is 
now coniinoiily use<l in a more exti'ii.sixe sigmfi- 
cation, and it a[)pli(Kl to all tliose who, though 
far from being non jurors, yi l lorm pompous and 
ambitious concept loiis ot the authority and juries 
diction of the church. 

^ HlS rORY, EtR^LESIASTlGAL. See. 
E( clksiastu aj. H is’roiiY, I 

irol''Fl\JANlS4\S, those who espoused the 
sentiment.? of Daniel lloirman, profe.s.sor in 
The university ol 1 lelm.stadl, who in tlie year 
J.5!18 lauglit that the light ol reason, even as it 
appi ars iti the writiiigb of IMato and Aribtotle, is 
adverse to religion ; and tliut the moie ihc liumau 
understuiuling is cultivated by [ilulosojibicjd stuily, 
the more |K'rlectly i.5 the eiieniy sujiplied with 
weaiKMis ol di'feiice. 

HflLlNESS, treedoiii lioiii sm, or tin* con- 
formity of the heart to (h)d. It does not consist 
ill knowledge, talents, nor outward cereinoiiieB 
of rel^ioii, but liiitli its M'ai in the heart, and ia 
llieelhst of a priiicijJe ot'giace in'plaiited liy tiio- 
Ho'), Spirit, Ejd). ij H, 10; Juhn iii. .5; Rom. iv. 
22. It is till’ e.s.^eni e of happim and the busia 
<d* true rligiiity, l'ro\. Jii. 17 ; iv H. It will ma- 
nifest Itself by the propriity of our conversation, 
regularity of our tcunier, aiul uiuforiiiity ol our 
lives, li is ^ priiKijile progressive in its o])era- 
tion, Prov. iv. IH; mid absoluli ly essiMititil to iho 
enjoynuu't of God here and heri after, lleb. xii, 
14. See h>AM/nKl( \T10N ; W'oUKS. 

HOLINESS OF (iOD, is the purity atid 
reclituile of his nature. It is an c.vsv’n/,'«/ ^attii- 
bute of God, and what Is llie glor>, lustre, and 
Imrinony of aliens otlier ix^rli'ctiori, I’s. xxvii. 4; 
Exod. XV. 11. He could not be (xod without it, 
Deut. xxxii. 4. it is injiriifc and unfjouvf/cd ; 
it cannot l>e incrcaHcd or diminished. ImmiUahla 
ami invariable^ Mai. iii. 6^ (^od u uri^umlhj 
holy; he is sO of and 'u liimscUi mid Uie author 
mid promoter of all h#liiiebs among ius cri ieUireK. 
'riie holiness of God is visible by liis woiks , hd 
made all things holy, Gen. i. 31. Ry hiH pruvi- 
denres, all winch arc to promote holiiu^^s* in the 
end, Hrb. xii. lU. By his g-? ace, which inlluencea 
the subjects of it to be holy, Til. ii. 10, 12. By 



n(XLX ' HOMILY 

Wb tMrd^ .Which commands it, 1 Pet. i. 15. Byd rally of the neuter gender, ^hnxiv. 26; xv. 25 1 
his orc/tnamrj, wliich lie hath ap{K>intod ft}r that/i xvL 13; Ej»h. i. 13. — 4. lie appeared under 
en(l Jer. xliv. 4, 5. Bv the punhhmrnt of »in the enihlpin of a dove, and of cloven tongues of 
. mine death of-Christ, Ina. lhi.;,and hv /heeler- fire, Matt,» iii, ; Acts ii. — 5. p€?rsomd offices of 
^ no/ of it in wicked men, Jdutt. xxv.t an intercessor lielong to him, Rom, viii. 26.— 
*^at8t verse. See Attkibutks. ^ t 6. Heis represcnltHlas prforniirig a multitude of 

HOLOCAUST, formed from axac, whnle^tiifi personal actsjjfts teaching, speaking, witnissing, 
I eonsume milk Jirn; a kind of sacrifice &c.,- M.jirk iflpllj Acts xx. 2^1; Koin. viii. 15, 
wherein the whole hurnl-offering is burnt or con- 16; 1 Cor. nV^l!); Acts xv. 28. xvi. 6, 7. &a 
suAhm] by fire, iw an acknovvlerlgmenl that Ginl, &e. &‘e. 

the Creator, Preserver, and I^ord of nil, vras II. Jtui7iolcs'scTidcr}t thai the Holy Ghoetiaa 
worthy of all honour and worsliip, and as a t^ken^ divine person, equal m pover and glory with the 
of men’s giving themselves entirely up to him. Pather and 1. Names proper only to the 

It is called in Scripture a huriit-ofl’ering. Sa<*ri‘ Most High God arc ascribed to Imn; as Jehovah, 
ficoa of this sort are ot\<*n mentioned by the He* Acts xxviii. 2.5, v^ith l.sa. vi. !t, and lleh.'iii. 7, 
ibcnsaswell as Jevvs. They appear to havclicen 9, with hlxisl. xwii. 7; .ler. xxxi. 31, 31; Heb. 

, in ii.se long lieforo tlie institiUign of the oilier X. 15, 16. ,Gvd, Acts v. 3, 4. Ijord, 2 Cor. iii. 
Jewish Hacriticey hv tlie Job i. 5 ; 17, 111. “The Lord, the Spint.” — 2. Attrihulea 

xlii. H; (fcn. xxii. 13; vi?i720. ( )n tl(is account, proper only Jo the Most lligh God are ascrilied 
the Jews, who would not allow the Gentile.s ttf to‘ him; as Oinniscienee, 1 Cor. ii. 10, 11; Isa. 
offer on their altar any other sacrifices ]K*culijirly vl. 13, 11. Ommj»res4Tic(‘, Ps. cxxxik. 7 ; Eph. 
enjoined by the law of Moses, admitted them by li. 17, IH; Rom. viii. 26, 27. OmnitKitenee, Luke 
the Je\vn.Mh prie.sls to oiler h(»lorausts, iM'eaiise i. 35. Eternity, Tleh. lx. 14. — 3. Divine works 

tljese were a sort of sacrifices pnor to t he law «lld are cv'idcntly ascribed to him, Gen. i. 2; .Tob 
- In nil n.ition.s. During their suE .. tjon xxvi. 13; l^sa. xx\m. 6; eiv. .31). — 4. Worship, 

to tlie^kj<m^»ns, it was no uncommon ihiiig for pin* r only to God, is reijiurefl and aserilied to 
those Gentile.s to olfi'p sacrificoB to Ihc G(m 1 of la- hin Isa. vi. 3; AeLs xxvui 25; Korn i.x. 1; 
rwl at .Terusalem. IJolocausts were <h*oioed by Re i. 4 ; 2 Cor. xiii. 11; Mutt, xxviii. 19. 
the Jews tlie most excellent of all their ba<‘rificea. III. The afi,cnnf or work of the holy Ghost is 
See S \( uu'u K, dhuled by smne into extraordinary and ordi- 

IK.ILY DAY, a day set apart by the eliureh nmy. 'IVic former by iinnirdtnit inspnation, 
for the eommemoralion of some sninl, or some n'- nuu.ing men prophets^ the fatter by hit, legvne- 
t markable jiar^ular in the life of Clirist. It has rating and snnrtifying inflnvnrrs nialxing men 
^ lieen a <pu*^tio^ agihitcd by divines, wlwthorit be saints. It is only the latt&r which is nmv to he 
propiT to appoint or keep any boly^days (the expected. ThtsUtrmrrc part iculai I y displayed 
Saljhaffi exeepted. ) 'ria* advocates for holy davs^ in, 1. Conrirtion of sin, Jolinxvi. 8, 9. — 2. Con- 
suppose th -It the\ have a b'lnlency to impress tin* rersian, 1 Cor. xii. ; Eph. i. 17, IH; I Cor. li, 
luiiuls of the jieople with a greater sense of reli- 10, 12; .lohn iii. 5, 6. — 3. Sanetification, 2 '^I'hess. 
gion j th|^t if the acipiisitions aiui victories ol“ ii. 13 1 Cor. vi. 11; Rom. xv. 16. — 4. Coriso- 
men Ih' celebrated with the highest joy, how laHon, John xiv. 16, 25.-5. Direction, John 
inneh more those events which ri'latc to the sal- xiv, 17; Rom. viii. M. — 6. Confirmation, Ronu 
vnlion of man, such a.s the birth, death, and resur- viii. 16, 26; 1 John ii. 24; Epb. i. 13, 14. Aa 
roetinn of Chrish On the other side it is oh- to the gift of the Holy 8[)irit, says a good writer, 
served, that if holy days had b<ieri nee<*ssary it is not exiiected to be la*stowed in answer to 
under the jiresent dis[)ensation, Jesus (Christ our prayers, to inform us irriiuediately, as by a 
would have oh.served si'iiiellung respecting them, whisfior, w’hcn either awake or aslee[), that we 
whereas lie was silent alnait them; that it is are the children of G^l ; or in any other way than 
nringiiig us again into (hat bondage to eereino- by enabling us to exerei.se re[jentanee anil faith 
niai hiw.s from which Chri.st freed us ; that it is and love to God and our neighbour. — 2. We are 
a tacit rcllivtion on the Head of the Cliurch in not to supiioKC that he* reveals any thing contra^ 
not njipoinling them; that such days, on the to the wnt ten word, or more thiua is contained in 
whole, are more iiernicious than useful to soeirty, it, or through any other mediunR«»Sc>.e'^e are 
as they o[M‘n a door for induleriee and jirofane- not so led by, nr ojicrated upon by the Spiriv^zra* 
ness; yea, that Scripture speaks against suc:h to neglert the means of grac4?.— The Holy 
davs, Gill, iv. 9 — H. Cciju's Prim. Chi is/. Spirit is not promised ^nor given to render us in- 
yeh'on\\' l\i<its and Penults ; hobifi'ion's History fallibla,j— 5. Nor is the Holy Spirit given in order 
and Mystery of Good Friday^ and JA'ctures on that we may do any thing, wdiieh was not Ix'fcj^ 
yan-eonformity ; A (Country Virar's Sermon an our duty. Sec Tutnitv, and Srott's Pour Ser- 
Christmas Jhu/, 1753; HroirtVs No/, and Her. mans on Hepr^tanre, the Kvil of Sin, Dove to 
Petition, p. 51^5; NVa/c’s Hist, of ike Puritans, God, and (he Promise of the Holy Spirit, p. 86 
vol. ii. p. 116. qu. ' — Bi). Hawker's Sermons on the Holy Ghost ; 

H(.)LY GIJOST, the third jierrion in the Pearson on the Creed, 8th urliele; />r. Ovifin 
Trinity. on the Sjnrit ; Hurrion's 16 Sermons on the 

1. The Holy Ghost is a real and distinct per- Spiiit. jt 
son in the Godhear^ 1. Personal jiowora of ra- HOLY GHOST, PROCESSION OF. See 
tional understanding and 'will are ascriU'd to him, Prockrsion. 

1 Cor. ii. 16, 11 ; xii. 11 ;* Kph. iv. 3.-2. He HOMILY, a sermon or discourse upon some 
is joineil with the other two divine persons, poinj of religion delivered in a pj^du manner, -im 
us the nhjeet of W'drship and fountain of blessings, as to be easily understood by the common people. 
Matt, xxviii. 19; 2 Cor. xiii. 14; 1 John v. 7. — The Greek homily, says Fleiiry, signifies a ^ 
S. In the Greek, a masculine article or epithet familiar discourse, like the Latin sermh, and dis-T 
IS joined to Ida name^ Pneuma^ which ia nato- courses delivered in t^e church took these dciiouii* ' 
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na5on«i, to intlmatf* tlmt tlipy wore n<»t hnran^iipR, 

or mrittcrs of osti'citation htkI flounsli^ hko fliost' 
of prof.ino t»rator-», l«it fmiiliar mul UiR^fitl dis- 
courses, as of a m.isirr to liis dweipU's, or a fatlior 
to his cliililnMi. All tlio homiUes t)f the Givek 
and Latin fathers aro composed bislu>j»s. We 
have none of TertuUian, Cham ns^Jexandiinus, 
and many other lea rne. I ])ersoris^i|H^iuse,in 4he 
first Ui^es none but bishops were aihiult<*d to 
preaeli. The privili-^e was not ordinarily allowed 
to pri(\>.ls till toward the tilth ecntnrv. fit. Ghr\- 
sostom w'as tlie tirst pn’slieter tliat 
statedly. Oritren and Si. A njfu^tiiieak) j)r«'aehed, 
hut it was hy a jx' -nliar heeiiee or [)ri\ileoe. 

Photins disUn inislie-t hounlif Irom scrnimu in 
thn the luaiiily w.is jierlhnned in a more faiiiiliar 
manner; the prel.ite int erroir.it ini' and talkintrto 
tlie }n',ii]»le, anil they in tlu'ir turn answ<'ri*n;r aiid 
interro;ratino him, so that it was jiruperly ii eoii- 
vers.itioii; wliereis the berineii was delivered 
with more, f.irm, and in tie' jndpit, aller the man- 
ner of the orators. The pr.ietic'e of eomjalin;; 
hoinilie.s wliieh wen* to he committed to meinorv, 
and recited by ienoraril or indolent jiriests, eom- 
inenced towards tlie close of tjie i-ighth eenlur\ ; 
when < ^harlemiirne ortlered Paul, the Deacon, 
and AleuiM, to tonii homilies or diseour.ses upon 
the ( iospeU j^ind Kpi ahs from the ancient iloe- 
tors of the ehnreh. Thi^ o'lve rise to that fanioii-s 
eolleetion entitled the i fomiliariuni of (‘harle- 
nULTiie; and v*'hieh heiriir followed as a model hy 
nritiy [jrodin’tioiis ol the same kind, composed h> 
jiriNab; persons, from a prinei[ile of pious zeal, 
eontnhuted mikh (says \lt)sheiin) to nourish the 
indolence and to p<'r(K*tnate tlie ijrrioranec of a 
worthless elercfy. Tlien' arc still extant siwerai 
fmi‘ homilies eornjMiseil hy the ancient fathers, 
particularly St. ('hrvsosiom and St. Ciretrory — 
7 Vic acninitinc honiilH's are iiitK'fivn homilu^b 
m Greek, piihhsheil hv ( 'olek'niis, with t\vo let- 
ters iirelixed; one of them written in the paini' 
of I’l'ter. tlie other ii\. the name of (''leiiionl, to 
James, hisluip ot Jenisrdfin; in wdneh last letter 
they an* eriiiik'd (dem ut’s I'pitome of the 
L’renehino and 'Travels of 1^‘ter. Aeeordin^ to 
Le (.’len*, tliese homilies were eonipom'd h> an 
Phioriit<\ in the srctmd cedtiiry; Imt Moiitfau- 
e>m supposes that they wore forrred lono after till- 
age of 8t, Allian.isius, I >r. Lardiierapprelierids 
that the (,'lemeiitine homilies were the original, 
or first edition of the Reeogriitions ; and that 
they^**^d'f^*1ftinie with the jvork eensund hy 
tiMUmius under the title of Dialomies of P“ter 
and Ap|»ioii. — ff>ni,i/ir.s of lUc (Viurr/i of Knff- 
land'iiTv those wliich wa re eofnjKised at the Ke- 
lormation to be read in clnirche.., in order to sufi- 
]Ay tjie (lefeet oi scruions. See the ipiarto edi- 
tion of the 1 fomdie'i; with notes, hy a divine of 
the chuveh ot Faigl;j^rid. 

fl‘ tXLS'TV is tii-al prineijile which maCes n 
jH'rson prefer his })romi.se or duty to his p-ission 
or inten-st. See .fi stkj;. 

HONOUR, a testimony of esteem or .subniLs- 
sion, exjiresHid by words and an exb^or Iwha- 
vioiir, by which vve make known the veneration 
and resj'ieet we eiitertaiii tor any one, on aeeount 
of Ills di!rnitv or merit. 'I’he word i.s alsoU'^i’d in 
general tor the«c.steem due to virtue, glory, repu- 
tation, and probity ; a» also for an exact iiebs in 
,Iwrfonuipg whatiwer we hove, promised ; and in 
this Ia*stj^ense we use the term, a man of honour. 
jt is^dso ap|jlied to two dilf^ent kindh of virtue : 
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rarery in men, and idiastUy in women* Il5^ t 
very situatiiui of life, ri’ligioh only forms tho trod 
onour and liappiness of man. ** It CRnnQ(^*f. »« - 

I ie oliserves, “ai^^.se from riches, dignitv nf.rank. 

• otlic. 1 ', nur from w hat lAe often called splandia. 
•lions ofhernes, or civil yecomplishments; thcsHiW 
lay ho found amoriV miMi of no'teal int^g^ity, 
and mav create cvHisidenihie feme; but a dis- 
tmetion nnisl he made between fame and true . 
honour. 'The former is a Knid and noisy 

> »lanM’; the latter a nii'ri' siU-iit and internal 
lojii.ige. Fame floats on the hrcalh of the mub 
(itnde; honour nvts on the, jiidgmOilt of the 
thinking. In order, then, to (liscnn where true' 
linnoiir h(;M, we must not look to -anv advenlitioUH 
eireuinslauce, not to any single .sjiark ling quality, 
hut to the whole of what torms u man ; in u word, . 
we must lm)k t^lH soul. It will discover itself 
hy a inirilT^jierior to .sclji,->)i interest, and 

lorruptiofi ; hy lui anient love to tho Supremo 
TiiMiig, and !)y a principle of imifonii rectitude. 

It will make us neither afraid nor ahluimed to 
discharge our duty, as it vel.ites hotli to (dotl and 
man. it will inihicnce iis to 1 m‘ magnanuiious 
willioflt Iwing prouil ; Innnhle wdlhont being 
..ii -m ; just wilhonl hcing.^haish ; .Mm|^’^llPwr" 
manners, hut itiarily^i our feeling-.. ' Wns honour, 
thus formed Iw religion, or ihi' love of Ch'xl, is 
more independent, and more eoiiq»lete, than 
what can he acquired hyany other nieuns. Itisi 
productive of liigher feheily, and will he eomnien- 
siH.ite with I'ternity itself; whili' that honour, bo 
called, wliieh arises from anv oijjcu' principle, 
will resemble the fi*el>le and tvvinldlllg Hiinie of a 
taper, which is olbm clouded by the smoke it 
sendo fortlfj but is always wasting, and Hoon dies 
totally 4iway.” -JJarrrnn'k llorAs, vol, i. bit. 4 ; 

Srruinns, vol. ni. ser. 1; Sc/- 

7MO/1S, ricr. Ib), vol. it.; Ifijlaml'a (hnL vol. i. p, 
,‘Md; Jotiln\ Scimous^ vol. ill. ser. (J. c 

II DPI' IS the de.sire of some good, attended 
witli the ])ossihility,%iit least, ot ohtuining it ; and 
is enlivened with joy greater or less, ae, cording to 
iIk! prtilejlnlity there is t»f |»osse.ssiMg the object of 
•Mir ln)pe Searci. any |)assion «eems to he nioro 
natural to man tl/aii Uopr ; aipf, eon.sideihig tlio 
many trouhles In* is eia oiiip?isse«l with, none iB 
mon* neee.ssary ; for life, V(»id ol‘ all ho]ie, W'ould 
Ik* II h'Mvv and spintlcss thing, Very little de- 
sir, TJe, peiliaps hur-lly to he borne; wdier('a.s hope 
infuM's slrrngth into the mind, and by so doing, 
lessens (he burdens of life. If our condition 1 k» 
not llie hi st in the world, yet we hojie it will \hs 
lieltcr, and this helps to sup^Kirt it with pa- 
(ieiiee. The hojie of the Plinstian is an cxjwc- 
tatioiiorall neci'ssury giMid both in time andeter- 
nit./, foinidi'd on tlie ]>romi.ses, relations, and 
perfections of (lod, and on the otliees, rightrous- 
and inlercession of (vUrist. It is a com- 
pound of desire, rxpeeiatiou, patien<-e, and joy, 
Rom. viii. i34, It may he eonsidercil, 1. As 
pari^ 1 John in. 2, 3; as it is lesflent m that 
heart wliieh is clc'ariscd from sin. —2. good^ 
2 Thc.ss. ii. Id ; (ill distinction, from the hope of 
the livjjocrite) as deriving it.s origiif Ironi Cod, 
and eenteririg in hiirx — 3. It is culled lively, 
1 Pet. i. 3; a.s it procfi'ds from s] intual life, urid 
roiid(‘r.s one active and lively in gr^l workH.— 
4. It is eoyrngeotts, Rom. v.O; 1 The^?'. v. 6 j 
Ik'Chusc it excites fortitude in all the troubloa of 
life, un<l yields supiiort iu the hour of death, 
Prov, xiv. 32.— 5. iS:?urc., llcb. vi. 19 j becttU:ie il 



disappoint us, and is fixed on a su^ 
foundation.»6. Joyful^ R^i. v*2; as it jirotlucffi 
the greatest felicity in the anlici|;totion of com- 
ph?£edeliv€^ranco from all PAil. Campbell s Pip 
enre^f Hope ; Grove's^ Morale hil.\o\. \,Ti^^ ; 
^Wsf'Bodt/ of fJiv. j). 82, vol. iii. ; NoT 47 
Sped, ; Jat/stSermons^ vol.* ii. ser. 2. 

HOPKINSIANS, so called from the' Rev. 
Samuel Hopkins, D. D., an American divine, 
who in his sermons and tra('U has made Hcvf*ral 
auditions to the sfuitiments first advanced by tlH' 
celehrate<l Jonathan Edwards, late president eA’ 
New Jer^y ( mllegc. 

The following is a summary of the distinguish- 
ing tenets of tm; lJoj)kinsians, t«)gel}aa* wiltj. a 
few of the rea80Tnv4;hey bring forward in supjjort 

their sentiments. 

I. That all true virtue, or reabholiness, consists 
in disinterested iHTievoltv,- ij. The oyr>*kt of Inme- 
volenco i.s universal being, including God and all 
intelligent ’creatures. It wislies arid seeks the 
good of every individual, so far ns is consistent 
with the gr»*ale.st good of thc^hole, which is 
comprised in the glory of (fCHl and the ja^rfection 
and liajj|)iness of bis kingdom. I’he Jaw af God 

j standard of idl moral rectitude or holmes*.. 
This is^t<b*cnl into love to Gotl, and our neigh- 
bour as ourselves, and universal good-will e.om- 
prehends all the love to God, our neighliour and 
ourselves, reijuircd in tlie divine law, and there- 
fore must be the whole of holy ohodieiice. i^ct 
any serious person think what are the purtieiilar 
braiicheji of true J>iety#» when ho Juis viewed each 
one by itself,^ will find that disinterested friendly 
’ affection is itstlistinguishing charaeleristir’. For 
inatanee, all the holiness in pious fi'arpwhich di*^ 
tinguishes it from the fear of tin; wieki’d, eonsisttl 
in Ewe. Again — holy gratitude is nothiug hut 
gooil-will to God and our neighbour, in-wdiidi wc 
ourselves arc included ; and corresjiondenl affec- 
tion, exc^jbd'by a vii‘w of the good-wdl and kind- 
ness of God. tlmversal gtMxl-will also implii's the 
whole of the duty wt* owe to onr neigh kmr, for 
justice, truth, and fjfulifuirjobs, are comi»riscd in 
universal benevolence; so are lemperanee and 
chastity. For aii.undiie imlulgeneA; of our a[)pe- 
tite.s find piujsions'is contrary to benevolence, fis 
Lending to hurt ourselves or others; and so op- 
])Osite to tin* generii|^ geud, and the divine com- 
inand, in wliicTi all the crime of such indulgence 
consists. Ill short, all virtue is mUliiug but k'lie 
volene^ act(’tl om in its j>ro|M’r nature and |>erfoc- 
tiori; or love to God and out neighbour, imule 
perfect in ail its genuine- exercises and ex-^| 
prassions. 

II. /That all KinTonsi.st.s in selfishness. Ey (his 
is meant an interest«*fl, md fish affection, by wliLh 
a person sefs himself up as supri*me, and the only 
object of reganl ; and nothing is good or lovely iii 
his view, unless suiled to promote his own private 
iutc^e^st. I’his self-love is, in iti^ wliide nature, 

every dq§rw of it, I'umity ngainst Gotl is 
liibt subject to the law of GocI, and is tlie only af- 

i Ction that can ouposi' it. It is the foundation of 
I spiritual^ hi I lui ness, and therefore the source 
'all the ojien idolatry in the heathen world, and 
Igm^ religion under the irg\U of tlie Go.speI ; all 
f&is is agreeable to that self-love which opposes 
.^od's true character. Under the influence of this 
principle, men depart from truth ; it Uiing itself 
the greatest practio^ lie in nature, as it sets up 
(jbftt which is combatively nothing above uni- 
^ 1 ?^ 
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versal existence. Self-love is the sourec ot all 
profaneness and impiety in the world, and of all 

E ride and ambition among men, which is nothing 
lit RC'lfishncss, acted out in Ibis jiarticolar wa^'. 
This is 'the foundation of all covetousness and 
sensuality,' as it blinds r)cople’s ryes, contracts 
their hearts, and sinks them down, so that they 
look ijpon li^hly enjoyments as the greatest 
g»K)tl. Thisw til© source of all fidschootij inju^v- 
tice, and oppression, as it excites mankind by 
undue methods to invade the }iro|a*rty of others. 
Se’f-love produces all the violent passions; envy, 
wrath, elamour, and evil speaking : and every 
thing contrary to the divine law i.s briefly com- 
prehended in this fruitful source of all iniquity, 
self-love. 

11 1. That ^lierc are no promises of regene- 
rating grace made to Ihc doings of the uiiregene- 
rate. For as far as men act from self love, they 
act from a had eiul : for tliose who have no true 
love to God, really do no duty when they attend 
on the externals of religion. And as the unre- 
generate act from a selfish })Tiuciple^ they do 
nothing which is commanded : their imjK’nitent 
doings are wholly opposi’d to repentance and con- 
V Sion ; thorefijre not implie«l in the command 
t '©pent, &c.; HO far from tliis, they arc alto- 
.eiher disol)eiiient to the command. Hence it 
jjpj>earH that Ifiore are no promises 6f salvation to 
< h«‘ doings of the iinregenerate, 

IV. T’hat the im}>oteney of sinners, with tp- 
s)iH*et to beliey^g in Christ, is not natural, but 
moral ; for it is a plain dietnti' of common sense, 
that natural impossibility excludes all blame. Hut 
an unwilling mind is universully considered as a 
crime, upd hot as an exeu.se, and is the very 
thing Wherein our wickedness consists. I’hut 
the impotence of the sinner is owing to a disaf- 
fection of lieart^ is evident from tlie jiroinises of 
the (jftisjH'l. When any object of gtuxl is pro- 
jKwed and promised to us upon asking, it clearly 
evinebs that tluTc can be no imi)oteiWe in us with 
respect to obtairinq; it, beside tlie diMipjirobation 
of the will ; and that inability which consi.sts in 
disinclination, never renders any thing imj)ro- 
perly the subject of precept or command. 

V. That, in order to faith in Christ, a sinner 
must approve in Ins Iieart of the divine conduct, 
even thopgli God should cast him ofl' for ever; 
which, however, neither implies Iovt of misery, 
nor luitred of happiness. For if the law is g^nd, 
death is due to tWse wdio have br'irrftfcit. The 
Judge of all the edrth eunnot hut do ri^ht.'^- 1* 
would bring everlasting roproaeli upon Ins go- 
vernment to spare us, considered merely as in 
oursidve.*?. When this i.s felt in*our hearts, and 
not till tlien, we shall k* iirepared to look to tl ** 
free gruee of (iod, through Ihe redemption w^iieh 
is in ChrLst, and to exercise faith in his MixmI, 
7rho*i-^ set forth to be a piopiiiation to declare 
God's righteuiLsness^ that he might he just^ and 
yet be the just ijicr of him vho belie ret h in Jesus,, 
VI. That the injinitely wise and holy G<hI has 
exerted hia omuipotent jKiWer in such a manner 
as he purpDsed should k' followed with the ex- 
istence and entrance of moral evil into the sys- 
tem. — For it must lie admitted on ail hands, tfiat 
Gbd has a [lerfect knowledge, foresight, and view 
of all possible existences and events. If that .S3's- 
tcni amt scene of operation, in which iiiornl evil 
should never have existed, was actually ^irefe^red 
in tlia divine mind, certainly the Deity^is fnfi« 
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ntMy dimppmnted in the ia«u« of bin own pncnt- 
lions. Nothing can Jjc more ilishonorabfe to 
G^d than to imagine that the eystnn which is 
actually formed by the divit# hand| and which 
was made for hi.s pleasure an<^glory, is yet not 
the fruit of wise contrivjiiier and dfisign. 

Vll. That the introduction of sin is^ upon the 


whole, for the general good. Fo^^ie wisdom 
and power of the Deity are displays in catryihg 
oft designs of the greatest good ; and the exist- 
ence ot moral evil has undoubtedly occasioned a 
more full, f>crfect, and glorious disci) very of tlie 
infinite t^nfections of the divine nnliue, tlihn 
co^ld otnerwisi' have been rnadij to tlie vie\V of 
creatures. If rtie exten.«;ive rnanifeStationa of the 
pure and holy matim' of Chwl, and Ins infinite 
aversion to sin, and all his inherent porfer-tions, 
in their gepuine fruits and cflTeets, is cither itself 
the greatest good, or necessarily contains H, it 
must nee^ea^arily follow that the introduction ol 
sin is for tha greah'at gooil. 

VI 11. That repentance is before faiUi in 
Christ. — Py this is not intended, that repent- 
ftnee Ls l>efore a speculative belief oftlie l)eing ainl 
iw'rfcctions of GfKl, and of the j»crsorf and charac- 
ter of Chrlslt ; but oiilv that true ntpentance is 
previous to a Ha^irlg liutli in Christ, in which the 
Iseliever is united to Christ, and eniitleil to the 
beiiclits of hi|i mediation and atonement. That 
re|j(‘utaiu-<‘ is la'Iln-e faith, in this sense, ap[M‘ars 
from several considcnitions. 1. As rejH'iitaiice 
and faith n'siieet diirerent object, so they are 
ihstinct exercwcH ol the lllart ; aWthert'fore one 
not only iiiay, but must be prior to the other. — 

2. There may be g<muine re])entaii <'0 of sin with- 
out faith in Glirish Imt there cannot l>o true fiiitfi 
in Christ without rrpmtance of sin ; and siilct' rc- 
|)entance id necessary in order to fait h in Christ, 
it must neocsswirily he prior to faith in Christ. — 

3. John tlie Pajitisi, Christ and his a|)|)stlcs, 
taught that repentance is Indore faith. Jolin 
cried, l^pcnt^ far the filngdom of hcarrn h oJ 
hand; intimating, that true r<‘(M‘ntance was ne- 
cessary in onler to einhrai’e the Gospel pf the 
kingdom. Christ eoinniamled, UriH'ni yCy and 
believe the Gospel, And Paul preached repenl- 
ance toward Gody and faith, toward our Lord 
Jems Christ. 

IX. That though men l)ccame sinners hy 
Adam, according to a divine constitution, yet 
they have and are aceoimtalde for no sins hut 
|)er8on^ /mi I . Ailuni’s art, in eating the for- 
bi(Ucft'^uit/wa.s not tlie act of his jK^teritv ; 
mcrefore they did not sin al tlio same time he 
did. — 2. The sinfulness of that act could not 
irarisferred to them atlerwards, brenuM* the sin- 
fulness of an ae*t caniio mor»*1»e transl'erred troin 
tine ♦person to another than an act itself. — 
Therefore Adam’s act, in eating the forbidden 
fruit, was not the causCy Imt only the occasion of 
his |)oat«!riiy’8 l>oing sinners, t ^od was j»leased 
to make a constitution, that, it Adam reniainecl 
holy through his state of trial, his posterity slioual 
*1 consequence be lioly alscf*, but it ho sinned, 
hia posterity-'ijliould in consequeiire'^ie sinners 
liketviso, Adam sinned, niid now (lod brings 
bis |tostcrity into the world siimer.-i. By Adam s 
sin we arc lajcoinc sinners, not for it ; his *in 
lieing only tHe occasihn^ not the caiisc^ oi our 
ctniHiiitting sins. .*. 1 . 1 . i 

• • X. That though believers are justifieiJ mroTig/r 

Cryiwt's righteonsnessu yot his righU’ousness w 
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Ml Iranrfmed tbrllii For, . t, Pcraonfll^b* 
t pusriess ran no more lx* Iransferrcd, fyom IW 
p mm ta another, than personal If 

t brist’s {icrsoTiai rlghteousuess were transferred 
U ladjevers, they awiuld to as |7erf<‘ctljf h<4jr 
C and so stand in no need of forgivc*n 4 ?Bs.— - 
3 But Ijelicvers are, not consi'inus of having 
ChrisWfl persoiiiil righteousness, hut feel and bfr - 
wail ninch in-d welling bin and corruption.;^ 

, The Scriptimi re]>reHents lielicvers os receiy. 
rig only the benefits of Christ’s righteoiaaiOKfl ih 
nstifieation, or their being pardoned and accept- 
ed for Christ’s righteousness' sake, and tliia is ine 
projrer Scripture notion of imputation. Jona- 
than’s •righteousness was imputed to Mephibo- 
8l#tti, wfieii David sliowed k^idncss to him for 
his father .lonathoii’s sake, ' 

'J'he Hopkii^^ins warmly contend for the 
doctrine qj^ie tIivTlu^i<k*cn‘es, that of jiariicular 
election, tot* dejiravityjThe. special iiidiionccs of 
the Spirit of GoJ in regeneration, justi/ly^tion 
hy faith alone, the final (HTHOveranco of, the 
saintH, and the couaisteney between eiilire free- 
doin ami abbohitio^ depeiulence ; and tl^ercfore 
claim it as their just due, since the world will 
m.iko disinictioiis, to be callcil nopkiiisianXJ^^ 
vioists. Adams's View if Religions ; 
on /lulinesis; K d wards ov the 11 ///, p. 234, 284 ; 
ICdxmirds A)n ]'trfuc; llrs/\*> /v.s\say rm Aloral 
AfccnHj^ ]). 170, IHl ; Sprijtf^'s Suture if JJ-uty, 
23; Aforal Idsipiisitwnsy ]}. ^ 

HORROR, a passion excited l>v an object 
» ‘ of fear and detesla- 


which rausevs a high dei 
lion. It is a comj)Oun(] 


w'ou^ and fear. — 

Sometimes it has a mixture of ^phasure, from ^ 
which, if ypxlominant, it is denominated a plcasf 
ing horror. ^ Such a horror seizes us at tlie view 
of vast nnd "hanging fircei})ic.e«, a teiiqiesluoua 
ocean, or wild and solitary places. This jiiission 
is the original of superstition, as a wise nnd well- 
lemiH'red uwe is of religion. 7/<rrror#id/crror 
M’em almost to Im*, synonymous; but the former, 

1 think, refers more to wliut disgusLs; iJie latter 
to tliat which alarms us. 

HOSANNA, in the Hebrew cerernonieR, a 
])ravcr wdiich thev rehearsed 011 the several days 
of the ft‘nbi of tabernacles. 4 Hbrnifies “ s.iye us 
now or ^ save us, we pray.” Tlu*re are divers 
of these hosannas ; the- Jews call them lioschun- 
noth, i. e. ho8.annahs. — Some, are rehearbcd on 
the 'first day, others on the srrond, &c., which 
they call hosanna of the first day, hosanna of the 
second <lay, &c. Hosanna Habba, or Grand llo- 
sa 7 ina, is a name they give to their ieiist pf tal^r- 
naclefi, w hich lasts eight days f because, during 
ibc course thereof, they are Irequently calling for 
the assistance of Grid, tne forgivent*^s of their bins, 
and his blepbing pn the new year; and to tliat 
purpose they make great use of the prayers above 
mentioned. The Jews also apply thti U^rm ho- 
sarna rahha in a more peculiar manner to the 
seventh day oT the feast ot tabernacles, liccaiiso 
the? apply themselves more immediately on that 
(lav to invoke the divine blcbsing, &c. 

'FlffiSPlTALITY, kindness exircised in the 
eiilertiimmcnt of strangers. Tins vitiue, wo find, 
is explicitly coininan(i*d hy, and makes a part of 
the morality of the* New Testa nient. Itidc^l, 
that n'ligion which breathes noth) no but.«harity, 
and whose Icmdoncy is to expand the heart wd 
call Ibrth the licnevolerit exertions of manuno, 
niust evidently enil>racc this practice. — If it l)0 
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Q 6 fe 6 d|N>f wikittt i0 tliw rcMjuired 7 it b answers , 
that Uie principle b re<][u»rcd of all, though tl [• 
duty itaelf .can only he practised by those whoi c 
circumstahcca will admit j>r it. Dr. Stonnot, i i 
his tlbcotlrsf on this ^object ^)omestic 
ser. Ip,) jnstlv observes, “that bosj/itali^^ is a 
Jipecies of charity to vvliicli every one is not con - 

r Jtcht. But the terH|>er from which it proceed 
mean & humane, jrenerouM, iRmcvolent temper, 
that ou;jht to prevml in every breast Some are 
mberably p<K)r, and it is not to bo cxpwiLed that 
their lUiors slioiild be thrown ojmmi to entertain 
strangers; vet llie cottage of a peasant may exhibit 
noble fijweiiin'ns of lu)S})itality. Here distn'ss 
has oft»‘n met with pity, und the jK'rseeisted an 
asylum. Nor is there a maif wlio tins aliousc^io 
A^P'in, but may Tie benftvoleut to strangers. — 
flat there are fxTStms of e(‘rtuin eJiaraeters and 
stations, who are more ^ap<aAsillyN)bl|i'^ed to it; 
as particularly magistrates, and otmTs hi ciul 
otTiceSj who would lbrf(*it ttie esteem of tlu* public, 
and greatly injure their usefulness, were they 
not to observe the riles of hospitality.. Ministers, 
also, and such Christians as arc quaUfied by tiieir 
partieuIAt o/Tiees in the eburch, and their affluent 
^ircimistijnees, may l>e eitiiiiontly iiRcful in this* 
two grand ^irlucs u hich ought to Im* 
studiiul by Fvexy one, in onler that he may, have 
it hi hid iiower to !)c lu)*^pitahle, ar<5 induairy and 
economy. But it may he ^wked again, to 
is this duty to be practised '? 'I'he answer is, to 
stfangers ; but here it is necessary to observe, 
tha\ the term strangera hath two aeecjitatioiis. It 
is to be uridiirstooil ot^ravelN'r.s, or jicrsons wl»o 
rojuo from a'llistaiice, and with W'lioin we have 
little or no iic(inaiiilance ; and mon’ gyncndly of 
all who aril not of our lioiise — strangiTs, as op-, 
pose^ to doiaedties. Hospitality is CMj)eci.illy to 
be practis(*d to tlie poor: llioy wlio have no 
houses of their own, or possess fc\t of the con- 
vcnieiicejgllpf life, should occasionally be invitc<l 
to our houses, and refreshed at our tables, Luke 
xiv. 13, 11. Hospitality also may he piRictised 
to those wjio are of the same ch.iraet<T and t*f 
the same coimnuiiity with ourselves. i\s to llu. 
various offlees of hospitality, and the manner in 
which they should be rendered, it must l)e ob 
served, that the enterbiininents should W^plcn/i- 
fidi friif'ftly and ropdial^ Cien. Aviii. G, H; John 
xH. 3; Luke xv. 17. The obligations to this 
duty arise from theJilnesH and reasomihleness of 
it; it brings its own rewanl, Acts xx, 35. It is 
expressly comruaiiJed by G'od, Lev. xw. 3.5, 3S; 
Luke xyi. llh xiv. 13, 14 ; Rom. xii ; Heb. xiii. 
1, 2; I Vet. *. JJ. Wc have manv striking ex- 
[iiu))ied of liospitality on divine record ; Abraham, 
Hen. xvui. Lot, Gen. xix. 1, 3; Job xXxi. 
17, 02; Shunamitc, 2 Kings iy. 8, 10; the hos- 
pitable m:ui mentioned in Judges xix. IG, 21 ; 
David, 2 S^ium. \i. 10; Obadiah, J Kingsxviii. 4 ; 
Neheminl), Neb. v. 17, 18; Mnrtha, Lnkc x. 38; 
Mary, Malt. xxvi. G, 13; the primihve Christians, 
Acts ii. 45, 46 ; Priscilla and AquLIa, Acts xvih. 
3Gj Lydia, Acts xiv. 15, &ic„ Lastly, whal 
iJiouUl have a powerful effect on our minds is, 
consider* tioii of divine ho.spitality. God i.s 
I to all, aii«l his teiid('r mercies arc’ over all his 
ks. His sun shines ami his rain falls on the 
^ r as well as the good. His very cnemit's share 
>f his bounty. Uc gives lil)erally to all men, 
ind upbraids not; but t^i)ecially we should rc- 
nemher the exascvliug riches of liis’ grace, in liis 
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kindness towards tts through Christ Jesus, ^et 
us lay all these consideratiqns together, and then 
ask ourselves whether we can find it in our hearts 
to be sidfish, })aT3iiia)nious, and inhosiatable ?” 

HOSTj in thq^church of Rome, a name given 
to the elements used in the euebarist, or rather 
to the consccratijd wafer, which they pretend to 
otfer up every day, us a new host or sacrifice for 
th<? silts of mankind. They pdy adoration to the 
host upon a false presumption that the clemenCs 
arc no longer bread and wine, but transubstan- 
tiated into the real body and bloo<l of C’hrist'. 
SeC Traxslibstantivtio.n*. Pope (^egory IX. 
first decreed a IkjH to be rung, as a signal for tjic 
|H*of)le to betake thcinseKes to th« adoration of 
the host. 'I’luj vessel wherein the hosts are kept 
is called the dbory. being a large kind of covered 
chalice. ^ 

HUGUENOTS, an appellation given by way 
of contempt to the reformed or Protestant Cah iu- 
iKts of France. The name had its mse in INil), 
but authors are not agreed as to the; o-igin ond 
occasion thereof. Some derive it fron. the fol- 
lowing cireuinstances : — fine of the .gates of tlie' 
city of 'I’ours is called the gate of Fourgon, by 
Vi 'TUj»tion from /‘cu Hugon, i. e. the late Hugon. 

• H ITiigon was once enunt of Tours, nccpnl- 
r 4 to F.giuhurdus, in his life of Charles tlw 
<.*rcat, and to some other historiansjt He was, it 
seems, a very wicked man, who by his fierce, cruel 
temper, made iiini.self dreadful; so that alter bis 
•deafh hew.'us sm)uoRed to walk about in the night 
tunc, beating idlfeiiose 1# met with : this tradition 
tlu* judu'ions Thiianus has not scriijdetl to inen- 
tioii in his history. Davila and other liisfori.ins 
pretend that the nickname of Jliigvaxots w^is 
(irst given to the French Protestants, because 
they used to meet in the night time in sublcrra- 
ncous vaults near the gate of Hugon; and what 
seems, to countenance this opinion ’i**, that they 
wiTe first called hy the name of llitgnrnoh at 
this city of Tours. Others assign a more illus- 
trious origin to this name, and say that the leaguers 
gave it.llie reformed, l>pcause they wen* for keep- 
ing the crowni upon the head of the present line 
de.scrnde<l from Hugh Capet; whereas they were 
for giving it to the house of Guise, as descended 
from Charles the Great. Others again derive it 
from a French and faulty pronunciation of the 
German word cdignqssru^ signifying confede- 
rates; and originally applied to that valiant part 
of tlie city of Geneva, which onterC'jJjit^n alli- 
ance willi the Swiss cantons, in ordcT to 
their liberties against the tyninnic4il attempts oi 
C liarloh 1 1 1 d uk e of Savoy. T hese con federates 
were called FAgnots; whence Huguenots. The 
persecution which they have*undergone has searce 
its parallel in the liisto^ of religion. Dmirifi 
the reign of Charles IX., and on the 24th of' 
August, L5’?J, hapja'iied tlie massacre of Bart ho- 
! loinew, when stJvonty thousand of tlu^i through- 
' out France were hutcheivd wdth cm'umstances 
of aggravated cnieltv. See Poskcktiov. In 
1598, Henry IV. finsscd the famous edict of 
Nantz, wlifch secured to the Prcteslants the liec 
exercise of their relrgUm. Thi.s edict was re- 
voked hy Louis XIV. ; their cl lurches were then 
Ruli^d to the ground, their jH*rson:i insulted by the 
.soJdiery^^ and, after the liws of innilibnerahle )i\rs, 
fifty thousand valuable mrml)i'r.s of society were 
driven into exile. In Holland they huill seViTal 
places of w'orshi|>) and liad amongst them s«i;ntf 
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dnAingUMlied preachers. Atnon^ others xvere 
Superville, Dumont, Dul>osc, and the chK{ueiit 
Saurin ; the latter of whom, in oik' of his s^^rinons 
(ser, 9, vol. v.) makea the followini; fme apnstro])ho 
to that tyrant, Louis XIV., hy wiunu they were 
ilri\en into exile: “And th<»u, dreadful priiiee, 
wliom T once honoured ns my kin«r, and whom 
yet 1 r«*sp(‘ct as a scourije in the hand of Al- 
miijhty (rod, thou also shalt have a parlf iii’niy 
^oo<l wislies ! These provinces, which thou 
thveateuest, hut winch the «rtn of the Tiord pro- 
r4*cts; this country, which thou /illcst with refu- 
gees, but fiicilives animated with love; tftosc 
walls, which contain a thousand martyrs of thy 
making, hut whonirchjTion nmders vi( torioiis, — all 
tliesc yet resound henedictions ui thy favour, 
(•'od erant the liital haiiilai^e that liidc's the truth 
from thine eves mav fall olf! — lMa\ (iod fortret 
the rivers of hkxid with which thoii hast deluded 
tiie eartii, and which thy rci^n hath caused to he 
shed ! — AI.iv (lod blot out of his Ivmk the iiijii- 
ruM which tluai hast done us; and while he rc- 
war.ls liie bullerers, may he jiard-a) tliose uiio 
exposed Us to sull'cr! — O, may (hnl who hath 
made thee to us, and to the whole church, a mi- 
nisU'f of lus judfiiucnfs, make thee a disjiere^T 
ofliU favours — an iulinmislrator ot Ju-' merev." 

11 ITMA NIT A 111 AiS'S, those who dony the 
proper dhinikV of the of (lod, and Iiold him 
lo he possessed of uo other tliun simple human 
nature, though far exceedinir any of (he race ot 
men in evi'ry moral oxee'deiice. — B. 

HUM A NIT V, the ext rcise nf the social and 
hentwoleiil virtues; a fellow feelin<r for the tlis- 
tresses of another. It is projicrlv called huinanily, 
hec.Kiselherc is little or notlnnjiol it in brutes. I’he 
siK*ial affections are conceived by all to he mort* 
refined than the selfish. Sympathy ainl humanity 
are universally esteemed the lliicst temper oif 
mind ; and for that r<Msoii the prevalence pf the 
so<'i.l 1 idlections in lilt* pro<j;ress ui st'ciety is lield 
tube a refinement of our nature. Kdinir^'s' IIJ *>f’ 
(w'^^p. lOI. vol. 1 .; /?alnns(}ti\s Scrinnn Dti ‘f’Ai/o- 
ii(tnihj a Si/jileni of Humanity Hratl'a Potnn 
on Jfuuin III/ 1/. 

llUMANl'rY OP CTlRlS'r, is Ills pos- 
sessm^r a (rue limuan body, and a true bunnn 
sfoil, and which ho assiimetl lor the purpose of 
rendennp; Ins mediation ctfeetual to our salvation. 
See .1 iX's I hiif I'-T. 

HUMiLl \ riON OP ClIRIS r, is that 
state of mealiness and distress to whie.h he volmi- 
tarilv .hv-endi^l, for the [mr|)0*-e ot eveeulinp his 
nteTiiiitorisl work. 'Phis appears, 1. /n ///<? hnffi. 
lie was liorn of a v'ouian- \ Miitnl worn m ; 
though hr was without sin, (hil iv. d. A jitun 
worn ill, Luke il*. 7,<d. In a poor country villajje, 
J'Jihivi. In a stahh-, an ab]eft playe. ()f a 

nature subject to iriliriniLies, Tleh, ii 9; hmijxer, 
thirst, we<in[ie-.s, pain, <Jyc. — ‘d. In \u^ tin nm- 
fi/antcb; l.iiil in a iiiaui^i'r when he was horn; 
lived III obM uiity tor a lone tune ; probably Wiirk- 
cd at the trade of a carpenter; iiad not a pl.iee 
\vh jcto lav his heail; and \?as oppressed with 
jHWertv while he went about [ireaeliui.^tlie Gos- 
jxd. — 9. It appeared in his TCjmta'tan • lie vv;H 
loaded with llui most abusive jailmn and c^a- 
lumny. Is. liii.; the most false aeciisations, Matt, 
sxvi. 59, (j7;*nritl the most iiTnoiiinioLis ridi- 
cule, Psal. xxii. G; Matt. xxii. ; -bilm vii 

.3;>, — 1. Iji his .foul he was ofien tempted, Alalt. 
‘IV. L&c.; TIeb. ii. 17, IH; iv. 15; ^rievi'd with 
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ihe reproaches reftt oft himself, and with llio 
And misericK of others, Heb. xii. 3; Matt. xi. 1ft; 
Bohn xi. 35 ; was burdened with the hidint^a cf 
Ids Father’s face, and the fonrs and impreasioiw 
^>f bis wrath, IV»i. xxii, j; Luke 43; Ileli, 
t. 7}<«— 5. Ill Ids firii/h, seourrjed, crowned with 
/herns, rereixed ealj and xiiu'irar to drink, airff 
^vus «rueitie«l between two thawes, Luke xxiii. ; 
.lohn \ix.; Mark w, 121, ‘25. — ♦>. In Ins fciiria/; 
not only was lie born in uiiotluT mmi’s house, 
l)Ut he was buried iu aiiotlar iiuin’s tomb ; dor 
^le had im l.-mb ot his own, (>r faimlv vault tn lio 
inti rred in, Is. Im. 10, ,s.c. ; Matt. mu. -Ki. The 
huiiii!i:itioii of Phri.-'t was iieeess.iry • 1. 'I’o rxe- 
eute #he purpose of God, and covenant enoaoe* 
ifleiit- o1’.( 'hrisl. Acts il. 23,^21; l>.il- xl. ti, 7, 

H. — 2. 9*0 fulfil (he manifoliT l\pes and priMAik 

tarns (»f (he ( ^'eslameut, — 3. Halisfy^WI 

broken I.iw- olTiod iiTj[^j)iireliiifie eternal redeiiui- 
tioii tor ui^ Is.i. Im. ; Ilih. ix. 12, 15 — 4. To 
le.neuf. an unspufted ]).il1eni of liolmesh and ])fl- 
tlenee imdivr siilfermif. (n/i's liotfy of JUr, j». 
(>t» vol. li ; f{ioirn\' Sot. and Ift r. 

p. 7- '>7; Rulrjni'.'f JJtnhfuf /hr. (|ii. 'IH. 

IIUMlLl'rSh a (lisfiosition of iniiiff wherein 
a p»‘rM>n has a low opiidoii of hims»H‘ and l^ljd- 
\aMl;iiri’s. It IS a hr.uieh of nitevnal v)(g|lt*?mp, «»i 
of experimental rtheioii and oodhness. It is the 
elli cl ol dniiir irr.we operalme on the soul, and 
always eliaracterisis the true t hrisli.in. 'The 
heathen' |'hili)'.o[»hcis were so little aeipiainlrd 
with this \iili— , that (la v laid no name lor ili 
what they meant hy the wa»ril we use was mean- 
ness ami h.i.siness of nnhd. 'J’o eoDhuier tins 
irnue a Jillle more |»artieularly, il luay he observed, 

I. 'riiat l^uinilit;, does not oiilieeV man towron;j 

^he truth, or himself, hyentertaiiiiiitr a meaner or 
\v*»rse o]>imon of himself than he deserves. — 
2 Nor ikM\s' it o) dice 11 man, rij^hf or wiontf, to 
IIP (‘every I’imIv ebe the preterenre to Imiiseli. A 
wise nniu eriiinot helieve Imiiselt iuleifior to tlie 
in'iioraut multiluile ; nor the virtuous man that he 
is not .So oooiJ IIS ihobi* whose live.s are vicious. — 
3. Nor does if ohii'te a man to trial hiiiiM'lf with 
loiileiiijit m his words or actions: it looks more 
like alhrtatioii than humility, when a man s>iyt« 
such ihiiii^s in his owui dispraise us others Know, 
or he iinnself believes, to he false; and it is plain, 
aLo, that this is often done iiierely as a hoit to 
ea»'-h the praises of olhers. 1 1 mnility consists, 
1. ih not atlrihulmeloourselves any exeelleiice or 
IJoimI w’hich we have not. — 2. In not ovi r-rating 
ari> thmp we do. — 3. In ni f takiiip an iniinode* 
rate dclarhl in ourselves.— d. In not nssorning 
more of the praus* of a (juiilily or action than luv 
hums to us — 5. In an inward Hi-use of our many 
irn per feel ions and sins, — G. In aserihinit; all wt 
h-ive and are, to the grace of (iod. 7V;/ck?/w*- 
tf/y urtlf rrpi r^^ d->flf 1. By (he moilesly of our 
ajipearanee. '('he humble man will coiiHjiier hm 
age, aliilitjes, eharaeter, function, v\e, and act ufv 
coriliiigly. — 2. •!»>' the modesty ot our jiorMiilh. 
AVe shall not aim at any tiling above our ^^renJ,nh, 
hut preliT a fno.d to it name. — 3. It wihe>- 

prc'ss itself li, the mode.sty ofoiir ceTiversatiori yjut 
liehaviour. vve shall not he loijnai i.uis, ohstiiiiite, 
forward, envious, diseoateuted, or anihilioms ’/'he 
adi ^if hum iff/ y are i, liiik i : I. Jt iti 

well pleasing to G »d, 1 ih’t. lil. 1. — 2 ’It -Iiom 
great iiifliienee on u^ in th^ perforuiiiiicc of all 
other duties, jiraving, bearin'/, converse, Ac.— 
3. It Hidi'-utetj that more grace eliail be givcii. 
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James iv. f»; Ps. xxv. 9/ 4* It preserves the 
floul ill great tranquillity and coTitentmcnl, Ps.lxix' 
li‘2, 33. — 5. It nmkes us [laticnt and resigned uni 
drr aflUir.tions, Job i. 2’2. — fJ. It (‘iiabloh us to exf 
ereise niodt'ration in e\^TV thing. 'Co obtain thi\- 
rxccllcnt spirit we should remember, 1. The exv 
Simple of Christ, Pliil. ii. (>, 7, fi. — 2. Tliat heaj 
ven is a place of humility, Eev. v. 8. — 3. «Tha» 
our sins arc numerous, and des<*rve the greatest 
punishment, Lam. iii. 39. — h I’hat humility is 
thv way to honour, Prov. xvi. 18. — 5. That the 
greatest promises of gofxl are made to the humble/ 
Is. )\ii. 15; lvi. 2; 1 Pet. v. 5; Ps. exlvii. fJ ; 
Matt. V. f). firove^s d/or. Phil. vol. ii. j). 286; 
J^Jrans\>i (Christian Pernprr, \ol. i S(T. 1; *Watts 
on ffuniiliit/; Paster's (Viristian Directory, vol*il. 

Jltilr's p. IK); (S ill's Pod y of Div. 

PR>r. vol. iii. ; il'^n/lcer's Ser. iv^^per. 3. 

II 17SH A N n, dutiesof. i^elVl AiintA/iKSTAT e. 

IIIJSSITKS, a parly of reform^)-H, the fol- 
lowers of Jolin Hnss — John TIiiss, from whom 
llie 1 Jijssilestake their name, was horn in a little 
village ill Pohernia, called Huss, arnl lived at 
Prague in the highest reputation, Uith on account 
of the si'fhetity of his manners and the purity ot 
his dtK'lrine. He wa > distinguished by his un- 
*'roiiiTflbYi,*‘ruditiori and ekkjuence; and performed 
at the sameVmie the fimcrions of professor of di- 
vinity in llie university, and of ordinary imsior in 
the church of that city. He adopted the senti- 
ments of WielvIiOe and the Waldensi’R and, in 
the year 1 107, began ojhmiIv to ojqioseand preach 
against divers emirs in tioetriiie, as well ns cor- 
ruptions in noint ofdiscipline, then reigning in the 
church, lluss likew’ise end«‘avoun*d to the ut- 
llio.st of his power to withdraw the iin^'ersity td' 
Prague Ironi the jurisdiction of Cn-gory XII.,, 
W'liointhe k»ng of Bolieiiiia had liitherto ackiiow- 
leged as the true and Idwtul head of tlie chiindi. 
This occasioned a violent quarrel between the in- 
censed archlrishop of Prague and the zealous re- 
fonner, which the latter inllamedand augmented 
Iroin day to day, by his pathetic exclamations 
against the couit of Koine, and the corrujitioii 
that prevaiU'il among the saeerdotal order. 

There wa’re otln*r cireuinstanceH tliat rontri- 
Ouled to mnaiiK’ the resenlnuMit of the clergy 
against him. He adopted the ]»hilosoplueal opi- 
nions of the Keali.«^t.Sj and vehenuntly opposed 
and even niTsi-euted the Nominalists, whose 
miniher and iiilUienec were consulerahle in the 
univeTsitv of Fhague. He al'jo miiltqilied the 
iiuinher of his enemies in the year 1 10v8, by frro- 
curing, throimli Ins own credit, a sentence in fa- 
vour of the Hoheiniaijs, who ilispuled with the 
(jcrnians concerning the number of suffrages 
which their res])ertive nations w'cre entitled to in 
all matters that were carried hy eh-clion in this 
university. Jn consequence of a decree obtained 
in favour of the fonner, which restored tliem to 
their eonstitutional right of three siitlVages. usurp- 
ed by tlie lntt«*r, the Germans v^ithdrew from 
Prague, and in the year 1409 founded u new 
aeademy at L('i])sic. I'his event no .sooner hap- 
jKMied, than Huss In'gan to inveigh, w'ith greater 
freedom thafi he had done helore, against the 
vice.s and corrupt ion.s of the clergy; am) to re- 
rominend in a uiihhc mangier the writings and 
opiiiloiifl of WicklilVe, as lur as they relatixi to the 
papal -hierarchy, the despotism of the court of 
Romo, and the corruption of the clergy. Hence 
an uamiiation was brought against him in the 
I7G 
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year 1410, before the tribunal of John XX 111. 
by whom he was solemnly expelled from the com- 
munion of the rhureh. Notwdth.standing this 
sentence of excommunication, he proceeded to 
exjMise tlie Romish church with a fortitude and 
zeal that were almost universally applauded. 

This eminent man, whose jiiety w^us equally 
sincere and fervent, though his zeal was fuThafis 
too •violent, and his jirudenee not always eireum- 
sjicet, was summoned to iip|X‘ar Iwfore the coun- 
c il of Constance. Secured, as lie thought, from 
the ra^e of liis enemies, Iry the sale-conduct 
gra'ntea him by the enuMTor Sigisimmd for his 
journey to ( ‘onstsiiice, his residence in that plae.e, 
and his return to Ins own country, ^ohn« Hubs 
oln'yed the order of the coniicil, and appeared be- 
fore it to demonstrate bis inma'cnce, and to prove 
that the charge of his having deserted the church 
of Rome was eritirel'y grmmdless. However, his 
enemies so far jirevailed, tliat by the most sc.an- 
dalous bleach of pulJic faith, he wiis cast into 
prison, declared a licrctic, because he refused to 
plead guilty against the dictates of hisconsi ieiice, 
in ohedicMCi* to the <-onncil, and burnt alive in 
1115; a punishincnt which he emhircd with im- 
jraralleled niagiianimit y and ri'solntion. When 
* came to the pl.ice of execution, he lell on his 
es, sang portions of iisalins, looked steadfastly 
•owards heaven, and rcpcatcil these words: “ Into 
thy hands, G laird, do 1 commit inj sjiirit; thou 
bast redeemed nu*, () most good and laithful 
' lod. liord Jesus (‘hri*^t, assist snid h<*lp riic, 
that with a linn and jircsent mind, hy l!iy most 
pe*w<*rful grace* 1 may nmh’rgo this most cruel 
ninl ignominious dcatfi, to which I am condemned 
for preaching the truth ot thv me>st ludy G'os[)el.” 
When the chain w%'is ]>ut upon him at the stake, 
he saal with a smiling coiinti iifna e, “My I/ord 
Jesus ('*hrisl was hound with a harde*r chain than 
this foj- my sake, and why should I he* asharni'd 
of this olel rusty one?” When the faggots were 
pil<*d lip to his ve'fv neyk, ihi* duke* ol Kuvaria 
was ollicious enough to desin* him t«) abjure. 
“No,” says Huss, “I never pie*a(lied any eloc- 
triiie of an evil tendeney ; and wliat I taught 
willi my lipR, 1 seal vvillj my hNiod.” He said to 
the executioner, “Are you going to lairii a goose 1 
In one* e*e*ntnry voii will have a sira?t you ran 
neither roast nor hoil.” It he, were jinijihetie, 
he inurt have* meant ]..uther, who hud a swan 
for his urm.s. The fire was then applied to the 
faggots; when the martyr sang a Ir^jnn with so 
loud and ehe’erlul a voice, that Te was he*ard 
through all the cracklingsof theeeanhuslihle's and 
tlie noise of the multitude. At last his voice was 
cut sheirt, after he had uttered, “Jesus Christ, 
thou son of tlie living God, hti^lt iiWrc\ iqam me,” 
and he was eonsuined in a most miserahlo saan- 
ner. The duke of Bavaria oreJeretJ llie tae-cu* 
tioner to throw' all the martyr’s clothes into the 
tlaiiK's : alter which his ashes were carelully col- 
lect€*d, and cast into the Rhino. 

But the cause in which this eminent man was 
engaged did not dii^wilh him. Ills disciples ad- 
hered to Wbeir master’s dix-lrincs arter his death, 
which broke out into on oix ii war. John Ziska, 
a Boheiniuii knight, in 1420, put himself at the 
head of the Hussites, who were now become a 
very considerable party, and threw, off the des- 
potic yoke of Sigisimmd, who had trentid theii 
inethren in the most Inirbarous inaniier. Ziska 
was succeeded by Proco|jius in the year 1^24. 

I 



niri'(;iij.\:'-oviANs li^T( '^iiasoxians 

Ai-N Ilf tYf?rI..»rif\ were OMminiltrd t.ii Kith .si*]rp;‘' wMcIi, ilu' we now - 4 ‘i‘ hrcimir** a pert of 

1 i iiotuIlli.l.tndiM^r the ii r(vofii'>l.ibI< »n»i'i>-Hh»n J <-e!iiiiu’Jil.irv on llu* nninl el' Cnul, mid oxplmiiti 
l>ol ween the reliiriinis MM'timrnts of tin- i i.nti lul-] llw \\t*i Id iiiwlin'li Wi* lu'luwe. 'I'lir iloctriiiO'i 
inj ]iinti( s, tliev Nofli iini'erd in ihi- «mm- of llu> Chi'-lKy l.MtIi ai«‘ wtlt’sfrd l»v (lie wliolo 

plliu'ij)!'', tijiit jt w.is inn.>MMit and lawful to jirr- , natural woild; tluw aiA nroided in’:i 
s"Ciit«’ and »‘\tir['.tti' with tuv and '^wm'd iIum'Ho- whuli li.i-< noM'i !•» ni roidiMindt'd ; Itii'v Ji4l) '* 
JUhs of thi' true n I'jiion ; and mw li ilu‘\ ret iind - wri^t n in a le\l w'lut li sli.dl ntwer !.»' e«»rrii])tetl. 

aji]»ran‘il tot'aidwithr'r. I In -ic e<>ynnwtu»n‘'| 1 lie j i uttdiinsoni.iii-^ maintain llj 4 it tlie nreat 
III a ^ri'at tneji'-iiie MtKided Iw tht' Mitt‘ilereiK(A m\ster\ ot tin* 'I'rmity iseoiiNe\ed looiirundrr- 
ol llie eoiiiicil of llatal, in lln> \t'ar 1 I.Ti. J standimt-, ))t ideas i,! ^eiisf, iiuil (li,it tiMM'iv*lod 

J lie I I iis-4itJ’s, \\ , lo \vt Tt' d 1 \ idt*t.l 1 lit M t vvt> pa i A? a lu e tit t hf tiir^ or I n 'ax ei i, in it.s t ii ri'(‘ioli 1 
ties, VI/, tlu* ( 'alixliiies aiirl tin- 'f’;ti)iii ilt-^, sjUf.id | .iiit nev t)| ilit', liirlil, .mil rpiiit, i^ tin' eine;iiia of 
over all I tolieinia a nd 11 iTnea rv, and i v eii Siit'sia tiu* tint* essi-ni e or one .) el io\ iili m t lirei' [um < ons. 
and l\)lan(L .mil there .art', it i' ^.od, some le- 'riie^umtv ot esseiiei is evhihiled h\ its unity of 
iniirrs oi tlTem still siihsiaimjr in liiose p.iits I ^nlislaifee ; the tiinitv ol coiuhtaiiis, llu', hohl, 

1 t ; Mi'hhi !nn\s L^ttniy^.Iitu’'. and siim'iI 'rinis Iht' one t^ihst.inee ot ihemr, 
vol. 1 . ; Mn^Urtm's Jfi-t. * t-r he»i\t‘n in if- three eendilioii.s, .shows the inwy 

IHT'rtMHNSi )MA\S, the followaM-s of III tnmtv; .inff its (Inee eoriditunis in or ol one 
John 1 1 nfehin.son, who w.is horn in \ tiHvsliiM', in sniis,(j,,^^K)^. trinitv*Ai uiiitv. f oi (sa>.s tins 
lG7h jiMhe earlv part ol 1 im h!e he seivt ti the tientunin.ition ) it we eonsnli ihe w rifiiias ol ti n 
Duke ol .Stiniei’set in l!ie (aji.n iiy of stewaid , < dd anti .New I't stanu-nf^ wt' shall liini the per- 

and in t'lie eonise ol Ins Itavils jrojii plni' to stin-. ol the Ihitv ri'jiresented under (he liamip 
pl.iee, emplovi'd hiiiiself in eollt'elnia ti s-ik AVi* ami t iiai.ieler.s tii the three mateiial ajients, tire, 
Liie told that th(‘ l.irm* and nohle tsid* ht‘- ledil, and sjnril, imd their Jietioiis t'xpresseil hy 
nne.ithidhv Hr W ovuiward to (he i, i(\ <>1 tlie ai tioiis t>| ihi'se (In ir i mhlt ms d liel ’.ilhir 

< '.imliridL'e w 1- .M luallv I'l.ali' Ii\ in. a and toeii is ealleil • etiusiiminy (lie; and hi.s. ii|Jjria^pro* 
uniaiil olit lined I’om him. In IVJI, lu* piil - 1 1 edni';s a/i sptikt n ol In w oid.s whiHi di'iioli' t he 
lished ill-' liisl p.irt (>1 !im eiir'ais hook, t .dli d sexeial .ittitwiMoi (in, .A/m/i/Zt ii t m i 
1/uM s’s 111 will'll he liditiilitl Di. Jin - Out n /< j e, 1 U ul. iV. l?d ; 

Wo.idwaid’s N.iIiiimI llistiev ol t'n' I'arth, .iiitl lltl*. xii ‘J!! Tlu' t^tai has the name of lieht, 
evploded the d'l •tii le of eiie it Pi.ai e-t d-ii-ht d in and In-* puiilMHi; .n tune .md olliees aie fle.seiihed 
iNewtoii's J'ronijiM. Jn t'J7, lie piihlidud a h\ vvtiitls w liieli denolt' (he ,i( lions .md olliees of 
seeoiid p.irt ol‘ \Jt)s('s\ Ihiiiiipi.i, etndaimnir (he li;^hl. Jfr /he f i nr /i*r},f^ irhnh lt>rhlelh uvt rt/ 
priiiei[»les of (he .Seriptnie pliilost.jdu . J 'nmi nttin Hint • umelli into f hr u in Ul^ }o\\i\ \.\\ \ Alai, 
tlii.s time to his .leath he puhlishe'lu Vtiluiiie evt ry iv. '■2. The ( ‘ointt>iler has the name of *S] aril ; 
ye.ir or two, wliieh, with the maiiuseriiits he I<>1( and his atiinuUnijr .md sust.nriine oHices are de* 
nehind, wi’ie pnhhshed in 17!*^, in 12 volumes, Venbed hv wonU, lor 1 he .letioiis and olliees ot llio 
8vo. ( >11 the Mondas hedore Ids death, I'r in. ilen.d spirit. Ilisaitions m the spiiitual eeu> 
A'Jead urm’d him lo lu* hl< d ; saMiijr, ple.is.mtiv, iionn are aereeuulf' to Ins tvpi' in the imtiir.il 

“ I Will soon send v<*n to Mosi's, ' nieanVliii; his eeonoinx ; such as insiarniLh inipellm^, drivinp, 

studies; hnt Mr ) ! ^l(<•hmson, tahin^ it in the leading, M.iK. U. 1. I'lie philosophie svstem of 
liteial sense, .iiisWi led in a inuUerino (one, “1 the 1 1 nlidiinsom.ms is del iviul liom the IJehrew 
lif’lieve, divtor, von will ,md was so 'imple.isi'd, Seiipinris 'i'he tinlh c*l it rests on tlu-sesup- 
th.it h(’ (iL-niissed him for anollier phvsii i::m ; hut jiositions. I 'I’hat tlie 1 lehrew l.iuoiiaoe was 
he died 111 .1 few da vs alter, Au'iust 2.'d, HlC loiined under div m- insjaralioii, eillu'rall at oriee, 

It appe. IIS to he 11 l('fidin<^ -’entnneiit of this d(‘- or .it ditfermit times, as oeeasioii leijnired, aiul 
nomin ition, tint .ill our ide.m ot divuutv are tint the Mivine Ih me had a v lew in eonstruefni;/ 
formed fiom the idi as ui nalnie,---th it n.itme it, to the v.irious revelations w hieli he ui all sue- 

is a standine pietuie, and Scripture lui appiRa- eei-ilmir tiiiu's should make in tli.it lanmia^e; 

lion of (lie several ji.irts of tlu’ putme, lo <]iavv <'oi 'pieiitiv', th.it i(s vvoids mijsi he (lie triosl 
out to, as (he ereat I limes i>r ( rud, ijM>uler lo re- projier and deh rmitnle to eoiivry mu h truths 
form ("T iji. -jital eoiieeplitms. 'I'o prove this as t!ie Ihitv. durnie (Ii<‘ < Md 'i'l -tajju Jil dis- 
j#(«iit, tliev iilit’j^e, tlmt the Seiiptures deelaie //.'t' I ['f’lisatiou, thoueht til to make Kiicwvii to the 
ini'i' iblr thinj^- iff (rod from /hr Jin mat ion of -.oii'^ ul im ii. Fnrlj.ei than this • that the inspired 
t/ir irorlit aic drnili/ men, brin.^ nndn i^/ood hi/ peiimeii ol ihost' .leet, at hsml ume uiiikr tho 
the idw k me mndr ; teen hU itirnal euid.iiui ol heavi ri in the eholce ol w'onls lor 

jirnrer and (jodhrnd, Rom. i. 20 7Vo: hravi-m, neoidine what was n ve.iled to tliem. tliereluie, 
dri lure (iod s riffliteuil'ifu mid truth in tli.it the < >1(1 rest,.iiu nt, il the laii;,^uaee ho 
\kc dbngnjXfdion of the Iks. Ix-Wix. n. ’luditly understood, js f he ii,'.*sl ileterriiiiiati; iii ite 

And in shoit the w hoh* system of nature in one ine.iuliie otiiii>'(»f lu r hook under lu iivf n. 2. 'J'lial 
voice of uiialoey, deel ires and uives us idi as of whatever u r<» »rded in tli'‘ ( Mtl 'I'estamriit is 
Ills glory, aiul shows us his haud\-\voik. AVe striitly .iiid literally true, adovvine only lor u low 
ciiiiiiot have any ideas of iiivi^ihle things till tlu'V eoiiiiiion fieures ot rlu'torii'; that riothiug eoii- 
are pointed out tons by rev el.it ion ; mid as w'e tniry to trutii is ueeoiiiiiiodated to \nlgar ai»pie- 
cannot know them immediately, sueh as they aie lioii.si.ms. • 

in thenisiMves, after the nmniier in winch we lii proof of tliis tiio. Uutdiinsoinaiis argue in 
know bonsihlo objeets, tliey must be communi- this man uer. Tho jfririmrv and ultiiiiatc design 
Cated to us by tlie mediation of .such tliipgsas w»* ol revadation is indeed to men divinity ; hut 

already comprehend. For this reason theScrij)- m subserviency to that, geography, liislory, ami 
turc is found to have II language of its own, which chroiiologv, are (Kea.sioiuilly inlroductMj ; idi 
* dwS not mist of words, bnt ot signs or figuris wlucli arc aMowed to lie just and authentic, 
tak/'i fiom visible tliiiigo: in eori-eviueiieo of I Tliere are uKo iniiumeral.Ie rote re nccs U> tilings 
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HYPOCRISY 

of nnlun?, nud tlcscriptions' of them. If, theii,^ 
the forint3r are just, and to bt* d«f Mended on, for 
the fiarne reason the latter ought to be esteemed 
philoBoplueally true. Furtlier : they think it 
not unworthy of Gixl, t/iat he iijhould make it a 
secondary end of his revelation to unfold the se- 
Lreta of his works ; as tlie primary w.is to make 
known I he mysteries of his nature, and tlie dc-; 
signs of hiH grace, tlint men might tlwrehy he led'^ 
to admire and adore the wikIoiu and gmulncss* 
wlri(di the great Author of the universe ha.s dis-. 
played thruugliont all his works. And as our* 
minds are often rele,rred to natural tliHigs tor 
ideas of spiritual truth.s, it is of great importance, 
ill order to conceive aright ot ilivine mattery, that 
our ideas of the natural things ndcrrctl to bt 
strictly lust and trii»>. 

mr. Hiitelimstm found tlial the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures h<ul some capital words, wli?ch l)e thought 
had not htMMi duly eon'^afered and llntlerstooil ; 
and winch, he lifts endea\oured to jirove, contain 
in their rinlu'al mejimng the greiiUist and inosl 
comfortable truths. 'I'he c/icruhim he explains 
to be . I hieroglypluo of divine const ruction, ora 
8a<3n‘d iiJiJige, to diiscnln*, as tar as tignres could 
go, the humanity united to l-)eit> ; and so he 
Treafs“W\^veral iU,her words of similar mi]iort 
From idl wfneh he concluded, tliat th«’ ntes am* 
ceremonies of tlie JevMsIi dispensation were so 
marty delineations of (Mirisl, iii what he was to 
lie, to do, ,»nd to sulfer ; that the early Jew's knev> 
them to Ih‘ ty^ies of hi.s actioms and sulVerings ; 
and, by perlorming them as such, were so tar 
Ohnstiiins both in faith and praetn'c. 

The llutchinsonians have, for (he most part, 
eon men of devout minds, zealous in the cause 
of (^hrisliaiiilv, and untainted with 'heterodox 
Opinions, which have so often dl^ided the church 
of Christ I'he names of Roman le, P>ishop 
Horne, J^irkliurst, and otlwTS of this denomin.i- 
tion, will be long c.sti'(’mo<l, both for the piety 
they possessed, and the gooil they have lieim the 
instruments of proim»ling amongst mankind 
Should the n^ader wish to know more of th<‘ 
nhilusoplueal and theological opinions of Mr. 
lliitcliiii'^on, he may consult a work, intituled, 
“An Abstract of the Works of John Ilutchin- 
Btm, F.S((. I'Miiihurgh, 175U.” Jrfee also Jones's 
IjiJ'c of Jiis/wp Ifoi 7ic, *2d edit. ; Jones's Works ; 
C^peiii tnau's Inyuiri/, p. illH), 2711. 

I IV MjN, a song or ode in honour of the Divine 
Being. St. Hil.iry, bishop of Poitiers, is said to 
have been the lir'^t who comiwsed liymiis to be 
be sung in cliurches, and was followcnl by St. 
Ambro.'>e. Most of those in the Roman breviary 
were ('.iMiiposed by Prudentius. The hymns or 
otlos of the ancients generally coiisistc’d ot three 
^oris of stanzas, one of which was sung by tbc 
liand ns tliey walked from cost to west ; another 
was [lertiirnu’d as they returned from west to east; 
the thiril jwirt was sung Ixd'ore the altar. The 
Jewish hymns were uccomjxiiiit'd Vith trum|x*ts, 
drums, and cymbaLs, to assist the voices of the 
Levites and the people. We have had a con- 
siderable numlior of hymns composed in our own 
country. 'Kie most estoenied are those of Watts, 
Doddridge, Newton, and Hart. As to selections, 
few are superior to Dr. R<ri>|)on’s and Dr. Wil- 
liams's. See PsAi.MODY. 

HYPOCRISY is a seeming or professing to 
lio what in truth and reality we are not. it con- 
sists in assuming a character wliich' we are con- 
vcious does not l^loiig to us, and by which we iii- 
nti 
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tentioimlly impose up^wm the Judgment and ojiinibn 
of mankind concerning us. I’lic name is U^r- 
rowed from the Greek tongue, in which it prima- 
rily signifies the profession of a stage-j)layer, 
which is to expre.ss in siM*ech, buhit, ontl action, 
not his own jicrson and manners, but /lis whom 
he undertakes to represent. And so it is; for the 
very esseiici.* of hyfM)crisy lies in apt imitation and 
demt; nn acting the part of a rnemher of (‘hrisi 
without any saxing grace. 'I’lic Ii} ]s:K'rite is a 
double jMTson ; he has one person, which is natu- 
ral ; another, wlia li is artificial ; tlie first he keeps 
to himself; the otlirr he puts on as lie doth his 
cl<)th<'s, to make his aiipearance in ludore men. It 
was iiigeniou-sly said by Basil, “Uiat tlie.hyiK>- 
ente has not put off tlie old man, hut put on the 
new ii|M)n It.” Hypocrites haxe been dixided into 
lour sorts. 1. The worldly liypixTite, who makes 
a profession of religion, and pretends to be 
hgious, merely from worldK considerations, Matt, 
xxiii. f }. — 2 'Die lt[^ol hypocrite, who relin- 
cpiishcs his vicious practiw.s, in order thcichy to 
iiHTit heaven, whih' at tlie same time- he has no 
real love to 1 iod, Rom. 'x. 'I. — 'I’ln' CTungdical 
hypocrite, who.se religion is iiotliiiig more th.m a 
bare conviction of sin ; who rejoices under the 
.lea that ('linst died tor him, and >i't has no 
.lesire to live a holy hie, Matt. xiii. 20; 2 Pet. 
li. 20. — 1. 'I’he enthusiast if: hypocrite, who ha.s 
an Jinaginarv sight ot his sin, and of (‘hrist; 
talks ol rem irkahle impulses and high leeliiigs ; 
and thinks himself very wise and go.xl wlitlc he 
lives in the most scandalous practices, Matt, 
xm. 00; 2 Cor. xi. 14. Crook on Hypocrisy; 
Dccoetlfgon's Scrnion on Ps. Ji. 0 ; Oroie's Mor, 
Phil. vol. ii. p. 2311 ; South's Ser. on Job viii. 13. 
vol. X.; Prllamy's Hcltg. 1 )lI.\). Ififi. 

HYPOSTASIS, a term literally sigiiifyinfj 
suhslaiK c or subsistence, or that wJiicIi is pul and 
stands under anotlier thing, and supports it, hoing 
its base, ground, or loundation. Thus faith Is the 
siiliHtaiitial foundation of things hojied tor, Ileb. 
xi. 1. The word is Greek, y;ro(rT»or.f, com- 
jHiuiidedof UTTO, sub, “under;” arul iTr>;/«i, sto, “I 
stand,! exist,” q. d. “ subsistenti.i.” It likevvis© 
signilie.s coniblence, stability, firmness, 2 Cor. ix. 
I. It is also used lor person, lieb. i. 3. Thus 
wo hold that there is hut one nature ores&ciieein 
God, hut three hypostases or persons. The word 
ha.s ixreasioiicd groat disscnsion.s in the ancient 
church, first among the (-rreeks, and allerward; 
among the I^aitins ; but an end was j/Ut to them 
by a sjnod held at Alexandria alxiul the jear 
3()2, at wliich St. Athanasius a.'^sbiled ; troiu 
which lime the Latins nuule no great scruple of 
saying three hyposluscs, nor the Greek.s ol three 
persons. I'ho hypostatual uniort is the union of 
the liumaii nature of ChrLt with the divine: 
constituting two natures in one person, and not 
two jH.'rsons in one nature, as the Ncstoriuna K- 
licve. See Jesus Christ. 

H Y1 'S I ST A R 1 1, (formed from ic- oj, “ higli- 
eat,”) a sect of heretics, in the fourth century ; 
thus called from thi profession they made of wor- 
shipping |iie Most High God. 

The dcK’trine of the Hypsistarians was an as- 
semblage of Paganism, Judaism, and Christ lunity, 
— 'I'liey adored the Alost High Gwl with the 
Christiiuw, but they also revered* fire ami lanqva 
with the Heathens, and oOsiTved the sahbatli, 
and the ilistinction of clean and unclean things, 
with the Jews. 7'lie Hyjisi.st irii bore a •ne-.iz 
resemblance to the Euchites, or MessaU^iia 
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IBERIANS, a denominatioti of raslorn C'hris- 
liiirirf, which derive their name from Iberia, a uro- 
vinee of Asia now called Georgia ; hence Uiev 
are also calleil CietVrgians. Their tenejts aje sail 
to the same with those of the Gri'ek churclil( 
which se4'. 

!(.'!( )?s ( XNjASTJ’^S, or Iro\of i. vs-t.jr, hrraf- 
rrs of images ; a nanie v\ liicli the clinn h obRome 
givts to all who rc|,rt tlie use of images in r»‘li- 
gion« matters. Tlie word isClreeK, formed from 
nx‘v^ and xx.airrsiv, ‘to hn'ak.V 

In this sens(‘ not otd\ the n iormed, hnt ^onie ol 
the e.istern chnrche-,, are called*!' e»f)rA/s7c.s', aiitl 
esteeinetl hy them heretics, a.s opjiosing the wor- 
ship of the imagrs ot ( lod and the saints, and 
break mg their figures and lepresenlations in 
churches. 

'The ojiposilion to images began in fJreeee, 
under the reign of li,iidanes,Mvho was created 
emperor of tlie Gveek', if little after the eom- 
ineiicement of the' eig!it!i ei iiliirv, when the wor- 
ship of them hc'eanaM-oiimum. See fMA'.r But 
tilt' lumnlts oceaMoiiej] hv it wTie (|iielle<i hv a 
re\olution, w Iiieh, ni 7I‘l tlepiivtsl Baitlant's of 
the irnporiAl ihroiu* 'file di'^jaite, how'ever, hr(»ke 
out with redouMi’d forv under Ta'othe Isanri.iii, 
who issued out an edc t in tlu' year 7’db, ahro- 
galing, as soiik' '.av, the vvoiship ol images; and 
ordering all the inuges, except tliat of (.dirist’s 
crueilivion, to he iemo\ed out el t1ie eliurehes ; 
but, according to otln'rs, ibis ('diet «»nly iirohibited 
the paying to them any kind of adoration orwor- 
•^hip. Tins ('diet occasioned a tivil war, wliieTi 
firoke out in the i‘.l.ui»ls of the Arelni>eIago, and, 
by th(’ suggestions of (h(‘ priests anil monks, ra- 
vaged upart of A*.!.!, and afb'rwards' ri'aebetl 
Italy. The ci\il eominotions and insurreetioiis 
in Italy wvre elitefly promoted by the Roman )ion- 
liffs, Gregory F. aridll. Leo was eveomniuni- 
CAled; and his subjeels in Ibe Italian [inn iiiees 
violated llieir allcgi mce, and rising in arms, eitlier 
massacred or b.inished nil the emperor's deputies 
and ollieers. In ronseqiieiK'.e of these [Hoeeed- 
ings, TiCo as>,(’mhl« (I a eoimeil at ( 'on-.tantino[»lo 
iu 730, whieli degraded Germanus, bisJiop of that 
city, who was a jiatron of images; and lie or- 
dered all the images to ho puhliely burnt, and in- 
flicted a va-i(’ty of piinisluiieut.s upon siieFi as 
. W'cre attached to that idolatrous worship. iTenco 
arose two factious, one of which adopted the ado- 
ration and wor.shi[> of images, and on thataceoiint 
were called v-unodtili or iromdatnr. ; and the 
other maintained tliat such w'orship was unlaw- 
fur, and that notliing was more w'ortliy tlie xeal 
of Ghristians than to demolish and destroy thosi* 
statues and pictures which were the occasion of 
this gross idolatry ; and hence they were dislin- 
gULshed hy the titles of uorwrnochi (from hkwv, 
image, and / 4 :cz^j I conlc^icl) and iroruKlasta'. 
The zeal of Gregory IT. in fa\our of image wor- 
fihip was not only iinitnt'id, hut even Kur[ias3ed, 
by his suecofcsor, Gregory m consi-quenru' 
of which the Italian jirovinccs w'cre, torn from tho 
Grecian einnirc, Constantine, called Cojirony- 
mus, in 7F>1, convened a council at Constanti- 
nople, reganled hy the Greeks as the seventh 
tBCumefiicai councfl, which sidemnly condemned 
worship and usage of iuiagea. Those who, 


iiotwithstuiiding the d^rvee of the foimcil, raised’ 
comni(Mion.s in the state, were .si'verely^nmiajp'd,* 
aiul tM’w laws W(*re en.ictc'd to si't Iwunds to tlie 
violence of monaslic rage. Leo IV^., wlio W'as 
declared emperor in 7").^), pni*sncd the snme men- 
.siires, and hml n'cnurse to llic cden ive infljpenc'O 
of penal l:i\\‘', in order t<* cMiiqiate idolatry out 
of tlie Chnslian ehureli. lieui', the wife of Leo, 
poisoned her husliand in 7S0; assumed the reigns 
of tJie ('iiipin' (hiring till' mmorjly of lierKonCon- 
st.inlnie; and ill 7!*<tl summoned a council at 
Nice, in Bithvni.i, known^hy the name of the 
Srrond Sircjir ('nuncil wliieh ahm^nlcd the 
laws and dfen'c^^ ag.ini.sl the new' idolatry, re- 
st oiei I'fT.. worship of images and of tlie eros.s, and 
d(‘nonn(vd si'xere piniislnnenls against tllosc'who 
iimintaimsi th.il Ciod w'as the only object of reli- 
gious adoration. In tins ronlesl the Britons, 
Germ, ms, and t hmls wen' of opinion that images 
niiglit he kiwliillv conliiim’d in churches; but 
IIk'V coiisiik'n'd the worship of them as biglily 
injurious and ollimsive to tile Sup^'iti^^h'ingr 
( iiarlemagne disfinguished Inmself’as a mediator 
m this eontroM i^v, lie (irdi'rcd four liooks con- 
cerning images to be coinjfoseit, veluling the rea- 
sons urged by tlu‘ iSieene bishops to pistify the 
worsliiji of iinaiTes, winch he .s(’iit to Adrian, the 
Roman [xml ill, in 7‘>tk in order to < ngage him to 
W'ltlidi.iw liis ajiprohahon of I lu' decrees of the List 
conmni of Nic(* Adiiaii wroti' an answer; und 
in 17tM, aeoumil ol !U)t) hi.shojis, assemhied hy 
C'liark iriagiH', af I ’lMiikl'orf on tin* Maine, Con- 
tinned the opinion rout. lined in th(‘ four hook.s, 
and .sok'inniy eomk'imu'd IIk' woihliip of imagi's. 

In the Gri'i'k ehureli, alter the banislmient of 
Irene, the coulroversv ('oiieeniing images broke 
out anew', and was earned on hy tlu' conli'iiding 
parlies, (luring the lialf of the ninth eeiitiiry, 
Willi x.irious and unei'rl.un siacess. The em- 
iM'ror NieeiilK'ms a[>pears np('n the v>hole to 
nave b(<‘ii an c lemv to tliis idokitrous worship. 
His successor, JVlicfiael ( hinqialales, snrnamed 
/ihuin'>ihr, pafronisi'il and eiieonraged it. But 
the .scene eliangcd on tlie acei'.ssion ol Leo, the 
Armenian, to tlu' einjiiri', who assembk'd aeoim- 
ii*t at < 'oiistaiitmople, in H|*J, lh.it aholislied the 
(kvrees of I hi i\ic('ne eouneil. iJis siiecessor 
Mi(dia(l, suriiai'ied Jfalbii.'-, disap|»ro\e(l of tlie 
worship of iin.igi's, inid liis son 'riieopbilus treat- 
ed tlieiu with grc.il sc'crily. Llow('\er, the (iii- 
press Tlu'odoi.i, after his death, and during the 
minority ol her son, rtsseuihled a council at Cori- 
sbiiiti.iople in HbJ, which rciiist'it, d the decrees 
of tlie si'Cond Niniie council, aud encouraged 
image worslnj) by a law. '^J'hi' (ouncil lieJd at 
tFie wime [)kia' uiK.lcr I’rotiua, in ft7ik and reckon- 
ed h\ the (»>‘eks tli(' eighth g( neral couneil, eon- 
iinncAl and Tcnew'ed tlic Nieene decrees. In 
commemoration of this rouiicil, a fls|i\Al was in- 
stitutisl l>y the HU[»erwlilious (irieks, called tlm 
/'Va*/ of Oiihoflo.uj. The Latins were generally 
of opinion, that in,.iLV’« might he siiFiered, as th^ 
means of aiding th,* iiienKtry of the. faithful, an^ 
of esillmg to thi'ir icmemhram e the [)ioi>* exploit 
and virtuous actions of the ['crsojis whom they 
represemted ; but they detested all ihoughte of 
paying them the least marks of religious homage 
or adurattou. Tiic council of Pans, assenihlcd Ki 
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R2l by LoufH the Meek, rc*8olvo(l to allow the 
use of images in the rhurcheH, but severely ]>ro- 
hibitetl rencferinjT them religious worship: iiever- 
^ theb'HS, tow.'jnls the eouelusion (^f this centurv, 
Ihe (hxHiesm clerjv Iwejirf to psiy a kirul of refi- 
giciiis hofnii^e to the imnfres of saints, and their 
rxampU) w:is followed by tlie Germans and o^ln'r 
nations. However the f^’oiux’lastea still had their 
adherents aiiioriir the lijitiiis; the most eminent 
of ^%{lom was I'lius, hishoj) of Turin, who, in 
823, onlercd all iinaoi-K. and even the cross, to ho 
cast out of the ehnn-lies, and committed to the 
flames ; and he wrote a treilise, in which he de- 
clared ikah aff.iinsi the use and worship <»f t^em. 
JIc eondernned relics, pil'jrriiiiajres to tla> Idolvfj 
Lund, and all voyaoefs to the liimbs of saints ; ainl 
to his wrilines and laliour.; it w.is ovvinji, that 
the city of 'rinin, and the i^acentbountrv, was, 
for a Jon^ time altei* his deaTn, much l<*fs%ifccted 
with Kup(Tstilion than the otlier parts of Kuropc. 
'I'lic controversy eoncerniri'T the sanctity of 
images waa again r<‘\iveil Iw Leo, tashop of 
t^lialceilon, in tlie lllli centurv, on occcasion of 
the emperor Alexius's converting tlie figures of 
Bilver that adorned the portals of the chnrcJii's 
‘into iflHtie^ in order to supply the exigencies of 
tlie state. 'Wic hi^liop ohstinately maintained 
that he had been guilt v of sacrilege, and pub- 
lisher! a treatise, in which he atrirmed, that in 
these iinagi's there resided an iiilc'rt'nt sanctity, 
and that llie ndoration of ( dirisliuns ought not to 
be coiilitied to the [lersons represented, by th(*se 
images, hut extend to the images themselves. 
The emperor assembleil a eouiieil at Constanti- 
nople, wliich determined tliat the images of 
Christ and of the saints wore loin* honoured only 
with a relative worship ; and that the invocation 
and worship were to In: addressed to the saints 
only, as the servants of (.‘Iirist, orirl on account 
of their relation to him as their anaster. Leo, 
clisaatwfied with the^jo alusurd and sujicrstitioiis 
decisions, was sent into banishment. In the 
western church, tlie worsluji of images was dis- 
a]i[iroved, and opposed h^' several coiisideralilc 
mrties, ns the ih'trohiissiuus, Alhigciises, Wal- 
denscM, »S:c.; till at lengih this idolatrous practice 
was abolished m many parts of the Christian 
world hy the Reformation.. Sec Imaue. 

lCONOLA^rR.d2, or Icono^atehs, those 
who worship imagc.s; a name, which the Icono- 
clastic give to those of the Romish communion, on 
account of their adoring images, and of rendering 
to them the worsliip only due to Uixi Tht* word 
is formed from image, and I wor- 

ship. See last article, and artiide Image. 

IDLENESS, a reluctancy to be employed in 
any kind of work. Thi? idle man i.s in every view 
both foolish and criminal. “ He neither lives to 
God, to the world, imr to himself. He does not 
live to God, ft>r hr answers not the end for wtiich 
he was brought into lieing. ExisU^ilcc is a sacriHl 
trust ; but he who misemploys and squanders it 
away, thus becomes treaidierous to its Author. 
Those pow'ers which should Ixe employed in liis ser- 
vice, and for the promotion of his glory, lie dormant. 
The time .which should be saered to Jehovah is 
lost ; and thus ho enjoys no fellowship with Goc?, 
nor any way devotes himself to his praise. He lives 
not to the world, nor lor tlie lieneut of his fellow- 
cn'atures around him. AVliilc all creation is full 
of life and acfivitjr, and nothing stands still in the 
universe, ho remains idle, forgetting that mankind 
180 
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are connected by vari(»us relations and mutual d<v 
IMmdencies, and that tlie order of the world cannot 
be maintained without jierpetual circulation of 
active duties. J\t‘ Hce'i nut to hiv}srlf‘. Though 
he imagines that he leaves to others the drudgery 
of life, and H*lakes himself to enjoyment and 
j'aw, yet, in fact, he has no true plca.sure. While 
Sie is a hl 4 ink in society, he i.s no less a torment to 
iiimsi'lf ; for he who knows not what it is to la- 
Jknir, knows not what it is to enjoy. He shuts 
ihe dtx>r against improvement of every kind, 
whether of mind, hotly, or fortune. Sloth en- 
feebles efjually the bodily and the mental powders. 
His character fall.s into coiitemjit. Disorder, con- 
fusion, nud e|nhai‘ra.“snient mark" his y?holn 
situation. Idleiiestj is the. inlet to- a variety of 
ttiher vie(’s. If imderniines every ^irt\le in the 
soul. Violent passions, like rapid torrents, run 
their ctnir.*^; hut atter Jiaving overflowed their 
hanks their impetuosity suhtiiles ; Imt s[oth, es|)r- 
cihIIv w'hcn it is habitual, is like the slowly-flow- 
ing jiUtrid stream, wducli stagnates in the marsh, 
breeds venoinoua animals and jxHsfinous plants, 
:intl infi'cts with pestilential vajiourK the wliolo 
country round it. Having once tainted the soul, 
it leaves no ]):irt of it sound ; and at the same time 
give*- lot thosi* alarms to conscience which the 
e.niji iR of holder and fiercer emotions often oc- 
casii’i Lf\i(an'i> >icnnoiv<, vol. i. ser.i4; lilair'a 
St'rnioJUf, vtl. iii. scr. 4; /t//er, vol. i. j). 5, 171; 
172, (hirpcr'a Pocvi'^y 22H, vol. i. duinl. ; John- 
son' f, Ramhlrr^ vol. ii. p. 1(12, lt)3. 

IDOLATRY, tlie worship of idols, or flie act 
of ascribing to things and perstms, jiroperties 
which are jxx'uliar to GvkI alone. 'I’he principal 
sources of idolatry seem to Ik* the extravagant ve- 
\ieration for creatures and beings from which 
benefits aecrue to men. Dr. Jortin says, that 
idolatry had four jirivileges to Ixjast of. The first 
waa a venerable antiquity, more ancient than the 
Jew'ish religion ; and idolaters might have said to 
the Israelites, Where wa.s yoi^ religion liefore 
Moses and Abraham? Go, and irniuire in Chal- 
dea, ninl there you will find that your fathers 
served other giKls. — 2. It was wider spread than 
the Jewish religion. It was the religion of the 

G reatest, the wisest, nnd the jiolih'st nations, of the 
ftialdeans, Egyptians^ and Phoenicians, the pa- 
rents of civil government, and of arts and scien- 
ces. — 3. It W'as mfirc. adapted to the bent w^hich 
men have towards vUibIc and sensible objects. 
Men want gods who shall go beforc^thein, and be 
among them. God, who is every where in pow«M*/ 
and no where in apix*arance, is hard to lie con- 
ceived- — 4. It favoured liuman passions ; it. re- 
quired no morality ; its religious ritual consisted 
of splendid ccremonjcs, iwelhiig, dancing, noc- 
turnal assemblies, impure and scandalous mVfete-^ 
ries, debauched prieats, and gotis, who were Doth 
slaves and patrons to all aorta of vices. 

*'All the more remarkable false religions that 
have been or are in the w'orld, recommend them- 
selves by one or othef of these four privileges and 
characters.^ 

The first objects of idolatrous worship are 
thought to have lieen the sun, moon, anti stars. 
Others tliiiik that angels were first worshijipcd. 
Soon after the flood, wc find iilolatp' greatly pre- 
vailing in'the world. Abraham's father’s family 
served other gods beyond the river Euphrates ; 
and Laban had idols which Rachel brou^t along 
with her. In process of time, rioted patriott^ or 

/ 
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kings aniinids of var^ms kinds, }ilants, 

fitoncs, and, in fine, \vhiile%or projdc took a fancv 
to, they idolizctl 'rhe Egyptians, llujugh high 
pretenders to wisdom, worsiiippcd. pit‘d hulls, 
snipi's, kvlvs, unions, c. 'The Greeks had ahout 
3(\0lKj go<ls. The Gonu'riaiis dtdlje I their an- 
cient kin^s ; nor \Nere the ( ‘lialileans, Romaiui 
Gtiinese, ^te., a wliit li'ssahaird. Siirtio \'ioIateJ 
Uic most natural atleetions hy murdeiing niiillA 
tudos of (heir neighlH)urh and ehildreii, nnd^ 
pretence of sicri/ieing them lii tlieir god. Some 
nations of Genuiun, Seaiidmnxi.i, and Tflitarv, 
imagined tliat \iolent iJeaili in war, or by self- 
murd(‘r, w:w the proper inelhodof aeeess to the 
futuie enjoMuent ot thi-ir gtuls. In far later’* 
times, ahout (ihOHtt per^.ons vvi'rusaeri fired at the 
dedieation of one idolatrous temple in the space 
of four davs iji Anuaiea. 'TTie Llehivw^ neviT 
had any idols of tluir own, hut tliev ndopti-d 
those oi‘» the nation- .iround. 'I’lie M-neration 
which the Papists jiav tiGhe Virgin Mar\, and 
other siimls mid angels, and to the hreail in tlie 
sacrament, the eross, relies, and im.tges, la)s a 
foundation tl'r (he Protestants to charge tliem 
with idolatry, though t!ie> dein tlie el large. Jr 
is exident Ihd they woi-liip tJiem, and that they 
juslil'y t!»e Wor-lil;). hill di'iiy I lie idohitryol it, hy 
diMinginslnng in m sujhtmr wor- 
ship. (lie one they call the other </w/n/ ; 

luit this dislinetion is thought h\ ii any oi the 
Protestants to he vam, fij»ile, and migatorv. 

Idol. dry ha-, heeii ilnidi d into m( t iphorirnl 
and proper, llv metophin h iti idolatr\, is meant 
that inoi'diii ite lovi< ol rielies, lioiioiirs, and hodils 
plea-«ures, vn herel>N tlu' jia -loii'. aud appetit(‘s ot 
men an' nnde hupeiior lu the \m 1I of (Joil; inai^ 
hy .M) doing, making a god <>( him-elf and hi.s 
seusiial temper. Pioper idMlali’N is giMng the 
divine limi.ajr to another. I'lie ohp'idfj or idols 
of that honour which are given, are < it her /i */•- 
'^onuJ, i. e. the idolatroii-. ih ‘m-olves, who heeo/ia* 
their own si. due-,; or i/iftrjuil, as Jalse ideas, 
which are set up in the finev instead of G^hJ, 
s.irdi .i.s hincMi/g ( lod to he a light, Ikiine, matter, 
6lv.; only lime, the seen** heing inteinal, the 
hcaudal of the sin is tliereliy ahated; or cileimd, 
us Worshipping angels, the sun, stars, animat-, 
IaC. 'Vinii^on on J^totuh y ; /I. Youtt^r on hlolo- 
troHn Cunup/.ons ; /^ol^irlcy's Jiodif of J)ic. 
qu. lOt'i; J'el/'s Idolnlnj (f (irreu- and ; 

Slillingjleer'i fdolah y tf (he Church of /ioiiic ; 
Jorlin'i, St’} in. vol vi. ser. IH. 

IGXt KlANt- 1>, tlie w.nd of knowledge or 
in»liuelion. It is i»flen iiM’d to denote illilerdey. 
Mh lioeke observes, that the causes ol ignorance 
are ehiedy three. — I. Want of jde.is. — •}. Want 
of^a di.seover.ihlc connexion hetweeii tla* ideas \vc 
' havrf'. — d. Want of tracing and examining our 
ide.is. As it respects religion, iguorance has been 
distinguished inl(» three sorts- J. An invincible 
ignorance, in vvliich the will hai no part. U is an 
insult upon jii.stice to smif>ose it will punish men 
lucaiise they Were ignoraiithif llimgs vvliicit they 
were physically incaiiable of knovvingl — 3. 'J’h'TC 
i.s a wilful and obalinale igii muice; sueh an ig- 
norance, far from exculpating, aggrayatcsarn-aii’s 
crimes. — 3. A sort of ignoi.mce vvhicli is neither 
entirely wilfftl, nor entirely iiiviiu ihle ; as when 
a man has the means of knowledge, anil does not 
use thoio. See Knowlkugk ; and fjO'ke on Ike 
Ugid. vol. ii. p. 178; Grove' e Mor. phil. voL it. 
pTaC, 23, 64 ; Watt 9 on tlie Mind^ 
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ILLUMIXATT, a term anciently applied to 
such as h.ifl received baptism. The name waa 
oceiLsioned ,hy a eeremoriy in the baptism of * 
adults, which i-on‘-i.-teiJ in putting a lightiA tarier 
ill the hand of th.’ peison hapti-/.ed, a^a symnol 
of file faith and^ grace he had receivert in^ho 
sa(*raiiient. 

ILtiUMINATT was also the name of a sect 
whielr ap|H*aved in ^'p*ain .-ihoiit the year 1571x 
They Wf'iv ehargrd wiili maiidaining that n^nital 
prayer and eordeiin»l.dien li.id so intinudely united 
them to (hwl, (hat lliey were arrived to such u 
.state of fs'rleetion, as to stand in no nej'd of giuxl 
wi^ks, or ilic Sacraments of (he ehiireh, and that 
'lh<‘y iiiight commit tlie grossest ttfimes without 

sill. * 

Aft(‘r \h^ suppression of the Illuminati in 
Spain^^lhere ap|wm-qtl <i ili nominalion in Eranco 
which ldt)k the same name. They majntuiru'd 
that oiH' Anthony I'uckiiet hud a system of lit> 
lief ami praetici* revealed to him which exceeded 
every tiling ( Miii-tiaiiity Ii.kI yet been acquainted 
with; (hut hy this nut I kxI peisons might in a 
shoit lime anivt‘ at (he same tlegreesof jw-rfeetion 
and glory to whii-h the saints and tlRv^lenseJ 
Virgin have att iiued ; and tlii-^ipqirovement 
might he rallied on till our act ions ni’eame divine 
and oiir inind-i vvliollv given np to (he inllnenee ol 
the Almighty. M7ie\ said Imtlier, jj>'d none of 
the doctors of the ilmrcii knew any tiling of re- 
ligion; that Paul aud I 'eter v^re well-meanin;^ 
ineiL hut knew nothing of devotion; that the 
whole eliundi la\ in daikness and unhiluf; that 
every one was ul liheity to lollovv the suggest ions 
of his (j^vnscienei- ; that ( Jod regarded nolhiiijCf 
hut lum.sell ; and tlial within ten veins their d(K> 
trine would he leeeiveil all over (lie world; (hen 
llii-re would lie no nioie occasion tin* priesUij 
inouks, and sn.-ji other religious distiuetioiis. 

I LI .1'' M I N A3'l, a nami' assumed hy a serrek 
soeiefv’, founded on tlie Isl of i^lay. 177(>, hy 
Dr. Ad im Weisliaiijit, firolessor ol canon law in 
(he umversily of liiifolsiadl. '^flie a vowed ol>jeet 
ol thisimler wa.s, “to ili Ouse from hi rret soeielifs, 
.IS fiom so many eenlieSj (lir light of seii nee over 
the world ; to proji.ig.ite the puresl pnneij)l(‘s of 
virtm-; ami to rein.stale ni.inkiml in tlie liiqijaiicba 
winch (lu-y eiijvned diirnig the golden age I'.ihlc-d 
hy (he poot.s.” Snell a phil.nil hropie ohjeet was 
d.. ihthss well ad q ted to make a dei'p impression 
on the mind i tif mgi nil. »us young men ; and to 
sueli aloue did Dr. AVeisliaiipt at first adihe^is 
IniUheir. Ihit “ tile real ohiei t,” we afe uKsured 
hy J*roreh-.or llolason and hhe liarrnel, “was, 
hy el.indi’SiiU' aits, tn overturn every government 
and i very u iigioii ; to hring llie hC leiiccs of civil 
file into conleiiipl ; and to reiluce m.iiikind to that 
imaoinarv of nature, when they lived imh’- 
pendent of each ot'.ier on the s|>orilaneons pro- 
ihietions of yie ertrlli." Ih’ee-inasouiy heitig in 
high reputation all over Europe whim VVeislianpt 
iir.st formed the j»lan of his society, he availed 
hiiiirt' lf of its Hccrecy, *o intiixliice his new onler ; 
of w'hri'h he eoiistiUited hiniftclf alter 

initialing wnne of his piqals, wuom he Htyled 
Arenpa^UeSf in its |ity sii ries. And when nqxirt 
Hpreail the news throiiglaiut Germany of the in- 
stitution of the (Jrdcr of lllummucu, it was 
iierally corisiilered as a mere (vollegi! lodgP, which 
could intere.st the students no longer than during 
the period of their studies. Wej,Aauj!t’» cliarac- 
; ter, too, which at tliis time was reepoctable tor 
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tiooralily as well aa erudition, prevented all sus- 
picion of his harbouriri^T any such dark designs as 
nave since ronie to lisflit. I^ut it would far excectl 
the limits to which this work is rcsrrictrd, to give 
even an nvtlirio of the nature and constitution of 
this extraordinary society; oC its twcrels and 
mysteries ; of the deep dissimulation, consum- 
mate hypof’risy, and slej^kine impij-ty of its found- 
er and nis associates; of flicir JcKuitical art fii 
conct'.iling their real objects, and their incredible 
industry and astonishing <'X{‘rtions in making 
converts; of the absolute despotism ami com- 
plete system of csy>/o;i7nigc‘esliil»lishe<l throughout 
the order; of its (lilfcrciil degrci*s of .Vortcc.sj^ 3/i- 
nerralSf J\1int>r and \Jnjtfr Jllumirtrr.'i ; Plpopts^ 
or Priests, Rr^enis^ d/oi*"/, and Mun-kings ; of 
the Rerruitns or Jns-inua/ors, with t/ieir varuais 
vuhtie methods of iridiiu.iting into all chariwlers 
and comjianics ; of the blind olK'ilicnce' exacted 
of tho Novices, and the- {il)sohitc power ot Hfeaitd 
death assumed by the order, and eonreded by the 
Novices; of the dictionary, gcognipliN, calendar, 
and cipher of tlie order; of the new names as- 
sumed by the meinlMTs, sm'h as S/taitacus by 
"Weislinjjpt, IjceauHc In* prctcndctl to wage war 
against oppr>'#prs; Culo hv /iWack ; Aj(i.v by 
Massonhaiisi’n, iSlC. ; of the MiiuT^al Academy 
and Library; of the questions propose<l to the 
candidates for degrees, and tiu* v<u lous ecTernonies 
«rf admission to each ; and of tin* prtteiuled mo- 
rality, real hlasphfniK s, and abMilnte atheism, of 
the founder -md his tried friends. »Such of our 
readers as wish to be fullv informed <d’ these mat- 
U!rs, wc must refer to tin* Abbe liarrm'I’s works, 
and to Pr<if. Robison’s# Proofs of a Ctny^pir'acy 
against all the Jithgions ant! Gore) nmrnts of 
iluTopc. Rut vvbile cro«lit inav be given to the 
general facts related m tlie-.e works, some doubts 
respecting the ultimate ohjerf uf Dr. Weishaiipt 
and lii.s associ.ites in tins iMiispiiacv nuiv l>c cx- 
j’TCssed : as, 'I'llat men of their principles should 
BiH’Tctly conspire to vivcrtlirt'vv' all tlie religions 
and governriH’iits at pri sent m iMiiope, is by no 
meaiM incredible, that they sliould even prevail 
on many well-meaning ])hilaiilhroj»Ksts, wlio are 
no enemies to rational religion or good govern- 
ment, to join tliein, is also very credible. But 
that a set of men of learning and aluhties, such as 
Weishaupt and his nssociati's are allowed to lie, 
sirould form a conspiracy overturn, and with 
more than (Tothi<‘ rage utterly abolish the arts 
and scifiticca, and to restore the original 

sarage stdtc of man, appears to us a jdienoiiienoii 
in the history of the human lieiirt totally unue- 
countahlc. That “the heart of man i.s iWeitfuI 
aJiove all things, and desja^rntely wicked,” is a 
melancholy truth, which not SiTipture jllone,'but 
tile liistory of mankind in all ages and nations, 
oirords full pniof otj as well us tIu: slux’king his- 
tory of the Illuminati ; hut while pndf and vanity 
have a place in (lie human heurl, to say nothing 
of our other jiassions, which arc more or less in- 
terested in the preservation of the discoveries and 
improvements pi arts, sciences, and their iiisi*- 
pahible concomitant, luxury, we are |)ersuaded no 
man, or IjckIv of men, wlidjuive enjoyed the 
flints of civili'/cd life, ever formed a s<?rious wish 
iflt the total abolition of the arts and sciences. In 
the fury and rage of war, Cioths, Vandals, and 
iSC^ks, may hum and destroy inoiiuinents of art 
re{>ositories of science ; hut when the wars 
arc over, instead of returning to the savage state 
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the harbkrous conquerors mix and amalgamate 
with the exMiquercd, and liccome themselves more 
or less civilized. Dr. W( ishaiipt is allowed to be 
influenced liy a high degree of vanity ; as an evi- 
dence of which he eominuiiicales as thc/astv*?^- 
cret to his most favoured mlepts, that tlie myste- 
itji's of I(.nuMi,;isM, which, in going through the 
iliferioi* degret s, had been sueeessivch attributed 
tf the most ancient putriarelis and pfiilosojihers, 
a|id oven to Christ himself, owed its origin to no 
other than Adam 'VVeishaujit, known in the or- 
<ler by'^the name of Spiirtucns* The same vanity 
which leads the doctor to lake this traditional 
method, while secrecy is deemed necePsarv,.of 
Weuring to himself the Imnour of hav ing founded 
the society, would lead him, were the Illuminati 
actually victorious over ajl religions and irovern- 
rnents, to wish to have his memory reeonled in a 
more ilurahle manner by writing or yiriiitiiig But 
if these and jdl the other aits vvt*ri’ t(» pciish in a 
mass, tiien the memory of tlie doctor, and the im- 
portant .services he had done to the order and to 
savagism^ must, within a eenliiry at the utmost, 
jM'rish along with them. But it, in fnrt, the total 
.iiiniliilatioji of the ait*, and hcieiiees, as well as of 
1)11 re'i<\ion and gnverrniH'nt, he really the object 
of M-haupt and Ins Illinnniees, then vve may 
sigrf* with the eeli'bratnl IVlarideville, ^hat “hu- 
man nature i.s the true Ldu.m dt'scrt, daily pro- 
ducing neir mifn^tf and that of tbe.se moii- 
stert tlie dtielor and bis associates aie beyond a 
doubt the most extr.iordiriaiy. I’rofessor Robison 
informs us, that the older of tiu* llliiininati was 
abolished 17HI) by tlie eb’ctor of Pavaiia, but re- 
vived inum*diatel> alter, under another name, and 
iif, a dilferent form, over all Ciermany. It was 
again deti'cted and seemingly broken up; but it 
had by this time tHken so deep loot, that it still 
subsI^ts \vithout being detected, and has spread, 
wc are lolil, into all llu* countries of F.urope. 

IMAGF., in a religions sense, is an artificial 
representation of t-oiue ]ierson or thing used as 
an o]»jeet of inlonition; in which sense it is used 
synonymously with idol. I’lie use and adoration 
of images have bi'en long controverted. It ia 
jilain, Irom the pr.ictiee o( the jirirAilive church, 
recorded by the earlier fiithms, that Christians, 
during the first three centuries, and the greater 
part of the fourth, neither wor.slfqqied images, nor 
used them in their worshiji. However, the gene- 
rality of the p)>pi.^h divines miiintain that the use 
and worship of images are as aiica iit as the Chris-^ 
tiari religion itself: to prove this, they alleae u* 
decree, said to have btvn made in a <*ouncil held 
by the apostles at Antioch, commanding the 
faithful, that they may not f rr nhuiit the object of 
their worship, to make images of Clirist, akd 
worship them. Baron, ad aim. 103. But no no- 
tice is taken of this decree till seven hundrid 
years after the ajxistolie times, after 1 he dis])uto 
about images had commenced. 'Flie first insturico 
that occurs, in any credible author, of images 
among Christians, is that recordixl by 'I’ertullian 
dc Pndicit. %, 10, of certain cups or chalices, as 
Bellarniiiie pretends, on wliicli was represented 
the parable of the go^ shephenl carrying the lost 
sheep on his shoulders: hut this instance only 
proves that the church, at that time, did not think 
ernhlematical figures unlawful , ornaments of 
chalices. Another instance is taken from* Euse- 
bius Ecd. lib. vii. cap. 18,) who says, thi^ 
in his rime there were ta ^ seen two brass sta- 
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ItiRS In the city of Paneas, or Ccesarca Phili[>pi ; 
the one of a woman on her kncec, with her arms 
stretched out ; the other of a man over against 
her, with hU hand extemled to rmavn. her ; the^se 
statues were said to bf' the imaf»es of our Saviour, 
and the woman whom he eured of an issne of 
bloo(]. From the fxn of the statue reprewntingJ 
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of the Catholics, looking on it ns a kind of aacrio 
le^yp; and yet they eondemn the Romans (who 
are professed hnafrn-imrrshippers) as idolaters | 
nor can theiu* ^ast kmi puce with the Greeks^ 
who go fiir lieyond them in this {xtirit^ which has 
oceasionetl almndance of disputes aniotf^ the^i^ 
„ SiuylcoNOCi.ASTFi* The Jews absolutely con- 
cur Saviour, says the liistorian, sprung up ani dernri all images,' and do not so much ns sutler 
exotic plant, which as soon as it grew to tuuchj any statues or figures in their houses, much less 
- border of his garment, was said to cure »\m in thoir synagogues, or places of worship. The 
of JistemiMTfi. Eusebius, however, vouches I Mahometans hove an equal aversion to images ( 

which led them to destroy imwt of the heuntiful 
monuments of antiquity, both saered and profane, 
at WonsUintinople, }iinp^ham\>i ih'ig, Eccl, k 
Wiii. e/.8 ; MiddlctorCs lA^ttcrs funn Rovic^ p. 
21; ihirnet on the Art. f, 200, 219; Dod* 
dridece'n Ijtct. loct. 103; Tnimaon ou Idolatry.^ 
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none of these ihings ; nay, he sup|ioscs thft the 
woman who erected this statue of our Saviour 
was-a pagan, and nscrilMis it to a pagan custom. 
Philostorgius {Errl. Ht\t. lib. vii. c. 3.) expressly 
says, that this statue was carefully preserve.d by 
the Gliristians, but that they paid no kind ot 
worship to it, bi'causc it is not lawful for Chri:»- 
tiaris to worshi]) brass or any fither matter. The 
primitive'C Kristians abstained from the worship 
images, not, as the Pii\»isls preteml, from teii- 
d<*rness to heal hem idol, iters, but because they 
thought it unlawful in itself to make nnv images 
of the Deity. Tcrtullian, Clemens Alexandri- 
nus, and Origen, were of opinion, that, by llie 
weimd coinmanilinent, painting and engniving 
were imliiwful to ii ( 'lirislian, stNlirig tlnao evil 
and wicke^d arts. 'JVrf. de Idol. cap. 3; Clein. 
Alex. Arbnon. ad Gent, p. 41; ( »rigeii eorilra 
Celsinn, lib. vi. p. IH2, Tbo use of images in 
'•liurches, as orii.iments, w'as firrrt ititr<*dM*ed by 
<;ome t'hrisliaiis in Spain, in the begiimnig of 
the fourth centurv; hut the [ir.ietice w.is eoii-.| 
demued as a d.mgerou.s innov itiori, in aoouiuil 
held at 1.]|ihcris in 3(ri, E(M|*liaiihis, in a letter 
pres<'rved by JiTonic, tom. il eji. b, beari strong 
testimony against iinriges; and he maybe con-; 
sidoied as one of I be ^IT^t i<*onorlasts. 'The r\is- j 
tom of a<lHHtliiijT pictures of saints aiid^ martvr^ 
into chnrcbes (lor Ibis w,is the lirst source oi 
im.ige-vvorsliip) was rare ni the end of the loiirtb 
oentiiry, but became common in the liflb. Jlul 
they vvere still considered only as urnaunMits, 
ami even in tbi.svicw, thev nn'l with ver; coii- 
Rulerabh’ opi>ohilion. In the following century, 
the custom of thus adifrning churches iNr.une 
almost uhivi’i'sal, both in tlw East 'jiid West 
IVtavius exjiressly says {de /near. lib. xv. cap. 
11,) that no statues were yet alhwved ill the 
churches, bev’aiise LiK'y bore t(M) ru*ar a rcsem- 
blamv to the ulols of the (iciitiles. Towards the 
, close of llie fourth, or Ix'giimiug of the fifth cen- 
tury, Huages, w hich wen‘ introduced bv way of 
ornament, aiivl iheii used ns an aid to devotion, 
began to k* actually worsliipped. flowe'.er, il 
continii(‘d to Iw the doctrine o1 the church in the 
»ftxth, and in the l>eginning of the seventh ceii- 
tifpy, that images were to be used only as helns 
to devotion, and not as obieils of worship. The 
worship of Oiom was comlemiKvl in the strongest 
terms by Gregory the (jreat, ns ap[^'ar9 by two 
of bis letters written in bOl. From this time to 
the k’ginning of the eigbih century, there <K!curs 
no instance of any worship given iir allowed to 
lie given to images, by any cxium il or assembly 
t>f bi.shopH whatever. ‘ Rut they were commonly 
worshipped by the; monks and populace in the 
beginning hfthe eighth century ; insomuch that, 
in 736, when Leo published hi.s famous edic^ it 
■ hiul dready sfiread into all the provinci's «ubji»ct 
lo the emjpire. The Lutherans corid<*mn the 
Cglvimsts tor breaking the images in the churches 
183 
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Cl OF GOD in (he soul, is distil^ 
guished into natiind and moral. By natural is 
meant the understanding, reason, will, and other 
intellectual fumUies, By tin*, mimd image, tho 
right use of those faculties, or wiibt we term 
holiness. 

IMAGINATION is a power or faculty of the 
iniijd, whereby it conceives and barns kieus of 
things eouimunicfiled lo it by tlie olif^anl organs 
of sens*'; or it is the power of recoJIeeting and 
as.sefubling images, and of painting forcibly ihrwe 
imag(‘K on our minds, or on the minds of qthei^ 
The cause of tho ph‘aRures of the imaj^iu^lljon in 
whatevtT is great* uncomnam, or beauliful, i« 
this; that G ml has annexed a secret pleasure, to 
the idea of any thing that is new or niie, that ho 
might encourage and stimulate us in (he eager 
and kei^ii pursuits afler knowledge, and in/laino 
our b<*st ^Missions to search into the wonders of 
creation ami revelation; for every new idea 
brings such a pleasure along with it, as re wank 
any pains we iinve taken hi its wquinitioii, and 
consequently serves as a striking and poweriul 
motive to put usufMHi fresh discoveries hi learning 
and pcicner, as well as in the word and works j 
of t«o(l. See Iter. IF. Joiivt^s II'oWi-v', voL ^vi. 
sor. 17 ; Rytani/a Con leviplnl ions, vol. i. p. 64 ; 
AkenjiUids Pl('fisur('a of Jmaftnalton ; Addi- 
son^i brant fxd I^aprrs on the Imagination, \(A, 
vi. Spret. p. 61, &c. ; Grocers J\1or. l*hiL. p. 354, 
355, I H), vol. i. 

1 M M A'1’ ERT A LTSM, the belief Hint the soirf 
i4 a spiritual snlwtanee distinct Irom the body. 
Sec M ATFUuT.isM iiiid Son.. 

I.VIMENSITY, unkmiided or mroniprehon- 
«iWe greatiiphs ; and unlimited extension, which 
no finite and cli'lermiiiali*. spaa', re[<eiitcd ever so 
often, can eipial. Sec Ikumtv op God. 

IMMORALITY, an action iiuonsistent with 
our July towards man, and consequently a sin 
against Gfxl, who liath commanded us to do jus- 
tice, and lov e mercy. ' See M oh a f- i t v. 

IMMuRTAIJTY, ablate which lias no emd; 
the imfiossihility of dying. It is applied to Gixi, 
who is absolutely immortal, 1 I ini. i. 1 y ; and to 
the human soul, which is only hypothetically 
mortal ; os God, who at first gave it, t|a;i, if he 
iileaac's, deprive us^f our existence. See SoUL, 
IMMUTABILITY OF GOD is his un- 
changcablenesfl. lie is immutable in hia csseiM, 
James i. 17. In his attriimtes^ Ffl. <;ii. 27. m 
his jywrpoaea^ Isa. xxv. 1 ; Ps. xxxui, 11, In his 
promises^ Mai. iii. 6 ; 2 Tim. ii. 12. And in his 
threaUning^, Mali. zxv. 41. ** This is a perffid- 
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tion,” says Dr. Kl.iir, “which, perhaps, more 
than any other, diMinguishes the divine nature 
« from the human, irives coinplete energy to all its 
attributes}, and entitles it to the hb^heKt adoration. 
From hence are di rived t^ie regular order of na- 
ture aiti^lhc steudfastnesK <it the univerbc. Hence 
flows the unehanainjA teimr of those laws whiidi, 
from a^e toa(j(‘, reoulate the conduct of mankind. 
Hence the uiiiforuiitv oftiuit oiivernnuMit, and the 
C4‘rtpinty of those proinise^, wlneli uro the^ouiid 
of our trust and seenutv. y\ n oi'j('etion, how- 
ever, may he raised against this doetrine, from 
the commandments given usio jmdycr, and other 
religious exereise.s. 'To what purposi', it nui^' be 
urged, is hoinfige ad(lrer<sed to a llejiig. \vhoH»* 

f dan IS unalteraljly Ifxefl ' 'rhi^ olijeetuiii would 
W\e weight, if our rclinioii-, addressi's* were de- 
signed to work an\ .literal ion in Crod, ejtJier by 
giving him iidikrin.ition of \^i.it lie «lid • lotknow, 
or by exciting alTlrliisis whieli lie did not jiosslss ; 
or by ind'v}ieing Jiiin to I'h.nige mea-^un s which he 
had previously formed; hot they are only crude 
lUid iiiificrtlrt notions of religion which can sug- 
gest such ideas. 'JMie eh.nige whu h oiir devo- 
tions are intended to niaki*, .ire upon our^elvt's, 
not u(ibn the Ahnightv. 13y pouring out onr 
st-Mitimeiits desires liefore (lod; l»y adoring 
his perfections, andconfes'^nigoiir unvvorthiiiess ; 
by exjire.ssnig onr de[»eiul.inee on Ins .lid, onr 
gratitude for Ins pa^l iiivonrs, onr sulmussion to 
iiis present will, and our tiu.*.t in Ins future 
itien’V) we eijltiv.ite sueli all’eitioiis as suit our 
[iluce and sbition in tlie univer-f(‘, and are lo be 
exercised by us as men and as ( Jiristi.ins. 7’)li‘ 
contoinpl.itioii of IIk' divine jierfeetioii should 
laise in our minds adniiralitm ; should fiMch us 
• to imitab*, as f.ir as onr Iraillv will permit, that 
constaney and ste.idlastness which we ailore, i3 
Cor. in. IH; and, lastiv, should exeib* trust and 
conlalence in llie Diuiie lj< ing, amidst all the 
revolutions of (his iniecrtain world.” — fj/nir'i- 
jSVrmon.s', ser d \ol. li ; ( V/mvmcA’.v irer/..^, vid. 
i. p. l!3()I3 ; (ti/Ps liodij of /Juint/i/, \ol. i. [». 50; 
Lambert's Sermons^ si-r. on Alai. in. (i. 

IMl’AN Ad'M )i\, a (I'rin used l>y divines to 
Bignily the o|>inIon of the Lutherans with re- 
gard to the ollcllarl^t, wdio believe that the spe- 
aes ot bre.id and wine remain together with the 
liody of our Saviour .dter eonseciatiom 

1 AlPhX^CA IIILF.S, a n.nne given to those 
heretics who luia^tcd that they were iinpeecable, 
and that there w.i.s ni> ne»‘d of rejieniunce; such 
' were tlie CiatslieSj Priseilliaiiists, &c. 

lAlFF.(’(./A13lLrr V, the state of a j^'raoii 
who eamiot sin; or a gr.ice, privilege, or jirinci- 
ph', wlii'di puts liim out of a ]K)ssihilit/ of win- 
ning. Oiviries h.ive dihtiiiguisheil wweral kinds 
ol iinpcceahilifv ; that of Ciml belongs to him by 
nature; that of Jesus Chri.st, Cvuisidered as man, 
Udongs to him }»y the hypostatical union; that 
of the blessed, in consequence of thefr condition, 
&c. 

IMPLICIT FAITH, is that by which wc 
tak6 up any system or opinion of luiolher, with- 
out oxaminatiOii. This h.is been one of the 
cliief sources of igtior.mee and error in tlie church 
of Romo. The ( liv ine.s of tha f conunnnity teach, 

“ Thawte, arc to observe, not how the church 
jirovoa^^ *hing, but what she says: that the 
will of Giliu is, tliat we should believe and confldc 
In his ministers in the same inaiinoras himself.” 
Cardinal Tolotus, in his instructions for priests, 
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as.scrts, “ That if a rustic lielieves his bishop pro- 
posing an heretical tenet for an article of faith, 
hucli lielicf i.s meritorious.” Cardinal Causanus 
tells us, “ 'fhat irrational oliedience is the most 
consummate and {KTlect obt'dlimce, wliMi we 
obey witbout attending to reason, us a beast 
•olieys liis driver.” In an epistle to the Bohe- 
^Ilians ho lias tliesi' words ; “ I assert that there 
pire no precept.-; of Christ but those wdiich are re- 
y'eived as siu li h\ the cliurch (meaning the church 
of Roiih‘ ) when the church changes her judg- 
inrntY CumI claniges his judgment Ukewi.->c.” 
What madness ! What bl.isjjheniy ! Fof a church 
to demand Indiid' of what she teaches, ami u snl)- 
iiiission to what slie enjoins, merely upon lier 
jis.'.umed authoyty, must appejir to iniprcjmhced 
minds the heiglii of imieasonahleiiess and spi- 
ritual de.sjxitism. We could wish tliis doctrine 
had been coiifini'd to this churcli ; hut, alas! it 
h.isbcen too prevalent in other com mu siities. A 
theoh.gical system, s.ivs IV. Jortin, is tix> often 
no m<»re tluin a temph* conseerati'd to iriqilicit 
f.iith; and he wlio enters in there to worship, in- 
stead of h aving his shoes, .ifti'r the eastern man- 
ner, must leave Ins understaiiiling at the door; 
and it will he well if lie /ind it wiwn he comes 
out gain. 

POSITION OF HANDS, an eeclesias- 
li< o' action, by winch a biNho[) l.iv.s his h.ind ou 
tin* head of a person in (irdiiiation, confirmation, 
Ol 111 iillermg a blessing. Tliis practice is also 
Ire'pjcntly ohsi'rvid lt\ the di.-H iitcrs .it tlie onh- 
jsition ol Ihiir [ireachr rs ; wlien tin' ministers 
jire.sent )>]fice their haiuls on the head of him 
whom they arc ord.nning, while one of lliciii 
prays fora bii'ssing on him and on his future 
l.diouis. Tliev are not agreed, howi'ver, as to 
the propnety of this ccremonv . Some supjHit-e it 
to ho eontined to those who received extraordi- 
narv gifts in the piimitive times: otheis liiink it 
(‘light to be rdaiiicd, as it wasan .incieistpmietico 
iwd vv!ier»‘ no evtraordin.iry gilts \v( iecon\(‘vcd, 
Cuai. xlviii. 11; Alatt. ,\ix. 15. They do not 
suppose it to be ol sindi an important and es.mii- 
li.d nature, that (lie validity and u!sefulnes^ of it 
niaifi) future ministry depi’iid upon it in Jiny de- 
gree. Impohition of hands was a Jewish eerc- 
mony, introduced not by any divine authority, 
but by euslom ; it being the j)ructi( e among 
those j>eoj)le, vvlienever tl.ey prayed to Ciod tor 
any pemon, to lav tlieir luinds on liLs head. Uur 
Saviour ob.served the same custom, both w'lien he 
eoiilerred his blessing on children, and when he 
herded the sick, adding prayer to the iVremony. 
Tlie apostles, likewise, laid h;inds on those t^on 
whom they bestowed the Holy Cohost. The 
jiriests oliserved tlie same custom wlnm any one 
was received in their body. And the apostles 
llieiijselves underwent the inqiosition I'f hands 
afresh every time they entered uj)on any new 
desiiTii. In the iincieiit church, imjxisitlon of 
hands was even practLed on persons when they 
married, which custoii^thc Abyssinians still ob- 
Kervo. Mait'ive^s Dial, mi (S’oe. p. lt>S. 

lf>8; Ifatwnal Poxivdatioii uf a Chris- 

tian Ch. p. dl; Turner on Church Gov, p. 70; 
Kinst's l-*rimUicfi ChrUt. Ch. p. <10. 

IMPOSTORS, lU^LlUIOUS, fire such as 
pretend to an extraordinary commiBsion from hett- 
ven, and who terrify the jicuple with false denun- ■ 
ciatioiis of judgments. Too many of these liav^ 
abounded in idniost all ages. I'hey ore puuifiU* 


i 



. IMPURITY 

able in the tcmi>oml courtf^with fine, imprison- 
ment, un(i corporeal piinishmeuL 8re Falsk 
MKt<sr.uis. 

IMl*()TENCY, or bTi’oxF.vnr, is considereil 
as natural aral moral. Aa/wrt// is th’i? yvaut of 
Bomc pli >sicMl principle nocess.irv to an action, or 
whore a beini^ is absolutely deroclive, or not free 


II^IBILITY 

as that which was contracted by touching o dead 
Uxly. tStMUo impuntios laslal forty orlilVy duyaj 
a.s, ihal ol wooMMi who wcie lately delivered, who 
were unclean Itylv dayg alter th<! birth of n lnjy, 
and lidy aller (lie birth of a prl. O.Lhers. again, 
laslt'd till tlu’ person was cureil. m 

Ahiny of tlu^M' pMlution.s were expiated by sii* 


and at lil>ert_^ to act. ^I**ral iinjuilciicy, im^Kirts |^cn^ice^, and t*tliers b\ u certain water or lycinado 
0 great dillleulty; us a strong liabit to the con- ^ with the asiies of a’red heifer, saerilieed' on tho 


. trarv; a \iol4'iit passion; or the liK« . 

iMPRoruiATiox, u p.ir'.onagi' or eeelc 
siastical h\ing, tlie proiits td w liicli aie ii» the 
hands of alavimin; in \\ liicli ca‘-o it stands dis- 
tiriguislicd fp>ni b///on, winch is \%here 

tlui proJits of a heiiei‘ce arc i;i the hantls* of a 
bisho[>, eolleg«‘, though the telfnis aie now 
used jjnMiiisiaiou.sly. 

IMJ’Ul.SE, an itiniumce, idea, or rootive act- 
ing upon the mind. We must he cafel'ul how ue 
are guiilecl In* impulses in rt'ligion. “ 'Hicrc aie 
main,” as one obser\e*», “who Ireipientlv feel 
Rimyilar impressions upon their minds, uml are 
inclined to pay a \erv strict regard unto tlieni. 
Vea, .some carry this (joint so t.ir, .is U> make it 
.'dmo.st the only rule oi their judgment, and will 
not deli rmuh' any thing, u^til they I'ud it in thru 
heurfi, /(» do if, as fluar phrase is. ( )th<TH take it 
lor granted, that tlie divine mind is iiotilud to 
thimi hy s\vi»('t or powerful mipre.ssions of soiia 


f great ilay of exjaatioii. When the lejier 
eiiieil, lit went to tlie temple, and idfeieii a aaeri- 
lii’eol two birds, one of winch w.is Killed, and the 
other bet at liberty. ITe who had touehetl a ilead 
hody> er had been present at a hineral, was to be 
^milied. with the watiT of ex(»ialion, aiul this 
iifjoii j>.iin of death. The W'mtian who hud been 
deliyereil, ollered u turtle and a lamb for Jier ex- 
l>i:‘tion ; or ir.slui was poor, two turtles, or two 
young p'g»ins. • 

'I'liose uiipurilies, wliicli the law of Moses has 
ex()ressed willi (be greale.st aecuraey aiai rare, 
wen* only liunres ol other nuae important ini- 
(jiiMtu*^, such as till* hills and iiiiijuitics commilteil 
ag.mist Clod, or limits coiiimitlcd agaiust our 
iieigliboiir. 'I'he siiiiits and projjlicls of the Old 
Tcslami-nt were !;cnsil)le ol (bis ; aiiilour Sil^iour, 
in the (hxpi'l, has strongly inenlcali^^ that they 
art* not outward and eorjiore.il (lolliitions wliieh 
rt'iidt r Us nnac(‘(*))tabl(* to (lot), hut siieli iiiw.ird 


(aishagcs ol sacied writ. 'J’ht'it* are otlu rs wht> j (loilntitkos as miect tlu* .sonl, and au* Mol.itioiis of 


art* tlelerinmetl by Msionary m.uufcsbititais, tir 
by the iinjjit'.^.sujns in.idi* in dre.nns, and the iii- 
ter()rt*lations they (»ut upon them. All thest* 
ihirigs being ol tlu* .same gener.il naturt*, may 
very pi^^lly lu* ctuisulered together; audit is a mat- 
ter of ilonbt with many how far tlii*se things au* 
t > be regarded, tir altciitled tt) by us, and how we 
iMiy tlistiiigni^h any divine imprissunis ol this 
kind I'lom lilt* dt bision., of the temjjtt i, or ol our 
tJVVn evil lieails. But, wb.iever makes .luv hfthrsc 
things Ills rule and slanijard, he loiSiike.s (he 
tlhirie vvt)!\l ; and iiolhiiig tends tnore ttj makt* 
persons unhappy in themselves, misle.idy nil heir 
conduct, or mon* tlangcioUsly deludt*d in their 
pnictice, ihaA (javing a random reg.irtl to these 
imijulses, as notilit'.itioiis ol the diviiic will.” ISec 

Evn.M siASM; lh;ovm,:\L[:. 

lAlPURl r\’, want of that regard to tleceiicy, 
choHtity, tir homeds, which onr tluty retjunes. 
liiipuriu, 111 the law tif iMosos, is any legal de- 
lili*iiienh ( )f these there were Kt*veiMl .st>rts : 
some were volmP.ny, as ihe toucliiiijf a de.ui 
body, or .my aiimial that tlietl of itself, or any 
creature that w.ischtcemed unclean; or touclimg 
things holv by out* wlui was not clear., or was not 
a priest; ifio tifliclnng one who had a le()rt)sy, tme 
wim had a goiiorrlia'a, tir who was [lollult'tl hy a 
,dca(| carc.ise, iS..c. Sometimes these iinpuritit's 
were invtjluiUury ; as wdien any one inatKt rteiitly 
touchetl bones, or a seimlchrc, or any tbuig ihjI- 
luted; or fell into sucli diseases as ^Hjllute, as llib 
leprosy, 6oC. , . , , 

The. beds, cltjth(*s, anti npiveablcK, wluch hatl 
touched any thing unc lean, contractct^alsoakind 
uf impurity, and in some cases comiiiunicatod it 
to others. 

These legal [jollutiuiis were generally nmovetl 
by bathing, and kisletl no longer lUan the even- 
ing. The jk*r8on pt>iluted plunged over head in 
the wat(;r ; and either had liis clothes on when he 


pi-^tict*, 1 1 util and cliarilv. 

I M rll r A r h )JN is the altribulii.g anv mat- 
t(‘r, tpialilv, Ol ••!i naeter, whctlu'r good oj t'vil, to 
.my |)t‘ison as histiwn. If may rrler to what was 
oiiginallv his, antecetJcntlv to such imjaitatlon; 
tir ft' wh.fl w.i^ not antecedc'iilly his, but bt'conieS 
.•i.iby viitu»* ot sucli im|»u(.itiou only . ‘i b^am. xix. 
lit; l*s. cvi 111 M’he iiopiit.ition (li.it resiiect.s 
om |iisti(ii .ition beloit* (.loti is tif tiic luttci kinri, 
and m.iy bt* tk lined tims t it is (jod's gr u ions do- 
ll. itioii ol the iigbtcoosnes . oi ( 'liiist to bclu vers, 
and his ata*t*(il.ince of iht ir iit.'isoiis as righteous 
Dll the acetjimt thereol. 'I’lit'ii suh Im mg iin- 
lailcd It) him, and hi> tibeilimce bi mg impnletl to 
tlit'Mi, they are, j.i vntuc lienuif, lu»lh acipiitted 
Irom gmit, and ac ‘ejited as nglitcoiis lielbre Uotl, 
lloin IV. (», 7 ; V. is, I'l; *i ('or. V. ‘Jl. Heo 
Rii.ii n Ol sNL.s.d, Sin; Linton fi Lcllcr.-i^ p. 
l.^iti; //(M'l’y’y VVo’ro/i (hhI vol u. p. 

^ I htfilrid^r'a n«y//..v, vo|.iv,(> .7fj«; U'(iffi>\'i 
Ih^jAv, vol. I'l. p. .’jilJ. ICdicaitL’^ uii (Juginal- 
Nin, 

I'vABirdTY, w.mt o( (M>wer huiru ienl fortlig 
jicilor’.nanct* of any |j,iiticul.ir action or design, 
it has bet n tlivuit‘tl into •nifuinl aiul initial. We 
are saul to be n.ituially unablt lt) ilo a tiling when 
we euniuit tlu it if we wisb, bec.mst; of some im- 
peding dt'fee.l or ob.sl.iele that is exlriioic oi tJie 
will, cither in llu; uiulcrsUmu.ng, etinhlitijlion of 
the Ikjdy, or exti^mal olijccts. J/oroZ in.ibility 
eonsisks not ilf any t>f llic.^e thing*, but either in 
the w^aiit of inclination, or the strength oi a con- 
trary inciiiiafion ; or the w.uit of suineient iico«* 
lives in view to nidnC* and excite the net of tlio 
will, or the itrerigth of ajinnn'itt motives to tho 
contrary. For the sakv'of illusl ration, we will here 
prcHciit the nader v^'ftJi a few examples of both. 


Xntural. 

Vil\t\ could vol have killed 
Alsd, if (.'am liiul been tlw 


. Moral. ' 

Cain ctnild not Imvi; kill 
cd .Miel it Uaiti IiajI feured 


Hit. I - -- AlJ»!i, II i.airi iiiui ocen iikj cii .'\iiui ii iiuji iijuriai 

did so, or washed himself and lus clothes sepa- Abel aware God, aiul loved his bro- 

raitly. Other iKillutions contiimcxl s<wcii days; | of lum. (tier. 
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Jaroh could no% rcjoico 
111 Joseph fl exaltation be- 
forr he heard of it. 

The woman mentioned 
InSJii Kinfa vi not 

kill her neighbour’B son 
Bir^ e.'tt'ldm, when he was 
Jiid, and she could not find 
him. 

Hazael could not have 
■mothered Btmhadnd, if 
he h^d not been Huflercd to 
enter bia cliumber. 


rolfphar’Bwifh could not 
rejoice in it, if ahe con- 
tinued under it 
ffud that woman been a 
*^ory aifo:tionQte mother, 
Khe canid vut have killed 
her own non in a tune of 
plenty, as she did in a |iinc 
of fiunine. 

If a diiti^'ul, affeciion- 
ate son had liecii waitinip' 
on Ik'iihaiiad in Hazael’s 
stead, he could not have 
smothered him, as Huzuel 
did. 


These are a few instances from which we fnay 
clearly learn the distinction of natural ariif moruK 
inability. It rriiiat Tiot, however, be forgotten, 
that moral inability or disinclination, is no excuse 
for our omission of <lut y, tlvpugh want of natural 
faculties or necessary means would. That (rod 
may c^miiriand, though man has no present mo- 
ral ability to perforin, is evident, if we consider, 
1. 'Fhat man once had a ]»owcr to do whatsoever 
God would coniniiind him, he had a power to 
deavc to Go<l. — '2. That God did not deprive 
man of his ability — 3. Therefore GimI’s riglit of 
conirnainlir^A and man’s obligation of returning 
and cleavin^o ( rod remain.s firm. See Liiienr y ; 
-4iri(I TfieoL /1/i.sy, vol. ii. p, 488 ; Ktiwardu on 
the Will; C/iaruork's Worka^ vol. ii. p. 187; 
Watta on Lihri'ttj, p. 4. 

INCAIl]VA3’io.\ tlie act whereby the Son 
of Go<l assumed the human nature; or the mvs- 
tery by whieli .lesu.s f’hrist, ihe Klernal Word, 
was made man, in order to aeeoinjilihli I fie work 
of our salvation. See Nativity, and AJcIdruin 
on the Incarnation. 

INCKST, (lie crime of criminal and unnatural 
coniiaerce with a person within the degrees for- 
liidden by tlie law. By the rules of the ehureh, 
Jiicest was formerly very absurdly extended even 
to the seventh degree; hut it is now re.stiieted (o 
the third or fourth. Most nations look on inee-.t 
vsdth horror, Persia and Kgy[)t eveepted. In the 
history of the aneient kings of tliose countries wo 
meet with instaiiees of brothers marrying their 
own sisters, because I hey tliought it too mean to 
join in alliance willi their own suhjeet.s, and still 
more so to marrv into any foreign family. Vor- 
tigern, king of Suiitli Britain, equalled, or rather 
excelled them in wicliediioss, by marrying his 
own daugliter. The qui*en of Portugal was mar- 
ried to her uncle; and the prince of Brazil, the 
flon of that incestuous marriage, wedded his aunt. 
But they had dispensations ior these unnatural 
marriages from his holiness. “In order,” says 
one, “to preserve chastity in families, and lie- 
tween jx‘rsons of different seKH's brought up and 
living together in a state of unreserved intimacy, 
it is rie.ccrisary, by every method possible, to incul- 
cate an abhorrence of incestuous conjunctions: 
which abhorrence can only he ujiheld by th« ab- 
solute reprobation of all commerce of the sexes 
tetween near relations, llixm this principle the 
marriage^ us well as other cohahitaticn of bro- 
thers and sisUfrs of lineal kindred, and of all who 
usually live in the same family, may be said to 
h<' forbidden by the law of lAtiire. Restrictions 
which extend to remoter degrees of kiudred than < 
wliat this reason makes it necessary to prohibit 
/rom intermarriage, are founded in the authority 
of the positive law which ordains them, and can 
only be justified by their tendency to diffuse 
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INCOMPREHENSIBILITV 
wealth, to connect families, or to promote som^ 
political advantage. 

“ The L<*vitical law, which is received in this 
country, and frcmi which the rule pf the Roman 
law differs very little, prohibits marriage between 
relations within three degrees of kindred coro- 
fTiiting the generations not from, but through the 
jfcomirfon ancestor, and accounting affinity the 
^rnc as consanguinity, The issue, however, of - 
%uch marriages are not bastardizctl, unless tho 
(Kirents lie divorced during their lifetime.” Por 
letfs*M(n‘al PhUosophy, p. 31G. vol. i. 

INCEST, SPIRITUAI., an ideal crim^ 
comniiUcd between two persosis who have a,spi* 
ritual alliance, by means of baptism or confirma- 
tion. This ridiculous fancy was made use of as 
an instrument of great tyranny in times when 
the jiower of the pojie was unlimiti'd, even queens 
being sometimes divorced U[)on this pretence. Inr 
cest Spiritual is also understood of a* vicar, or 
other beneficiary, who enjoys both the mother 
and the daughter ; that is, holds two lienefices, 
one whereof dpj)rnd.s upon the collation of the 
olher. Such spiritual inci'st renders both tho 
one and the other of these benefices vacant. 

INCLINATION is the disposition or propen- 
ai* *f the mind to any partieular object or action ; 
or <1 kind of bia.s upon nature, by the force of 
w Inch it is earned towards certain Actions pre- 
viously to the exercise of thought and reasoning 
about the nature and ronseqnences of them. In- 
clinations are of two kinds, natural or acijuireil, 
1. Xaturat, are such as we ofliai sec in children, 
who from their earliest vears difl'er in their tem- 
pers and dispositions. In one you seethe dawn- 
-»iigs of u liberal, diffiisive soul ; another gives us 
cause to fear he will be altogether as narrow and 
sordid. Of one we may say, be is naturally re- 
vengeful ; of another, that .he is patient and for- 
giving. — 2. Acquiicd inclinations are such as are 
buperiiiducixl by custom, which are called habits; 
and Ihesi^ are either good or evil. Sec Hah it. 

INCOMPREHENSIBILITY OP GOD. 
This is a relative ti*rm, «iid indicates a relation 
iH'tween an object and a faculty ; between God 
and a created iinderalanding : so that the mean- 
ing of it is thi.s, that no created understanding 
can comprehend God ; that is, have a jxTfect and 
exact knowledge of Him, such a knowledge aa 
is adequate to tlie jHTfection of the object. Job 
xi. 7 ; I.sa. xl. God is incomprehensible : — 1. As 
to the nature of his essence. 2. The excellency 


of his attributes. 3. The dejith of Ms eounseltk 
4. The works of his providence. 5. The dis- 
pensation of hi^race, Eph. iii. 8; Job xxxvii. 
2r> ; Rian. xi. incomjjrehensibility of God 

follows, 1. From his Aieing a spirit endued with 
iH'rfections greatly superior to our own.-rr-SL 
There may lie (for any thing w'c certaiidv know) 
attributes and perfection's irj G<xl of which we 
have not the least idea. — 3. In those iierfcctiona 
of the divine nature of which we have some idea, 
there are many things to us inexplicable, and 
w’ith whichp the more dcqily and attentively we 
tMnk of them, the more we find our thoughts 
swallowed up; such »s his stdf-cxistencc, eter- 
nity, omnipresence, &c. This should leach us, 
therefore, 1. To admire and reverente the Divine 
Being, Zeeh. ix. 17; Neh. ix. 5.-2. To be 
humme and modest, Ps. viii. 1. 4 ; Eccl. «. 2, 3 ; 
Job xxxvii. 19. — 3. To be serious in our ad- 
dresses, and sincere in our behaviour towa^s 



. INDEPENDENCY 

him. Caryl on Job xxvii. 25; TSIlotson's Ser- 
mons, sermon IbCi; .Abernrthr/s Sermons, vol. ii. 
No. 6, 7 ; rhddriilgc''s I^ct. Itv. 5(\ 

INCONTINF'N^Cv Y, not ubstainin^from un- 
lawful desires. .See Covtinkncy. 

INC( )RPOUKALlT Y OF GOD, is his he- 
inff without a IwJy. That God is incor|M>re:iI i« 
evident: for, 1. Mate^inlity is ineoinpatiWo with 
self-existence, and God, being self- existent, must 
-he incorporeal. — -2. If Goil were corfKireal, he 
could not Iw present in any jMirt of the world 
where bcxly is; yet his presence is mH'cssarwfor 
the support and mi>tir>n of hxly. — 3. A Inxly can- 
not ba in two places at the same time; yet he is 
every where, ami tills heaven and earth. — 4. A 
body is to be sti’Hi aiitl felt ; hut (ipd is invisible 
and inipalpahle, John i. IH. (^harnotk^s Work>i, 
vol. i. p, 1 17 ; DtMl'lridgt 's Led. Ice. 17 ; Gill's 
Body (if Dir. vol. i. fi. 45, oct. 

1N< 'ORHlUP'ri Bf.h'.S, or omii'eTiiMM s, 
the name of a seel which sprang out of the b'lity- 
chiaiis. Their distinguishing tenet was, that the 
luxlyof Jesus (Christ was incomiptihle ; by which 
they meant, that, :'fter and from the time wliendn 
he was formed in the wornh of his inothiT, he 
was not suseeptihh* of any change er :ilterulion ; 
not even of anv natiir.il or imux'cnt jiassioii, as 
of hnngei;, thirst, vV:c. ; so that he ate without (W- 
caslon helur^ his death, as well as after his resur- 
rection. 

INCRRDUTiTTY, the withholding our assent 
to any jiroposition, notwithstanding arguments 
sulliciciit to demand assent. See Duncan Forln's’s 
jiiece, entitled /irjlrdions on the Source's of fn 
credulity leilh regard to lirligion, and Casau- 
bon ov Credulity and Tnrrcdulity. 

INDEPFiNMjKN(:Y OF GOD is his exist-' 
ence in and of himself, without depending on any 
other. “His being and perfections,” as Dr. 
Ridgloy observes, (Body of Hiv. q. 7.) “bre nu- 
denved, and not comimirncab’d to him, as all finite 
perfectiotiH are by him to the creaturi'. I’liia at- 
Irihiitc of independeiicy Ixlongs to all his |>er- 
li’Ctions. 1. Tie i.s iiulepeiuleiit as b» his Uimw- 
ledge. He doth not receive ideas fnan anv 
object out of him.self, as intelligent creatures do. 
Tins is elegantlv descrihod by tlie, prophet, Is xl, 
13,11. — 2. He IS independent in power. Ashe 
reccivu's strength from no one, so lie doth not act 
dependently on the will of the creature, Job wxvi 
23, — 3. Hr inde|Kmdent as toliisholine.ss, baling, 
sin nceessanlv, and not barely de[»erulmg on some 

* reasons out of himself indin'ing him thereto; for 
it is e.ss<*nti{il to llie divine nature to lx- inliiiitely 
opposite to sill, and therefore to he yulependently 
holy.— 4, He ' independent as* to his bounty 
anJ goodne.ss. He communicates ble.ssiiigs riot 

• W^amstraint, but according to his sovereign will. 
Thus he gave Indiig to the world, and all things 
therein, which was the first instance of bounty 
and gCKxlness; and this not bv restraint, but by 
his frcc-will ; “ for his pleasure they an* and were 
created.” In like inaiinet, jvhatever inshuices of 
mercy he extends to miserable creati^re.s, he arts 
independently and not hv loree. He »h<m's 
mercy, Iwcause it is his ]j|easure to di> so, Rom 
ix. la ' That G(k 1 is indejMmdent, let it be fur 
ther considemi, 1. That all tilings dejiend on his 
[lower 'whieh brought them into and pn-serves 

► them in lieing. If, therefore, all tilings defend 
tm Go.1, then it would Ih> alwurd to say that tiod 

* dll)cnd>'j on any thing, for this would be to sup 


iNbEVENDENtS 

1 pose the cause and eflect to tie mutually depend 
ent on and ilerived from each otlier, which 
a contradietion.^2. If Got! lx* infinitely above 
tlie highest creatures, hi* cannot de^amd on any 
of them, for deis'Udenee Argues inieriority, Ts. Xl 
lo. 17. — .3. If (lOil de|H*iid on any crentiai^ljg 
does Mol t*xist necessarily; and it* so, then he 
might not have lx*en ; for the same i* ill by which 
he is siipjxised to exist, niiglil h.ive determinetl 
that he slionld not havi* existerl, which is olto- 
getlier incorisistent w ith the idea of a ( Jod. Frffm 
God's being independent, we infer, 1. That wo 
oughtrto eoneliide that the ere. it lire cannot lay 
anv (iiligutiori on him, or do any thing that may 
ttud to make him more happy tlia'n he is in hhpi- 
.self, Rom. xi. 35; Job 3.~2 If rtWe- 

|»«*ndeiiey [k* a divine perfectam, th«*n let it not in 
any int tance, A'r by any consequence, bo attri- 
buted to tlif^ereatun ; ^t us eonelude th.it nil our 
springs are in him; and that all we enjoy and 
ln*pe for is from him, who is the author and 
finisher of our faith, and the fountain of all our 
blessi'dnesrt.” 

IN DEPENDENTS, a sect ef Protestants, so 
ealltxl from their maintaining that each congro- 
g.ition of ( ‘liristians which nart in one Iioumc for 
public worship is a conq>li'te chiirclpphas siin'i- 
cieiit power to a«*t and perform every thing ro- 
l.iting to riTigious govenimeiit within itself; siiid 
is in no res^K'ct buhject or accountable to other 
ehurelies. 

Thougb the Episcopalians contend that there 
is not a shadow of the independent diseijiline to 
lie found either in the Bible or the jiriinitivo 
ehureh, the riidefx'iulr nts, on tlie contrary, lie- 
lii’ve that? if is most clearly to lx* rledueeil from 
theyiractiee of tin* apostles in planting the first 
ehnrches. See < 'fii'to ii, ( ’oM.aia.A'i iov^ii., and 
Ei*is< oe\i V. The liidepeialcrits, however, were 
not dislmguislied as a body till tlie lime of queen 
l^li/„)lM'th. I’lio hierarchy established by that 
priuee.ss in the ehurelies of her dominions, tlio 
ve,stm«*nN worn by tlie clergy in the celebration 
of divine w'orMhi|), the Iniok of ( 'oniinon Prayi’r, 
.ind, above all, tb«' sign of the cross used in tho 
administration of baptism, were very oiren,sive to 
iii.iny ol Iht siibjerfs, wlio, during the perseeu- 
tionsof the former reign, had taken refuge among 
the ProtcHlants of Germany and Genev.i. 'I’heHc 
men ihouiflit that the i lnireh of Englaiul resem- 
bitd in t<)o many particulars the anti-ehristian 
church of Rome; they therefore calk'd fierpetu- 
.illy for a more thorough reformation, and a yu/i-cr 
vv.’rshiji. From tins eircimjst.inee they were 
stigmati/ed with the general name of Puritans, 
as the tollovverh of Nwvatiau hod been in the an- 
cient ehureh. Sec Nov vtian**. Klr/aheth waa 
not disjiosetl to eoinjilv with their demands; and 
it is dilhcult lo say what might have heeil the 
issue ot tlie ecuitcst, had tlic I'uritaii.s licen united 
among theiiilU'lveK, in wntiments, views, and 
rrieasures. But the ease was quite otlurwisc: 
that large body, rom|K>sed of jx'r.soris ol'difii*rent 
ranks, chanieiers, o|iiuioiiH, and inU ntions, and 
unanimous in nothing but their .iiitipathy to the 
established ehureh, was all of a sudden divided 
into a variety of s%(:ts. Of these, the most fa- 
mous was that w'liich was formed alxmt the year 
15H1, by Rulx'it Brown, a man insiin|»ling in 
his manners, hut unsteady and inexmsisteni in 
ills views anil nc .ions of men and things. Bro^t^ri 
.was for dividing the whole Wy oi the fuitU'ul 
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into separate societies or con^^regations ; and main- 
taine<J*that such a rmrntx'r of persons as rouUl be 
contained in an ordinary plaee of worship outrlit 
to be consiih'ryd as a churchy and enjoy all the 
rights and i)rivile^es tl^.at an^ Vonipe‘telit to an 
ecdt^ 4 (^stieal eoniiniinitv . These small soeieties 
ffli’^pronounred indvpendrnt^ jure dicinos and 
entirely exr.upt fn»rn the jurisdietion of the 
bishop, in wlios<' hands the court had plaeed the i 
reins of a spiritual froNcrnmerit ; and also froiiu| 
thtt of jm'shyteries and h^jukIs, which the Ihiri- 
lans re^r.irded as tlie snincnic visil)le sourees of 
ecclesiastical anthority. Ibit as wo have , riven 
an account of the general opinions and dit.(!^)linc 
otjhe Tirownists, we need not enumerate the*|> 
hen'*', 1)iit must Ix'gjhe rearler to refer lt» that arti- 
cle*. The ze.'d wTtli whicli Jb’own and his asso- 
ciates maintained and pro]iagated liis notions, 
was, ill a hioli degree, inK*mperatc apd extraxa- 
pniit. 1 fc atlirmed that ail communion was to 
he broken oM willi those rcljgiims societies tlail 
were foiindi'd ujion a ditlerent plaii from his; 
and treated mon* I'specijilly the church of JMigland 
as a spurious church, whose ministers were iin- 
lawtully ordained ; whose disci[)Iine was jiopisli 
and anli-chnstiao ; and w'hose sacraments and in- 
Btilutmns ^’■e destitute of all eflicacy and virtue. 
His followers not being ahh* to endure the sev’erc 
treatment which they met with from an adminis- 
tiation that was not disliniruished tor its mild- 
ness and ioilulgence, relir«*d into tlie Netherlands, 
and founded elmrehes at Middlehourg, Amslr^r- 
dam, and J^eylen. Their founder, however, re- 
turned into I'liiglaiid, renouneeil his jirineijiie^ of 
separation, ajid took orders in the established 
churcli. Tin* Turitan oviles, whom* he thus 
ilbinidoneii, disagreed nmong fheiriselv(‘s, were 
split into parties, and tlieir all’aivs deeliiiod from 
day to dav . Tins engaged the vvis('r'part of them 
to mitigate tin* severity of tlieir Ibimdf'r's plan, 
aiid to hollen the rigour of his uiiehuritable de- 
cisions. 

The person vvim laid the ohi(*f merit of bring* 
mg alioiit this ri’lcimafion was one of their pas- 
tors, ol tlie uanw* o| fiobiiison; a man who nad 
much ol the .solf’inn piety of the times, and in> 
ineonsi<lei ibh* portion of learnijig. This well- 
int'aning reformer, jiereeiving the defects that 
reigned in tia* diHei|)Iine of Drowne, and in the 
Bpirit and temiier of liis followers, employed his 
zeal and dilii'.eiK’e in corivctirig them, and innevv- 
inodelling the soeu'tyin such a manner, as toren- 
iler it less tnlious to his adversaries, and less liable 
to the Jnst ceji*,nre of lliose true ('hristians who 
look upon eliantv as t1\e end of thc.iuanmand- 
inciits. 1 1 it lu'rto tlie sect had Ix’en called 1 *rown- 
ists; but Hoiiin^ioii having in his apology atKniicd 
that all ('liristim cimgregations were so many 
indcpc.mh nt religious soi’ielies, tliat had a right 
to be governed by tlieir own laws, iiidcprudrnt 
of any further or lon-ign jnriodicKon, the seel 
was henceforth called Independents^ of which 
Uic njxilogist was considi*n‘d as the founder. 

T^he first iri(lo[)eiulent or congregat ional cliutvh 
ill England vr,^is established by a Mr. Jacob, in 
the year ItiKi. Air. .laeobj vvho had fleil from 
tlie nersceutiou of tiishop IjaWroft, gipiig to llol- 
laiuf, and luving imparted his de^lgn of setting 
Up a st*parate e»)ngregutioii, like those in Hollanth 
to the most learned Puritans of those limes, it wsi« 
not condemned as unlawful, considering there 
was no proswet of a national reformation. Mr. 
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Jacob, therefore, having summoned several of his 
frieiwls together, and having obtained their con- 
sent to unite in elnirch fellowship for enjoying 
the ordinances of Christ in the purest manner, 
they liiid the foundation of the ficjt indcpeiideift 
church in England in the following way : Hav- 
ing gliservcd a day of solemn fasting and prayer 
for a bk'ssing upon their undt*rtaking, towards 
the close of the solcnmity, each of them made 
an open confession of their faith in Christ; and. 
then, standing together, they joined liands, and 
sidwimly covenanted with cacli other, in the pre- 
sence of Aliiiiglity Goil, to walk- together in all 
(hnl’s ways and ordinances, accorduig asr he had 
ajready revealed, or should further make known 
to them. Mr. Jai'ol) was then chosen pastor by 
the snlFrage of the brotherhood ; and otiiers were 
upiKunU'd to the oflice of deacons, with fasting 
aiul prayer, and imfiositam of hands. 

Tlic liide[)endenls were inueli more comrnrnd- 
ahle than the Brownists: tliey surpassed tliem, 
hotli in the moileration of their sentiments, and 
in the ordt*r of tlieir discipline. They did not, like 
Brown, pmir forth bitter and iirielmritable invec- 
tives against the churches whieli were governed 
hv rules entirely dill'erenl from theiis, nor pro- 
11 rice tliem, on that account, uriwortliy of the 
i iiistian name. C>n the eoiflrary, ‘though they 
( 'iisidered their own form of eeelc'siastical go- 
veinment ns of divine institution, and us original- 
In iiitrodneed by the a.utliorily of the ajiustles, 
nav, by tlie apostles iheinselves, they liud Vet 
candour and c*liarity <*noiigh to ackiiovvh'dge tmil 
true religion and solui piety niiglit llonrish in 
those communities whicli were un<ler tlie juris 
diction of hisliops, or tlie govern inont of synods 
and ])re&l)vteries. I’hey were also much more 
attentive than the Brownists in keeping on foot 
a regular ministry in their conmumities; tor, 
while tin* latter allowed promise iioiisly all ranks 
and orders ol* men to teach in public, the Inde- 
pendents had, and still havi*, a eeituin number of 
niiiiistcrs, elioseii respectively by the eongrega- 
lions where they are lixi’d : nor is it coniinoii for 
I an> person among ihein to sjieak in public before 
he h.is submitted to a ])rr>per exaininalioii of his 
capacity and tali*nts, and been approved of by 
the heads of the congregation. 

From It) 1*3, the Independents are very fro • 
qncntly mentioned in the* English annals. The 
charge alleged against tliem by R.inin, (in his 
History of England, vol. li. p. Ill, folio edition,) 
that they could not so much as endure ordinary* 
ministers in the church, &e., is gronndle.-!s. Ho 
was leil into this mistake by conlliundmg the In- 
dcjicndenls with tlie Browmists. (’)iher cliarges, 
no less nnjustiliable, have been urged aiTs.inst the 
Indejiendents by this celebrated liistori.iu, pikI 
others. Rapiii says, that they abhorred rnoii- 
aivhv, anil ap])roved of a republican govcininent: 
this might have been true with regard to many 
persons among them, in comnum vv ith other seels; 
but it does not appea^, from any of tln ir publioi 
writings, tlyit rejiuhlieaii jiriiiciple.s Ibrnud their 
distinguishing eharacU'rinlic ; oi. the contrary, iii 
a public memorinl dnjvvn up by them in 1047, 
they declare, that they ilo not di'iapjtrove of .any 
form of civil ^overninent, hut^ do Irecly acknow- 
leiUc that a kingly government, Uiuinfrd by just 
and wholesome laws, is allowed by God, aiul also* 
a good accommodation unto men. Tlie Ind^ 
{leudcnU, however, have been generally tankSd 
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among tho regiridcs, and charged with the death 
of Cljtorlrs I. Whether this fart Iv atlinittrd or 
denicti, no conclu'^ion can lie fairly drawn from 
the greater prevalence of rejiuhlican principles, 
or from violent jiroceedings at that jieriod, that 
can affect the distinguishing teTols and condurt 
of the lnde[>eni4ents in our tiines. It is certain 
that the present IraleiiendentH are steady friends 
to a limited monarchy. Rajiin w further rfiisUiken 
when he represents the religious [irineiples of the 
*Engli^h liidejiendents as contrar} to tiuise of all 
the rest of tho world. It ajijs'urs from two con- 
fessions of faith," one coiniiusiHl by RohinsoiT, in 
Indialf of the Knglish lnae[)endenlR in lltdland, 
and publislicil at Leyden in llil!), entitletl, Jpo- 
logia pro KvulihiL^ Anglis^ qni Jji oirtivtfa: riilgo 
ajtpellanlitr; and arjother drawn ii[» in lamdon 
in by the pr;nci]nil memhers of their eoin- 

inunitv in Knglaml, entitlnl, “A Declaration of 
the Faith a yd Order owned and ]iractised by the 
Fongregafionai (.'hnrebes in Fnglund, agreed 
upon 'and consented aiito by tlieir Flders fowl 
Messengers, in tbeir meeting at tlie Savoy, Oet. 
liJ, IGof"!,” ns well as fiorn other ri tings of tlie 
In(l(‘|W'ndents, that they diflered from the n*st of 
the refor^ned in no singU* judiit of any coiise- 
^uenei*, except (hat of crclehij‘itiw'il govcrnnvMit ; 
and tlieir religions thielrineh were almost entin l\ 
(lie Stiiiie vvjtli tho'-e adopted hv the ehurch ol 
Geneva. During the adinimstration of Cromwell, 
the Independents acquired ver^' considerabU* re- 
putation and intluenee; and be made ii.se of iluan 
as a check to tli<‘ amhition of tho Prosbyteriuiis, 
wlio aimed at a very higli degree of ecclesiastical 
{Kjvver, and wlio liud succeeded, soon after the 
elevation of Cromwell, in obtaining a jiarlimneii- 
tary esttihlishmont of tiieir own cTiurch govern-i 
mcni. Uut aller the restxiration, their eause de- 
clined ; and in KiDl tlw’y entered into an associa- 
tion with llio Ibesbyteriaris ri'siding in aud alx>ut 
London, comprise.!! in nine articb s, that tended 
to the m.iintenarice of their respective institutions. 
These may Ixj found in the second volume of 
Winston’s Memoirs^ and the siihstanee of them 
in Moslieim. At this time the liidejiendents and 
Presbyterians, called from tbi.s associutuni the 
IhiUcd JiiL'lhrrn, were agreed with regard to 
doctrines, lM*ing genenilly ( ‘alvinist.s, and diliiTed 
only with resis’ct to ecclesiastical discipline. Rut 
at present, tlioujrh the English fndejwnde'nfs and 
Fresh} teriaiiH form two distiffeRt parties of Pro- 
testant Dissenters, they art rlistingua^hed by very 
, trifling diflcrcnccs witfi reganlto cliurcb govt*rii- 
nicnt, andthe denominations are more arbitrarily 
usyd to comprebeiul those wlio diller in thev)l4)gi- 
cal opinions. , The Indeiicnih'iits are generally 
more attached to Calvinism than the Preshj len- 
aift. Indepcndenti.sm is fioculiar to Great Bri- 
* taifi, tlie United States, and the Batavian Re- 
public. It was carried first to the American 
colonies in lfi'20, and by suec^'shiv^e Puritan emi- 
grants, in 10*29 and 10113, from England. One 
Morel, in the sixteenth century, endeavoured to 
introduce it into Fraiiee ; liut it was condemned 
nl the synod of Rochelle, wi re Bvm presided ; 
and again at the synod ofpochelle, in 1044. 

Many of the Iniiependdits reject the use of all 
creeds and confessions drawn up by fallible men, 
though they require of their teachers a dcclara- | 
tion of their befief in the Gospel and its various 
‘doctrirtes, and their adherence to the Scrijitures 
qj the sole standard of faith and practice. They 
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attribute no virtue vvRiUever to (he right of ortH- 
natiou, ujHUi wl icli soiue other ehurehes lay so 
inuch stre*^^. According to tlieju, (he (]uulitica> 
tions yvhicli constitute a regular iniuister of tho 
Nevy Testamentsfire, a firin l>eliefiu theG«)spcl» 
a principle of siiwere and unatleeted I'irty, n^in- 
piMent slock I'f k/iewdi-dge, a eapiioity for leHWhfp 
dcvqnoM and comrmihiealing instruction, a serious 
iiieliiiadou to engng*' in (lie i!n|)ortaut employ- 
ment of ]»romolin«T the evei lasting sulvation of 
mankind, and ordinarily an invitation to (he ji^s- 
toral oflice from some ]iar(wiilar H(x.*icty of Chris- 
tians.^Wbere (lieM* Lhings concur, they con- 
swNr^i ])eison as filled aud autbiiiiAed for tho 
di^'chflrire of every duty winch Ix'longs to tho 
iflini-teinil function ; and tbev believe that^Kfle 
impocitioii of baiuk of bisl^ips or presbyters 
vAonId convey *lo Iiim no powers or prerogatives 
of wliicb be was uo^ hefiiro jKissessetl. But 
though llu^ nllribule no virtue to ordination, ns 
eouveviiig any luuv powers, yet tliey bold with 
and pr.ietise it Maiiv of tlieui, indeed, suppose 
tliiit t!ie rss!‘iw‘e of orrlmation does not be in tho 
art of the miiiistcr.s who a.ssiwt, but in the ehoiee 
and eall of the |«‘opl(!, and the canilidnie’s ac 
ce[»r'inee of that eall; so (bat their finlinatioii 
m.iy be considered only :it. a piililii dudaiuiior of 
that ngieeinent. Kce ( lain \ \ tion. hey eou- 
^ulrr it us their nglil to ehooM' their own iiiiiiis- 
li'is and dem ons. 'I’hey viwn no man us head 
ot the cl*.ui\ h, '1‘btv iln.illovv (if paroclual and 
provincial subordniatiou ; but though liiey do not 
think it muTss'irv to assemlile sviiods, }et, it any 
he lield, they look uj.-on their n’KolutioriH as nrii- 
dcnliiil counsefs, hut not as doeisioiis to which 
I they are ybligcd to eoiilorin. They consider tho 
Seripfnr«‘s a.s the onl} (Titerion of truth. Their 
worship is eondurtc'd in a doecTit, jiluin, and sim- 
ple nmiiriiT, without (lie ostentulioii of form, and 
the vain jiomp of eeremony. 

The congregations of tlie Independmits iiro 
very numerous, both in b^ngland and America, 
and some of them very respeetable. This de- 
nomn.atiou has produced many clvaraeteis on 
eminent f(»r leurnuig and piety as an} ilicrch in 
CliiisK'ndom ; whose works, no doubt, will re- 
flect lasting honour on their characters and abili- 
Ijrs. b'ee.Flll-lun, f 'oM.HKr.ATioNyiJ. ; JS'uN- 
( ONTOfivHsrs, and hooks under tliose articleH. 

INDKPLNDl hN'rS, NEW, warn times nill- 
cd •I/dldavUr^y oi Hcildfinilc Ivdip* TdJenU^ the 
appellation given to a loloruhly laigo * lacs of re- 
Iigi(»mstM, who an-'C alMuit tliirty }ears since, and 
have spread to a considerable extent in yeotlaiid 
iiiui Ireland. Thi ir oririu ns a seel, or sm’udy, 
i.s doubtle;>H to be tmei'd back to tbe eontroverbies 
which grow out of Mr. John Glas’s KreeHsion 
from the established eliiireb, im event wliieli gave 
rise to a great deal of eoutroverhV on the subject 
of chureb governmi'nt, between the Pre.sbylenans 
and his adhyenls ; but it was not till about tho 
commencement of tlm jiresmt centijrv, tliat tho 
latter l»ody, which forms tlu' uubjeot of the present 
article, began to excite mii'di atfentioii. Tho 
in.stitution of Miafcionary ScxMi'ties liad proihieed 
a strong .sensation among the religious of all 
(b-nominatioris, ami ^‘ther events ol a singular 
nature contributed ^to give rihc to this spirit of 
religious discjusHion and innovutioii. But few 
men felt tlu; niissionary spirit w itb groali^r ardour 
than Uoliert Ilaldajie, Esq. a aentlen^aiiof nmeh 
re6{>cctabi]ity, andiiH>ssessed ot an ample fortune 
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In Scotland. Having lately bcipn brought to 
tliink seriously of religion, and now happy in the 
enjoyrnent of its comforts, he felt in no small 
degree the unjxMtance of the duty of spreading 
among the heathen pie knc^wledge of those 
truths which had ^ivon ho|)C and consolation to 
mind. Urider this impression, he sold 
his estates, and along with several asseSfiates, 
men of talent and exemplary piety, intended to 
employ his fortune in diffusing among the trilwis 
of Hindostan the arts of civilized life, and the 
blessings of true religion. Such an example of 
disinterested zeal annof individual activi5r.'»enevo- 
lenco has seldom occurred, and wc may chififlenge 
all the modern philosophers and modern ^Ailan- 
fioi^opists to {uroduce the like. Upon apiilicali^n 
to government for lil)erty to adopt a sysh'in of 
mcasuriM for propagafiiig tlie gosjx;! extensively 
in the East Indies, his proposal was unsuccess- 
ful. But this disap{K)idtmcnt, however great, 
served only to dimet his benevolence into another 
channel; for he then turned his attention to the 
state of his own criuntry, and resolvTd to employ 
his fortune and his exertions in nrojia gating the 
gospel at home. Accordingly, “ The Society for 
Propagating the Gospel at floiiie,” was f4>rined in 
^ 1797, the jirolessed object of which was to send 
fortli nier^i preach the gosiK.'! in tliosc parts of 
Scotland where they conc^'ived that this blessing 
was not en joyed in its parity, or where it was 
not regularly disjicnsed ; and hence the memU'rs 
of this sect were sometimes called Mts.nonarie.<t. 

The formation aral exertions of this society, 
we are tokl, “had been considerably facilitated 
by th(5 progress of opinion, — Iw the corruiiiions of 
the Scottish church, and by the religious discus- 
nioiih which had l»e('ii excited by several publica-, 
lions, and particularly by the iVlissionary Maga- 
zine.” This miscellany, conducted by a minis- 
ter of the established clmrch, wlio had* agreed to 
accompany Mr. H. to India, contained some hold 
doctrines, which had seldom been heard without 
the threshold of some obscure conventicle; and 
among others, that it is the right, nay, the para- 
mount duty, of every Christian who* know.'J the 
gospel, and is duly qualified, to preach it to his 
fellow sinners. I’lie discus^ion of this contro- 
versy created a very great sensation in the reli- 
gious world ; and llu! SvK'ictics which had been 
foriiu*ri, were generally disposed to act U{>on the 
principle. Jainos Haldane, Esq; hrotlicr of flic 
above, Mr. Aikman and others, men of ability, 
and actuated by fervent z«'al, travelled at different 
times through the greater jiart of Scotland, 
preacliing the gospel to their countrymen, and 
that on the maxim of “ making the word of God 
without ciiarge.” In their laliour.s they expo- 
xienced considi'rable opposition, [Kirticularly from 
the established clergy ; out “ the common people 
heard them gladly,” and not a few of them em* 
hiaced the doctrines which they taught. They 
were sootiaiiccecdcd by other lalxiirirers, employed 
by the society, who were no less successful in 
promoting the same cause. 

Nchhor the Messrs. Haldanes nor any of 
their friends^ had yet separated from the com- 
munion of the church of Scotland, nor had any 
of the established ministercf-declared themselves 
attached party. But in a short time 

they botb;TOOUght themselves bound in con- 
Gciciice and duty to forsake her fellowship ; and 
soon afler, Messrs. Ir.nes and Ewing, Ik>Ui iiun- 
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istcis in the national church, resigned tl^ir 
charges, and united with them and their asso- 
ciates in the work in which they were engined, 
in preaching the gosjx*! throughout the kingdom. 
A distin,ct society was soon formed; and the 
Messrs. 11. by whose zeal and influence the separ 
ration was chiefly effex;ted, being at its head, its 
members came to be called i/oWanifea, but this 
name of distiiic^on was by no means o^eable 
to those gentlemen, w'ho modestly desired it might 
be laiil aside. 

Large jilaees of public worship, which were at 
fiTsfi distinguished by the name of tabernacl^, 
were env.ted at Mr. R. H.’s expense in the pir- 
cipal towns, whore the word of God was declared 
to numerous assemblies, both by those ministers 
and oUifers frpm various denominations in Eng- 
land. Mr. J. Haldane and Mr. Aikman were 
finally fixinl at Edinhurph, Mr. Innes at Dun- 
dee, and Mr. Ewing at Glasgow, Wsidi^s various 
other preachers who were established in different 
parts of the country. Academies also, siipmrted 
chiefly, if not solely, at the exjHince of Mr. K. H. 
were formeri at the three aliove-mentioned jilacea 
for the education of young men for the work of 
the ininiotry; who, when qualified, were to bo 
employed as itinerants under the inspection and 

mtenance of tiie “ Society for Projragetiiig tlie 
4'mpel at Horne.” 

The Established Presbyterian Chifrch, it seems, 
have not followed the cautious jiolicy of Gamaliel, 
‘‘ to let these men alone ;” for we an* told that 
the ministers and leaders of this denomindtion 
have not Urn treated with “silent lugleet,” and 
tliat it was not owing to the moderation of her 
clergy, or the miklruiss of her principles, but to 
the su|H'rior indul^iice of the civil government, 
that the Messrs. H. and their iriends were not 
punished for their non-conforrnity, by the terrors 
of the law. 

Their present numlrrs, condition, or prospects, 
we have had no means of ascertaining. In doc- 
trine they arc decidedly Calvinistic-, and in 
church government maintain the purest princi- 
ples of fJongrogationalism. See that article, with 
the references. Also, Adavis' a Religions World 
Duiplayedy vol. iii. ; Haldands View of Social 
Worship, — B. 

INDEX, EXPURGATORY, a cataWue 
of prohibited books in the church of Rome. The 
first catalogues of this kind were made by the in- 
quisitors, and these were afterwards approved of 
by the council of Trent, after some alteration 
was made in them by way of rctrencliment or' 
addition. Thus an index of heretical books be- 
ing formed, it was xxmfirmed by a bull of Cle- 
ment Vlll. in 1595, and printed with several 
introductory rules ; by the fourth of which, ^he 
use of the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue is^o^ 
bidden to all persons without a |mrticulur licorice : 
and by the tenth rule it is ordained, th^t no book 
shall be printed at Rome without the approba- 
tion of the pope’s vicar, or some person delegated 
by the po^; nor in any other places, unless 
allowed by, the bishop of the diocese, or sonvQ 

E erson deputi*d Ijy him, or by the inquisitor of 
riretical nravity. T^e Trent index being thin 
published, Philip IL of Spain, ordered another to 
1)0 printed at Antwerp in 1571, with considera- 
ble enlargements. Another index waa puhlislicd 
in Spain m 1584, a co])y of which was.Bnatch<> 
ed out of the ftre when the English plundered 
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Oadiz. Afterwards there were several ex purga- 
tory indexes printed at Uoirie aiul Naples, and 
particularly in Spain. 

INDIGNATION, a strong dUapprohation of 
mind, excited by soniptliing ftagilioiis jo the con- 
duct of another. It dtH*s not, as Mr. Cogaii ol»- 
servea, always suppoea; that excess of depra\’ity 
whid^ alone is capable of corninittuig deeds of 
horror. Indignatio i always relers to colpability 
d* conduct, and cannof, like the passion of lior- 
» ror, be extended to distress citlwr of Inxly or 
mind. It is produced by acts of treachery, abuse 
of confidence, base Ingratitude, <fec., whiclf we 
cannot contemplale without lu“ing provoked lo 
fing^, and fcelirig a generous resentment. 

iNDULGENCEy, in the Romish church, 
arc a remission of the punishinepts due to sin, 
granted by the chureli, and supjKjKcd to save the 
sinner from puro.ilory. 

According to the doctrine of the RoiniiHi tdiundi, 
all the g<rsl works of the smuts, over and alswe 
those i^ich were neecssary towards tlieir own 
justification, are depositi’d, togi'ther with the lii- 
finiU^ merits of Jetms Clirist, in otje inexhausti- 
ble treasury. The ker., oi tliis were eommitlc'd 
to St. Reter, and to his successors, tlie [jopes, 
wlio may open it at pleasure; and, by trans- 
ferring a portion of this superalmndunt iiM‘rit to 
any }»arLicnlar person Ibr a sum of money, may 
convey to Lftm eithc’r tlu; pardon of his <»\vu siiisn, 
or a release for any one in whom he is interested 
from the pains of hurg<itory. Such indulgimees 
were first inventcn in the eleventh century, ]»y 
TJrban 11. as a r(*comfK' ri.se lor those who went 
in person upon the ghirious erderprise of eori- 
ijuering the lloly Land. They w»;r<* afterwards 
granted to those who hired a sokJa r for that lair-* 
pose; and in pr<K'ess of time were liestowed on 
such as gave money for acc-omph-^hing any pious 
work eujoiried hy the po))C. The jiovver of 
grunting indulgences has Ik'Hi greatly abused in 
the church ol Rome. Rop«' Leo X , in order to 
cturry on tlie m.igmiic<*rit structure of St. Peter’s, 
at Rom<‘, published indulgences, and a jileiiary 
remission to all such as should c>ontribute money 
towards it. Finding the projc’ct lake, he grantisl 
to Albert, elector ot and archlusliop ot 

Magdeburg, tlic; bent lit of tin* irulnlgciiccs ol 
Saxony, and the neighbouring parts, and larnicd 
out tliosc of other coiintrie.s to the highest bid- 
ders : who, to make the heat of their burgam, 
procured the ablest preachers to cry up tlie value 
of the wan-. The form of these indulgent e« was 
*as folkiws: — “May our Lord Jesus (Jbnsl have 
mercy U[>oii thee, and absolve thet-- by the merits 
of his most lioly jKission. And I, by his authority, 
tliat of his lll^sseJ aptwtk-s, Peter and J^inl, and 
oi'lhc most holy po[H*, granted anti committed to 
. mt^in these parts, do absolve thee, first from all 
ecclesiastical censures, in whatever nianuer they 
have been incurred ; tlien frgm all thy sins, trans- 
gressions, and excesses, how enormous soever 
they may be : even troiu such as arc reserved for 
the cognizance of the holy .sec, anti as fur as the 
keys o»' the lioly church cAcikI. 1 >'iuit 1« you 
all punishment which yot dem rve in purgatory 
on their account; and I lyatoTc you to the holy 
sacraments of the churcli, to the unity oi ffi® 
faithful, andno that innocmiec ami jiurity which 
you possessed at baptism : bo that w hen you die, 
* the gates of punishment shall l>c shut, and the. 
gates of the par^ise of delight shall «be opened ; 

. / . m 
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and if you shall iiM die at present, this gmcf 
shall remain in full fon^e w.hen you are at the 
point of death, hi the name of the r’alher, the 
Won, and the Holy Ghost.” According to a l»ook, 
called the 'fax <jf the sayrc-il Ronmn (muncery, in 
which are eontiined the exact sums to be levied 
for tlie pardon of each parlk-.ular sin, Wo^Nful 
some of tile fees lo1)c tlnis; 

s. d . 

For procuring abortion 7 fi 

For bimony 10 • G 

For sacrilege 10 G 

For ^ing a false oath in a chiiiiiiai enw! !) 0 

Forwobhing P2 0 

For^nmiing a neighlHiur’s house . . • PJ -II 
^•'or defiling a virgin . . ' . . . . ^ 

For lying with u mother, sist^, &c. G 

For mimleri^g a layman 7 G 

I'or keeping a eoneulyne 10 G 

For la \ in ff violent haiuls on a clergy man 10 G 

And so on. 

'1 'u' ti-rms in whieli the retailers of indulgences 
deserilh-d their bi-iielils, and the necessity of pur- 
eha^^mg them, were so exiruvagant, lliat they a;>- 
pear almost inemlihle. 11' any man, wild they, 
pun-hnse letters of indulgence, his soul may rest 
secure with respect to its salvation^ 'I'he souls 
eoiifmed in ])urgatory, for whose rlwinption in- 
diilgem-es an- jnirchased, as soon as the mom y 
tinkles in tlie chest, instantly eseais* from that 
place ot torment, and ascend Into heaven. Thai 
the elfieaey ol' indulgences was so gri-at, that Ihii 
most heinous su.s, even if one should violalo 
(which wasimposaiiile) the Mother of’GiKl, would 
]k‘ rc-mitteil and expiated by them, and the person 
Vie freinJ l»otli from punishment and guilt. That 
this was1,he unsfieakable, gift ot*GisT, in order to 
reconcile man lo himself. That the cross erected 
by the preachers of in(lulgenee.s was etiuully efii- 
eaeioiis witli the crows o? t.Mirist itselt. “Lo,” 
said tliey, “the heaVens an* o))en : if you enter 
not mnv, when will )ou enter ? I’or twelve} >eni:o 
you may redeem the soul of your father out of 
’purgatory; and are you so ungratelul that you 
wilfnot rescue the soul of your parent Iroiii lor* 
mi-iit 7 If you had but ono coat, you ought to strip 
viiiirself lustantl, and sell it, in order lo }iiir(‘hns(; 
‘such benefit,” &‘c. It was this great abuse of iiv 
diligences that contributed not a little to tbe 11 e- 
fonTialion of religion inGerrminy, where Martin 
I ^ther Iwigaii first todeelaiui against tbe preachers 
of indulge-necs, am! afterw ards against indulgences 
tlu-inselves. VSuu-a- that tiitie the |H)pi'S Imvt- been 
more s}>aring in ihe, exercise ol this pow-er; al- 
though, it is said tliey still carry on u great trade 
with them to the Indies, where they are inirehusod 
at two rials a j/iece, and Bometimes more. \Vc 
af¥ told alsK) that a gentleman not long since In-ing 
1 at Naples, in ordi-r that he might be fully ascer- 
tained rcsjiceting indulgences, wi.nt to tlie office, 
and for two wquins purchased a plenary remis- 
fcion of all silts for himself and any two other |M‘r* 
sons of his friends or rclutions, wlu'se naim-s he 
was einwwered to insert. IJaucui'a Chart li Hist, 
vol.iii. p. 147; f^mith^s Errors of the Church^of 
Rome; IVaf son's I'hcol. 7Va»/^, wol. v. p. 2il j 
\foshcim's ErcL //^/. vol. i. l»- ([uarUi. ^ 
INDUSTRY, diligence, constant application 
of the mind, or cxeTciwe of tlie body. See DlL.1- 
gbm.f and Idlf.nbsb. _ , , , ^ 

#IND WELLING SCHEME, a scheme which 
derives iU name from tluit passage in Cut ii. 'J. 
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•*Tn liim dwolirth all the fatness of the G<xlhea<l 
tifxlilv,” whirh, sie<‘xinling to Honn*, iisscrts the 
doctrine ofC'nnst’H coiiHisUng of two heings; one 
the 8rlf-eX(isU*nt Creator, and the (jthera creature,' 
tnade into one nerson hv an iiK^ffahle union and 
indicrAling^ wnich renders the siiine attributes 
afMi<«^nours equally apitlic.dde to botli. fc>ee 
PnK-KVJfiTKNCK. Dr. Dvcn's Glory of (In i 
p. 3f)8, IhJ!), London ed, 1(171* ; a Sermon entitled j 
“ *yhe true Chn.A of Giul abare fhe fahe i'hiiU \ 
qf^fenf Ipswich, 171*11; (Jlory of C'hrist^ j 

j). 0-203; Admn't's T7cie q/ /i*c//^»'ior?s, p. 207. I 
INFALLIBILITY, the quality of n<«t U-in^ ; 
able to 1k‘ dot eived or mistaken. \ | 

7 Vic infallilnlity of' the Chunk of R&)ut has 
one (if the orcai controversies helwreii tl*- 
ProtT. '^ints and l^jiists. By this inf.illihilily it 
is understood, that }die cannot at any time cease 
to lie ortlanlox' iij lier diKdnne, or tall into any 
pernicious errors; hut tha*l she is coiritituted, by 
diMiie aiithoiitv', the jndjje of all ctndroversies of 
relij^ion, and that 'hII ( ‘hristians aie ohliired to ac- 
quiesce in her ilei’isions. This is tlic chain 
which keeps its niemlMTs fast hitiind to iti» coni- 
inunion ; the cliarin v.'liich retains 1 hem within 
its ma^ic circle ; the opiate, which lavs iislei'p all 
their doubts nral di/liculties ; it is likewise tht* 
nia^^net wf^i attracts the desultory and unstable 
in other }jersiKisions within the sphere of po|»cry, 
the loiiiidiilion of its whole sujierstrueture, the 
cement of all its [tarts, and its fence and fortress 
against all inroads and attacks. 

Biider the ide.i of tliis iufaUllnlily. the church 
of Rome i>laiins, 1. 'J\» dcterirMie what bo»»ks 
are and what are not canonical, :rtid to oblige all 
Christians to receive or reject them nceordiiigly. — 
2. To communicate authority to the i^cripture ; 
or, in other wonls, that the Scripture (quoad nos,) 
a6 to us, rocei\es its authority from her. — 3. 7'o 
assign and fix the sense of f^cripture, \vhich all 
Christians sye suhiiiissively to reci’he. — d. 'To 
dc*crce us necessary to saKation whatever she 
jmlges so, although not contained in Scri[)turc. — 
5. To decide all contro’.ersics respecting matters 
of faith. These are the ckiiios to which the 
church of Rome [iretend-*, hut which we shall not 
here attempt to relute, becuiNcanv man vvitlithe 
Bible in his hand' and a little common bense, 
will easily see that they are all founded ujion igno- 
rance, sunerstilion, and error. It is nol a little 
reiuarkahlc, however, that the Roman ( atholu’s 
themselves an^ much divided as to the seat of this 
infallihihtv, and which, indeed, may he consi- 
dered us a satisfactory [Toof that no such pri\i- 
lege exists )n the church. For is it consistent 
with reason to think that God would have iin- 
jiartwl extraordinary a gill to prevent errors 
and ilissensions in lU* clihivh, and yet have l^ft 
an additional cause of error and dissension, \iz. 
the uncertainty of tlio place of its uUide ? Is o, 
euroly. — Some [dace tins infulhbility in the [K)|x- 
or bishop of Rome; some in a geiieral council; 
others in neither jwpe nor counciT sejianitely, hut 
m IsHh iwnjointlv; whilst others are said to place 
it in the church ditfusive, or in all churches 
throughout the world. But that it could not he 
deposited in the pope is tnjdent, for many jiojies 
have I»ecij 5 ^t)(prctice, and on tRkt account censured 
and deiiaiiL and therefore could not have been 
infalliliHL'* That it could not ho placed in a gene- 
ral council IP as evident; for general councils Ime 
actually erred. Neither could it Iw placed in the 
132 
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jio[»c nnd ceimcil conjointly ; for two falliWofl 
could not make one iidbllihle, any more than tw'o 
eijihers could make an integer. To sav that it is 
hvlged in tlie i^reh iinivi'rsal or diifusive, is 
equally erroneous ; for this would be ust'less anil 
insignificant, Inrause it could never <ie exercised. 
Till wlioli* church could not meet to make de- 
crees, or to choose rejiresentatixes, or to i^liver 
their sentiments on any question startedY and 
less than all would not he the w hole church, and 
so could not claim that jirUilege. 

The most general o[)iuion, however, it is said, 
is ikii of its being seated in a pope and general 
council. The advocates for this opinion ciuisider 
the poiie as the vicar of Clirist, head of the clgarch, 
and centre of niiity ; and therefore conclude that 
his concurrenqe w'ith and ajiprolmtion of the de- 
crees of a general council are necessary, and sutfi- 
cient to aliord it an iiidi-<]icimiihle bariction and 
[ilcritiry authority. A general council they re- 
ganl ns the church reprcsciitalivc, ami siqipose 
that notliing can lie wanting to ascertain the 
truth of any controversial point, when the pre- 
tended head of the church and its members, as- 
semblid in their suiqiot-f^d re])resentalives, mu- 
tually concur and coincide in judicial dcfmilions 
ai*d deen e*;. hut that infnllibilitv attends their 
< bion and conjunction in all their deterinina- 
li .1 i. 

Every inqiiirtial person, who considers this 
.'^uhject w'lth the h*ast degree of attention, must 
clearly perceive that neither any indi\idual nor 
hodN of f "liristinns ha\c any ground from reason 
or Seripture for pretending to inlallihility. Jt is 
eviilentlv (he atlrilmte ot the Supreme Bein^ 
alone, which w’e have all the foundation imngi 
(liable U> conclude lie has nol communicated to 
any mortal, or usbociations of mortals. The Iiu- 
niHii being who challenges infallibility seems to 
imitate the pride and [iresninptioii of Lucifer, 
when lie .said, — 1 wull ascend, aiul will Ik- like 
the Mop.t High. A claim to it was unheard of 
in the primitive and [uirest ages of the church; 
hut became, utter that period, the arrogant pre- 
teiwion of pajjiil amtution. IJistory [ilainly in- 
forms us, that the hihhoiis of Rome, on the dc- 
clenbiun of tlie w'esterii Roman cm[»ire, iK'gaii to 
put in their claim of being the sujirrnie anil in- 
fallible heads of the ('hristian cliurch; which 
they at length established by their deeji jiolicy 
am] unremitting eltbrls ; by the concurrence of 
fortunate circuinstaticee; by the advantages wliich 
they rt'apcd from the neeefesities of stane [iriiices, ^ 
and the suiierstition of o'Jiers ; and by the gene* ' 
ral and excessive credulity of the pexiple. How- 
ever, when they hud grossly abused this ali^ird 
pretension, and coimnitted varioiis'^acts of injus- 
tice, tyranny, ami cruelly when the blind *e«fy 
ratioTi for the pajial dignity had been grcatlv^di-i 
minished by the long and scandalous schiKm 
occasioned by contending pojies; when these 
had been for a considerable time roaming about 
Europe, faw'iiing on piinces, squeezing ihcir ad- 
hert'nts, and cursing Aheir rivals ; and when the 
councils ofjjConstancit and Basil had challenged 
and exercised the riglft of demising and electing 
the bishops of Romcjftlien ni<>ir jiit'tciisions tu 
infallibility were called in question, and thrwoild 
discovered that councils were a juriAliction huj-e- 
rior to that of the tow'eriiig ^Kintills. Then it 
was thol this infallibility was tran.slerr^xl by manj^ 
divines fror.i pojtes to gcneml councils^ and the 
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<^inioii of the 8U[ierior authority of « coimril 
4ii»<>ve that of a pojxj spread vastly, pspecially un- 
der ttu? prolUc^tc ^x>ntificjite of Alexander Vf. 
and the inurtial one of .luiins II. The |>o^»es 
were thoi^^ht by nuinlH*rB to be too. unworthy 
(Possessors of so rich a jewel ; at the same time it 
apfpeared to be of bx) gn'at a value, and of to<p ex- 
tensive cori8equeiK*«\ to be ftartetl with entindy. 
It was, therefore, by the major part of tlfe Roman 
ehurch, rlc()ositeil with, or nnide tlie pnpfjcrty of 
^ general councils, either solely or c<pnjniully with 
the jwjxj. Se«! Suiifh^s rJirrors of the ('hurch of 
Rome detected; and aiistof writers under nftiele 
PopKRy. 

IPlfFANT COMMUNION, 'the admission 
of iniUnta to the ordinance of the I-.ord’s Supper. 
It has lieen detmted by some, whiitlier or no yi- 
fants should lu? adinittetl to this onhnance. One 
of the greatt^t advtx'ates for tliis practice wa^ 
Mr. Pieroo. 1 le pleads the use of it even unto 
tliis day among the Greeks, and in the HoiKMiiian 
churches, till near the time of tlie Reformation; 
but espc'c-ially from the custom of the ancient 
churches, ;ih it apix'iu's fronrmany (ussages in 
Photius, Augustin, and Gyprian. Ihit l>r. Ihuh 
dridgii observes, that Air. Pierce's proof from tlie 
more ancient filhers is very deteclive. I Ji>, iirgu- 
iiients from Seri[iture eliieny de(M*tid n)»*in tins 
general medium; that Christians succeeding to 
the Jews as^ hvl’s people, and being grafted upon 
th.'it sLiK'k, their infants have a right to all the 
privileges (»f which they are capable, till Hirfeitcd 
uy some immoralities ; and cons<‘nueiitly have a 
right to partake of this onliiianee, as the Jewish 
ciiildren had to eat of the passover and oth<;r sa- 
crifices ; beside.H this, he )>ieads those texts which 
speak of the Lord’s Supjxir as received by all 
Christians. 

The niost obyiou.s answer to all this, is that 
which is taken from the incapacity of infants to 
examine themselves, and discern the Lord’s Ixafy ; 
but he answers that this (irc-i^rpt is only given to 
|X‘rsoiJ9 capable of understanding and complying 
with it, os those wliicli reouire faith in order to 
hiiptisin are interfireb'd liy the Psedohupfists. 
As for his argument from the Jewish chikireii 
eating the Hacrific-e, it is t«) Ik? consid(*r<’d that tliis 
was not required as eireumcision >vas ; the inale.s 
were not nt'ccssarily brought to the temple till 
they were twelve years old, Luke ii. 43; and the 
s lerifices they ate of were cdiiefly pcace-ojfcrings'^ 
which became the common foml to all that were 
clean in the family, and were not looked pnon as 
lA'.tsof devotion tosuchudegreeasour euchiiristis; 
though; indce<l, they were a token of their ac- 
knowledging the divinity of that God to whom 
they had been nlfered, 1 Cor. x. IH ; and even 
the i^ssover was a commemomtion of a temiioral 
deliverance; nor is there any reason Mieve 
that fts referonce to the Messiah was generally 
understood by the Jews. 

On the whole, it is a^rlain there would be 
more danger of a contempt arising hi the Lord’s 
Supper from the admission of infants, and of 
confusion and trouble to oth^ corarnunicAnts ; 
so that not being requiredfin Scripture, it is 
much the best to omit it. ' p ben cfiildren arc 
grown up to a capacity of behaving dcca?iW 3 j they 
may soon be instructed in the nature and design 
of the ordinanroj ; and if they appear to under- 
stand it, fipid l>ehave ibr some coinpeU'ut time of 
trial jn a m inner suitable to that pn>ii*saiori, it 
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would probably br* advisable to admit thm to 
communion, though very young ; which, by ths 
way, might l)e a good security ajjxainst many of 
the snares to which ymith an? rx|xised. — Dod^ 
drUdfte's Lrfufc.y, lect^ 207 ; Rirree's Kssay on 
tfie Eui'harist^ p. 70, &c.; Hltsius on 4 . 

c. 17, § 1 ^ 0 , 33; J. J\id. Mfti/er delSuc^a^ 
rhtialn fnntum; *j^nnius Uist, Exickarist, 
/‘iintnm, p. 18 ; 'PheoL and Bib. Alag. Januaiy 
anti April, 1800. 

INFANTS, SALVATION OP. 
ous ojmiions,” say.s an acute writer, “concerning , 
the ^ffiire state of h>fMnls have been adopted ' 
Soin* think, all dying in infanev are aunibilateil; 
/or, my* they, inifants, being inenpable of moRlii 
^otxl or' evil, jire not pro|H?f ^ijects of rcw|iffr or 
jMinisbment. Others think lliat they shanT i fate 
similar to adults; a part saved, And n part perish. 
Otiiei-s artirm all are •saved Ix’ca ii.se all are irn- 
morfal tiiuf all are innocent, Otiiers, jicrplexed 
with these diverse sentiments, think best to leave 
the subject untoiiehed. Cold comfort to jiarciits 
who bury their fiimilies in infancy ! The most 
probable o))iuion seems to Ik*, ibut they are nil 
saved, through’ tlie merits of the JVlediutor, with 
an everlasting salvation. This has nothing in it 
contrary to the rKTreclions of Gcm*, any de- 
claration of the Holy Scriptures; anuitiB highly 
HgreiMible to all thosi*- pass.iges which amrin 
wlier« sin hath aliouiided, grace hath much moro 
abounded. On these ])rin<’iples, the death €>f 
(‘hrist saves more than the fall of Adam lost.” 
If the reader be desiroiis of (‘xninining the subject, 
we refer huu to ]>. 115. vol. ii. RobinrurtVs Claude; 
Gillard and \Villiame\^ Essays on Infant Salvo- 
tion 4 An^tfempt to elucidate Horn. v. 13, by an 
-arionvmoim wTiler; IVatSs^s Ruin and Recovery^ 
p. 331, 337; Edyeards on Sin^ p. 431, 

431 ; Doddridge's Lrrt. lec. 1(18 ; Riagley'o 
Bmbf of Dir. vol. i. p. 330 to 330. 

• LNFIOKLITV, want of faith in God, or the 
dwlx-lief of the truths of revelation, and the gn^at 
principles of religion. If wc inquire into the rise 
of intidelity, wo shall Bnd it docs pot take its ori- 
gin from thq result of solier inquiry, close inves- 
tigation, or full conviction; but it is rather, as 
4)iic observes, “ The slo^ jinxluetion of a care- 
less Hud irreligious life, operating together with 
prejudices and erroneous conceptions concerning 
tIjLp nature of the leading doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. It may, therefore, lie laid down as an 
axiom, that infidelity is, in general, a disease (f 
the heart tnnrc than of the understanding; for ' 
wc always find »hut jnfi<lt'hty increases in proper-^ 
tion as the general morals decline. If we con-* 
sidcr the nature and effect of this principle, we 
sliall find that it subverts the w^hofe foundation of 
morals ; it tends directly to the ilcstruction of a 
taste for moral I'xcclkuux*, and jiromotes the 
growth of those vices which are tm? most hostile 
tomK*ifll happinj'SH, eK]>eciaIly vanity, ferocity, and 
unbridled sensuality. As to tlie progress of it, 
it is certain that, of late years, ft has made rapid 
strides. Lonl Herbert (fid not, indeed, so much^ 
impugn the doctrine or the morality of the Scri()- 
tures, us attempt to supersede their n^cewity, by 
endeavouring to show Jhat the great principles 
of the unity of Otxl, immoral govcrnraerjrf, and a 
future world, are taught with sufficient clwneM 
hy the light of nature. Bulingbroke. and others 
of hia successors, advanceil much mrther, and 
attempted to in vnlidate the proofs of the monl 
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character of the Deity, an<f consequently all ex- 
pectation of rewards and nuniehnicnts, leaving 
the Supreme Being no other porlections than 
those which belong to a first cause, or Almighty 
contriver. After mm, at a coiisiderahle din^ce, 
followed Hume, the moHt subtle of all, who 
bdfCfly aimed te introduce an universal scepticism, 
and to pour a more tlian Egyptian darkness into 
the whole region of morals. Sihexj bis time, 
8c.cptical writers have sprung up in abundance, 
and infidelity has aJlured multitudes to its stand- 
ard ; the young and supt'rficial, by its dexterous 
sophistry; tlie vain, by the literary fanSC:^f its 
champion ; and the profligate, by the Iicct}toiis- 
ness of its principles.” But let us ask, What 
wiittbe its end'l Is there any tliijig in th^' geniiC 
of this prlnolplo mat will lca<l us to &upj) 08 e it 
will reign triumphant? Sofar fr^in it, we have 
reason to believe that it will Ixinishcd fi^om the 
earth. Its inconsistency with reason , its incon- 
gruity witli the nature of man ; its cloudy and 
obscure jirosjiects; its unsatisfying nature; its 
opposition to the dictates of conscience ; its ))ct- 
lliciou.s tendency to enidieatc every just principle 
from the breast of man, and to lead tlic way for 
every species of vice and immorality, show us 
that it cannot flouri>»h, but must finally fall. — 
And, ns Mr. ITall justly ol)servea, “We have 
nothing to fear ; for, to an attentive olrst'rver of 
the signs of the times, it will aj)pear one cf the 
most extraordinary phaenomena of this eventful 
crisis, that, amidst tlie ravages of atheism and in- 
fidelity, real religion is on the increase ; for while 
infidelity is marking its progress by devastation 
and ruin, by the prostration of throne.s an<l con- 
cussion of kingdoms, thus appalling the inliabit- 
anta of the world, and compelling thc^n to take 
refuge in the church of Go<l, the true sanctuary, — 
the stream of divine knowledge, unobserveil, is 
flowing in new channels; winding its course 
among humble valleys, refreshing thirsty do^crtll' 
and enriclung, witli far otiicr and higher bless- 
iiiga-than those of eomnien'c, the most distant 
dunes and nations ; until, agreeably to the pre- 
diction of prophecy, the knowledge of tin? Lord 
■hall fill and cover the whole eartL” Sec HalVs 
admirable Ser, on Iryidclitif; fuller's Gospel 
of Ckrist its own Witness; Bishop Watson's 
A^lo^y for the BUde ; T'Fi7/»c»/orec\f Practical 
VieWf '§ 11. ch. 7 ; Bp. Horne's Letters on Infi- 
delity ^ and books under article Dkihm. 

INFINITY. Infinity is taken in two senses 
entirely difTerent, i. e. in a ixjsitive and a negative 
one, Po^^i^tPc infinity is a quality of being per- 
fect in itself, or capable of receiving no addition. 
Negative is the quality of being boundles.s, uidi- 
mited, or endless. That God is infinite is evi- 
degt; for, as pixlJridge obsi’rves, 1. If he be 
limited, it must either he by himself or by iin- 
othcT ; but no wise Ixfing veould abridge liimsolf ; 
and there could be no other b(‘ing to limit Goil. — 
3. Infinity follows from self-existence ; for a ne- 
cessity tliat is nut. universal must de^iend on some 
external cause, which a sclf-cxlatent Being does 
not. — ^3. Creation is so grcjit an act of power, 
that we ca^r imagine nothing impossible to that 
Being who has iierform^l it, but must thoreforo 
ascribe to him infinite py.vcr. — 4, It is more ho- 
nourable to the Divine Being to conceive of him 
as infinite than finite. — 5. The Scsiptorcs repre- 
»'nt ^ hU attributes as infinite. His undetr 
Ikiudmg is infinite, Ps. cxivii. 5. His know- 
1!H 
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ledge end wisdom, Rom. xi, 33. His TOWurTt 
Rom. i. 20 > Heb. xi. 3. HU goodness, Ps. xvi. 
2. His purity, ImlinesB. and justice, Job iv. 17, 
18 ; Isa. vi. 1^ 3.-6. His omnipotence and eter- 
nity prove his infinity: for were he not infi- 
nite, he would be bounded by s))Qce and by time, 
which he is not. Doddfidge's Led. lect. 49 ; 
Wattses Ontology ch. 17; on Undersf. 

vol. i. diap. 17; Howe's Worhj vol. i. p. 63, 
61, 67. 

INFIRMITY, applici! to the mindj denotes 
frailty, weakness. It has lK*cn a question what 
ma 5 * properly be dcnominatcd.8ins of infirmity. 

I. Nothing, it is said, can be excused under 
that name which at the time of its ci;)mmi6sion is 
known to be a sin. — 2. Nothing. can lie. called a 
sin of infinnity which is contrary to the expn^s 
letter of any of the commandment.^. — 3. Nothing 
will admit of a just and sufficient excuse unon 
the account of infirmity which a man befon'hand 
con.^^iders and delilKiratps witli him-self, .whether it 
lie a sin or n^i. A sin of infirmity is, 1. Such a 
failing as ])rooccda from excusable ignorance. — 
2. Or uniivoidabte“ surprise. — 3. Or want of 
I courage and strength. Rom. xv. 1. 

By infirmity also we understand the corrup 
tioT ', that are still left in the heart (notwithstand- 
iii*. .» person may be sanctififnl in part,) aiuf 
wl u n sometimes break out. These may lie ixt- 
mitted to humble us; to animate, our vigiKuce; 
tierhapo that newly convinced sinners might not 
Ik discouraged by a sight of such iicrfi'ction they 
might despair of ever attaining to ; to keep us 
prayerful and dependent ; to mevent tliosc iion- 
ours which some would bo ready to give to human 
nature rather than to God ; and, lastly, to excite 
in US a continual desire for heaven. Let us 
cautious and watchful, however, against sin in 
all its forms; for it argues a de|ilorabIe state of 
mind when men love to practise sin ; and then 
lay it "Upon constitutioiij the infirmity of nature, 
the decree of Gotl, the influence of Satan ; and 
thus attempt to excuse themselves by saying they 
could not avoid it. Clarke's Serm. ser. 12. vol. 
ix.; Massillon’s Serm. vol, ii. p. 213, English 
translation. 

INFLUENCES,- DIVINE, a terra made use 
of to denote the operations of the Divine Being 
upon the mind. This doctrine of divine influ- 
ences has been much called in question of late ; 
but we may ask, 1. What doctrine can Ik more 
reasonable 1 “The operations which the powe^ 
of Gotl carries on in the natural world are no less 
mysterious than those which the Spirit performs 
in the moral world. If men, by their counsels 
and suggestions, can influence the minds of one 
anotliOT, must not divine suggestion produce a 
much greater eflect ? Sur61y the Father of spirits, 
by a thousand ways, has access to the spirlis he 
has made, so as to* give them vyhat determination, 
or impart to them what assistance be thinks pro- 
per, without injuring their frame or disturbing 
their rational powers.” 

We may observe, 2 Nothing can lie more 
scriptural, Eminkiit men, from the patriarchal 
^0 dowfr to St. J<^n, the latest writer, believed 
in this doctrine, amf ascribed their religious feel- 
ings to this source.* Our Lord strongly and re- 
peatedly inculcated this truth ; tpid that he did 
not mean roiTaculous; but itforal influences of the 
Spirit, is evident, John iii. 3j Matt. v5i. 22, ^ 
John vi, 44, 46. Sec aLso^ Jdhn xU. 32,^ 
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Roitl vffl. 9 ; 1 Cot. ii. 14. — 3. And we may add, 
nothing can be more neceasajy^ if we consider 
the natura] depravity of the heart, and the in- 
sufficiency of all human means to render ouraclves 
either holy or happy wit)K>ut n atfpernatural 
power. See SViflinms'^s Historic Defence of 
^xperitmtiial Jleli^um; Williams's Ansu^cr to 
Belshaniy let. IH; Ilarrion's SennoTis vn the 
Spirit ; Oiren on the Spirit. 

INOIIAMITES, a denomination of Calvin- 
istic Dissenters, who are the followers of R. Ing- 
ham, esq., who in the last ceiitu^ was a char- 
ter of great note in the nortli of England. About 
the year 1735, Mr. Ingluun was at CXueen’s col- 
lie, with IVfr. Flervry and other friends, hut soon 
aftorwarcTs adopted the religioui; oninii>iis and zeal 
of Wesley and Whitfield. Wc <ut not know the 
C3U.% of hi.s separation from the.se. chiinent men ; 
hut it seems in a few years afterwards he became 
the leader of numerous socielie.s, distinct from the 
MothodLsts. They ree^tn veil their inemlh'rs hy/«/, 
and rexjuin'd tliem to declare before the church 
their e.vperience^ that the whole s<x‘iety might 
judge of the graeiou.s change which had hr'en 
wrought upon their hearts. It happxmed in a 
few years, that some individuals who were murh 
rc.spcctod, and who ap[>lif‘<l for adriii.ssioit, iiisteuxl 
of b^H’iiking of th-'irovvn iittainmenls, or thecom- 
fortahlr impression on their minds, which they 
only considered a« produetive of strife and vain- 
glory, declared (heir only hojx* was the finidhed 
work of Jesus Christ; as to themselves they were 
Bcnsihle of their own vilem*ds. SSuch cx)nfe8.sions 
as this thn!W the eongn'gation into some confu- 
sion, which was cohbiderably increased when 
they found, that, on tljcir having rec4>urse as 
usual to the /o/, that there were votes against 
their admission, w hich wjis considered as a reiec- 
tioii from the Lord. On this tliey were led to 
examine more [larticularly both their cliurch, or- 
der, find doctrines. Aft<;r this time, Mr. Ing- 
ham became mux'h more orthodox in ins senti- 
ments, and new-iiKxlellcd his churches. The 
book wliicli he jiuhlished is in general well 
thought of by the Indejandents. lie contends 
very strongly for salvation by the imputation of 
Clirist’s righteousness; and a.s to doctrine, the 
cliief point wherein tlic ItiahamiU;.s dilfer from 
the Irulepcndeixts is res^njcting the Trinity. Tlie 
common manner of spi;aking of the Divine Three 
as distinct persons, they decLsivtily condenui* They 
do not consider a plunility of elders as necessary 
in a (diurch to administer the Lord’s Supjxn. ^lii 
other res]x;cts tliey much esteem the writings of 
Mr. R. Sandemaii. Their numlicrs have not 
been ho numerous since they became more strict 
in their public worshiij. 

INGRATITUDE, the vice of being insensi- 
ble to,favours received, without any emlcavi.ur to 
at^nuwlodge and repay tlunii. It is sometimes 
applied to tlu; act of returning evil for gootl. In- 
gratitude, it is said, is no passion ; I'or tlic God of 
^nature has api>oiated no motion of the spSits 
"whereby' it imght be excited i it is, therefore, a 
mere vice, arising from pridJ stupidity^ or nor- 
lowness of s<mh i 

INiaUITY. Sec Sin, 

INJURY^ a violation of the rights of another. 
Some, aays GroiVc, distinguish between inju^tUia 
and injuria. Injustice is opposed to justii^ in 
general, whether ne^tive or positive ; an inju^, 
.to negative justice afone. See J usticb. An in- 
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Jury is, wrUfullT doing to another what ought ^ 
to be done. This is~ injustice, too, but not fie 
whole idea of it ; for it is injustice, also^ to refuse 
or Uj^ect doing^wlnt. opght to be done. An 
jury must be wilfully committed ; whereasit w 
enough to make a thing unjust, that it 
through a cul|inbie neghgeiwx*. 1. R’’ 7nay mjvT$ 
a pertton ht his .vm/I, by misleading liis judgment} 
by corrupting the imagination ; ijorvertinjr the 
will; and wounding the soul with grief. Pewo- 
entors w'lio succcexl in their compulsive meiisurea, 
thougl’irthey cannot alter the real Fenliments by 
extcMial violence, yet 8ometimt»8 injure the soul 
by imikiiig the man a Jiyj)ocri.te.—^J. Wc 
^tre aiyther in his body^ by homicide, xnu^d&i 
}»re venting life, dismembering itn Isiilji l^inffliiiiilii, 
blowsj slavery, and iinjirisonment, or any unjust 
restraint ujigu its lilierty: liy robbing it of its 
chastity, oi^irrjudicing its health.— r3. H’c ma^' 
injure another in his name and caardT*^r, by 
our own false and nish judgments of him; bv 
false witness ; by charging a man to his face witn 
a crime wliich cither wc ourselves have forged, 
or W'hich we know to have Ix'cn forgtd by sonio 
other person ; by detraetioii or baekbiling ; by ro- 
oroaeb, or exjKismg another for some milural ini- 
hee-ility either in body or mind ; or for d!roo calami- 
ty inti) wbicli he is fallen, or some misiuiTriagc of 
which l\e lias been guilty ; by inuendos, or indi- 
rect nci‘u.sations that arc not true. Now if wo 
consider the value of character, the resentinent 
whi(!h tile in jurious person has of such treatment 
wiien it eomes to his own turn to sutler it, the 
consequence of a man’s losing his goo<l riomc, 
and finally, the dijficully of making reparation, 
we must iht otlcc see the injustice of fossening 
Another’s gooil character. Ini-re are these two 
eonsiderutious which should sometimes restrain 
us from speaking the wnolc truth of our neigh- 
bour, when it is to his disadvantage. (1.) That 
he may ^lossiljly live to see his folly, and xeiient 
and grow lictlcr . — (^.) Admitting that wo s[)eak 
the truth, yet it is a tuuusuiid to one but when it 
is handed uliout for some time, it will contract a 
deal of falscluKKl — 4. He may injure a person 
in his relations and depend e7ir its. In his scr- 
varit.s, by corrupting them; in his oliildren, by 
drawing them into evil courses; in his wile, by 
sowing strife, attempting to alienate her aObc- 
tioMS. — 5. Wc may be guilty of mjuring another 
in his uorldly goods or jtosscssions. 1. Ry doing 
him a Teischief, viiithout any advantage to our- 
selves, Uirough envy and malice. — By taking 
what is another’s, which is tludl. Sec Grove's 
Mor, Phil, eh. R. p. 2; Watts's Sermons, \o\, ii, 
ser. 33; Tillohon's Sermons, sei. 42. 

INJURIES, rORGlVENESS OF. See 

FORaiVENESS, 

INJUSTICE. Sco iNJuiiy. 

INNtK^ENCE, acting in perfect consonaiico 
to the law, witlmut incurring guilt or consequoni 
punishment. See Man, 

INaUiSltlON, in the church of Romo^ a 
tribunal in several Roman Catholic cimnlries, 
cr<HtU;d by the jxifies for the cxainfoation and 
punihUment of heretics. This court was founejod 
in the twelllh century* under the pattrumige of 
pofic Innocent., who issued out orders to cxdte Uifi 
Catholic princes and people to extirpate hcroticf^ 
to search into their. number and quality, and tu 
transmit a foitliful account thereof tu RoitM\ 
Hence they were called inquisitop^ and 
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birth Co formidable trtfmnal, coHed the In- 
wisition. That nothing might wanting to 
wnder this Bpiritnal court formidable and tre- 
mendous, the Roman pontifTs persuaded tlie Eu- 
ropean priiuuyi, and inofe especifclly the ElB[’cror 
Fi;f4^rick II. and Iicwis IX. king of France, not 
only toenar; the most barbarous laws againstJiefe- 
tics, and to conmiit to the flames, by the ministry 
of public justice, tliow* who were pronounced su<*h 
by tbe inquisitors, but als^i to maintain the in- 
qillsitors in their office, and grant tiiern their pro- 
tection ui the most ojien nnd soleuin manner. 
The edicts to this purjw'se issued out liy Frede- 
rick II. arc well known; edicts sntricieiit tcj'liave 
b^cited the greatest horror, and wliirb have rcii- 
dert^hthc most illustrious piety nnd virtue inea|)ll- 
ble of 8:l>Lig'iidm the cruellest death such as had 
the misfortune to he disagreeable to«the inquisitors. 
I’hese abominable I.iws ^.vere not, however, suf- 
fieient/d restrain the just imlignation of the jm‘o- 
ple ligainst those inhuman judges, whose barbarity 
was accompanied with sAi|>erstiti<»ii and am^gance, 
with a a[)irit of susoicjon mid perfidy; nay, • ven 
with temerity aiicl imprudence. Accordingly, 
they tvere insulted by the multitude in many 
places, were driven in an ignominious manner out 
of some and were pul to deatli in others; 

and Conrad, of IVlarpurg, the first German in- 
quisitor, who derived his commission from Gre- 
gory I X., w^as one of the many victims that were 
ancriiiced on (his oc-casion to the vengeance of the 
jmblle, which liis iiicrrdihlo liarbantieshad raWd 
to a dreadful degree of vehemence and fury. 

This diabolicartrilmmil takes cognizance of 
heresy, Judaism, Mahometanism, sodomy, and 
polygamy ; and tlic people stand in so much fear 
of It, that parents deliver up tlieir ehirdren, hus- 
bands their wives, and masters thtdr servants, to 
Its officers, without daring in the least to murmur. 
The prisoners are kept for a long time, till they 
themselves turn their owm accusers, and declare 
the cause of their imfirisoninent, for w'hich (hey 
arc neither told theit crime, nor confronted w'itn 
witnesses. As soon as they are iinjirisoned, Ineir 
friends go into mourning, and sjioak of them as 
dead, hot daring to solicit their pardon, lest they 
shoirtd be brought in as accomiilifces. When there 
is no shallow of prtwil ugaiii.st the pretended crimi- 
nal, he is discharged, utter snflering the most cruel 
tortures, a tedious and dreadful imprisonment, 
and the loss of tlie greatest part of his effects. The 
sentence against prisoners Ls pronounced publicly, 
and with extraordinary solemnity. In Portugal 
they erect a theatre capable of hordiiig*thrce thou- 
sand iMirsons, in which they place a rich altar, and 
raise Be;hs on each side, in ttie form of an amphi- 
theatre. There the prisoners are placed, ami ovar 
against them is a nigh chair, wlnthcr they are 
railed one by one. to hear their doom from one of 
the inimisitors. These inihappv i>ersoi),s kno.w 
what they are to suffer by the clotnes they wear 
that tlay : those who appear in tKeir own clothes 
are discharged on paying a tine; those who have 
a santo benitOy or slniit vf'ho'V coat without 
sleeves, charged with St. Andrew’s cross, have 
tticir lives, <)Ut forfeit all their etiect.s; those who 
have the resemblance of tiames niaile of rt*d serge 
sewed U|X)n their santo liev^ito, without any cross, 
ar^ pj^rdoned, but threatened to ho burnt if ever 
ther<!|«Iapse ; but those who, besides those ilames, 
bn their santo benito their own picture sur- 
rounded with devils, aie condemned to expire in 
196 
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the flames. The inquisitora, who arc ccclcai*#- 
tics^ do not pronounce the sentence of death, but 
form and read an act, in which they say, that the 
criminal, being convicted of such a crime, by his 
own confossiob, is with much reluctance delivered 
to the secular power, to lie punished according to 
his demerits; and this writing they ^ve to the 
seven judges, who attend at the right side of tho 
altar, a ltd immediately pass sentence. For the 
conclusion of this horrid scene, !M*e A ct or Faith. 
We rejoice, however, to hear, that in many Ro- 
man Catholic countries the inquisition is now 
shift. May the Goil of mercy and love jirevent its 
ever iK'ing employed again ! Baker's History 
of the hufiiisitioTi ; and Li'inboTcfCs History of 
the Inquis-Uiorty translated by Chandler ; a View 
of the Intpdsiition in Portugal in Gedde^'s 
Prat I ft { Bo.ralle's History of the Inquisition, 
INtfiPlRATlON, the conveying of cr-tain 
extraordinary and su^iernaturol notions or mo- 
tion.s into the soul ; or it denotes any suiiernatural 
innuc'ncc of God niKin the mind of a rational 
il^reaturc, whereby hi* i« formed to any degree of 
intclliM'tual improvement, to which lie, could not or 
would not, in fuet, have attained in Ins present 
cireumstunees in a natural way. 'i'hus the pro- 
ph' ts ure said to have spoken by divine inspira- 
th 1. All inspiration of superin ten derici/y in 
Wi ich God doi's so intluence and direct the mimi 
of any [lerson as to keep liiin more secure from 
error in some various and complex discourse, 
than he w* uhl have been merely by the use of hia 
natural faculties. — Plenary superintendent in- 
spiraHony wdiich excludes any mixture of error at 
all from tlm |>erfc)nnnnee so HUjicrintended. — 3. 
Inspiration of clevationy where the faculties act 
in a regular, and ns it seems, in a common man- 
ner, yet are raised to an extraordinary degree, so 
that the composure shall, uiion the whoK», have 
more of the true sublime or pathetic than natural 
gening could have given.— 4 Inspiration of sug- 
gestum, where the use of the faculties is super 
seded, and God docs, as it were, speak directly to 
the mind, making sucli discoveries to it as it could 
not otherwise have obtained, and dictating tho 
very w'ords in wdiich such discoveries are to bo 
communicatful, if they are designed ns a message 
to others. It is generally allowed that the Scriji- 
tures jWere written by divine inspiration. Tho 
matter of them, the spirituality and elevation of 
thfir design, tho majesty and simplicitv of their* 
style, the agreement of their various parts; their 
wonderful clficacy on mankind; the candour, 
disinterestedness, and uprightness of thr penmen^ 
their astonishing preservation ; the multitude of 
miracles wrought in confirmation of the doctrines 
they contain, and the exact fulfilment of their pre- 
dictions, prove this. It has U'en disnuted, how- 
ever, whether this inspiration is, in the mofel ab- 
solute sense, plenary. As this is a subject of 
importance, and ought to be carefully studied' by 
every Christian, in order that ho may render a 
reason of the hope that is in him, I shall here sub- 
join the remarks of an able writer, who though he , 
may difler from soike others as to tbe terms made 
use of a6ovr, yet I Vni persuaded his arguments 
will be found weignty'atid jwwcrful. “There 
are many things in the Scriptures,” says Mr, 
Dick, “which the writers migl^^ have kncwji, 
and probably did know, by ordinary means. As 
persons possessed of memory, judgment,' and other 
intelloctual faculties whicli are commdti to menif 
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Hiry wen^ abli* to relate certain events in which 
theyjnij been personally concerned, ami to make 
such occasional r'^flectiiins as were 8ugr»t‘sttvl by 
particular subjects ami occurrenct's. In thesis 
cases no suriornatural influence was n.ec-essary to 
invi;Toratp their minds; it was onlv nccctwarv that 
they should l>e inrallihly prew'rvejl from error. It 
^ is with refi|x>ct to such^passaires of Scripture 
‘ alone, as did not exceed the nahiral ability of the 
writers to compose, that 1 would admit the notion 
af stipcrinlemlencp, if it should lie admitted nt all. 
Perhaps tliis word, of estublishctl use and 

almost undisputed auti^^ritv, should Ih' enllrely 
laid aside, as msuflicient to exprc»ss even the low- 
est ^egrcc tif inspimtion. In tin* ])as«age8 of 
Scriptun* which wc are now considering, 1 c<»n- 
cejve tiu* writers to have In'en no^ mendy super- 
intended, that tlu'v might comniil’ no error, hut 
likewise to have iVeii rnovcil or excited by the 
Holy Gho.st to record particular ev<*nt.H, ami wt 
down jiarticular ohscryalions. I’he passages wril- 
t<*n in ci*)rise<]uencc of thodio'ction and under the 
earc of the Divine Sjnrk, may he said, in an in- 
ferior sense, to h<? inspired ; whejk'us, if the men 
had written them nt tlie siiggeslion of their owm 
spirit, they would not have pf).ssc 3 .s<*<l any more 
autliority, though they had hcAUi free from error, 
than those ]iarls of profane writings which arc* 
agreeable t<i truth. 

2. “ There are other parts of the Scriptures in 
which the faculties of the writers were BU[ierna- 
turally invigor.ited and elevated. It is irn)>osRihle 
for ua, and jierhaps it v\ms ru»t fKiasihle for thhin- 
»[Hred person himself, to determine wlu re nature 
ended, and inspiration !»eean. It is enough to 
know', that tliore an‘ many parts of Scripture in 
whicli, though the unassisted mind might have 
proceeded some stejw, a <hvine im])nls<‘ was ne- 
cessJiry (o enable it to advanee. 1 think, for 
exanijde, tlnil the (‘vangeliMs could not have 
written (he ln'»torv of Cliri.st if they had hot on- 
joyed miraculous aid. Tw'o of them, IV'Jalthew 
and John, aecomiiauicd our Saviour during the 
space' of til ree ye.irs and a half. At the clow of 
this [H'riod, or rather ‘-everal years after it, wdien 
tliey wnde tlirtr Go«|)elR, w<5 may he certain 
that Ihcy had forgotten irianv of his discourseN 
and miracles; th.jt they recollected others indis- 
tinctly; and that they would have Iweii in dan- 
ger of producing an inaccurate and unfair ac- 
count, by confounding one thing witli another 
Besides, fiom so large a mass of piirlit ulars, mt-il 
of uncultivated minds, who wen* not'm the habit 
t>f distingniRhiiig and clL-silying, couhl not have 
made a pro[H*r selection; nor would imtsohs iiii- 
skilled in the art of comjMisitnm havelwen able to 
express themselves in such terms as should in- 
sur(| a faithful rrprescntaluui of doi’trines and 
and with such dignity as the nature of (he 
aubjj*ct required. A divine inlliience, therefore, 
must have Immmi exerted on their muuls, by whudi 
their memories ami judgments were sircngth- 
ened, and they were tmahled to relate the doc- 
“^trines ajid miraclo.s of their Master in a manner 
the best fitUxl to impress tlwlreaders />nheir his- 
toijes. The promi.*ye of the-^loly GhoR to bring 
,to their remembrance all things whatemwer 
Christ had said to theni, proves, that, in writing 
their liistoriea,*their mental jiowcrs were endow- 
ed by hb agency, with more than usual vigour. 

• • “ Puither ; it must be allowed that in several 
.* pttMiigea of Scripture there is found such eleva^ 
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tion of thought atuFof style, as cJearly ahowa thar 
tlic |X)wcr8 of the writers were raiscHl alxivo thefr 
ordinory pitch. If a j>rr»on of mpderato tabttlB 
should give as elevated a deseriptioa of the non- 
jpdy and nttrihutgi o( God, or reason as pro- 
foQiKlIy on the mysterious doctrines of religioD, 
as a, man of the most exalted, genius aruT^wton- 
sivc learning, we (^ould^iiot fail to be convinced 
tliut he wii.s sii))ernatu rally assisted ; and tlio 
conviction wouUl ho still stronger, if liis compo- 
sition shniilfl far transetmd the iiighm efl'ortu of 
tlfe human 'mind. Some of the sacred wriu«ra 
were CJken from the lowest ranks of life ; and 
yet f^mtinients so dignifi«*d, and ropn*s('ntationB 
of iflvin#' things so grand and majestic, occur ip 
Rhcir writings, that the noblest lliglits of luv^an 
gonius, when com^sircd cold 

atbl insipid. ^ 

3. “It is manifest, with respect to many pas- 
8age.H of Sorintiire, tliut the subjects of w'hicn they 
treat must nave lieen direct fy revealed to Iho 
writers. I'hcy could not have been known by 
any natural means, nor was the knowledge of 
them attainable by a simple elevation of tho 
faculties. With the faculties of an angel wo 
could not disretver the puriKises of the divino 
mind. I’bis degree of inspiriition we attribute 
to those w'ho were ornpowc'red to revrtl heavenly 
mysteries, * wliicli eye bad not si’eii, and ear had 
not heard,’ to those who were si’iit with jiarticular 
messages from God to bis |)eople, und to those 
who were oinploved to pri'dict future events. The 
plan of redenqition U'lng an etloct of tho sove- 
reign conncil.s of heaven, it could not have, been 
known Imt by a coimniviicallon from tho Fa 
ther of IJght. 

“ 'Fbitrtiind of inspiration has Wn called tlie 
inspirntion of hugffe$iwn. It is neiMJIess to dis- 
pute al>out ti wold; but s'ug^rstion seeming to 
I'Xpress an operation on tin* mind, by wliieb ideas 
areexciteil m it, is of too limited a Hlgnificatam to 
ilenotc the various modes in which the projilielu 
and apostles were niude uc(|uninted with su|ier- 
natura! truths. God revealed himself to them 
not only by suggestion, but by dreams, visions. 
v<ilres, and the ministry of aiigcis. '^I’liis degree, of 
inspiration, in strict propriety ofsperieb, should Ixj 
^•alI^■d rrvfj^afiim; a word pnd’erable, to PUggrs- 
tum, lieeaiise it is exjireHsive of nil tho ways in 
vvliici: ( Jo<l communicated new ideas to the rniiulA 
of hiH M-rvants. Jt is a wor<l, too, elios<*ri by the 
llolv Ghost himsidf, to signify the disi'overy of 
truth** formerly unknown tx> the a|x>stleH. I'he 
last IxHik of tlie INew Tivtamenl, which is a col- 
lection t>f pFopliecies, U calli'vl the Revtialion of 
.lcr.ua Chn^t. I’aul savs, that Imi received the 
(iosjiel hy ' rc7'f‘/ftium i tlial ‘by revelation the 
mysli*ry w'ns made known to him, which in other 
ages w'as not made known unto the sons of men, 
as it was then revealed unto his holy ajiostles 
and proplu-ts by the Spirit;’ and in another 
place, having blwervcd that ‘eye hotl not neon, 
nor ear la*.ard, neith<*r had entered into tho heart 
of man (he things which G<kI had prepaVed lor 
them that love him,’ he adils, ‘ But f»ofl bah 
repealed them unto us by bis Spirik’ Kev. i. 1 ; 
Gal. i. 12; Kph. ii. I (ki‘r. ii. *.>, 10. 

“ 1 have^ot namcB to designate the other two 
kinds of iriHfnration. The n.'mies useii by Dod- 
dridge and othera, Superintendence, Blevation, 
and Suggestion, do not ctaivcy thevidf^ stikted in 
t^e three preceding poiiieulars, and aae tiable to 
R 2 
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Other objections, besides thoec wliich have been 
mentioned. This account of the inspiration of 
tlie Scriptures has, I think, these two recom- 
mendations : that there is no part of the Skri{> 
ture which does . not fall u ruler one or oilier 
the forei^oing heads ; nrfd that ftie di/rt*ren| dc- 
the agency of tlie Divine Spirit on the 
minrls of the dilTcrcnt writers are carefully dis- 
criminated. 

“ Some men have adopted very strange and 
daijgerous notions romieeting the inspiration of 
the Scriptures. Dr. Priestlc}' denies that they 
were wntU'ii by a partieular divine insfacation ; 
and asserts that the writers though men of the 

S t probity, were fallible, and have arttally 
;t(K] mistaken in their narrations apd theia 
q gs. man and his followers find 

it their iroFTPstlo weaken iiiifl set aside tluMui- 
thority of the Scriptures, as fliey have adopted a 
system of religion from whTeh all the (|jstiriguish- 
iiig doctrines of revelation are exeludej. pthers 
consider the Scriptures jis in-pired in th<»se 
plae^vj where they profess to deliver the word of 
God ; but in other ]ilaees, espiriallv in the hiti- 
torieal parts, th(*v aaerilM' to them only the same 
aulhi>riiy wliich is due to tlu' writings of wc-ll-in- 
fonned and upnght men. Hut as thi*^ distinction 
is |ierfv;c.tl5^rl)itrary, having no foundation, in 
any tiling said liy the sacred writers themselves, 
so it is liable to very material objections. It re- 
presents our fjOrd and his a|>ostu‘s, when they 
sjieak of the Old IVstainent, as liaving atU'Sted, 
without any exception or limitation, a iiuinln'r of 
liooks as divinely inspired, while s<une of thorn 
were partly, and some were almost entirely, 
human c.ornpositions : it simpo.ses the writers of 
both Testnnu'iits to have prc»fariely mkied their 
own productions with the dictates of the Spirit, 
ana to have passed the unhallowed eonipound on 
the world as genuine. In fart, by rieiiying that 
they were eamstantly uiuh r infulbblc guidanci*, 
it leaves us Utterly at a loss to know when wc 
should or should not believ'e tliem. If they could 
blend their own storie.swith the revj-lations made 
to them, how eaii I lie eert.iin that llie\ have not, 
on some occasions, published, in the" name of 
God, sentiments of their own, to which they were 
desirous to gain eredit and authority 7 Who will 
assure me oi’ their perfeet fidelity in drawing a 
line of distiiM'tion iH-tween the divine and the 
human parts of their writings? The ileiiial of 
the plenary inspiration of the Scrinture tends to 
unsettle the foundations of our fnilli, involves us 
in doubt and ix’rplexity, and leaves us no other 
moling of ascertaining how much we should b»i- 
lieve, but by an a[>|H^al to reason. But when 
reason is invesleil with the authority pf a judge, 
not only is revelation dishonoured, and its Au- 
thor insulted, Imt the end for which it was given 
Is completely defeated. 

“A question of vimy gn*at importance demands 
our attention, while we are endeav^iuring to set- 
tle, with precision, the notion of the inspiration 
of the Scriptures ; it relates to the words in which 
tte sacred writer.^ have expre8.*ied their ideas. 
I^me tliiiik,rthat in tlic choiec of words they 
were left to their oWn discretion, and that the 
language is human, thouglftiHc matter lie divine ; 
while others believe, that in their expressions, as 
wrt! as in their sentiments, they were under the 
inMItblc direction of the Spirit. It is tlie last 
opinion which apriears to be most conformable to 
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truth, and It may be supported by the follown^ 
reasoning. 

** Everv man, who Iiath attended to the Opera- 
tions of his own mind, knows that we think in 
words, or I hat, when we form a train or rombi- 
nutioii of ideas, vvt* clothe tliem with words ; and 
that the ideas which are not thus clothed are in- 
(ILstinct and confused. Let a man try to think 
upon any subject, niorffl or religious, without tlie 
aid of languagt, and he will either expirrience a 
total t^»»siitioii of thoui'ht, or, os thfs seems im- 
icssihle, at least while we are awake, he will feel 
um|^‘U con.struined, not^ithstonding his utmost 
rndcttvoiirs, to have rn'otirse to words as the in- 
strument of his ojKTutions. Asa groat 

part of the Scripture*? was suggested or revealed 
to the wTiters ; as the thoughts or scnliiiirnts, 
which were jKtrfectly new to them, vvere convey- 
ed into their rnind.s liy the Spirit, it is plain that 
they must have been aceompanied with ivorda 
pro}>er to express tliem; and, consequi^lly, t|iat 
the words w'ere dictated hy the same inliUi'iices 
on the mind which communicaled the ideas. 'I’he 
ideas could not laivo come witliout the words, 
lieenuse without thi iri they could not have Im'cii 
conceived. A notion of the form and qualities 
of a matcri.Tl object inav Iw produced by subject- 
ing to our senst's ; hut there is no conceivable 
mcl vl of making ns aeipiainted with m w a^ 
stri-ei truths, or with things which do not lie 
vvitliiu the sphere, of simsation, but hy conveying 
to ihe niiml, in some way or other, the words 
sigi.ifieunt of iheirl. In all those inrssages of 
Scripture, therefore, whi(‘h were written by reyo- 
latioii, it i.4 manifest that the words were inspir- 
ed ; and this is still more evident with respect to 
those pUMsagcH W'hieh the writiTs thi'niKelves did 
'‘not understand. No miui coukl write an'intidli- 
gihle disroursf* on a subject which he does not 
understand, unless lie were furnislied with thn 
words as well as the sentiments : and that the 
}>cninen of the Scripturi's did not always under- 
stand what they wrote, might be safely inferred 
from the comparative darkness of the dLs]ieiiba- 
Hion under which some of tliejn lived; and it i» 
intimated by IVter, when he says, that the pro- 
phets ‘ inquired and searched diligently what, and 
what manner of time the Spirit of Christ wliich 
was in them did signily, when it testified before- 
hand the sufferingw of Christ, and the glory that 
should follow.’ 1 Pet. i. 10, 11. 

“Ill other |>assages of Scripture, those not ex- 
cepted in whiidi the wTiters relate such things as 
hud fallen witliin the compas.s of their own know- • 
ledge, we shall he disposed to believe that the 
words are inspired, if we calmly and seriously 
weigh the following poiisideratious. If Christ 

{ )rumi8ed to his disciples, that, when they were 
irought lieforc kings and governora for Iqs sake, 

“ It .should la' given them in that same hour vvliat ‘ 
they should s|)eak,rand that the Spirit of their 
Fatlier should ejicak in them,’ Malt. x. 19, 30; 
Luke xii. 11, 13, — a promise w hich eaniint be 
reasonably understood to signify less tliaii that 
both words and sentunents should Ini dictated to 
them, — it fe fully as d^dflilc that they should be 
assisted in the same 'manner when they wrote, 
es{N}cially as the record was to last through all 
ages, and to be a rule of laith to all the nations 
of the earth. Paul a^rms, that lie and t^e othei 
apostles spoke ' not in the words which man'y 
wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy* Ghpat 

■ t. 
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teught,* .1 (?*or. ii. 13 ; and this general assertion 
tnay be applied to theif writings as well as to 
their sermons. Besides, every person who hath 
reflected upon tlw subjeci, is aware of the impor- 
tance of a jjroj^er solocUoii of wonls in expressing 
our sentiments; and knows how easy it is for a 
heedless or unskilful person not only to injure 
the beauty and weaken the efficacy of a diacoursi; 
by the iinproptiety of his language, but, by sub- 
stituting one word fur another, to which it seems 
to be equivalent, to alter the meaning, and ja'r- 
haps render it totally diflerent. IfJ then, the sa- 
»crm writers had not beczi directed in the dioice 
of words, how cxiuld we have been assured that 
those which they have chosen were the most pro- 


per^ [ait not (KMsibie, nay, is it not certain, ^itive, ^oml, and human. 1. 'I'hosetLaro cawd 




that they would have Bometimes expressed thom- 
oelves inaccurately, as many of tnem were illiter- 
■ ate ; and by consequence would have oltscured 
and misrepresenled the truth 7 In this case, how 
could our faith have securely rested on their toati- 
inony? Would not the suspicion of error in 
their writings have I'endered it necessary, Indore 
wc received them, to try them by t he staiidanl of 
reason? and would not the autliority and the de- 
sign of revelation have thus bocm overthrown 7 
We must conriiale, then'fore, that the wools of 
Scripture are from God, ns well as the nuUtiiT; 
or wo shall charge Iiijn with a W'lint of wisdom in 
transmitting his trutlia through a ehminel by 
which they might have been, and most probably 
have been, pollutnl. 

“To the ius{Mration of the words, the differ- 
ence in the style of the sacred writers si'ems to be 
an objeetkm; beeausti, if the Holy Ghost were 
the author of the words, the style might Ik* cx- 
|)ected to Ik? uniformly tiu* same. But in answer 
to this objection it may Iw* olwcrved, that the l5i- 
vine Smnt, wliose oiK‘rations are various, might 
act dilrerently on dillerent i^ersons, arc'ordiug to 
the natural turn of their tmiids. He might enable 
one man, for instance, to write more sublimely 
than aritither, because he was naturnllyof a more 
cxalb'd genius than the other, and tlie subUrt 
aspigiied to him deman(le<l more elevaU'd fnii- 
guage; or he rniglit i>r«xJucc a dillcnTice in tin’ 
fityle of llie same man, by raising, at otic fiiiie, 
his fueiilties above their ordinary state; and by 
leaving them, at another, to act according to their 
native energy under his insjiection nndcontroul. 
We should not suf)])ose that insjnration, cvec^in 
its liigher degrees, deprived those who were the 
nubjects of it, of the use oi’ their fucitltics. They 
were, indeexi, the organs of the Sjiirit; hut they 
were conseious, inUdligent organs. They were 
dependent, hut distinct agents, and the o|M?ralion 
of their mental jiowers, ihough elevabxl and di- 
fected by su{icrior influence, was analogous to 
their ordinary mode of proct'dure. It is Msy, 
fiiercfore, to conceive that the style of the writers 
tif the ScriirtuTOs should dilfer, just as it wouUl 
have ditlered if they hod not l»een insjiired. A 
perfect uniformit}' of style coukl not liave taken 
place, unless they had all been ins^ured in the 
flame degree, and by ir^spiration tlieir faculties 
had hetm completely eiis[K*nded, lb that divine 
tj^pths were conveyed by them in the same pas- 
sive manner in which a atfords a inssage to 
water, or a trumpet to tnc breath.” See Dick's 
Essay on the Inspiration of the Scriptures ; 
Hanker on Plenary Inspiration; ^Appendix to 
i9d voL of Doddridg&a Expositor ; Calatny and 
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Bennett on ifispiyition : Dr, Stennei' on tho 
Authority and Use qf Scri^urt ; Parry s In^ 
quiiy into the Nature and Extent qf the Inepf^ 
ratifin of the Apostles ; Brown's Nat. and Ren. 
Religion^ p. 78 ; and article Christunjty and 
SciwpTiJiiF, in this 

l|iSTlNCT, that jwwer which ai?ts and 
ini[jbls any creaturj;? to any jiarticiilar maniil^df 
conduct, not l»y a view of the Iwneficial cons^ 
tjucnces, but merely from a strong impulse flup- 
}K>s<*d necessary in its etfccla, and to bo given 
theiii to supply the place of reason. a 

INSTITUTE, INSTITUTION; an esti>. 
blished custom or law: a prc<*ept, maxim, or 
priiciple. Institutions may be considered as po- 


poAtticc institiitif)ns or precjgnta which pxe not 
founded uimn any reiiflon^II[]IW<^.W*lo those 
to whom they ‘ are given, or discoverable by 
them, but which apo observed merely l)ccause 
some siif^or has comrnatid<*d them. — 2. Moral 
are those, the reusons of which we si'e, and the 
duties of which arise out of the nature of the case 
itselti jirior to exlernal r4>mmnud. — 3. //uman, 
art* generally applied to those inventions of men, 
or means oi' lionoiiring Got], which are not afi^ 
{Htinted hy him, ati<l vvhit'h are numerous in tlie 
cliurrh oi BoUie. mul too many of^iem in Pro- 
te-ttaiit churches. BuUqr's Analogy^ p. 214 ; 
Itoddrulgc's Lee. leet. ir>8 ; Robinson's Claude^ 
217, vol. i. and 25H, vol. ii.; Burroiigk's two 
lyisr. on Positive InsiUiUUms ; Bp. Jioadlcy's 
Plain At rounty p. 3. 

IN'rEGRrrV, purity of mind, free from any 
undue bias or principle, Prov. xi. Many hold, 
tlmt a'e(*r(ain artful sogueity, fuundt'd upon know- 
letlge cd’iiu* world, is Hu; l>est conductor of every 
one who would be a successful adventurer in 
life, and that a strict attention to integrity would 
lead thcfii into danger nnil disfress. But. in an- 
sw<*r to this, it is Justly td>M?rved, 1. That tho 
guitlanee of integrity is the safest under which 
wc can be pLu*cd ; that the rouil in which it 
leads ns is, u^kiii the. whole, the freest from dan- 
gers, Prov. ill. 21, tfir. — 2. It is unquestionably 
tlie most honourabh* ; for inU'grity is the fpunda- 
ti4m of all that is high in character among man- 
kind, Prov. iv. 8. — 3. It is tlie naKrt; cunduc'ive to 
lelieify, J’hil. iv. (i, 7 ; Prov. iiL 17. — 4. Such a 
rharaetor con look forward to eterxiUy witliout 
dismay, Bom. ii. 7. 

IN’J'KiMPEHANCE, excess in eating oi 
drinking. 'I'his is tlm general idea of it ; but 
we may oliwrve, that whatever indulgence un- 
dcrriiines the health, impairs the senses, inflames 
the passions, clouds and sullies the reason, (ler- 
verlB the judgment, enslaves the will, or in any 
way disorders or debilitates the faculties, may be 
ranked under this vice. Boo article T£Mp£A- 

AN'CK. 

INTERCESSION OF CHRIST, his in- 
ter]K)sing fiir sinners hy virtue of the satisfartion 
he made to divine justice. 1. As tojhefad itself 
it is evident, from many places of Scripture, that 
Chri.-4t jdeads with God in favour of fiis people, 
Rohl viii. 34 ; Heb. viL 25 ; 1 Jqhn ii, 1. — 2. As 
to the manner of U: tlie appeaniricc of the high? 
priest amoDg the* Jews, in tw rirestmce of God, 
on the day of atonement, when lie ofleml bofor# 
him tho blood of^he sin-oflerin^ ia at large le- 
ferrod to hy St. Paul as Ulustraiing the interces- 
sion of Christ, Heb. iz. 11^ 14| ^ 2G{ x 19| 21. 
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CAiIrt appears ^fore God ^th ^ils own body ; 
but whether he intercedes vocally, or not, cannot 
l>e known, though it is most probable, I think, 
that he does not : however, it is certain thaA he 
does not inierce<lc in like manner as when on 
earth, with prostration of bnly, Jries and tutors, 
woiilu be quite inconsistent with his spte 
ol’ exaltation and glory ; nor supplicating an 
angry -judge, for |)eace is made hv the Mood of 
the cross ; nor as litigating a point in a court of 
judicature ; but his intercession is carried on by 
allowing himself as having done, as their surety, 
all that law and juj^tice could require, liyrepre- 
senting his blood and sacrifice as the ground of 
his people’s acceptance with the Father, Re^ v. 
G^John xvii. S-t. — 3. 'I'he end of Chjild's In-i 
tcTcessieziJm not ^o-'hinind the Divine Being of 
any thing' wW/^TTlie would otherwise forg«*t, nor 
to pcrsuadi- him to any tiling which be is not dis- 
posinl to do; Init it may serw to illiistn^te the ho- 
liness and majesty of the Father, and tlie wisdom 
and grace of the. Son ; not to say that it ruay 
have other unknown uses with resiiect to the in- 
habitants of Uie invisible world. He is repre- 
fented, also, as oflering up the pmyers aixl praises 
df his people, whieli iKJcoine aceeplable to God 
through him, Rev. viii. 3, 4; Fleb xiii. 15; 1 
Pot. ii. 5. He there pleads for tlio conversion of 
his unconverted oncsi and for the consolation, 
preservation, and gloritkuifion of his peojile, John 
xvii.; 1 John ii. 1, '1. — 4. Of the propeities of 
Christas intercession we may observe, 1. 'Fhat it 
is authoritative. Ho intercedes not without 
right, John xvii. 94 ; Ps. ii. 8. — 2. Wise : he un- 
derstands the nature of his work, and the wants 
of hi^ people, John ii. 25. — 3. Righteous : for it 
is founded ui>on justice and truth, 1 John iii. 5; 
Heb. vii. 2d. — 4. Cornp.sssionate, Hel>. ii. 17; v. 
8; Isa. Ixiii. 9. — 5. Ho is the sole »dvoi'4ite, 

1 Tim. ii. 5. — d. It is perpetual, Heb. vii, 25. — 
7. EtHcaoimis, 1 John ii. 1,2. — 5. The we 
should make of Christ’s intercession is this; 
1. We may learn the wonderful love of God to 
man, Rom. v. 10. — 2. I’he durability and safely 
of the church, Luke xxii. 31, 32; Isa. xvii. 2-1. — 
3. The ground wij have for (ximfort, Heb. ix. 
24; Rom. viii. 31. — 4. It should excite us to 
offer up prayers to GikI, us they arc accejdable 
through him, Rev. vaii. 3, 4. See Charnock's 
Works^ voj. ii. p. IIOI); Mavcl's Works^ vol. i. 
p. 72 ; Doddridge's Lect. vol. li. p. 294. 8vo.; 
Gill's Body of Dir. vol. ii. p. 12(». 8vo. edit.; 
Brown's Nat. and Belig. p. 348 ; Berry 
Street IjCC. No. 18; Ridgley's Body of Diri- 
ni/y, kiues. 55. 


INTERDICT, an ecclesiastical censure, by 
which the chundi of Rome forbids the p«3rform- 
■nce of divine service in a kingdom, province, 
town, &c. This censure has Ix'en frequently 
executed in France*, Italy, and Germany; and 
In the year 1170, jwjie Alexander 111. put all 
England under an interdict, forbidding the clergy 
U> perform mjiy part of divine service, except bap- 
tizing infants; t^ing confessions, an<] giving ah- 
iolution to dying jienitents; but this censure 
[leing liable t<* ill-consequences, of promoting 
libertinism and a neglect of religion, the succoeu- 
ing popes have very seldom mftde use of it. T liere 
was also an interdict of jieraons, who w^rc de- 
prive of l^neht of attending on divine ser- 
vice." Pat&ular persons were also anciently 
Interdicted of fire and water, which signifies a 
WK) 
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banishment for some particular offence ; by this 
censure no jierson was permitted to receive them, , 
or allow them fire or water; and being thus 
wholly deprived of the two necessary elements of 
life, they were, doubtless, under a kind of civil 
death. 

INTEREST IN CHRIST, a term often 
made ustt of in the religious world ; and implies 
our having a right to claim him as our mediator, 
surety, advocate, and saviour, and with him all 
those R)>iritual blessings which are purchased and 
applied by him to tbo.se whom he nas redeemed. 
The>erm, "haring a right to rluim him," per- 
hajis, is ])referablf to that often used, "being 
enabled to claim him" ns many have/iri interest 
4 in ('Jhrist wlio arc dehtitute of that assunihcc 
which gives them a comfortable Hc*nse th<*reof — 
Ridgley'st Dir' 228, 3d edit. ; Pike's Cases of 
Conscience, p. 130. 

INTERIM, the name of a formulary, or con- 
fossion of faith, obtruded upon the I’rotisKtants,' 
after the death of Luther, bv the einjieror Charles 
V., when he had (lefeuted their forc 4 ‘s. It was 
so called, lieeause it was only to take ))luce in the 
interim, till a general council sliould decide all 
the points in question l>etweeii the Protestants 
and C-»tholicH. The oceasion of it w.isthiB: — 
The .qieror had made choice of three divincis 
riz..l .)ius Piling, bishop of Naumberg; Michael 
fleliliiig, titular bishop of ftidon ; ond John Agri- 
cola, jrreacher to the elector of Branden burgh; 
who ilrew up a ]»rojert, conbisting of 25 articles, 
concerning the jioints of religion in dis[»utc be- 
twivii the Catholiits and Protestants. 'I’he con- 
troverted iK>ints werei, the state of Adam l)eforo 
and after nis fall ; the rcd(*mption of mankind by 
Jesus Christ; the justification of sinners; charity 
a’nd good works ; the coiiiidence we ought to have 
in God that our sins arc remitted ; the church 
and it.s true marks, its yiower, its authority, and 
nunistei-s.} the jiojh' and bishops ; the sacraments ; 

I lie nms.s; ,(Jic commemoration of saints; their 
uitercession ; and pniyers for the dcaiL 

The euqieror sent this jiroject to the pojie foi 
his approbation, which he refus'd : whereupon 
Charles V. puhlislnxl the imperial constitution, 
called the Interioi, when*in he diM'lared, that “it 
I was his will, tliat all his Catholic dominions 
.should, for the future, inviolably ob.s«‘rve the cus- 
toms, statutes, and ordinances of the universal 
church ; and that those who had separated them- 
selves from it, should either reunite themselves ti> 
it, or nt least, conform to this constitution ; and 
that all should quietly expect the decisions of the 
general council.” 'This ordinance was publislied 
in the diet of Augsburgh, May 15, 1548 ; but this 
device neither pleascif the rxi^ie nor the I’rolcst- 
ants; the Lutheran preachers ojicnly declarcti 
they would not receive it, alleging that it re- 
e.stablished poix^ry: some chose rather to quh 
their chairs anti livings than to subscribe it ; nor 
would the duke of Saxony retvive it. Calvin, 
and several others, wrote against it. On the 
other side, the einjieror was so severe against ' 
those who refusetl to apumt it, that he disfran- 
chised the oLies of M&gilcburg and Constance 
for their opposition. 

INTERMEDIATE ST ATE, a term made 
use of to denote the state of the soul between 
death and the resurrection. From the Scriptures 
speaking frequently of the dead as sleepii^ in , 
their graves^ many have supposed that the sou^ 
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i(!«pps till iho resurrection, i. e. is in a state of 
entire insensibility. But against this opinion, 
and that the soul, after death, enters iuiineiliately 
into a state of reward or puniHliiueiil, the follow- 
ing passagi's seem to Ix} conclusive, Map. X\ii. 3; 
Luke x\ni. 42; 2 Cor. v. 0; Phil. i. 21 ; Luke 
xvi. 22, 23; Rev. \i. 9. Sec articles RK-srauEL- 
TiON Sotr., and Tctuhe S tatk ; JJhhop Law's 
Append uv to his 'Phrort/ o/* I?ch\‘fion ; ts’arrh's 
JAght of Nature pursued; Itcnnct's Olam 
ffaneshamhot, Or Vine of the Inlmnrdiatr 
State; Archihafd Cufujihefi's View of the Mid- 
dle State ; Arihdearon Jilaehbvt ne's HistoMral 
View of (he Coufroerrstj rorirci niu "- on Jn/cr- 
mediofe S/iiiTf and the separate FIa istc.icc of the 
Soul*betineen JJeafh and the fj^cuernl Jtesurrec- 
tion ; 111 which last the reader will find a large 
account of the writing.s on this subject, from the 
beginning of tlie R( formation to almost the pre- 
sent time. See also, Doddridge's Lectures^ lecf. 
219. 

- INTKllPR ETING f)F TONGUES, a gift 
bestowed on tlie ajioritles and jiriniitive. Chris- 
tiaUH, bO that in a mixed nssembW, consisting of 
neraons of differeMl nations, if one sjioke m a 
language nni1er-.t<Kxl by one ]»art, another could 
rcjieat and tmnd.ite what he said into iliOereiit 
Ianguagt‘s umb'rbtiwl by others, 1 Cor. xii. 10; 
XIV. 5, 1), 13. 

INTOLERANCE is n word chiefly used in 
^reference to those persons, churches, or siK-u tit'a, 
who do not allow men to tfnnk for themsidves, 
hutinipow. on them articles, <*ree<ls, ceremonies, 
&0., of tlieir own desising. See Toi.eration. 
Nothing is more abhorrent from the genius of the 
Christian religion than an intolerant spirit, or an 
'intolorant churc)i. “it has inspiretl il« votaries 
with a savage feriK’ity; has jilungt'd the f.ital dag- 
ger into innoeent blood; de]K)])uiate(l towns and 
Kingdoms; overthrown states and emjun's, arul 
brought down the righteous vengeance of Heaven 
uix>n a gnilty world. The pretence of 9U|H'rior 
knowlefe’, sanctity', and authority for its suj»- 

S ort, is thi^ disgrace of reitson, thc^rief of wis- 
oin, and tlie p.iroxv.sm of folly. To fetter the 
conscience, is injustice; to en.snarc it, i«an act of 
Bftcrilege ; liut to torture it, by an attempt to force 
its feelings, is horrible intolerance; it is the most 
ahandiaicd violation of all the maxim.s of religion 
ami morality. Jesus Clirist formed a kingdom 
purely .spiriiual: the ajMiatIcs exen ised only a 
^liritual anfhorily under tlie direel ion of Jesus 
Christ; particular churches were unitisl only by 
faith and love; in all eivil affairs they bul mitlcd 
to civil magistracy ; and in ndigious conc/ riis they 
were gov<‘rne<l by the reasoning, advice, and ex 
hortations of their own officers: (heir censures 
wer« only honest repnoofs; and their excommu- 
picatioriH wf r<‘ only lieclarati uis that such oflend- 
ers, Reing incorrigible, were no longer arcounUxl 
meml>erB of their communities.” Let it ever he 
reniemberei], therefore, that no man or men have 
authority whatever from Christ over the coii- 
Bciences of others, or to persecute the iieraong of 
any whose religious pnneiples agree not with 
their own. See Lowell's Sermons, 6; Ho- 
hinson's Claude^ vol. ii. p. 227, 299; Sanrin's 
Ser. 3rcl vol. p. 30, preface ; IjOckc on Govern- 
VLcnt 'and Tokration, 

INTREPID n'Y, a disposition of mind unaf- 
• fected wjth fear at the approach of danger. Re- 
’ $oluXi(m either banishes fear or sunnounts it, 
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and is firm on all ocl^asions. Courage Is ifnnti* 
tient to attack, umlertakes iKildly, riuI is not lea* 
sened by difficulty. Valour acts with vigour, 
give# no way to resistance, but jiursues an enter- 
prise in spile of s»pposititn. JJrareri/ knows no 
ieiir;|it runs rKilily into danger, and pnders ho- 
nourfto life itself!! /n/i'cpidiVy eneounters 
greatest perils vvith the utmost euoliit’ss, and dares 
even prcsimt death. See Coliia(;k, Eoin rruoE. 

INVESTITURE, in rrclesiaHlieal policy, is 
the act of conferring any lienefice on another, sit 
was etistoinnry for princes to innke invostiluro of 
mdcvsiastical benefices, by delivering to the per- 
son ^ley hail chosen a pastoral stall’ and u ring, 
'fhe nt'^mnt of this ceremony may lie seen i»# 
l^rge hv Afoi-hrim's Krrlesiaslical IJislury, cent, 
xi. part ii. chap. 2. 

IN VIS IRISES, a name of distinction given to 
the disci})les of Osiiyider, f'laciiis, iTlyrieun. 
SwenlfeId,sS,'C., IxTMiise the^ denied thr]>cr|K'(.Utti 
visibility of the cimreh. 

I N V f )n A 'r I f > N, a calling upon ( lod in prayer. 
It is generally corisidcri'd as the first part of that 
necessary duty, and inciiidc.s, 1. A making men- 
tion of one or mOre of the namea or titles of Uoil, 
indicative of the object to whom we pray. — 2. A 
declaration of our desire and design worship 
him. And, 3, A desire of his assistunce^uid ac- 
ceptance, under a sense of our own unworthiiiesf^ 
111 tlie ehurch of Rome, inrnealion also signifies 
adoration of, and prayei-s to the saints. Tlieeouii- 
eil of Trent expressly teaches, that the saints who 
reign with Jesus ('hrisl olfer up their piayerato 
Gim! for men, and condemn those who maintain 
the contrary doctrine. The. F'rolcstaiits ctnisum 
and reject this opinion, ascjintrary to Scrintnre; 
^Jeny the truth of the fact ; find tliink it fiighly 
u 11 reasonable to suppose that a liiniti'd, finite be- 
ing, should he in a manner oinnipresimt, and, at 
one and the same tune, hear and allend to the 
pravers that are otfered up to him in Engluml, 
(’hiiifi, and Pern ; and from licnce infer, that H’tlio 
saints cannot hear their re<|ucst, it is inconsiHtcnt 
with common seiibi. to address any kind of 
pniver to them. 

IRR ES1.STIHLE GIlAf 'E. See Giiace. 

ISDR ANl Kl, a drnomiiiatioii vvlik'li apfa^ared 
in Russia alKint the year itififl, and OHsimicd thia 
naiMi*, which signifies the multitude of the. elrcL 
BTit they were called by their udvrrs.irics Rol- 
,skolsnika, or the srdilious taction. 'J'hcy pro- 
fes.scd a religious 7>‘al for the lettiT of the lioly 
Scriptures. 3'hey maintained that there is no 
KulHirdiiiiitiim of rank among the faithlul, and 
that a tJhrislian may kill himself for the love of 
Christ. ' * 

ISRAELI TF'S, the drw'endants of -Israel 
who were at first called VJehrews, by reason 
of Ahralfam, who cuma from the other side of 
the Eiinhmh's; and afterwards Israelites, from 
Israel, tne fatl^cr of the twelve jatriarchK; a^ il, 
lastly, Jews, particularly alter their return trom 
the captivity of Babylon, liecause the trilie of Ju- 
dah was then much stronger and rnorr numerous 
than the other trilies, and foreigners had scarce 
any knowledge of this tri^ie. For ihft bistoiy of 
tJiis js'ople, si’e article Jews. 

ITINERANT PREACHERS, (hose* who 
are not settleiJ over any particular oongregatiorL 
but go from place to place for thr.^puriMjs*’ of 
preu^iing to, and instructing the ignorant. A 
great deal baa been said against |>criioi^ of tlftf 
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cIcflf.Tiption ; ami, it must bc'acknowleJ^ed, that With perseverance, it forms the grand method of 
there would not be so much necessity for Uiem, spreading wide, and rendering 4‘fficacioiis, rcli- 
wcTc every nunister of his parish to do his duty, gious knowledge, for - great refortiintions and 
But the sad declension of morals in nmny places ; revivals of religion have uniformly been thus 
the awful ignnranci) thalt prevail) as Ut tlod and effected ; and it is cspi'cially sanctioned by the 
• real religion; the little or no exertion of hose example of ChrlHt and lus apostles, and recora- 
W^o are the guides of tlie [)eo]»le.: “ villages Wtle mended os the. di vim* method of sprrading tho 
up of a trsdn of idle, profligate, and miserable Gosjicl through the nations of the earth ; itinc* 
poor, and where the barliarous rhymes in their rant prc&ching having almost always preceded 
church-yanls inform us, that they are all either and made way for the solid miiuatry of regular 
go^e or’ going to heaven ihrst* things, with a pastors. But it is a work which requires jiecu- 
varicty of others, form a suffici<*nt reason for liar talents and disftobitions, and a ja’culiar call 
every able and 1 ) 0 nevolent jicrson to step forward, in GikI’s providonce; and is not rashly and 
arid to do all that he can to enlighten the minds, hastily to he ventured msm by every novice who 
lessen the miseries, and promote the welfare of has learned to 8[M*ak alxiut tlie Gospel, and has 
his fellow-crcaturcs. A clorgyinan of th^ church tnore zeal than knowledge, prudence, humility, 
of EngUreJ^ fo.-rv.iK*etable talents, very judiciously or PX|.>eripnce, An unblemished character, a 
observes, that, •‘Notwithstanding ftie prejudices disinterested spirit, an exemplary dead ness to the 
of mankind, and the indiscretions of some indi- world, unaffected humility, deep acquaintance 
viduals, an itinerant teacher is one the most with the human heart, and preparation for en- 
honournhle and useful characters that can l>e during the cross nut only with holdncsf^ hut with 
found U[)on earth ; and there needs no other meekness, ]>atience, and sweelness of temjier, are 
proof than the experience of the church in all iiidisj>ensahly necessary for such a service.’’ 
ages, that, when this work is done properly, and 
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JACOBITES, a sect of Christians in Syria onother found SnnfTf^rsf for St. AvgusHne's 
and Mcsojiotamia ; so calU'd, either from Jacob, Vorch ; and fiithcr Vi‘ron iormed A Gag for the 
a Syrian, who livc<l in the reign of the eiiqieror Jitnsenisfs', &c. In the year 1(150, sixty-eight 
Mauritius, or from one Jacob, a monk, who flou- bishops of France suhwrilVd a lettiT to jwjx* In- 
rished ill the year 550. nocent X., to obtain an inquiry into and eomlem- 

The Jacobites are of two sects, some following nation of the /ivt* following {)ro[K)sitions, extracted 
the rites of the Latin church, and others contiiiu- from Janseiiius’s Augustiinis . 1. Some of Gml’s 
ing separated from the cjiundi of Romo. There <• commandments are irnjwsbihle to be ohsi'rved by 
is also a division among the latter, who have two the righteous, ev^en though they endeavour with 
rival patriarchs. As to their iM'lic'f, they hold hut all their }K)wer to accomplish them. — ‘2. In the 
one nature in Jesus (.iirist : with resjiect to pur- state of corrupted nature, we are incapable of re- 
gatory, and prayers for the dead, they are of the sisting inward grace. — 3. Merit and demerit, in a 
same opinion with the Greeks and other eastern state of corrupted nature, do not depend on a 
Christians. They consecniU* unleavened hrt*ad liberty which excludes necessity, but on a liberty 
al tlio eucharist, onfl are against confession, ho- which excludes cj^mstraint. — 4. I’he Semi^iela- 
licviiig that it is not of divim* institution. gians admitu*d the necessity of an inward pre- 

JANSENlS'rS, a sect of the Roman Catho- 1 venting grace for the iierlormniice of each par- 
lies in Prance, who f )llow('<l the Opinions of Jan- ticular act, even for the lw*ginning of faith ; but 
senius (bishop of Yj;res, and dvx'tor of divinity of they were heretics in maintaining that this grace 
the universities of Louvain and Douay,) in rela- was of such a nature that the will of man was able 
tion to grace and predestination. cither to resist or obey it.— 5. It is Scmipela^an- 

In the year lillO, the two universitiea just ism to say, that Jesus Christ died, or shed his 
mentioned, and particularly father Mohna and blood, for all mankind in general, 
father Leonard Celsus, thought lit to condemn the In the year 10.52, the jxqH? ap}>ointed a congre- 
^inions of the Jesuits on grace and free-will, gation for cxainining into the dispute relative to 
This having 8<'t the coirirovcrsy on lixit, Janse- grace. In this congregation Janst*nius was con- 
nius opjxjsed to the doctrine of the Jesuits the uemned ; and the bull of eondeiimation published 
sentiments of St. Augustine, and wrote a trea- in May, 1053, filled all the puipifs in Paris with 
Use on grace, which ho intituled August inufi. violent outcries end alarms against the Janserists. 
This treatise vyas attacked by the Jesuits, who In the year 1056, ix»pe Alexander VIT. issued out 
aam^d Jansenius of maintaining dangerous and aimtlier hull, in whieJi he condemneil the live pro- 
heretical opinions; and a tier wards, in 16*12, ob- [Kwitions of Jansenius. How'ever, the Janseriists 
tained of pope Urban VIII. a formal eondeinna- affirniod that these profiosilions were not to be 
tion of the Ireatist' wrote by Jansenius ; when the found in this Ixxik ; but that some of his enemiea 
partisans of Jansenius gave out that this bull having caused them to be printed on ft sheet, in<^ 
was spuriouSk and composed by a person entirely serted theni in the book, and thereby deceived the 
devoted to tSie Jesuits. AlVr the death of Urban jw|)e. A last Clement XI. put an end to the 
Vm., the a0iiir of Jansenism Ix'gan to be more, dispute by his Constitution of July 17, 1705, in 
warmly controverted, and ‘gave birth to a great which, after having recited the consUtuUons of 
number of polemical writings concerning grace ; his predeccaeors in relation to thils afikir, he de- 
and what occasbned some mirth, wero the titles dared, ‘'That, in order to pay a proper obedience 
which each party gave to their writings ; one to the papal constitutions concerning tlie present i 
writer published the TbicA qf St, Au^ietineg question, it is necessary to receive them vriUi a 
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respectful Bilencc.” The clergy of Parie, the 
■ame year, ap[)rovccl and acce|jtcd thia bull-, and 
none dared to oppose it. This is the famous bull 
UnigevUns^ so calle<l trout its beginning with the 
wor^ Umgcnitiib Dei Filius^ which has 
occasioned so nnich confusion in France. 

It was not Onlv on account of their embracing 
tlic doctrines of Augustine, that thc^Jesuits were 
so embitter'd against them { hut that M'hich of- 
fendtid the Jesuits, and the other creatures of the 
Roman poiitilf was, their strict piety, and sever* 
moral discijiluie. The Jaiiseriistt. cri^d out amuiisl 
the corruptions of the church of Rome, HntU'orii- 
plained that neither its dot'trincs nor morals re- 
tained any tract's of thrar liirioer purity. They re- 
proached the clergy with nn universal depraxation 
of sentiments and inanncrs, and an entire forget- 
fulness of the dignity of their chdhicter amj the 
duties of their vo<’ation ; they censur'd the licen- 
tiousness of the inonastic orders, and insisted upon 
the nccesaity of reforining their disiujiline acct»ffl 
ing to the rules of sanctity, alislinem'c. and self 
denial, iJiat were originally prescrilietl hy their 
lesixjctive founders. 'J'hey niaiiitaiiied, also, that 
the (leople ouglit to he earefully in.striKted in all 
the doctrines and precepts of Chrisfiaiiity ; and 
that, for this pur^Kis#', tin* Holy .Serif ilures ami 
public liturgies shoul/l lie ortererl to tlicir js’riisal 
111 tlieir mother tongue; and, finally, they UK>k4‘(.l 
upon it us a matter of the highest moment to ]»er- 
puade all Christian.s that true piety did not con- 
sist in the ob.sc‘rvaiice of j>om{xms rites, or in the 

. |X’rforinnn<'-c of external acts of devotion, but in 
inward holiness and divine love; 

Notwithstanding the above-mentioned senti- 
ments, tlie Jaiisi'iiists liavc Ijecn accused of su- 

• )x;rstition and fanaticism; and, on account of^l 

• their severe discifdiiio and practice, have Is'eii ' 
denoininati'd Rigor hts. Jt is said, that tlu‘v 
made rejs'iitaiice coimiat chiefly in those volun- 
tary sulleritigs which the transgressor inllicteil 
iifion himself, in jiroportion to the nutifre of his 
crimes and the degree of his guilt. 'l*hey t«)r- 
turrd and macerated tlu'ir bodies by {aiinful la- 
bour, exci'Hsive alistinence, continual prayer, uial 
contemplation ; nay, they carried these austeri- 
ties it i.s sjiid, to so high a jiitch, as to place merit 
in them, and to consider those as the sacred rir- 
iivis of rnunitanre wlio had gradually put nn end 
to their days hy their excessive abstinence ami 
labour. Dr. Haweis, howe>er, in his Chun-h 
History, (vol, iii. f). 4(i.) seems to form a more 
favourable ojanion of tlu*m. “1 ilonot,” says he, 

• “readily nv.eive the accusations that Papists or 
Protestants have ohjecU'd to them, as over-rigoi- 
ous and iaiialic in their devotion ; hut 1 will ad- 
mit many things might he liluineable ; a tincture, 
of, [H>iH*ry migtit drive them to push luonkisli 
austerities too far, and secretly to place some 
merit in mortification, which they in general dis- 
claimed ; yet, with ail that oin be said, surely the 
root of tlie matter was in them. When 1 ^'ead 

^Jaijst'iiius, or his discifiles Pascal or ^uesnel, 1 
bow before such dlttinguishcil exccllemnuK, and 
conffMiH thipD my brethren ; shall 1 say my fathers ? 
U’heir jirincipics are pure and cvangflical ; their 
morals formed upon the aixwties and prophets ; 
and their zeal to amend and convert, blessed with 
eminent suceess.” 

JEALOUSY is that particular uneasinesB 

, .which /irises from the tear that some rival may 
mb us of the aflectioii of one whom we greatly 
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love, or eusfHoion that he has already done it. 
The first sort of jealousy is inseparable from Ihve 
liefore it is in possi'ssion of its ol>j«H,*.t ; the latter M 
generally mischievous, and always trou 
blc^mc. ' 

jfeHOVATl, one Of tlie Scripture names of 
God| and [teculiar to him, signifying the 
who is m'if-eYisteiittand gives existence to otheia. 
The name is also given to Christ, Is. xl. 3; and 
is a proof of his godhead, Matt. iii. 3 ; Is! vi.; John 
xii. 41. The Jews htid ho givnt a veuerution for 
this nanu'j that they left oil' the ei^iui of 
nounciiig it, ^whereby its (ri^e pmiitmciation was 
forgotten. They iH'lievc that wliohocver knows 
the 'true pronuucialion of it cannot fail to bp 
dieiml «fl'Go<i. 

JIvSUlTS, or i/u; Sucieti/ t^^esus: g famous 
n'ligious order of the Romish clmrcli,Toiin(led by 
igiiatius Loyola, ii Spatii.sh knight, in the six- 
tei'iith ce|j|tury. The plan which this fanatic 
fcamed of its constitution aiKl laws, was suggest* 
cd, UH he gave out, hy the immediate iiispirotion 
of Heaven. Rut, notwithstanding thiH high pre- 
tension, his design met at first with violent op|>o* 
Mtion. The [)o|S', to whom Loyola had applied 
for the .sanction of his Hiilhority to ronfirin the 
iiiKtitution, referred his petition to a eoiiiniitter of 
(‘urtlinals. They repreM'iited the establishment 
to he iinnrceK.sary as well as ilaiigeroiis, and Paul 
refused to grant his upprohalion of it. At lust, 
Loyola removed all his scnipleH, an offer which 
it was im{H>Hsihle fi»r any pope to rcMst, } Ic pro- 
)Mwd, that Is'sidi'H the three vows of poverty, of 
cliastitv, and of monastic ols'diem'e, which are 
common to all the orders of regulars, the iiiemhers 
of his socit'tv should take a fourth vow of obe- 
dience ft) the })ojK*, hinding tliemsi'lves to go 
vvliithersoi'ver he should command for the service 
ofrvligioii, ami without requiring any thing from 
the holy see lor their support. Ala time when 
the pa|)sil authority had rei I'ived such a shock by 
the revolt of so iiuiiiy nulioiis from the Hoinisn 
church, at a time when every [jart of the isipish 
system wa.s atlueked with so much violence and 
succeKK, the aeqiiiKition of a body of men, thus 
|»»Tuliarly devoted to the see of Home, and whom 
it might set ’m op|>usitii>n to all its enemies, was 
.III 4>(»ject of the highest consequence. Paul, in- 
stantly perceiving this, confirinnl the iiistitulior. 
of the Jesuits by his hull ; grunted tiie most arriplo 
privileges to the rneinliers of the HiM'iely, and iij>- 
pointed Loyola to l)e the first general of the order, 
The event fully justified Paul’s discernmenl in 
exiK*ctiiJg such beneficial consequeiiceh to the seo 
of Rome fi'om this institution. J ii less than Imlf a 
C4*iitury the society ohlained estahliHhiuciits in 
every country tliat adlien-d to the Roman ( 'utholic 
church; its fK»wer and wealth inerrased ama- 
zingly ; the number of its ineinhers liecame great ; 
their character as well as accAirnpIishmeiits were 
still OTeator; and the Jesuits were celibratinl by 
the friends ftiid dreaded by the enemies of the 
Romish faith, as the most able and enterprising 
urdeFin the chun*h. 

2. Jesuits^ ohject oj the order of. — Tlie primary 
ol*j<'ct of almost 'all the inoiuiblic orders is to se- 
iMirutomen from the world, and fn'iu any cuiiMsrn 
in its uflkira. In tM wditude and silem*,® of tho 
c*low*er, the monk is caul'll to work out his iMdva- 
tion by exttbordinary acts of inovriiicution and 
piety. He is dead to the world, and ouglU not to 
mingle in its transactions, kle con be of no 
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)H;n^nc U) niankiiid bat by hit example and by his 
prayers. On iho contrary, tlic Jesuits arc taught 
to consider themselves as formed for action. They 
are chowm soldiers, bound to exert theinstfves 
continually in the scrvice^f God,^nd of the wpe, 
his vicar on earth. Whatever tends to insfruct 
' th^ignorant., whatever can 1 m 3 of use to redaim 
or '>j>pose the enemies of tlie holy see, is tludr 
iirop<jr object. That they may have full leisure 
for this active service, they are totally exeinpte<l 
froip thrMC functions, the |jerformaiice of which 
is the cliief 4|^iness of other monks. They apjioar 
in no proces.siofis ; they praetise no rigorous aus- 
terities ; they <lo not cc'nsume one half of their 
in the rej>etilion ol tedious olKees; hut they 
are required to attend to all tiu; transaetionv ol th(^ 
world, o^yjeco^y^nf the induenec which these 
may have ujxjii religion : they are dir^ch'd to study 
the dis|H)sition of ])ersoiis in high mnk, and to 
cultivate their frieiKlship; and, hy tlwj^veiy con- 
Htitulion and genius of the order, a spirit of action 
anil intrigue is iniu.sed into all its inenibers. 

3. Jesuits^ ]» L altar Ltn:s oj their 'puliey aixd 
government . — Other orders are to bi^ eoiisulered 
as voluntary a.ssocialions, in wliich, whatever af- 
fects the whole body, is regulated by the common 
suH'rage of all its tneinls'rs. lint Loyola, full of 
the ideas of iinphc'it obedience, which kc liad de- 
rived from his military profession, upjKiinted that 
the goveinment of his order should Im; purely 
monarehical. A general chosen for life, bv dcjiu- 
ties Irom the sevi'ral nrovinees, {MissesseJ jHiwer 
tlmt wUs hujjreme aim jndetH*ndent, exleiiding to 
every person and to every ea.se. To liis commands 
tJiey were required to yield not only ()Ut\vard 
obimionee, but to re.sigii up t<i him the inclinations 
of thi'ir own wills, and the sentiments •of their 
own understandings. Such a singular form ol 
policy could not tail to impress its character oiiuH 
tlie luemhcrs of tiie order, and to gi\c a jx^uliar 
toree to all lU operation's. 'I'lierc has not Uen, 
tierliapa, in the aniuls of maiikiiid, any example 
of such a jK'rleet d«s|K)tisin exercised, nut over 
monks shut up in the cells ot a convent, but over 
men dibj“rsed among all the nations of the earth. 
Aa the const It 111 hins of the order vest in tlie gene- 
ral such absolute domiiiioii over all its memliers, 
tliey carol Lilly piovide for hi.s being perlectly in- 
foi'iiied with re.s|K\-t to the character and abilities 
of his suhject.s. JCvery novice who ofler.s himself 
for a eandidale -lor entering inU) the or4ler, is 
obligixi to mainfcHt his conscience to the superior, 
or u jH'rsoii appointed by him; and is required to 
confess not only lii.*, sins and defects, hut to dis- 
cover the inehnatiuns, (lie jiassions, and the U'jit 
.of the soul. 'i.'liis iiianifeslution mu.st lie renewed 
every six months. Kach menihei i> directed to 
observe the wools and actions of the novices, and 
are bound to disclosii every thing of iiiqMirtaiiee 
concerning them to the suiktiof. In order that the 
scrutiny into llair clioraeler may be as complete 
ns ^K)ssible, -i long noviciate must empire, during 
which they puhs through the several gmdatioiis 
of rank in tlie society ; and they must have 
attained the tull age ol thirty -Um'e years before 
they can lie admitted to take the final vows by 
which they bt'come professed mombers. By 
tliese various methods, the sfipciriors, under whose 
immediate iii.spoction the novices arc placed, 

, acqmrc n thorough knowledge of their dispiosition 
and talents ; and the general, by cxai>iining the 
laegisters keut for this pur|>ose, ia enabled to 
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cbooM the inctrumento which his a^Iute mw« 
can Employ in any service for which he tliinks 
meet to destine them. 

4. Jesuits^ progress the power and tT^uerwe 
of. — As it was the prolesseil intention of this or- 
der to labour with unwearied i.eal in jiromoting 
the salvation of men, this engaged them, of course, 
in many active functions. From their first insti- 
tution, tliv'V considered the education of youth as 
“Iheir peculiar province : th€*y aimed at being spi- 
ritual guides and confessors ; they preached fre- 
quenily, in order to instruct the people ; they set 
out uc missionaries to (convert unlH‘licvi«g nations. 
Before the expiration of the sixteenth century, 
the^ liad obtained the chief direction of the edu- 
cation of youth in every Catliolio country in Eu- 
ropi*. They had become the conle.ssors of almost 
all its monarefis ; a fiyiction ot no small impor- 
tance in any reign, but, undor a weak prince, 
sufierior to that ot minister. They witc tlie spi 
ritual guides of almost every jicrson eminent lor 
rank or power ; they iiossessi'd the tiighest degree 
of confidence and interest witti the papaj courf^ 
as the most zealous and ahli* (‘hampions for its 
I authority ; they iiosscssed, at tiitrcreiit fieriods, 

I the direction of the most considerahle courts in 
jEunqa'; they mingled in ail ufitiirs, find took 
part - very intrigue aiul revolution. But while 
they I usailvanced in pow<*r, they inrrensed also 
iiiwMjIth: variouR exj)edieiits were devised fi>r 
eluding the obligation of the vow of poverty. Be- 
sides ihc sources of W’eallh common to all the re- 
gular clergy, the Jc'suits })Os.s(‘sBed one which wu.s 
jMTuU.ir to themselves. Under the pretext of 
promoting the 8iiec.ess of tlieir missions, and of 
tacililatiiig the sup|H»rt of thiiii missionaries, they 
phtciined u 8]H*eiiti lici'iice from the court of Rome, * 
to trade wdtn tlie nations which tlii’y laboured to 
convert; in eorisetiueiiee ot this, tliey engaged in 
ttirextensive and lucrative eommeree, iHithin the 
I'.ast and West Indies; they ojiened wareliouses 
in dillereiit parks of Euroju', »n whieJi tliey veml- 
ed their eomnuHlities. INot satistied wiih trade 
alone, they imitated the example ol otlier corn- 
rtierciid societies, and aiiued at 4»btaining settle 
nieiils. ^I'hey accjuirrjl jiosi^e.ssion, ae(y»rdingly, 
of the large ami fertile province ol Paraguay • 
vvhicii stretclies acro.ss the southern continent of 
Aiuerica, fnaii the bottom of tJie moiintninH of 
Potosi to the confines ol the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese settlements on the banks of the rivir IJe la 
Plata. Here, indeed, it must b<j confessed, they 
were of wTvice: the^’ found the mhahitants in a 
state little dilferent Irom that wliich takes place * 
among men when they first begin to unite to- 
gether; strangers to the arts; subsisting ])rcca- 
riously by iuinliiig or lisliing; and hardly ac- 
qiiaiiiUid wdth the tirst principles of suhordinutimi 
and govcrnmciil. The Jesuits set themselves to , 
instruct and civilize these savages : they taught 
them to culti\ate the ground, build houses, and 
brought them to live together in villages, d:e^ 
They made them taste the sweets of fioeiety, and 
trained them to arts and 4naiiufai;turos. Buch 
was their ^wer over them, that a lew Jesuits 
presided oi%r some hundred tiiousand Indians. 

But even in this DK'ritonoii.'i efibrt of the Jesuits 
for the g<Kxl of mankind, the genius and spirit of 
their order was discernible : they plainly aimed 
at cstablisliing in Paraguay an ipdeiicndfnt eiiv- 
pirc, subject to the society alone., and wliiph, by • i 
tbo superior excellence of its constitution aip 
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pulif^ could scarcely liave foiled to extend its 
aominioD over all the southern eoniineirt o# 
America. With tliij view, in onler to prevent 
the Spaniards or Portuguese in the adjacent set- 
tlements from acquiring any dangerous tnfluenw 
over the jieople witliin the limits of thi' province 
subject to the society, tho Jesuits ei idea voii n't! to 
inspire the Indians with hatrcxl and contempt of 
these nations; they cut off all intcTvoursc be- 
tween thw subjects and the Spanish or Portu- 
guese settlements. When they were obliged to 
admit any p<*rsori in a public chai^cter fnini the 
neighbouring goveriinientH, they did not piyimit 
him to have any coiiverwilion with their subjects; 
and no Indian was allowed even Ui enti'r the 
hou^ where thcsi; strangers resided, unless in 
the presence of a J<\sqit. in onler to render «any 
comaiunicn.tioii lietw ecn them as dllRcult as pos- 
sible, they industviously avoblcd giving the In- 
dians any knowledge of the Spanish or any other 
EuTojx'an lun^Uitirc; but cnconraged the <liHe- 
rent tribes winch they bad ci\ili 2 ed to ac4|inre a 
o^rtapi dluieetof the Indian tongue, and Jabonred 
to make that llie universal language throughout 
their dnniinions. As all these precautions, willi- 
out military Jorcc, would havi; been insurticu-nt to 
have ri'iidered tbcir eTnjare secure nnd perma- 
nent, they instructed their subjects ui the l-’uro- 
|»ean art of war, aial formed them into bodi«‘s 
cx)mplet4'ly armed, and well <!iscipliiie(l. 

5. ./cA'MiV.?, j}( rniriuiis cjf'ncts of thi^' order in 
uri/ sucicti/. — 'J'liougb it must Ik* eonfessed that 
the Jesuits cultivated the study of aneieiit litera- 
ture, and contributed much towards the progress 
of polite loarninj'; though^they have produced 
e.nuncnt masters in every branch of science, nnd 
(Jan boast of a numU^r ul ingenious authors; yet, 
unhappily for mankind, their vast influence lias^ 
liecn often eirrte<l with the most fatal effects.. 


Such was the tendency of that dwcifilirie ohserved 
hy the BCKjioty in forming its inenihers, and such 
the fumianu’ntal maxims in its constitution, that 
every Ji'suit was taught to regard the interest of 
the order as the, capital object to which every 
consideration was to lie sacntici'd. Aa the firob- 
perity of the order was intimately connected with 
the preservation of the papal authority, the Jesuits, 
influcnci'd hy tho same yiririciplc of attachment 
to the interest of their society, have liecti the most 
'zealous patrons of those doctrines which fend to 
exalt ccelcsiaBtical power on the ruins oP civil 
government. They have attrilmted to the couit* 
of Rome a jurisdiction »» extensive nnd absolute 
• as was claimed by the most presumptuous pon- 
tiffs in the dark ages. They have icontoiided for 
tho entire independence of ecclesiastics on the 
civil magistcates. They have published sueh 
tenets concerning the duty of upjj^ing princes 
wno were enemies of the Catholic- faith, as coun- 
teiianced the most atrocious criiiujs, and tended 
to dissolve all the ties which connect subjects 
with their rulers. As the ordi r derived both 
reputation and authority from the zeal with which 
' it stood forth in defence of the Romish church 
against the attacks of the reformers, its members, 
proud of this distinction, have considered it as 
their yieculiar function to combat tlie opinions, 
xnd to check the progress of the Protestants. 
They have made use of every art, and have em- 
ployeij every weapem against them. They have 
^ set" themselves An opposition to every gentle or 
Iplerafing measure .in their favour. They have 
\ aoftsi 
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incessantly stirred u|> against them nil tlie ivgie 
of ecclesinstu'id and ciulperBecuiuai.-^Wboevef 
recolh*cls tlie eventH W'hich have luipjioned in 
Europe during two centuries will find that th^ 
Jesuits may justly In* eonsidi red us responsihlo 
for inowt ot the p^nieioul elli'i ts arising from tliat 
corrupt nnd dangerous ensui^lrv, from those ex* 
travugnnt lenels coyceriiing ecclt siahtical pov^r, 
and from tliat intolerant Kpirit, wliicji have licon 
tilt* disgraeo of tlie ehuveh of Rome throughout 
that ]ieriod, nnd which have brouglit qo many 
ealuinitics upon society. • 

C. ./c'jfiMV.v, dounfoil in Evnrjte . — Such wero 
the laws, the iKilu-y and the genius of this forini* 
duhle order; ot whieh, however, a perfect know* 
k‘dge l]|ls only been attuiiiahle of late. Kuro|# 
had ohwrved, for two centuries. the iimlutiun and 
flower of th^ order; lint while it itli Iniiny fatal 
e(llr-(s of th^se, it could not fully diseern the 
eauses to which they ftere to be iiiqiuted. It was 
jUimcc^uninfed with many of the snigulnr regula- 
tioiiH in the fxilitieul eonMituti(*n or government 
of tlkj Jesuits, ivhe-li f •rniod the entiTfirising 
spirit of intrigue (hat, dihtiiigiiishefi iLs members, 
and elevated the body itselt to siu li a height of 
flower. It WHS a fundainental maxim with tho 
Ji'Miitv, from their lost instil ution, not to publish 
the rules of tlu'ir onk r: ihi'se tliev kept coneeiil- 
ed ns an inqieiK tiiihlc iuvNlriy. 'J'liey never emii- 
immieated them to stiangeis, nor even to the 
gre.ihr part ot their own niembi rs: they refused 
to finwhiee them when nquired hv courts of juf*- 
tiee; and, by ii strange eoh cism in fiolicy, the civil 
fKiwer in diJIerent ctmntries authorised or con- 
nived at the esiahlishineiit of an order of men, 
whohe constitution uiul laws were eoneealtd with 
a Kolieitnde which alone was a good reason lor 
I having excluded them. During tlie nrosceuliona 
which have been carried on against them in J’or- 
tugiil and France, the Jesints lisive hei'ii so in- 
eoiisidenito as to finMhiee the rnyshTiouH volumes 
of their institute. Hy the aid of these authentic 
records, the pniunples of their goN eminent may 
he deliiK'ated, and the sviurces of their fiower 
investigated, with a degree of certainty and jire- 
ciKion whieh, previous to that event, it was im- 
possible to attain. 

'I’lie |H'rniciouR effects of the sjiirit nnd consti- 
tution of this order rendered it early obnoxious to 
some of the pririeifial powers in Europe, and 
gradually brought on its downfall, 'J'liere is a 
■Veniarkahlo fi«>sage in a sermon on ached at Dub- 
lin hy Archbislioj) Hiown, Wi bmg as the 
year 1551, and which may he considered as 
almost prophetic.. It is as tbllows: “Hut there 
are a new iraternity of late sprung up who call 
themselves Jesuits, whieh will deceiv(3 manyi 
much after the f?eril)es and Plianseea’ manner. 
Amongst the Jews they shall strive to aliolish 
the truth, and shall come very near to do it. For 
these sorts will turn theinsrlves into severoJ 
forms; Vwithfthe heathen, a heathenist ; with tlio 
atheists, an atheist; with the Jews, a Jew; 
witli the refomicTs, u reibnnade ; purfioscly to 
know your intentions, your mindH, your heartfii 
and your inclinations, and therel)^ bring you, at 
la.st, to be like the f(M>l that eaiif in his hearl^ 
there was no G<xl. . -These shall In? njiread over 
the whole world, shall la* admitted into the couik- 
cilsof princcia, and tliev never the wiser; cliani>> 
ing of them, yea, xuiil^ing vour prince# revetil 
their hearts, and the secrete tnereiu, bjkI yet they 
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not perceive it ; which will ihap^n from falling^ ii|e of to deacribe Jesaa Christ. This languagi^ 
from the law of God, by neglect of fulfilling the wMdh is very copious, would have aflbrd^lowci 
law of God, and by winking at their sins ; yet, in terms to express an inferior nature; but it could 
the end, God, to justify his law, diall sudikniy have afforded none higher to eipress the nature 
ciit off this society, even by the Imnd of those/wlio of the Simrcme God. It is worthy of olwerva- 
have most succoured them, ami made u»o of tion, too, mat these writers addressed their writ- 
them; so that at the end they shall l)ecoine odious ings, not to philosophers and scliolars, but to 
tolill nations. They shall be worse than Jews, the common people, apd consi^uently used 
having no resting-place ujam earth; and then words in their plain, popular signification. — 
shalla Jew have more favour than a Jesuit.*’ This The common people, it seems, understood the 
aingular passage st'ems to accomplished. The words in our sense of them ; for in the Dioclesian 
crajsjror Charles V. saw it ex{)cdient to check persecution, when the Roman soldiers burnt a 
their progress in his dominions: they were exnell- thx^^gian city inhabited by Christians; men, 
cd England by proclamation, 2 James L, in 1(!04 : women, and children submitted to their late, call- 
Venici*, in lt)()G; Portugal, in 1759; France, in in g upon Christy tub God over al^.. — 2. Com- 
1764; Spain and Sicily, in 1767; and totuklv supc jiare the style of the New Testament with the 
pressed and abolit^cd by |)o|x; Clement XlV. in state of the Jews at the time of its publicaiioru 
1773. P/ne. B'fil.: Mosheim'^s Ecc. Hist. ; flar- In the time of Jesus Christ, the Jews were zeal- 
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JESUS CHRIST, thd'Lord and ^aviour of 
mankind. He is caliod Christ (anointed,) be- 
cause he is anointed, funiishcd, and sent by God 
to execute his mediatorial office ; and Jesus (Sa- 
viour,) bccau.s(5 lie c^irno to save his people from 
their sins. For an account of his nativity, offi- 
ces, death, resurrection, &<*., the reader is referred 
to those articles in this work. Wc shall here 
more particularly consider hisdivinity^iumanity, 
and character. 'I'he divinity of Jesns Christ 
BGfMTis evivlent, if wc consider, 1. The language 
of the New Tesfatnent^ and compare it with the 
state of the Pa^an world at Iht time tf Us pub- 
lication. 2. 11 Jesus Christ were not God, the 
writors of the New IV'stament discoveivd great 
injiidiciousnesH in the choice of their words, and 
adopted n very incautious and dangerous style. 
The whole world, except the small kiicgdoni of 
Judea, worshipper! idols at the tirno of Jesus 
Christ’s appearance. Jesus Christ; the evan- 
gelists who wrote his history; and the apostles, 
who wrote epistles to various classes of men, pro- 
posed to destroy idolatry, and to establish the 
worship of one only living and true God. To 
effect tliis purpose, it was absolutely necessary 
for those founders of CliristiftUity to avoid confu- 
sion an<l obscurity of language, and- to express 
their klens in a c(x)l and cautious style. The 
least expression that would lend to dtify a crea- 
ture, or countenance idolatry, would have been a 
source of the greatest error. Hence f*aul and 
Barnabas rent their clothes at the very idea of 
the multitude’s confounding the creature with 
the Creator, Acts xiv. The writers of the New 
Testament knew tliat, in speaking of Jesus 
Christ, extraordinary caution was nccessorj'; yet, 
when wc take up the New Testaniout, we find 
•uch expressions as these : “ The word was 
God, John t. 1. God was manifest in the flesh, 

1 Tim. iii. 16, God with us, Matt, i, 23. The 
Jews crucifieil the Lord of Glory, 1 Cor, ii. S. 
Jesus Clirist is Lord of all, Acts x. 36. Christ 
is over all ; God blessed tor ever, Roni. ix. 5.” 
These are a few of many propositions, which the 
New Testament writers lay down relaltive to 
Jesus Christ, If the writers intonded to affirm 
the divinity j>f Jesus Christ, these are words 
of truth and seberness; if not, the language is 
incautious and unwarrantabU^ ; and to address it 
to men prone to idolatry, for the purpose of de- ^ 
atroying idolatry, is a strong presumption against i 
iheir inspiration. It is remarkable, also, that the 
richest words in the Greek language are made 
206 . 


ous defenders of the unit^ of Gotl, and of that 
idea of his perfections w Inch the Scriptujes ex- 
‘cited. Jesus Christ and his a^iostles • professed 
the highest regard for the Jewish Scriptures ; yet 
the writers ot the New Testament described 
Jesus Christ by the very names and titles by 
which the writers of the .Old JVstaraent had d«v 
scribed the Supreme God. Compare Exod. iii. 
14, V Wh John viii. 58; Js. xliv. b, with Rev. i. 
11, I , Deut. X. 17, with Rev. xvii. 14 ; Ps. xxiv. 

10, • uh I Cor. iL 8 ; Hob. i. 7, with Luke ii. 11 ; 
Dan. V. 23, with 1 Cor. xv. 47 ; 1 Chmn. xxix. 

11, with Col. ii. 10. If they who described Jesus 
Chrmt to the Jews by these sacred names and 
titles intended to con\ey an idea of his deity, the 
desi'ription is just and the applieation safe ; but 
if they intended to descrilxi a mere man, they 
were sumly of alt men the most preposterous. 
They chose a method of recommending Jesus to 
the Jews the most likely to alarm and enrage 
them. Whatever they meant, the Jews under- 
Btood them in our sense, afid took Jesus for a 
blas])hemcr, John x. 38.-T-3. Cimpare the per- 
fections which are ascribed to Jesus Christ in 
the Scriptures^ with those which arc ascribed to 
God. Jc>sus Christ declares, “All things that the 

I Father hath ore mine John xvi. 15 : a very 
I dangerous proiiosition, if he were not Gofl. *Thc 
writers of revelation asiiribe to him the same per- 
fections which they ascrilie to God. C oinpare 
Jer. X. 10, with Is. ix. 6; Exod. xv. 13, with Hcb. 
i. 8; Jer. xxxii. 19, with Is. ix. 6; Ps. cii. 2^1, 27, 
withlHcb. xiii. 8; Jer. xxui. 24, with Eph.J, 20, 
23 ; 1 Sam. ii. 5, with John xiv. 30. If Jesus 
Christ 1x5 Gtod the ascription of the perfections 
of God to him is projxjr ; if he be not, the apos- 
tles are diargeable with weakness or wickedness, 
and eitlier would destroy their claim of in8))ini- 
tion. — 4. Consider the works that ape ascribed to 
Jesus Christy and compare them with the claims 
of Jehovah, Is creation a work of God 1 “ By 
Jesus Clirist were all thuiga created,” Col. i. iC. 
Is preservation a work of God? “ Jmiis Christ 
upholds all things by the word of his power,” 
Hcb. i. 3. Is the mission of the prophets a work 
of God? Jesus Cluist is the Lord God of the 
holy prophets; and it was the spirit of Chiist 
which testi^ed to them beforehand the sufierings 
of Christ, and the glory that sliould follow, Nen. 
ix. 30; Rev, xxii, 16; 1 Pet. i. 11. Is the sab 
vation of sinners tlie work of God ? Christ is 
tho Saviour of all that believe, John iv. 42 *, Hcb. 
v. 9. Is the forgiveness of sin a work of GuJ?^ 
T^ Son of Man hath power to forgivb 
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Afatt. ix. 6. The same might be said of tlie illu- 
mination of the mind ; the wictiijcation of the 
heart ; tlie jesurroction of the dead ; the judging 
of the world ; the glorihcation of the righteous ; 
the eternal punishment of the wickcil ; all which 
works, in one part of Scripture, are ajscril^ed to 
God, and all which in another part ofScripture are 
ascrilied to Jesus Christ. Now, if Jesus (Christ U* 
not Gvxl, into what contradictions thaso wriU^rs 
must fail! They contradict one another: they 
cj)ntradict themselves. Either Jesus Christ is Go<l, 
or their conduct is unaccountable.— 5. Consider 
that divine worffhtp which the Script ureit cl^im 
for Jesus Christ. It is a conunand of God, “ Thou 
shaJt worship the Lonl thv God, and liim only 
shalt'thou serve,” Matt. Yet the Serip- 

tures command “ all tlie angels of God to worship 
Christ,” llcb. i. G. Twenty tiineft, in the New 
Testament, grac^, mercy, and peace, arc imfJorcd 
of Christ, together with the Father. Baptism is 
an act of worship ]K‘rlnrTncd in his name, Matt, 
xxviii. 19. Swearing is an act of worship; a 
solemn 'ap^x^al in im[Kirtarit cases to the omni- 
scient God ; and this a])f<‘al is made to Christ, 
Rom. ix. 1. The commilting of the soul to (io<l 
at deatli is n snered act of worship; in tlie per- 
formance of this act Stephen died, s;iving, Lord 
Jesut^ rccj'ive my spirit, Arts vii. r>9. ^J^hc whole 
host of heaven worship him that sitteth iijioii the 
throne, and the Lamli for ever and ever, Rev. v” 
14, 15. — (i. Ohserrr the nppHrntion of Old 
tamerit passas^ci, whhh belong to Jehoruh^ to 
JesiLs in the Sew TcstamciHf; and try whrttu'r 
you can acquit the writers of the Sew 'Vrsta- 
menl of misrepresentation^ on supvo'^tfion that 
Jesus is not Ood, St. Paul says, ” We shall ail 
stand Iwfore the judgment-.seat of ( Jhrist.” That 
we shall all be judged, we allow; but how do you 
prove that Christ shall be our judge ? Becanse, 
a<lds the ajiostle, it is written, “ As I live, s:iith 
the Lord, every knee shall how to me, and every 
tongue shall confess to God,” Rom. xiv. 10, 11, 
with Is. xlv. 120, &c. What sort of reasoning is 
this? ITow d(K's this apply to Christ, if Christ 
he not G(hI ? And how dare a man o note one 
of the most guardcil pas.sagcs in the ( )Id l’i*sta- 
raent for such a purpose? John the Baptist is 
he who wus spoken of by the proiihet Ksaias, 
saying, Prepare ye the way, Matt. in. 1, 3. Isaiah 
saith, Prejiiin* ye the way of thk Loan; make 
straight u higliway for ouu Gon, Is. xl, 3, »Scc. 
But what hi3 John the Baptist to do with all 
this description, if.J(*sus Christ lx* only a niessen- 
•ger of Jehovah, and not Jehovah himself? for 
Isaiah saitli, I'rejiare ve the way of Jehovah 
Compare also Zecli. xli. 10, with John xix. 31, 
37; Is. vi. witlj .lohn xii. 39; Is. viii. 13, M, with 
1 Pet. ii. 8. Allow Jesus Christ to bi* God, and all 
the3e applications are projier. If we deny it, the 
‘New Testament, we must own, is one of the 
most .unaeeountablc comixisitions in the world, 
calculated to make easy tilings hard to be under- 
stood. — 7, Examine whether events have jiisti- 
fed that ntMion of ChrLslianily which Ihe^ro- 
phets gave their countrymen of it^ if Jesus 
Christ be not God. The lialling of tbf Gentiles 
from the worship of idols to the worship of the 
one living and true God, is one event, which, the 
propliets saldj^the coming of the Messiah should 
bring topaas. ' If Jesus Christ ho Go<l, the event 
lUtHwera the prophecy ; if not, the event is not 
iSunc id pass, for Chmtbns in general worship 
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I Jesus, which is Sjolfltiy, if he he not CMi, fit fi. 
iii. and iv.; Zeph. ii. Jl ; Zech. xiy. 9. Tb« 
primitive Christians certainly worshipped Him 
as GjkI. ^ Pliny, who was appoinU'd governor of 
the i^w'inee of Bithynia^hy tlie emjieror Tmjan. 
in the year 103, exuhiiiiod and punished Severn) 
Christians for their non-eoiiformity to 1he 
hlislied religion of tW empire. • In a letter to in« 
emi)e!or, giving an account of his conduct, he 
decian*s, “ they elfirmcd the whole of their gtii|t| 
or their error, was, that tlifv met on ii certain 
stntiHl day, lioforc it was light, afid atldrculled 
themselves in a form of prayer to t3irist as to 
some GcmI.” Thus Pliny meant to iiifonn the 
emjieror that Christians worshipped Chidsi^ 
Jkistiii Martyr, who liviil about 150 years afU'r 
Christ, asserts, that the Chris? lans woT«liip[ie^ 
the Father, the Son, and the Spirit. Besides his 
testimony, then* are nuriilK*rlc‘rts passages in the 
jAlhers that attest the*truth in quebtinii ; esii©- 
eialiy in Tertullian, Tlip|H>lytus, Felix, &c. 
Mahomet, who lived in the sixth century, cohsF 
ders ChriKtiiins in the light of infitlels and iilolii- 
ters throughout the Jvoniii ; and, iiidenl, had not 
(^iristians worship{)eil Christ, he could Iiave hod 
no hIuuIuvv of a pnlence to n'forin their relimon, 
ami firing them hack to the Worsliip of one God, 
That the fur greater part of Clinslinus haveeoin- 
tiiiued to worship Jeeuivwill not be doubled ; now, 
if ( ‘hrist he not (jod, then the ('hristiuiis have 
been guilty of wloliitry ; and if they have been 
guilty of idolatry, then it must appear reinarki^- 
hle (hat the ajMislles who foretold the ('orniptiorw 
of (.3iriHtiaiiity, 2 Tim. iii., should never have 
foreseen nor warned us against worsliipping 
Christ. In no part of tiie Seriiiture is there the 
lea.st intimation of Christians falling into idolatry 
111 this resjieet. Surely if this hud Immui an error 
which was so universally lo pn'vall, tliosi* Scrips 
tures whiiJi are able to make us wise unto salva- 
tion, would have left us a warning on so imiwrtant 
atopic . Lastly, consider what numberless passages 
of Scripture have nosrnst\ or a very ahsvrU one^ 
if Jrsiis Christ be a vifie in an. See Rom. i. 3; 
if J’im. iii. 10; .lohn xiv. 9; xvii. 5; Phil. ii. (J; 
P.s. fx. 1, 4; lTiin.i.3; Acts x xii. 1*2, and ix. 17. 

But though Jesus Christ lie God, yet for our 
sidles, and for our salvation, he took upon him 
human nature; this is therefore called his 
humanity. Murejon, A|irlleH, Valentinus, and 
many other heretics, deniiri f/hrisl’s liumanity, as 
some have <lone since. But that ( -lirist had a 
true human Ixidy, and not a inerO human shnp*', 
or a iKMly that was not real fli'sh, is yery evident 
from the sacred Sermtures, la. vii. 1*2; Luke 
xxiv. 39 ; lleli. ii. 14 ; Luke i. 42 ; Phil. ii. 7, H ; 
John i. 14. ‘ Besides he ate, drank, slept, walked, 
workfxl, and was weary. He groancu, bled, and 
died ujxin tlic cross. It was neeeHsary that he 
should thuji 1 x 1 human, in order to fulfil the divine 
designs artd prophecies reKjiei'tirig the shedding 
of his blood for onr ssdvation, whicli could not 
have Ixjeii done, had he not jKJKsesscd a real IxwJy. 
It is also as evident tlmt he assumed our whole 
nature, soul as well as Ixxly. If he had not, ho 
could not have Ixjcn capable of that, sore amaze- 
ment anti sorrow unto di'ath, and all those other 
acts of grieving, feeling, rejoicing, &.c. riKcribcd t«u 
biuk It was not, however, our sinful nature ho 
assumed, but the~ likeness of it, Ronvviii. 2; for 
lie was without sin, and did no inuiuky. His 
human nature must not be confounded with hU 
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^vinc; for though there be u^ni^n^f natures in 
Christ, yet there is not a mixture or confusion of 
them or their jiropcrtiea. His* humanity is not 
changexl into his deity, nor his deity into hu- 
manity , hut the two natures are di.stmet ]t\ one 
person. How this iinioh exists jilxive our coin- 

I irehension; ainl, indeivl, if wc cannot explain 
il^w -our own IkkIIcs and souls are unitei), it is not 
to bo suppoM'd wc ran explain this astonishing 
mystery of God manifest in the flesh. Sec 

M KOI A TOR. ' 

‘We npw proceed to the character of Jesus 
Christ, which, while it affords us the most plead- 
ing subject for rnediUition, exhibits to ua an ex- 
ajn(jle<>f the most [M'rfeet and delightful kind. 

“ ITere,” as an elegant writer obsc'rvos^ “every 
grace that eaii recommend religion, and every 
virtue that cim adorn hiimanilv, an; so blended, 
as U) excite our mlniir.uion, and engage our love. 
In abstaining from licentious pleasures, he was 
equally free from ostentatious singtlarity anfl 
churlisli Hullenncss. Wln*n he rorri[»Tied with the 
establishcsi ceremonies of liia countrymen, that 
compliane>o was not ae(iompMnie(l by any marks 
of bigotry or superstition ; when he opposed 
iheir r«Mited prp|xisses.*»jn.s, his op[M)sition was 
perfectly exempt from tbecaplnius petnlancc of a 
CAjiitrovcrsialist, an<I the undi.stinguishing zeal of 
an innovator. His eourugc* was active in en- 
coiinb'ring the dangers to whicli lie was ev[M>sed, 
and [Mssive under the aggravated calamities 
which the malice (if his foes hea}ied U)iou him; his 
fortitude was remote Irom every appearance ol 
rashness, and. his patience was e<|ually exempt 
from abject pu.sillaniinity : he wan IJriu without 
olwtinacy, and hiimbb^ wiUiout meanness. — 
Though possessed of the most unl)outu|(ul jMiwer, 
we beliold him living (’fuitinnally in a state of 
voluntary humiliation and i»ov('rtv; we st;e him 
daily expo8<Yl to almost every sp(ric.s of want and 
distress; alllieted wdUioul a comforter, fiersreufed 
without a protector; anj w.inderum about, accord- 
ing to his own pathetic, complain!, because /le /i«r/ 
not trhere to to tj his h rati, 'riiough n^gardlessof 
the pleasures, and sometimes destitute oJ' the 
comforts of life, be never jirovokes our disirust bv 
the sourne.ss of the nusantliro[>e, (^r our eontem|»t 
bv the inactivity of the r<vlus(\ His attemtion to 
the welfare of muikiiid was evinced not only by 
his salutary iiijunetions, but by his readiness to 
embraea! every opfiorf iiiiily of relie\ing their di8-> 
tress and adiiiiiiistering to their wants. In every 
]»enod and eiammstauce of his life, we liehold 
(iignity and elevation blended with love and pity; 
something which, though it awakens our udmim- 
tioii, yet altT.u'ts our confidence’. We see power ; 
hut it is mwer which is rather our 6<curity than 
our dread; a power softened w'ith tenderness, and 
soothing while it awes. With all the gentleness 
of n meek and low ly mind, w’e ladiold an heroic 
flrmiiess, whk'b no terrors could restmin. In the 
private scenes of life, and in tlw liiiblic wcujwi- 
tiQns,of his ministry; wiiether the object of ad- 
miration or ridicule, of love or of [lerstYUtion ; 
whether wtjeorned with hosannas, or insulted 
wi*Ji aniMH^aa, wc still see I-?m nur^ ling v. ith 
unwearicwwn&taney the same end, and preserv- 
ing tlio same ^integrity of life and manners.’* 
li^ite's Sennons, .se>rrii. 5. 

him as a Moial Teacher^ We 
mast be struck with the greatest admiration. As 
Dr. observes, “ he preferred solid to popu- 
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lar virtues ; a character which is commonly <!©• 
spised, to a character universally extolled : he 
placed,, in our licentious vices, the check in the 
right place, viz. u]r)on the thoughts: he collected 
human duty into two w’ell-dcvised rules ; he re 
jK’ated these rules, and laid great stress ujxm 
them, and thereby fixed the sentiments of his 
followers : he excluded all rt'gard to reputation in 
our dcv^ition and alms, and, by parity of reason, 
incur other virtues: his instructions were deli- 
vered in a form calculated for inqiyession ; they 
wete illihstnited by parables, the choice and struc- 
ture of which would have been ud mired in any 
composition whatever: he w’as free from the usual 
symptoms of enthusiasm, heat, and veheinenoe 
in th’votion, austerity in institutions, and a wild 
particularity in the deseription of a future state: 
ne was free also from tlic depravities of his age 
and country; without supiTstition among tho 
most HU|>er8titioiis of men, yet not decrying posi- 
tive distinctions or external obscrvanev[*s, but so- 
ln'rly recalling tbcin to the principle of their esta- 
blishment, and to their placa’ in the scale of hiimaii 
duties: there was noniingof sojihistry or trifling, 
though amidst teachers remarkable for nothing so 
much as frivolous Kuhtiltier. and (|iiibbling expo- 
sition^:; he w’ls candid and hhcral in Ins judg- 
in'’ of the n’st of mankind, although Ix’lohging 
to I eople who affected a si’paratc claim to divina 
fl our, ami, in coii.'^rsjuence of that opinion, 
pT*»nft to nncharitahlenesK, partiality, and restric- 
ti< n* ill hisreli'jion there vvaa no scheme of hiiild- 
mg up a hierarchv# or of mini.stering to the views 
of human governments: in a word, there was 
every thing so grand in diM'trine, and so delight- 
ful in manner, that the people might well exclaim 
— ‘ Surely, never man spake like this man !’ 

As to his pxdvijyte, hishop Ni’weoine observes, 
“it was of the most pcvfec’t jdety to God, and of 
the most extensive In nevolence and the most t»‘n- 
(Icr e/Hiipaasion to men. He does not merely ex- 
hibit a life of strict justice, but of ov crftownng bo- 
fii.gnity. His temperance has not the dark shadi^ 
of aiisti'rilv ; his meekr^ss doi’s not degenerate 
into uputhv ; bis humility is signal, amidst a 
splendour of fpialilies more than human; his for- 
tiliide IS eminent and exeiiipl.irv in enduring the 
most formidable external evil.*,, and the sharpest 
actual suin’riiigs. ITis patience is invincihid ; his 
resignation entire and ahsoliite. I'nath and sin- 
ecrilv shine throughout his whole conduct. 
Though of heavenly descent, hi* shows nhedience 
and aff’ction to his earthly parents; he ajqiroves, 
loves, and attaches himself to amiahie qualities in 
the human race; he res^n'cts authority, religious 
and civil ; and he evidences regard for his coan- 
try, by promoting its most essential good in a 
painful ministry (JedieoteJ to its Service, by de- 
ploring its calamities, and by laying down his 
life for its Umefit. Blvery one of his eminent/^ir- 
tues is regulated by ronsuramate prudence ; and 
he hplh wins the love of his friends, and extorts 
the approbation and wonder of his enemies. 
Never was a character at the same time so com- 
manding and naturil, so n’spicndent and pleas- 
ing, so amiahie and venerable. There is a peci>- 
liar cOntrUfst in it betw’c^n an awful greatncssi 
dignity, and majesty, and the most conciliating 
loveliness, tenderness, and softnessw He now 
converses with prophets, lawgivern^ and angels ; 
and tbe next instant he meekly endores the 
ilulness of his disciple's and the blasphendcs and 
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mjfc of Uie multitude. He now mils himself 
FredUT than Solomon; one who ran cwnmand 
legions of angels ; and giver of life to whomso- 
ever he pieaHi'th ; tlie Son of God, and who shall 
sit on his glorious throne to judge the, world : at 
other times wo find him enihraeing young chil- 
dren ; not lifting up Ins voice in the sto'ets, im 
quenching the smoking Hax ; railing his dis(*.I- 
ples not servants, hut triends and brethren, and 
comforting them with an exuliersmt an<l nurental 
alfection. Eet ns an iiKshint,’ and till our 

minds with the idea of (»:ie wlio knew all things, 
heavenly and earthly; searched and laid o’,M'fl the 
inmost recesses of the hc.irt ; ri’ctitied every ]»re- 
judice, und*removed every mistake «)f a moral and 
ndigious kind ; l>y a word cxcn-iscil a soveri'ijinty 
over all lint are, peMrtraU‘il the liuidcn events ol 
futurity, gave promises of adiiiissioii into a happy 
immortiility, had the key's of j||o and death, 
claimed an union with tlie Father; and vet was 
pious, niifd, genlh', hiiml»le, a liable, social, hern*- 
voleiit, frienJlv, ami atlee-lioiMte. Such a charac- 
ter is lairer than the morning star. Each sepa- 
rate virtue is made stronger by opjiosition ond 
contrast ; and tlw union ol so many \jrtues forms 
a brightness which fitlv represciils tlie glory of 
that fioil ‘who inh.ibiteth Iiglil inaccessible.* ” 
See Nijbiit^on\\ l^lva for tfir Dn'initij of Christy 
<>(•111 vvliieli maiiv of the aUn'c remarks are taken; 
lip. Hull's .fu<li^incut of dm Cadtolk (Viurrli ; 
.^bhadiCy Watrrlandy HuwC I'y and Unj. on Ihv 
Pinni'j/ of C/n ist ; HcadiTy SlorJdwusCy and 
JJuijli'fs Ijicrs of Chrtsf ; Ih Juniu'son's Fteic 
of ihr Dortrinr of SrripturCy and dm i^rnfutivr 
conairning the DrUy of ihrist ; Owen 
on dm (ilory of Christ's Person; llurrions 
Chrid ('riirtjied ; Jfidiop .\em<'ombr\ Oltserva- 
tio)is on onr Lord's ( 'o/idutt ; and Palcfs Heir 
di net's ff Ckr istia ni/y. 

JEVVS, a name derived from tlie jiatriatch Jii- 
dih, and gi\en to the dt^seemi mis ot Abraliam 
bv his eldest son Isa.je. W(' shall here present 
the n'ader with as eomprehensi\e a ^iew oi tlii.s 
-ingular [M'opleas we can. 

1 . JeirSy History of Ihc. — The Almighty ]m>' 
mised Alir.iliani that he would render hi.s seed 
extremely numerous: this jnomise began to U* 
fubilied in .laeob’s twelve sons. In aliout tw'o 
hundred ami fifteen yi-ars they increased in 
EgVjit from seventeen to la'tween two and thwe 
millions, men, women, and children. Whih' Jo- 
seph lived, they were kindly used by the Egyp- 
tian inonarchs; but soon after, from a huspieion 
that the*y would become too strong for the natives, 
they were condemned to slavery ; but the nmre 
they were oppressed, the more tliey grew. I be 
inidw'ive.s, and others^ were tlierefore ordered to 
munier every male iiilanl at the lime of its birth , 
bnt^hey shifting the horrible task, every body 
WiLs then ordered to destroy the male chddren 
wheriivcr they found thean. After they hadl»ecM | 
thus oppressed for about one hundn’d years, and 
on the very day that finished the four hundrcil 
and thirtieth year from God’s fir.st promise of u 
peed ti> Abraham, and about four bundled years 
after the birth of Isiiae, Gmi, hy terrible plagues 
on the Egyptians, obliged them fo fdxTate the 
Hebrews under the direction of Moses and 
Aaron. Pharaoh pursued them wdth a mighty 
arniv ; hot the Lord oiieried a passage for them 
•through the Red Sea ; and the Egyptians, in at- 
■'teinr>tiu'r to follow tlieru, were drowiie 1. Ah* r 
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this, we find them in a dry and barren deanrt, 
wit^ut any provision for their journey, hut Gofl 
supplied them with water from a rock, and manna 
and quails from heaven. A little after they 
rout'e*! the Anuflekites, fvho fell on their riMir, In 
the wild('rnes.s (ukI delivemi them th<' law, and 
confirmed the- authority of Moses. M’hn'c llfon- 
snnd of them were* eut off for worshipiung the 
golden ealf; and for loathing the inannii, they 
were punished with a month’s eating of flesli.till 
:i plague broke out among them ; and for meir 
rash iH'lief of the fen wdeked spies, and the eon 
tempt of the }>romisod land, God had enfirtdy div 
.stroMMl them, luid not Mow's s pnnerspreventc^ 
'rhey were eondemned, howevi'r, to wander m 
the doM'rt till the end of forty years, till that 
w'hole geih'ration, exei'pf Caleb ami Joshua, 
should lie ellt of)' hy death. Here they wen? 
often puiiish('d for th**tr reliellion, idolatry, whore- 
dom, (^e.* Goil's inarvelloiis favours, however, 
were still eontiiiued in rondiietiiig and supplying 
them with meat; and the stri'ains issuing from 
the rock of Meribali, followed their ramp aliout 
thirty-nine years, anil their clothes never waxed 
old. (>n their entrance into Canaan, GikI or- 
derf'd them toeut ofl every idolatrous ( Janiiariite ; 
hut they spari'd vant nnml'K'rs of them, who en- 
ticed them to wii'kednesH, and were .soinetimes 
(iod's rod to punish them. For uiaiiy ages they 
had eiijoved little prosjs'ritv, and often relapw'd 
into awful idolatry, w'orslupping Raaliin and 
Ashtaroth. Micah and the i )aiiite« introduced 
it not long ufti'r Joshua’s death. About tliis 
time the h^wdnos of the mi'ii of Gilieuli occa- 
sioned a war of the eli’ven tribes against their 
brethren #)f Rrnjamin : they were tw ice routed 
hv the Reiijainiles, and forty thousand of them 
wore slain. In the third, however, all the Rett* 
jamiles w»»re slain, cxee|>t six hundred. Vexed 
for the loss of a frilH*, the other Hebrews pro- 
viiled wnes for these kindred, at theexpeiico 
of slaying most ot the inhalatants of JalK',sh 
(hlead. 'Pheir relii|>w'h into idolatry also brought 
on tlu'tn reiieated turns of shivery from the hea- 
then among ir around tlieiri. Sei* Uioks ot J udges 
and Siimuel. Having been governed by judges 
tor about three hundred and forty years, alter the 
death of Joshua, they took a faiiry U> have a king. 
Saul was their first sovereign, undi'r whow 
reign they had TXTjH'tual hI niggles with the 
^Ammonites, MiMibites, ond Philislines. After 
about seven years’ struggling lietweeii thi' eleven 
trilH's that *’lave to Ishboslielh, the son of Saul, 
and the tribe of Judah, which eri'cted themselves 
into a kingdom under David, David liecarne sole 
inouarrh. Under him they B\rt>due-<1 their ncigh- 
IsHirs, the I*hiliKtines, Edomites, and others; and 
t«K>k fKwseHsion of the whole dom'mion which 
has been promised them, trom the bord<*r of 
F.gypt to the banks of the Euphrates. IJiider 
Solomon theydind little war ; when lie died, ten 
of the Hebrew trilsis formed a kingdom of Israel, 
or Ephraim, for themselves, under Jeroboam, the 
son of N^'b-it, ill o[i|»osition to the kingdom of J u- 
dah and Renjamin, ruled hy the fairiwy of David. 
The kingdom of Israel, Ephraim, or the ten tribt's, 
had never so mu^-h as* one piou** king idolatry 
was always thi'ir e6.tahli.she,<l religion. The king- 
dom of J udah had pious and wicke*! soyereigna 
liy turns, though they often rela|)sed intoidolat^, 
wdiich brought great distreiis uiion them. Sec 
books of Samuel, Kings, and ChronicleH, Not 
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only the kingilom of IgracI, Imt that of Jiulah, 
WifM broii^^lit to the very brink of ruin aftt'r the 
death of Jehoahaphat. After various changes, 
sometimes for the letter, and sometimes lor the 
worse*, tiuj kingdom of Israel rmneil, two 
hundreKi and fiity-four years after its ereeliori, by 
So, king of Egypt, ari<l llalmanaser, king of 
Assyria, who in varied it, and destroyed nn)st ot 
the jM’oj)le. Judah was invaded hy Sc'iinaeherih; 
hut lleyekiali’s piety, and Isaiah’s praver, were 
th<* means of their preservation : Init under Msi- 
nasseli, the Jews abandoned tlieinselves to horrid 
inijai ty ; for wliieh tliey were piimslied hy Esar- 
^h.iddon, King of Assyria, who invaded and re- 
duced the kingdom, and carried Mana-^si'h jn*'- 
soncr to Bal»ylori. JManasseh rcjieiited and the 
Lord brought him l»ack to his kingdom, where he 
jiroinoled ihe reformation ; huthis^son Anion de- 
l.iced all. Josiali, howeVv'r, again nronioled it, 
and earned it to a higher pitch than ni the reigns 
ot D.ivid and Solomon. A tier Josiali was slain 
by Pharaoh iXecho, king of Egypt, the jM'ojdere- 
tnrra d to idolatry, and (mkI gave (hem up to ser- 
vitude to the Egvptiaiisand ( 'haldeaiis. The late 
ol (lieir kings Jehoas, Jchoialvim, Jehoiachin, and ‘ 
'Zedi’lviah, was uiih:i|r()y. I’rovoked hy Zedekiah’s 
tieachery, i\e[)uchadnez/,ar invaded the kingdom, 
murdered va-J mimhers, a;id retiuced them to 
r:ij»livily. 'riins tin* kingdom of Judah was 
ruined, A. >1. dill), about three hundred and 
eiglity-eiglit years alter its division from that of 
the ten tribes. In the seveiiUi'lli year from the 
begun captivity, the Jews, nocordiiig to the edict 
of Cyrus, kingot JVr.sia, who had overturmHl the 
empire of (dialdea, returned to their own coun- 
try. See Pvehemiali, E/.ra. Vast namlK’rs of 
them, who had agreeable M'ttlements, remained 
in Ijahylon. Alter (heir return tliey rebuilt the 
temple and city of Jerusalem, put away their 
strange wives, and reiu'wed their covenant with 
Cod. 

About 3100, or 351(1, they rsenped the min 
designeil them liy Tfamaii. Alwiut dd.ld, Darius 
Oehus, king of l*er.sia, ravaged jiart of Judea, 
^ ami earned oil' a great many prisoners. When 
Alexander vv'as in Canaan, about 307(1, he coii- 
firmi'd lo them all tln’ir privileges; mid having 
built Alexaiuliia, he settled vast nuinhersol them 
there. About fourteen years after, Ptolemy La- 
gus. (he Creek king of Egv|>t, ravaged .ludea, 
iind earned one hundri'd thousand prisoners to 
Egypt, hut used them kindly, and a.ssigncd them 
luanv ])l.ie('3 of trust. About eight years after, 
he transported aiiotlior multitude of Jews to 
Egyi»t, and gave them considemhle privileges. 
About the same time, Seleueus Nieator, having 
built aU'Ut thiity new cities in A-^ia, settled in 
them as many Jews ns he could; and Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, of Egviit, about 3700, bought the 
freedori of all the .lew slaves in Egypt. Anti- 
oehus Epi[»hmu’s, aliout 383i, enftiged with them 
for rejoicing at the report of his rleath, and for 
the jieculiiir form of tlieir worship, in his return 
lioin Egypt, forced his way into Jerusalem, and 
murdered thousand of tlicm; and about two 
\eai's after he orden*d his troojis to pillage the 
cities of Judea, and murder the men, and sell 
the women and children for slaves. Multitudes 
\v ere killed, and ten thousand prisoners carried 
ed': the temple was dedicated to Olympius, an 
rdol of Gr(»ece, and the Jews exjiosed to the 
li.i.'*jrt treatment. Mattathias, the iiricbt, v.’ilh 
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his sons, chic% Judas, Jonathan, and Simon, 
who were called Maccabees, bravely fought tor 
their religion and liberties. Judas, who succeed- 
ed his father alxiut 38^40, gave N icanor mid the 
king’s troojis a terrible dcleat, regained the tern- 
])Ie, and dedicated it anew, re.^-lored the daily 
worship, and rejaiired Jerusalerr*, which was 
almost in a ruinous heap. Alter hi^, death, Jona- 
than an<l Simon, his brethren, sncee-.^ively siic^ 
ceeded him; and both wisely ami bravely pro- 
moted the welfare of the church und stale. 
Simon vva.s succeeded by his son fTircarius, who 
.subdued Idumea and reduced llie Sain.intaii.s. 
in 3H‘.M1 he was succeeded liy Ins sou Janneus, 
who reduced the Philistines, the country »)1 Moab, 
Ammon, Gilead, and part of Arabia. Under 
tlie.se thri*e reigns alone the Jewish nation was 
independent after the captivity. A Iter the death of 
the widow' of Janneus, who governed nine years, 
the nation was almost ruined with civil. broils. In 
3333, Anstohuhis invited the Homans to asMst him 
against llircanus, his eliler hrotiier. 3’he coun- 
try was quickly reduced, and Jerusalem took by 
force; ami PomjM'v, ami a mmihcr of liisodicers, 
pushed their way into the saiictiun v, if not into 
the Holy of Holies, to view the furniliire thereof. 
N » years after, (‘ra‘'SUs, the Roman general, 

1 4 ed the temple of its valuables. Alter Judea 
1 <1 for more than thirty years Im^cii a scene of 
ravage and blood, and twentv-fonr of whali had 
h* eii oppressed by Herod tlic Great, 1 leroii got 
hniisell installed iii the kingdom. 7\l)ont Ivveiity 
years before onr Saviour’s birth, he, with iho 
Jews’ consent, began to build the temple. Alsiut 
this time the Jews had hope.s of the Messiali; 
and about A. M. 1000, Clirist actually came, 
whom Herod (instigated by the fear of losing his 
throne) sought to murder, ’’rhe Ji‘vvs, however, 
a few exce])ted, ri'jected the jMessiah, and put him 
to death. The sceptic was now wholly departed 
from Judah; and Judea, about twenty-seven years 
Ivetore, reduced to a province. The Jews, .since 
that tune, liave In'cn KCatteied, contemned, per- 
secuted, and enslaved among all iialion.s-, not 
mixed with any in llie common manner, hut huvo 
remained as a body dislinet by themselves. 

2. sciiinnenti, of. — The Jews eommoidy 

reckon hut fourteen article.s of their faijh- Mal- 
moiiideSj a famous Jewish rabbi, reduced them to 
this number when he drew no their confc'ssion 
!ilH)Ut the end of the eleventn eentury, and it 
wa.s generally received. All the Jews are I'hhged 
to live and die in the profession of the.se thirtec*!’ 
articles, which are as follow'; — 1. 3’haf (j'od is 
the cr<*ator of all things • ^hat he guides and suj>- 
jiorts all Croat ure.s : that he has done every thing ; 
and that he still aet.s, arul shall act during tlio 
whole eternity. — 2. That God is one : there ys no 
unity like his. He alone hath been, i«, and'shall 
1h' eternally our God. — 3. '^I’hat God is incorpo- 
real, and cannot have any material projiertic'i ; 
and no corporeal essence can be conij ared witli 
him. — 4. That God ks the iH’giniiing and end of 
all things, and shall eternally snlxist. — fv. That 
Cfod aloif' oiighttobeworshi|)])ed, and iiuiie U'sidc 
him ks to be adored. — fi. 'Diat whatever has Isjen 
taught liy the jirophets is true. — 7. J^hat Moses 
is the head and lather of all coijlemjK’rary doc- 
tors, of those who lived before or shall live after 
him. — 8. That the law was given liy ‘Moses. — 
ft. That the law’ shall never be altered!’ and tfiat* 
God will give no other. — 10. That GodkAowa' 
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all the thought-^ and actions of mm. — II. That 
(rod will H'gard the works of all tli(»><c who have 
J>orformcd what ho ponimands, and iiunish those 
n ho have transgressed his laws. — That the 
Meshiah tvi c<»nie, tliough he Mrry a long tune. 
— J‘k That there shall he a resiirreelion of the 
dead when God *<hall think fit. 

The modern .Tews atlliere still a'selt^selv tt> tlie 
Mosaic dispensatir)/!. as liieir disperseil and de- 
^pi-^ed coniiition wiU pei'mit them. 'J'le’ir si'r- 
Mce conM-^ts chioiMv in p-idnnj the law in their 
svnagogues, togetlier \Mlh a ^atl('tv of pr^-ers. 
Thev use no saenllces '-mee the desfuietuui of 
the '^I'eniyil^. ^Phev rei't'at hlessitigs and paifieular 
praisi's to CJod, not ouh in their ]'ra'«'rs. hut ou 
all aeeid 'ntal ix-easiori'., .lud m ghno-^t all their 
aetioiis. They go to juavi rs tliree times a dav 
in their syuagogue". 'Plu'ir sermons are not 
made ill 1 iehrew, wlu.'h h w of them iiow piT- 
feellv urfllerstand, hut in tlie langua.'i* of the 
eountr\ where thev reside They are toihidden 
all vain swi’ariii'j, and ]tronoune!n'r any ol the 
names of ( 01(1 \\ it hoii! m‘ees-,ir\. 'f l)e\ ah.Iam 
from meats jirolul'iled In the Le\ilieal l«i\v ; for 
whirdi reason, wliatevt »■ llie\ eat must he dressed 
hv .Tew-, and a!'l< i a manner peeiiliar to lla-m- 
si'l'o's. As soiiii a*' a (hi!d can spe d\, the\ teach 
^iim to read and Ir.iie late tlie IhMe into the 1 iii- 
{Xnage of l!ie (amiif ry \\ here lhe\ Ine. Ingeue- 
ral, the\ ohser\ethe s one eeiaanouK'S whiehwere 
praetisfd hv their aiK’e-'oo, in the eelehr ition of 
tlie ]ias'' 0 \er. 'I'hev/ jckiiowledge a two fold law 
of God, a wrillen ai;<l an unwritten one; tlie 
former is eoutaim'd in the Pentateiieh, «*) five 
hooks of M'lsi'S-, the l.ideT, thev pretend, was 
delivered hy (tod to Moses, and handed down* 
from him l»y oral tradition, and imw' to fie rnaav- 
ed as of eijual anilioritv witli the former. They 
assert the yieryietinty ol their law, togethyr with 
its nerleetion. 'I’liey <|en\ the aeeomydi'diment 
of liU’ projdieeies in the jiersoii ot ( 'hris« , alleg- 
ing that the Mi ssiali is not vet come, and that he 
will make his appear ima* with the gie.atest 
worldly jjouip and tn'andenr, subduing all n itioiis 
before him, and snlijeetni'^ them to tin* hoii'a* ot 
Judah. Siiiee the prophet- lia\e jirednf.d his 
mean etmdition and sutll rings, tfiev eonfidenllv 
talk of two jMessialis; one Ihm-l lphraim, wliom 
thev oraiil to he a jM^rson nf a mean ai.d aflheted 
eoiidition 111 this woiM; and the oMut, Hen 
IJsuid, who shall be a Metonoiis and j)o\vt*rin| 
[>rinee. 

* The .Tew's pia> f<»r the s(»u!s of the deni, he 
cause tJiey siipjuia* tfn ie is a oaradi-s’ for the 
souls* of good men, wlierethev eri)-i\ •d(»r\ in the 
jiresimce of (.TotJ. Tin-'* he(ie\e that the souls of 
the *vieked are t.>rment<‘d in hell with liie anrl 
pthgr jiuuishTiieuts ; (hat stmie are l•oudeume^^ to 
Ik* punished m this manner l(»r e\er, w lule r»(hers 
continue only for a liimted time; and this tliey 
call purgatory^ wlindi i- not didiT(*nt trom hell 
iiin*sjH‘i:t of the plata*, hut of the dar-ition. 'J’hey 
Kiippose no Jew, nnlt'ss gmltv of heresv, or eer- 
tam cnrne.s tipt'cilied hy the rahhirm, shall eon- 
tniue in jHirgatorv above a twa*lvvmonth; and 
that there are but few who sulfer eleinal jainish- 
ment. 

Almost all the modern Jeu^ are Plinriseea 
and are as much attached to tradition hi lln ii iin- 
.eostors were; and asM'it, that whoever repv'ts 
.‘the oral law deserves diMth. 1 lenc«* they enter- 
\SLW An implacable hatred to Itic Caraites, who 
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adhere to the te\t of Moses, rejh'cfing the rnliUi 
nisliea] int(*rpretiition. See C^ihaitks. 

'^I’here are still some of the Saddiieeee in Afri* 
ea, am! in sevifal olhef places; hut they are few 
in miinlHT; at h'ast tliere are hut very few who 
detlare oj»enly for these opinums. ^ 

There are to tliis day soiih* remains of the nn- 
eiont sect of the Siimarilans, who an* yealous for 
the law of Moses, hut are ilespised h\ the Jews, 
heeaiise tliev na-eive <in'v the reiit:»feneli,*jiruj 
o^iserve diJh ienl (■•'remoiiH - Iumu tlieiis. 'Phey 
deelan* they an* no Saddurei s, hut nekuow ledge 
the sjanlualitv aiul imnioitlditv of the wovil.-y 
^Tliere are imrnhers ofilus stai at Ga/n, 1>amiis- 
<*u.s, Grand ('airi', and in some other ]ilares of 
the east; hut espeeially at Sieliem, now called 
\apk,use, v^iieh is risen out i>f thi* ruins of the 
ancient Samaria, whi^e flaw saeri/ieed not mail}' 
y«*ars n/xif having a place lor this piiriviBc on 
M«»mit < Jeri/im. 

I'avid Fa vi, a li’amed Jew, who in 170(1 pub- 
lished “ Disseitatioiis on die I'rojiln’eit's ot (he 
t dd 'lh*s(ame»it,‘’ observes in that W'ork, that 
<h‘ism and inlidelity h ive made sin li largi* strides 
ju (he v^vorld, tliat thev have at length reached 
even ft) the Jewish n itiun ; many oT w hoi*a are 
at tins tinu greativ inli e((>d w il li seeplieisin, 
I'v re.'fling Holinghreki', Mmiu*, Voltaire, <S:<*. 
dial thev seareeK heln've in a revelation; niiieli 
Uvs h.ive they an\ hope in tin ir tuliire lesl oral ion. 

0 ./ei/'N, t {fl/i ni iti' -i All liislOTV eamu't 

lurnish us w id) a ['ar.iMel to tin* ealaiiuties and 
niiserie.s of the Jew^ , ra| na and mnnier, l.imine 
and peslileiiee, wilhia; tiie and sword, and all 
die (eru^s of war, widaml. ( hir Savionr wept, 
at (he foresight o' (he.si* (Mlamitu“s; and il ih 
ahno-( impo'-.sihle lor peison.s of an\ Immanitv to 
read the aceonnt VMtlioiil being aUeeted. 'Jdie 
yiredielions eonei'rning them were ri'inarkahle, 
and the e.ilamiMes that eaine iipoii them wi're the 
greatest (lie world ever saw. Dent, xx^tfi. xxix.; 
,M.ilt. \viv. Now, what heinous sin was it that 
could Ih* the cause of siieli heav'y judgments'? 

( 'an anv other h,e assigmal than wliat the S<Tip- 
(nn* a -Igns I 'Phess. ii I''), l(i. “Tliey holli 
killed (lie Lord .lesus aful (lair own propliels, 
and per-eimted flu* aj»o>«tles: and so tilled nji 
their siiiSj and wrath came U)>on tlieni to (he 
otfermo'-t.” It is h.ndlv pos'-i'-le to eonsnlei iJie 
nature and evtent of I heir siil'ermgs, and not 
eoneinde the tewr.’ own im’^rei .il ion to he sinjni- 
l'id\ tiiltiili'd upon them, .Malt xxvii. H'l. “ Mi» 
blood he r.n Us and our < hildreii ’ Ai ( ‘c*«:irett 
twenty IhousHiid of die lews wire killed hy tlio 
Sv n ins in tliojr luntu.d broils. At Lamaseuw 
ten Ihoiisaiul nn.irmefi Jews wi re killed ; and lit 
Ihdishan the li(*:i!hen iiihahit Mils caused their 
Jewi-,!! iieighh(»urs to a*.<-i‘'t Hum against their 
hnlhren, and then murdered thirtv thousand of 
tli.*se .nliahifanH,s. At Alexandria the J. vvs mur- 
dered riinil i(ude,w ot the heatlien-, aial were 
mr.rdered in their turn to ahoii' Idty dioiisatifi. 
'J'he Homans under Vespasian invaih d die eonn- 
Iry, nnd took the eitjes of ( i;ddee,,( Imrazen, 
llethsaida, ( 'a]>ernaum, <Ve , where ( lirisl had 
hejfii esjMiidlv rejeetedi and imiMf red iiumlk’ra 
of the inhahifants. At Jerusalem the s<en« wna 
iuo4 wietched of all. 7^t da pass <ver, wdieii 
therr rii'ght he two or thnr imllioiis ol people m 
the eitv, the Homans surrounded it with lroo]>«, 
trenches, a*i«i w-.ills, ilmt iion^ might cHeayic. The 
ihn s' ddfen rit. factions within murdered pne arv 
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other. Titufl, one of the most merciful generals Egypt, Canaan, Jind Syria, the croi.sadrrs stili 
that over breathed, did all in his |)owcr to per- harassed them. Provoked with their mat! run- 
suade them to an advantageous surrender, but ning after pretended Messiahs, Caliph Nasser 
they HCorne<l every proposal. Z^he mullitudes scarce left any of them alive in his dominions of 
of unburied carcases corrupted the air, and pro- M<‘tfopoUunia. In IVrsia, the Tartars murdered 
Uiictd a iM'stilcnee, The ];>e,ople fe<l on one an- them in multitudes. In Spain, Ferdinand per- 
other; and even ladies, it i.^ said, broiled their seeuted them furioubly. Alwut ilM9, the ternbto 
Sucking infunts, and ate them. After a siege of massacre of them at Toledo forced many of them 
six inonths, the city was taken. They murder- to murder them.s<;I\es, or change their religion, 
cd tl^inobl every Jew they met with. Titus was Alnmt many were inunlered, and omers 

Ixmt t<i save the 'remple, hut could not: there huiiished froin Prance, hut in 1:J75 recalled. In 
were six thousand Jews who had taken shelter llWOand l.‘i30, the cruisades of the fanatic shep- 
iri it, all burnt or murdered ! Tin* outcr»e.s of the herds, who wasted the south of France, mas- 
Jfew.s, when they saw it, w<Te ino.it dreadful: saered them; IxMide.s fifteen hundred that W'cro 
the whoh* city, except threi* towers and a si rial I* murdered on another occasion. In 1358 they 
part of (he wall, were razed to the ground, and were totally banished from r'ranee, sim^c w^hich 
the fguudaliinis of the tenifde uiuliother places fc'W of them hilivc entered that country. In 1*291 
were ploughed up. Soon a/ler the forLs of llero- king Fdw'ard t'Xpelled them from England, to the 
dian and Alaeheroji were taUen, the girri.sori of iiiimb«‘r of one hundred and sixty thousand. In 
Minsada miinhTed themselves ratlier than sur- the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenfh centu- 
reruler. At Jerusalem uloue, it i.s s.ild, one mil- ries, their miseries continued. In Persia they 
lion one hundred thousand periihed by swoid, liave lieen tiTiihly used : from 1C()3 to IftOG, the 
famine and ]»es(ilenee. In other places we hear of murder of them was so uni>crsal, that hut a few 
two huriilred and lil'iy thousand that were cut oft' csca|)cd to Turkey. In Portugal and Spain they 
besides va.st iiurnliers bent to Kgvp( to laltour as have U’cn iiu-ierahlv handled. About 139*2, si.x 
bluves. AUmf lift y years after, the Jiws murdiT- or ei ht hundred ihouiand were banished fioin 
ed about five hundred thousand of the Roman sub- Sp.i Some wen* drow’ued in tlieir jiassage to 
jects, for whieli they wen* seven*ly punished hv Aft um; some by hard usage; and many of their 
Trajan. About 130, one Baroi^dia pretended that carcas-ses lay in the fields till the w'ild beasts dc- 
ho was the iVJessiah, and rai.sed H Jewish army of voured them. In Germany they have endured 
two hundred thousand, who murdiwed all the many hardships. They have been banished from 
heathens ,ind ( Uiristiaiis who came m their way ; Bobt'inia, i>a\aria, Cologne, Nuremberg, Augs- 
hut lie was ch'feah'd by Adrian’s forces. In this burgh, and Vienna ; they ha\e lx‘en terribly iiiaa- 
wjir, it is said, about sixty thousand Jews were sacr«‘d in Moravia, and plundered in Bonn and 
slain and perished. Adrian built a eiiy (^u Mount Bumlierg. K\(‘ept in Portugal and S])ain, their 
Calvary, and erected a marble .statue of swine upreseiit condition is generally tolerable. In ilol- 
over tlio gate that led to Bethlehem. No J<‘w Lind, Poland, and at Frankfort and Ilumhurgh, 
was allowed to enter the city, or to look to it ut a they have their liberty. They have reiieatedJy, 
distance, under pain of death. In 3(J0 they U*- but in vain, attempted to obtain a naturalization 
gall to rebuild their city an«l temple ; hut a terrible in Englaial, and other nations among whom they 
earthquake and flumes of fire issiimg from the are .scattered. 

cartli, killed (he workmen, and seaftered tladr 4. Jews^ preserratioji of . — “ The preservation 
inuterials. Nor (ill tlw sexenth century durst of the Jews,” sa\s Basnage, “in the midbt of the 
Uiey so mueh ns creep over the rubbisli to iK^wail miseries wliieh thej base undiTgone during 1700 
It, without bribing (he guards. In the third, years, is the groati'.st ])rothgy that can Ix' iuuigin- 
lourth, and fifth ejuituries, there were many of ed. Religii)i).s dejH*nd on temporal prosperity; 
them furiously ha ra.ssed and murdered. In the they triumph under the protection of a conqueror; 
sixth century twenty thousand of them were they languish and sink with sinking monarchies, 
slain, and as many taken and sold flir slaves. In Paganism, which once covered the earth, is ex- 
(i03 they were severely punished for their horrible tinet. The Christian church, glorious in its 
massacre ol the Christians at AiUiiH'h. In Spain, martyrs, yet was considerably diminiahed by tho 
in 70(1, they were ordered to l>c enslaved, fn the iK*rseciitions to which it was exjiosed; nor was it 
eimith and ninth eenturic.s they were greatly de- easy Ui rejiair the breaches in it made by those' 
ruled and abused : ill some places they were made acts of violence. But here we behold a church 
to wear leathcin girdles, and ride without stir- Imtetl and persecuted for 17(X) years, and yet sus- 
rups on asses and mules. In France and S^xiin hiiiiing itself, and widely extended. Kings have 
iiev were much insulted. In the tenth, eleventh, often ein[»loyed tljesevcrity’^ of edicts and the Ivuid 
and twelfth centuries, their miseries rather m- of executioners to ruin it. The seditious multi- 
ceased ; they were gri^itly persecuted in Egypt, tudes, by murders aiul massacrcfs have coinmftted 
nesides what they suflered in the East by the outrages agaiubt it still more violent and tragicaU 
ovkIV*** j think Princ.C8 ond pc'uple, Pagans, Maiioinetans, Chris- 

wnat multmdes of them the eight croLsades mur- tians, disagreeing in so many thing.s, have unite,^! 
acred iii Germany, Hungary, Lesser A.sia, and in the design of exterminating it, and have not 
elsewhere. b ranee multitudes were burnt.— b«*en able to succeed. The hv.^k of J/ave^sur- 
in h^ngland, til' |0*..U, they were banished ; and .at rouudt'd Cvith flames, ever burns, and is never 
the coi-onation of Ru hard 1. the mob fell upon consumed. Tlie Jews have Ixjen expelled, in 
xicrn, and mu rden'd a gre.it many of them. About dift'erent times, from every part of the world, 
one thousand and five hundred of them were which hath only s«‘rved (o spread them in all re- 
Durnt m the juilace in the city of York, which gions. From age to age they have been exjiosed 
f'l?* lliomaolyes, after killing their to misery and wrsecution ; yet still they subsist, , 
and childre^ In the thirteenth and four- in apite of the ignominy and the hatred which 
»con«i comlition was no better. In hath pursued them in alfplaces, whilst the gretit^sl. 
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monarrhira arc fallen, and nothing remains of 
them besides the natiie. 

“The judgments which God has exercis*'d 
Uixni this {K'ojjIo are terrible, extending to llie 
men, tht* religion, and the very land in which 
they dwelt. The ceremonies essential to their 
religion can no more 1 h' obserxe<l : the ritual law, 
which cast a s]»lenilour on the national worship, 
and struck the Pagans so much that they sent 
their presents and their ^ictims to .lerusalem, is 
absolutely fallen, for tlu‘\ have no ti'inpK*, no al- 
Uir, no saeriliees. Their land itself secnissto lie 
under a never-ceasing curse. Pagans Christians, 
MohniniiK'dans, m a w»)rd, almost all nations, 
ha\e by turns seized and hi'ld .lerusalem. '^I’otlie 
Jew on!\ hath GcmI ndiised the ]M^soes.sion of this 
iinall tract of groimd, so suprenady necessary for 
him. sinee he ought l«) worship on this moutilniti. 
A .lewish writer hath aflirmed, that it is long 
sinee any Jew has been seen settled near Jernsa- 
lem : scarcely ran they purcha.se there six leet of 
land for a hurying-plaee. 

“In all this tliere is no (‘xnggeration : 1 am 
only pointing out known facts; and, f.ir from 
ha\ing the least design to raise an odiuiii against 
the nation from its misern‘s, I eoiiclude that it 
oiiglil tola' looked upon as one of those prorligies 
which we admire without eonipridieruling : Miiei*, 
m spite ol exils .sO durable, and a patieic'e long 
exerei-s'd, it is preserved f»y a j)arlieiil.ir provi- 
dence, 'The Jew ought to l>e weary of expecting 
11 Messiah, who so unkindlv disajipoinls his \»iti 
hi>[»es: ami the < 'tirislian ought to have his atten- 
tion and his regard excil<-d t<uvardfi men whom 
God preserves, for so great a length of time, un- 
der calamities which would hive Imx'Ii the lotuU 
rum of any other people.'* 

;■) .Aar'., nuinhrr and di'^pn'suai of — 'I'hey 
are looked upon to U* as jiuim roU'' at jiresent as 
they were fomierlv in the land ol < 'aiia.m. Some 
have rated them at three milliiuis, ami others 
more than doiihk' that nuriilKT. I'lu'ir dispersion 
is cl ri’inarkalde 'paiiicular m tins jsople. *^J'hev 
swarm all over tin* e.isl, an<l are settled, it is said, 
ill the remotest part-s of ( 'Jiina. d he Turkish 
enijare uhouiids with them, d'here arc niori’ ol 
them at ( 'ondantinople ami SaJoniehi than in 
any otlier plaei- ; they an’ sjuead through most ol 
tin* nations of l'!iiroj)e and A Iriea, and many lami 
lies of them are estahlisherl m the West Indies 
Ylot to mention whole nalii*ns hordrrmg on IVe*'- 
ter John’s country, ami .some discovered in the m- 
*ner parl.s of America, it wr may give any erethf 
to their own writer'-. Their Iwing .ilways in w- 
hellions(MS Addison ohs<M\es) while tin v had the 
Holy J’emple in yieyv, husexeitCHl most nations lv» 
hatlisli them. Hesides, the wboh* jM'ojde are now 
ii race ol such merchants as are w.inderers b^^ 
proh'ssion; and at llir satin- tune are in most, il 
not in all places, iiied}*able of holding cither lands 
oroiriceii,tliat might engage tlu iii to make any part 
of the World their home. In addition lo this, we 
may consider what providtmtial reas<jnH may be 
assigned for their numl»ers <iml dispersion. 1 heir 
firm adherence to their religion, and i»eing dis 
{lersed all over the earth, has furnished every age 
and every nation with the strongest arguments 
for the Chrisfian faith; not only as these very 
particular.s arc foretold of them, but as they theni- 
■ strives ase the depobitaric^s of these and all «»lher 
prophoines which tend to their own contusion and 
tiie MtabUshriicnt of Chnstianity, 'rheir number 
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furnishes us wilh a suflieient cloud of witnesses 
that attest the truth of the Hihle, and their dis> 
persion spre.'ids these witnesses through all parts 
of the W’orld. • • 

r». resforation of. — From the deelamtions 

of Sern)ture we have reason to suppose the Ji'wa 
-shall lie calk'd to a*]iarticipntioii of the hIeH.siiiga 
of the Gosjiel, Rom. xi. ; 12 Gor. iii. IG ; Hoa. i. 11, 
and some hUpiK).se shall return to their own land, 
llos. iii. 5; Is. Ixv. 17, &c. ; F'zek. xxxvi.# Aa 
to the time, .some think uIkuiI 18GG or20lG; but 
this, pc'rhups, is not so easy to determine alto- 
gether, Ibougli it is probabli' it W'ill not be lieforc 
the fall of Aiilichnst and the Ottoman empiif^. 
^liCt us( however, avoid putting stumhling-hlocka 
in their way. If we attempt any thing for their 
conversion, k‘t it Ix' wilh peace ami love. Let us, 
Kiy.s one, proj»ose Clyistiaiiify to them, as Christ 
j)rof)OKeil g to them. Let us lay Iw-fon' them their 
own proplh-i'ies. Let us sliow’ them fheir aeeom- 
plLshment m Jesus. I.el us applaud their hatrw! 
of idolatry. Let us show tlu-m the morality of 
Jesus in our lives and tempers. Let us never 
abridge their civil hlierty, ni>r ever try lo foreo 
their e4inseieiires. Josrp/i us's- tlid. of the Jt ics ; 
Sprrt No. Ilto, vul. iv. ; Leri's Ccrcniuriie^ of the 
Jrirhh /^rh^raai ; L'uitmf de t^ynas^of^a Ju- 
daini; Spemer de Le/^ihns Ifrb. Hit.; Sewtoti 
on I*rnj>h ; tint hn r/on'v Aditress to the Jews, 
in the Dedwatam of the 'Hd rot. (f hus legation ; 
Sermons ptnuhed to the Jew's at /tern/ Street^ 
by J)r. JJaweis and othns ; JJasnage's and 
Orcktey's Hust. of the Jew.', ; Shaw's Philosophy 
of Judais^n ; Hartley on Alan, V4)l. ii, prop. 8., 
vol. in. -1H7; lia heno's hit storal ion oj' the 

Jews; Jortiri's Item, on L'n . Hid vol. lii. p, 
HI, 117; Hr. If Jark'son\ llerAs, vol i. p. IT):!; 
yeate's Hi.d of the Jrws ; June's Pu.dh, Uoj/ts, 
vol. I. ; J’hitfn'.s Srr. on the Mes.^nih. 

Jo A( ‘1 1 IjM I'l’I'lS, the disei])IeH of Joachim^ 
ahlM)l of l’k»ra, iiiOalabria. Joachim was a ( isler- 
cian monk, and a great jirelemler lo inspiration. 
He relay's of liimself, that being very joimg, 
j be went to lerusalem in ibe dress of a hermit to 
[visit (he holy places ; am! that, while he was in 
pr.iyer to Ciod in the i Imrch of that city, God 
eomnmnicaled to him, hy mtu.sion, tlie kiMjwledgo 
Ilf ihviiie m>sirrieH, aii(t i»t the i loly Seri[»ture8. 
Me wrote iigairist LomhanI, llu' master oi the 
.8i'utLne«'s, who had niaintiiined that there vvati 
Iiut 4 »in' essence in Goil, though there were tlireo 
|jersons; and hi- preteiidi il, tliat since tliere wero 
tliriH; perwiiis, there mu^t he tliree esw'nei'H. 
d’his diHiiuli' was in tlie year 11!).'). Jouehini’a 
writings were eondeiniied hy Ihehiurth Luteroii 
coiineil. 

His followers, the .loaehmiitcs, were parti- 
cularly loiul of certain iiinarirs. The Father, 
they said, 0 |S‘r.ifed from the hegmning until tho 
eoniing of thi^on ; tlu’ Son from that time to 
theirs, vi/.. tin* year 1‘JGO; and tlie Ii<»ly Spirit 
then liMik it ii[>, and was fx) operate in his turn. 
They likewise divided every thing relalin;i to 
men, dwtrine, and manner of livinii^ into ihrexj 
elassi’s, acexirding to the three per'xms ol tho 
Trinity. The first ternary wn*' ihutot men; 
of wlioin, the first e.Liss was that of married men, 
which had lasted during the whole tjieriod ol llm 
Father: the w(X>i]d was that of clerks, which 
lasted during the tune ot the Son ; and the lost 
was that of monks, wherein was to be an unconv 
nion eflusion of grace by the Holy Spirit. Thd 
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tfrond ternary Wfw that of doclrino, viz. tlio Old 
TrHtamvrit, tin* JXcw, and tiui fvorlastiij*; Gos- 
pel : tin* lir'^t they jiscriU'd to tlwe* J’*iilher, tlu‘ 
secoud lo the Son, and third to the Holy Spi- 
rit. A third ternary roie.iMted iirthe manner «)r 
living, vi/. under the JAil her, men lived arcoidinj^ 
to tlio flesh; under the Sou, tjiey livi’d aeconlni^ 
to the flesh and the sjarit ; and under the Holv 
Ghost, tliey wen* to li\ e ae<-ordiiii; to tlie spirit only. 

jna\, S’l’., CHRISTIANS OK. See 

ClHllhl’JANS. 

JC^Y, a deli;;ht of the mind arisinj; from flie 
consideration of a presi'nt or a^^snn-d appro.iehino 
jX'MSCh.sion of a future i^ood. When it i-> modi-- 
rate, it is railed /'lad ; wlieri raisiij jui a, 
sudden to the Inirhest deaiee, it tlien ecnltation 
or transpmt ; whin we linni our desires h\ enr 
j» 0 .ss(;.s-.ionH, it 1.1 coiJen/ mnit ; wht'rf our ili'iin*.*' 
ure railed hii^h, and vet ari A'lnjilisln'd, this is rail- 
ed .sat fill lion ; wlu'ii oui joy i& ilei^fvi'd from 
Koine eoiiiieal tn'easion or ainusrnienl, it is niiith ; 
if it aii.ie from roinider.il)!*' opjiosition that i.i 
vampnshed in (lie juirsLiit of tlie ^fiod vve desin*, 
it is then called triutnph ; when jov has so lon^ 
posse.ssed the inmd fh.it it is settled into .i tempi r, 
we cal* It i hcf f/itlin ; wlirn vvt rejoice ujMm 
the account of iin\ eood which otheis obtain, it 
may he called ftympalhy or e, uni i at illation. This 
is not null joy; lint there i*', — '2. A mornl Joy^ 
which is u sell’-ipproliation, or that whiidi an^es 
from the performanct* ol anv eo.nl actions; thir. 
is csilled jiciiec, oi M*renit> ol coiiscunee* il the 
lU’dioii be honoitiable, and the |ov n.s.' hioh, it 
iruiy be call e< I ^lor\, — riierc is also a spndual 
yoy, whiclv the Scrijiture calls a “fiuit of (he 
S[iint,” Gal. V. ‘2*2; "(Ik* joy of lai(}),V Phil, i, 
2.); and “the rt'joicinj; oi hope,” Heb. lii (>. 
Ihe ohjerlt} nf it a/c, 1. ( lod himself, Ps. xlni. 4; 
Is. hi. 10. — 2 . Christ, Pliil. hi. 'A ; I Pet. i. H. — 

Tlie promi.s. s, Ps. evi\. t(c2. — 4. The admin- 
istration of the Gospel, and (fosjK'l ordnianees, 
Ps. Ixxxix. ITi — The prosiienlv of the interest 
of Christ, AcC \v. I> ; Rev vi ITi 17 — (>. 'The 
ba)»pines.sor a Inline state, Rom. v,*2; Mult. x\v. 
7V/C nature and propeilos of tht> joy • 1. It is oi 
should lie constant, Phil iv t — *2. It is unknown 
1-0 llic men of the world, 1 ( 'or. ii II. — o. Il is 
uiispcjik.ihle, 1 Pet. 1 . .H.— 1. It is |K*rmancnt, .lohn 
XV i. 22: If sect H ; Uody of 

Dir. p. Ill IJrd vul. Hvo. edit, ; iirore'.'f Mur. Phil. 
vol. i. j). A7)Ci 

JOY GK G(dn relates, 1. To the ddi^rht 
and complacencv ho has in himself, his own na- 
ture, and [lertcctions. — 2 . He ivjoicck in his own 
works, Ps. CIV. ol.— U. In his Son Christ .Icsu.s, 
Malt. ni. 17 — I. In the work id’ reilemption, 
John iii. In. — . 7 . In the subjects ot hii j;racc, !*>,. 
cxivii. 11 ; 7-cph. in. 17; Ps. c\hx. 4. 

JUIULF'-K-, a public Icstivitv. — Ainoni; the 
Jews it wa.s held I'vcry lihii or nOth year, it was 
proclaimed with the .•«oiinil of raiifs’ horns: no 
servile work was done on it ; the land lay unfilled ; 
what grew of itm'lf helongcd to the jioor and 
needy; whatever debts the Hebrews owed lo one 
another were wholly remitti’d ; hired as w»*ll us 
Ivond servants of the Hebrew race obtained their 
liberty ; inheritunecs revested to their onginal 
proprietors. See the 271 h chap. Leviticus. Ju- 
bilee, in a more modern sense, denotes a grand 
church soleinuitv or ceremony celebrated at 
Koine, wherein tfie pope grants a plenary indnl- 
gciKe to all sinners ; at least to as many as visit 
214 
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the churches of 8t. Peter and ^’t. Paul at KorridL 
The juhilic was flrit c*stahli.sAcd by Boniface 
VJI. in l.'kH), whi( Il was onlv to return every 
hundriMt years ; hut tlic lint <*cIchrdlion brought 
in sui h ^torl‘ ot vv»'-iiih. that (‘lenient VI., in 
I;M7, leducct) il tvi tjic pcrwul of Intv years. Ur- 
1 mm VI. in app<iujlc»l it to be held every 

thirty-five >c'n'^, that h< wio the a'rc of our Sa- 
viour; aiul Ihml !l. and Sixlns IV., in 1175, 
lir(»ii<rlil it down to i'm i v' tvvenly -livi*, that every 
pcr.ion mi^liL h.j\c hciiclit ol it once in his 
life. ^.Boiul.icc IX. 'printed the privilege of hold- 
ing jiihilccs to tcvcr.d [)nnc»’i -ind monasteries ; 
l‘i>r iJislaiicc, to the nioiiki of ( .iiiterluiry , who 
\ li.id a juhilce cverv tiily vvficn p<v>pIo 

I flocked Iroin all parts to viiii I he lomh of 'I'ljo- 
! mas a-Hecket. • Aflei ,v;irtls inhilce.s became more 
fiequent : I here ii gciiei.dly le at the inaugura- 
tion of a new j>o|‘< ; -iiul tlic pope giants tlicrn as 
often as the cliUich or liimscll h.ivc oc<,M.sion for 
fliem. To he entitled to the pnvih'ges i)f the jn- 
hilee, the hull cnjonii ft -ting, alni'i, and pravers. 
It givee the pncili a hill power to ah'^yolvi* in all 
c.isei, <*\cn fliose otluTWi'Jc i<*s('rv 4 *d to the po|ie; 
(o make eommut.itions i»f vows, *Vc., in which it 
dillci-' Irom a ph ii.irv mdiilgcncc. During the 
turn f jubilee, all olln'r indidgciices arc sus- 
prii. I. Grit* of our Kings, v#/.. lahvurd 111. 
cMU .1 his hirtlwl.iy to he ohsi'ived in themciiiiicr 
ol .1 pibilcc, when he hec anic fifty years of age, 
III I III 2, Imt never Itei'ore nor alter. Tills he did 
by reh'asing prisoner^, p.irdoniiig all ollcuce.s, ex- 
lept In-asou, in.dviiig good l.ivv.i, and granting 
manv privileges ti) the ja'ople. In ilJlf), the .le- 
^nits e<*lchr.ited a soh’Miri jubilee at Rome, that 
being t!ie cenfenarv, or hundredth year frointlicir 
luhtiintmti ; ainl the same ceremony wa.s ohbi'rved 
in idl their houses Ihiongliont the world. 

JUIT'MSING CHRiS'I'IANS. the first riso 
ofthi.s denominalKtn is j)l,i<*ed imdi'r the reign cf 
Adrian. Kor when Ibis em(MU‘or iiad at length 
iM/ed Jerusalem, I'litn- Iv desiroved its very 
foimd.itie.iis, mid enacted l.ivvh of the severest 
kind against the vvlioli* body of the .levvi-^h peo- 
ple, the gn*afest pait ol (he Chri.stian.s who lived 
in Palesliiu*, to prevenl tin ir luiiig eoJifonnded 
with the Jews, ab.iiidoiied enliri’ly the Mosaic 
ritesj and chose a hishoji, nann lv, Mark, a fo- 
reign* r hv nation, mid mi alien fn>ni tin- eominon- 
I wealth of Isr.iel. '!'lio*-e who were ntroiigly at- 
l.iehed to lh<‘ Mosme ntc's separated from their 
brethren, .uid founded at Pera, a eoimtry of Pa- 
li sthie, anil in tlie neighhonnng jiarts, particular . 
asscnihlics, in which the law ol 7losc.s maintained 
it.s priniitive.digmty, auMiority, anri lustre. 'J’lio 
IhxIv <»f Judaising I ‘liri-tians, wliiph .set Moscs 
and Ghrisl lepon an eipial looting in point of au- 
thority, wer^ -iflerwarils divided into two sefts, 
extremely dllU lent both in tlieir rites and ' 
ni«»ns, ami dislinguishcd by the names of Xaza- 
rciie.s and I'.hionites ; which m*c. 

JUDAISM, the religious doctrines and rites 
I of the Jews, the descendants ot Aliraham. Ju- 
1 daisin was but a temporary dis}H*nsatiun, and was 
to give vv.v, at least the c<*reinoni.iI part of it, at 
th«* coming of the jMes.siah. 'I’hc {irincijwU i»ects 
among the Jews were the Phan.s^vt, who placed 
religion in external ceremony ; the Sadtiuceca, 
who were remarkal le for their incredulity ; and 
the Esaenes, who were diatinguiiihed for thrir 
austere sanctity. At present, the Jews lihve two* 
sects; the CaraUes^ who admit no rule of reli^ioQ 
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hut the irtW «»f Alcwes; a«id the Rubbinists^ who 
add to the law the tradiliuns of the Talmud. See 
tho^ articles iiud biKiks recommended under ar- 
ticle in thi.s work. 

J UD( :* I iN G, LI A S il, the act of carelessly, pro- 
cinitately, wantonly, or in.diciiiubly censuring 
otners. This is an evil which aboiinds Uk) much 
among almost all classr's of men. “Not content- 
ed witli lieini: in the rij^ht ourstdver., we must find 
all otliers in the wrong. We claim an exclusive 
[KissesiMon of goi>dnes.s and wisdom; iin<l from 
approving warmly of those who join us, w<^])ru- 
cecd to condt'inn, witli much acrimony, not only 
the j>rinci|jles, hut the characters of those from 
whom vve diJLi'r. We rashly extend to e\ery in- 
dividual tlMJ severe opinion which we have un- 
warranhihlv coined ved of a whole htxlv. This man 
is of a party wliose ))rin('i))Ies we reckon slavish; 
and thend'ore his whole sentiments are. eorrupted. 
That iTftn hcliings to n religious stxM, whicii we 
are acciisU>med to deem bigoted, and therefore he 
is incapable of any generous and liberal thought. 
Another is comuH'ted with a sect, which we have 
been taught to account relaxed, and therefore can 
Ltfive no sinclitv. We should do well to eoiisi- 
der, 1. That this practice of Msh judging is abso- 
lutely forbidden in tlic snered Scrijiturcs, Matt, 
vii. 1. — 12. We tlu'reby autliori/x’ others to requite 
\is ill the harnc kind. — 3. It often evidcnccH our 
pride, envv, and lagolrv. — 1. It .irgues a want of 
charity, tlic dislingmshing feature of the ( 'hris- 
tian religion — !>. Tliey who arc rnoit forward in 
cc'riburiiig otlu'r.s are often neist detective them- 
.selves. liarroir's Mo; /<•.<?, vol. i ser. ‘iO; Jilair\'> 
(SVr. Kcr 10. vol. ii.; .sVr. hcr. d vol. v. 

JU f3(^M EN I' is tliat act of the mind whcrel^v 
one thing is alfirmed or denit‘d of another; or 
Ih'd power of llie soul which passes seutcnce on 
things ]»ro|)oscd to its cxainination, and delcr- 
inincs wdiat i< nglit or wrong; and tlTtis it ap- 
proves or disa[)jiri»n'S of an action, or an objeel 
considered as true or l.il*>e, /it or unfit, gocMl or 
evil. Dr. Watts gives ns the following <lir<*ctions 
to assist ns in judging right. 1. We slmukl 
examine all our old opinions afresh, .iiid inquire* 
ivli.it was the gronnii of them, and whether oiir 
.a.ssent were Imilt on just cvrh'iice; and then we 
flhouhl cist otf all tliose judgments vvhieli were 
formed heretofore without due cx.iniination. — 
All our idi'.m of objects, coneerniiig vv liich we 
}va.sa judgm<*nt, should he clear, distinct, complete, 
comprehensive, extensive, and orderly. — 3. Wlieii 
wc have oht.’iined as clear ideas as wc can, liotli 
of the suhjeet vind predicate of a projMisition, then | 
xfre must compare those ideas of the suhpvt and i 
predu*.ite t<5gctlier with the, utmost attention, and 
observe how^ far .they agree, and wherein tliev 
differ. — i. We must M'nrcli for cviilence of truth 
with diligenei* and honestv, and Im* heartily ready 
to receive evidence, whether for the, agreement or 
<lisagreeinerit of ideas. — W e must susfiend onr 
judgment, and neither nflirm nor deny until this 
evidence apjiears. — G. Wc must judge of every 
proposition by those profier and peculiar means 
or niediarno, wheixiby the evidenc(A)f it is to lie 
obtained, wdiethcr it be scnsi’, consciousness, in- 
telligence, reason, or testimony. — 7. It is very 
useiul to have some general principles of truth 
settled in the mind, whose evidence U great and 
obviouS) that the^ may always be ready at hand 
• to assist us in judging of the great variety of 
which occurs— S l Let the degrees of our 
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assent to pverv |iro[H>Hiuon l>ear an exact propoi- 
tion to the ditferent degrees of evidence. — 1). Wc 
should keep our minds always to reccivo 
truth, a ml never set liiniis to our own improve- 
ment. cR .1. ]i. 231; Lot ke on the 

Uncft rslaiufinf^, p. 250, vol. i. ; p. 27J, 27ft, 
vol. ii,; Duncan's !>• 115 j Reid 0T^i\8 

IntcUevfual Powers* -11)7, &c. 

JUDGMENT, LAST, the .semtenco that 
will lie passed on our actions at the last day. 

I. 'IVic, proofs of a general jm/^wicn^aro 
these: 1. Tile justice of God requires it; for it is 
evident that this Httrihiile is not clearly displayed 
in the tlispensation of things in the present state. 

► — 2. 'l^hess. i. 0, 7 ; Luke xiv. 20. — 2. The af^ 
cusatioiis of natural conscience are leHtimonies 
in favour of this iMdicl) Rom. ii. 15; Dun. v. 15, 
0; Acta xxA. 25. — 3. It may be eoncliided from 
the relation men staiif] in to God, us creatures to 
a CTeiitorT IJe has a right to ^»ive them a law, 
and to make thi'm accountable for flic breach of 
it, Rom. xiv. 12. — 1. 'J’lie resurreclion of ( 'hrist 
is a certain pnmfof it. See Acts xvii. 31 ; Rom. 
xiv. It. — 5. The Scripture, in a variety of place's, 
set.s it heyimd all doubt, .lude 11, 15; 2 Gor. v. 
1(1; Matt. xvv. ; Rom. xiv. 10, 11; 2 Tliess. i, 
7, 10; I I'liess. iv. 10, 17. 

II. As to the. fudge: the TVihlc declares that 
(iod will judg(‘ tin* world by .lesiis Ghrist, Acts 
xvii. 31. 'I'lie tiiuiie God will hr the .liidge., as 
to original authority, pow?*r and right of judg- 
iiicnt; hut, according to the economy settled 
iH'tvvecn the three divine, pcrsoiiH, the vvork is 
assigneil to the Sou, Romans xiv. 0. and 10, 
wdio will appear in iiis liiiniun nature, John 
V. 27, •Aets xvii. 31 ; with great jKiwer and 
glory, I Thesfl. iv. 10, 17; visible, to every e}e, 
Rev. 1.7; |>i*nelratiug every heart, I (Jor. iv. 5, 
Rom. li. 10; with lull aullionty over all, Matt, 
wvii. IH; and acting wdth strict justice, 2 Tim. 
IV. H. Ah for the conct'rn of others in the judg- 
ment ; angels will bo no otherwise coricerrieirtlian 
a.s the att4mdiinth, gathering the elect, raising the 
dead, ckc. hut not as advising or judging. Saints 
are said Uj jmlge, the world ; not as co-judges 
with ( *hiiBt, hilt as approvers of his sentence, and 
as tfieir holy lives and conversations will rise up 
in judgment against their wicked neighboyrs. 

I III. As to the ptrsons that wdl be judged; 

I the^ic will Im» men and devils. Tlie righteous, 
jirolMihlv will Ih’ tried first, an rejireiiiienied in Matt. 
XXV. Tliey will Ik* raised first, though perhaps 
not a thousand years liefore llie rest, aa Dr. Gill 
supjMMes ; Bluer the resurreetioii of all the bodies of 
the saints is sjK^ken of ns in a moment, in tlie 
twinkling of an eye, at the lust truinji, in order to 
their nu‘eting the liord in the air, and Ix ing with 
him not on earth, hut Oir ever in heaven, 1 Gor. 
xV. ,52; 1 Thess. iv. 10, 17. 

Hen; wo may take notice of a diOicult question 
which is pro[H>Hod by suinc, namely, WttJeLher Ih^ 
sins of God's people shall be published in the 
great day^ though it is certain they Bhall not lie 
allemd against them to their conriern nation 7 
“This,” says I>r. Ridgley, “ is ime of the secret 
tilings which belong to God, wiiich lie has not so 
fully or clearly rev&l^ to us in his word ; and 
therefore wo can say little mejo than what is 
matter of conjecture about it. Some have thoujght 
that the sins of the godly, thooffh forgiven, anall 
be made manifest, that so the ^ory of that grace 
which has pardoned them may appear more lUiia* 
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trious, and their obligation to Gixl for this further 
mhancrd. They also think, that the justice of 
the proceedings of that day requires it, since it is 
presumed and known by the w^jinle world -that 
th^ were prone to sin, as well as others ; and, 
before^ conversion, as great simu'ra as^nny, and 
aflei^ it their sins had a p<*culijir aggravation. 
Therefore, wliy should not they Iw made public, 
as a glory due to the justice aiaf holiness of God, 
wh<^ nature is ojqiositc to all sin 7 And this 
they ‘further supjKise to be necessjiry, that so the 
impartiality of divine justice may appear. More- 
over, since Go<l, by recording the sins of his saints 
m Scripture, has perpetuated the knowledge there- 
of: and if it is to their honour that the sirv^ there’ 
mentioned were re^iented of, as well as forgiven, 
why may it not lie Huppost*tJ that thf sins of lye- 
lie vers shall be made knowm in the great day ? 
And, liesides, this seems agreeable to ^hose ex- 
pressions of every word, and every nefion, as lieing j 
to he brought into judgment, wliether it be gooiJ, 
or whether it lie bad. 

“ But it is supi^ioRcd by others, that though the 
making known ot sin that is sulKbied and forgiven, 
tends to the advancement of di\ine grace, yet it is 
sufficient to answer this end, a.s far as God de- 
signs it shall he answered, that the sins which 
have been suMued and forgiven, should be known 
to themselves, and thus f irgiveness afford matb’r 
of praise to God. Again; tlie exfiressions of 
Berijiture, wlu’H’liy forgiveness of sin is set forth, 
are such as seem to argue that those sins which 
were forgiven shall not be made manifest : thus 
they are said to he hJotted oitf, Isa. xliii. 2.5 ; co- 
rcred, Ps. xxxii. 1; subdued and cast info the 
dcptfis of the sca^ Mieah. vii. 11); and rnnt'mbered 
710 marc, t&c. Jer, xxxi. JV4. Besides, Christ’s 
la'ing a judge, doth not div<'st him of the eharacter 
of an acfvocate, whose part is rather to eoneeal the 
crimes of those whose cause he ]ilends, than to di- 
vulge them ; and to this vv(‘ may add, that the law 
which requires duty, and forbids the contrary 
ains, is not the rule by which they who arc in 
Christ are to lie proceeded against, for then they 
eoukl not stand in judgment ; but they are dealt 
with according to the tcntir of the GosfX’l, which 
forgives and covers all sin. And, further, it is 
arguad that the public declaring of all their sins 
be lore the whole world, notwithstanding their in- 
terest in forgiving grace, would fill them with such 
shame as is nardly consistent with a state of per- 
fect blessedness. And, lastly, the |irim'i|>al argu- 
ment insisted on ii^ that our Saviour, in Matt. 
XXV. in which he gives a particular account of the 
procoetlings of that day, makes no mention of the 
sins, but only commends the graces of his saints.” 

As to the wicked, they shall be judged, and all 
tJieir thoughts, wonls, and deeds, be brought into 
judgment, Ecc. xii. 14. The fallen angels, also, 
are said to be reserved unto the judgiiient of the 
great day, Jude (}. They shall receive their final 
sentence, and be shut up in the prison of hell, Rev. 
u. 10 ; Matt. viii. 29. 

* IV. As to the -nile of judgment ; we are in- 
formed the bduks w^ill be ojieiied, Rev. xx. 12.-^ 
I. The billk|of divine omniscience, Mai. iii. 5 ; 
or FcmemMhce, Mai. iii. 16. — 2. The book of 
conscience^ Rom. i. 15.— 3. The book of Provi- 
dence Rom. ii. 4, 5. — 4. The book of the Scrip- 
tures, law, and Gospel, John xii. 48 ; Rom. ii. 16 ; 
ii. 12. — 5. TJlie book ot'lite, Luke z. 20 ; Rev. iii. 

6; XX. 12, 15. 
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V. As to the time of judgment ; the soul will 
he either happy or miserable immediately afiei 
death, but the general judgment will not be' till 
after the rf*surrection, Heb. ix. 27. There is a 
day appointed, Acts xvp. 31, but it is unknown 
to men. 

VI. As to the place; this also is uncertain. 
Sonic suppose it will lie in the air, liecausc the 
Judge will come in the clouds of heaven, and the 
iiviiig saints will then lie change*!, and the dead 
saints raised, and lK)tli lie caught up to meet the 
Lord iri the air, 1 Thess. iv. 16, 17- Others think 
it will be on the earth, on the new earth, on which 
they will descend from the air with Cbrist. The 
place ithere, liowcier, is of no <’ons<’<|Ucnce, wlien 
conij)arpd with the .state in which we shall appear. 
Ana as the Scriptures represent it as certain^ 
Reel. xi. 9; universal^ 2 (’or. v. 11 ; righteous^ 
Rorn. ii. 5; deewiee, 1 ('*or. xv. .52; and eternal 
as to its consequences, 1 leb. vi. 2, let u?i be con- 
cerrie*! the welfare of our iiiiinortal interests, 
flee to the refuge set liefore u**, improve our pre- 
cious time, depend on the merits of the Redeemer, 
and adhere to the dictnb’s of the divine word, that 
we limy be found of him in peace. Bates s 

p. 449; Bishop Hopkins and Stoddard 
on ‘ Last Judgment; Hill's Body of IJivinity, 
p. 4 , , vol. ii. Hvo. ; Boston's hhnirfold Stale, 
Hc> I'n/s 11 arA\<f, new edition, j)p. 72, 75, vol. i. ; 
155, vol. iv. ; H2, 233, vol. iii. 

JODGMRNTS (.)K GOO, are the punish- 
ments inflicted bv him for parlieular erimes. The 
Scriptures give us many awful induces cf the 
display of divine justiee in the })uni«niiietit of na- 
tions, families, and individuals for their iniquities. 
See Gen. vii.; xix. 25; Rxod. xv. ; Judges i. (i, 
7; Acta xii. 23; Esther v. 11, with chap. vii. 10; 
2 Kings xi. ; Lev. x. 1, 2; Acts. v. 1 to 10; Is. 
XXX. 1 to 5; 1 Sam. xv. 9; I Kings xii. 25, 33. 
Tt becomes us, however, to he exceedingly cau- 
tious how we interpret the severe and atllictivu 
dispenssitioii of Providence. Dr. Jortin justly 
observes, that there is usually much rashness and 
presumption in proinuiiicing that the calamities 
of sinners are particular judgments of God; ^et, 
saith he, if from sacred and nrofaiR’, from ancient 
and modern historians, a collection were made of 
all the cruel, ]a'rs<Tuting tyrants who delighted m 
tormenting their fellow-creature.s, and wlio dic'd 
not the common death of all men, nor were visited 
after the visitation of ail men, but whose places 
were horrible and strange, even a sceptic woukl 1x5 
moved at the evidence, and would Uiapt to susfieet 
that it was n, that the hand of God was in 
it. As Dr. Jortin w-as no enthusiast, and one 
who would not overstrain the point, we shall here 
princifmlly follow' him in his enumeration of some 
of the most remarkable, instances. 

Herod the Great was the first Tjerswutor oil 
Christianity. He attempted to (leBtn)y Jesus 
Christ himself, while he was yet but a child, and 
for that wicked purpose slew all the male chil- 
dren that were in and almut Bethlehem. Wbai 
was the consequence? Josephus hath told us: 
he had long and grievous sufferings, a burning 
fever, a voracious api^tite, a difficulty of breath- 
ing. swellings of his limbs, loathsome ulcers 
witliin and w'ithout, breeding vermin, violent tem- 
ments and convulsions, so that he endeavoured 
to kill himself, but was restrained by his friends. 
The Jews thought these evils to be divine judg- 
ments upon him for his wickedness. Anc| wM • 
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10 still more remarkable in his case is. he left a 
numerous family of children and prand-children, 
though he had put some to death, and yet in 
al>oui the space of one hundred years the whole 
family was extinct. 

Herod Antipas, who beheaded John the Bap- 
tist, and treatcfl Christ oonU'inptunusly when he 
was brought Iwfore him, was <lefeated by Arctas, 
an Arabian king, ami afterwards had his domin- 
ions taken from him, and was sent into banish- 
ment along with his intiunous wife Henxlias, l»y 
the em|»eTor Caius. • 

Ilerxxl Agrippa killed James the brother of 
John, and* put Peter in prison. 'I'hc angel of 
the* Lord soon after smote him, and he was eaten 
of worms, and gave no the ghost. 

Judas that hetmyed our Lord, < 1 ied hv his own 
hands, the most ignominious of all denlhs. , 

Pontius Pibte, who eondeinned our hlessi^d 
Saviour*to death, was not long ailerwairds de- 
[K>sed from his otiice, lKinishe<l from his eouiitr\, 
and died l)y his o\\ n I, inds ; the divine vengeance 
overtaking him sixrn after his erime. 

The high prie.«t, (.'aiaphas was dj'posed by 
Vitellius, three }e.irs after the di'ath of T'lirlst. 
Thus this wicked man, who condemned Christ 
for fear of disobliging tlie Hoin.in.s, was igno- 
miniously turned out of his olliee by the Uoinan 
governor wliom he had sought to oblige, 

Ananias, the high priest, persecuted St. Paul, I 
and insolently ordered lla* liy-standers to smite 
him on the mouth. U|M)ii which the a|M)btl(' said, 
God shall smite IheCj thou whited wall. Whe- 
ther he sjMiko thib projjlirtieally or imt, may lx? 
diflicult to say ; hut certain it is, that some lime 
after he was blain, together with lii.s hrollier, b^ 
Ills own son. 

Anunus, tli(‘ high priest, slew F?t. James the 
Less; for which, and other outrages, hejvas dc- 
p<)scd hv king Agnopa the Younger, uiul proba- 
bly jK^rished ill tlie last destriietion of .leriisalcin. 

Nero, in the year sixty-four, turned Ins rage 
U])on the Christians, and put to death Peter ami 
Paul, with many otliers. b’our years after, in his 
great distres.s, he nttempte<i to kill himself; but 
lading u.s inean-s[)inted and dastarcily as lie was 
wicked and cruel, he had not the resolution do 
that piece of justice to the work!, and was forced I 
to beg assistance. 


Domitiari ]K*rseeuU'd the Christians also. It* 
is sakl he threw St. John into a caldron of boiling 
oil, and allervvariis banished him into the isle of 
Putmos. In the following year this monster of 
wickedness was murdered by his ow'ii jx’ople. 

The Jewish nation perweuted, rejecUnl, and 
cTUciiicd the Lord of glory. Within a lew years 
afV?r, their nation was dcvslroyed, and the Lord 
m^e their plagues wonderful. 

r laiTu.s was governor ol Egypt near the time 
of our Saviour s death, and a violent jMjrseculor 
of the Jews. The wrath of God, however, ere 
long overtook him, and be died by the hands of 
viofence. 

Catullus was governor of Libya alx>ut the 
year seventy-three. He was also a efuel ^lersc- 
cutor of the Jews, and he died miserably. For 
though he was only turned out of his viftioi' by the 
Romans, yet* he fell into a complicated and in- 
curable* disease. U'ing sorely tormenU'd both in 
,body and mimf. He was dreadfully terrifted, 
and continually crying out that he was haunted 
by/iie ghosts of those whom he had murdered ; 
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and, not Ixmig able to contain himself, he leaped 
out of his lH*d, us if he were tortured with ftn^ and 
put to the rack. Ili.s disteiniier increased till his 
entrails were uli eomijfted, and ciiiiio out of lus 
Ixxly; and thus he perished, as signal an exam* 
pie as ever was known of the divine justiccaren- 
derin^ to the wii’ki'd accortUng to then* deeds. 

Caiux, the Homan emiH*ror, was a great jx'rae- 
cutor of the Jews and Ciiristians, and a blasphe- 
mer of tlie God of heaven. Soon ntler his atauci- 
ties, however, he was murdered by one of liis 
own jx'ople. 

Severus, em|)eror of Rome, was a violent and 
cruel jM'rseeutor of the followers of ("hrist H^, 
"also, and all his fiiiuily, i^terisluxi miserably, about 
the year two litiiidreil after our Saviour. 

Alnnit tlia same time, Siituniinus, governor of 
A trim, persoeuled tW ('bristiaiiH, and put sove- 
nil of theai to death. Stxm after, he went blind. 

Meliogiibaiiis, the emperor, brought a new god 
to Rome, and would needs compel all his sub- 
jects to worship him, 'J'his was sure to have 
ended in a |K‘rseeution of the Christians. But, 
sotfti after, this, vile monster was slain by his own 
soldiers, aixmt the year two hundred and twenty- 
two. 

Claudius Ilerminianus was a cruel persecutor 
of the < Jhristiaiis in the second century, and ho 
WHS eaten of worms w'hile he liveiJ. 

Deeius jM^rseeuli d the rliureh about the year 
two hundred and fifty : ho was soon aller killed 
in battk*. 

Galius HUeeeeded, and continued (lie ]K'rsccu- 
tiori. He, too, was killed tlie year following. 

Valergin, the emperor, had many goixl ijuali- 
ties; but yet lie was an im[>lacaMe inehiy to the 
Lord Jesus ('hrist and lus Ijohim’I. Sometime 
after lie eiirne to (he throne, he wastakim prisoner 
by Sajior, king of Persia, and used like u slave 
anda<log; for the Persian inoriareb, from time 
to lime, oliliged this nnbappy en)|KTor to Ik)W 
himself down, and oiler him his hack, on which 
to set liis foot, in onler to mount his rhariot or 
his horsi‘. He died in this iniseruhle state of 
cajaivity. 

jEimiian, governor of Egvpt, aliout two hun- 
dred and .sixty -three, was a virulent (lerwcutor of 
the church ol ( Mirist. He was soon after sfruri- 
gleil by order of tin* emj>ert»r. 

Aureiiaii, the emjSTor, just intending to lK*giii 
a i)ers»*eiilion against the lollowers of ( nrist, was 
killed in the year two hundred and seventy-four. 

Muximinus was a jsTseeutor of the cliurch. 
He reigned only three years, and then fell under 
the hands of v iolenre. 

A>»out the year Ihrei? hundred was the gieatt*sl 
possible contest IsHween ( 'hrisl and the Roman 
emperors, which sliould iiave the dominion. 
Them* illustrious wretches seemed deU'rmineil to 
Mot out the Ghrislian race and name from under 
heaven. I’ht* perstvulion was fur more li<*rce 
and brutal than it had ever lieen. Jt was time, 
therefore, for the Lord Jesus fJhrisI, tlie great 
head of the churcli, to aria** and pUad his own 
cause; and so, indeexl, he did. ITie examples 
we have mentioned a/e dreadful : these tliat fol- 
low ait* not less aKtonUliing, and they arc all de- 
livered ujion the Ix’st authorities. 

Diocletian pi'rsecuU'd the church in three hun 
dred and three. After this nothing ever prosiiered 
with him. He underwent many troubles: hia 
senses became impaired ; and he quitted the empica. 
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Scvprufl, another y)ort 4 ocuting rmperor, was 
ovorthmwn luid put to death in the year three 
hundred and seven. 

AiN)Ut the Hurnc tirm> TJrhanjis, povernor of 
Palestine, who hail sijrnalized himself h\ torment- 
ing, and desiroyinfT the jliseipies of Jesus, met 
with his dtic reward ; for ahwost immediately af- 
ter the eruelties eoinmitted, the divine venjjeanee 
overtook him. He was nnevpceU'dIy dejrr.ided 
and, deprived of all hn honours; and, dejected, 
disspirited, and meanly heo^mir for /nerev, wan 
put to deatl) by the same liand that raised him. 

Firrnilianus, another persecuting governor, 
met witli the* same fate. 

Maximianus llerrulius, anotlier of the wretch-' 
ed persecuting emjieron, was conijK'lled to hang 
tuniself, in tin* year tUn*e iiuridred ayd ten. 

Maximianus Claleriiis, o( all Ine tyrants of his 
time the most cruel, was sei/«'tl w'lth ft grievous 
and horrihh* disease, and tormented with worms 
and ulrers to sueh a degree, (hat they an ho were 
ordered to attend him eould not hear tin* stench. 
Worms proceeded Iroiii Ijis hod\ in a most fearful 
tnaniier; und sever.d <if Ins physicians vverei»n( 
to death because they eould not endure the smell, 
und others hee.jiise tin y ronid not enre him. 
'rins hnpjiened in tin' year of our Lord three 
huiulred.and elcNcn. 

Mav(*ntius, another of the iiduiman monsters, 
was overthrown in liattle hy Constantine; and in 
his Might he fell into the 'rdicr, and was drowned 
in the year three hundred and twelse. 

Maximinus jnit out tlie eyesof many tlio isands 
of Christians. Stion afh r tlie eoiiiniissioii of Jus 
cruelties, n disease arose among his own peojde, 
which greatly alhrted their eyes, and tiWik away 
their sight, fie liiinscif died miserahly, and Ujuni 
the rack, his eves starting ont ot his he.id through 
the violence of his distemp«T, in the year three 
hundre^l and thirteen. 7\ll ins family likewise 
were destroyed, his wile and ihildren put to death, 
together with iin»st of liis frnmds and de|M'n<lents, 
who had been the iiistrunieiils ot Ins erueltv. 

A Homan ollicer, to olilige this Maximinus, 
greatly opj)res'>.e« I the ehnrch at Damascus: not 
king ahiT, he de:,troytd himself. 

Liennus, the last of tliChC persecuting empe- 
rors "liefore ( ^mstalllIr|c, w'as ctiiKjuered and put 
to death lu tin* year three hundred and twenty- 
three. He was equally an em my to religion, 
IiU'rty, und learning. 

Cyril, the deacon, was nmrdereil by some Pa- 
gans, at Meliopolift, for Iiis oji|K»sitii>ii (u their 
iiiiJiges. 'riiey rqqied open his Ix’lly, and ate his 
liviT; the di\ine \engejinee, however, pur.sue<l all 
those who had la'cn’ guilty of this crime; their 
teeth came out, their tongues rolled, and they 
lost their sight, 

Valenswas ni.idc emperor in Slid; and though 
a Christian himself, he is said to^ have caiistnl 
fourscore preshvteis, who ditrereU from him in 
opinkm, to be pul lo sea, and burnt alive in the 
ship. AftiTTwards, in a battle with the Gotlis, 
he was defe^etl and w'ounded, and lied to a cot- 
Ligo, where ne was burnt alive, as most histori- 
ans relate : all H^ree that lie jierished. 

The last Pa|^ prince, who was a formidable 
enemy to Chris^nity, was Kadajnusus, a king 
of the Gotha. He invaileil the Roman empire 
with an army of 4(K),(KK) men, about the year 
405, and vowed to sacrifice all the Romans to his 
gods. The Romani^ however, fought Him^ «ml 
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obtained a complete victory, taking him and his 
sons prisoners, whom they pul to death. 

ITunneric, the Vandaf, though a ('’hristian. 
was a mo«t cruel persecutor of ihosi’ who iliflTered 
fr«Am him ill opinion, al>out *he year of our Lord 
4HL He spared not even thosi’ of his own per- 
suasion, neither his friends nor Jiis kindred. Ho 
reigneil, Iiowever, not ipiite eight years, and died 
with nil the marks ofdivirie indignation «j)on him. 

Julian the a[X>.state greatly ojqnessed the Chris- 
tians; and he jierished soon after, in liis rush ei- 
peiiilNm against the Persians. 

Several of those who were employed or per- 
mitted by Julian to persi'cute the Christians, arc 
said to have perished miserably and remarkably. 

I will here relate the fate of a few of those un- 
happy wrelehe's in the wonls of Tillemoiit, wdio 
fdithlully eolleeted the account from the ancients. 
“We have observed,” says that learned man, 
“that f'tmnt .Tulian, with 1‘Vlix, sujK'rvntendent 
of the finances, und Klpidius, treasiirer to the 
em|H‘mr, apostates all three, had received orders 
to go and .seize the rtfeets of the church at An- 
tioch, and carry them to the treasury. They did 
it on the day of the inarlyrdiim of St. Theotloret, 
und d 'cvv iij) an account of what tlu*y had seized. 
But ■•unt Julian was not eoiiUnt with tiiking 
awa itic sacred vc'ssels of tlu* church, and pro- 
fani ig them by his impure hamk . carrying to 
gre.it<*r lengths the, outrage he wii'. doing to Jesus 
Chri-.t, he overturned and fiung llieiii dowm on 
the ground, and w»t upon them in a most criminal 
manner; adding to this all the baateis and hlas- 
phenues that la* eould devise against CliiUf, and 
against the Christians, who, he said, were uban- 
/ioned of C-Aod.” 

Ik'lix, tlie superintendent, signalized himself 
also by another imfiiety ; for as he was viewing 
the rich and nugnifieent vcrtseks which the empe- 
rors Ckinstantine and Constantins liad given to 
the church, “Behold,” said he, “ with what plato 
the son of Miirv is wTved !” It is said, too, that 
Count Julian and he made it the suhjeel of ban- 
ter, that Ciod should let them tlius jirofanc liis 
teuijile, without inU*rj)Os^ing l>y visible miracles. 

But these iinoieties remained not long unpu- 
uished, and Julian had no siHuu'r profaned the 
sacred utensils, than he felt the eilects of divine 
^ vengeance. He fell into a grievous and unknown 
<li»ea?»e; and his inward jMirts Uing corrupted, 
he cast out his liver and his exereyients, not from 
the ordinary jiassages, hut from his misi'rable 
mouth, which had uttered so many blasphemies,* 
ilis secret jiarts, and all the fiesh round alxiut 
them, corru[>ted also, and bred worms; anil to 
show that it wa.s a divine punisinramt, all the art 
of physiidans eould give him no relief. In ihis 
eojuliUoii he continued forty days, without speech, 
or samse, preyed on by worms. At length he 
c^me to id mself again. The iinfiosthumes, how- 
ever, all over liw Inxly, and the worms which 
i gnawed him continually, reduced him to the ut- 
I most extremity. He threw them up, without 
abasing, the la.st three days of his hie, with a 
stench wlftch he hunsclf could not iHjar. 
j The disease with which God visited Felix, 
was not so long. He hurst suddenly in the mid- 
dle of his body, and died of an etfusion of blood 
in the course of one day. 

I Elpidius was stripped of his efTects in 3G^ and 
shut up in prison, where after having continued 
for some time, be died without reputa^n^md • 
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Mmour, c\jrsed of ail the world, and sumamcHl 
the 

To tliPbo iiiMiineofe inanv more ininlit IxMulded 
nearer our tivvri did our rtxun jHTiiiit. 

Thofjp, lunvrver, are sullieient to sluw 0*^ v\bal 
a feartui tluiiir it is to fall into the iiaiidK ot the 
livinrf tiod, and how fruitless and awful it to 
opjM)*:.' his designs, and to atteiii|jt to .'»io|) the 
progress of his Lio->| e). “Why do the heathen 
raiie, and the jMMp'e iinaijine a v.iin tldnj;? He 
that silteth iii tin* heavens shall laugii ; the T.ord 
f'hall h.ue thi’m in deri'.ion. 'I'hou shalt laeak 
th(Mn with a rod ot iron ; tliou sh.iit d ish tiidn to 
jiitves as a jaitliT's xesM-l. T.e wise now, there- 
fore„U ve iCiriiXs; he in<f meted, ye jud'ii-i^ of the 
e-irth. Serxe tin* f.oid wuli fe.ir, and rejoiee with 
tremliluiiT.” Ps. ii. ./.e / mj'.n /i/aiwrA.s oa iCrtU'- 

kuititiriil \ol. ill. |). ‘Jld, iSi.e.; Snnp<nn\\ 

hnj fo tin' *i ) ; AVir/o/I on tin' l*ro- 

plirrif'^.^ yjis. ‘Jl; /ii y(in/\ ()hH'rvnft<ni\ on ffir 
Pln^nrs of Kgijpl ; 'Ihlicmoni^ </t.s 

Kmp. 

J(H)IC1UM Dl'il, or Judijment of (iod, was 
a term aneiently ii;ii>ln‘d to all 4'\tra(xnlMiarv Ifals 
of secret crimes; liiOM' h> arms and sm^rlc 
comhat ; and the ordeals, or tlaw hy lire, or retl 
liot ploughshares, hy plmigiiiglhe arm in Iwuln.g 
W’ati r, or the wlioh* IhmIv in cold waf<’r, in hoju'h 
that Hod would work a imraeh*, r.itherthau snf 
fer truth and iuuoeeuee to |j4*rish. Tluse eus- 
loms were 11 kmgtina' kept upeveiiumou;; Chris- 
tin ns and they are still ui use in some iiafious. 
Tri.ilh ot this sort weu' usually Indd 111 eliureh«‘s, 
in the presmiee of the hisliop, priest, and seeukir 
juilg4'S after three days’ fasting, coiilessiou, eom- 
muiiiou, and luauy adiuratious and cereinonK’s, 
(IfHcribed at large hy Hu Cange. • 

JUMPERS, per-.otis so calUsI from the prae- 
tieo oi jumping during tlie tiiiK* allottetl lor reli- 
gions worship. This singular practice l)*»g.iii, it 
is said, in the western [lart ol Wales, about the* 
\ear 17h0. ll w is soon afler dideuded hv Mr. 
'William VVilli.inH, (the AVel.sli j)oet, as h«‘ i- 
soinetinies called, ) 111 a pamjjhiet, wliadi was jki- 
trorii/ed hy the abettors of jumping in n ligioiis 
assemblies. Se\4’ral ol the more / imIous itinerai>t 
preachers eneourag«’<l tlw people to erv out go- 
fXoniant. (tlie Welsh word for glorv,) amen, v.%e. 
&e.; to put ihems^'lves in .’ioleiit agitalmris; and, 
linallv, to jump until thev wen' ijuiie (-xhaiisiejl,^ 
so Hs olteii to he obliged to fall down on the lino • 
or liel<l, where this kind of vvorshi). vx ik h«*Id. 

* JUSTICE, consists in an exact ami serupu- 
lons regard to tlie rights of others, with a d« li- 
berate |)urpo.S4* to preserxe them on all oceasMus 
sacred and invitilate It is oft«nj divhhal into 
cu^limnt'ilice and distrihii/n'r justice. 'The lf>r- 
iner eonsists in an equal exchange of Iwiiefits; 

* tli/^ latter in an e(|ual disfnhutioii of r. wards arn) 
piini-hments. Dr. Watts gives tlio following 
ruli's resjMVting justice. — “ 1. It is just that we 
honour, reverence, and resjiect thr*se who are su- 
periors in any kind, 1‘jph. vi. I, 'J; 1 JVl. ii. 17; 
1 Tim. V. 17.— 3. That we show' particular kimi- 
iie<?s to near n lalion**, Prov. xvii, 17i — 3. That 
we love those who love us, and show gntitudeto 
those who have clone us gcHnl, taal. iv. l.'b. — 
4. That wc Hiav the full due to those whom we 
Ixirgain. or deal with, Rom. xiii.; Dcut. xxiv. 
14. — r\ That wo hidp our fellow-creatures in 

'cf^a of gre.it neceasity, Ex. xxii. 4.--G. Uepa- 
. rabon to tlioae whom we liave wilfully in- 
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jiiri'd.” lfu//.s\v ^rnu. w'r. !i>ls ‘JT', vo|. ii.| 
Berrij .sV/fC/ y.c»7. ser. iv Crere’A' J/or, PhU» 
p. 333, \ol. Ii ; 11 (>//a.'.7on'.s' of .\(jlure, p. 

137, I II ; Joy's Srtm vol. ii, p. 1111. 

JUSd'lCE ( (J01>is that pi'rhvtion whcrc- 

liy he is infiiiilely rigl.(ec»us and JumI, both ill 
himsell and in all his pi()eee4liMgs wilh liis c#ea* 
lures. Mr. Ry land tic'linc's it lliiis ; “'I'he ardi'iit 
iiielinatioii of liis \ ill to prcsciihc* I’cpml laws a« 
the Mipreme gov. riior, and to disjK'iise cu^nal re- 
vv.ir<!s .-ind puni.Nhinents us llu' huprc’ine judj|»\’* 

Uev. \M ; |‘b e\l\. 7; \c\ii, 1— ‘J. It is (,iis« 
tingui.shed into ri nnint \olni' and i>}nntiri' jus- 
tice* Keimiiier.ilivc* justice is a disinhutK'n of 
rewards, 1*10 rule of winch is not tin* merit oflhfl 
en-aturc*, hut Ins own gracious pn'inise, .lainc‘s i. 
13; 3 Tim. iv. H. Piinitirr or viinliciiu: jus- 
tice*, is the iifthetion of puuishmeiit for any sin 
committed hv men, 2 'I’lii-ss. 1 . ll. 'Ph.it God 
will not leJsin go uMputiisli(*d is evident, 1. l-’roiii 
the woid ol God, \x\iv. t», 7; Numb, xiv, 
IH; Nc'li. i 3. — 3. Eroiu llu* iMtun* i»f ( mmI, Isa, 

I. 13, ^1 ; Psal. r> ; I leh, xii. 3!k — 3. Erom 
sin Js‘ing jmnislu'd in ( ‘lirist, llu* surely of liis 
pciopk*, 1 I*ii. ill. JH. — I. En)!!! all tlie v.irious 
natural evils vvlueli men hear in llu- pn*sei it state, 
Th:* use we slumld make jiflhis doelmie is thui: 

I. Wc' should IcMrii the* drejidfnl u.ifum of mn, 
and the* iiu'vit.ihie ruiiiol iuqienitt nt sinners, Ph. 
IX. 17 .— 3. Wc* slionid highly appr«’ei,itc* tho 
Lord . I esus Christ, in whom pistiee is satistied, 

1 Pet iii, IH. — 3 We should mutate the jusliee 
of (.iod, by elu'iishing an anfiiil reg.n’d to iho 
rights of God, and to the lights ot inaukiiiil. — 

1. Wc* should ahlior all sin, .is it strikes directly 
at (he ju^lici* of God — ''>. We should del i\e c*oiu- 
foit Iroiii the* eoMsideratioii that the judue of all 
the c*ailh will do light, as it reg.ncL ourselvc'S, tho 
eluireli, and the work! at laige, Psal. xevii. I, 3. • 
liifiond' . Conton*}K vol. 11 j). 131); Wtfsiuf-'s 
ono}}n/, hi). XI. eh. H, § 1 1 ; Ih. Oirvn on the 
JuJirr of (iod ; (itJI's Body of Ihrinity^ |). If);"), 
Vol. i. H\o.; JuIisIhi Coir on f/it Jti'^jhtcousnL’&s 
(rod. 

.lUSJ’lEK -AJ’ION, a forensic tc-rin, and 
sigiii/ies the declaruig or proiioiiiieiiig a [icrson 
ngliteous .iceordmg to l.iw. U stands oppnsi-d to 
(sindeiniiation ; aiul tins is the idea of tlie word 
vvluMU'vcT it i.s used in an evangi-Iu al flc nse, Rorii. 

V. IW; Dcut XXV, 1; Prov wii. I.'i; M.iU. xii. 37. 

It doc’r* iiul signify to make men holv, hut tho 
holding and dot'laririg them so. Jt is di flned hy 
the- assembly thus : “An aetof (iocl’s Irec^ grace*, 
in which lu- pardorieth all nur sins, and ac-eepteth 
us as nghti'ous in his sight only for tlie nght- 
eouHiicHs ol L'hrisl iiii|)UU'dln us, and recjcdved hy 
laith alone.” 

I’he doelriru* of justifieution, says Mr. Booth, 
ruiikc'H a very liistinguislic'd figure- in that religion 
whu-h is from above, and is a ciapilul artiele ol 
th.it faith wifledi w’as oiic'e delivc-red to the sairitK. 
Far from In'ing a merely spc-e-ul.ilivc- |H>inl, it 
sfirc'adM its irdlijenrc* througli the wJiole body ol 
divinity, runs tlirough all (Jfiristi wi experience, 
and operatc-s in every |>art of pr.ietwii godliness. 
Snell 1*4 its grand importanee, that a mistake 
alM)Ut it has a niaJigmvnt c-fficaev, uiul is attended 
with a long tram ol dange rous con.s<;c|ueaces. 
Nor c*.aii this apfiear stninge, when ll is cuaskler- 
ed, that tl\e doelrine of jiuitiricatioti is no olKei 
than th^ way of a sinner' a accrptuncc with Uod, 
Being of such peculiar moment, it is inseparably 
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connoctcxl with many other cvangeMcal trutha, 
the harmony and lieauty of which we cannot I)e- 
hold wliih; this is misundcrutocKl. It is, if any 
thing may l)c so called, an essential article, and 
certainly retjuires our most aeriifes consideration. 

Justiticatiuii, in a theological acnae, i.s either 
lentil or evangelical. If qny person could be 
found that haa never broken the divine law, he 
iniglit lie iiistified by it in a manner strictly legal. 
But in this way none of the human race can 
lie 'tustilied, or stand rtcquitteil before God. For 
all nave sinned; tliere is none righteous; no, not 
one, Rom. iii. As sinners, they are under the 
BonUmco of death by his rigliteous law, and ex- 
cluded from all hope and mercy. That justifica- 
tion, tlierefore, about which the Scriptufes jirin- 
cipally treat, and which rcaclii's the case of a 
Binner, is not by a |M*rsonul, but* an impule<l 
righteouHnc‘H.s ; a righteousness witlioul the law, 
Rom. lii. i31 ; proxided by grace, and fe\ealed in 
the (jos]m* 1 ; for wJiich reason, that obedience by 
which A sinner is justified, and his justification 
itself, are called evanprcHral. In this aft’air then* 
i.s the most wonderful disjday of divine justice 
and boundless grace. (_)f divine jiis/irr, if we re- 
gard tlie meritorious cause and ground on which 
Ulo Juslilicr procccils in alisolviiig the condemned 
sinner, and in pronouncing him rigliteous. (.)f 
bou7jdlcss ^nicCj if wc consid<‘r the state and 
character of those jjersona to whom ihi‘ blessing 
is granted, .lustificalion may be further di.«.tin- 
guished as being either at the bar of (jiod, and in 
the court of conscience; or in the sight ot tin* 
world, and before our fellow creature's. The for- 
mer is by mere grace through faith ; and the 
latter is by works. 

Tojuaiifv, is evidently ndivibo prerogative. It 
is God, that justijieth^ Rom. viii. ,*13. That so- 
vereign Being, against whom we have so greatly 
offended, whose law wc have broken by ten thou- 
sand acts of rehelliou against him, has, in the 
way of his own an|Kvntment, the sole right of 
ucmiitting the guilfv, and ot pronouncing them 
rigliteous. He ajipoiiits the wav, jirovidi's the 
inean.s, and imjiutes the righteousness ; and all in 

J ierlect agrei'iiient with the demands of Ids of- 
ended law, and the rights of his violated justict'. 
But although this act is in some places of the in- 
i'ulli) 'ie word more jiarlii’ularly appropriated jier- 
Koiiallv to the l'’ather, yet it is nianitest that all 
tlic Three Per.soiis are concerned in this grand 
aflair, and each jM'iforms a di.stinct part in this 
particular, as al.soin the whole economy of salva- 
tion. The eternal Father is represented as ap- 
pointing the way, and as giving his own h>on to 
nerform the eondilions of our acceptance Indore 
liiiu, Rom. vii. .‘H; the divine Son as engaged to 
BUslain the eurse, and make the atonement; to 
fulfil the lerm.s, ami provhh! the rigliteousness by 
which wc are justified, Tit. ii. M ; and the IJoly 
Spirit as revealing to sinners the peffertion, suit- 
ableness, and freeness of the Saviour's work, 
enabling them to receive it as exhibited in the 
Qospol of sovereign grace ; and tehtifyiiig to their 
consciences ajmplete justification by it in the 
court of heaven, John xvi. H, l-l. 

A.S to the objects of justifleation, the Scripture 
Bays the^ are sinners and ungodly. For thus 
runs the divine declaration : To him that vsork- 
eih is the reward of justification, and of eternal 
life as conneded with it ; not reckoned of grace^ 
but of debt. But to him that woiketh not. but be- 
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lieveth on him that justifleth — whom? the righ- 
teous? the holy? the eminently jiious? nay, ve- 
rily, but the ungodly ; his faith^ or tJiat in which 
he believes, is counted unto him ftrr righteousness^ 
Rom. iv. 4j .5 ; Gal. ii. 17. Here, then, we learn, 
that the subjects of justification, considered in 
themselves, are not only destitute of a perfect 
righteoUHne.ss, but have performed no good 
works at all. They arc denommated and consi- 
dered as the ungodly, when the blessing is bo* 
stowed uiKin them. Not that we arc to under- 
staipl that such remain unginlly. “All,” says 
Dr. Owen, “ that are justified, were before un- 
godly ; hut all that are justified, are, .at the same 
instant, made godly.” 'I'hnt the mere sinner, 
however, is the subjeet of justification, Hp])ears 
from licTicc. The Spirit of G(k 1, speaking in the 
Scripture, repeatedly declares that we are justified 
by grace. But grace stands in direct opposition 
to works. Whoever, then'fore, is justified by 
grace, i.s considered as iilisolulely unworthy in 
that very instant when the hlesMiig is vouchsafed 
to him, Rom. iii. 24. The person, therefore, that 
is iiistified, is accepted ‘irithont anyraitse in him- 
self. Hence it apiiears that if we regard the jicr- 
sons w'ho aie justified, ami their stiiti'* prior to the 
ei yment of the iiiiiiieiisely glorious privilege, 
(<’ »’.e grace appi'ars, and reigns in all its glory. 

'\s to the way and manner in which sinners 
are justified, it may Ix' observed that the Divino 
Teing can acquit none without a complete righ- 
teousness. Ju.stification, as before observed, is 
evidently a forensic term, and the tiling intended 
b> it a judicial act. So that, were a person to 
be justified without righteousness, the judgment 
would not Ih' according to truth ; it would bo a false 
‘ari<l unrighteous sentence. That rigliti'ousnt'ss by 
wliich we a re justified must b«‘ equal to t he demands 
of that law according to which the Sovereign J udge 
proceeds in our justification. Many persons talk 
of conditions of justification (see arliele Condi- 
tion;) hut theonly condition is that ai'perJeU righ- 
teousness ; this the law n’quires, iiordoi's tlieCios- 
jiel substitute anotlii'r. But w here shall we find, or 
now shall we obtain a ju.stifying right eousnese? 
Shall we flee to the law for reliel’^ Shall wc ap- 
ply with dihgeiiee and zeal to tlu' |)C'rforniaiice of 
duly, in order to attain the do.sired end? The 
apostle |)ositively affirms, that there is no arcept- 
aiiee W’ith Gotf by the works of the law ; and the 
reasons are evident. t)ur nghteousnoss is im- 
jH-rfeet, and consequently cannot jn.slify. if jus- 
tification were by the works of men, it could not 
Ik* by grace : it would not be a ngliti ousness 
without work.s. — There would be no nerd of-the 
righteousness of Christ ; and lastly, if justifica- 
tion were by the law, then lioastiiig would be jn 
eouraged; whereas God’s design in the wliole 
scheme of salv alien is to exclude it, Uoni. iii. ; 
F.ph. ii. H, fi. Nor is fiuth itsedt our righteous- 
ness, or that for the sake of which we art* justified ; 
for, though lielLevers arc said to he justilied by 
faitli, yel not for faith • faith can only lx* consi 
dered as the instrumenh and not tlie cau.st'. 'I'liat 
faith is notour rigliteousness, is evident from tlie 
following consuleratiojis ; No man's faith is jicr- 
feet; and, if it were, it would not lx* etpial to the 
demands of the divine law. It could not, there- 
fore, without an error in judgment, Ijo accounted 
a complete righteousness. But the judgiyent of 
God, as before proved, is according to truth, apd' 
according to the rights of his law. Tl^at 
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by which a sinner is justihc^l is called the 
TigfUeousness of faUh^ righteousness hy faith^ 
and is represent^ as revealed to faith; c^inac- 
queiitlv, cannot be faith itself. L'uith, in the busi- 
ness of justification, stands oppostnl to all works ; 
to him that worketk not hut beliercth. Now, if 
it were our justifying righteousness, to consider 
it in such a light would lx* highly itnpro[>er. For 
in such a connexion it fslla under the considera- 
tion of a ‘Work ; a condition, on the |K»rfurrnan<*e 
of which our acceptance with G<xl is manifestly 
suspended. If faith itwdf be that oti account of 
which we are accepted, then some l)ehe\crs%re 
justilied by a more, and some by a Ichs peifect 
righttM>usin‘ss, in exact projKirtion totlie btrength 
or vveakin'ss t)f their fulh. 'J'hat which is the 
end of the law is <»ur righteoiiMicss, which cer- 
tainly is nt)t^ faith, but the olvdience of our <*x- 
altcd substitute, Rom. x. t. Were faith itsidf 
OUT justif^ng righteousness, we might dc|)end 
upon it betbre God, and rejoice in it. So llral, 
according to this bvpothesis, not Christ, but 
faith, IS the capital thiiig ; the object to which we 
must look, which is absurd. When the apostle 
siys, ‘'f.iitli was imputed tti him for riglit-ous- 
iiess,” his iniin d«'sign w'as ti) prove that tlie 
eternal Sovereign ju-ilifies fredy^ without any 
cause in tile creature. 

Nor is man’s elicdience to the Gofi]u*l as hi a 
new and milder law the matterol his justificjition 
lieforc God. It w.is a notion tliat some y<*arsago 
obtained, that a relaxation of the law, and the 
tseventies of it, lia.s been obtained by Christ; and 
a new law, a reine<li.i! law, a law 'of inikler 
terms, lias be.en introduced by liim, wdiich is the 
Gosjiel ; the terms of which are faith, rc|H*ntance, 
and ohcdience ; and thomgh these are imperfei t, 
vet, being sincere, they are accepted of by (»od 
in the room of a perfect righteousness. Hut 
every part of this scheme is wrong, lor tJae law 
is not relaxi'd, nor any of it.s Ht*veritie.s abated ; 
there is no alteration made in it, either with re- 
s|>cct to its precepts or penalty : besides, the 
scheme is absurd, lor it sup[K)ses tliat the law 
which a man is now under requires only an im- 
•perfeet oliedienee; but an iin|HTfect righteous- 
ness cannot answer its demands; for every law' 
requires [lerfcct olx'dieiicc to its own precepts and 
prohibitions. 

Nor is a profession of religion, nor sincerity, 
nor goisl works, at all tlie groninl of our ar<*ept* 
ance with God, for all our righteoie ness is im- 
•perfect, and must therefore l»c entirely excluded. 
By grarc^ saith the apostle, ye arc saned^ not t>f , 
works^ lest any man should boast^ li>ph. li. H, If | 
Besides, the wprks of sanetification and jii.stilica- 
tion arc two distinct things : tlie one is a work 
of grace within men ; the other an act of gra<’e 
'for'or towards men : the one Is irnpi’rf**ct, the 
other complete: the one carried on giaiiuully, 
the other done at once. See SAN'CTiricA rios’. 

If, then, wc cannot |»ossibly jnstified l»y any 
ol*our own perfonnancx's, nor by faith itself, nor 
even bv the graces of the Holy Spirit, wliere 
then Bhall we find a righteou.sncs.s liy^which we 
tran lie ju.stitied '? The Scripture lurni^heH us 
with an answer — “ By Jesus t 'Jirist all that N*- 
licve are jusi^ijied from all things from which 
they coujd not be justified by the Taw of Mosc's.” 
Acta xiji. 38, 39. “He was delivered for our 
bilpuccs, and raiwd again for our justifiratwn^'* 
Rom» iv. 25. “ Being justified hy hia blood we 
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shall be saw! from tvmth through him,” Rom. 
V. 9. The spotless olx'dience, tlierefore, the bit* 
ter siilTerings, and the accursed death of our hea- 
venly Surety, constitute that very righteousneea 
by which sinnertiure jusililied before Gcal. That 
this righteonsiiess is imputiNl to ns, and that we 
an* not ju.stilied by a iiersonal riglite<tusness, 

|)ears from the ScripAire with sufierior evidence. 

“ By the olK'dience of one shall nmny lie made 
righteous,” Rom. v. 10. “He hath made him to 
1 h? sin for ns, who knew no siti, that we might 
made, the righteousness of Gml in him.” 2 Cor, 
V. 21; “And be found in him, not laixing inino 
own righteousness which is of the law, but that 
which is through the faith of Ghrist ; the rigli-* 
teousneH.% which is of (7011 l>v faith,” Phil. iii. 

8<‘e also Jcr. xxiii. fi ; Dan. ix. 2*1 ; the whole of 
tlie 2d chap, (ff Galatians. See articles Relon- 

i.unov, Riiiirri or.ie^Fsa. 

A.s to til# 7M*opc/7iVj>- of jnstidration : I. If is 
an act of God’s free grace, without any merit 
wdialexer in the creature, Rom. iii. 21. 2. Jt is 

an act of justice as wi*ll as grace; the law being 
|M*rfertly fiilfilh'd in f'lirisl, and divine iustiee 
satisried, Rom. iii. 2f>; Ps. Ivxxv. 10. — 3. It in 
an itidixidnal and iiistuntaneou^ ai-1, done at once, 
admitting of no degrees, John xix. 30 — 1. It \b 
‘iin*versil»le, and an iiiialfi'rahle aet, iVlal. iii. G. 

Astotho /ime of jiistilieation, divines are not 
agreed. Some li:i\e distinguished it into drere- 
tixe, xirtiuil, and actual. 1. Deeretne, is God’s 
ideriial nnrposi* to jnstily siiniorh in lime hy 
.Testis Clirist. — 2. Virtual justilication has a riv 
ferenee to the satisfaction made hy Christ. — 
3. Actual, is when we are enabled to believe in 
Christ, a%l hy faith are united to him tttlicrs 
*say it is eternal ^ Is'causi* his [iiiriiose respecting it 
was from everlasting; and that, as the jiilinighty 
viewed his ]H'ople in Christ, they were, of conso- 
quimee, justilieil in his sight. Ihit it apjiears to 
me, that the princijile on which llu* ndvtMjates fov 
this dixdrine hiivi* prweeded is wrong. They 
have confounded the design with tlie exerution; 
for if this distinction Ik* not kept iqi, tiu’ utmost 
perplexity will follow the coiiskleratioii of every 
subject which relates to the de'*rees of God ; nor 
shall we Ik* able to form any clear ideas of hia 
mond gox'-rnment whatever. '^I’o say, as on© 
does, that the eU'riird will of Go<l to justify men 
IS the justitir*aliori of them, is not to the [lurposo; 
for iijion the same ground we might as well say 
that the eternal will of God to e»>nvert and glo- 
rifv his jM*t>pIe is the ri’al (‘onversion and glorifi- 
cation of iheni. That it was eternally deter- 
mined that there should he a jieople who should 
believe in fdirist, and that his righlcouHneHs 
should 1m* imputed to tliem, is not to Im* disputed ; 
hut to Kay unit these* things were really done 
from eternity (wliich we must say if we believe 
€‘tem!il jiistiricatiori,) this wouUl hf* alisurd. It is 
more ronsistonl to believe, that God from eter- 
nity laid lilt* plan of justification ; th-at this plan 
w'as execnti*!! hy the life and death of (‘hrist; 
and that the blessing is only nuiiiifested, reanved, 
and enjoyed, when we -an; regenera|»‘d ; so thai 
no man can say, or has any reasfin to conclude, 
he IS ju-ttified, until he lielieves in Christ, Ro- 
mans V. I. 

The rjferts or blessings of iustiflcietion, are,— 

1. All entire freedom from all penal evils in tbi» 
life, and that wliieh is to come, 1 Cor. iii, 22. — 

2. Peace with God, Rom. v. 1. — 3. Aca^ss to 
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KORAN, or ALOORA*N, th« Scripture or 
Ribic of tlic Mahometans, contaiiiin|r the revela- 
tions anJ doctrines of their pTctendetF prophet. 

1. Koran^ divisyarui qf the . — The Koran is di- 
vided into one hundred *!ind foiAteen larger por- 
tions of very unequal length, whicli we call chap- 
hut the Arabians Sowar^ in the singular 
Sura ; a word rarely used oh any other occasion, 
and pro[H‘rly Bigiiifyiiig a row, or a regular series ; 
as a cxxirse of bricks in building, or a rank of 
Holdiers in an army, and is the same in use and 
irrqMjrt with the Sura, or Tora, of (he Jews, who 
jilso call the (i(ly-thr 4 *c se^ctionsnf the Pentateuch 
St darim, a word of the same signitication. These 
T-hupters are not, in the maiiusi-ript copies, distin- 
guished by their numerical order, but by particu- 
liir titles, which are taken sometimes from a [le- 
euliur subject treiited of, or person mentioned 
therein ; usually from the firht word 4>f note, ex- 
actly in the same niuuner as the i^ews have 
iianu'd their Seilariin: tln-.igh the W 4 >r 4 l from 
which st>mo chapters aie denominated lie V4*rv 
4 UsUnt towards the rniddh*, or perhaps the eiul, 
<jf the chapter ; which sc'Cins ridicuhtUH. But the 
iicc.ision (»f this apjKMrs to have lieen, thaf*the 
verso or passiige \vher4Mn such word tK'curs, was, 
in |K)int of lime, re\eale 4 l ami commiltiHl to writ- 
ing Udbre tla* otlirr vers 4 ‘s of the same chapter 
which prcccd4'it in ord«'r; and tlw title being given 
to the chapter h 4 'foi 4 * it was roinplet4'd, or the pas- 
Hag 4*8 n’diieed to their present ortler, the V 4 *rs 4 * 
from wh 4 *nc 4 * sm h tilh* was Liken did not always 
ha[>|i€'n 1,0 begin the chapter. Stmie ehaptiTs 
have two or more titles, (Kvasioned hy tin* 4 hir 4 T- 
unce of the cojiu's. Some of tlioiii being pre - 1 
tended to hHy 4 ' K'di revealed at Alq^ra, and 
others at Afediiia, tlu’ noting this ililleience makes | 
a part ot the title. Lvery claqder is divhled into 
smaller portions, of very um-qual length aUii, 
whieh we customarily cull vvi'<cs; but the Ara- 
bic word is Ai/iifj tfie sime with the fli'brew 
(Jlothf and sigmlies nr Winidrrs ; such as 

the S 4 vrets of God, lus attribute^, woiks, judg- 
ments, and ordniiUiiTs (kdivercil in those vcrs«*s; 
many ot winch have their parhcul.ir titles, also, 
ini{Mise<l in t lie same manner as tliose of the clup- 
(ers. Besides tla-M* unequal divisions, the Ma- 
hometans have also divided tlieir Kt.'.iu inlii 
bixty 4 ' 4 |ual jiorliiMis, vvlncli tliey call Anjzahy in 
tJie singular ///:/), each sulHlivi(lc 4 l into four equal 
jiarts ; which is liki vvisc an imitati<Mi of the Jews, 
who have an ancient ihviBion of th 4 'ir Mislina 
into si\tv jiorlioiih, calle«l But the 

Koran is more usually divided info ihiity sections 
only, named Ajnsa^ from the singula. JoZy each 
of twi4-e the Icrigtii of the former, and in like 
manner suivlivuk'd nito fou» parts. 7 ’liese divi- 
sions are for tli 4 > use of the readers of the Koran 
in the royal temples, or in tlio adjoining chapels 
where thi* emperors and great nu n are interred; 
4 >f whom there are thirty lielongtug to every 
ehaiX'I, and each n'ads his section every clay; so 
that the whole Koran is read over once a day. 
Next after tlie title, at tlie name of every chapter 
excsqit only ^he ninth, is prefixed the following 
ikileiiin form, hy the Mahona't.ins called the Bis- 
■nallah — “In the name yf the most merciful 
U 4 id wliicli form tin*;/ cor.stautlv place at the 
liegirmingof all their IkkiKs and writings in geiie- 
raf as a ^H'culiar mark anddisUngnishingcharac- 
terifltic ot their religiou^t living counted a sort 
ot impii'ly to omit it. The Jews, luid eastern 
•J*24 
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Christians, for the same purpose, make uae c< 
similar forms. But Mahomet proliably took thif 
form from tho Persian hlagi, who began theiT 
bfMiks in these words, Benam Yezdam t^hshaish- 
fifher dadipr ; that is. In the name of (he most 
merciful just God. There are twenty-nine 
chapters of the Koran, which have this jiecu- 
liarity, that they la'gin with certain lettc^rs ot tho 
alphaliet, some with single ones, others with more, 

'I nese letters the Mahometans believe to be the 
fit'culiar marks of the Koran, and to conceal seve- 
ral profound mysteries; the certain understand- 
ing f.f which, the more intclfigent confess, has not 
liecn communicaited to any mortal, their prophet 
only excepted; notwithstanding wiuch, ^me 
take tlie liberty of guessing at their meaning by 
that s[K'cies o/ calkla cafled by the Jews .Vo 
tariJeon. 

" 2 . Korany general design of //ic.— The gciio 
ral il 4 -sigii of the Koran was to unite the profes- 
sors of the tlirre dirteient religions, then* follow'ed 
in th 4 ‘ [lopulous country of Arabia, (wlio, for the 
most part, wandi^red without gniiles, the far 
greater nunilier lieirig idolaters, the rest Jews and 
Ghrisfians, mostly of erroneous opinion,) in the 
kiio\vlt‘dge and worship of one God, iind 4 ir the 
s.inc< n of 4‘ertain laws and cercin4inies, partly 
of a 1 1 nt anil part ly of nov el instil ntioii, enforced 

by t!ir consideration of rewards ami punishments 
h 4 )th timfioral artd eternal; and to bring them all 
to the olH'dieiice of Mubomet, as the proplu’t and 
umb.iRsiulor of (nal ; who, alter the reiK’at 4 *d ad- 
moniiions, promises, and thri^ats of former ages, 
was .sent at last to t‘stal)lish and propagate God's 
ridigion on earth ; and to lie acknowledged chief 
poritirt’ in spiritual matUTs, as w'cll as supreme 
qirince in tenqKiral. The great dmdrine, then, 
of the Koran is the unity of (*o 4 l; to restore 
which, Mahomet prctendi*d, was thi‘ chief end 
of Ins Qiission ; it bi*ing laid ilown by him as a 
luiidameiital truth, "i’hat there never wa^ nor 
e\ 4 T ean lie, more than one true orthodox religion ; 
that, llaiugli the partH'uIar laws or eercmonicjs 
are only temporary, anti subject to aUeration, ac- 
cordiriji to the 4 I 1 V ine directum ; yc’t the substancu 
of it, being eternal truth, is not liable to change, 
but coiil'miK^ immutably the same; and that, 
whenever this religitm Is'Came neglected or cor- 
niptCil in essentials, GchI had the giKnlness to re- 
riiitbrm and re-admonish mankind thereof by 
several propliets, of whom Moses and Jesus were 
the most distinguished, till the appearance of 
Mahomet, who is llicif seal, and no other to be 
exjiected after him. The more eflectnally to civ 
I la'ople to hearken to him, great part of the 
[ Koran is employeil in relating examples of dread- 
ful punishments formerly indicted by G<xi on 
those who rejected and iilmsed his messengers; 
several of which stories, or some cin'umstances^f . 
them, are taken from the Old and New Testar 
ments, but many more from the apoerjphal 
books and traditions of the Jews and Christians 
of those ages, set up in the Koran as truths, in 
opposition to the Beriptures, which the Jews and 
C’nVistians are charged with having altered ; and, 
indeed, few or none of the relations of circum: 
sL'inces in the Koran were invented by Mahomet, 
as is generally supjxised ; it being easy to trace 
the greatest part ot them much hij^er, os the rest 
might be, were more of these books exUUit, and 
were it worth wliile to make the inquiry.* Tho. 
rest of the Alcoran is taken up in prew'ribing 

\ • 
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laws and directions, frrqucnt ndni«MU- 
ti(fri8 to moral and divine virtues, the worship ami 
ft!\^rtMice of t!ie Sunrcmo Btuns, and resionatimi 
to his will. One or their most li’Hunod ooinmen- 
tfttors distinguislies the contemts of the Aleoraii 
into allegorical and literal ; under the Conner are 
l•oIn|^rt*hended all the ohse-uro, jiaraludical, and 
eniffQiaticjil pas^ges, with such laws oa arc' re- 
|w'aled or abrogated ; the latter, aivh as aro i-lear, 
and in full force. The most exeelicnt m«»ral in 
the whole Alcoran, intcrorctera sav, tsihut in the 
chapter At alraf^ \iz. “ 8!u>w tnerev, do gwdhvnll, 
and dUpule not with tfe ignorant;” or, as^Mr. 
Sale renders it, Use iraUilgcnee, e<immand that 
whudi is jnst, and withdraw far from the igm»- 
ruiti Miihoinet, according to fhe authors of thi^ 
Kcsrhnfy having begged of the angel lhib'*i'‘I a 
•iiore ample ex^iluMthm ol this iKi«sjge, received 
It in the foUowing terms: “Srek him who tunii. 
thee, out, give to him who lakes fmm thee, par- 
don hiirbwlio injures thee; for Ood will Ija’.e 
you plant in yohr souls the roots of InHclnef jier- 
feetions.” It is easy to sec that this e<»uiment.irv 
is borrowed from the Gosjiel. lii realiiy, the 
neec-isity of forgiving enemies, thougli fre«(uently 
inculcated in the Aleonii, is of a later d.iti' anxMig 
the Alaliometans than nmong the Chrl■^t*allK ; 
ainang those later than among the heathens; and 
to Iw! traced originally among tb.e .lews. (See 
Exod. xxxiii. i, 5.) hut it matters not so much 
who had it first as ^vho observes it best. 'I'he 
e-ilipb Hassan, son (jf tl.di, being at table, a shivi' 
h't fall a dish of nie:U reeking hot, which scalded 
him severely. Tlie slave fell on hia knees re- 
hearsing thcwi words of the Alcoran, “l^inidise 
is for those who rostrum their anger,^* “1 arn 
not angry witli thee,” answered the caliph. “ Ami 
for those who forgive oireneea ng.iinst them,”* 
continues tlie slave. “ 1 forgive I lice thine,” re- 
plies the cahph. “ Rut, above all, for those who 
return good for evil,” adds the slave. • ” I H<*t 
thee at liberty,” rejoin**<l theenlipfi ; “and 1 give 
thee ten dinars.” There are also a great niiruher 
ofoccasumal passage’s in the Alcoran relating only 
to iiartieular emergencies. I’or this advantage 
Mnliomel had, by his pici’oineid rnctho<l of re- 
ceiving and delivering his revelations, that, when- 
ever he hajqsmed to be perjilexed with any tiling, 
ho had a certain rrsource in some new morse! ol 
revelation. It was an admirable conirivanee to 
bring down the whole Alcoran only to the lowest' 
heaven, not to earth: since, had tho whole been 
nubhslied at once, innn jierable objections would 

* Kive Wen made, which it would have Invn im- 
jxiHsible for him to have solvevi; but us he re- 
a'ived it by parcels, as GckI saw lit they should 

publisheil .for the conversion and instruction 
of the iieople, he hud a sure ,way to answer all 
emergencies, and to extrie.ate ]iim?s'lf with honour 

* frtm any dirtieulty wliieh might iwur. 

, Aorau, history nf th^. — It is the common 
*»pinion, that Mahomet, assiatetl one Hergius, 
ji monk, compiHied tliis book : hi t tlie Mussul- 
mans believe it as an article of their faith, that the 
prophet, who, they say, was an lUileYiite man, had 
no concern in inditing it; hut that iWwas given 
him hy God, who, to that end, made use of thoini- 
nistry of the angel Gabriel ; that, however, >it was 
communicated to him by little and little, a verse at 

* a time, .and in di.fferent placea; during the course 

of jeara. — '* And hence,” say they, ” proeeis! 

' I hut di^imler and confusion visihU‘ in the work;” 
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which, in triil1if^nr%s6 great, that all their doc- 
tors have never htH*n able to adjust them} fin 
.Mahomet, or miher his copyist, naving jput all 
the loose verses promiscuously in a liook tiSgether, 
it w;w imjH>.s.sihle ever tc^n*trieve the onler where 
in they wero dnivered. Those 211 ydlirs which 
the ;i!igel rinployed in conveying I be Alcoran to 
Mil homer,, are of w^iiderfur sehieo to his fol- 
lowers ; inasmuch us they furnish them with an 
answer 1o sudi iis (ax them wdth tho&c glaring 
eoutnidiftiona of which the hook is full, and 
which they piously father iipn God himiblf| 
alleging that, in the course of ho long a time, lie 
rcjM'ah'd and ulteriHl wvend doetrinea and pro- 
j'cpfa which the profiliet had l)efori‘ reeciveu 
him. Al. D’lTerhelot thinks it pmhdile. that 
when the heresies of the NestorianH, Kulyehianp, 
Ac. had Ih'mi ecMidemneil hy cerumcnieul cmiii- 
ciIh, many fiishops, jiriests, monks, &e. Iwing 
driven into the ileserti of Arahia nml Egyjil, fur- 
uislusl IhP ini}M)stor with puastiges, and crude, 
iM-eonceived <lis*trines, out of the Serijiturns; and 
tb it it was hence that the Alcoran lavurno so full 
of the wild and orrorieons ojiiriionR of those here- 
tij**^ '^riie Jews also, who were very numerous 
III Aralil.i, furnished iiialCM'ials for the Alcoran ; 
nor is it witliout some n^ason that they IkkisI 
twelve of their chief din'tors to have In'cn the 
authors of this work. The Alcoran, while Ma- 
homet livetl, was only kept in IfHise sheets ; his 
su<*c*eHsor, Ablibekcr," first collected them into a 
volume, and committed the kei'ping of it to 
llaphsa, tlu‘ widow of Mahomet, m onler to lie 
eonsulleii as an original ; and there being a good 
deal of diversity hetween the several eoipivs al- 
ready dispersed throughout the provine<>8, Otto- 
man, siweesKor of AhulM'ker, procurwl a great 
uumlicT of copies to he taken from tliatof Ilaph 
s'l, ut the same time supjin'ssing all the othera 
not eonfonnublo to tlie original. The chief dif- 
fererircH in the pri'scnt copies of this iMsik consist 
in (he uoints, which were not in use in the tinie 
of Alaiiomet hiuI his immcdi.de successors; but 
wi*re adder! since, to ascertain the reading, after 
(he r-xamplc of the MasHorctes, who added the 
like 'fioiiits to the Hebrew texts of Scripture. 
I’Imtc are seven principal editions of the Alcoran, 
two at Medina, one at Mt^cr’H, (ino at Cufa, ona 
ot RasHora, one in Syria, and the C/OUimon, or 
vulgar erlition. The lirst contains tkXK) verses^ 
the others surpaB.-ing this number by ^200 or 2 IJd 
versi^ ; but the nundn'r of words and letters is 
the same in all ; viz. 77,r»rj9 words, and 323,015 
letters. The numlH^T of coinmentaries on the 
Alcoran is so large, that the hare titles .would 
make a huge volume. Ren Gsehair luia written 
the liistoi^ of them, entitled Tarikh Hen O#- 
chair. The f»rineipfll among them are, Reid- 
hnori, Thaalehi, /iHiualchschari, and Biietii. The 
Mahometans have a positive theology built on 
the Alcoran and tradition, as well as a seliolasti- 
cal one huiTt on reason. They have likewise 
their casuists, and a kind of canon law, wherein 
thcyxlistinguish Isiw^'cn what is of divine and 
what of }K>8itive right. They have their liene- 
ticiaries, too, cbajilains, almoners, sind canons^ 
who read a chapter every day out of the Alconun 
in theTr moqqucs, and have preliemjs annexed to 
their office. The hatib of the moeqy^ is wliat 
we call the parson of the parish ; atid wie aettciles 
BTC the preachers, who take Umir texts out of 
Ah'OTan. 
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4. Koran, Mahometan^ fai/^h^r^rning . — ^Itls 
the grnpTal aniojig tfio Mahometans that tlie 

Koran is of divine original ; nay, that it is eter- 
nal and uncreated ; remaining, us some express 
it, in the very essence nf G(kI ; and the very first 
transcript has lieen from evermsting, by G(k1’s 
throne, written on a table of vast bisjiiess, called 
thff^ preferred tahlr.^ in wliidi are also recordi-d 
the divine decrees, past and future. ; that a copy 
from this table, in one volume ujK>n paper, was, 
hy the ministry of the angel Gabriel, sent down 
to fhe lowest lieaviMi, in the month of Hainmlam, 
on the night of ptjwvr^ froin^vVlnMice Gatmel re- 
vealed it to Mahomet in parcels, some at Mecca, 
^nd some at Medina, at dilferi'nt times, during 
the fljjaco of tweiity^-three yeuru, as the exigeney 
of afluirs reuuired; giving him, however, Mie con- 
solation to snow hiiil^'tlie wliole (whirdi tlu'v tell 
us was bound in silk, and adorned ^ itli gold and 
precious stones of once a yeur; hut 

m the last year of his life he had thff fivour to 
see it twicA\ They say, that only fen chapters 
wore delivenvl entire, the rest being revealed 
pienomeul, and writU'n down from time to time 
by the prophet’s amanuensis, in such a pay: of 
eiicli a nil such aeha)4tor, till tliey were complet'd, 
according to the direction of the angel. 'I’he 
first parcel that was revt'ah'd is generally agreed 
to have been the first live verses of the ninety- 
sixth eha[)ter. In fine, the Uxik of the Alcoran 
is held in the highest esteem and reverence timong 
the Mussulmans. They dare not so much as 
touch the Alcoran without lM*ing first washed, or 
legally purified : to prevent which an inscription 
is put oil the cover or laliel , — Let none lunch, but 
they who ill c dean. It is read with great care 
and respect, hein^ never held Isdow tlti* girdle. 
They swear by it; Uko omens from it on all 
--wrighty oc'casiona ; carry it with them to war; 
write sentences of it on their banners; adt>ni it 
with gold and precious stones; and knowingly 
will not sufler it to la? in the {Missessiun of any of a 
different religion. Some say it is punishable oven 
with death, in a Chrisiian to touch it; others, 
that the veneration of the Mussulmans lead.s them 
to condemn the translating it into any other lan- 
guage, as a profanation ; hut these seem to lie 
exaggerations. The Mahometans have taken 
care to have *;heir Scripture translated into the 
Persian, the Javan, the Malayan, and other lan- 
gu.lgrs : tliough, out of rcsjieet U) the original, these 
versions arc geiiernlly, if not always, intcrlineaU^d. 

5. Koran, suevets of the, accounted Joi \ — The 
author of the “ View of Ghristiaiiity and Ma- 
hometanism,” observes, that, " by the advocab's 
of Mahtuuelanism, the Koran has always liccm 
hehl forth as tlio greatest of miracles, and equally 
stupendous with the act of raising tho dead. 
The miracles tif Masos and Jesus, they say, \yere 
transient and temiMiniry ; but that of the Koran 
is permanent and )a‘r|)etual, and therefore far 
surpasses all tho miraculous even»a*of preceding 
ages. We will not detract from the real merits 
of the Koran ; we allow it to be generally elegant 
and cdlen suhlime : hut at tlic same tinio we rc^ 
ject with disdain its arrogant pretence to any 
thing su^iernatural, all the real excellence of the 
work bomg easily Tcferrible to natural and visible 
causes, in the langu^e ot Arabia, a language 
eitremely love<i ana difigently cultivated by the 
people to whom it w'as vernacular, Mahomet 
found advantages wliich wore never enjoyed 
aju 
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by any lormer or succseeding imjiostor. It jpe- \ 
quires not the eye of a plulosojihcr to disijover in 
every soil and countiy a principle of national 

F >ri<le and if we look Iwiok for many ages on the 
listory of the Araliians, we shall easily percciv,p 
that pride autong them invariably to liave consist- 
ed in the knowledge and improvement of their 
native language. The Arahi^ which has Imth 
justly esteemed the most copious of thc'T'nsUim 
tongues, which had existed from the most re- 
mote antiquity, which had bt^en embellished by 
nmnlierless poets^ and refined hy the constant ex- 
ercjjfc of the natives, was the most successful in- 
strument which Mahomet employed in planting 
his new religion among them. Adnqrahly aduiit- 
e»I by its unrivalled harmony, and by its entiless 
variety, to add painting to exjireHsion, and to 
pursue the irnaginaliori in its uiilxiu nded flight, 
it la-eanie in the hand.s of MahoiiM*! an irresisti- 
ble charm to blind the judgment and to captivate 
the fancy of Ids followers. Of that deseriplion 
of men who first composed the ndherents of Ma- 
homet, and to whom the Koran was addressed, 
fewr, probably, were able to pass a very accurate 
jtidginent on the propriety of the sentiments, or 
on tTie la‘HUl of the diction : but all could judge 
of the milit.f. .il^itiosof their loader; and wi the 
iiddst of t).<‘ir admiration, it is not diilicult to 
conceive tlKil they would ascribe to his composi- 
tions every imaginary Ivaiity of inspinul lan- 
guage. The shepherd and the soldier, tliongh 
awalte to the charms of those wild hut lieautiud 
compo-sitions in which were eelebnited their fa- . 
vourite occupations of love or war, were yet little 
able to criticise any other works than those which 
were addressed to their imagination or their heart. 

I 'Fo abstract reasonings on the attribute's and 
^tho dis}>enHatioiis of the Deity, to the coirqmrutivo 
excelJencies of rival religions, to the consistency 
of any one religious system in all its parts, and to 
the foece of its various prewfs, they were ejuito 
inattentive. In such a situation, the ajipearance 
of a work which possessed S4jmt'thing like wis- 
dom and consistence ; which preserils'd the rules 
and illustrated the duties of life; and which con- 
tained the principles of a new and comparatively 
suhlime theology, independcMitly of its real and ^«r- 
pianeiit merit, was likely to oxeite their astomsh- 
and to become the standard of future com- 
position. In the first periods of the literature of 
every country, sonicthing of this kind lias hap- 
|K’.ned. The father of Grecian fwetrv very obvi- 
viuusly influenced tho Iriste and imitation of his 
country. The modern nations of Eiiroiw all • 
possess some original author, who, rising from 
the darkness of former ages, has liegun tlw ca- 
reer of composition, and tinctunHl.with the cha-^ 
racter of his own imagination the stream wlych 
has flowed through his iiosterity. But the pro- , 
phet of Arabia had in this respect odvant^es * 
peculiar to himself. His compositions were uot 
to his followers the works of man, but the genuine 
language of Heaven wliich had sent him. Tbo^ 
W'cre not confined, therefore, to that admiration 
wliich is so liberally bestowed on the earliest pro- 
ductions of genius, or to that fond attsehinenl 
wifli which men every where regard the original 
compositiona of tlieir coun^' ; but with theii 
admiration they blended their pietw To know 
and to feel the beauties of the Koran,, was in 
some respect to sliana in tho temiier of lj»ven ; ^ 
and he who was moat affected with admiratioB ju ' *. 
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/ ihfi perusal of iU lioaulics, seemed fitly the object 
of that mercy which had given it to ignorant nian. 
The Koran, therefiire, IjecAme naturally and ne- 
oesaarily the standard of taste. With a taiigunge 
thus hallowed in their iiiragiriationH, they were 
^ too well sutifitieil either to dfspute its elegance, or 
improve its structure. In succee^ding ages, the 
additional sam'tion of antiijuitv or prescription, 
Was given to the*4e comjiositions which their fa* 
thers hinl ndiuired; and while the lx*lief of its 
divine original conlimn's, that adinimtion, which 
has thus iKvonie the test and the dnt\ of the 
faithful, CAH neither I>e altered nor diniini^ed. 
Whi'n, therefore, we consider these peeuHur ad- 
vantages of ^he Koran, "“wc have no reason to b<' 
surprised at the adininiliori in which it is held. 
But if, descending to a inon' minute in\cstig.ition 
of it, we consider its neriietual incolisisteiu’f^ and 
ahsurdity, \vs sliall irulced have cause f«)r astonish- 
ment at that weakness of hurnanitv, whicli could 
ever have deceived such (KuniKisitions as tin? work 
of the Deity.” 

f). Koran, the stijin and merifa of the, examin- 
ed . — “The first praise of all the pro<hictions of 
genius (confiniK'S this antlair) is invention ; that 
quality of the mind, wliich, bv the extent and 
quickness of its view's, is capable of the largest 
conceptions, and of forming new comhinations of 
ohj(\'t8 the most ilisiant and unusual. But the 
Koran Ih’ujs little inifiression of this t ranscimdaiit 
charuetcr. Its materials are wholly borrowed 
from the Jewish andt'hnstian Scrijitures, from 
• the TalmiKtieal legends and ajKK'rvphal gos|K*ls 
then current in the hho<t, arul Ironi the traditions 
and fables which alniu tided in Arabia. The ma- 
terials collected from these sevrnil source.s are 
here heaped together with yierjK'tufd and hee«llcss 
repetitions, witnoutany settled principle or visible 
connexion. W hen a great part oi the life of Ma- 
homet had iK'cn sjient in prcyiaratory meiiitutioii 
on the system lie w'us about to estaidi.sh, itl>krhap' 
ters were dealt out slowly and sejiaralely during 
the long period of iwent y-tlir^e years. Yet, tlius 
defctJtive in its structure, and no less ohjeclionahic 
in its doctrines, was I lie work which Mahomet 
delivered to his followers as the oracles of (iotl. 
The mtwit promiuotU feature of the Koran, that 
point of exc.cllene4' in wliitdi the partiality of its 
admirers has ever delighted to view* it, is the 
sublime notion it generally impresses of the na- 
ture and attrihute.s of Clod. If its author had 
really derivejl these just concAqitionH from the in- 
spirktiofi of that Being whom theyatt*‘fnjit to de^ 
•scribe, they woukl imt liavc been surroundetl, as 
they now are, on every wde, with error and ab- 
surdity. But it might U' cosily proveil, that what- 
ever it justly tlefmes of the divine attrilmtea was 
borrowed from our Holy Scripture j which, even 
.from its first promulgationrhut especially fnmi the 
cmhpletioii of the New Testament, has extended 
the views and enlightened the understandings of 
mankind; and thus furnished them with arms 
vihich have too often been eUbctually tunifti 
against itcadf by its luigetieroiis enemies. In tliis j 
rnstaiice, particularly, ijje cofiy is far UHow the , 
great OT^nal, both in the pn»pricty ofats images j 
and the force of its descri[)tu>ns.'’ j 

7. Koran, ike sublimity of Ihe, contrasted,-^ 

** Our Holy Seriiiiurca are the only comjioHitions 
that can. enable the dim sight of mortality to pe- 
, netnte jnto the invisible wozid, and to Udiolci a i 
; oi’ the divine iierfections. 'Accordingly, j 


when they wotilfl represent to qs the hap|iinea8of 
heaven, they deM*ril>o it, not by any thing mfaiute 
and particular, but by something genaml and 
great; something that, ’without tlesceiidlng to anv 
detenniiiate objijt, iftay |t once, by its beauty and 
immensity, exciff our Wishes, and elevate oiir af- 
fections. Though in the jmiphelicnl and evan- 
gelical writings, the jpys that siiall attend ns ilia 
divine state, are often men! ions'll with ardent adk 
miration, thev arc exprc<4i;cd ratlu'f by nllusiott 
tluiu by similitude, rather by indefiuito andftgu- 
r.itvve terms, than by anyiliiiig fixed and doOt’if- 
niinale. ‘K\e hath not seen, norear heard, nei- 
ther fiave entered into the Iicart of man the thiiiga 
wliich flod hath prepared for them that lovoliim.’^ 
I f‘or. ii. 9. What a n'verencc ami astonishment 
does thisT passage exeite in eve.ry hoarier of tasio 
and piety ! What energy, and at the same time, 
what siinjilicitv' in the expression ! 11 ow' sublime^ 
and at the same time hbw olweure, is the imagery ! 
DiftiTent x^as the conduct of Alahomet in his (fo- 
sf'riptions of heaven ami paradise. UnasHiKted 
by the neresHary influeuci^ of virtuous intentiona 
and divine inspiration, he was neither desirous, 
nor^iidefri able, to exalt the inindH of im*n to 
siihlime eoncejifioris, or to rational exjWtationa, 
By atlempting to expiniir’what is inconceivable, 
to dcsi'rihe what is incfliihle, and to inuterializu 
wliat in itself is spiritual, he absurdly and iiiv 
piously aimed t(' siMisuali/.e the purity of the dU 
vine e^isence. 'I'lins hi*- fabriealiHl a system of 
ineohereriep, a religion of depravity, totally repuo- 
imiit to tlie nature of that Being, who, as ho 
iretcmled, W(W its object ; hpl tricrefore nioro 
ikely to accord with I ho ajijs'liles and concep- 
tions of a corrupt and seiiKiial age. That wo 
^ may not apiMMir to exalt our Scrijitures thus far 
^ll^ove the Koran by an unreasonable preference, 
we shall produce a ]>arl of the larond chapter or 
the latt(*r, which is deservedly admired by the 
Mahometans, who wear it engraved on their or- 
naments, and recite it in iheir prayers, 'Hod I 
there is no (.foil but he; the living, the sidf-sub- 
histing ; neither sluinlsT nor sleep w'izclh him ; to 
him bcli»ngeth w hatsiMncr is in heavim, and on 
earth. Who is ho that can intercwle with him 
hut through his good jileasure? lie knPwcth 
Diat which is past, and that which is to ixiiue. 
His throne is extende<l over heaven and earth, 
and rtie preservation of liolli is to him no burden, 

I Ic is the high, the rniglily.* Stdr's Koran, vol. ii. 

]> ,70. To this ilescrij'tioii wdio cAn refuse tho 
nmi.-'c cf iriQgrii/iceiKXi ? I 'art of that magnificence, 
tiowever, is to l>o referred to that verse of tlie 
jauilmist vv hence it was borrowed : ‘ Il6 that kcep- 
rth Israel shall neither slumber nor sliu*p,’ ^*1101, 
exxi. 1, But if we compare it with tligt other 
jjHSsage of the inspired riaalinist (P«il. eii. 524— 
27.} all its Ixiasted grandeur is at oiu*.c obscpredi 
anu lost in the bld'AC of a greater light! ‘O, my 
God, take me not away in the niidst uf my days ; 
thy years are^hrougbout, all generations, Of ukj 
hast thou laid the foundation of the car^h ; and tim 
heavens are the work of thy liands. They shall 
jfierbdi, but thou shalt endure; yea, nil oPtbem 
shall wait old like a garment ; »» a vesture shalt 
thou cliangc them, and they shall l« chungCiU 
But thou art Uie same, and thy yean* slm^ have ‘ 
no end,* The Konin, therefon* upon a flur <»» 
amination, far from sui»i)ortliig its arrogant claim 
to a suiiernatural work, sinks liclow the level ^ of 
many cuiiipoidiiofii*c<mressedJy of human original | 
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and atni V>wrr dofw it fall in«^ur^8tiinati(>p^ when 
ooinj)ar4Hl with that pure and perfect pattern which 
we justly admire in the Scriptures of truth. It 
is, tliercforc, abundantly apparent, that no mira- 
cle was eithca* externally |Mjrfonned for the ruj)- 
port, orisiiiternull^ involved in file (•orpi:K>Rition of 
the Mahometan revelution.” See iSWe’a Karan; 
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Prideaux^a LAfe of Mahatn^it ; Wh{tda SSemt/ma 
ai Bamptov hectares; Poster's Mahometanism 
Unveiled ; Wiitakcr's Origin of Arianism ; 
and article MAHOMKrAVisiM. 

KTISTOLATR/E, a branch of the Mono- 
physites,' which .maintained that the body of 
Christ before his resurrection was corruptible 


LARADISTS were so called from their 
founder, John liab.ube, a ri.itive ot Trance. He 
,^was originally in the llortnsh coiiiniunion : but 
leaving that, he became a member of the reform- 
ed churcli, and performed with repiUalion the 
ininisb'rial futuMions in l-’ranco, Switzerland, and 
xHolland. He at length erected a new coinimi- 
riity, wliiidi reside/1 successively at Middleburg, 
in Zealand, AmMterd.irn, I J<-rv(»rdeii,'^ind at Al- 
tona, where he died alioiit 1(171. Alter hi.s tleiitli, 
his followers removed t!s ir wandering eomnui- 
nity to Wiewert, in the di.^trlct of North Ifollsiiid, 
where it soon fell into o’nlivion. If we n^fe to 
judge of the LHha(li-.ls hy their own account, 
they did not did'er from (he rcdbrnied church so 
muc.h 111 their tenet «« and (hw-lriiics as in their 
man HITS and ru'‘s of discijiline; yet it seems 
that Lahadie h.ul some, strange notions. Among 
other things, he, maintiUiuNl that God might amt 
di<l, on eert’uu occasion?, (h'ci’ivC! men; tiiat tliv 
faithful ought to have, all things in common : that 
there is no siihordination or distinction of rank in 
the true ejmrch ; that in reading the Scriplure.s 
greater ntteiitjon shouhl be jiaid to the internal 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit than to^he words^ 
of the te.vt; that the olwervatioti of Sunday was 
a mutter of iiidilVerenee ; that tlie contemplative 
life is a state of grace and union with (toJ, and 
tlic very height of perfi'clion. 

LALJ’Y, the people as distinguished from the 
clergy. See <>i.KiujY. 

JAMA, GRAN^n, a name given to the so- 
vereign jsintiir or high prie.st of the H^hibctian 
Tartars, who rcsidi'.s at Putoli, n vast {Kilace on a 
mountain near the banks of JdararnpiKiter, aliout 
seven miles from La!ia‘?sa. 'The foot of this 
mountain in inhabited by twenty thousand lamas, 
or priests, who have tficir separate afKarCments 
round about the mountain, and according to their 
respective quality are placed nearer or at a greater 
distance from tiie, sovendgn [Kintitf. lie U not 
only worshipj^iod hy the Thilwtians, but also is 
the great object of adoration for the various tribes 
of he:ithen 'Fartars who roam through the vast 
tract of continent which stietche.s from the hanks 
of the Wolga to f'Jorlwa, on the sea of Japan. 
He is not only the. sovereign pontiff, the vicege- 
rent of the Deity on earth, hut the more remote 
Tartars are said tir nbsA.>lutely reganl him us the 
Deity himself, and caI! him (Jod, the everlasting 
Pother of heaven. They Indieve himio 1x3 im- 
mortaL and endowed with all knowknlgc and vir- 
tue. Every year they come up fnmi dillerenf 
parts to wo^hiii ami make rich offerings at his 
shrine: oven the emperor of Ghina, who is a 
Manchou Taitar, doi's iidt fail in aeknowlodg- 
.ments to Hm in his religior^s capacity; and ac- 
fcdly entertaina, at a gri^t exixmse, in the palace 
HPekin, an inferior i^ia, deputed os his nuncio 
Thibet, The grand lama, it has been said. 
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is pever to be seen but in a secret place of his 
jnlaee, amidst a great Tuiiidier of lanqis, sitting 
eri>ss-leg!xeil on a en.shion, ami deaked all over 
with gold and precious stones, where nt a dis- 
tance llic people prostrate themsehes before him, 
it not IxMiig hiwful for any so much ns to ki.sH his 
feet. He returns not the least sign of respect, 
nor ever s|x'aks even to the greatest priiici's; but 
only lays las hand ujion tlwir heads, and they are 
fully iKTsuaded they receive from thence a full 
forgiveness of all their sins. 

The Suriniasses, or Indian fulgriins, often visit 
Thibet as a holy pi, ice ; and the lama always en- 
tertains a b ly of two or three, hundred in his 
pay. Besi ' his religious inflmmce and autho- 
rity, the gi Old lama is posses.sed of unlimited 
power throughout his dominions, which are very 
extensive. The inferior lamas, who form the most 
nuiiuTom well as the most powerful Uxlyin the 
state, have the priesthood tmtirely in their hands ; 
and Ix'sides till up many nionnstic orders which • 
arc held ill great venenil ion among them. The 
whoh* country, like Italy, alHUinds with priests; 
and they entirely subsist on the great mlml>^^ of 
rich presents which arc sent them from the utmost 
extent of Tartary, from the empire of the Great 
Mogul, and from almost uil parts of the Indies. 

The opinion of those who are reputed the 
most drtliodox among the Tbibc*tijins, is, that 
when the grand lama seems to die, either of old 
age or intirmity, his soul, in fact, only quits a 
crazy habitation to look for another younger or 
better ; ami is discovered again in the |xxly of some 
child hy certain tokens, known only to the lamaa 
or prie.sts, in winch order he always ap;H‘ars. 

Almost nil nations of the east, except the Ma- 
hometans, believe the mefem psychosis as the most 
important article of their faith; especially the in- 
habitants of Tliibft and Ava, the Peguans, Sia- 
mese, tlicgmitestpartuf the Ghiiiesc and Japanese, 
and tlic Moguls and KoJnineks, who changed the 
religion of Schainaiiism for the w'drship of the* 
grand lama. According to the doctrine of this 
metempsychosis^ the soul is alw’ays in action; and 
never at rest ; for no sooner d(X!s she leave her old 
lubitation, tlian she enters a new one. The dalai 
lama, Ix'ing a divine person, can lind no belter lodg-, 
in«jr than the laxly of his suecossor; or the Poe^re^ 
silting in the daUii lama, wliich posses to his suc- 
ei’saorj and thise being a god, to whom all things 
are known, the dalai lama is therefore acquaint^ 
witli cverjr thing which happened during his 
residence in his former body. 

"This religion is said to have lx»cn of three thou- 
sand years’ standing ; and neither time nor the.in- 
tluence of men has had " the fxnver of shaking 
the nUthoritv ofthe grand lama. This theocracy ex 
lends as fulfy toteiuf/oral os to spiritual ouncA^rns 

Though, in the grand sovereignty of th|3 lamai^^ m 
the temporal power has been occasionadlY ^ ^ 
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rated from thr Hpiriliml bysliglit ri'volulions, they 
have always been united again after a lime ; 
that in Thibet the whole constitution re.^ts on 
the imperial iK>iiti/icate in a mariner elsewhere 
unknown. For as the Thilretians supraise that 
the grand lama is animatcHl by the gotnl Shaka, 
or Poc, who at the dect'ase of one lama tninsini- 
gfmU's into the next, and eonsorrates him an 
image of the di' initv, the deseendiiig chain of 
lamas is eontiniied down from him hi fixe<f <le- 
grees of sanetity ; so that a more firmly e&tublish- 
ed sacerdotal go vj* rr i me nt, in d(M*tririe, cust^iis, 
and instiintionH, than aetnally reigns over this 
country, eaunot Ih» conciaveil. The supri'me 
inardiger of teinjKirid affairs is no more than the 
vict'roy of the hoverei rn pn«sl, who, conformable 
to tlw* dictates of liK n’lieion, dwells in divine 
tnini|uillitv yi a hiiiMmg that is Uitli temple and 
palace. If some of his votaries in mf3<lern times 
liavo diH|i^nst'd with the adoration »>f his iM'rsoti, 
still certain real nmditic.it ions of the Shaka rclU 
gioii is the only faith they f)llovv. 'I'he stati* of 
sanctity which that religion inculcates, corwists in 
monastic continence, ab'^eiice of thought, and the 
pcrleet re[)i>se of iioiieiitity. 

It has been obserieil th.it llio ri'ligion of Thi- 
bet IS ibt rounterparl of the Rom.iii fhitholic, 
sinee the inh.ibil.nils of tliat eouiUi'^ us«* holy 
water and a singing .seniee; they also <jlfer alms, 
prayers, and s.ienfiees tortile de.ul, '^I'hey h.i\e 
a vast luiitihcr of convents filled with molikH and 
. friirs, amounting to thirtv thoiwim!; who, In*- 
sides the (hr«‘e vows of jsiM'rty, oltedieiice, and 
chanty, make several others. 'J’hey have their 
eonfessovs, who ire clioseii hv their snjM'riors, 
and liave lieences from their lamas, without 
which tliey cannot hear confession'; or impose 
peiia-Ajes. They make use of IkmiIm. . 'J’hey 
wear tiu* nut re and caj) like the lushops; and j 
their ikdai l.inia i.s nearlv the s.i me among them 1 
as tlie .soverein pontill’ is among tlie ilum.uiists. I 
LA.MBiyni Alt rit’I.lsS. SecAnnti.K.s. 

LAMPPTIArSS, a denomination in the se- 
vcnteeiitli cenlnrv, tlie lollowerr. of Lanijn’lius, a 
Syrian monk, lie pnluided that as man is horn ! 
free, a (jliristiaii, in order to ph*ase fowl, ought 
to do fiolliing by iiec;-ssity ; and ih.it it is, there- 
fore, unlawful to make vows, even llaw of oIm*- 
diencc. 'rolliissvsleni lieaildeillhcdtietrines of the 
Arians, Carnotniili.iiis, and other denominations. 

L A .\i ill AN I iir gener.d, fhniotes lliosc ar- 
ticulate sooruls by winch men express their 
•thoughts. Mii'di has n •^aid respecting the 
invention of language. On the one side it is oIh 
aervod, th.it it is iill<igellier a liulnaii invenlioii, 
and tint the jarogres-s of the imnd, in the iiiven- 
tiui^and improvenwnt of kingu.ige. is, by evriain 
yiatural gradations, plainly dwenuble in thecxmi- | 
*jK)s^ion of words, Bui on thb oilier side it is j 
alleged, that we art iinlebtcd to <hviiie revelation I 
for the origin of it. W itliout hujijiosing thi.s, we j 
not how our first parents could so early hold ' 
converse with God, or the man with his wife. 
Admitting,' howewer, tlial it is of divine original, 
we cannot 8up[>ase that a jK’rfei-t sv^tcifl ol it was 
all atonc>c given to man. U is much more natural 
to think tliat God taught our first parents only 
such imi^uage aa suitivl their prccumt occasion, 
leaving ^ern, as Ite did in other things, to rii- 
« large attf] improve it, aa their future ri(H*,es.sitics 
>thquid require. Without attempting, however, 
(ImuIq tliis controversy, we may consider laji- 
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guage as one of the grinitcst Messing lietoni^g 
to mankind, peatituto of ‘this we ^loutd make 
, but small ndvdncemcnts in aciciicc, lie lost to all 
social enjoynicirfs, and fidigion itself wouhl feel 
the want of such a jfiowcr. Our wdse Creator 
therefore, lias conferred iipm us this inmimable 
privilege; let us t hen 4 )e euiitiousthat our ton^ep 
lie not the vehicle of vain and useless inattor, but 
used for the great end of glnrifying him, and do^ 
ing gootl to mankind. What was the first Ian- 
guap' taught man, is matter of dispute anftng 
the learned, hut most think it was the Hebrew. 
But iiH'this siilijeet, and thi* artii’le iu general l>e- 
loiigs more to philology tluin divinity, we rcfeib 
the reader to />r. Ada 711 Stnifh's I )L*iscrtatwn on 
thn h*orfh,ation o f I tanf^iiaf^rs ; Harris' s Hermes: 
H ar/mrlorfs^ Hivinr l^ej^ution of A^ot•es^ vol. 
iii. ; yyaitc de la P^vinatUm A/rrh(ini(jiie t/ea 
Lanffurs^ var le Prtsidrnt dc Hrofises ; Blair'a 
Hht'iorit'^ vol. i. lect.vi.; fV/c^»YnyiV A'.v.vfiy^f, ess. 6 1 
jXfonhoddds (>rt ':'{n and Progress of iMnguage, 

LA'l’rniOlN AllIAIN, a ]MTBon not con- 
formiiigto any particular opinion or standard, but 
of such moderation as to supisise that |)Cop]e will 
be admitted into heavi'ii, although of diireitmt 
|s'rsii>isions. ^I'he term was imiire esjuvially ap- 
plied to thoNO ])acific doctors in the seventceiitil 
ci'iiturv, vvlio o(li*i‘eil themselves ns mediators lic- 
tweeii the more violent P.piseomiliaris, and tlio 
rigid Wesbvterians and liideiriKleiils, r«is|icctiiig 
the forms of chureh government, public wmrship, 
and ciTtain religious tenels, more eH[srially those 
that w<‘n* debated between the Ariiiiniiins ami 
( ’ulviriists. 'i’he chief leaders of theso Lutitudi- 
iiariaris were Hales and f ‘liillingworth ; hui 
More, (.’%ilwoi1li, (rale, Whilehcot, and Tillol- 
soii, were aNo ameiig the number. These men, 
although firmlv attiumi'd to the ehuridi of England, 
<hd not go so f.ir as to look uinm it as of divirnt 
itnfiinfinn; and hence they rnaintninod, that 
lliow* wim followed other lorms of government 
and worsnip, were not, on that aecjaiiit, to ho cx- 
i lcided from their comiiiunioii. As to the doctri- 
nal part ;jf religion, they tis)k the Hyslein of lOpia- 
copius for their riuKlel, and litiv liim, reduced the 
fundainentHi drx’trines of f hristianity to ii few 
points; anti hy this maiint'r of pr<K*eeding tlicy 
eiKleavoun tl to show tho ctjntemling parties, that 
fiiey b.t«l no reason to opjiosc eaeli other with. 
Hucli aiiiinoHily and Ipilh riiesH, hirice the subjects 
of their tlehates were matters of an inditrereiU na- 
ture vvilli resjsft to salvation. 'I’liey met, how- 
ever, with oi>)josiliori for 1hi;ir ]»Qins, and were 
hriimletl as AtJieisth and l^eihts by some, and as 
Soeinians by others ; hut upon the restoration of 
t'^harles 11. t)»ey were rair^ed to ihc'tirst dignities 
tpf the cliurcli, anil were heUl in considerable 
eKteem. See Hurnrfs /fid, of his own 'Pimosy vol. 
i. b. 1 1. p. 18H ; Monk. Kcr. IPd. vol. ii. p. 501. 4to. 

LAURA, jii church history, a name, given to 
a collei tiori ot little ea'lls at Home, distant^ from 
each other, in which the honiiitsof ancient times 
livoil togellier in a wildernewH. These henniU 
<lid nf»t live iji eomniunity, but each monk pio- 
\idi*d for hiiiiVlf in his distinct cell.* The ni<^ 
celebrated luuras mentioned in cc^ ksdastical hU- 
fory wa-re in F'alestinc^; as the laura of 
thymus, St. Salw, ihe laura ol’ the to won*, “At!, 

LAW^ a rule of action ; a precept or command 
coming Ironi a b-uperior authority, which on in- 
ferior u» liound to obey. I’be mariner in which 
Gcsl governs rational creatures is by a law, as thf 
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tule of tliriT obcvlimicc to him, and wliich is what 
We call God’s niorul povernnicnt of the world. 
Ho gave a law to angels, whirh some of them 
kept, and have Ivon confirmed in a state of olu;- 
dicnce to it; but which oth^-ni l>l^>kc, and thorohy 
plunged themselves into destruction aral mis^TV. 
Hei gave, also, a l.iw to Adam, ontl whieh was 
dlno 111 the form of a rovcn.iiit, and in wiiirli 
Adam stoorl as a (‘ovunanl head to all his [Wiste- 
rity, Horn. v. ; (hm. ii. Hut our first parents soon 
vh/ated that law, and fell from a state of inmi- 
cence to a state of sin arirl misi'ry. Hum. vi. 7 ; 
Gen. ill.' Sec 

^ 1 *ositivc luwf< are precepts which are not foumh 
cd upon any reasons known to those to whom 
they are given. /J'hns in the state of ir/nocein*e 
God gave the law ol the t^ahhath; of att’itincna' 
from the fruit of the tree ofknowltsfge, Otc. 

Ijme nf Saturn is the viill of God relating to 
hiimuii actions, grounded in the moral ‘dilferenees 
(jf tilings, and, because dise4»verable by riitnrul 
light, obligatory u|.K)n all mankind, Uom. i. ‘20; 
ii. 11, 15. This law is coeval with the human 
race, binding all over the glolx', and ut all tiQites; 
yet, through the eorriipfion of rexson, it is iiisufli' 
dent to lead us to ha)»)aness, and utterly unable 
U)' acquaint us how sm is to Im forgiven, without 
the assistance of n’Vi'lation. 

Ceremonial law is tlial. wliic.h preserihed the 
rites of worsliip ur.ed under the Old rcNtamtMit. 
These rites W4‘re kvpical of ( 'hrist, and were ob- 
ligatory only till (^irist hiul finished his work, 
and liegan to erect his Gosjwl church, lie]), vii. 

11; X. 1; Kidiesimis ii. If); CJol. li. 14; Gal. 
V. Q, 3. 

Judirinllaw was that whieh dirc'cted the |m>- 
licy of the Jew'ish nation, as ejider the js'cnhar 
dominion of God as their suprc'ine mugistratc*, 
and ne\er, oxhej)! in things relative to moral ccpii- 
ty, was binding on any hut the llehrew nation. 

Aforal law is that deelaratioii of Goif’s will 
W'hich directs and binds all men, in every age and 
phu'.o, to their whole duly to him. It was mobt 
Boleinnly prcKdaimed Iw Crod hims«*lf at Sinai, to 
confirm the origuial law of nature, and eorreel 
men’s mistakes eoneerning tlu; demands of it. 
It is denomiiiiiUni per/cv/, I’wil. xix. 7 ; per- 
pctiuil^ Matt. \. 17, IH; hoh/, Uom. vii, 12; 
goodf Uom. vii. 1“;^; spiritutil, Romans vii. 14; 
tjucccdiug hroud^ Psal. evix. 1)(). Some deny 
that it is a rule of eoiiduet to lielievers under 
the Gos{)el dis{M>iisation ; liut it is easy to see 
the futility of such an idea ; for as a tran.scri[)t 
of the mind of God, it must 1 h’ the criterion of 
moral gt>od and evil. It is ul-sogiviMi for that very 
purpose, that we may scr our duty, and abstain 
From every thing derogatory to the divine glory. 
It affords us gnnul ideas of the holiness and 
purity of God : without ottention to it, we can 
liave no knowledge of sin. Christ himself eamc 
"hot to destroy, hut to fulfil it ; aiu^ though W'c 
cannot dc» ns he did, vet we are eonuiianded to ] 
follow his example, lane to God is the end of 
the moral law, as well as I he end of the Go.sjh‘ 1. 
By the law, «lso, we an* led to see the nat un> of 
holiness, and oiir own d»!pravity, and learn to l»e 
huuibkHl und^'r a sense ot ohr imjierfixrtion. We 
are not under it, laywever, as a covenant of 
Works, Gal. iii. 13; or ns a source oT terror, 
-iflP'’ ^ * although we must abide by it, to- 
"Mner with the whole piwcptive word of God, as 
tlwiMue of our eoiiducL Rom. iu. 31 ; vii, 
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Lawa^ directire^ art? laws without any punish* 
inent annexed to them. 

ftcnaly such a«.have some penalty to en- 
forea* them. All the laws of God are and cunii^ 
but 1 h 5 penal, In'canse every brearli of his law is 
sin, an<l meritorious of punishment. 

Law of liminur ijj! a system of rules eonstnie.t- 
t*«l hv people t>f fashion, and ealcuhi<(*d to tucili* 
fate their intereonrse with one anollier, and for 
no other pur^^iose. (’onseqtienfU nothing is ad- 
verted lo h} the law of honour but what h^ndsto 
iiieoinmcxlc this intenioiirse. lienee this law 
only prescribes and r<*gul.itrs the ilnties U'twixt 
eqii.ils, omitting such as n*bte to t|ie Supreme 
Being, as well as those which we owe to oar in- 
feriors. In fact, this law of liDiiour, in most 
iiislancos, is « favourable to the lii^ijitions in- 
diilgriiee ofthi' natund passions. T]ius it allow’* 
of foniw ation, adnlterv, drunkenness, pnaligality, 
duelling, anil of revenge in the extremo^ and luya 
no f.tre.ss uj»on tlie virtues oppi'site to these. 

fmw''', rrmndinl, a fancied law which some 
lielievc in, w ho Jiold that < okI, in merev to man- 
kind, has jilHilished tliat rigorous constitution or 
l.iw that tlie' .vere under originnllv, iuid instead 
ot it has inir ficed a more mild (‘onstitution, and 
put us unde a new' law, which requires no more 
tliaii im|M'rtt‘ct sincere obedience, in compliance 
with our J' ‘or, inlirrn, im|>otcnt circumstances 
since the fall, 1 cull this a fancied law, heiaiuso 
it exists nowlierc except in tlie imiiginutiori of 
those who hold it. See NiajMeviiASs, and Jus- 
ririrAnov. 

Lttw.^ of na/iofi't are those rules which by a 
tacit eonsent are agreed upon among all commu- 
nities, at least among those who are reckoned tho 
|K)lite and iuimnni/ed part of mankind. GilVa 
Ikuhj of />ii7.'vol. i. p, 451, oct. 425; vol. iik 
ditto; Palcffi \Ior. Vhil.\o\. i. p. 2 ; Cumber- 
land's Latp of Suture ; (it ore's ^for, Phil. vol. 
ii. p. 117; Pnoth's Death of lA'gul Hope ; Ing~ 
lish and Purder's picevs on the Motal Lav; 
Walls's B vol. i. ser. 45), H\o. edition, and 
vol, ii, p. 113, ile. ; S'-ttlf's kLsays. 

LAY-HUi >T1 1 KRS, among the Romanists, 
illitcTate [rtsoiih, w’ho devote themhelvrH ut some 
conviMit t(» tho service of tlie religious. They 
wear a dill’ercnl habit from that of the religious, 
hut ni'Vfr filter into tlie choir, nor arc present at 
the oliaplerN ; nor do they make any other vow 
than that of eonshiney and obedience. 

LAYMAN, one who follows a w^ciilar oro- 
pluvment, and is not in orders : opjiosed to a * 
rlergvnian. 

LEARNING, skill in any srienco, or that 
iinprovement of the mind vvhiclb wo gain by 
study, instruction, ohservatioii, &c. An 
tivo exaininaliou of eeiMesmstical history will ^ 
lead us to see how greatly learning is iinlohteiMo 
Christianity, and thai Ohristiaiiity, in its turn, 
has lieen miudi served by learning. “All tho 
useful learning,” says Dr. .lortin, “ w’hich is novir 
to be. ibuiui in the world, is in a great measure 
owing to the Gospel. The ChristLina, who had 
fj gmit voBemtion for the Old Testament, have 
contributed more than the Jews thomselvcfi to 
secure and explain those books. ~ The Christiana 
in ancient times coiUrted and pet'served the 
Gret»k versionB of tlio Scri}>tures, particularly 
tlie Se()tuagint, and translated die. ongin^k into 
Latin. To Christians were due tlie Old Hexa- N 
pla; and in later tiineg Chnstians have publiah^d«» 
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the Polyslotg end the Samaritan Penhitearh. 
ft wa» thp stmly of tlin Holy Scri[>turp« which 
ncciied riiristiahs from early liiiiea to study 
rhronoloiry, siirrrd and secular f and here much 
knowlt^l^c ofhitrtory, and some skill in astronomy, 
wen» nwilfuU The New TestarntMil, bi’ing writ- 
ten in liTtvk, caused Christians to apply them- 
selves also to the study of that language. As tlie 
Christians wore opjioswl by the ftigans nud the 
Jews, they were excited to the study of Pagan and 
Jewish literature, in order to exnoftc the al)surdi- 
ties of the Jewish traditionfl, the weakness of 
Paganism, and the im|)orfectiona and insufficifmcy 
of philosophy. The first fath(*r«, till the third 
centtiry, were generally Gret»k writers. In the 
ihinl century the Latin language was much U|)on 
the decliiM!, but tlip Christians pr*st‘rvi*<i it from 
flinking inM absolute bacl>arism. Monkery, in- 
deed, produced many sad eftccts; but Providence 
here alsifliroiight gtKxl out of evil ; for the monks 
were crn[>1oyed in the transcribing of iHxiks, and 
many valuable authors would have ix^rislied if it 
had not Invu for the inoniisb^ries. iii the ninth 
CA>nturv, (lie Samcens were very studious, and 
contributed mucli to the restoration <»f letters. 
But, whatever was good in the Mahometan re- 
ligion, it is in no small ineasnre iinlebted to f ‘hris- 
tianitv for it, siiKe Mahoirietatiism is made up 
for the moat part of Judaism aiul (-hrstianity. 
If Chnstianity had U'en supjiressed at ib* first 
appearane«‘, it is extremely jirobubic that the 
• I^tin and t insdv tongues wouhl have Is’en lost in 
the revolutions of empires, and the. irruptions of 
barbarians in the cast and in the west; tor the 
old inhabitants would have had no ronhcicnfious 
and ref Iff ions motives to keep up their language ; 
and then, together with tlic Latin and GreeR 
totigues, the knowledge of anti^piities and the 
anciinU writers would have l)oen dcstroNcd, To 
wliom, then, arc we indebted for the knowletige 
of antiejuity, for e\erv thing that is culled philo- 
sophy, or the liicrtv huninniorct, 'f — to(''hristinns. 
To whom for grammars and dictionaries of the 
lcarne«l languages? — to Christians. T’o whom 
for chronology, and the continuation of history 
through many centurie.s? — 1/> ('hristians. To 
whom for rational aystenis of morality, and im- 
provements in natural philosophy, and for tlie 
applications of the.He discoveries to religions }>ur- 
liObfin ? — 14> t /liristiuns. To whom for metaphy- 
Biciil rcJM’arches, carrii'd ae far as the subjert will 
penuit '.*— to Christians. 'J"o wimm for the uioral 
* rules to Ik* olwerved by nations in war and jieace? 
— ^to Christiana I’o whom I'or juri^prnt^en^e. 
arid for riolitfcal knowledge, and for settling the 
rights ox fiubjrcts, lioth civil and n*ligious, u|Km a 
wo|x*T foundation? — to f'hristians. To whom 
• |j>r the Ueftirmation ?--to < *hriblinns. 

“ As religion hath been the chief preserver of 
enidilion, so erudition hath not lieen ungrateful 
to luir ywitroncRS, but hath contributed largely to 
*^p supiiort of religion. The useful cxiHisition 
of the Scriptures, the sober and wmsihle Jefencea 
of revelation, the faithful reprenerititions of pure 
and uudefiled Christianity; these Itaive been the 
works of learned, judicious, and industrious men.’* 
Nothing, however, is more common than to hear 
theignorafit decry all human learning as entirely 
uaelcss in religion; and what is still more re- 
markable, even some^ who call themselves preach- 
entertain the same sentiments. But to such 
lae can only nay what a judicious preacher ob- 
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served upon a publiC occasion, that If all men had 
lK»en as unleamiHl ns thciuaelvM they nrv6r woa3d 
have had a U*xt on which to have lUsiilayed their 
^noranco. I.h\ JorMs Sermons^ vol. vil. chaige 
1; Mrs. li. Mime's IfUfts to a Youvff Prineesa^ 
vol. L p. 64 ; Cook's Mis. Scr. on Matt. vL 3 ; Dt% 
StrnveWs Ser. on Arts xxvi. 24, 25. ^ 

LECniRES, RELICilOUS, ore (liacoiW 
or sermons deliverc‘d liy ministers on any subiect 
in thiHilogy. Beside lectures on the SilhlMilh-day, 
many think r>ro])er to ^m'uch on w<*ek 
sometimes at five o’clock m the morning, lieiom 
fieople go to w'ork, and at seven in the ( vening, 
after they have done, fn London there is pn!iac& 
ing almost every forenoon and evening in tha 
woi'k, td. some place or other. It may Ik* objecteil, 
howevey, against week-day preaching, that it has 
a tendency *10 take jieopjo from their business, 
and that the nutulierof jilaccs opx*ii on a Sabliatlv 
day suiieioedes the necessity of it. But in answer 
to this, may it not la* olwerved, 1. T’hot jicopLs 
stand in ni'cd at all times of religions instruction, 
exhortation, and comfort? — 2. ’'rimt. there is a 
prgliahility of converting sinners then os well ns 
at other times ? — X 'J’liat ministers are eomniandr 
ed to Ik* insfnnt in season and out of season?— 
Anil, 4. Itgive.-4miiiiKlerfl an op]K)rt unity of hear- 
ing one another, which is of great utility. ' After 
all, it must lie remarked, that he wlio can hear the 
truth on a Sabbath-day does not net consistently 
to iiegiect his tamilv or business to W always 
prewnt at week day lectures; nor is he altogether 
vvisi* who has an opfsirlunity of receiving inr 
struclion, yet nllogrther neglcelR it. 

LECT'UUKS, BAMPTfJN, a fourso of 
eight Simons preached annually at the university 
ot Oxford, set on foot by the Reverend John 
Bainpton, canon of Salisbury. — Acctuding to tha 
direct ions in his will, they are to Im preached ufion 
either of the following snbjectfi : — To confirm awl 
eslaliimh the Christian faith, and to ennfuto oil 
lieretiiM and schisnintics ; u|)on the divine au- 
thority ot the holy Scriptures; upon Uie autliority 
of the writings of the primitive futhers, as to tKa 
faith and practice of tlie primitive church; ujam 
the divinity of our Lord ayd Saviour Jesus 
('hrist; upon ihc divinity of the IJoly Ghost; 
upon the articles of the ( 'hristiun faith, as conn* 
prefi«;iided in the AjKnstles* and Niccne creeds. 
For tlie su[»port of Ihw leeture, lie bt^quealhcd liis 
lanils and estates to the clianiTlIor, masters, and 
scholars of the university of Oxford for ever, upon 
trust that the vice-chancellor fur the time bcin^ 
fake and rec«*ive all the rents and profits fhcreot ; 
and, after all taxes, reparaliofis, and necessary 
deductions made, to pay all the ri'inajiidcr to the 
endowment of these divinity lecture scTmons. 
He also directs in his will, that no (lesson shall 
be qualified to preach these lectures unless he 
have taken the d<*gree of master of orts, at least, 
in one of ftie two univimiitics of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, and that the same person sliali never 
preact) the same sermon twie.c. A nunilier of eat- 
cellent scTtnons t>x^ached at thu« lecture are now 
before the putilic, A more enlarged account of 
this lecture may be secu in the Ctiristuui Ob- 
server for May, 18(W. 

LECTUiiES, BOYLE’S. See B otiS*s Lbo 

TCRF..S. • ^ 

LECTURE, MERCHANTS*, a lecture set 
up in the year 1672 by the Presbyterians and In- 
dependents^ to show fbeir agreement among them- 
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telvcfl) an well aa to support the doctrines of the 
Reformation against the prevailing errors of poiirry, 
Socinianism, and infidelity. Tlie principal nii- 
tiistera for learning and popularity were rliown 
as lecturers; such as iSr. BateC, Dr. Mantori, 
Dr. Owrn, Mr. Baxter, Mr. Collinn, .lenkins, 
Me^l, and allcrwardH Mr. ^Alsop, Howe, Cole, 
and others. It was enfiouraired arul «n[»jiorted hy 
some of the prineipal inerely^uts and trnle-sinpii 
of the city. Some inisumlerstanditig taking 
plar<p, the f*reabvterianrt removed to Salter’s hall, 
and the Indeiw'iidents remained at Pinner’s-hall, 
and each party filled up their numbers out of 
their respective deiiomiuntions. This lecture it> 
kept up to the prmmt dav, and is, we believe, now 
held at Broad-street Meeting every 'Ihu- .d.iy 
morning. " / 

LECTURES, MORNING, eerf.iin casuisti- 
cal lectures, which were pmiched by siunc of the 
most able divines in London. I’he nOi'amon of 
tliOHO lectures seems to be this: — During tlu* 
troublesome tiiues of Charles 1. most of tlu* citi- 
zens having some near reiation or friend in the 
army of the earl of Essi'x, so many bills w*re 
Bcnt up to the ]Milj)it every Lord’s Day for tiieir 
prcsc^vatum, that tlu* iniiiistor had ii(*nber time 
to read tliem, nor to recommend their cdses to 
Go<l in j)rayer; it was, tlicrelbre, agreed by some 
London diMiu^sto separate an hour f^r this pur 
jiOHO every inormug, one-balf to be spent in prayer, 
and the otlier in a suitable exhortation to t.he 
iieople. When the h(*at of the war was over, it 
tiecameacnMuisticul lecture, and vmis inirried on till 
tho restoration of Charles II. 'i'lu'se sermons 
were afterwards published in several volumes 
quarto, under the title ol the Morning li>er<*ises. 
The authors were the nio^l erument preachers of 
the day: Mr. (afterwards are.hhUhoir) '^rillotsoii 
was one of them. It appears tliat tliChe lectures 
were hehl every morning for one month onlv ; and 
from the preface to the volume, ilated UWll, the 
lime was ailerwiirds c«Snlr.u*ted to a fortnight. 
Most of tlu’se were dehven’d at Cripplegate 
church, some at St. Giles’s, and a \olume ugaiiiNt 
. pojHJry in Southwark. Mr, Ncale.^obser\es, that 
this lecture was uller wards n’vixcd in a tiilicreiil' 
form, und coiitinned in his <lny. It was kept up 
long afterwards at s<*veral j»laces in the .«ummer, 
a week at ivich place; hut luitcfly tiie time was 
exchanged for the evening. 

LFUrrUllES, MOVER’S. Sec Moyra’s 
Lkctiuiks. 

LEC rURE. WARBURTONIAN, a lec- 
ture* found(*d by bishop Warlmrtoii to prove the 
truth of revealed religion in treueral, and the 
Christian in particular, from the completion ot 
,the prophecies in the Old and New 'restament 
which relate to the (^hristian chimdi, es|HTuillN 
to the a^Kistacy ol paiml Rome. To this founda- 
tion wo ovffe tlic admirable di.scourscs of Himl, 
Halifax, Bagoi, Apthor|*c, ami many others. 

LECTURERS, in t.he church oLEngland, 
are an onler of (ircachcrs distinct from the rector, 
vicar, and curate. They are cluK'^m by the ves- 
tty, or chief iuhabitents of the parish, siippirted 
by voluntary suhscriptioiis and legacies, and are 
usually the ailernooii preachers, and sometimes 
officiate on some stated day m the week. Where 
there i||t lectures founded by the donations of 

I iious persons, the lecturers an' appointed by the 
bundei^ without any interposition or consent of 
vectors of chunilies t&c. though with tho leave 
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and approbation of the bishop; such as that of 
Lady Moyer’s at St. Paul’s. But the lecturer is 
not entitiwl to the pulpit witliout llie conssent of 
the r»'<!tor or vicar, who is possessed of the free 
hold of tlio church. 

LEGAL or MOSAIC DISPENSATION. 
Si*e Dihpkvsation. 

LEGALIST, strictly sp«*aking, is one who 
acts accor.ling to or ronsihtent with the law ; but 
in general the term is made usi* of to denote one 
w’ho expects salvation by bis own works. We 
may further ponskler a legalist os one who has no 
proper convielion of the e\il of hin ; w ho, although 
he })retefrls Ui abide by tbe law, yet not a ju.st 
idea of Its spirituality and demmids. 1 le is. igno- 
rant of the grand scheme of salvation by free 
grace : proud of his own luiieied nghier.nsne^s, 
be Huhmits not to the righteousness of God; he 
derogates from the honour of < 'hri**!, hv mixing 
his own works with his; aiul in fact, denies the 
iiiressity of tiin work of tlio Spirit, bvMipposiiig 
that hr has ability in hinw'lf to pi'iform all tliosc 
dutii's whieh (bsl had required. Such is llic cha- 
racter of the legali-'t; a character dia metrically 
opposite to that of t!ie true Christian, whose st*n- 
tiinent corrct* ids with that of the a[K)slle, w’ho 
justly obserxt . “By grace are }e saved, through 
faith, and th<.< not of youtsehes; it is the gift, of 
< bxl. Not t.f woiks lest any man should boast.” 
Eph. li. ft. 

LEC LATE, a ranlinal or bishop whom the 
)e sends as liis aml)aKsa(k>r losi'ven'ign piinces, 

I < EG E.\D, originally a book, in tin* Romish 
church, cAmtoinin^ tin* Icsnuis th.il were to bo 
read in diviin%s<*r\icc* ; from hence tin* word was 
appli(*<i to the liisloru'S of the liven of the saints, 
oecsiUse chapters were rear! out of them at matins 
hut as the ^uh/ni legend, cianpiU rl by James de 
Varaw, about the }ear l*2ft0, r*ontariierl in it se- 
xeral ruVirulous and romantic storhs, the w'onl is 
n.iw u-^rd by j’ri. cstants to signify any incredible 
oT iiiiiiil hentic narratiM*. I lenee, as I >r. .loilin ol>- 
serxes, x\e have lain* Icgeiais concerning I lie mi- 
racles of < ’hrii.t. of his apostles, and of aiieieut 
( hristiaiis; and the wiilr rs of the.-.** fables barf, 
in all probability, as gooil nalurai abilities uh the 
disciples of Christ, and some of them waiiUnJ 
neither learning nor craft ; and yet they betray 
fl:cmH*lx»v b\; faults against eliroiiology, against 
-history, against manners and eustoins, against 
murahty, and against probability. A I’ar ot this 
kind can never pass undiscoxered ;'but i.ii honest 
relater of truth anrl matter of fael is safe : he 
wants DO iirtifici*, and ftars no exaiiiiiiution. 

LI'GIGN, 7’llbXEAN, a name given, .in 
the time of Dioclehian, tCi a whole legion of 
C'hri.stians, eonsisting of more than six thuusaqd 
men, xvh<i w(*ro said to hqve sufferi'd nurrtyrdom 
by tlie obler of Ma.ximian. ^J'hough this stoi'y 
hath never wanted patrons, yet it is disl«.*liexcd 
by many. Dr. Jorlin, in his usual facetious way, 
savs, that it stamJs U|Jon the authority of ono 
Eucherius, bishop of l.yons, and a writer of the 
fifth century, who had it Irani Theoilorus, an- 
otlur lushoja xx'ho had the honour and felicity to 
find the relics of these martyrs by rezclation^ and 
iwrhapa by the mnell of the bones I 
LECHUN, THUNDERING*, a name given 
to ih^itic Christians w'ho &c*rvrd in the Roman 
army of Marcus Antoninus in the M*con(\ cen- 
tury. Tlie occasion of it was this : — When that 
emperor was at war witli the Marcomanvi, hia .« 
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aftny was Inclospil by tb(* enemy, nml mJnrccl to 
the most (lo])liiriih]e Condition by the thirst under 
whicli they liiiiiTuished in a parehed desert. Just 
at this time they were remarkably rrliov»'<l by a 
audden and une)(()oeted rain. I'Uis ♦vent was 
attributed ti> the Christians, who Wen? supiMwd 
to have efTected this hy their pmyers; and the 
. name of llte thuncierins^ Lcp^ion w’as triven t<» 
them, on account of the thunder and h^htnin^ I 
that de‘«lrov<‘<l the eneinv, while the slunver re- 
vived the fiiintin^ Romans. AVhelher this was 
really miraeiilous or not, has l)een dispule«i an|pnrj 
Imriied men. They' who wb-h to s-ee wont has 
been said on both sides, niiiv consult Wii'iius 
nias^rtiif. flc Lt ifionr er. w hich is 

subjoined to his ^f’'fir}>pfinra^ in rlefence of this 
miniele; ns alwi, whnt is nlleixed «or}iiii*st it by 
Dan. Luuroyue, in a discourse upon tlnU snbjeet, 
subjoined to the Adrmnria Sacrn t»f Nlatl. 
Lauroi|nr> biH luther. The eontrovcrsv betw’e<‘n 
Sir Peter Kiii^j and Mr. Moyle ujwui this subj<s-t 
is also w'Mitliy of :iltetjti«m. 

LEN'f, a solemn time of faslino in the Chris- 
tian cluin'b, oimerxed as a timeot hnnuli.ition be- 
forn r.a..ter. 'I be Romish tlmrcli, nml stuiie of 
the Prote><laTit coinmnnion, inaintairi, that it was 
always a l.ist ol' lorty dajs, and, .is such, of apos- 
tolical ill-tit lA'iion. Others think tlut it was of 
ecclesiastiiMl uistitiition, and that it was\arionsIy 
observed in dilfererit eliurche-j, an<! grew b\ de- 
grees from a last of hirty hours to a fast of forlv 
.days. This i- the stMitimeiit nJ* Alorton, bishop 
Taylor, Du Moulin, Didlk*, and others, An- 
citmtly the niunner of observing Dint anioiig 
those who were piou.dy disposed, was to alistain 
from fcHi'l till e\eiung: their only relies-lmieiit 
was-a BupjMT, and it was indilb rent whi'tlierit 
was fle,sh or any iither fxxl, jiroM le.l it was used^ 
with sobn-'ty and iiioderalion. Lt nl was thought* 
the pTO(i! rlmie, for (‘xercising more abuiitlantiv 
every specie uifcharitv ■ thus, what they spared of 
their own iKxlies, by abridging them of a meal, was 
usually given to (he poor: (hey einpl(»yed their va- 
cant hour? ill v isiting the sick and tli isetli.at w'ere in 
prison; in oibeitaimiig stringers, and reeoMciling 
diilcrences. The imperial laws hjrbade all oroseeu- 
tion of ini'M in LTiimrial actions that might bring 
(licm to cor[K>ral jainishmeiii and torture during 
the whole season. This wu.s a time td'inore than 
ordinary strictness ari'' devotion, and, t.herefore, 
in many of tliegre.il churches, they had religious 
asseiiiblic.s for pniyer and preaching e-verv <lay. 
•All pRblic g.inn’s ami stage jdays were prohibited 
at tins sc'ison, and also the celebntion of all festi 
vals, hirtli-d.iys, amf marriages. 'J’he Christiana 
of the Greek church oliser'e four Lents; the 


fir#iLe.oinmences on the t»fUH.*nth of NovenilxT ; 
the second is the same witli our Lent ; the third 
the week aflor Whithunlide, afi<i contiiiueH 
^ till the festival of St. Peter and Si. Paul; and 
ilie fourth e.ommerices on the first of AngUi-t, and 
^ laiito^no longer than till the fifteenth. These 
liCnto are olwerved with great strictness and auii- 
b'rity, but on Saturdays and SiimlayK they in- 
dulge thciTiHtdves in drinking wine andtising oil, 
winch are prohibited on other days. 

LESSflNS, among ccclesi:istic.al wriUTs, me 
^^lltionifi of till? Holy Scri[iture» read in churches 
Sthe time of divmo service. In the ancient 
• church, ^reading the Scripture was one p in of 
'the.scrvice of the C4itcchumcti, at which all per- 
HMia were allowed to be pSresent in order to ob- 
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tain inetnidion. Tlie church of PnglaiK!, iii 
the* cl mice, of h'ssons, procmls as folkm^s for 
all the first lescons on ordinary days, she dirCcta 
to begin at the iM'ginninf of the year wJlih Gei^ti- 
sis, nml ro ctmnnuc (til the Imoks of the (ftd 
Testament are read over, only omitting Chroni- 
cles, wliich arc for 'tin' most part tlie Hniiie ^ith 
the lumk-s wf Samuel and KfUgA; and Qther fMir- 
tieiilar chapters in oilier Umks, either becauso 
they eontiiin (he nnineH of jx'rsons, places, or 
other matter.^ less ]>rofLtable to ordinary veaefPrs. 
The emirse tif the first h ssoris for Sundays is 
Ti'gulated after a ilift'eVent manner: from Advent 
to Si'ptuagi-simfi Sumlav, gronie particular chap-# 
leis t>f Isaiah are appoinli'd to be read, UraiiRO 
that luKill eonlaiiiM the eieim*st propheeit's eon- 
cerning I'hrjjst. Upon Septuagesinui Sunday, 
CJenesis i-? Is'gnn; bee.ijise that Imok, whieli treats 
of the fall of man. and the severe judgim nt of 
(mkI inflict«^d on the world for sin, best suits with 
a time of repenlanee' nml mortdiration. After 
Genesis (bliow (•liapters out of the liotiks of the 
(ftd Testament, asibev lie in older; only on fea- 
tival^uridavs, such as Paster, W'liilsunday, &c., 
the particular luhtory lelatmg to that day is aji- 
poiiiletl to be read; and mi the saints’ days tbo 
chureii a;>jM>inls l('ssons out of llu* moral books, 
sin'h as Proverbs, PcelesiasteH, ^c. as containing 
excellent in^frnelioiis for the ( (iiidiiel ol life. As 
to (be Nceond lessons, ibe clnnch obsi-rves thu 
«<ime eour'^* both on Sumla>s aixl week-days 
reading th<‘ Gos|k 1 and Aeln of (he Apohtlisift 
the im>;niiig, and Ibe Ppislles in the evening, in 
the order (hey stand in the New ^I’eslameiit ; ex- 
cejiting on saints’ days ami lately days, when such 
JessoriH a appointed as either explain the myii- 
terv, relate the hisiorv, or apply the exam];le to us. 

Ll’.nt''OPJ’yi'R 1 ANS, the name ol a famitl- 
eal sect whicli sprung up in Llie Greek and east- 
ern rliuivhe.> t<‘wiirds the elosi* of (lie twelfth 
century; tla'V professed to believe in a double 
trmity, rejecleil vvedliK k, absl. dried Irmn Jlesh, 
treated with the utmost eoiiluiipt lh(‘ sacraments 
of naptihiii and the Loros Suppi r, and all. the 
v.arious bmm-Iies of external worship: placid the 
esseiiee of religion in internal iirayer almu* ; and 
iriamtaiiUHl, d i« ’“’id, that an evil biing or 
genius dwelt in ihe breast of ev<Ty moital, and 
c«*uld be p,X|S'lled from thenee by no other mc- 
tliud than by perpetual si^jplieation to the Su- 
preme Ueing. ' 'J he ft.iindi r ot thi.s sei‘t is said 
to have hecn a |M‘rs<a) called ape// uc, and 
his cldif disciple Tye1iicu<, who eorrupled by 
fanatical mterpretHtion^• sevend l‘t»oks ol Serip- 
twre. and jiartlcularly St. Matlbew's Gosjul. 

LKVli' Y, lightness of spirit, in opposition to 
gravity. Nothing can be more proper t! an for u 
ChriMtiari to wear an air of ( iieerfulness, and bi 
walrli against a ino.'ose and gliHiUiv disposition. 
But tlioiigb it»be Ins privilege to xejoice, \et ho 
must iM'VauliouB of that volatility oi Hjdrit wlik li 
characterise:.** the unthinking, and marks the vain 
jtrofessor. To Is? clieerfui without levity, and 
grave witiimit austerity, fortii Isith a Jjappy and 
rUgnified charaeti’r. 

LlBATKiN, the act of pouring wine on th« 
grmuid in divine worsl^ip. Soimtirue.^ 
iii|uids have Iteen used, as oil, milk, water, honey, 
hut mostly wine. — Among tlio Greekb and Uo- 
inans it was an I'awmtial [lurl of solemn aacri- 
fjeea. LilvitionH were al»»o in usi* anauig the 
iicbrew'R, who |iour(?(l a b'ui of wine on the vie- 
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tlni after It wiw killed, and the sevenri piecra of 
the BiLcrifico worn laid on tho altar ready to )>c 
cunsnuKul in the flamee. 

LIBERALITY, hountv? a ffencroiis dis|Kwii 
lion of mind, exerting itself in griming largely. It 
18 thus distinguished from generosity and boun- 
ty '.^JAberalUy itiiplios nets <»f mere giving or 
spending; generosity^ arts of greatness; bounty^ 

' Beta of aindnesH. Liberality is a niitural dispo- 
sitioii; generosity proeeeils from elevation of seii- 
tiraS^nt ; bounty, from religious inotiveH. Liberality 
denotes freedom of spirit; generosity^ greatness 
of soul ; bounty, o^nness of heart. 

LIBERALITY of sentiment, a generous dis- 
msition a man feels towards another who is of a 
aiffererit opinion from himself; or, as on# defines 
it, “ that generous expansion of iniml Whieh en- 
ables it to hiok beyond all jwfty distinctioiiH of 
[tarty and system, and, in the eotmiiite of men and 
things, to risf' superior to narrow |ft*eju<l!ees.’* 
As liberality of sentiment is often a cover for 
error and Hceptirism on the one hand, and as it is 
too little attended to by the ignorant and bigoted 
on the other, we shall here Liy before our reiplers 
a view of it h^ n masterly writer. i‘A rnnn of 
lilierul MiMitimeiits miisi ht‘ distingiiishi'd from him 
who hath no religiowi sent inn. nts nt alt. lie is 
one who hath wriously and etfeotually investi- 
gated, both in his Hilde and on his kneeiy inpub- 
Rc ussenibheH and in iirivati? ^•onversations, the 
important arth'les of religion, lie hath laid down 
principles, ho hath inferred conse<iuences ; in a 
word, he hath adopted sentiments of his own. 

“ He inust lx* dihtiiiguislied also from that tame 
undiscerning domestic among good [S'ople, who, 
though he has sentiments of his own, y«5t has luX 
judgment to estimate thl* worth and value of one' 
sontiment beyond another. 

“Now a generous Isdiever of the Christian re-4 
iigion is one who will never allow himself to try to 
pfopagnte hisj wentiments by the commi.ssion of 
sin. No collusion, no biltcrnc'-s, no wrath, no 
undue inllucncc of any kind, will he apply to 
mnl^o his sentiments receivable; and no living 
thing will Ik' less happy for his being a Christian. 
He will exercise his liberality by allowing those 
who dilfer from him as much virtue and iiKU'grity 
as he nossihly can. 

“ 'I'lien* are, among a multitude of argnment.s 
to enforce such a disposition, the following worthy 
of our attention. 

“First, \Ve should exert'ise liln’rality in union 
with sentiment, Isrause of tho dilli'rcnt cajiari- 
ties, advantages, and of mankind. Religion 
eaifdoys the eapueities of mankind. Just as the 
air employs their lungs and their «)rg:insof sjieeeh. 
The fancy of one is lively, of another dull. The 
judgment of one is ela>tie ; <»f another feeble, a 
damaged spring. 'I'he memory of one is reten- 
tive; that of another is tn*aeherous as the wiini. 
The passions of this man are lofty, vigorous, ra- 
pid ; those of that imm crawl, and hum, and buz, 
anrl, when on wing, will only rouiul the eirciim- 
lercnce of a tulij». Is it eoneei\ahle that capa- 
bility, so dirtenmt in every thing else, should be 
all alike in religion '? The advantages of mankind 
diller. IJow should he wlio hath no irtrentA, no 
no tutor, no eomjwuiions, (Hiual nirii whom 
Prm'idence hath gratintkJ with them all j who, 
when he lot>k8 over the treasures of his own 
knowlcflge, can say, tliis I had of a Grreek, that I 
leartuHl of a Roman | tliis information l~acuuir«d 
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of my tutor, that was a present of my tattler i a 
friend gave me this bmnch of knowkxlgc, an ac* 
(|uaintanc<' bequeathed me tliat 7 I’he tasks of 
mankind difler ; so 1 call the employments and 
exercises of life. In niy opinion, circumetancM 
make great men; and if we have not Cesars in 
the state, and Pauls in the church, it is lierause 
neither c-lmrch nor state are in the rireumstaiicea 
in which they were in the days of those great 
men. Push a dull man into a river, and endan- 
ger his life, and suddenly he will discover inven- 
tion, and make efforts beyond himself. The 
world is a fine seh(x>l of vinstmetion. Povertyi 
sickness, pain, loss of chihlren, treachery of 
friends, insUice of enemies, and a thoijsarid other 
things, flrive the man of sentiment to IJs Bible, 
and, so to spesik, liring him home to a re[>a»t with 
his Ixmetaetor, CjcxI. Is it conceivuhlo, that he, 
whose young and tender heart is yet" unpractised 
in trials of this kind, can have aseertipncii and 
tasti'd BO many religious truths as the suflcrcr 
’ has? 

“Wc should Ixlieve the, Christian religion 
with lil>efality, in the second place, bee4iuso every 
part of the f'htistian irligion implicates gene- 
rosity. Cb 1 lanity gives us a character of (JcxI ; 
hut, my (5^ ] I what a character does it give ! 
(lOD isLov.:. Christianity teachi*s the doctrine 
of Providence ; but what a providence! Upon 
‘ivhom chth 7iot Us light arise 7 Is there an ani- 
malcule so little, or a WTetch so forlorn, as to lie 
forsaken and forgotten of bis God ! Christunity 
tenelies the doc*trinc of redemption ; but the rc- 
deinpliou t»f whom 7 — of all tongues, kindred, 
natitaiN, and ijeojile ; of the infant of a siian, and 
the sinner of a hundred years old ; a rc'iiemption 
generous in its j>rmei[»le, generous in its uricc, 
generous in itseflects ; fixed .sentiments of (fiviiio 
munifieenee, and revealed with a liln'ralityr for 
which Me have no name. In a wtml, the iUilieral 
('bristian always acts contrary to the spirit of his 
religion; the lilx'ral man alone thoroughly un- 
derntaiids it, 

“ Thirdly, We should Ix' lilx'ral, because nr 
other spin! is cxempUjied in the infallible guides 
whom we profess to follow'. -I set one Paul 
against a whole army of iminsnired men : ‘Some 
preach Chwst of ginxl-will, anci some of envy and 
strife. What then? Christ is [ireaehed ; and 1 
therein do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice. Ono 
eateth all things, another eateth herl>s ; but why 
•dost THOU judge thy brother ? We shall all stand 
befoie the judgment-seat of Christ.’ We often 
inquire, What was the doctrine of Christ, and 
what was the practice of Ghrist ; sup[>osc wo 
were to institute a third question, ^Of what tem- 
per was Christ? 

“ Once more : We should be liberal as well as 
orthodox, Ixjciiuse truth, especially the truths pf ’ 
Christianity, do not want any support from our 
ilUbemlity. Let the little bee guard its little ho 
ney with its little sting; perhaiM its littii^^e 
may dcjx*nd a little while on that litlh* nourish- 
iiient. Let tlie fierce bull shake his head, and 
nod his (.horn, and threajten his enemy, who 
seeks to eat his flesb,and wear his Ci>at, and live 
by his death : poor fi^w ! his life is in danger j ^ 
I forgive hU bellowing and lus rjige. But Uiat,. 
Christian religion, — ^is that in danger? and wNilji: ^ 
human cfiTorts can render that true which is 
tulse, that odious which is lovely? Cbtlstisnity ' 
b in no dangeri ixid therefore it gives its jyro- 
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feasors Hfo and bwath, and all things, except a 
power of injuring others. 

“ Ui fine, hbenility in the profession of ndi^ion 
is a wise and innorent jMdietj. The bigot lives 
at home ; a rejitile he crtiwItHi into existehee, and 
then* in his hole he lurks a reptile still. A gene- 
rous Christian gws tint of hia own party, asso- 
ciatris with others, anrl gains iinpriwianeiit by all.‘ 
It is a Persian proverb, A liberal hand U better 
than a strong arm. The (lignity of ( ‘hiisrianitv 
is better sUjiiKirtod bv acts of lilieralitv than by 
accuracy of reasoning; Init when liolh go together, 
whim a man of scritiincnl can clearly state* aird 
ably defemlhis religions principles, and w lien his 
hoait is as generous ns his principles are indexi- 
ble, he |)i)ssi'ss<*s Hirengfh and lieanty in an emi- 
nent ilegree.” See I'heut. Mine. wil. i. p. 3il. 

LlBbill'/IN K, one who acts without restraint, 
and navs no re<jird to the pnwpts of religion, 

LIBP/R’ riNKS, aeconling to kotio, were such 
Jews as were free citizens of Horne; they Imd a 
separate symigoirne at .leruftalem, iinrl sundry of 
them eonenrred in the jK'rsivution of Stephen, 
Acts vi. !l. Dr. (juyse supjHisi'a th.it those who 
hiiti obt.iined tins privilege by gift were called 
lib&rti (free men, ; and those who hml oht.iinoil it 
hy purehnsi*, lihertini (mule free,) in dislinetlon 
from original n.itivv free men. Ur. Doddriilge 
thinks til it they wen* c.dl(*<l Libertines- as having 
been the childien oi' freed men, that is, of eman- 
cipated captives or slaves. Sec Doddridge and 
Gui/se on Acts VI. 0. 

LI BKR'F INKS, a religions sect which arose 
in the year IfrJj, whose priticifial tenets weiv, 
that the l)<*ity was the solo ofX'rdting c4iuh« in 
the mind cf man, orul the imine<1iate author of all 
human actions; that, conserpn’ntlv, the distiiic-* 
tioiis of good and evil, which had been establish- 
ed with regard to thosr* actions, wen* false and 
groundless, and th.it men could not, pro|w«rly 
Hpoakuig, roiniiiit sm ; that religion consisted in 
the union of llio spirit, or rational soul, with the 
Supreme Reing; that all those who had attained 
this happy union, by sublime contemplation and 
elevation of mind, were then allowed to indulge, 
without exception or n'straiiit, their ajifviites or 
passions ; Ih-at all their actions and pursuits were 
then fierfectly imuH’ent; and that, attiT the death 
of the IkkI v, t hey were to lie united to the D«»ity 
They likewise said that Jesus ( ’hrist was nothing 
but a mere ji? nc seni" yuoi, r^Mnjiose*l of the 
spirit of Cxod and the opinion of men. 'FheMi iiiax- 
» ims occasioned their lieing called fJbertines^ and 
the word has been used in an ill sensi* ever since. 
This sect spread principally in ll<»lhind and Bra- 
bant. Thoin leaders were one Ciuintin, a Pi- 
cajd, Pixikesius, Rulfus, and another, c-allexl Cho- 
pin, who joined with Ciuintin, and became his 
]]^i^i{)le. 'Fhey obtained fiKitiiig in b’raocc 
through the favour and protection of Margaret, 
q\ie<*n of Navarre, and si.ster to Francis I., and 
fgai^d [nitrons in several of the reformed churches. 

lAberLincs of Geneva were a cahal of rakes 
rather than fanatics; for they made no pretence 
to any religious system, hut pleailed «nly for the 
liberty of leading volu{>tuous and immoral liv€». 
Tills cabal was comjiosed of a certain numlicr ot 
licentious citizens, who ryiuld not bear the severe j 
discipline of Calvin. Thete were also among j 
them several who wore not only notorious for 
their dissolute and seandaloUB manner of livin'^, 
.^t alsQ for their atheistical impiety and contempt 


of all religion. To This odious class liehaigwl ofW 
Gniet, who denii’d the divinity of the Christian 
wdigion, the imna^rtality of the soul, the differ- 
enee In'tween moral gc^al and e\il, and rej<x;ted 
with disdain rtle d.>ctnnes that are held most 
sacred among (^hrislians Iwr which ini[Melieihs 
was at last brought ly*t(tre the cit'il Iriliunal lithe 
year IV»0, and ctuidcmned to ilesith. 

LI BKRT Y ilenotes a slate nf freedom, in con- 
'tmdisrinetioM to slavery or restraint. — I. Natvral 
lihertij, or UlieTty ol choice, is that in whii^hpour 
\olititms are not (letermined bv any foreign couse 
or roiiMider.ition whatever offered io it, hut hy its 
own pleasure, — 2. L’.r/i rind lilwrtu^ or lilierty 
ai'tion, is o])pr>st^d to a coiv^tniint laid on the ex- 
ecutive ^Mivvers ; and coriBists in a [tower of ren- 
dering fiiT volitions efli’etiiaf.— .3. Philosojihieal 
liberty eonsftte iij a prevailing disjKisition to act 
HC<*ording to the dictiffes of reason, i. e. in such a 
manner a# shall, ail things eonsideivd, most effi'C- 
tuallv [mmiote our luipj'iness. — 4. AJoral liberty 
Is sail to lx* licit ill wliich there is no infiT^iOHi- 
lion of the will of a superior Ixdug to pndiibit or 
de^ijwiiine our actions in any [wrticular under 
considemtiori. See Nc( cssity, Wim .. — !>. lA- 
berty o f eonsrirnee is freed(*m from restniii^ in 
our ehoiee of, and jiiHgmenl alwait matters of re- 
ligion. — tl i^lpirifnal liberty coiisisls in 
from the curse pf tlie moral law; from the servi 
tilde of the ritual ; from thi- love, power, and guilt 
of sill; from the <lomiriion of Satan; from the 
corrmitions oflhe world; from the fear of death, 
and trie wrath toeome, Rom. vi. 1 1 ; viii. 1 ; Gal. 
iii. 1 . 3 ; .Tohn viil 3d; Rom. viii. 21 ral, v. 1 ; 
Thess. i. Id. See articles M vTRiiiAt.mTs, PiiF- 
OKsTiNAi’iON* ; and fhntd ridge's Lee/. j». .W, vol. 
i. oet. ; Watt-i'/i Phil. scet. v. p, 2SH; Jon. JSd- 
wards on ffie Will; /,orl:e on find.; Grove'* 8 
Mor. Phil. Kis't. IS, p); J. ]\dmvr on lAbcrty 
of Martin's (Queries and /fnnaiks wi 

'/fvrnan fAherly; Charnoeh/i Mb/Viw, j). 175, &c. 
\ol. ii.; tirin' 8 Senn. vol. iu. ser. 4. 

LIF.. See Lvivi.. 

LIFF., a Ht^tc of active existimce. — 1. Human 
life is the continuarii'A* or duration of our [»r(*tieiit 
state, and which the Script im's represent as shorf 
ami vain. Job xiv. 1,2; .lamoH iv. M. — 2. 
ritual life rmisists in oiir In ing in the favour of 
inyuerieixJ by a prinei]»Ie ot grace, and liv- 
ing riejK*ndi*nt, on him. It is considered M of 
divine origin, Col. iii. 4; hiihlen, iii. 3; [K».accful, 
Rom. viii. (>; 8<*cure, John x. 2H.— 3. Eternal 
life is that never-ending htate of existence which 
tlie saiiiU shrill enjoy in luaven, niui is glorioUH, 
Col. iii 4 ; holy, Rf*v. xxi. 27 ; ami blisiifulj 1 
Pet. i. 4 ; 2 f'or. iv. 17. Si*!*. IJkvvkn'. 

LIGHT 04-' NATUHF. Sec Nature. 
LIGH'r, DIVINE. See KNOWLEia.K, Re 

TJGIOV. 

LITANY, a general supplication used in pub- 
lic worslii[i \o appease the W'rath of the. Deity, 
and to retjucst those hl(*H»<ings a jhtsoh wants. 
The words comes from the Greek KtT*vnx^ “sun- . 
jilieation,” of “ I beseer'h.” At first, tao 

use of litanies was not fixed t<» any staled time 
hut wen* only employed a*< exigem icH required 
They were oliserved; in imitation of the IJIine- 
viles, with* ardent HUjiplications and tustingll^ to 
avert the threatened judgments pf fire, ^earth- 
quakes, inundations, or liostile iiivasiofut. About 
tlie year 4dd, litanies licgari to 1)C used in proci'S- 
hIohs, the people walking barefoot, and repealing 
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ihem witli great devotion \ ani H ie pretended lliat 
by this means several e.ountriea were delivered 
frorti great calaniitioH. The days on which they 
wore were called R<^tion days ; thew' were 
apfMMiiU'd by the canonH of diffebent councils till 
it wofl decree<1 by the coiuicjl of 'roledo, tlvat they 
shotjd lie used every month (hroughout the year; 
and thus, l)v <logrees, tliey came to he use(i 
weekly on WcMlncHdriya and h'ridays, the ancient 
stationary d.i^s for fasting. '^I’o those (lays the 
rubfjek of thechorehof Knolaiid has added Sun- 
days, as being the greatest day, for assenil.ling at 
ilivine serviee. llefon^ the last review of tlie 
common prayer, the litany was a distinct service 
oy itself, and used Hometimes after the morning' 
praver was over; at pii's^Mit it is made one ollice 
with tlje morning serMce, being onlertfl to la* 
read after th<‘ third collect for gra^'f, instead of 
the inten^NNsion.il prayers iit the daily service. 

LITIIlt'rV denotes all the cereetioiiies in 
general helonging to ilivine w'rvice. The woni 
comes from the trr»‘ek x.*.ioupy»», “s4'rvice,' pul»- 
hc niinistrv,” formed of xhto?, “ p\d)lic,” and 
•pT-av, ‘‘work.” In a more rcstraiiuMl significa- 
tion, litnrgv is among the llomanists to sig- 
nify the mass, and among ns t lie common lira yer. 
All who ha\e wiitleii on hi orgies agree, that, in 
primitive days, divine service was eAc»‘edingly 
flimple, clogged with a very few eenaiionies, and 
caiiisisted o! hut a small numlier of prav'ers; hut, 
by degrees, they iricreasi'd the niiniher of cere- 
monies, uu<l added' new nravors, to make the 
office look more awful and vcnerahle to the peo- 
ple. At length, things were earned to such a 
pitch, that a regulation la'caine neec'^saryj and 
It was found necessarv to put the si'rvicf^^iiid tin* 
tllantier of jiertormmg it into writing, and this 
W'Hs what they c.dled a Inurgv, Liturgies have 
been different at ififferent tina’-s and in diflefint 
countries. We have the iittirgy of St. Chr>M)s- 
tom, of St. I’eU'r, the Armenian liturgy, (Jalli- 
ean liturgy, I'iic. sic. “ I'lie nrojMTlies required 
in a puhlii* htiirge,” savs f-’alev, “are these; it 
must he ctMTipeiidioufs ; e\pr<-s/i ju^t <\)neeplions 
of t!u* di\ine .iltiiiuUes — recile such wauls as it 
rongregitioii are hU<>lv 1i» fei*l, and no other; and ] 
coutain .is few s'Diitroverti'd ]>ioposiiions ns imtssi- 
ble ” "IMie liturgy ol the <diurch of Krigliinil was 
composed in the vear l.'ilT, and estahlisshed in the 
second vear ot King Kdwiml VI. In the liffh 
year oi tliM king if was revieweil, heeaiis<» some 
things vvep* contained in that hlurgv which 
ahowi'd a nimplianee with the siqier.stition of 
(lioso times, and some eveejilioiis wen; taken 
against it liy mumc learned men at home, and hv 
Oalviu ahroid. Some alterations were made iii 
wlu‘di couMsied in adding the generd eonfes- 
sion, ami ahsointion, ami the eommiinion to lie- 
gin with the 'I'en t 'ommnndments. 'I’lie usi' uf 
oil in confirmation aial extreme unction was leff 
out, and aUo jiravers for souls detiarttNl, and what 
relafiHl to a heliei* of ('hrist's real pres*mce in the 
fiucharist. This liturgv, so reformed, was t'sta- 
liliahwl hv the acts of the 5th and (ith Kdward 
L However, it was alwlished by queen 
wdio enacted, that the sorviee should stand 
«« tt was most eommouly us«l in the last year of 
the reign of king Hnirv Vlll.— Tlilit ot Ed- 
\yard VI. was rt‘-escablislied, with some altora- 
iions, by Lli/alH*lh. Some further olU'rations 
were inlnxtneod, in ronscquenec-of the review of 
the common pr.iyer book, by order of king James, 
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In the first year of his reign, particularlyr in the 
oifice of private baptism, in several nibricS) and 
other passages, witn the addition of five or six 
new pruyers and thanksgivings, and ail that part 
of the catechism which contains the doctrine of 
the sacrainenlfl- The book of common prayer, 
so altered, remained in force from the first year 
of king James to the fourteenth of ( harles II. — 
The last review of tiu* liturgy was in the year 
ItUil. Many supplica* ions have been since made 
fora review, but witiiout snce«‘ss. iHngliam*9 
Or?ff. LVt7. p. 13; U rough ton's Diet.; IJennett^ 
Robnison, and Clarkson, on IMurg. passimf A 
lA'ltcr to a Dissenting Minister onjhc K.rpe~ 
dieivy of Dorms^ and JJfehrl/'s Answer; *ii(h 
gers's [A’etures on the Lilu'^gy oj the Chvnh of 
England; Byfdutph's Essays an the Liturgy ; 
Orton's J^ttins, vol. i. p. l(i. 21. 

LIVERPOOL LITURGY, a liturg:^' so calb 
ed from Its first puhlieati«in at Liverpool.- It was 
eomiioM’tl by home of the PrchbyU'rians, who, 
growing wearv of extempore prayer, thought a 
lorm more desirable. It made its ap|a‘ariuiee in 
175*i. Mr. Orton says of it, “It is scarcely a 
Ohristian liturgy. In the collect, the name. of 
(.‘brist is hardly mentioned; and the Spirit is 
quite I - • mhed from it,” It was little Ix^tter than 
a dris: ! composition. Orton's Ijettcrs, vol. i. 
p. 80, '1 : Hague and Bennett's Hist, of Diss 
vol. ill. p. 342. 

LOLLARDS, a religious sect, differing in 
many poinU from the ebuicli of Rome, which 
arose in Citrrnanv, about the beginning ot the 
lourteentb century ; ho culled, as many writera 
have imagined, from WhIUt Lollard, wlu) lHg.ui 
to dogmati/.c in lt>15, and was burnt arrolognc; 
Vlioiigli others think tliat Lollard was no siiriiiiine, 
but iiwrely a term of rejiroaeb applunl to all here- 
tics who concealed the poison of error under the 
np|>earance of pie ty. 

'Tile monk of Oaiiterburv deriv<‘s the origin of 
the* word lollurd among us from /o/o/m, “a taie,” 
as if the Lollards were* the tares sown m Christ’s 
vme'vard. A belly says, that the vvonl sigmfi.-s 
“praising Cloil,” li m the CJennan lubest, “to 
praij>e‘,” and hvrr, “lord;” bevause the Lollards 
employed tbe'msebe.s in travelling about from 
place to place*, hinging psalms riuil bymna. Olliers, 
much to tile sariie* purpeisr, derive iollhord, tul- 
hard, or loUert, luUert, as it was written Iiy tho 
urieient CJermans, from the old Oermaii word, 
tuUen, tollni, or la/te'n, and the termination hard, 
with which many of the High Dutch words enej. 
lAiHen hignitics, “to sing with a low' voice',” niul 
therefore lollurd is a Kingcr, orone wliofn*quentIy 
sings; and in the vulgar longue of the Germans 
it ill notes a jicrson v. ho is coiiliiiually praising 
Goil with a song, or singing hymns to iVis lumour. 

The Alexians or ( 'ellites weree^lle'd IjoHardf^ 

K cause the'V \ve‘re ])ublie singers, who made it 
their bu.siiiess to inter the bodie.s of those who 
filed of the plague, and sang a dirge* over theifisifc* 
a mournful and indistinct tone, as they carried 
them to the grave. The name was ulterwanla 
assumed by iR'rsons lluil elislionourexl it ; for we 
fiiul among tliose LollunU w’ho made evtnumli 
nary prelejiccs to religion, and speiit the greatest 
|nirt of ibrir tune in ineditHtion, prayer, and such 
acts of puty, there wvri* TUaiiy abominuhliv hypo- 
crites, Wiio eiitiTtaininJ the most ridictilmi^ iqii- 
nions, and conce'alt'd (he most enormous vices 
under iha s|)ecious mask of (his cxtijordinar^ ^ 
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pfofcssion. Many injurioils Ti<»ro 

therefore pri>pagatc(l iigainst those « ho aeguna'd 
this name by the ])rie8ts iimt monks; so that, hy 
ilegrrees, aiyr iM?r»on who covrh‘d heresies or 
crimes under the appi*arane« of piety was culfrd 
a Lollard. Thus the name was not* nsetl \o de- 
note any one particular sect, hut was fermerh' 
common to all ix'nsons or sects who wrr«» suj>- 
posed to Ik* j'uilty of iTn]>icty towards Goit or the 
chun'h, under an external profession of ^rcat 
piety. IJowever, lunny soeii'ties, consi-^iUnsrboth 
of men and women, undcrtlie name of Ijollards. 
were formed in most ])ar!s of Germany aiid ^lan- 
^•rs, and were supported partly hy their manual 
Itilxmrs, and jiurtlv hy lla* chantahle doiuitionsof 
piouf? persons. 'I’he matristratrs and inhalataiits 
of the towns where these hrelhren and slaters 
rosidetl, pave them particular rnarkflof favouraiwl 
proteetiofi, x^n aca)init of tlieir pn*at usefuJiiess to 
^ the siek and needy. Tlu’v were thus supportet! 
apainst tT:*»ir in:;‘' niant ri^ als, and ohfained many 
papal eon-xtilutioos, hy wliieh tlieir institute was 
coTitinned, their ji^'rsons exempted fnan the eop- 
Jiizance of the inquisitor, aurl suhjeefed eutin'ly 
to tlie jurisdieticii of the hisliops ; hut .is the-i 
measijrcB were in-aiflicient to si'cure them from 
moleh-lation, t'liiiiies <luke of Iliirpuiidy, in (he 
year 1 170, ohtained a solemn hull from pope 
S(*xtUh IV. ordering that the ( 'ellilrs, or Lolhnk, 
should hr jinked anumjj the religious ord<T^, and 
delivered Inan the juns<liction of tlie hLshous. 
And pope Juhus 11. pran(<’(l them still pieater 

• privileges, in the year 1506. Mosheim informs 

us, that many 8(K ieti<’s of this kind .are still suh- 
sisting at C<j)ogne, and in the c’ities of V'landers, 
though they Imve cvidenlly departed from tlieir 
ancient rules. , 

Lollard and his followers rejected the saerifice 
of the moss, extreme unction, and piaianccs for 
am ; arguinjj thjit riirist’s suflerings were suf 
firierit. He is likewise said to have set aside 
baptism, ns ,a thing of no eflirt ; and reptmtance 
as not absolutely nireHsary, &c. In liliigland. 
the fiillowers (*f Wicklitfe were called, hy way ot 
reproach, Lollards, from the supposition that 
there was some albnity between some of their 
tenets; llanigh others are of opinion that thi- 
Kuglis#h Loll.irds came from Geriuariy. Sec 
Wi( Ki.TrriTKs. - 

LONG SUFFEmi^G OF GOD. See P*- 
TIENCK OF God. 

LORD, a term nro|»crly denoting one who has 
dominion. Applied to God, the siuinano governor 

• and disixjser of all things. Sec GcTij. 

LORD’S DAY. See Sarratu. 

LORD’S NAME TAKEN L\ VAIN, con- 
Kists, first, in using it lightly or rashly, in excla- 
mntiona, adjuTations, and apjirals in common 

• conversation. — 2. Hyi^rilirally in our prayers, 
^■^flanksgivings, &c. — 3. Superciliously as when 

the iHraclitcs caniwl the ark to the field of battle, 
to ^dor them successful against the Philistines, 
iv. 3,. 4. — 4. Wantonly, in swearii^ hy 
hun, or creatures in his stead, Matt, v'^34, 37. — 
f». Angrily, or sportfully curnirig, and devoting 
ourselves or others U) mischief and daflination.-- 
6. Permring oursidveH, atlcsting that which i« 
false, Mai. lii, 5. — 7. lilasphcmijusly reviling! 
Gotl, or causihg others to do so, Rom. ii. 24. Per- ! 
haps Uiere is no sin more common, as to the prac- 
» . ti(^ and less tJiought of as to the ^uilt of it, than 
this. Nor is it thus common with the vulgar i 
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only, but wifh who call themsefvefi wisa 
humane, and monil. They tremhir at the idea of 
munler, theft, iiduitciV, Ae., wl.ile they fbrgetthat 
the 8i*rne l:iw which pndiihits the rxunmission of 
these crimes, dix's, walh^cipiai force*, forbid that 
of profiiriing hufnamc. No man, therefore, what- 
ever his wujji', nhiliiic.i, or profession may bc^ 
|ciin Ik* held gmltless^or l>e exunenilcd lVoti#tha 
charge of heijig a irirkcd 7hh», while he lives in 
t’*e habitual viol:iti(ui of this part of God’s sacred 
Isnv. A very celchriiled lemali* wiiter justly oh» 
wrves, that “It is utterly i \k\ci saHi.k ; it^as 
none of the pallialixcs of tnvpiatwn whicli otlier 
vices pk‘a»l,'uml ini hut respect slancts distinguish- 
ctl from all others lK)th in Us nature and degree of» 
guilt. Like inanv other 'sins, hovxexer, if is at 
once cause and etlcct ; it proec( </<f from want of 
love ami reuTcnce to (lie best of Pcings, and 
efiiLvc.f the want of that love Ixitii in tlieiiiwivra 
ami others. This spei-ji's of iirollineness is not 
only .sweating, hut, perhaps, in some respects, 
Hwearingot the worst soit ; ii'' it is a ^/iVeeHireacli 
of an express eommand, and oilendsaguiiiHt the 
very Irtter of ih.il law which says, in so many 
woiils: ^ Thou shult not t.du* the name of the 
l.ord thy (.omI in \ain.’ It olfeiuls against ^loliti*- 
iic'^s and good breeding, ft)r those who eoininit it 
little think (»1 the pain they are inilietiiig on the 
sober mind, which is diM'ply wounded when it 
hears the hols iwine it loxes dishonoured ; audit 
IS as contrary to good hrecilir*g to gi\e jiHiri, us it 
I.S to true j^/ielv to he |)rol'ane. It is astonishing 
that the relined and elegant should not reprobate 
this iiractice for its eo.irhcness anti vulgarity, as 
much US the pious abhor it for its sinfulness. 

“ I would endeavour to giv(‘ some faint idea of 
the gn»s.<^)ess of this (.fliaiee hy an analogy, (oh, 
how' inadequate!) with ^vhieh the ieeiiiig lieujrt, 
even tlioiigh not seasonetl with religion, may yet 
he touehed. 4\> such I would <*:iiyiehlly say— • 
.Suppose you had home lieloved frieml — to put the 
ease still more blroiigly, a di'piiiled friend— a rc- 
\ereno p.irent, perhaps — whose mume never txv 
eurs without awakening in your Imihoih aenti- 
uienlM of tender love and lively gratitude; how 
would you feel if you lieanl this honoured name 
bandied about with unfeeling farniliarity and in- 
tlecent lexily ; or, at best, thrust into cvi^ry pause 
ijf speech as a vulgar expletive ? — Jhies not your 
afli (»tioniiU* heart nroil at the tlmught 7 And yet 
the halliHxed name of your truest lieneluctor, 
your heuvi'uly Fartier, jaiur best Friend, to whom 
you are imlehied for all you enjoy ; who gives you 
those very frwauls in xvliom vou so much delight, 
thow very talents with which you dishonour hi|n, 
th<»se Vi ry organs of s^x'ceh with which you blaa- 
plaanc h.iin, is treated with an irrcvi'irncc, a con- 
tempt, a want(»n ness, with which you cannot licat 
the vt ry thought or mcnlion of tn utiiig a human 
friend. Jlis name is impiously, is uniiidlngly, is 
ungratefully «ngled out as the object of I'eeided, 
irn'verenee, of sy Hteniatic conU*mpt, of fhoughtiess 
levity. His sacred name isutx'd iiidirt’riimnalely 
to express anger, joy, Jj^ief, surfirise, impatience; 
and, what is almost stm more unpar^oiiatde than 
all, it is wantonly used as a mere umneaiiiiig ex- 
pletive, which lieing excited by no teiiij/tation, 
can have nothing to extenuate it; which, rSiusii^ 
no emotion, c.un have iiotiiing to Teconujueiid it, 
unlcMsa it Ihi the pleasure of the sin.” Mre. More 
on Education, vv»l. ii. p. 87; CilPs Body qf Dit) 
vol. iu. p. 427 ; L rown’e System of Pd, p, 526. 
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LORD'S PRAYER w fhar which our Lord 
gave to hiH (liriciplcs on the Moijnl. According 
to what ia said in the nxth chapter of Matthew, 
it was given as a directory ; hut from Luke xi. 1, 
Bonie argue that it was ^givcn ua Viform. Some 
have urged that the second and fourth i^etition of 
that prayer could lie intended only for temporary 
uao <4 hut it is answered, that such a sense may l)c 
put UfiOH those pc'titions as shall suit all Chris- 
tians in all ages ; for it is always our duty to pray 
that Christ’s kingdom may lie advanced in the 
woi!dt and to profess our daily dewndence on 
God’s j^rovidential care. Nevertheless, there is 
no reason to helicve that Christ meant tliat his 
^xinle should always use tliis as a set form : for, 
if that had been the case, it would not have Ijeen 
varied as it is hy the two evangelists, Matt, vi., 
Luke xi. U is true, indeed, that they Ix^th agree 
in the main, as to the sense, yet not in the ex- ] 
press words; and the doxfilogy which Matthew 
gives at large is wholly left out in Lu'kc. And, 
hesides, we do not find that the ilisciples ever used 
it as a form. It is, however, a most excellent 
summary of jimyer, f<»r its brevity, order, and 
matter; and it is very lawful and laiuialileto make 
iigM' of any single netition, or the whole of it, jmi- 
vided a formal ana siijK'rstitiouH use of it Ui avoid- 
ed. That groat zeal, as one oliserves, which is to 
Ikj found in some Christians either for or against 
it, is to be lamented as a woakiiobs; and it will 
become us U» do all that we can to promote on 
each side more moderate senliinents concerning 
the ipie of it. 8ee Dodd rid Lecture^ lec. 

IIM ; Barrow's Ji orAs, \ol. i, p. 48; Archbishop 
heighton's Explanation of it; West on the 
Eord's Prayer ; GUI's liodtj of Div. vol. iii. p. 
3G!2, Hvo. ; Ford yea on Fdijicatiun by Public In- 
struetion, p, 11, 1'3 ; Mendam's ExpoHUon of the 
Lord's Prayer. 

LORD’S SUPPER is an ordinance which 
our Saviour inst ituted as a coinmenioration of his 
death and sulTeringa. 1. It is* called a sacrament, 
that is, a sign and an oulh. An outward and 
visible sign of an inward and spiritual gniee ; an 
oath, hy which we bind our souls with a Uuid 
unto the Lord. Some, however, n'jiK't this term 
as not being scriptural ; as likewise the idea of 
swearing or vt>wing to the Lord. Sec Vow. — 
2. it is called the Lord's Supper, because it was 
first instituted in the evening, and at the close of 
the Passover sup|ier; and l»eeuuae we therein feed 
mxm Christ, the bread of life, Rom. iii. 5^); 1 
Cfor. xi. — 3. It is called the cojumunion with 
Christ, and with his ^saiple, as herein wc have 
communion, 1 Cor. -xii. 13. x. 17. — 4. It is culled 
the euchurisf, a thanksgiving, because Christ, in 
the histituting of it, gave thanks, 1 Cor. xi. 24, 
and lxicau.se we, in tlie imrlieipation of it, must 
mve -thanks likewise — (i. It iseallf*d 'a feast, ntid 
by some a f(*ast upon a sacrifice, (though not a 
sacrifice itself,) in allusion to the ^ustoni of the 
Jews feasting u|xm their sacrifices, 1 Cor. x. 18. 

Aa! to the nature of this ordinance, wo may 
oliserve, that, in participating of the liread and 
wine, we do not consider it as expiatory, but, 1. 
As a comitlbmorating ordinance. We are here 
to reinenilK*r tlifr'porson, love, and death of Christ, 

1 Cor. xi. 21.^3. A co)}fei<sing ordinance. Wc 
hereby profess our estwm Ibr (Jhrist, and depen- 
dance upon him. — 3. A coiremunicating ordi-l 
nance : blessings of grace are here communicated ' 
to A covenanting ordinance^ God, ini 
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and oy this ordinance, as it were, dcchiTes thoK 
he is ours, and we by it declare to be his. — 5. A 
standing ordinance, for it is to be observed to 
the end of time, 1 Cor. xi. 2G. It seems to ^ 
quite an iiidifTerent thing, what bre.ad is Used in 
this ordinance, or what coloured wine, for Christ 
took that which was readiest. The eating of the 
bread and drinking of the wine Iwing always con- 
nected in Clirist’s example, they ought never to 
be separated; wherever one is given the other 
should not be withheld. This bread and wine 
are not changed into the real btsly and blcxid of 
C hrist, but are only emblems thereof. See Tr a N- 
sub^tantiation. 

The subjects of this ordinance should be such 
as make a credible profession of the 6osprl> the 
ignorant, and those whose lives arc immoral, 
have no right<tu it ; nor should it ever Ikj admin- 
istered as a test of civil obedience, for^this is per- 
verting the design of it. None but true believers 
can approach it wikh profit ; yet wc cannot cx- ' 
elude any who make a credible profession, for 
God only is the judge of the heart, while we 
can only act according to outward a])p<*arances. 

Much has been said rcsfMfting the time of ad- 
ministering it. Some plead for the morning, 
others ♦' aib'ruotjn, unci some for the evening ; 
which Usr, indeed, was the time of the first 
eelebraiion of it, and is most suitable to a supper. 
ITow uftt;n it is to be observed, eaiinot lx? pre- 
eiM'ly ascertained from Scripture. Some have 
l>cen for keeping it every day in the week ; others, 
four times a week; some every Lord's Day, 
which many tliink is nearest the o]K>stolic pruc- 
tic;e, Acts xx. 7. — Utliers have kcqit it three 
times a year, and some once a yc'ar : hut the most 
c^Tinmon b once a month. It evidently up|XjaT8, 
'however, Ixith from Scripture, 1 Cor. xi. 2h, and 
from the nature of the ordinance, that it ought to 
be frequent. 

As to the posture. Dr. Doddridge justly olx 
servt's, that it is greatly to he lamented that 
Christians have ]x?rverted an ordinance, intended 
as a pledge uiul means of their mutual union, 
into an occasion for discord and rontention, hy 
laying such a d is projKirt innate stress on the manr 
ner in which it is to lie administered, and tlio 
posture in which it is to In’ received. As to the 
latter, a table {xisturc seems most cligihfe, as 
having been used by Clirikt and his apostles, and 
lining piv^iiliarly suitable to the notion of aaacred 
least; and kneeling, which was never introduced 
into the church till transuhstantiation was re- 
ceived, may prove an occasion of siuicrstition. 
Nevertheless, provided it lie not alxsolutely im- 
{hibinI as a U'rni of communion, it will be theyiart 
of Christian candour to acquiesce the use of it 
in others by whom it is preferred It appears 
that standing was at least frequently used in'lho 
Christian church, viz. always on the Lord’s 
and between Easter and Whitsuntide. The 
dianner in which tliis ordinance is administered, 
lioth in the church of England, and among'iiro. 
testant Dissenters, is so well known, that we 
need say nothing of it here. ' ^ 

We Witt only suhjpin a few directions m what 
frame qf mind we should attend upon this ordi- 
nance. It should he with sorrow for our past 
sins, and easiness and calmness of<alfection, free 
from the disorders and ruffles ot^ssion : with a 
holy awe and reverence of the Divine MajofttV, 
yet with a gracious confidence aDdcamesC desifb * 
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^wardsG^od} with raised cxprctatK^ns; prayer, 
joy, and tluinkB|rrivinff, and love to all men. 
when rominrr from it, we should admire the 
rondescens|pii8 of divine ffrace; watch a^ainat 
the snares of Satan, and the allurements m the 
world; rejoice in the hiiiahed w’ork of f-hrist, 
depend upon the gracious influence of the Spirit, 
tliat we may keep up a sense of the divine favour, 
and be longing for heaven, where we hop#? at last 
to Join the general assenibly of the hrsl-lM>rii. 

'The adtaixia^ca arising from the participa- 
tion of the IjOr(Vs Supper are nnmrrvuft. — 1. It 
IS a mean of strengthening our faith in the ^ord 
Jesus Christ.— 2. It aflbrus gn*nt consolation and 
joy. — 3. Il.incrcaHes love.— It has a tendoiiCY 
to enlighten our minds in the mystery of godli- 
ness. — It gives us an utter aversion to all 
kinds of sin, and occasions a liearty^rii'f fur it. — 
C\ It has a jendcncy to excite and strengthen all 
holy desires in us. — 7. It renews onr obligations 
to our fjtml and Master. — W. It binds the souls 
of Cliristians one to another. See. t'ni'.e's Si r- 


mons, ser. 7; and Henry Earle^ Donlittley (irore^ 
and Robertson^ on the Lordly Supper; Dr. 
Owen'^, Char}U}eh''s^ Dr. Cndirurth's^ Mr. Tf'i/* 
Ict'Sf Dr. \yQrlhin:(ton'<iy Dr. U7i//s*.s'. lilshop 
IVarburton's^ /H^hnp (.Vrorcr’fl, and Dr. /ielPs 
Pieces nn the Subjert. A variety of other trea- 
tises, explanatory oftlie nature and design of the 
Lord’s Supper, may lie w'lai in almost any cala- 
logno. 

JjOT is a mutual agreement to determine an 
uncertain event, no other ways d<*l(;miinahle, hy 
an appeal to the ])rovid‘mc.e of Ocxl, on casting or 
throwing wimething. 'riiis is a deeisory lot, 
Prov. xvi. 33; xviii. 18. I’he m.itb'r, tlierefon*, 
to Ik? delermincd, in onlcr to avoid guilt, sliohld 
Ik’ important, and no other jKisKible way lell to 
determine it; and the manner of making the np- 
ival solemn and grave, if we \v<iuld escaja; the 
guilt of taking the name of God in vain. ‘Wan- 
tonly, without necessity, and in a ludicrous man- 
ner, to make this apjcnl, mur*tbe tlicrefore highly 
blaineable. And it thus the dccisorv lot, wlicii 
wantonly ami unnecessarily employed, he crimi- 
nal, equally, if not more so, must the dieinatnry 
lot he, which is employed forriiscovoring the will 
of Gtxl : this, Icing no mean of Goil’s 'ij)|)oint- 
nient, must be superstitious, and the height of 
presumption. 

LOTiS, SACRED, or Sorfea Sanctorum, 
Jjots of the Saints, a ajn'idea of divination pnic- 
tised in the earlier ages of Christianity, and which 
• consisted in casually ojK-ninfr tlie sacred Scrip- 
tures, and from the words wTiich first prescaited 
themselves, deducing the future lot of the inquirer. 


They wemcvklently derived from the Sorfes Vir- 
gilianai, or Sories Homericee, of the Pisans. 
Th*cse were so called from' the |K>enis of Virgil 
being used as the means of divining 
"Tne fate of the consulter; the 6rst verse which 


struck the eye on ojienirig the volume being con- 
oii^y^ as oracular. Tins abuse among Ghris- 
tians arose from the pu|K*rstition of the people 
and tho ignortiuce of llie lnsho|w, when Uie 
cliurch had degenerated from its priiiiil^ purity, 
and the j^ieople of GchI, by Ix'ing “ minglexl among 
tlie heathen,” hail learned their works. Some-* 
times tlw pecsona who were dcsifoiw of wyiiig 
inlfl^uturtly, or asc4'ilaining the will of OckI in 
particular circumstances, entered the churcl^, 
after solemn preparationi during tlic celebration 
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of divine service,* and regardixl the llrst sentence 
they heani as the deeision of heaven. The fol- 
lowing eireuniKtanee illustrative of the nu^thoda 
soinetmies resorteil to for obtaining an oniculai 
derision of a point of dm^-, is relati^ by Gregory 
of 'Ijjurs, of C ofsouTi.v, daughter of Luchenua, 
hidioi) of Lyons. She having chosen a religious 
life, JetiTinmed to take the veil; but IxMiig Ad- 
dressed by a young man of rank and infliienco, 
who was ilesiixaiH of imirrying her, found henielf 
placed in a critical situation, knowing that if sho 
refuiMMl the offer of iiinrriuge, she hnOuld infur 
the dittplcnsure of his friends, and ereate a violent 
omKisition to herw'lf and family. In tins dilemma 
she requested to Ik’ allowed seven days to consider m 
of the projHisal. ’I'licse she s|MMit in ihsting and 
prayer, v When the lime had elapsed, the Y<»iiug 
in.in, aciYmpanied hy the most illostrious rnatmua 
of the country, came to receive her niiswer. “ 1 
citnnot either aecept br refuse you as my bus- 
hand, ” sai(f she to liim, “all is in the hands ot 
iJod; blit, if you are willing, we will go t4i tho 
church and have moss saiil, and nih'rwards wo 
will lay tlie (hks^M'Is on the altar, and aller having 
offeu'd a prayer logciher, we will o[u ii tlie lus.k 
and learn the will of God from the ]i:issagr which 
first jircsi'ntK ithclf to us.” 'J’he pro|M)sili()n ap 
pcarmg re.iMonable was nce^qileif, and the pre- 
iiminarv ceremonies Is'lng performed, (^msorthi 
ojsmcd the volume and read, “He that lovelh 
C.lher or mother more than me, is lud worthy of 
me,” Malt. X. 37. I’enef rated with joy, mIk* told 
the young man she could not hi' bis siMiuse, but 
must go and dedicate herself to God, according 
to her former resolution. See Biiim(»M4m:\ . 
Toindn/.s K.satiys on rariauft Snbjrels (f Ecelty 
siaduud UiUoryj and Antitjnit}^. — H. 

* LOVE consists in npprobalioii of, and inclina 
tion towards an ohjectlliat iip))eiirs to us asgistd. 

It has beam distinguished inb>, I. Lore of esteem, 
which arisi'H from the mi’re considerrilion of houkj 
excellency in uii object, and belongs eithi'r to 
pers#ms or tilings. — 2. Lore ofbericeotcnec, W’liich 
IS an inclination (o sta’k the hap[iineHH or wclfuro 
of any iJiin;^. — 3. Lore, of (umptaeence, winch 
arises from the eoiisideration of any object ngr<H3- 
abic to n<^ and calculau'd to afford us pleasure. 

LOVE 'I’O (.JtfD is a divine principle iin- 
planted in file mind liy the Holy Spirit, whereby 
we rew'n’nci-, esteem, desire, and delight in Him 
as the chief goial. It inehideH a knowii dge of 
his natural exf ellenen s, Psal. viii. 1, and a oori- 
sklorution of his giKHlneKS to us, I John iv. 19, 
Nof can theM‘ two ideas, I -think, Is* well He|»a- 
rated ; for, however some may argue that genuine 
love, to Gm! should ariM* only from a wnsc of hia 
amiableness, yet 1 think it will licdidicull to con- 
ceive how it can exist, abstracted from the idea 
of liU relative goodticHs. 9'he passage Inst rt> 
ferred to is to the piint, and the representatioria 
given us of the pniises of the Haints in hefiven 
accord with me saine sentiment; “'I'liou nrt 
worthy, ./hr thou hast redeemed us liy tliy hlmnj,'* 
Rev, V. 9. 8#*e Sf;r,F-LovK. “ Love to • -od is 
a subject,” says bishop Portcus, ” whicti it C4in- 
C4;rns us to Inijuirc carefully into the frue niiture 
of. And itC4>i)eems us the more, Ih'cmusi* it lias 
beem unhappily brought into d'Hrepule h^the 
extravagant conceits of a few devout riithusiuHtg 
coiiccrriing it. < )f lh('se,8ome huvetreated tic hive 
of God ill HO refined a way, sial c.irrieil it to such 
heighta of seraphic e#‘st;u‘y and rapture, tliat Com- 
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mon minilfl must for ever r^Hl^air of either fol- 
towing? or uruleratafwJinjr tlu*ni; whilst others 
have descriM it in sneh wami and indelicate 
terms as are much hotter suited to the gnwjsiiesH 
of earthly passion, th^ the purity of spiritual 
affection. ^ 

“ But the. accidental excesses of this holy sen- 
timent wn be no just argument against its gene- 
ral excellence and utility. 

“V\^c know that even friendship itself has 
sometiTnes been abused to the most unworthy 
purposes, and led men to the comtnission of the 
most atTfMuous crimes. Shall w’e, therefore, utterly 
discard that generous ^ni'-sion, and consider it as 
^ nothing more than the uiirialural fervour oi*a ro- 
mantic imagination 7 Every ln-art revolts against 
ao. vvilfl a tlmuglU ! And why, then, must we 
BuffiT the love of (iod to he hanished pant of the 
world, beeaiise it has ht'cn soinctinU's improperly 
repr'sented or iudisrrc(*tiy exereised 7 It is not 
either from the visionjiry mvstie, Mie seiinial 
fanitic, <ir the frantic 7<‘fdot, hut from the plain 
word of Gtvl, that we aro to take our idea‘?ot this 
divine simtiineut. Tlie.re we hud it iIcmtiImmI in 
rill its native purity and simplicity', '^rhe iparics 
by which it is there distinguished co.ituin nothing 
tmlhusiastic or extravagant.” It may lx* cori- 
Kidered, 1. As sincere, Matt. Wii. lUi, — 
ii. Gonstant, Uoin. viii. — 3. Universal of all liis 
attrilmtes, comm.indmeuts, ordinances, &c. — 
d. Progri'ssivi', I '^I’hess. v. 1*J; Thess. i. 3; 
ICpli. iii. — 5. Superlative, Lam ui 21. — 

(J. Internal, Rom. viii. Tlli.s love in'mire^ts itself, 
1. In a (le.sire to be like God. — 2. In making Ins 
glory the rtU|>reme end of our a<*tions, 1 ( *or. xi. 
ol. — 3. In lielighting in communion with him, 
1 John i.'3. — t. In grief under tlie hiiAuigs of his 
face, Job xxiii. 2. — 5. In rUiinjuishing all thal 
Htaiid.s in ojiposition to hia will, Plul. in. 8. — 
G. Ill reganl to his house, worship, and ordi- 
nances, i^s. Ixxxiv. — 7. In lino for his truth and 
jieople, Ps. c.xix ; .Tolui xiii. 3,’>. — 8. By confi- 
ileiico in his |»roiiiisen, Ps Ixxi. I — And, lasllv, 
by obedience to hi.s word, .lolin xiv. lA; I .John 
ii. 3. OUTs Jiod'j of I Hr, [». ill, vol. in. octavo; 
ira//.f\v I)t\\vjnrsf's on Lore fo (rit'i ; Sco/t's 
Serni. ser. 1 1 ; Belhunij on ReUi^ion^ p. 2, and 
Sis^ns of ^'oitnterfrii Lore, p. 82; RU/iup Por- 
fewvV Senn. vol. i. «:e". I. 

L()VL, BROTI I P.RLV, is atroi'tioii to our 
neighlKHirs, and especially to the saints, prompt- 
ing ns to cvi'ry act of knidiics.s toward them. Jt 
diH's not, indeed, consist mere/ym pity to and re- 
lief of olliers, 1 O’or. xiii.; ill love to our hrncfac- 
fora oiilv, and those who are related to us, Matt. 
V. 4G, 47. It must flow from love to God, and 
extend to all mankind; yea, we arc required by 
the highe.,'4 authority to love even our enernii's, 
Alatt. v. 41, not so as to cumntenance them in 
their evil actions, but to forgive the injuries they 
have done to us. Love to good iwn, also, must 
be particularly culti-Jatcd, for it is the command 
of Christ, John xiii. 34 ; they lielong to the aamc 
Fttthciy and llimilv, Gal. vi. lO; vvl* hereby give 
proof et our diseijileship, John xiii. 3.7. "I’be ex- 
ample of (Mirist should alliire us to il, UJohn iii. 
kf). It ia creative of a variety of plea&ing seusa- 
tivtiBi and prevunts a thousand evils: it is the 
greatest of all graces, 1 Cor. xtii. 13. — It aUBwers 
the end of the law, I Tim. i. 5; resembles the 
inhabitants of a la'ltcr world, and without it every^ 
other uttiiimncnt U of no avail, I Cor. xiii This 
2it> . 
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love shoiiM show itself by praying for our ^jr^' 
thren, vi. 18; bearing one another’s bur- 

dens, by assisting and relieving each othe.r, Gal 
vi. 2. By forbearing with one another, CoL iii. 
13. By reproving and adoionishing in the spirit 
of meekness, P'rov. xxvii. 5, 6. By establisliing 
each other in the truth ; by converealion, exhor- 
tation, and stirrini' up one another to the several 
duties of religion, ^-Kith public and private, Jude, 
90, 21 ; Heb. x. 94, 25. Sit Chakity. 

LOVE OF GOD, is either his natural delight 
in that which i.s gotul, Isa. Ixi. 8, or that especial 
afl^ction he liears to his jK'ople, 1 John iy, 10. 
Not that he |K)aai*ssps the pulsion of love as we 
do; but it implies his absolute purpoi*' and will to 
deliver, bless, and save his The love of 

Goil ti> his jieeple ajipenrs ift ins all wise designs 
and plans hir tlieir happiness, I-Iph. ill 10. — 2. In 
the choice of llieiii, and dctenninutljin to sanctify 
and glorify them. 2 I'hes.^i. ii. 13- — 3. hi the gilt 
of his Son Ui die At them, and iedeom»lhe.nj from 
sill, death, and hell, Rom v. 0; John iii. IG. — 
4. In the revelation of his will, and tlie declara- 
tion of his promises to them, 2 Peter I 1. — 5. In 
the awful jMiriishinent of their enemies, Lx. xix. 
4. — (I In his actual conduct towards them; in 
.supj>‘ /sir them in life, blessing them in death, 
and b thi'ni to glory, Koin. viii. 30, &c.; 

vl 2'v Tin* pToperlies of this love may be 
considered as, 1. Lverlasthig, Jer. x\\i. 3; F.ph. 
i. 4. — 2. Immutable, Mai. lii. G; Zepli, iii. 17. — - 
3, Free; neither the sulleriiigi- of Clirist nor the 
merits of rm ti are the cause, but his own gcKxl 
uleusure, Joliii iii. IG. — 4. Great and unspeakable, 
Lph. il I, G; ill. 10; I’s. xxxvi. 7. 

LG VIC, FAMILY OF. A sect that arose 
, in Holland, in the sixteenth century, founded by 
Henry Nii-.holas, a We.-.t{)liHlLin. He main- 
taineil that be h.id a commission from heaven to 
leaeh men lb.it the essence of religion rofiKistod 
ill the feelings ot divine love; that all other theo- 
logical tent‘K whdlier they re lated to objects of 
faith »>r navies ol worship, were of no sort of mo- 
ment; anti, eonsrcjurnlL, that it w'li.s a matter of 
the most perffvt iialiH’creiice W'li.il ouinionH riiris- 
tians entertained cencerning the divine nature, 
provided their hearts burned with the pure and 
saiTcd flame of piety and love. 

L( )VE OF rU L \Vi )RL1). Sec World. 

LOVE FEASTS. Sec Auaca-,.- 

LOW CHURCHMAN, those who disap- 
proved of the schism made in the church by tlie 
iSonjururs, and who distinguished t!:ems( Ives by 
their moderation tow arils dissenti*rs, and were 
less ardent in extending the limits of eeclcsiastical 
authority. i?ee Hif.ii (."m-iuHMhV. ' , 

LIRMANISTS, or Llxanist,s, a sect socall- 
ed from Ijieiiinus, or Luc.inu^ a heretic of the 
second century, being a disciple of Marciorij 
wlio.se errors he followed, adding some new 
to tlmm. Epiphnnius sa\» he aliandonrd MaJ?" 
cion, lea.*.hing that pci/pfe ought not to marry, 
for foAir of enriching the Creator : and yetnitbcr 
authors mention, that hc‘ held this error in com-, 
mon with Marcum and other Gnostics, lie de- 
nied tint inmiorlaltty of the eoul, a.sscrting it to 
be material 

There was ar.otlirr fvxt of Lur'anlsts, who ap- 
peaftxl Slime time after the AritniH. They taught, 
that tlio Father hod bet‘n a Father alwayS, and 
that he had the name 'even before lie begot Che 
Son, as having in him the jiowcr and faculty of* 
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prnprntion; and in this manner they aeeonnted 
for tl!e etcrnilv of tlie Son. 

LUCIF^RRIA N'S, a sfrt who iirihored to the 
sr'hism ol Lnrifer, bishop of PnLdijri, in the 
fourth eenturv, who waa l«nishe<f hv tl»e 'em- 
peror ( 'onstantiiis, for having (lofeiuhnl tho Ni- 
eeno <ifk’t,rine ronrerninii the three in the 

Godhead. It is saifl, also, th.at they ixdiexefl the 
soul to lie Cf>r|>or*’iil, anrl to he tninsniitted from 
the father to the children. The I jiiciferians were 
numerous in Ghii1. Spain, 1 'he <x-- 

casion of this schism was, that liiicifer xxTsdjl not 
allow any arts he had done to be abolished. 
'Phero weijp hut two f.ueiferian hishop'^, hut a 
nre.'rt number of [iriests and de.ieon'i. The lAiei- 
fi'rimis bore a rrreat aversion to the Arians. * 

I jU K K vV A R VI N KH S, appli^tJ to the atfer- 
(ion«, iudilEi'rence, orwiuit of ardour. In res|Mvt 
to reli^i<^u, hardly aiiv thino can he mon‘ culpable 
than this spirit. — If th. re h<' a (uni |M>.ssesse»l of 
iiuspeakahle rectitude iu his own nature, and uii- 
!)ounded iroodness towards his ere.atun's, what can 
he more iuCotiMisteuf and unhecouuuif than t«»la‘ 
frhrid and indiilereut in our devotions to him ? 
AthcLsm, in some respects, cannot he wor^f* than 
lnkewarrnne‘is 'J’lie Athcnl dishcHcves the ev- 
istence ot a * hvl, and therefnv canmit unf'^hip 
hun at all; tlie lukewarm owns the existence, 
soverei;/nt\ , and jr»vj«lncss of the Supreme l>ein«;, 
hut denies him tliat fervour of aflection, that de- 
votednes'^ of In art, and activits <»f service, wlneh 
. the exe^'llemw of his nature d' mauds, and the 
riuthority of his word nvjuirefl. Such a eh irieter, 
therefore, is represented as alwolutely l<*athsome 
Id Coxl, and obnoxious to liia y^ralh. Rev. iii. 
15, IG. 

The fTcneral ei'icrts of a Iiijcnieoi'm spirii are 
snrh tn these : \ei.r!rct of private jtmver; a fire- 
ference of worldly to reliviioiis coiiipar.y; n lux 
attendance on publie ordinances; omirt'hon er 
earelprt.s [K'ni^d <»t God’s word; a '/cal for some 
Rp|)cnila »es of Teiiijion, wliile, languid about re- 
lijjion itself; a backwardness hi pnunole t’.e cause 
of God ill the world, and a rashness ol' spint in 
ceusurinir those who arc desinms to he iisrfnl. 

If we impure tlie con.ve.v of such a spirit, we 
shad fim! tlicin to he — worldly prf>s|HTilv; the 
inrluence of csrii.il relatives and ae 'juaiuta rices ; 
induljxeiico of secret sins; the fear of man; and 
sitti'iif under an unfaithful ministry. 

'The incnnjtisfenrfj of it rippearv if we comtider^ 
that It is liijriih unreaHonahlc ; diihonounihle to 
•(jOvl ; iucomptitihlc with the •Teiiius of the Gos- 
jjcl ; a harrier to iinprovomeiil ; a death-blow to 
usefulness; a direet op|K>.silion to the commands 
of Scriptur(‘ ; <in(l tends to the i^reatest misery. 

'1^0 overcome niwh a ttalc of vihul we should 
jcoiisider how otn?n.sive it is to Go*l ; ho v incon- 
,^^Mffohs with the very idea and nature of true re- 
” figion ; how injurious to peacA* and felicity of 
mind: how unmateful to Jesus Christ, whow* 
whole Ule w.is labour for us a»id our salvation; 
how grievous to the Holy Spirit ; how dreadful 
an example to those who have no religion; how' 
nniike the saints of old, and even to oi# enemies 
in the w'orst of causes; how danijcrous to our 
immortiil souls, sinc/e it is indicative of our want 
of love to Godf ojid fxposes us to just coiideiuna- 
tion, Amiw vi. 1. y 

» LUTJIERA.NS, those Christian.^ who follow 
'the. opinions of Martin Luther, the eeHirated ic- 
^hroicr of. thc’ciiureh, in tlio sutei*nth century. 
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In onler that we may trace the rise and progrefl^ 
of Lulht‘rnnism, we must heni refer to thrlifo of 
Luther hiniself. I mther was a native of Eish^lon, 
in Saxony, and Isirn in ♦dh'H. though ht« parents 
were jKMrr, he rA*civcd a learned ecluciilion, during 
tbe progress of whieh he gave many indicAtionii 
of unroimnon vigoUf and aeuteness of genius. 
As his mind was naturaliy susex'pfihle of serioiiM 
iiiipix'ssioris, and tinctured with somewhat of that 
rcligiiMis mehineholy which delights in the soli- 
tii/le and devotion of ar monastie lile, he rdRrcd 
into a convent of Augustinian friars; where ho 
Required great reputation not onlv for piot;^ but 
fir love of knowledge, and unwcariei! npplicatioBP 
to Ktuily. The <’pusr of tliis retirement is said to 
have hcH'ii, that lu' was once slryck hv lightning, 
•iiid his roiimnnion killetl by his side by tlie samo 
flash. He nad heci^txiught the scholastic philo- 
sophy, which wa.s in vogue in those days, and 
iiuwle confiderahle progress in it: hut hiqqaming 
to Grid a copy of the Hihh* which hv neglected in 
the library of bis moua'aery, lie afiplied himself to 
the study of it with such engi'mess and assiduity, 
as (|uite :istoiii.4hed the monks; and inereased hia 
reputation fir sanefity so much, that he was 
chf>‘^4T) pmf'ssor, first of |)hil<vHophy, and after' 
wards of fheidogy, in Wittemhurg, on the IClho, 
where Fr<*deric, elector of Saxony, had founded 
an universitv. 

While liUlher continued to enjoy the highest 
reputation fir sanelity arnl learning, 'J'eixcl, a 
Dominican friar, come to Wittemhurg in jorder 
to puhltHh indulgences. Lutlier beheld his buc- 
cesH with great eoncern : and having first in- 
veighed agiiin«<t hidulgerires from the jiulpit, he 
.afterwards puhlislual ninety-five theses, contain- 
ing hU sentiments on that subject. Tliese hepro- 
|My4‘(l not as |>oints fullv estalilinhcd, hut hb biiI)- 
jects of impiiry and disputation. He ajipointed a 
(l.iv oil wbiidi the learnt'd wiTc invited to impugn 
lln'in, either in jM'rsoti or by writing ; and to tTio 
whole he subpiThed solemu }iroteHtalK)iiH of hi* 
high rwjK’ct for the apistolic see, and of his im- 
pli<*it suiimiKKion to its authority. No op|Minpnt 
app(‘ared at the time jire/ixed : tlio thi'ses s[)rea(l 
over Germany with aHtonisliing rapidity, and 
wen* reiul with the greatest eagernesB. 

'riioiigh Luther met witli no ojuiosition for 
some ifttle time after he Ix'gnii to jiulihsh his new 
<lo<’triiies, it was nut long Indore many zealous 
ehainpioris arosr* to defend tliose uiiinions with 
whi4’h the wealth and power of the clergy were ho 
strictly connected. ^J'heir cause, however, was 
hv no iiUMiis promoted by these eiideavourM : the 
[leoplc la gan to call in question oven the autho- 
rity of* the cm ion law, and of the po{Hi himself. 
'J'lic court ot Horne at first d<‘sf)i8C!d these new 
doctrinei and disputes; but at last the attention 
of the pope ladng raised liy the great sucH’ess of 
the reformer, #Tid lh(3 complaints of his advorsa- 
rica, Luther was summoned, in tlie month of 
July, 1518, to Bpfiear at Rome, within sixty days, 
tMjfore the .luditor of the chainlier. One of Lu- 
ther’s adversaries, naiuinl Prierius, who had writr 
ten against him, was appointeil to examine hii 
dociritiCB, and to .iocide concerning thorn. , Tho 
pojie wrote ui tho aaAie time to Uic elecUfc of 
Saxony, lieseechinff him not to protect a man 
whose heretical and profane teneto werero«liock- 
ing to pious cars; and enioirual the provincial of 
tiie Auguslinie^ to chect, by hii authority, the 
rusluiesi' of uii arrogant monk, which br ight 
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disgrace upon their order, and gave oflbnce and 
diatorbance to the whole church. 

From these lettem, and the appointment of his 
open enemy Prierius U be his judge, Luther 
easily saw wliat sentence he hiight exfiect at 
Rome ; and therefore discovered the utmost soli- 
citiide to have his cause tried in Germany, and 
before a less suspected tribunal. lie wrote a 
aubmissivc letter to the popt», in which lie pro- 
mised an unreserved obedience to his will, for as 
yet*Tio entertained no doubt of the divine original 
of the poj)e’s authority ; and, by the interc(>ssion 
of the other professorsj Cajetan, the jiojie’s legate 
"in Oerma'tiy, was appoinied to hear and deter- 
mine the cause. Luther appeared before him 
without hesitation; but Cajetan thought it Imj- 
low his dignity to dispute the point i^ith^a jN^rson 
BO much his inferior in rjjnkj and therefore re- 
quired him, by virtue of thcj apostolic j^wers with 
whicli he was clothed, to retrict the errors which 
he had uttered with regard to indulgences and 
the nature of faith, and to alistjun for the future 
from the publication of new and dangerous opi- 
nions ; and, at the last, forbad him to apjicrr in 
his presence, unless he promised to comply with 
whnt hod been required of him. 

This haughty and violent manner of proceed- 
ing, ’together with some other circumstances, 
gave Luther’s friends such strong reasons to isUs^ 
poet that even the imperial sute-eonduet would 
not V)e able to protect him from the legate’s power 
and resentment, that they prevailed on hun se- 
cretly to withdraw from Ai^gshurgh, where ho 
had attended the legate, and to return to his own 
country. But Iiefore his departure, ac<!ording to 
a form of which there had lK*en 8ome*t'xamjMes,. 
he prepared a solemn apjieal from the U^gate, ill- 
informed tit that time concerning his cuus<\ to the 
poiie, when he should receive more full intima- 
tion with rea|)ect to it. (JjiJetan, enraged at Lu- 
ther’s abrupt retreat, and at the publication of his 
appeal, wrote to the elector of Sa.vony, complain- 
ing of both ; and requiring him, as ho rcgardinl 
iho i)CBce of the chuivh, or the authority of its 
head, either to send that seditious monk a pri- 
soner to Rome, or to Imiiish him out of his terri- 
tories. rVederic had hitlierlo, from pilitieal mo- 
tivcH, jirotwted Luther, as thinking he might lx? 
of use in checking the enormous jKiwer of the 
act'! of Rome ; and though all Germany resounded 
with his fame, the elector had never yet admitted 
him into his [imscnce. But U{X>n this demand 
made hy tlip cardinal, it became necessary to 
tlirow oir somewhat of his former reserve." He 
had been at great expense, and bestowed much 
attention oij touniliiig u new university, an object 
of couHidiTablo inqiortance to every German 
prince ; and foreseeing how fatal a blofw the re- 
moval of Luther would lx* to h’ls n'putation, he 
not only declined coiujdying with either of the 
pope’a nxjuests, but otKnly oiscovered groat con- 
cern for Luther’s safety. 

The situation of our reformer, in the mean 
time, hecame dully more and more alarming. He 
knew very well whatwere tho motives which iu- 
duccil the elector to alhvd him urotection, and 
tliiil he couUl by no mtmns dejx'nu on a coiitinu- 
anee of his friendship. If he should be obliged 
to ((uit Saxony, he liad no other asylum, and 
iiaist stand exposed to whatever punishment the 
rage or Ixgotry of his enemies could inflict ; and 
so ready were his tidN'ersaries to condemn him. 
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that he had been declared a heretic at Rome ^ 
fore the expiration of the sixty days allowed him 
in the citation for making his apixiaranco. Not- 
witlu^anding all this, however, lie discovoretl no 
symptoms of timidity or remissness,* but continu- 
ed to vindicate his own conduct and opinions, and 
to invi'igh against those of his adversaries with 
more vehemence than ever. Being convinced, 
therefore, that the [lojic would soon proct;ed to the 
most violent measures against him, he appealed 
to a general council, which he affirmed to lx* tlie 
repi’csentative of the Catholic church, and supe- 
rior in power to the pope, who, Ix'ing a fallible 
man, might err, os St reter, the most (x’rfect of 
hi^rpdrce8.sor8, had done. • 

The Court of Rome was equally assiduous, in 
the mean time, to crush the author of these new 
doctrim*8, which gave them so much uneasiness. 

A hull was issued by the pope, of a date prior to 
Luther’s appeal, in which lie magnifirtl the vir- 
tues of indulgences, and siibiei'tiHl to the heaviest 
ecclesiastical censures all wno presumed to teach 
a contrary doctrine. Such a clear decision of the 
sovereign pontiff against him might have been 
very fattd » Luther’s cause, ha<l not the death of 
tho emp ’ T Maximilian, which haj)]>ened on 
.January 17, 15111, contributed to give matters a 
different turn. Both the prineijiles and interest 
of Maximilian had prompted him to sujiport the 
authority of the see of Rome ; but, in c^TiKtH|urnce 
of his death, the vicariate of that part of Ger- 
many which is governed by the Saxon laws de- 
volved to the eh*ctor of Saxony ; and, under the 
shelter of his friendly administration, Luther 
himself enjoyed tninquillity ; and his o[)imons 
took such root in diffenmt places, that they could 
never afterw'ards lx? eradicated. At the eapie 
time, as the election of an emperor was a point 
more interesting to the pope (Leo X ) than a 
theological controversy wliich lie did not under- 
stand, and of which he could not foresee the con- 
sccjiiences, he was so extremely solicitous not to 
irritate a prince of such considerable influence in 
the electoral college ns Frederic, that he iliseovcr- 
cd a great unwillingness to pronounce’ the sen- 
tence i)f oxcomniunu'ation against Luther, which 
his adversaries continually demanded with the 
most clamorous import un it f! ^ ■ 

From tlie reason just now given, .and laxi’s 
natural aversion to severe measures, a sus|K*nsion 
of i)roceeding.s against Luther took ]»lacc lor eigh- 
teen months,. though per[ietual iicgoeinfhms were 
curried on during this interval, in order to bring 
the matter to an amicable issue. 1 he manner 
ia.wliich these were conducted having given our 
reformer many op}x>rtunities pf observing the 
corruption of the court of Rome, its olwtinacy in 
adhering to estabbshed errors, and its indifference . 
about truth, how'cver clearly prop»)setl or 
proveti, he began, in 15^, to utter some doubts 
with regard to the divine original of the papal • 
authority, which he publicly dispiUetl wdili Eceius, 
one of his most learned and f^nuidable antagon- 
ists. The dispute, was indecisivt', lioih parties^ 
claimin|fthc victory; but it must Jiaxe l»een verv 
mortifying to the j^rtisnns of the Romish rhureh 
to hear such an essential txiint of tiieir doctrine 
publicly attacked. 

The pajxd authority lx*ing once suspreteil, Lu- 
ther pnxx'cded to pu^ on his inquiritvs and at-, « 
tacks from one doctrine to anotlier, till at last he 
began to shake ^the hrmest foundaiions-on wliich 
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tfc iTiealth and power of the churrh were ewfa- 

. bliflhed. Leo then bei^n to perceive that there 
were no hooes of reclainiin^ such an incorrigible 
heretic, ana therefore prepared to pronounce the 
aeiitcTice of excomraiinication againat him. I’he 
college of cardinals was often aaaemblcNl, in onler 
to prcpjire the sentence with due didilauution ; 
and the ablest canonist were consnifed how it 
might be exjireescd with iine:?contioniible formal- 
ity. At la«t it was i^stuvl on the Ifith of June, 
1530. Fortv-one ]>rorK)sition8, extracted out of 
Lutlier's W(jrks, were ihendn condt'niiuxl as he- 
retical, scandalous and offensive to pious Ars ; 
all persons jven* fbrbid<len to rear! his writirign, 
upon pain of excomniuirn*ation ; such as had any 
of them in their custody were commanded to 
commit them to the flamt*s; he hiriiiielf, if he did 
not, within^sixty days, publicly recant his errors, 
nnti burn bis biK>ks, was pronounced an olwtinate 
heretic, r^communicatfvl, and delivered to Satan 
for tile destruction of the flesh ; and all se<*ular 
princea were required, under (uiin of incurring 
the same eensiirc, to wi/r his jierson, tliat he 
might lx* [lunished his crimes deserxed. 

Luther was not in thr* lea^t disconcerted by this 
Bcntence, which lie liad for K<iinc time exjx*cled. 
Tie renewed his appeal to tliis general eouncil ; 
declared the |Hq>et<)b<' that Antichrist or man of 
sin whose appearance i« forcdold in the New Tes- 
tanicnt; doclaimod against bis tyranny with 
greater vehemence than ever ; and at last, bv way 
of n'talintion, having assembled all the professors 
and students in the university of Wittemherg, 
with great fwimp, and in the jiresence of a yai»t 
multitude of sjx'ctators, he cast the volumes of 
the canon law, togetlicr with the hiitl of exconi- 
ifiunicatioii, into the flames. The manner in 
which this action was justiliod, gave still more 
offence, than the action itself. lT.iving collected 
from the canon law some of the most extravagant 
projKisitions with regard to the plenitude and om- 
nipotence of tlu* pope’s power, as well as the sub- 
ordination of all .secular jurisdiction to his autho- 
rity, he published thefli! with a comnientarv, 
pointing out the impiety of sucli tenets, and tlieir 
evident tendency to subvert all civil g<weriiment. 

On the accession of Charles V. to the empire, 

• Luther found himself in a very dangerous sihia- 
fttion. Charles, in order to wn ure the ixjpe's 
friendship, had determined to treat him witJi 
great severity, flis eiigernes? to gain this jwiiit 
rendered him not averse to gratify the fmpal le- 

• gates in Germany, who insist'd, that, without 
any delay, or formal delilx*rations, the diet then 
sitting at W»)rms ought to condemn a man whom 
the ix>pe hafi ^Ircadv cxrx>rnmunieated as an in- 
porjigihle heretic. Such an abrupt manner of 
proceeding, however, Ixatig deemexl unprfre,dent- 

l^and nnju.st bv the members of the diet, they 
inade a priint of Luther’s appearing pi |ierson, 
and declaring ivhether he adhered or not to thus#*, 
opiniiins which had drawn upon him the ern- 
eurea of the church. Not only the enqieror, but 
all the princes through whose territories he had 
to psw^ granted him a safe-conduct ; anjl Charles 
wrote to him at the same time, nspiiring his im- 
meduite attondanco on the tfiet, and renewing his 
promises of protection from any injury or vitv 

• lencr. Luther did not hesitato one raouient aljoul 
yb^ting obeilicnce; and set out for Worms, at- 

• tended by the herald who had brought the empe- 

> letter and safe-oonduct. While on liis joni- 
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ney, many ofhls friends, whom the fate of Hun 
under similar cireunistahres, and notwithstand- 
ing the same security of an imfx^riul safb-ronducti 
lilted with solicitude, arj^ised and entrefite<l him 
not to rush waHtonly into I ho midst of danger. 
But I,uther. supi*rior to such terrors, silenced 
them with fliia reply : " I am lawfully rnllaiV* 
said he, “to apjiear in that city; and thither I 
will go in the name of the l^ord, though as nwny 
devils as there are tiles on the houses were there 
combined against me.” ^ 

The reception which he met with at Worma, 
was such as might have been reckoned a full re, 
ward for all his lalviurs, if vanity and the love of 
applause Inul l»ceri the principles by which he 
Was influencetl. Greater crowds assomhled to 
liehold him than had appeared at the em|X?ror'a 
public ehtr/; Iiis apart, ments wore daily filled 
W'ith i)rinc(\s and persftnages of the highest rank; 
and lie v^s treated with a homage more sin- 
cere, as well as more flattering, than any which 
pre-eminence in hirtfi or condition can command. 
At his appearance hefon* the diet he behaved 
with grr.it decency and >vilh equal firmness. He 
nMiJily acknowledged nn excess of acrimony and 
vidiemcnce in his controversial writings ; hut re- 
fused to retract his o|yinions, iinless he were coiv- 
vinccfl of their falst'h.ood, or to consent to their 
being fried by any other rule than the woni of 
(j<k 1. When neither throats nor entreaties 
could prevail on him to depart from this reso- 
lution, some of the eceleHiastics nronow'd to imi- 
tate the example of the conncil ot rcnslance; 
and, h\ pnnisliing the author of this pestiient 
heresy, who was now in tlieir power, to deliver 
the ehnr<3i at one/' from such an evil. But the 
ineinliers of tin* diet refuBing to exixwa^ the (ier- 
maii integrity to fre.«li renrmieh by a second virn 
hition of public faith, ami fharles being no less 
unwilling to bring a stain upon tlie lH*ginning of 
liis administration liy such an ignmniniouH ac- 
tion, Lu her was ixxrrnilted to ilejiart in salcty. 
A few days after he had )<*ft the city, a m 
edict was piihlisheil in the emperor’s luirne, and 
bv antlioritv of the diet, di'privmg liini, as un olv 
stinal.* ami rxeommnnicatcd criminal, of all tliC 
privileges wliich he enjoyed ns a siihject of 111 ! 
empire : forhaiding any f»rince lc> iiarhour <»r pro- 
tect him ; ami rc(|uiriiig all to sei/e his person ru 
«(K»ri as the tenii sixvified in his proteelion should 
In* expiresl. 

But this rigorous deens' hud no considemlilu 
efTect; the exeeulioii of it being prevented partly 
hv tlu* rmiUi,»lir»ty of oc^Mip-ifions vvliiehthe coin- 
motions in Spaip, tn^^'ther ivjth tlie wars in Italy 
and the I.ow t 'ountries, createil to the enqx*n»r j 
amf-partly by a prmh iit precaution employed by 
tlie elector of Savmy, FiUther’s faithful jwtroiL 
As Imther, on his return Irom Worms, was 
])assifig netir Alterwtr un, in 'J'lmringia, a nnm- 
i)cr of h(»rrtei^eii, in masks, rushed .suddenly out 
(‘f a wixxJ, where the clc'ctor had appointed them 
to lie in WMit for film, and, surrouii<iing hi.s com- 
pany, carried him, after disinis-si ng all hi>» attend- 
ants, lo Wort burg, a stronger Jtle, no>far diKtaiit. 
There the ejector ordered him to lie sup^lit-d 
with every thing riec^iRsary or ugreeahle: hutflm 
plaee of his retriat was crirr fully concealed, until 
the fury of the i»rcKcnt storm against hH|i began 
lo alnite, uih)ii a change in the |>oliti<*al «y»tem 
of r.urojie. In this solitude wncfi* he remaimx} 
ii'.nc months, and which he iVaiucnUy called lu« 
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Patmm^ aftrr the name of that island to which 
thu tt|>Of«tlc John wiw banished, ho cxcrtrrl his 
usual vigour and industry in defence of his doc- 
trines, or ill confutation^ of his adversaries; pul)- 
liflhing several treatises, whicl* roviveil the sjiirit 
of his followers, astonished to a great degree, and 
diihrartened nt the sud(leudiHa{){iea ranee of their 
loaxler. 

J^iither, weary at length of liis retinanent, ap- 
peared puldiely again at WilteiiilK^rg, Ufxiri the 
GWii of March, fie np(M*ared, indeed, with- 

out the elector’s leave; hut immediately wrote 
liim a letter to prevent him taking it ill. 'I’he 
^ wild of Charles V, severe as it was, had given 
little or no check to Cnther’s doctrine; tor flie 
cnii»eror was rn» six>ner gone mlo hManders, than 
his edict was neglected and despised, and thedoi*- 
trine seemed to spri-.id evi'n f.i-tef th^n before. 
Carolostadiiis, in Luther^ absence, had piitdiwl 
things on faster than Ins leader, and trad attcinjit- 
ed to aliolish the use of mass to rcmc»ve images 
out of the ehurclies, to ad asKle auricular eonfes- 
sion, invocation of saints, tlie aiMlaiutng from 
merits ; had allowed the monks U) leave the mo- 
nuHteries, to neglect their vows, and tomiirr^; in 
short, fun! (juile cliangtsl the il(M*lriiie and ilisci- 
pliiie of tlie chiireli at Wittemlvrg : all which., 
though not against Luther’s sciilimerifs, was 
yet hlamed by him, as being rashly and uii- 
ueHHonahly done, l^utheram.iin wa.s .still con- 
fined loricrm niv; it was not to go t<i I ’runce ; 
anif Hi’iiry Vlll. of Kngl.nid made the iiu»st 
rigorous acts to hinder il from invailmg ins realm 
Nay, lie did something nion* • to show his yeal 
for religion and the holy see, an<l |x*rhaps Ins 
skill in theological learning, he wrote a treatise 
Of thn (Sciv'/< iigainsl Lutnei’s Isiol^ 

Of thti Cuptti'Hy of Ihilnjhm^ which he present- 
ed to Leo X. in ( Idoher, 1521. '^J’he i»o|)e re- 
mved it very favourahlv, and was ao well pleased 
with the king ol Kiigland, that he compliriientefi 
him with the title of Pf/nukrof the f\iUh. Lu- 
ther, however, paid no regard to his kingship, hut 
answered liim with great shurjnicss, treating hotli 
his (lorson and pevtonnaiice in the most con- 
te,nnituous manner. Henry roinjilained of Lu- 
ther^H ruile usage of him to (he jirinces of Saxony ; 
and Fisher, l)i*»hop of Roidiester, n^plied to Jiis 
answer, in behalf of llenrv’s treatise; but iieithc'r 
tho king’s ctimpl.iiiit, nor the bishop’s reply, were 
attiMideii willi any visible etfecls. 

Luther, though ho had put a stop to the vio- 
lent proceedings of Carolyhladina, now made o|H'n 
war on the [mijk’ and bishops ; and, tliat he might 
make the peojilo despi.se their nuihoritv as much 
as iHiesible, he wrote one hook against the 
buU, «nd another against the onlor talsely called 
lb*? Order of ffiyikops. '^J’he same jear, 1522, 
he wrote a letter, daioil July tlie 2'.>th, (o the as- 
■eiuhly ol tlie states of Ilohemia ; in which he 
aMur^I them th.it he. was lalxiiinfig to eNtubhah 
their doclnno in Ch'rmany, and exhortt;ti thorn 
not to return to tho communion of the church of 
Home ; and ho pubhshed also this year a trans- 
lation of riie; Now Testament in the LVrman 
ton^e, which was attorw'ards corrected by hini- 
Bclr^d MeJanct/ion. This translation having 
lieen printetl several times, and being in every 
body’s hands, Ferdinand, archduke of Austrii, 

. the eunieror's brother, made a very severe cdiel, 
to hinder the farther puhlu.'ation of it; and for- 
Iwilc olliha RubjocU of hU Im^ierial Majesty to 
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have any copies of it, or of Luther’s other bot^a. 
Some other princes followed his example; ah<l 
Luther was so angry at it, that be wrote a trea- 
tise O/ihe Si’ruiar ‘Powt'r, in whiifn he aecnses 
them of tyranny and impiety. The diet of the 
empire was hold at NuromUTg, at the end of 
the year, to whicF Tf.idrians VI. sent his briclj 
dated Novomlier tho 2r)th ; for Lw X. died upon 
tlie 2tl of Decemlx-r, 1.521, and Hadrian had l^>n 
elected |X)|ie upon the Oth of January following. 

In his brief, among other things, he olisorves to 
the diet bow he hail heard, with grief, that Mar- 
tin* Luther, after the sriiteiico of l.eo X., which 
was onlered to lx* executed b> the edict of Womia, 
cumtinued to teafli the same errors, and dyily to 
publish Ivioks full of heresies; that it ap^iearwl 
strange to lyrn that w) large and so religious a 
nation could lie si'diu'ed by a wretched H[) 08 tate 
frlnr; lliat nothing, howevi r, <*oiild He more jier- 
iiicious to (/hrihtendom ; and that, therefore, he 
exhorts them to use their utmost entleavoiirs to 
iirike Luther, and the authors of thom' tumuUS| 
return to their duty; or, if they reliise, and con- 
tinue obstinate, to pr(H*eed again.st tliem accord- 
ing to the laws of the empire, and the wverlty of 
the last cdi' (. 

Tho f) lution of this diet was ])uhlishcd in 
the fortii .1 an erlict, upon the Gth ol March, 
l hill It had no elleet in cliecking the 1 n- 
Uierans, who still went on in the s.'ime trluinpliant 
manner. This veur Luther wrote a great many 
pieceH; among the rest, one upon tliedignitv and 
otfieeof the Miprerne magistrate; wlnidi Lredenc, 
elector of Saxony, is said to have been Inglily 
pleascnl with. He siuit, about the sjiiiie time, a 
writing in the German language to the Widden- 
sea, or Pickards, in Hohemia and Moravia, who 
had ap^ilied to him “about worshipping the Iwxly 
of Fhnst in the euclmnst.” He wrote, also, 
iinothcT iKHik, which he dedicated to the .senate 
and |H*ijple of Prague, “alKiut the inutitudon of 
iiiiiiistcrs of the clnirch,’* lie drew up a form 
of saying mass. He wrote a piece, entitled, An 
llramplr of Pophh Doctrine and iJivinily ; 
which Lupin ealls a .'•at ire <i,gaiTKs/ nuns, and 
those vho ftrofess o rnvna.'^tic life. He wrote also 
against the vows of virginity, in his jirefaee to his 
commentary on 1 (.a>r. viii. ; and his exhortations 
here were, it setmis, Ibllowrd with ellirt ; for, 
soon after, nine nuns, among whom was Cathe- 
rine de Bore, eloped from the nunnery at Nimpl- 
scheii, and were brought, the a.ssist!inco of 
Leonard Copwn, a biugess of 'Torgaii, to \Vit% 
temlicrg. Whatever oftence this orwectling 
might give to the Papists, it was highly ex^tolled 
by Luther; who, in a Imok written in tJie* Ger- 
man language, compares the deliverance of Iheive 
nuns from the slavery of monastic hlc to ihifl of 
the souls Which Jesus Christ has delivered l>»_birf 
dfat II. T his \ ear I .»uther had occasion to canoiSl^^ 
two of his followers, who, as Melchior Adsm re- 
lates, were burnt at Brussels, in the beginning of 
July, and wen* the first who suflered martyruoin 
for his doi’trine. He wriitc also a consolatory 
letter to ^ree noble ladies at Misnia, who were 
b.inishein'roni tiie duke of JSaJtony’s court at Fri 
burg, tor reading his IxKikH. 

In the iH'ginning of the year 1524, Clement 
VI 1. sent a legate into Germany to*(hr diet wliich 
w'us to be held at NureniU'rg. Hadriaii VI. died 
ill (Jetober, 1.52Ik and was jtucceetled by CJenieiit. * 
upon the, liHh ot November. A little before'bi^^ 
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dAith he canonized Uennn, who was bishop of 
Meissen, in iho time of (Tn‘gory VII and one 
of the most zealous defenders of tlie holy 8*‘e. 
Luther, iiiAginiiig tluit this was done dlreetly 
to opiwse him, drew up « piece with this title, 
AfC^^inat the. jtrw idol and old dvril set vp al 
Mn.ssvn, m wjuch he treats the memory of Gre- 
gory with gn'jit freed»»m, and dia's m»t sj^re even 
Hadrian. r*l»>rnent VI I. ’s legate represented to 
the diet of Nuremberg the iieee-;sity of enforcing 
the execution of the edict of Worms, which hod 
be<Mi strangely neglectiNl by the princes of the 
empire; hut. notwithstanding the legate’s solici- 
tations, whii'li vvj*re very presmng, the decrt*egof 
that ,diet w^^c thought so im'lfcctual, that they 
Were cx)ridciniied at Home, and rejected by the 
emjMjror. 

In DcIoIkt, 17)01, laither nuugoH'the monas- 
tic habit; Vhich, though n-jt premeditated ami 
desigiuM^ was \et ii \erv |»roper jire|Mirative to a 
step he mok the vear after: we, mean his mar- 
riage with (latheriue de Bore. 

Idis marriage, however, diil not retard his ac- 
tivity aufl diligence in th" wt>rk of nd'orination. 
He revised the Aiigshiirg ( ‘iJiifes'^ion of Faith, 
and aiMilogv tbr tlie Brotcnt uits when the Pr<e 
U'stant n'ligion was lirht I'st.ihlishH on a tirm 
basis. See ;*rio I*^ h r \ m's and Hi ' o.jm i nov. 

After tins, I .uther hnd little else to do than to 
sit down and eontemplatc tlie mighty wmrk he 
had fill i- lied ; for th.it a single monk should b' 
able to give thechurc-h sviriuh* a shock, tli.it there 
needed hut such another entirely to overturn it, 
may verv well seem a mighty work. He did, 
mdcod, little elsi*; for tlie remniudcr of his life 
was sjMMit in evliortmg prin<*e'4, states, and urii- 
versitic« to ronlir ii the llcforiu.ition which had < 
het'ii !»rought about througti lum ; and ]mhljs}i- 
iug from lime to time such writings as might 
encourage, direct, and ,u<l them in doing it. The 
ciiiperoi thn.ileucd tem|H)r,.l purrishmci'it with 
armies, and the pojn' eternal with hulls and analhe- 
ni.is; hut Imtlicr «■ ircd lor ijcric oi their threats. 

In the year IVld, Luther \v rote a eoiisoliitory 
epUtlc to tlie citi/.eiis of * bchat/, w'ho had sull’er- 
ed some li.irdships tor adlienng to the Augsburg 
Fonfessioii of F.aith; in which, among other 
things, he sa\s, “The dcul is the host, and the 
world is Ilia inn ; so that wherever you come, you 
will l>e sure to timl this ugly hi'ct.” He had also 
nl)out this fime a terrible controversy with George 
duke of Sa'oiiv, who had m di an aversion to 
, Luther’s di>ctriue, that he oiiliged his suhjecth to 
take an OHtli th.it they would never embrace it. 
Howexer, si.xfy or leMCMly riti/cns of Leij»Mc 
wore fouiiil to have de-.ialed a little from the 
(Lotholic way in some jioint or other, andHjey 
wt*ro known previouslv to have eonsulled fpRicr 
• fd>r>ut it; upon which Ge»irgc coniphiined to the 
'^Elector John, liiiit Lu!«t had not only ahuaed 
hiH pt'rson, hut also jireached up relielhoii among 
his sul)je<*tH. 'The elector ordereil Luther to be 
acquainted with this; and to b* told, at the same 
time, that if he did not fwquit hiinsrf'lf of thb 
charge, he could not possiiily ese^qie punishment. 
But Luther #?a.sily refuted the accdbilion, by 
proving, that ho h;id lieon so tar from stirring up 
tiia Hulijects against hin^on the score of religbn, 
that, on the 'contrary, he had exhorted tliein ra- 
ther to Undergo the greatest hardshijw, and even 
MiftTer themselves to be banished. 

*ln the veijr 15S1, the Bible, trarislatod by hhn 
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I into Cicrman, w'us Urst printed, as the old'privt- 
lege, dated Bihhopolis, Under the elector’s baml, 

I shows ; and it w as published the same year. Hs 
also published this year a biok ngiiinst inassds, 
and the coiisivi^tion of^priests, in which he re* 
lates a conference he had w'itb the devil upon 
tliose iHvints; for it is remarkable in Luther’s 
whole history, that h^ never hud any coiiftictff of 
any kind vvitliiii, but the devil was always hisan- 
tugoiiist. Ill Feliniary, INH, an asSernbly was 
held at Smnikiild abiut muUerH of ndigion, to 
which Luther and Melancthon were ealliHl. •At 
this nuN'ting Luther w'as seized with so grievous 
ail iihusft, I but then' were no ho|H'H of bis rwo- 
very. He w'as uftlicted with the stoiu*, and had* 
a stoi»|>uge of iiriiie for eleven days. In this ter- 
rible condition he would needs undertake to 
travel, nqtwi^islaiulin^ all that 4^is friends coul^ 
say or do to ])rt'vcnt Jiim : his resolution, how- 
ever, vv.iH^itleiuled with a goisl ellivt ; for the 
night after hi** <le)>artim* he b*grin h) b’ better. 
As be was eanied along he iiimle his will, in 
which he bM]U(‘alhed his detestation of jxvfM'ry to 
his friends ami brethren; agreeiihly to what he 
iisiii Lo sav Y i^i'.slls cram ciru.s’, wiirricn.** ero mora 
tun, papa ; i. e. “ 1 was the plague of [wqvry in 
mv life, ami shall coiilmue to he ho in my denlh.” 

'riuH vear llw |H)p<‘ ami the court of Rome, 
llmhiig it impossible to deal with the Protestants 
by force, hcgati to have reeoiirw' to stratugein. 
Tliev allcctcil, therefore, to think, that though 
Luther had, indeed, carried things on with (thigh 
hand, and lo a violent extreme, yet what he hud 
[iknidiHl in d.efence of thene measures wak not en- 
tirely without foundation. They talked with a 
seeming show of moderation ; and Pins 111., who 
Kinreedcf! CJement VII., jiropcsed a ndVirnmtlon 
first among lhemselven, and even went so far as 
to fix 11 iil.iee for a council to meet at for that pur- 
pose. Put Luther treated this farce as it de- 
served to Ik‘ treated ; unmasked and delected it 
ininicdiatelv; and, to ndieiile it tin* more Nlrongly, 
eaiiKi'fl a jiicliirc lo b* drawn, in which whh re- 
presented tlie po|)e seated on high ii|K)na throne, 
some cardinals abiul him with foxes’ tails on, 

I and seiMiiing to evacuate iipwiuds and dowii- 
I wards, drorhum repur^arr, as Melchior 

.Adam ex)»resscs it.) 'Phis was fixed over against 
the title- pjige, lo let the? reader w*e at once t/ie 
scojK* and design of tlio b>ok ; which was to ex- 
|H)M‘ Uiat cunning and artifice with which them 
subtle ifMilitu ians all'ecled to I'leanse and purify 
themselv»-s Iroin llitir errors am! HUiierstitinnii. 
Luther published, abiut the same time, a confu- 
tation of the pretended grant of Constantine to 
Sylvester, hi-hoji of Rome ; and also some letters 
of John Uuss, writleii from his prison at Con- 
sumer to the Bohemians. In tins manner waa 
Luther emploved till his dentil, which hap^jcned 
in the year I.Mft. 

A ihoiisaifcl li«*s were inveriU'd by the Papista 
abmt Luther's death. Borne said tlvit he died 
suddenly; others, that lie ki Ik'd himself; others, 

; that the dinil Hrungled him; others, that his . 
wffiw* stunk w> alMvminably, that they were tbieed 
to h‘ave it in the way, as it was earfied U) be in- 
terreif. Nay, lies were inveriU'd ubmt his demth, 
even while he w'aa >1*1 alive. Luther, liOsvever, 
to give the mcHt ctlWtual refutatio^i of tliis io- 
count of his death, put fo.th an odvertiaernent of 
his Ijcing alive ; 'and, to U* even with the Painota 
for tho ipalice they had shown in Una Ue, wroCa a 
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hfwk nt thp BJinw tirnr, to prtf*'c that “ the papacy 
waH tounJcil by the devil.” 

LiJtheranihin liae undergone son)e nUerutions 
hlncc tlie tune oi‘ its iounder. Luther reje<-led 
the epistle of St. Janies'a.s incoy si stent with the 
doetrute of St. Paul in relation to jusUfieittien ; 
he alao set aside the A|s)Ciil*, psp : Imth of wiiieh 
are^Yiow n'ceivecl ns cunonlciil in the Lulheraii 
e.hureh. 

lAither reduce*! the nunihcr of sacraments to 
two, \'z., haj^istn ntid tlie eueharist ; but he U- 
lievfd the impanalion or eoiiKiiltstiiiltnition ; that 
is, tliat the inatti'r of the bread nrnl wine remain 
with t!ie body and hlooil of < 'hn A ; and il is in 
•^his article that the rnniri dilh'renee betwe«*ii the 
Lutheran and the Ihiglisli ehiirehes c-cmsiNt*-. 

liUtlier inaiiitaineil the mass to i)e saeriliee; 
e.Kplo(letl tlie adoration ot the host, anneylai eori- 
fession, iiientoiituis worKs,^ iiidiilg<'nees, purga- 
tory, tlie worship of images, I'Le., wliic^ had been 
inirmlueed in t!w eorrnpt limes oi the Koinish 
churcli. lie also o|)p<ised th*' doetrine ol free 
will, maintanu-«l predestination, and iissrTted our 
jiislifieiitioii to be solely by toe imputation of tin* 
merits and satislaelion of Lbrist, lie -alsc' t»j>- 
posed the fasimjisot th<‘ Itoinidi eliurch, moiias- 
lieal vows, the eehbaey ot the ehTg\, Ae. 

The Lulh<*ran'», hov\e\er, of all f’r«>lestants, 
are Haiti toddler least troin the Ivtnnish church; 
IIS thi'y allirin that tlit* liody and blood oi ( lirist 
lire inatt'rially presi'iit in the s,jcram« id of the 
LonI’s Supper, tintngh ni an incomjtrclu'nsible 
timtincr; and likewist' represent sta ie religious 
fill's and institutions, us tlie use ot imagt's in 
ehurelies, the ihslingiiishing vesimeiits of tht‘ 
rleriry, the private eonteNsioii of sins, the use ol 
wafers in the ■.Khninistialion of the Lorti’s Siip- 
ler, the form ol exoreian in the celchraiion of 
laptism, and other (‘ereiiioiiit's oi the like nature, 
ns tolerable, and Hoine of them as useful. The 
laitherauH muintain, witli regard to the diune 
dtvn'CH, that they n'speet the sal\ati<*n or loiscrv 
of men, in eonwsiuenee ol' a proMoiis knowhvlge 
of their siuitiinentH and eharaclers, and not as 
free luul uneontinual, and us loundtxl oif the 
iTieft’. will of tfod. 'Towards the close of the se- 
venteenth centurv, llu’ Lutherans iM'gan to enter- 
tun a greater liberality of sentiment than they 
had ln'fore adojited, though in many places they 
perseveied longer in sexeiv and desjJOTie priiieijde 
than other Protestant elmrchi s. 'Their juihln* 
teachers now enjoy an unbounded IiIm'tIv oi dis- 
Bi?ntirig from the deeisums of those s\ minds or 
creeds which were omci* ilei'ineil almost infallihle 
rules of faith and pmeliie, ami of deelnring their 
disM'nl in the manner they judge the most exp*'- 
diciit. IVIoHheim altnlmtes th.s ehiingr iii their 
eeutiments, to the maxim which lliey generallv 
adopted, that t.'liristi.ins were a<vountable to Cos! 
alone for their religious opiuums; ami that no 
individual could he justly fiuui.sheil «hv the lua- 
istnitc for his erroneous opinions, while he con- 
ucted himaelf like a virtuous and olK'dieiit sulv 
jecl, and made no attempts to disturb the jieaei* 
nnd onler of civil socii'ty'. In Sweden, the Lu- 
theran churclTis episi'opal ; in iXorway the sime. 
In Denmark, under the tiainc of s^uperinientJenty 
all epiocopal authority is retained ; whilst through 
Gonii^y the Bii()erior jaiwer is vested in u co?i- 
over whieJi there is a president, wdth a 
diflUnction of rank and privileges, and a sulionii- 
nation of inferior cler^ to their Buperiors, dif- i 
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fcreiit fnnn the parity of Pri'shytertanism. 34o§* 
lieim't Ktf'lfH. liislonj; JJfe of Luther*, IIavf.i6*8 
('h. nut. xol. ii. p. irH ; Kiu\ lirit.; nobcrtsoiits 
I/Uf. rf Charles K, vol. ii. p. 42; Lhlhtr on ths 
(iulatiaits. 

LUT II F. R A N (K V A N G E L I C AL) 
fllUKLll IN THE UNjTET) STATES. 
'The name fjii/hcrart is derived fri’ni the great 
reformer. U is snid that the tenn evangelical 
was gi-.en to hif. follow cni by Luther. U is still 
prill ired to that of Luflieran by some of the do- 
iiominatioji. 'They settled in 1 ennsvhania and 
the rd^iinmg Ktale.s on tjieii arrival in tliis coun- 
try. A he ihiirehes were for a eon.suti ruble time 
siippliid with ministers liem (rennanv, soiyo of 
whom w’l re eminent men. 'The Hev. H. IVI. 
Mnhlenbnrg, the lirst I ullieran priailierin this 
eoiintrv, was sent from 1 .oiulon in ITI'I. 'J hey 
ale now found in i enn«iv Ivaiiia, New York, 
North Carolina, Nlarvland, and in ollurr states. 
The Aug.sbnigh Conti .nsion is the acknow'edged 
st.indard ol laith among the Lnllierans The 
Church govtrniiient is in its es-cnii.il features 
eongn’g.iiional District Synods (whoM* jaiwer 
IH simply lulvisory,) composed ol clerical and lay 
nieinlM*rH. na »‘t annu'illy 'I’lii'rc is nSo a general 
Svnoil, eofi Miig bieniiially, (ormed by dele- 
gates iioiii h of the annual Sriiods as re- 
cognise it The I« vangelical 1 lit he runs have 

finir 1 heologic.d Seminaries In l.v>, tlie num- 
ber ol niini4«rs wuh bi neveii fo !.e . Dmt two 
hiiiidn d and of (ongregations about » igbt hun- 
dred ve v eonsidcrublc addition** have sin<*i’ Ix'en 
made | Jhil fn n icrt/i irrll vri/h n mid wpiuus 
hUtorp if /hr pud and prct^t nt '^futs of this large 
body of i'h) I'^tiun^f, ( fitun ihv .9«>i/ref,) 

Mev'ihr \VVV.S\)\\\r this iruvL So V\ 
l.liXlTlY, il (b-positioM ol mind addieled to 
pleasiiie, not, and superlhiilit s Lninnj implies 
a giving iuie's ‘-elf up to pleasure; rttinphiuiis- 
tu-'^s^ ati iiahilgeiif v' in the sarec Ut excess. 
I.nxurv nuiv be fintbi'r eousidcn d !!*> < on.sislmg 
III, 1. Vain and nscli ss ('\ peuscs — 2. Iiia parudo 
beyond what pc*ople cim idlord. — 11 In aflecling 
to be alH»ve our own rank.— I. In living in a 
sph-ndour that does not ui.'rrc with the pubho 
good. In onh’r to avi.id it, we sbould ciuisider 
that It is rid irul ttouhlr^nmr, t^niful, and 
luinoiis. liohiii'^oii't, (ltiuttt\ vol. i p. 3h‘2; 
r'rrgiisori on Ssirfi/, part vi ><■(•! ‘J 

LI iNO, speaking lalHehotMls wiltnilv, with fill 
intent to dmMve. 'Thu*!, tw* I irove, “A lie is an 
alTirmation or denial by words, or anv other 
signs, to which a rertniii delerminate miuiung is 
aflixeil, of .something euntrary to our real thoug{its 
and intentums.” 'I'hus, l>y Paley, “A lie is n 
breiM^ of promise; for whoever Meriously ad- 
drenwtiis discourse to another, taeilly pnanis^a 
to Sjpi'ak the trutli, beeaiiHe he knows tbait the 
truth is exjveCtt'd.” 'There are various kind of 
lies. 1. The j>f'r7iivwm lie, uttered lor the hurt or 
I disadvantage of our neighUmr. — 2. 'The 
lie, utti'rcxi for our own or our neighbourks adv*an- 
tage. — 3. The It/dirroiis and ./fw-oM' he, uttvTcd by 
way of jest, tuid only for inirlh’sMike in eoimnoii 
eoiiverae . — Pious frauds, as they are iin- 
proiMTly calleil ; pn'tended iiispimrions, forged 
I Ivooks, counterfeit miracles, are npeeies of lies.-^ 
5. Lies i>f the conduct^ for a lie may lie told in 
gestures as well as in teurds ; as vvlmn a fmeJes- 
I man shuts up his windows to induce his ereditore 
1 to believe that he is abroud.'^G. Lies of ontimonifttf 
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Wtien on author wilfully oinita what ought to ho that sonietiincs Utie life and blood of tlic fihmdcwr 
nslated ; and may we not add — 7. That all egut- have paicf for Iwa a tendency to diaaolve 

rocation and ineutal resort'aiion come under the all society, and to india|)OHO the nund to rcligiout 
iruilt of lyiyjg. The e\il and injustice of lying iinpri'ssions. — (J. The puiushincnt of it ia oon- 
appear, V F mm itslving a breach of the natural siderable: the luds of c|^it, the hatred of thoM 
and unitersal right of mankind to truth in the in- wliom we hav# deadved, end an eternal separa* 
tercourse of sjx'cch. — 2. From its being a violation tion fnuu Gcal in the world to come, Rev. xzi. 0| 
of God’s wicred law, Phil. iv. 8; Law. xix. Uj xxii. 13; Psalm ci, 7. Sw Earn vocation.— 
Col, iii. 9. — The faculty of sjx'pch was lie- (rrorr's Mar, Phil. vol. i. ch. 11; Paley^s f\for» 
stowed aa an instrument of knowledge, not of Phil. vol. i. ch. 15; DotUlridffc^s Lect. lect. 68 1 
deceit ; to communicate our thoughts, nut to hide 11 Scr. vol. i. ser. 22 ; A'varuf*^ iSSfr. vol. ii. 
them. — 4. It is esteemed a repmach of so lieinoua ixo’. Ill; South's Scr. vol. i. wt. 12; Dr, Le^ 
and hateful a nature for a man to be called ^ liar, inonJ's Senn, vol. L ser. 11 and 12. ^ 
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MACARIANS, the followers of Macarius, nn 
Egv[>tkTi monk, who was distingtiishvd towiird.a 
thecl ose of the fourteenth ceiitUTy for his Kiinctity 
and virti«‘. In his writings there are, some siijicw- 
Btitious tenets, and also certain opinions that 8i>om 
tainttvl with Origimisin. The? rioiiie ha.s mIso 
u])plied to thwe who ndopti'd th«* sentiments of 
Macarius, a native of Ireland, who, about the 
I lose of the ninth century, pnipiigaled in I ’r.ince 
the tenet atVerw.irds maintained by Avfrrlioix, 
that otie iiidwidual intelligence or soul |M'rh)nin‘<i 
the spiritual anrl ralional functions in all the hu- 
man race., 

M ACI'.noNI AXS, the followers of Mace- 
doiiius, b\shoj» of ( \»nstantinopl<*, who, through 
(he inllnetu'e of (he Kunornians, was de^iosc*!! by 
the councii of (\instanlinople in IltiO, und a<*nt 
into exile. Tie nmsidered the Holy Ghost ana 
divine ejiergv diHu'^etl tiiroughoiil the uriivei^e, 
and n(»t as a jMThon distinct from (he I 'atber and 
die Son. Tin* sect of the oMacedoiiians was 
crusln d before it bud anived at its full niaturily 
by the council assembled by Tliertloslus in Jtcil, 
at 1‘onstivntinople. Siv Si:mi vhians. f 

M At 'll I A VELl A IS ISM, the doctrine or 
j’nncijiles <'t Machiavel, as laid down in his ireu- 
tj.^'e cnlilled Thr /b/nfc, and which cotisis* in 
d.ang any thing to compass a design, withoulaiiv 
regjird to (he [vacc or W'elfure of sul-pvts, the 
dictates of Inmesty and homnir, or the pree* ptsol 
religion. 'I'liH work has hi'cn translated into 
11. any lamnngc.s, and vvriltt'U against by many 
authors, thnvigb the world is not agreed as Ui (Ik* 
motives ol thevvnter; some thinking he meant to 
rtvommend lyranmeal in.txims; otlicrs, lh.it he 
only deli!ieale«l lliem to excite abhorrerieo. 

. MAGHM.KN, RKL1GIGII8 OE ST. a 
name given to divers cnmmimities of nun-*, cOii- 
nisting generally of |x'niteiit courtezans, soiiietimeu 
* alsoc.illi'd Afafftlatanrtftifi. They w ere ChUblmH- 
wl .at Mentz in 1.3 12; at Pans in lllhJ; :it 'Sa- 
lles in 11121; at lbn:cn and Sourdeaux in l(il8. 
u cnedi of these inoriaslerieH there were three 
kinds of j-iersoiis a,nd c:)ngrrgation» ; the lirst 
consUtccl of those who were ailmilUal to make 
vows, and lho<«e b(*ar tlm name of Si. Magd^ilen ; 
the congregation of Kt. Martha was the second, 
and was onniiosix] of those witom it was not 
thought p^c^'r to admit to vows finally ; the con- 
gregation or St. LajaruH was compcwMl of such 
as were detained by force. The religious of St. 
Magdalen at Rome were established by Pope 
fjeo X. Clement Vlll. aettfed a revenue on 
tlMW ;• and farther appointed, that the eflecta of 


111! public,. ifroatitutes dying iiiteatuto should flill to 
them; iitiu (hat thoHcstHments of the rest should 
lie invulM, unless they Liequcathcd a portion of 
t heir effects, wliich wa.s to be at least a fillh part 
of them. 

MAGI, or MAO IANS, an ancient religioua 
s§ct of Persia, and other eastern countrit*s, who* 
alsiminuting the adoration of images, worshipped 
( hnl only by lire, in which (hey were directly op- 
)iosite to the Sabians. Sw'Saiiuns. The Magi 
Iv'Jicved that iIktc were two princi|iles, one IM 
causi' of all good, and the other the cania* of all 
evil ; in wlibm opinion they were followed by tlio 
s 4 v( of the Maiiichccs. Si'C Maniciikk*. They 
balk'd the gi^al jirinciple Jazden^ and Oi-i)iu?a, 
and the evil pnneinie d^^iraman, or Ahcrman, 
'Pile former was by the Grei*ks called Oromasdes^ 
and the latter Atimaviiu'. TIm* reason of tlieif 
vvor^lttpping Jirr, was, lierausc tiiey looked upon 
it n.s the truest syinlKil of OiumasJuH, or the good 
g4xi; as darkness wa-s of Arimaniust or the evil 
gO(i. In all their temples they hud fire eontimmlly 
burning U[)on tlu'ir altars, and in their own pn* 
vale houses. 

'Phe religion of the Magi fidl into disgrace on 
the death of those ringleaders ot that sort who 
had usurped the sovi^reignty after the death of * 
( ’ariiliybes; and the slawglUcr thst waa made of 
(he eliv f men among Ihcni sunk it so low, that 
SuhiattiAin every wherwnn’vailed against it; Da^ 
riiis and most of liis followers on that occasion 
g'ling over to it. Put the afJeetion whii^h the 
;s*4ip(c- had for the religion of their forKfathcra nol. 
iN-iiig easily to U* rixiUMl out, the fuinous itiifjostor 
/.oroaMt«T,*sr>me ages after, uiidertixik to seviva 
und reform it. 

Tlie chief reformation this pretended urophoi 
iii.ade in the Magian religion was in tiio first 
irinci'/le of it; for he intnxlueed a gixl superior 
)oth to Gromnsdes and Arimanius. Dr. Pridcaux 
is of opinion that Zoroaster Uxik the hint of this 
alteration in their theology from the prophet 
Iwibh, jprho brings m God, saying to Cyrus King 
of Persia, / am Oie Ijord^ and Ducre is none clsH ; 

/ form tJic lighty and create darkness ; I make 
peace^ and create eril^ chap. xlv. 7. In ahorti 
Zoroaster held that there was one supreme indd- I 
{iciideiU Being, and under hiniiwo princijiloa, or '] 
ungcls; one the angel of light or good, and thtf ^ 
other the angel>of evil or durknesa ; tkjtt therein J 
a {N*rfjetual otruggle between them, which shaJI '< 
last to the end of the w'orld ; that then the angel ^ 
of darkness and bis disciples shall go into a world j 
of their own, where th^ shaU m pnniidted m ] 
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darkneiw; and the an^nl of ri^^ht and 
htn (liwipleft Hhnll also go into a‘' worid of their own, 
where they shall l)e rewarded in everlasting light. 

Zoroaster was the first who built fic-lempleo ; 
the Magians before his ti^ue [lerforming thnr de- 
votion on the lops of hills and in the o[)en air, hy 
which means they were exj)OtM*tl to the inconve- 
nience? of rain and teinjK'sts, which often extin- 
giiish^^l their sacred fires. 'I’o pn>cure the great**T 
veiicraliori for these* sacred fires, he pretended to 
nave received fin' from heaven, which he ))laced 
on the altar of the first fire-temple he erected, 
whien was that of vV/.v, in iMediu, from whence 
they say it was jiropagati-d to all tin* re.st. The 
Mugian prier.ls kept tlu‘ir sacred /ire witli the 

•atest diJiijenee, w.itehuig it day and night, arid 
never Hu/Tenng it In he exting\jish<’tl. '^I'hey led 
it only with vv<M)d stnpt ol the hark, and they 
never hlowed it with tluTr hreatli orwfih I»/‘1 Iowh, 
for fear of |»olliiting it : to do' either <if these was 
death by their law. 'I’lie Magian religion, as r4 ‘- 1 
formed hy Zoroaster, set'ms in many things to 
lx? hiiilt nijon the nlan ol the Ji'wish. The 
Jews had tlieir sacred fire w hit h came down from 
heaven upon the altar nt hurnt-oll'erings, which 
they never sulli red to gt» out, and with which afl 
their saenfiees and oblations were made. Zoro- 
ust«‘r, in like manner, preteiidcil to have brought 
his holy lire irom heaven ; and a.s the .Te.ws bad a 
Sht'hinuh. of Ibe divine f)resence among tbt'in, 
rt'Bting over the inerev-seat in the Holy of flohes, 
Zoroaster likewi.se told his Magians to l«K)k ujMin 
the Huered lire in tlieir temples as a Sftekinah^ in 
wliicli Clod esjKvially dwelt. — From these arul 
flome other instances of analogy Ix'lwetm tin* 
Jewish and Magian religimi, I'rnleanx infers that 
Zoroaster liatl been first etiueated and brou|'htup 
in the Jewish religion. 

The priests of tlu' were the most skilful 

inatheinnticuns and [iliiio^oidiers of the age in 
whi(‘h they lived, insomuch that a learned man 
und a iMagiuii liecame equivalent terms. 'J’his 
roeeeded stv far. that the vulgar, kK)k\ng on their 
nowledge to he more than natural, iinagineii they 
were inspired by sjune sunernatural p 4 »v\er. Anil 
hence those who fir.ietised uiekeil and dialHrlical 
art.s, taking iijM>n llu'inselves the name of Mu- 
giaris, drew on it that ill Higiiifieafion wiiicli the 
word J/nsf/e/on now hears among n.s. 

'I'lie JVJaman jiriests were all of one triU', ns 
among the Jews, none luit the son of a priest was 
capable of la’aniig that o/liee among them. The 
royal family among the Persians, as long ns this 
sivt suhsist4‘d, wa.s always of the .sacerdotal tribe. 
They were divided into three orders : the inlrru>r 
clergy ; the sn|K*riritendants, or bishops, and liu* 
archirnngus, or ureli-priest. 

Zoroaster had the address to bring over Darius 
to his new-retornuHl religion, notwithstanding the 
strongest opitoaition of the Sabiuiis; and from 
that time' it Weamo tijp national ix'ligipn of ail 
that country, and so ('ontimuHl for many ages 
after, till it was supplanted hy that of Muliomet. 
Zoroaster coiiiixwi'd a IkxA containing the prin- 
dplbs of the Magian religion. It is cant'd Zendki- 
vesta^ and by contraction Zend. S»*t' Zknd. 

Magic, a science which teaches tti produce 
mir^iriskfg and extraordinary cflccts; a corres- 
poudeMil^ith bad spirits, by means of which a 
person kuble to perform surpnaing things. This 
wae etrictly forbidden by the law of God, on pain 
or death, Lev. xix. 31. 
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MAHOMETANISM 
MAGISTER DISCIPLINJE, or Mjistek 
OF Disi.iPMNK, the apf>ellatioii of a certain 
ecclesiastical uificer in the ancient Cluistiun 
church. Jt was a cubtom in .•nmie places, parti> 
eularly in Sfiain, in the time of the Gothic kings, 
alnuit the end of the fifth cenlurv, for narents to 
dedicate their children very voung to tne scnico 
of the church. For this puriiose they were taken 
iutotlic hisliop'i* family, and educated under him 
hy siiine grave and discreet |M'rson wlioin the 
hi<hop deput«‘d for that purpo.se, and .•a't over 
them, by the name of l^resbijtcr^ pr Magistcr 
Dtsrinliinf, whose chief ha^ine■-.■* it was to inspect 
tlieir iM’liaviour, and instruct them ui the rules 
and liiM'ipIliii* of the ehiin'li. 

A1 AgS’ A \T AJ ITY, greatness of rt4)iil ; a tfis- 
pobituui of miml ^-xi'rted in eonteiuniiig dangers 
and difiieulties, ill scorning leiuptalionb^ and dcb- 
pl.-ing earthly |»umj) and splendour. ( ‘iccro de 
lec. i. ehaj). ‘ 20 ; (iwir's Moral PJi/iiL p. 
vol. li. 8rp ailieles Coi a 4M- , l-’i mm rn dk, 
in this work; Steclr's Chri-btian IJriu; IValiif 
0)1 l^ir-Muidrr. 

M A IK fMlvlTANIS.M, the system of religion 
formed and propagated hy AIufuMiiet, and still 
inihereil to hy his folkiwers. It is prvdes^ed by 
the Turks nu ' Peisiaus, hv scver.il nations 
among the Al> ns, anil many among the East 
liuliaii.H. 

Mahomi't \va.s l»orn in thi* reign of Aim.shir- 
waii ihe Just, «‘mf)4Tor of Persi.i, aliout the end 
j of the .sixth ei*»tiirv of the ( 'hristian vr,\. He 
I came into the worii] under .some (liNidvaiiUges. 

Ills father Ahirallali was a >ouuger son i»l Ahd’- 
I almotaileh ; and dying very young, yiid in Ida 
I f.ither’s lile-tnne, left his widow and inlant son 
in^very mean cirenmstanees, his whole snh.sia- 
tenee eon.sisling hut ot five cjiia ls and one lithl- 
opiiMi she-.slave. Alxl’almotalleh was thereforo 
obliged to take care of liis grandchild Maho- 
met ; which he not only did during his life, but 
at liLs dy III enjoined his eldest .sun Abu 'raleh, 
who was tirothcr tp AlMl’.illah hv the same mo- 
ther, to provuh* fo* him fivr the future; wliieh he 
very aHeetionafelN did, ami mslrueted him in the 
. husiiiessof a merchant, which he lollowed: and 
to that end he took iiim mto Syria, when he whs 
Imt thirti'cn. He aflerw.inlH reeit/nmendeal iiiiii 
to Ivl)aiii|ah, a noble and rich widow, for her 
taetor; in whose service he heliaved himself &o 
w'ell, that, hy making him her hnshand, she boon 
niisi'd him to an t'quality with the richest in 
Mecca. 

Alter he U*gan by this ridvuiitageous match to 
live at his ease, it wa.s, that he formed the scheme 
of establishing a new religion, or, at> be expn'ssec]' 
it, of replanting the only true and ani'ieiit one, 

i irutessed by Adam, Noah, ^Abraham, Moti<;s, 
fesus, and all the prophets, by destroying the 
gross idolatry into which the generality ol his 
countrymen had fallen, and weeding out the cor- 
ru|)tioiis and 8U|»erstition8 which the latter Jews- 
and I'liristians had, as he thought, intnxluced 
into tlieir religion, and reducing it to its original 
purity, whioli consisted cliiefly in tlie worohip of 
one God. • 

Before he made any attempt ahrixtd, he rightly 
jwlged that it was necessary lor him to * 

with the conversion of his own housi'hold. Hav- 
ing, therefore, retired with his family, as he had 
done several times before, to a cave in mount 
Hara, ho there opened the secret of his missioa 
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to Rte wife Klmdijnh ; and acqnaii4t4><l hrr, that the 
an^l Gabriel had just bctbre ap|X'ared to him, 
and to!d him that he wna amxMitted the apostle 
of God ; he fflao repeotetl to Wr a paswiffe whirh 
he pretende<l had lH*en revealed to him by the 
ministry of tlie angel, with those other ciri’Uiii- 
Btanres of this first ap(M'arance which are related 
by tlic Mahometan writers. Khadijah received 
the news with great jov, swearing by Him in 
whose hands her S4>ul was, that site truste<l he 
would U’ the projihet of his nation ; and imme- 
diately roinnmiiicatetl what she hud heard to fjjt'r 
cousin Wnrakah Kbn Nawlal, who, lieing a 
Christian, roidd write in the Hebrew ehanvU’r, 
and Wjj'* tolenibly well versed in the Senptures; 
and he rt'adily eiiine into lier opinion, uHsuriug 
her that the wme angel who had Ibrinerly uj>- 
f)eared unto ^Moses was now ai'iu to Maliomet. 
The first overture the prophet inji<ie was in the 
month of il.itnadan, in the forth th yi‘ar of Ins 
age, whi(’h is thondore usually called tlw year of 
his mission. 

Enf’ournged by so gcxul n beginning, he re- 
solved to ])riK*eed, and trv livr some time what lie 
couM do by private jiiersuasiim, not daring ti> 
ha'/ard the whole allair by ex|x)singit too suddeiiK 
to the public. He st»on made proscKU's of thoM- 
under his own roof, viz, his wile Ivliadijab, Ins 
.s<‘rvant Zeid Ebn llaretha, to whom he gave Ins 
freedom on that occasion, (wliieli nllcrwards Iw- 
camc a rule to Ins fol!ow(T<, ) arul Ins cousin and 
pupil All, the son of Aim Taleb, though then 
very loiuig- but tins last, making no aecount of 
the other two, umsI to style himself the /n t af 
believers 'riie^iext jierson Mahomet applied to 
was Abd’irllah Ebii A hi Kohat.i, surnamed Abu 
Ifrcr, a man of great authority among the Ko- 
reish, ami one whose interest he well knew would 
1)4* of great service to him, as it s<x)n apiwansi; 
for Ahii Deer, being gaim-d over, prev ailed •alst) 
on Othman Kbn Affiin, Alul’almliam 1dm Awf, 
Saail F'd)n Abbi AVakkus, At /ob4ar al A warn, 
and Telha Kbn t M)eul’allah, all pniieipnl men of 
Mecea, to follow his ex.imple. These nn'ii wvre 
six chief conipauions, who, with a b’vv rin»re, 
were converted in tlie .space of three years: al 
the end of winch, M.ihomet having, as he hous'd, 
a suffienmt interest to sup|K>rt him, m.nle his 
mission no longer a sirret, but gave out ihaltoHl 
had commandi’tl him to udfiionish his m'ur rel.i- ^ 
lions ; and in order to do it w ith more eonvenienee I 
and pros|X'ctof success, he<lirect<sl Ali b) prepare j 
an entertainment, jiml invitcsl the sons umJ de- | 
riceiidants of Alxi’almolalleb, inU>ndin«' then to 
open hjs mind to them. — d'his was done, and 
auout fortv of th^'in ciinie; but Abu i^'ilieb, one 
of his uncles, making the eonipany break u|» l»e- 
fore Mah()m<*t hatl an opiKjrturiity 4*4 sjx'aking, 
obliged him to give them a second invitation the 
next day ; and when they were c^mie, he made * 
,them the following “ I know no m;in in 

all Arabia wh4) can otfer his kin4lred a rn4)re ex- 
cellent thing than 1 now do to you; I oflTer you 
happineas, l»otli in this life, and in that which i*' 
to come; Gotl Almighty bath comma n<Ie<b me to 
call you unto liiin. Who, therefore, aiiamg >ou, 
will be assistant to me heridri, ami become mv 
brother and iny vi<*^g«rent T* A 11 4)f them hesi- 
tating a!»d declining the matter, Ali at len^h 
rose ti[», and declared that he would lie his 
anl, ^nd vi^emently thr<*atenod those vy ho »h4>uf4l 
opiHwe him. Mahomet uixui this embraixd Ah 
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with great deinonstrutiona of affliction, and d^* 
aired all who wt‘rc prem'iit to hearken to and obey ‘ 
him as his deputy; at which the rompntiv hr 4 >ke 
out into a gn*jii lungliter, felling Abu Tafeb that 
he must now |)iiy obedience toTiis aon. 

This n*piilst*, however, was S4> fiir from dis- 
couraging Mnlioim't, Ibal be l)ejian to preach^n 
public to the ]:N‘opl4', who hciml him with aome 
patiemv, till la* 4-nmc to upbraid them wnth the idol- 
atry, obstiiia4*v, and pi'rversenesH of theins(*lves 
and their iatb4*rs; which m highly provokfd 
them, that they deidarc^il tbi'fnselvi's his eiiemiea; 
and woukl sixm have procaircd Ills ruin, had lio 
not been protrrted by Abu 'I'ak*!). 'I'be chief of 
the Koreish warmly eolicitcd this person to vie- 
Hcrt his nephew, iriiikiui; frecpiciit n inonstrancca 
against the ini\^)Viitions hr was attempting ; which 
pr4iving imWle4'tnal, thev^at length tlin'iiti-m'd him 
with ail 4>|x*M rupture if he diil not prevail on 
Malioinef t4)®d4'sist. A I tins Abu 'l!;4lfb wua so 
far i:iov4*4l, that lie earnestly 4lissna4l4‘d his nephew 
iVtiiii pursuing tli4* alliiir any tiirtlii r, ri'pri’seiitiiig 
the griMit 4l.ii)g4‘r. that he ami his Ineiuls must 
otl»T\yis4* run. lint Mahomet was mil to lie in- 
tiinukiti'il ; tilling Ins nnele plainlv, //lo/ if they 
the 'iun affuinst him >in hitt n^^ht hixvd^ tivd 
the moon on lus he irotild nut Iviue his cn- 
trrfoi.e; iiml A bn Taleb, seeing biin si) llrnily 
r4\solve4l to procss*!!, nsi'd no Inrtbur argnmi'iits, 
but promi>v4'd to stand by him against all liis 
imeinies 

'The Kor4‘isli, finding they ciaild prevail lu’itlicr 
by fan words nor inenaei s, irieil wlial llii'V 4‘oiilil 
<l4i by |4)rce ai)4l ill trealnunt; using Maboim*l'H 
followers so verv injurioiislv, that it was luit safe 
t4y tbi'in to •oiilinu»* at Mecca any longer ; w hcre- 
iijnm Mahi)mi‘t gave )4‘a\e to siu*b of I hem b« 
bad no frii'mls to priitis’l them to s4*ek 14 >r i4‘fiigo 
e!s4‘vvhcr<‘. A ml afrortlingly, in tin- iiltli \t'ar of 
the proplwt’s niis/ion, Mixt4'i ii 4)f tbern, Ibiir of 
wbom vv4r4‘ vvoini'ii, fii-d into K.tliiopia; and 
ariiong them ( Minnaii fbn Alftin, an4l Ins wife 
Uakiali, M.ihom4‘l’s daiigliler. '1 Ins was tho 
first flight ; but afUirwnnls si'verul 4>tli4Ts iolk^wt'd 
I hem, n liring one after anotln r, to the niimher 
4if eighty thn-e men, and eiglitt eii women, I)4*hhIch 
eluldri'fi. 'riiese r4*fnge4'h were kimfly ri4S'ived 
l)> the Najashr; 4 »t king of I- tliio[)i.i, wh4» refuM’d 
to 4li Iiver^l|j4*m iii» to tluise wlaaii tlie Koreish 
si'nt to 4l«*inaml them, and, as the Arab writers 
unainiiiously attcj^t, even prolehS4-4l tin* Mahoirio- 

taii n ligi4)ii. 

In the sixth year of his inissiun, Maluanet had 
the pk'asiire 4*f wfing his party streiigtln m-d by 
the coiiversiim of liis um-h* Ilumzji, a man of 
great valour and merit; ami of ( >niur J.bii al 
Katlah, a |)<*rson highly esU’i'ined, qml once a 
violent op|K>ser of the pr4)j»hel. Ah jK'rs«'euti(#Ti 
ganvmlly advanees rather than olwitTUrts the 
spreading of a ri^igion, Islaniism iiiaile so great 
a pTogresH among th*' Arab irila's, llmt tin* Ko- 
reish, to MUppreas it efiW tuiilly, if frostnhli*, in tlie 
seventh year of Mahwniet’s mission, iiia4le a bo- 
le/iin kstgue or luwenaiit against the 1 lusjiemileii, 
ami the family of Ah4{’aJmdlalJeh, engaging tliern- 
selvt^vU) I'ontrart no marriagi'h wdth any ol them, 
ami t4) h.)ve no co^lmnni^ut^o^ with tln-rn ; aii^ 
to give I* the gnafer saacthin, n^ilueeiJ it into 
writing, *HTid lauT it up in flie CaaNi. K|S)n this 
the trilK* Isx-ame divhleil into two fiielions ; iiml 
the fa*' jly of llaslicm all repaiR'd to Abu *^1 alch, 
as their head; excqil only Abd’tii Uxxa, surnauicU 
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Aim Tsahehy who, .out of inveterate lialred to his 
nr^ilipw and his doctrine, went Dver to the opiio- 
if-itc i)artv, whose chief was Aba Sosian Khri 
Ilarh, of the family of S)Tniiieya. 

The families continued thu^ at variance for 
three years ; hut in the tenth year of his mission, 
Mllhomet fold his uncle Ahu Talob, that (jocI 
had inanifwtiy showed his disap]irohution of the 
Icoj^ue which the Koreish had made against them, 
by sendirijr a worm to eat out every word of tlie 
inliruinent except tlic name of Ood. Of this 
accident Mahomet had probably some private no- 
tice; for Ahu Taleh went immediately to the 
Koreisli, and acquainted them with it ; ’olTeriiifr, 
if it proved false, todiiliver his nephew up to them; 
but, in e.'ise it were true, he insisted lliat tliey 
uu^lit to lay aside their animosity, ^nd uiinul the 
league they had made nj^aiiiHt the IJ&slu'mites. 
To this they acquiesced ; and ^(dn^ to in8|)eet 
the writiii<r, to their jrreat astoniMhmfiit found it 
to be, as Ahu 'J^ileh had said : and the league was 
thereuiion decluii'd void. 

Ill the same year Ahu Taleh died at the age 
of above fourscore, and it is the general ojipiiun 
that he do'il an infidel; though othei^t sav, that 
when he was at the point of death he embraced 
Maliometanmm, and pHnluee some jiassages out 
of his |s)eliral eompo^itio^s to confirm their as- 
sertion. About a month, or, as some write, three 
days after the death of fliis great benefaefoe and 
patron, Miiliomel li.td the additiomd mortifuMtion 
to lose his wile Khadijah, who had so goneroii'Hl> 
made liis fortune. For which reason this MMris 
c-idled the tjrar of niimrnivi(. 

< )ii tile death of these two jH'rsnns, the Koroislv 
began lo be more troublesome than <#er to they 
iirophet, and esjN'cuilIv some who had formerly 
neeii bis inlmiale friends; insomueli that he found 
himsi'lf obligeil lo seek for sheller elM'when*, and 
first pitclied upon 'J’a\«*J', nlM»iit sixty miles east 
from Mecca, for the pliuvof liKs n lreat. Thither, 
therefore, he went, m*companied bv his servant 
'/iCid, iiiid applieil liniihelt lo two of the chief of 
the tribe ol TInkif, who were the inhabitants of 
that place; but they recei\e<l him xery coldly. 
However, he staid there a numth; and WMiie of 
the more coiisideralc.and Ivttcr sort of men treated 
liim with little respect ; hut the slaves and infe- 
rior iK’ople at length rose against him ; and bring- 
ing him to the wall of the city, obliged him to 
depart, and nqurii to Mecca, while he ]iut hini- 
aelf under the protection of A I Alotaam F.hn Aili. 

This repulse greatly discouraged his followers. 
However, Mahomet was not wanting to himsi'lf; 
hut U>ldly continued to preach lo the public as- ! 
st'mhhes at the pilgrimage, and gained several 
prosi'lytes ; and among them six of the inhabitants 
of Viiihreh, t)f the Jewish trilie of Kluizraj ; who, 
on their return home, faili'd not to sfienk much in 
recommendiilioii of tlieir new religion, and ex- 
horted their fellow eiti/ens to emnraee the same. 

In the twelfth year of his mission it w-as that 
Mahomet guvs out that he had made his night 
journey fixirn Mecca to Jerusalem, and thence lo 
heaven, lo much H|)oken of by all that write of 
him. Dr, Prideaux thinks he inyonted it either 
lo answer the expeotathms of those who demand- 
ihI some miracle as a pnxif of his mission ; or else, 
by pretending to have conversed with God, to 
eistnldish the authority of whatever be should 
think fit to leave behifid by way of oral tradition, 
and make his sayings to serve the eame purpose 
250 
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as the orjl law of the Jews. But it docs not a^>- 
pear tharMahomet himself ever expected so great 
a regard should he paid to his saying.s as his fol- 
io went have since done ; and, seeing lie all along 
diseJaimed any power jf performing miracles, ii 
scorns ratlicr to have lieen a fetch of mlicy to raise 
his reputation, by pretending , to have actually 
conversed with G<xi in heaven, as Moses had 
heretofore done "in the mount, and to have re- 
f'eived several inhtitutioris iniinedi<iU ly Ijom him, 
whereas, liefore, he contented hiinsc'lf with [jer- 
suading them tliul be liad all by the ministry of 
Gu^iriel. 

However, this story scemerl so absurd and in- 
eriHlihle, that several of his ibllow'ers R*ft hiri^ujion 
it ; and had probably ruined the whole design, 
had not Ahy neer vouched for his veracity, and 
divlnred that if Mahomet afiirmed it to bt' true, 
he verily believed the whole. Which happy in- 
cident riot only letrieveii the prophet's credit, but 
inereased it to such a degree, that he was secure 
of N*ing ahl<*to make his di8ciple.s sw-allow vvliat- 
ever he pleased to im|Mise on tlii'in for tin* future. 
And this fiction, notwithstanding its extrava- 
g.inee, was one of the most artful contrivances 
Mahomet ever put in practice, and what tdiiefiy 
rontrihutei’ 'othe raising of his reputation to that 
great liei ; to which '*t alliTwards arriv. d. 

Ill this )ear, called by the Aluhometans the oc- 
rrpird ycar^ twudve men of Yalhrch or Medina, 
of whom ten were of the trilie ol K hazmj, and 
the other iw'o of that of Aws, eiime to Aletxa, 
and t<K>k an oath of fidelity lo Alalumiet at A1 
A k:iha, a hill on the north of that city. I’his oath 
was eidled tlie ‘iromaiVs oath ; ii4>l that any wo- 
men w'ere present at this time, hut hecauso a man 
was iu»l tluTi'by ohligi'd to take up arms in de- 
fence of Alaliomel or his n ligioii ; *t Iwayg the 
same oath that was afterwards exacted ol the 
w'oman, the form of winch w'c liave in the Korun, 
and is to thiselVect, viz. That thi'V should renounce 
all idolatry; and (hat they should no! steal, nor 
commit foimnition, nor kill Iheir children (as the 
[Migan Arabs used lo do when fliev a|)preljended 
they should not be rihle (o maintain (hem), nor 
forge eahimnies ; and tliut they slioidd ol>ey the 
]»rophet in all things that were reasonable. When 
they had solemnly engaged to all this, Alahomet 
htMit one »>t his diK'iph‘s named Masah Kbn (Jmair 
home with them, to instniet them more fully in 
the grounds and ceremonies of his new' religion. 

Alosid), }N‘ing arrived at Mi'dina, hv the usbist- 
ance of those who hiul Ix'en formerly convertct^ 
gamed several jiroselytes, particularly (>sed Kbn 
IhKlcini, a chief man of the city, ami Saad Kbn 
Moadh, prince of the trilie of the Aws ; Malio- 
inetanisin spreading so fast, that Ihorc w^as scarce 
a house wherein there v. ere not some who had 
embraced it. 

The next 
hornet’s mis? 
comnaniiHl by seventy-lhri'e men and two women ’ 
of Aledina who liad professed Islain'ism, lics^dea 
some others who were as yet unbelievers. On 
their sjjfival they immediately sent to Mahomet, 
and ofiered him their assistance, of w hich lie was 
now ill great n<*ed; for his adversaries were by 
this tiine grown so powerful in Mecc^ that he 
could not stay there much longer without immi- 
nent dan^r. Wherefore be accepted iheir pro- 
posal, ana Qiet them one night, by apMintmetik 
at A1 Akaba above mentioned, attenmsd by 


year, Ining the thirteenth of Ma- 
ioii, Masab n*turned to Aleeea, ac- 
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uncle A:! Ab!».is^ who, though he was not then a 
believer, his nejdiew wHI, and made a 

sjx'ceh to those of Medina; when'iii he tohl 
them, th:it,*as Mahomet was olili^cd to quit IfM 
native eitv, aii'l seek an asylum els 4 *where, and 
they hid offtTed Iiim iheir proteetion, they would 
do well not to deceive him : that if they were not 
linnly resolved to defentl, and not hetrav liim, 
they hid hotter deej >r#*'tlieir minds, and let him 
orovi.le for Ins safctv in some otlnv manner. — 
U|)on -their protcstinif their Hino«‘rity, Mahomet 
swore to he faithful to tliem, on eondiiion that 
they should protect him i;;;:ainst all insuK^ us 
heartilv as ^hev would their own wives and fami- 
lies. • Thev then asked Iiim, what n'eompence 
they were to expeet, if thev should liafipeii to Im* 
killed in his qu irrel ? lie answei^Mi, Paradise. 
Whereupon they plefl.;ed their faith to Inin, and 
80 returni'il ho:n< atU'r Mahomet had ehoseri 
twelve «)>it of their numlier, who were t<ihavet!ie 
same authoritv ainoiif; them as the twelve ajios- 
tles of ( Mirist had amon;T hi« disciples. 

Hitherto Muhoiiiet had propaeated hisreliirion 
Dv fair means; so that the wliole siiecess of his 
enterprisi' before his fliolit to Medina iiinst he 
altrihuted to iMTsuasioii onlv, and ni;t to ciimjaii- 
fion. Por hefore t!iis second oath of fealiv or 
inauniiMtion -it Al Akaha, he had no iierininsioii 
*.o use aiiv force at all; and in scNeral places of 
-fie Koran, \Nlneh he jiretended were revealed 
iurinjT Ins stav at , Mecca he declares hi'* husinc.-.s 
was only to pre icli and iidMioinsh ; that he had 
noaullioritv ti) eompel anv |M'rsoii to embrace his 
relij'iori ; and tint, whether people believe <ir not, 
was none of lirf conci'rn, lint belonged sohdy iiMli> 
Goil. Aiid lie was so far from ollowincf bis fol- 
lowers to use force, fhit he exhorted them to 
be,ir patiently thot^e nnjunes which were oflcnsl 
them on ac<‘omit of their faith; and, when |mm-- 
secuted hiimelf, chose ratlier to (juit the plan* of 
Ills hirlli, and retire to Mi'dina, than to make anv 
resistance, Put this jrreat pas-aveness and iiicxle- 
ratiiin .seem eiitirr*l\ owner to his want of power, 
and the {Treat su^x^riority of his op|»osers, for the 
first twelve years of his mission; for no .sooner 
was he euHlded/hv th.* assistance of those «>f ,\le- 
din.i, to make head afrainst his enemies, than he 
irave out, that < bxl lunl allowed Iiim aipl his fol- 
lowers to defend tliernselve.s against the infulels; 
and at length, as Ins forces increase<l, he preUmd- 
ed to have the divine leave even to atlaek them, 
and destroy idolatry, and set up the true faith by 

• the sword ; findinfr by exjieriencc, that hisdesii^ns 
would otherwise pr(x*/*ed very slowly, if they 
were not utterly overthrown; and knowinjr, on 
the other hiqd, that innovators, when they de- 
pend solely on th('ir own streneth, and can eom- 
p«*l* seldom mil any risk; from whene-e, says 

• Mueliiavel, il follows, that all the armed projdiels 
have Rvuveede.1, and the unarmed oni‘s have 
fiilwl. \Ios4's, (-vrus, Theseus, and llomuhis, 
would not have been alile to cstabii.sh the obs4’rv- 
ancesif their institution for any h'lijrth of time, 
hail they not Is'en armed. The first piiiwajre of 
the Koran which ^llvt^ Mahomet the ^rmiasion 
of defending himsedf by arm.s, is said to nave b<«n 
that in the lwenty-w*eond chajiUT ; after whieb, 
a great nun^'r to the same |>tirjiosc were re- 
vealed. 

Mahomet, liaving providcil for the Becurity of 

« his coiApaiiions, as well as his own, by the league 

. otTensive and defensive wliich he had now con- 
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eludiMl with those of Medini^,. directed them (O 
repair thither, which they iieconliiigly did;' but 
lunwelf, wdtii Aim Recr and Ali, suiid behind, 
having not yet receivwl tlie divine permission, 0 * 
he pretended, tofl'ave hlecea. The Koreibh, fear- 
ing the eonseipienee of this new alliance, biigan 
to think it alisolutely nece.ssarv to pn'voni Ma* 
hornet’s esca|H* to Medina; amHhaving held a 
council thereon, after several mimt'r ex|)edieiita 
bad Imvti r<'|cctcd, they came to n rcMHilution that 
he should Im kilted ; and agreed that a man 
slioulrl lie ehosen tint of every trilw for the execu- 
tion of tins design ; and that each man should 
have a blow' at him with his sword, tliat the guilt 
of Ins blixsl might bill equally irn all Uie tnlu's, to 
whose united power tlie lliishemiti's vvere much 
inferior, and therefore iliirst not attempt to ro- 
venge thair l^insinairs death. 

This conspiracy wii'^ scarce fonnod, when, by 
some ineifls or oilier, it came to Mahoniet’a 
kiituvledge; and In* gave out that it was revealed 
to him hv the angel Cirihriel, who hail now order- 
ed linn io retire to Medina. Whereujum, to 
amuse his eniMiiies, he din*eled Ah to Ii<‘ down 
111 his place, and wrikp liiriihclf lip in his green 
cloak, wliich he did ; and -Mahomet esiMped. 
mir.icuKui-^ly, as they pretended, to Aim Hecr’s 
house, inijH'rceive.l by tin* c<»ns|>iratorn, wlh» had 
uhca<lv iisscmhlcd at ihc prophet’s door. ^ITey, 
in the mean time, looking ihrotigh the erevic-o, 
and seeing All, vvliom they t 4 Kik to he Mahomet 
himself, asli'ep, eontiniied w.itehing there til) 
iriorniiig, w'heii Ah arosi*, and they found them- 
selves ileeeived. 

Prom Abu Ihs-r’s house Mnhouict aryl he went 
to a cavern mount 'rimr, to the south-east of 
VMecei, aeeoni|>aMied onlv by Amor Pbri Fohoi- 
rali, Aim Peer’.s servant, and Ahd’allali Phn 
Oreit.ili, an idolalor whom they had lured fur n 
guide. In thi.sriiv<‘thc\ lay hid lliree davs, to avoid 
llichearcli of their enemies ; which they very nar- 
niwly eHca|H^d, and not withoiiL the assistHiien of 
more riiiracles than om* ; fur muhO say that llio 
ICoreisfi were struck with blindness, so that they 
could not find the cavi* ; others, that after JVla- 
lioinet and his conip.mions w'« re got in, two 
pigeons laid their eggs at the eiitraiiei*. and a 
spider covered the mouth of the e-ave wiLli her 
well, which made them iewk no further. Abu 
Ih'cvweiiig the imiphet in bueh imminent dan- 
ger, lM*c.ime veev sorrowful ; whereupon Maho- 
rnet ctimforled him with lliesi’ words, recorded in 
th« Koran: lie nut irrv.rlyfor (iud in with ua, 
'Their enemies Issug retiri'd, they left the eiive, 
ami set out for Medina by a hy-niad ; and having 
forhinatelv, or, as the Mahoinel.i.m tell uh, mi- 
raculously, es<‘u|M-d some who were aenl lo pur 
Mie them, arnve«l safely at that city ; whither Ali 
followed them in three days, after he had (k-ttlrd 
some affairs at .Mi*e<‘u. 

Miiliotoet Ix'ing wcurely settlefl at Medina, 
and able not only to defend liiiii'^'lf Hgainst the 
insults of his eneiTiicB, hut to attack tlicrn, la*gH)i 
lo Heiid out auiall parties to make nqjrisalii 
mi the Koreish ; the first party of no 

more than nine men, who iiitercejited and pliiri 
dered a e^iravan lieiouging to that trila*, and in 
the actam took two | risoners. Hut wluK(/>4!vla> 
lilished his affuirs very much, and was the fiiun- 
datam on which he Imiti all his succeeding 
greatness, was the gaining of the battle of Badr, 
which was fought in tiie second year the 
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Hegira, and ia ao famouii in fee Mahontetnii his- 
tory. Sornc n'ckoii no less than twenty-seven 
expeditions, wherein Mahomet was pep^mally 
present, in nine of whi<>li he gave battle, besides 
several other exianlitioiw in which he was not 
present. ^ His forces he maintained fiartiy by 
the^fontrihutions of his followers for this purfK^se, 
whiclj he dialled by tin* name of zarat^ or a/rn^, 
and tlie |Mivin^Aof which he very artfully made 
one main article of liis religion : and partly hv 
ordering a fifth part of lla* jilunder to U* brought 
into the |JiiMic treasury for tliat purpose, in wlii(‘h 
matter he likewise pretended to act by the dtvim* 
*kw dircctitm. 

In a few years, by the suecoss of his arma, 
notwithstanding he MJinetirnes came olF with the 
Worst, he consid(‘ral)ly raised his credit and power 
In the sixth year ol the Hegira lie'set^oiit with 
liOO ineii to visit the ternpK' of Mihv.i, not with 
any intent of coiiirniriing host i lit iesf but in a 
Jifjaceable nia liner. However, w hen he came to 
AI lliwleiliiui, which is situated partly within 
and partly without the sacred territory, the Ko- 
rcish sent to let linn know that ihev would not 
permit Inin to entiT M<*cca, uiili*s 8 he forced* his 
Wav : wlicreiipoii he called his tr(K»ps alsnit him, 
and they all look a solemn oath of fealty or ho- 
mage to linn, anil he resoKotl to attack the city; 
but those ol Mecca sending Arwa F.lm Masuii, 
prince ot the tribe ol 'I'hakif, as their andiassador, 
to desire peace, a truce was eoiieliuled lx*tween 
them for ten vears, by winch anv iktsoh was 
allowed to enter into a league either with iVIaluv 
met, or with the Koreisli, as he thought lit. 

Irv the seventh year ol the Hegini, Mahomet 
began to think of projmgathig liin rehgupt heyond 
the hounds of Arahi.i, and sent iiu'ssengert* to the 
nciidihonring princes, witli letters to invite them 
to ^Iullonlet.m^s^n. Nor was tins project with- 
out some success: Khosrii Parvi/^ then king ol 
Persia, received I Ur» letter with great diMlam, and 
tore it 111 u passion, sending awav the messenger 
very abriiptlv ; which, when Mahomet henrd,"lie 
Suid, Hod shall tear Ins And sihhi 

after a messenger came to Mahomet from Ibid- 
hun, king of \ aman, wh.o was a dependent on 
the Persians, to acijiiiiiiil him that he had re- 
ceived orders to send him to Khosru, Mahomet 
Jiut oil his aiiavver till t lie next inurnmg, and then 
told the inesienger it had la-en revealed to him i 
that night that Khnsru wju* slain by his son 
ISliiruveh : addiTig, that he was web assured his 
new religion and empire shnuld rise to us great a 
height us that oi Khosru ; ami tlierofore h'ul him 
odvist* Ins master to emhnice Mahornetanisni. 
The inesMMiger lieing returned, Badhan in a few 
duya receiveil a letter from Shiruyeh, iiilorining 
him ot his lather’s death, ami onlermg him to 
give tin* proplu‘t no further di»turii.mce. Wl.ere- 
uiH)n P>ailh.iii, and the IVrsiaiis with him, turned 
Mahumelans. ' '* 

U’hc emjx'ror Heraelips, as the Arabian hislo- 
. Bans assure us, reenved Mahomet’.s letter with 
great rt»s|MTt, laving it on his pillow, unti cha- 
Ibissod the ^an-r iioitourably. And some pre- 
that he would have protesscil thi.s new faith. 
Ibid he m>t been afraid of losing his emwii. 

Mahomet wrote to the same elfeet to the king 
of Ethiopia, though he had lieen coiivcrlei! liefore, 
acx*orcling to the Arab writers; and to Mokaw- 
kais governor of Egyjit, who gave the ineBseriger 
• very favourable rooeiition, and sent several 
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valuable presents to Mahomet,^ and among tRs 
rest two girls, one of wliom, nuitied Mary, iMjcame 
a great favouriU* with him. He also simt letters 
of the like purjjort to several Arab ji^nces ; par- 
ticularly one to Al Harcth F-bn Abi Shainer, 
king of Clhassan, who, returning for answer that 
he would goto Mahomet hhn.self, the prophet 
said, A/rty his kiiiffilum prrishl Another to 
Hnvvdiiu Kbn Ali, king of Vamama, who was a 
<'*hristian, and, having Niine time before j»rofessed 
Islannsin, had lately returned to his loriner faith: 
this jirince sent hai-k a very rough answiT, upon 
wliiih Mahomet cursing him, hednslHoon after; 
and a third to A I Mondar Fdm t^awa, king of 
Bahrein, vvlio embraced Mahometanism, aipl all 
the Arabs of lliat country followed his example. 

The eight It year of the Hegira was a very for- 
tunate year to Mahomet. In the beginning of it 
Kiialtif Pbn al Widid and Amru 1 ' on ul As, 
Imth exrellent soldiers, the lir.st of wh(«in after- 
wiinls eompiered Syria and other eimntries, and 
the l.itler Fgvpt, lieeame proseivtes le Mahoinet- 
aiiisin. And soon after ihe prophet si rit ^lOOn 
men against tlie Hreciaii torees, to levenge the 
doalh of one of his ainhassadors, wdio, Uang sent 
to the govrrnor ol Bosr.i on tlw same errand as 
those who >nt to tile ai'ove-ineMlioni d princes, 
Was slain i an Arab of the tnlie ol t diussan, at 
Muta, a h v n in the territory ol P)alka, in Syria, 
aliout three days’ journey castwanl trom Jeiiisa- 
lein, near which town lliev encountered 'J'he 
Hn*eians being vasiK superior in mmihi r, (lor, 
iiieindmg the ailxiliarv Arabs, tliey h.id an army 
of lUtMHKI men,) the NTuIu anetaiis were repulsi'd 
in the first attack, and lost snceeVsivelv three of 
their generals, VIZ. Zeid Kbn 1 larelh.i, Malioiiii’t’s 
'Trei d-niaii ; Jas.sar, the son of Ahn 'I'alel) ; and 
Ahiluliti Fbn Rawaha : but K haled Khn al Walid, 
sm eeeiiing to the eonwnaiMl, overtlirew' f he ( i reeks 
with great slaiigliter, and hronglit away ahun- 
daiiee of rich spoil : on iHTaMon of vvhii li achori 
Mahomet gave him the title of SiiJ' unn 
Allah^ “one ol the swords ol tJod/’ 

III this year also Malioinel took the eily of 
Mecca, the inliahilaiits whereol had broken the 
truce concluded on twai years heh re ; lor the 
Irila* of Beer, who were eonleilerali « with the 
Koreisli, attacking those of Ko/uuh, who were 
allies of Mahomet, killed several id’ thejn, lieiim 
sup}K>rted in the action by a party of the Ki.reisH 
themselves. 'T'lie conseqiiriice of this violation 
was soon aj)prehende<l, and Ahn So.-ian himself 
made a journey to Medina on puT[H)hi' to heal the 
brencli and renew the truce, hut in v.un ; for 
Mahomet, glad of this op]ii)rtunity , relnscfl to 
sir him; whereupon he applied to/ilai Beer and 
Ali; but Ihev giving him no answer, he was 
obliged to nduni to Mecca as he came, * ^ 

Mahomet immediately gave ord* rs for prepani- ' 
tioiis 111 ta' made tliat he might Hurjvrisi' the 
Meocoiis while they were uiiprovidid lu reei'ive 
him: in a little time he la’gan his march thither; 
and hv the time he caiiM' near tlie city, his iorces 
wen» increasi'd to ten thmisand men. 'I’liose of 
Mecoa iio(|rH'iiig in a comh'iuii to defend them- 
jH'lves against so forinidalile an army* sulTi'iidered 
at disen tion, and Abu Sosijm savtd iiLs life by 
turning Alahometan. Alxmt twi;nly-<’iglit of 
the idolaters were killinl by a parly uiuler the 
coinuiand of Khaleil ; but this bapjiened con- 
trary to Mahomet’s orders, who, wlien he ^ntcfcd 
tho town, |)ardoued all the Koraishon their auV 
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muRrion, except only six men and four women, 
who were more o1moxi<Nis than ordirmry, (some 
of them havinff H|>o«tati/.ed,) and were aolemnlv 
j>ro 0 crihed ITy the prophet himpkdf; hut of these 
no more than one man and one woman were pu! 
to deiifh, the rest ohtaininpr mnlon on tht^ir em- 
bracing Mahouietanisin, and ono of the women 
making he^ escajH*. 

The renuiinder 4)f this venr Mahomet etn- 
ployed in dj'Htroyinrr the idolein and round Metva, 
sending sevend of the generals on expeditions f4*r 
that purpose, am] to invil4Mhe Andiato Islatnisrii: 
wherein it is no wonder if lliey now met ^ilh 
HueceHs. ^ 

Tke next year, lu'inji the nirdli of the TIegira, 
tile Atahoinetans eall Im* tjrar of ^ inbasifioft ; tor 
the Andn had Unm hitherto expeetjng like issue 
of the l)etw<'(‘n Mahomet an4l llie Konash ; 
hut, as ^f)on as that tiaU*, tfie priueipa! of tikc 
wlkoie n^ti(Uk, and the gtiinifie d4‘seen(]ardK 4)f 
IshkrU4d,^ whcnie pr4T<igati\4‘K none (W/i*red t(» dis- 
pute, had sidaniltivj, IImw were s.dis/ied that if 
was not in timir j>4»\vi*r tooj»|>os4* IMalsomet; ami 
therefon* h« g,in ‘o eotike in to him in gr4Mit nuni- 
Is'rs, aru! to .-.I'twl 4'mhassu s m make llu-ir >»ul»mis- 
Hions to him, l«a]i l(» Mi'e ai, whiit* he staid i1i 4T4‘, 
and aKo to M(*(!iin, whither he r4‘liirn4‘d this 
>ejir. Among the rest, li>(’ kings 4»r the trihe 
of ilamvar iiro(ess<'(l Mahomelanihni, aiitl sent 
ainhaHS,ulors to uotif\ tlu* s,iine. 

In the tenth v<'ar Ah was simt into ^’uman to 
projwgate the M<diuni«'tan faith th4T4' ; and, /is it 
IS said, coiivort4‘d tin* whole trdn' 4»f llaintlaii in 
one day. 'I’he'ir examp!4‘ w’as (jiiieklv followed by 
all the inhabittfnts of (hat pnninee, except (mly 
those of Najran, wdio, Iwing Christians, rluwe 
rather to pas tritail4\ 

d’lius was jMaiioinrtanism estahlislie4l, anil 
idolatry rooted out, evi-u in Mahomet’s Idetiine, 
(for hcdiivl the next year,) thmugliout allArahia, 
except only Varn.irna, wdiere Alosi'dama, who 
Bet up alsoasa prophet, as Mahomi't’sVompi’titor, 
hail a great party, and wn? nf»t ri'iluenl till the 
kahfat of Abu ibvr ; anil tin' Andis Iw-ing then 
united in one faith, and under om- jirinee, liiuiid 
themselves in a eomlition of making thosi' ron- 
quests which extejided the- Mahometan faith over 
HO gri'at :i part of th»* wmriil. 

1. .yfahometans^ tenctii of the. — The Mahome- 
tans ilivide their reli-non info two gem’ral jiarfs, 
faith and practice; of whii’h the drst is dixiijed 
into six distinct lirani'hcs; IJela f in t «od, iii his 
angels, in his Seri; tim*s, in his prophets, in the 
resurrection and fin.d judgment, and in (iislV -ih- 
BolitU^ decrees. 'The [loinU n’laling hi jiraetwe 
are, jirayer, vvith washings, &c. alms, fasting, pil- 
grimage to Mewa, am] cin’umeision. 

Mahuinofan faifh. — 1 . That l>o(h Ma- 
honu*t, and thieie among his followers who are 
r»‘rkone<I ortlioilox, had and eontiriue to have just 
and true nolii/ns of Cb/il and liia attrilmres, ap- 
mars so plain from the Koran itself, and nil the 
Mahometan divines, that it would l>e loss of time 
to refute those who suppo-si* the < iod of Maliornrt 
4o lie diflerent from the true (bnl, ancymly a fic- 
titious deity or idol of his ow'n iTeaf uui. 

*2. The existence of angels and their purity, I 
are absolute^v r(*quired to la? Mieved in the Ko- 
ran ; and he is reckoned an irifi/lel who denies 
there art* such beings, or hates any of them, or 
amertil any distinction of wxes amono them. 
They beVi^- them to have pure and subtU; 
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bojlies, rreah'd of fil^ ; that they neifher fiffr 
! drink, nor^mipsgafe theirg|KTieti ; that tiuwhavii' 
various forms and ofTuys, some adoring Glod in 
dillyrent ymslures, other% singing praises to him, 
or iiiterceibiig far mankind. Thtw hold, tliat 
some of them an* employed in writing down the 
actions of men ; others in carrying th© throne of 
(toiI, ami other servii’cs. ^ * 

5. As to the Scriptures, tlie MHhometans are 
tauglif hv (111* Koran, that Coil, tn ilivers ages of 
the worlil, gave revelations of his will in writing 
to several prophets, the whole and cxery tino 
of which it IS ahsoliitely iH’i'essary for a good 
Moslem tobelwwe. ^i’lie iiuinher of tlwse sacred 
iNioks were, m-eonling to them, one hundred and 
fiiur; of which ten were given to Adam, fifty ^to 
Si‘tli, thirty to I'dns or Kiiocli, ti*n to Ahrahain ; 
iiml the /»th^r lour, being the I’eritateuch, th« 
IVdIriis, till' t losjM‘1, Hirnl the Korun, were huc- 
cessively lii-lixi n'/l (o Moses, David, Jesus, and 
Mahomet: which last laMiig the w’/d of the pro- 
phets, those revrliitions am now closi il, ami no 
more are to la* experfi'd. AH Ihi'se ilivine hookSi 
4*X4vpt the tiair last, thi’v agi4*4* to la* now entirely 
lost* luid ihi'ir eoiilioits unknown; thoiigli tho 
Sahiaris have Heveral hooks which tlii'y attnhulo 
to some 4)1‘ the antishluvian prophets. y\nd of 
tlu'M* four, the I’4‘nt.kt4'uch, 1 'sa lies, and t uispi’l, 
th<*\ HJiv, have, nivliTgone sti inan> ullenilifuis anil 
corruptions that tlwaigh tla ii' rnav possiMy bo 
some part ol the tnu* wiwd of ( ioil therein, yet 
ii«)er4’<lit IS to be gi'cn tf)tli4‘ pri*s« ni eopii-sm iho 
hiimls of tike .lews ami ( 'linstians. 

4. 'J'ho uutkilHT of tlie ))rk>phetB whicli havo 
lieeii Iriun time to time si'nt by (bsl into tho 
worbl, ainourits to no li'ss than 22 1, IKK), aei'ording 
to one I^ahoni4-t!in tradition • or to 121, (KK), ac- 
cimlmg t4) amither; among whom 515 xverc apon- 
lles, sent with H(M*4*ial eiui.uiissiims to nrlaitn 
mnnkiiid from iiilkleJity ami siipi'rstilion ; and 
siv i>l iIhtu hr/kiiglit now laws 4)r disiM'imntionH, 
which sii4reMsi\«»lv ubrogalod I hi* prceediug : theRO 
wen* Ailam, Noah, Ahraham, .Xtoses, ji’sns, and 
Malmmi't. All the projihi’ts in general, the Mu- 
iiometaiih hehevo to have Iwen Iri-e Irom great 
hills anil errors of consi'qiienei*, and nrulessnrs of 
one ami tho same ri’ligii/ii, that is, Islamism, not- 
witlislandmg the dillen'nt laws and inhlilutioriH 
w'liK h they ohserved. 7’hi*y allow* ol ilegreca 
iinio'g; them, and holil some of them to la* more 
evei'llent anil honourahle than oIIiitk, '^J'hi* first 
place they give, to (he revealers and estahlish- 
ers 4*f new diHjHUistilioni^ and the iu*xt to tho 
a; oalle.M. 

In this F^reai number of jirofihets they not only 
reckon ilners patriarchs and ihthoiih nam<‘d ia 
Scripture, but not nrorrlrd uHiave he<*n prophets 
(wdierein (ho Jewish and ChrLstinri writers havo 
sometimes kxl the way,) as Aila/ri, iSeth, JiOt, 
IshniHel, Nun, Jiwhiia, iNcC. and intro/lm-e some 
of them under ilill’erent names, as ivnor//, Htbcr 
anil Jrthro, w'ho are railed in the Koran, 

Hud, ami Shuaib: but wi vend others whoso 
very names d” aojiear in Scripture (liiouf^U- 
they endeavour to finef aoine mTsons there to fax 
lbi*rn on,; as Saleh, Khedr, rihu’lken, &c. 

5. '1 he bi‘lief of a general resurrect 'on and a 
future jodirraeiiL 

"J'he lime of the reHurrection the 
allow to he o i/erfect w'oret to all but God alone; 
the angel ( tabriel hiniM'lt acknowlciiging bin ig- 
nurauce in liiis point, when Mahomet aHked him- 

W 
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it. However, th^ Ay the approach of 
that day may be known from certain mgna which 
are to precede it. 

After examination n past, (the account of 
which is too lun^ and tedious for this place,) and 
every one’s works weighed in a just balance, they 
that mutual retaliation, will follow, according 
to which every creature will take vengeanr4! one 
of another, or have sntisfaction inade-them for the 
injuries which they have suffered. And, since 
thqrc will then be no other wav of n'turning like 
for like, the manner of giving this satisfaction will 
be by taking away a proportional part of the good 
works of him who oiiertnl the injury, and adding 
it to those of him who sufllTcd it. Which being 
done, if the angels (by whose ministry this is to 
lie fierformeil) say, Ijord^ ire have friven to every 
one his due, and there re mainrlh nf*thif person's 
good works so much as ^qvfdlelh the weight of 
an ant^ Go<l will, of his mercy, eainc it to he 
doubk'd unto him, that lie may be admitted into 
Paradise ; hut if, on the contrary, his ginal works 
be exhausted, and there rcnuiin evil works only, 
and then' he any who have not yet received 
satisfaction from him, Ciod will order thaf' an 
equal weight of their sins l)e added unto his, that 
he may be punished for them in their stead, and 
ho will kc sent to hell laden with laith. 'I'hia will 
be the method of Gwl’s <l<‘ahng with mankind. 
As to brutes, after thev shall have likewi.se taken 
vengeance of one another, he vs'ill command them 
to he clianged into dust; wicked men being re- 
served to more grievous punishment, so thatlhey 
shall cry out, on hearing this sentence passed on 
the Iirules, Would to Oody that we were dust also! 
As to the genii, many Mahometans are of opinion ! 
that flucli ot them as are true. lM'lii*vers[ will un- 
dergo the safiie fate as the irrational animats, and 
have no otluT reward tlian (ho favour of being 
converted into dust: and for this they quote the 
BUthorilv of their prophet. 

The trials heiijg over, and the assembly dis- 
solved, the \lnlu)in(-t<ins hold, that tho.se who an* 
to be ailmitted iiilo P.ir.ulise will take the right 
hand wav, imd those who are <lestined into hell 
fire will take the left' hut holli ol (hem must first 
pass the bridge called in Arahi(* Ai Siraf, which, 
they sav, i.s l.nd over the midst of hell, and de- 
serilH* to he liner Ilian a Inir, and tliarjier than 
the edge of a sword ; so that it sveins very difli- 
eiilt to coni'cive liow aiiv one shall l>c able to 
stand upt>u it; for whieh reason most of the 
sort of (he Moiazalites reject it as a fable; though 
the orthodoK think it a suflirient ])roof of the 
truth ot this artiele, that it was seriou.sly ufTirmed 
by him who never usMM’ted a fnlsehoiMl, meaning 
their jironhet; who, to add to the <lifliculty of the 

K ansage, lias likewiMC dtvlarrd, that this bridge is 
itsot on (‘iieh hide witli briers and ln>»ked thorns, 
which will, however, be no impedunent to the 
g(x>d; for they sliali [la.s.swith wonderful ease and 
Hwiftness, like liglitniiig, or the wind, Mahomet 
and his iVIosliMns leading the way; wdieivas thi‘ 
wicked, what with the sIif)|HTiness and extreme 
iiatTowiiesa of the path, llie entangling of 4ho 
thorns, and Ul« extiiiciion of the light which di- 
nxited the l^icr to Panidv^e, will soon miss their 
fooling, and ftill dow n headlong into hell, which 
is gaping boiieatli them. 

Afl to the punishment of the wicked, the Ma 
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designed fbr the reception ef ^ many diBtirft:t 
classes of the damned. 

The first, which they call Jehenan, they ssy, 
will be the receptacle of those who acknowledge 
one God, that is, the wicked Mahometans ; who, 
after having been punished according to their de- 
merits, will at length he released ; the second, 
name^l Ladkoy they assign to the Jews : the third, 
named cd Hotaina, to the Christians; the fourth, 
named al Sair^ to the Sabians ; the fifth, named 
Sakary to the Magians ; the sixth, named al Jty 
hiuy to the idolaters; and the seventh, which is 
the 'lowest and worst of all, and is called al Uavu 
yaty to the hyjKXirites, or those who outwardly 
professed some religion, hut in their *1100 rts were 
of none. C>ver each of these apartments 'they 
believe there w’ill be set a guard of angels, nine- 
teen in niimher ; to whom the damned will con- 
fess the just judgment of Goil, and Ug them to 
inteniede with him for some alleviutioij, of their 
pain, or that they may be delivered by being an- 
nihilated. 

Mahomet has, in his Koran and traditions 
been very exact in describing the various tor- 
ments of hell, which, according to him, the wick- 
ed will sufl'er both from iutcnw' heat and excessive 
cold. W‘ hall, however, enti-r into no dolail of 
them here out only observe, that tlie degreeff of 
these pai'i'. will also vary in proportion to t)ie 
crimes ot (he suflcn*r, and tin* apartment he is 
condemn, d to; and that he who is jaininhed the 
most lightly of all will lie shoil wi<h shoes of fire, 
the fervour of whieh will cause his skull to IxiiJ 
like a cauldron. 'I'he condition of these unhappy 
wretches, us the same prophet cannot lie 

properly cjdled either life or dialh ; and tlieir 
misiTv will be greatly increased by their des;iair 
of hefng ever delivered from (hat jilace, since, ac- 
cording to that frequent expression in the Koran, 
they must remain th-erein for ercr. It must be 
remarked, however, that the infidel.s alone will 
Im‘ liable to eternity of damnation ; for the Mos- 
lems, or those wdio have, embraced the true reli- 
gion, and have been guilty of heinous niiis, will 
1 r’ delivered tiienee after they shall have expiated 
their erimes by their sutlerings. The time which 
the.se lielu'vorh shall Iw detained lliere, according 
to u tradition handed down from their projihet, 
will not lie leas than nine hundred years, noi 
inon* than seven thousand. And, as to the man- 
ner of their delivery, they say that they shall be 
di-stinguished by tlie marks of prostration on 
thosi* parts of their Ixxlics with which they u^l 
to^toiich the ground in prayer, and over w’bicb 
the iirc will thend'ore have no power; and that 
U'ing knov^ii by thi.s characteristic, they wHl be 
relea.sed by the mercy of God, at tile intercession 
of Mahomet and tlie blessed : whereuixin those 
who shall have l»t*en dead will lie restorwl to life, 
08 has iH'cn said ; and thtvse whose ImkIios shall 
have contracted any sootiness or filth from llie 
llami's afid soiuke of hell, will be immersed in 
one of the rivers of Paradise, called the liicer of 
hifcy which will wash them whiter than {learls, 
Tiic righteous, as the Mahometans are taught 
to lMdievi\ Iwiving surmounted the difticultiea, 
and passad the 3iarp bridge alxive-mentioned, 
htdbro they enter Paradise, will lie refreshed by 
drinking at the pond of their prophet., who de- 
acrilves it to be uu exact square, of a • month’s 


hoinetsuM are taught, that hell i.s divided into journey in coinpiiss; its water, which is supplied 
•even stontvs or ap.u-tment8, one below ariotlier, by two pipes from al Caulhay^ one of the rivers 
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of Paradie^^ being whiter than milk or silver, and 
more otlorifcrous than musk, with as many cups 
set artmnd as there are stars in the firinament; 
of which water, whiwver drinks, will thirst no 
more for ever. This is the first taste which the 
blessed will have of their future and now near 
approaching felicity. 

Though Paradise lie so verv frequently men-, 
tinned in the Koran, yet it is a dispute among the 
MahoiiiPtans, whether ills* nlreiidy creato*!, or to 
be creatt^l hereafter ; the Motazalites and aoim 
other sectaries asserting, that there is not at urc- 
si'iit any such place in nature, and that the Pani- 
dUn which tjie righteou.s will inhabit in the next 
life will be (liderent from that from which Adam 
was exfH'IItjd. Howc\cr, the orthodox profess 
tlio contrary, maintaining that it jvas cri'nted 
even befoiuthe world, and tieserihe it, from their 
prmihct’^^a*lilionH, in the following manner : 

They s:iv it is situaUsI alKivo the seven hea- 
vens (or in the sc\entli heaven,) and next under 
the throne of trod; and, to exyiress the ainenitv 
of the place, tell in, that the earth of it is of the 
tinest \vheatdl<»wer, or of tlu; purest musk, or, as 
otliers will liave it, of saHrori; that its stOnes are 
pearls and jacinths, the walls of its buildings en- 
riched with gold and silver, nod that the trunks 
of all il.s trees are of g<ild ; among whitdi the 
most remarkiihlc is the tree called luha^ or the 
tree of happiness, ("oncerning t.his tree, they 
fihic, that it stands in the p.alace of Mahomet, 
tliongh a hniK’h of it will reach to the house of 
every true believer; that it will be laden with 
jK)rnegTanates^ra|)»'R, dates, anil other fruits, of 
surprising bigTfoss, and of tastes unknown to 
mortals. So that, if a man desire to cat of any 
fiartieulur kind of fruit, it will immedidtely he 
resented him; or, if he vduKisc flesh, birds reafly 
resRod will he set Ix'foro liim, aceonling to his 
wish. 'They add, that the houghs of this U‘ee will 
apontnneon dy b<‘nd down to the hand of the jM*rsoii 
who would g.itlwr of it*# fruiU, and that it will huj>- 
ply the, hU’ssed not only with food, hut also with 
silken garments, aihl beasts to ride on re.td \ saddUul 
and hridlctl, and adorned wiili neh trappings, which 
will hurst firtli from its fruits; nud that this tree 
ia so large, that a jiersori moimli'd on tlie fleet4-.sl 
horse would not able to gallop from one end 
of its shade to the other in one hun<lred years. 

As pleulv of water i.s one of the greatest addi- 
tions to the pie e^ant'ie.ss of any place, the Koran 
often s{K“iksof the rivers of Paradise as a priuci- 

• pal ornament tluTOtif; sonic of these rivers, they 
aav, /low with vv.iter, wane with milk, som»’ ultli 
wma, and others witli honey ; ail U\i.)g iJieir rise 
fAini tlie roolAif llic tree lulrj. 

put nil tliCKC glories will hi- eelijiscd by ihe re- 
, Bplomlcnt and ravNlung girls of Paradise, «;ulied, 
from their large black eyes, Jfur al ojfvn^ the en- 
joyment of whose company will he u principal feli- 
city of the faithful. These, tlwv say, are created 
n<^ of clay, as mortal women are, hut of jmre 
musk; being, as their prophet often aflirms in 
hitt Koran, free from all natural' iujpuritifx?, de- 
fects, and inconveniences inci.di nt to the sex ; of 
tlie stricU^st modesty, and accludeil from public 
view in pavilions of hollow i>car?r?, m largo, that, 
•3 some tradulions have it, one of them will tie i;o 
less than four pajasangs for, aa others say, sixty 
’•miles) Jong, and as many W>ad. 

■ The name which the Mahometans usually 

* give tQ.this' hapjiy oiansioii is al Janna!, or, 
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** the Crarden and*aomotuno6 they call it, wil/i 
an addition, Jannat al Frrdavs^ ** the Gardipn 
of Paradiw*;” Jannat Adaii^ “the Garden of 
Kdeu,” (though tlwy gonarally interpret the won! 
Kdcn not according to its acceptation in He- 
brew, but '* according to its nunining in their 
own longue, whorciu it signifies “a si^ttlei^or 
p<*r|)i'tn,il Imliilation;”) Jannat al Matoa^ “the 
Garden of AlHide;” Jannat. al Afa/w, “the 
Gnrdeii ol‘ Pleasure and the like : by which 
several ap^Ndhitions some understand so m||ty 
difterent giinlens, or nt least ])laces of cUftemit 
degrees of fidicity, (for they reckon no less than 
one hundred such in all,) the very meanest 
whereof will aHovd its iTiUiihitaiits so iimiiy plea- 
sures and delights, that one would conclude thiw 
must even si.ik under them, had not Mnliornot 
decl.an'd t|}iiit*in order to qualify the blessed for 
11 full enjoyment of tli^in, Gixl will give to every 
one llu‘ rtbllitii's ofone huiidn'd men. 

t>. (Jivd’s iih.solute decree arid pntlestinntioti 
both of good and evil. 'Fhe orthodox riortrino 
is, that whatever luitli or shall come to pousa in 
fhi»^world, whether it be gooil, or wliellier it be 
had, pnxaiMleth entirely from tlie divine will, and 
is irrevivahly fyieil and reeonled from nil eter- 
iiitv in the presiTved table; God having secretly 
priaietenuiued not only the adverse nud urosjicr- 
oiH forlune of every ^vrsoii in this worlil, in tlio 
most minute parliculnrs, but also Ins f.iilh orinfi* 
delitv, liis obedieiiee or disolinlience, and conse- 
quenlly his everlasling happiness or niiserv after 
ileath ; which fate or jiredesti nation it is not poa- 
sihle by any fon*sighl or wisdom to avoid. 

II. Jfrligiouy prartirr, 1. 'J'he first |K>intvi9 
^prayer, u^ider which arc also conqirchi nded tiueso 
legal washings or nnrificalions whieh ^re neceii- 
K.iry preparations tnereto. 

For the regular [lerformnnee of the duty of 
pniyer among the Mr hornet iiiis, it is requisilr, 
while they pray, to turn their faces lowarus the 
temple of Mecca ; llie quarter where the same is 
situated being, for that reason, poiuteil out within 
their mosques by a uiclic, which they call al 
Mrftrub and witiiout, hy the aituiilion of Iho 
doors opei dug info the galleries of the steeples : 
there are also tables ealeulnted for the ready fmd- 
iug out their Keblali, or part toward'* Which the> 
ought to pray, in placi’s wdu re they li.ive no 
olhe> Hlireehoii. 

% Alnn are of two sorts, and vof antary. 

The ahn.f are of indiH[»'ns'ilj!e obligation, 
Iving comma riried by the law, w’hicli directs and 
dctenniiies both tlie portion vvbicb is to be given, 
anil ofwbat tilings it imgbl to consist; but Ibe 
votunlary uhn't are left to every one's hlsTty, l«) 
jrive moie or less as he shall Ree. fit. l*hc foriei r 
Kind of alms mmuc, think to be pro|HTly called 
:ncaty and the latter nadaiot^ though this iuiiih: 
l»e also Irequcutly given to the legal alms. 'J’hey 
are called z?ca/, eillwr liccause they hia(nhei\ 
marfs store hy drawing down a blessing ibereon, 
and prislucc in his wiuT the virtue of liberality ; or 
b«*caiis<c they purify the remaining part of orie’a ‘ 
sulwtane4* from ]H>lliilion, and tlie siml from the, 
filth of uvariw ; and nadakal^ Is cau.se they are a 
proof of a man's sincerity in the worship of God. 
Some wnters liave called tho legal alrrja'^>l//#« i 
hut irnprojicrly, mnee in some cfifit^ they fall 
Rhort, and in others exi*eed that pfojxnrtioiv 

3. Fn.>ting \% a duty of so great moment, that 
Mahomet u.iodto say k was the ^alr if rcl I gimi 
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an«l ilut the odour of the vhuthof him who fast- 
eth iff more gratcfU to God than that of rnusk; 
anil A1 Ghazali reckons fasting one fourth part 
of the faith. Acr(»r<iing to the Mahometan 
divines; there are thrci'dcgreefltK’fttPting : 1. The 
restraining J,he l)elly arwl other iwrta of the Inxly 
fr^i Batie'fying their lusts^ — 2. I’ he restraining 
the ears, eyes, tongue, hands, feel, and other 
inemlxvH fronf sifi. — If. The fasting of the heart 
fruni worldly cares, and restraining the thought 
tirom every thing besides God. 

*4. The pilgrimage to Mecca is so necessary a 
iK>int of practice^ that according to a tradition of 
Mahomet, ho who dies without performing it, 
may as well die a Jew or a ('hrihlian ; and the 
sanift is expro'isly commanded in the Koran. — 
♦See Pii/inr.tA(.K. 

1)[. AhihojnrtnniHm, cam^CN of /Vo; pirrens of 
The rapid sincA^iK whichealtended the propaga- 
tion of this new religion was owing tQ-cuuses that 
are plain and evident, and must remove, or 
rather prevent our aurprisp, when they are atten- 
tively eonsidered. 'rhe t<*rror of Mahonal’s 
arms, nn<l the repeated vietoru-s which were gain- 
ed by him and his miceeHSora, were, no dou!* the 
irrertihtihle arguments that persua«kv1 such nuilti- 
tudr^ to embrace his religiim, afnl snhniit to his 
dominion. Besides, Ins law was artfully and 
luarvelluiislY udajited to the corrupt nature of 
man ; and, in a mosl j^articular manner, to the 
manners ‘and opwiious of the Kasterii nations, 
and the vices to which they were naturally ad- 
dicted : for the articU-s of filth which it pn^posed 
were few in number, and extremely siniide; and 
tbe^ duties it required wore neitller manv nor 
tlifficult, nor such as were iiieompatible with the 
empire of ajipetiteM and passions. It is to he oh-' 
served fifrtlu’r, that the gross ignorance under, 
which the Anbhins, Syrians, Persians, ami the 
greatest part of the laishTn nations, laliouriHl 
at this time, rendered lUiUiv an easy prev tg the 
artifiee and eloqiwuee of ihis hold ixlventurer. 
'Fo these eausea »)f llie progress of Mubomet- 
urlism, we mav ruld the hitter (h^sensions and, 
cruel urumasities ihal reigned among the (‘hris- 
tian seels, piUicuIurly the Gn'eks, Nestorians, 
Kutvcliiaus, and Monojdivsites ; dissrnslons that 
filJetl a gi'Hot part of the I’ast with curmi^je, a«- 
Mssin.ilious, and sueli deli stable enormities, ns 
rendered the >ery luiiue of ( 'luistianity odious to 
many. We might add here, Ihnt Ihe Monophy- 
sites and Nuftorijins, full of rt^seiitrpent against 
the (iri'oks, from whom they liad sulfered the 
hittv'rest and most injurious tri'atrrient, nssistod 
t!uj Arabians in the conquest of several jiro- 
vin^Ts, into which, of consei|uence, the religion 
of Mahomet was afterwards intnxluceil, Otlier 
clauses of the aiullen progress of that religion w'ill 
liatuirally lu-cur to such as consider attcntnelv its 
spirit and gtmias, mid the state of the world «t 
this time. ♦ 

IV. Mahomeiornjm, itubrcrffwn of — Of things 
yet to coino it is dirtlciilt to say any thing with 

I irotdsion. Wo linve, however, some reason to 
vlieve, frijtu the aam'ct of Scripture prophecy, 
that, (riuniiihant as fins w'ct lias been, it snail at 
last come to nought. As it arose as a scourge to 
Christendom about the tiine that Antichrist ob- 
fistliied a temjHvral dominion, so it is ho^ iinprolia- 
|kle but they will have their downfall nearly at the 
tiiinc ft^iiM].. The ninth chapter of Rrvolationg 
aeoiM to refer wholly to tliis uupo«>turei "the 
260 
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four ani^lfl were loosed,” says the prediction, l5th ^ 
venie, "which were prepared for an hour, and n 
day, and a month, and a year, for to slay the third 
pailt of men.” I'his periotl, in the^language of 
prophecy, mokes 391 years, which being added 
to the year when the four angels^were loosed, 
will bring ur down to 18^14, or therealiouts, for 
the final destrurtioi) oT the Maliomctan empire. 

It must lie confessed, however, that though the 
event is certain, tl»e exact time cannot lie easily 
ascertaineil. PHdeaux^a Life of Mahomet ; Mo- 
sheim'8 Eccl. Hist. cent. vii. ch. 2; Salehs Prc~ 
iiiftinary Discourse^ prefixed to his English 
translation of the Kwan ; Simpsov^s Key to 
Propk. sect. If); Bishop .Vcic/on,’ Mrdc^ and 
Gill, on Rev. ix. ; Miller\' Projmgalion of 
Christianity, vol. i. ch. 1 ; White's ^sn mons at 
Bonipton Lrr. f Enr. Brit.^; Posterns Mahomet- 
an ism Un re tied. * 

M A KK V< )LENCE is that disjxiaftii^nof mind 
whiidi jncliuch us to wish ill to any ja'cson. It 
dim'overs itself in frowns ami u lowering counte- 
nance; in uncharitableneas, in e\il sentiments; 
hard speceluys to or of its object : in curbing and 
rcvilirijr ; and doing inischicf either with open 
violence or secret spite, as far as then; is power. 

MAT ' ‘E is 11 settled or deliberate determinn- 
tioti t<v; k nge or do hurt to another. It more 
tVequmiily neuotes the dispijuilion of inferioT 
minds toe^erntc every purjKise of mischief within 
the nioio limited cirtdc of their ahilUie.s. It is a 
most hiteful temper in the tight of (!od, Htrictly 
forbidden in his h<4> word, L"ol. iii. 8 — 12, dis- 
graceful to rational creatures, and every vviiv 
in.mieal to the spirit of Cluistiai^W, Mutt. v. 44. 
See CiiAKiTY, Lovk. 

MATJGffrrV, a disjKisition obstinately bad 
or maliv’ious. Malignancy ami malignity are 
words iiearK' synonymous. In some cdnncxi[>na 
malignity mt her more pertinently applied 
to a rdlical dopravitv of natim' ; and malignancy 
to inrUrntiov'i of this d< pruvity in temp'cr and ' 
Ciuulucl in )>:irtloular instances. 

MAN, R being eoe.sisting of a rnlional soul 
and or 2 ani'’Rl bal y. By some he is dalined thus ; 
"He i> the hciul of the animal creation; a l>eing 
who fee la; reflects, thinks, contrives, and nets; 
w ho has the power of changing his place upon 
the ewrlh at pleasure ; w'ho jhismsscs the I'ueulty 
of cnmmunieating his thoughts by meiins of 
speech, and who has dominion over all other 
creatures on tho face of the earth.” V'e shall 
here present the reader with a brief account of 
bis formation, s}>ecic 0 , and difierrnt ^te, 1. Hiis 
formation. Man was made last of all the crea- 
tures, lieing tlie chief and master-piece of the 
wliole creation on earth. He is a* eoinfamdium 
of the cteation, and therefore is sometimes coiled 
a microcosm, a little world, the world in rniiiia- 
tiirej something of the vcgeUihle, animal, and 
rational world iiieet in him’; spirit and matter; 
y^a, heavqn and earth centre in him ; he is the 
iiond that connects fliem Iwlh together. The 
constituent nnd essential ]iart8 of man created by 
God are two; btidy and soul The one wnsmacJe 
out of t'bAUist ; the oduT was breathed into hiid.^ 
The iKxly iafornurd with the greatest precision nnd 
•exactness; every moscle, vein, actery, yea, the 
least fibre, in iU jTOjier place ; all in jbst proportion 
and symroetiy, iri 8ul»serviency to the use of each 
other, and for the good of tlie whole, Psak cxxix. . 
14. It is also inude envt, to dUtiiiguish it firom . 
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ttfc (bur-footPil ariinialB, who l<H)k (lown\%'ari1 to 
thti earth. Alan was made to look upwuni to 
thn hoavpiis, to conlemplate them, and tho plorv 
of God dis|idave<l in thrin : to look up to God, to 

wof hip GuJore him. In the Grti’k Itimruapre, 

tuar hu.s Ijia nmiie, avip^sre;; from ttifning and 
looking upwards. The situI i« the other ]iart of 
man, whieh U a suhsUnee or sulMistrnee ; it is not 
an aoeidentj or qiuhtv, inlierent in a subieet; hut 
Cdpubit; ol snl)M4.ting without the bodv. It is a spi- 
ritual suh't.iriee, iiniii iterial, inimortnl. Sv'e Soin.. 

2. Matu, <l{ffrtrnt sprrirs of. — Aerordiu<j to 
Linmeiis and ihiilon, there are six difVerf'ntlpe- 
cit'a among nraiikind. The first are thosc^ under 
the Pt^ar regions, and conipreliend the liapland- 
era, tne Ks»p\iiinux Indi.ma, the Samoied 'I’ar- 
tars, the iiihahilanls of Nova T^embla, Rorau- 
di.ins, tlie ( rn'cnlu rulers, and the iH'opleof Kuiiit- 
The visig(' of men in tliese eountries 
Ls large and brttad ; the n<»s(* ilat and short ; the 
eyeH of a vellowisli brovvii, ineliningto hlaekness; 
the eheeiv-lnHu s extremely hi'jh ; the mouth 
large; tlve lips thick, and turning outwards ; the 
voice thill, and squeakihg; and the skin a dark 
grey eolour. They are bhort in stalure, the 
generality lu-iiig ahoiit four feet high, and the 
tallest not mor*' than five, 'i'liey nr# ignorant, 
stupul, and sujK'rstiiious. — 2, 'i'ln‘ seeond are the 
Tartar race, eompreheiiding the Chini'se and 
Japanese. 'I’lii'ir eoiinteiiaiu'es an* broad and 
wrinkli'il, even m xuulh; tle ir noses -.hort aiul 
Hal ; their eves little, clieek-hories high, teeth 
large, complexions olive, and l!ie hair black.— 
3, The tlunl are the H^Hitlieiii Asiatics, «»r inhahi- 
tanUj of IndiH.' Tlo'se are of a sksider shafK*, 
long straight black hair, and gmierally Roman 
noses. 'J hey are slothful, submissive, cowardlv, 
and eireminiiie.— 1. 'I'he negroes of Atiiar eon- 
Btitule the fiiurtli striking variety in the human 
siK^cu's. 'riiey are of a hliiek ciilour, Jiaviiig 
(Towny soil liair, •^liort and black; their lH*ard« 
often turn grey, and soimgiims white: their 
noses arc fiat and short; their- lips thick, and 
their teeth of an ivory wdiiteness. ^riiej»e have 
lieen till of late the uiilifippy wretches who have 
been torn from tli<‘ir lainihes, fiends, and native 
lands, and eorl/^iglled for life to niisi’rv, toil, and 
bundiige; imil trial by tlie wise, polished, and 
the Christian inhaliilants of Kurope, and, aliovo' 
all, by the monsters of Kngland!!— 5. The na- 
tives of Ameri.M are the filth rac<5 of men ; tliey 
are of a copper colour, w ith hliuik tlik k straight 

• hair, fiat ihises, high cheek-bones, and sinull 
eyes. — (i. riu* Kuropcans may be consideri'd ns 
tho alxth and last varii'ty of tho human kind, 
whose featmvii we need not describe. The Eng- 
lish are consi len.-d us the fairest, 

3! .Wa», ihifvrcnt kialcn of . — The slate of man 
'has been divided into fourfold : his primitive State ; 
fallen state ; gracious state ; and future state. 
1. Hia state of innoumre. God, it is Baid,.nmiie 
man upright, Reel. vii. ; without nsiy ifn[jer- 
fc^oii, corru[)tion, or principle ol corruption in 
his body or soul ; with light in his understanding, 
holiness in his will, and purity in his directions. 
This constituted his original righteousness, which 
was universal, both v^ith reSfieiTt to the subject of 
it, the whole sian, and the object of it, the whole 
law. Being thus in- a state of holiness, he was 
necessarily in a state of happiness. He was a 
•▼ery glorious crealum, the tavourite of heaven, 

* the lord*of thc-world, posseasing jierfi^et tnnKjuillity 
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in his own brenst, ahd immortal. Yot he waft not 
without law; for to the law of iiuturO) which 
inipn ssed on his heart, God sufieradd^ a |xieitivo 
law, not to eat of llu^ fo^udden fruit, Gen. ik 17. 
under the {H'lialky of death natural, sfiiritual, and 
eternal. Had he oUwed this law, lie might have 
had reas4)n to expect j;hat he would not oiily ha>’f» 
liad the cniitimiance of liis natural and spiritual 
life, but have lieen transported to the upjier nara* 
disc. *J, Ifis full. — Alan’s righteousness, now- 
ex er, though universal, was not immutable, aatlro 
event has proved. How long he lived in a 
of innocence cannot easily be Rscertained, ycl 
nio^ sufn>ose it was but u very short time. The 
positive law which (Jotl gave him he broke, by 
eating the forbidden fruit. 'The consec^uenee of 
this evil art whs, that man lost the chief gocxl; 
his nature vVtiB corrupted ; his powers deprax'ed, 
his ImmIv Aihjeet to corf uption, his soul cxiiosed to 
misfry, Ida |jostcnty all involved in ruin, subject 
to eternal coiid(>mnatiou, and fiir ever incapable 
to restore themselvi's to the favour of G(h), to 
obey liis e.oiiimands ^H*rfeclly, and to satisfy his 
jnsbee, t lal. hi. ; Rom. v. ; turn. iii. ; Eph. ii.; 
Rom. hi. paKidm. See Fall. — 3. //w rrcorcry. 
— Although man has fiiUcu by his inh^uily, yet 
he is not left finally to [s'riKh. The"! )iviiio ladn^, 
foreseeing the fall, in infinite love and mercy iiiaJe 
provision lor his relief. Jesus ( 'lirist, according 
to the divino piiqiose, came in the fulness of time 
to 1h’ his Saviour, and, hy virtue of his sufi'erings, 
all wlio Indicve are justilied trom the curso of tno 
law. By the iiifluenecs of^tho I loly Spirit ho is 
regenerated, utiiled to Christ by liiith, and sano- 
tili(‘d. 'I’rue lM*luwers, therefore,’ live a lifo of 
^do|Hmden^« on tho promises ; of regularity and 
ohctUence In God’s word; of holy joy and jxmeo; 
and have a liope full of iinmorfidity.— 4. ifuif^ur 
lure ttUiic . — As it resj) 0 (‘t.s tho ini|s>nitent, it is a 
state of hoparation froiiiGiKl, and eternal piinish- 
riwnt, ATiftt. xxv. 4(». But tho righteous shall 
rise to glory, honour, and everlasting joy. IVtho 
former, death w'ill la' the introduetion to misery j 
to the latter, it will W tho admission to felicity. 
All will lie tried in the judginent-rfay, and si'ri- 
lence pronounced aceordingly. The wicked will 
be driven away in his, wickedness, and tho righ- 
teous In' saved with an everlasling salvation. But 
as these subjerts are treated on elsewhere, wo ro- 
f(T tlsi reader to the artudes Ghac'k, Hkaven, 
Hki.i., Kin. Hartlcf9 Obscrcatwiia on Man; 
ISohiurfs Fuurftld SLdJc ; Kainifb'ft SluUchco of 
the HLHory of Man ; Lock*’- on Vnd. ; fteid on 
the Adi re and Inivltvctval Powers of Man; 
WollasLon'^ /HcUgwn of Nature ; Harrises Phi» 
losophir.nl Arran gcmenls. 

MAN KM LEES, or MAViniKANs, {Marh- 
churi\ a sect of ancient hcrelics, who ussciKhI 
two principles; so called from their author A^ane*. 
ox Maniehoiu^y a PiTsian by nation, and educjited 
anfK)>ig the Alagyfedng himself oncof/hal iiurn- 
lier Is'lbre ho eirinrac^I Christianity. 

This liereA^ bad its first rise aouut the yc^ 
377, and s^a-cad itself principally in Aratvia, 
Egypt, and Africa. Bt. EpiplianiuH,^ho treats 
of it at large, observes that the true name of this 
heresiarch was Culirkms; and that he cl^n^ed 
it for Manca^ which in the Persian or Bai^IGntah 
language signifies xesscL A rich widow, whose 
servant he had been, (lying without issno, loft him 
stores of wealth ; after winch he aasun^l the title 
of the aposUCf or envoy of Jesm Chrid 
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MaiUM was not conten&d with the quaRty of 
a^tle of Jesus Christ, but he also assumed that 
of the Paraclete, whom Christ had promised to 
fend ; which August! lO explains, by saying, that 
Manes endeavoured to (xu'SKade men that the 
Holy Ghost did personally dwell In him with full 

S ltbority. He left several disciples ; and among 
hers, Addas, Thomas, and Hermas. These he 
sent in his lifetime into several provinces to preach 
his doctrine. 

Manes, having undertaken to cure the kinj^ of 
I^ersiu’s son, and not succeeding, was put m pnson 
upon the young prince’s death, whence lie made 
his escape ; but he was uppndiended soon after, 
and flayed alive. 

However, the oriental writers cited by D’Her- 
belot, and Ilyde, tcU us that Manes, after having 
lieon protect^ in a singular manfler by Honniz- 
das, who succeeded SajKl^r on the Persian throne, 
but who was nut able to defend hici, at length, 
Oj^iut the united hatred of the Christians, the 
Magi, the Jews, and the Pagans, was shut up in 
a strong castle, to starve him as a refuge against 
those \^dio j)eraecute<1 him on aecount of his doc- 
trine. They add, that after the death of Hor- 
mizdas, Varancs 1., his succu'ssor, first protecUnl 
Manes, huf afterwards gave him up to the fury of 
the Magi, whose rmmtinent against hun was due 
to his having adopted the Saiktuceun principles, 
as some say ; while others attribute it to his hav- 
ing mindcil the tenets of the Magi with the doc- 
trines of Christianity. However, it is certain 
that the Manicheans celebrated the day of their 
master’s death. It has bei'ii a subject ormuch 
controversy whether Manes was an iin|M>8ior. 
The learned Dr. Lardner has e‘Xamin*Hl the argu- 
ments on both sides; and though he does niH 
chouse to deny that he was an impostor, he docs 
not discern evident proofs of it. He acknow- 
ledges that IBo was an arru^tmt philosopher, and 
a great sebemist; but whctliur he was an impos- 
tor he cannot certainly say. He was much too 
fond of philosophical notions, which he endea- 
voured to bring into itdigion, for wliich ho is to 
bo blamed ; nevertheless, he ol>8crvea that every 
bold dogmatizer is not an impostor. 

The doctrine of Manes was a inofley mixture 
of the tenets of Christianity w'ith the ancient 
iliiloso[(hy of the Persians, in wliich he had l)een 
instructed during his youth. lie combined these 
two systems, and applied and accommodated to 
Jesus Christ the charaeters and actions which the 
Persians attributed to tlie god Mithras. 

He established two jirinciples, viz. a good and 
an evil one ; the first, a most pure and subtle 
matter, wliich he called <ii^i nothing but 

good *, and the second, a gross and corrupt sub- 
stances which he called da^ness^ uotiiing but evil. 
This philosophy is very ancient ; and Plutarch 
treats of it at large in his Isis aii4 Gsiris. 

Our souls, according to Manes, were made by 
the good principle, and our bodies by tho evil one ; 
these two principles beijg, according to liim, co- 
eicmal anu independent of each other. Each of 
th(^ is Abject to the dominion of a superintendent 
Being, whose existence is from all eternity. The 
Being who presides over4he light is called God ; 
he that rules tho land of darknesa bears the title 
of hple or demon. The ruler of tho light U 
aupremoly happy, and in consequence thereof be- 
nevolent and good x the prince of darknesa is un- 
fafljppy ill hiin^f, and dottroos of rendering others 
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partakers of his misery ; and is evil and malignant. 
Tliem two beings have produced an iinmenee 
multitude of creatures resembling themselves, and 
distributed them through tlieir inspect! ve pro- 
vinces. . After a contest tetweim the ruler of 4ight 
and tho prince of darkness^ in which tho latter 
was defeated, this prince of darkness produced 
the first jiarents of tlie human race. The lieings 
engendered from this original stock consist of 
a body formed out of tlie corrupt matter of tho 
kingdom of darkness, and of two souls, — one of 
W'hich is sensitive and lustful, and owes its exist- 
ehcc to tlic evil principle ; the other rational and 
immortal, a particle of that divine light whiohliad 
been r^arried away in the contest by the ojrmy of 
darkness, and immerseil into the mass of malig- 
nant matter. . The earth was created hv God out 
of this corrupt mass of matter, in order to be a 
dwelling for the human race, that tl<*eir captive 
souls might by degriH^s lie delivered fnrtn their cor- 
poreal prisons, and the celestial elements extri- 
cated from the gross substance in which they were 
involved. With this view God prcxluccd two 
beings from his own substaiict>, viz. Christ and 
the Iloly Ghost ; for the Manicheans helil a con- 
substantial trinity. Christ, or the glorious iiitel- 
ligei called by the Persians Mithras^ subsisting 
in i by himself, and residing in the sun, ap- 
peau^J in due time among the Jews, clotlnxl with 
the shadowy form of a human bixly, to disengage 
the rational soul from tho corrupt Inxly, anil to 
conquer the violence of malignant matter. 7'hc 
Jews, incited by the prince of darkness, j»ut him 
to an ignominious death, which he suflered, not 
in reality, but only in appearanb^*, and aceording 
to the opinion of men. When the puriioses of 
Christ were accomplished, he returned to bis 
tlurone in the, sun, a^mointing apostil's to propa- 
gate his n^ligion, ami leaving nis follovvcTH tlw 
promise of Uie Paraclete or C oml'orter, who is 
Manes the Persian. Those souls who lieliete 
Jesus Christ to he the Son of GcmI, rt'nouncc tin* 
worship of the god of the Jews, who is the prince 
of darkness, and oliey the low's delivered by t^iriat, 
and illustrated by Manes the Comforter, are gra- 
dually purified fpfli the contagion of matter ; and 
their purification being completed, atW having 
passed through two states ot trial, by water and 
fire, first in tno moon and then in the sun, their 
bodies return to the original mass (for the Mani- 
cheans deride the resurrection of IxMlies), and 
their souls ascend to thd regions of light. Hut 
the souls of those who have neglected the salu- 
tary work of purification, pass after death into the 
bodies of other animals and natures, w hore they 
remain till they have arcomplisheil their proba- 
tion. SoHie, however, more iiervcrse and obsti* 
nate, are consigned to a severer course ol trial 
being delivereu over for a lime to the power ot 
malignant aerial spirit^ who torment them in va- 
rious ways. After this, a fire shall bn^ forth 
and consumo the frame of the world ; aod thd 
prince and powers of darkn^ sliall return to 
their primitive seats of anguish and misery, in 
w'hich tliey shall dwell for over. These mansions 
shall be surrounded by an invincible guard to pnv 
vent their ever renewing a war in regions of 
light. 

Manes borrowed many things frqm the tiw 
cient Gnostics, on which account inai\,y authors 
consider the Mankheans os a branch oi' tkto 
Gaoitica, 
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In truth, the Manichean doctrine was a astern 
wf utiilosophy raiher than of pclijjion. They 
Huiuo use of amulets, in imitation of the BasUi- 
dians { and Are said to have made p^ot^Nsion of 
natronomy and astrology. They denial that Je- 
sus Chri^ who was only God, assumed a true 
human IkhIv, am\ maintained it was only imagi- 
nary ; and therefore the^' denied his incarnation, 
death, They pretondetl that the law of 

Muses did not come from Goil, or the go<Kl prin- 
cijde, but from the evil one ; and that for this 
reason it was abrogated. They rejeeti'd almost 
all the Bjicred books in which Cnristians look Tor 
the sublime truths of their holy religion. They 
.ilitfirmpd that the Ow.' Testament was not the 
work of God, but of tiio prince of darkness, who 
was substituted by the .Jews in the y^lace of the 
true God. They ahsUiiiuMl entindy Irom eating 
the flesh of any aninuil, following lu'rcin the d(x*- 
trino of the ancient Pvthagoreans; they also 
condemned marriage. The rest of their errors 
may lie seen in St. Fynphaniiis and St. Augus- 
tine; w hich last, having liren of their set’l, may 
be presumed to have lx*en thoroughly ac<iujiinled 
with them. 

Though the Mnnicln*ea professed to Te<*eive 
the liOoks of the New Testiment, yet in eflivi 
they only tjvjk so much of (hem as suitinl with 
their own opinions. They first forme<l tothemsehes 
acertain idea or scheme of (Jhri.stmnity; and to (his 
adjusted the writings of the aixislles, pretending 
. tliat whaUwer was inconsistent with this had 
been foisted into the New Testament by the later 
writers, who wi'rc half J cw's. ( )n the other hand, 
they made fables aiul at)ocryphal Iwoks pass for 
apostolical writings; an<l even are susjiecU'd to 
have forged stnoral others, the lu-tter to maintain 
tlieir ermrs. St. Epijihanius gives a catalogue^ 
of several pieces published by Manes, and atlds^ 
extracts out of some of them. These are the* Mys- 
teries, Chapters, Gosyiel, and Treasury. 

The rule of life and manners which Manes 
prcscribcil to his followers was most extrava- 
gantly rigorous and severe. However, he di- 
vided his ditM’jnles into two classes ; one of which 
comprehended tlie perfect Christians, under the 
name of th«! eket; and tlie other the imjierfect 
and feeble, under the title of auditors or hearers. 
The clet!t were obliged to rigorous and entire 
abstinence from flesh, eggs, milk, fish, wine, all 
intoxicating drink, wcdloi'K, and all amorous gra- 
tifications ; and to live in a state of the Bcvert’st 
penur}^ nourishing their emaciated Uxlies with 
oread, herbs, pulse, anJ melons, and depriving 
tnemsclvea of all the comforts that arise from the 
moderate indulgence of natural passions, and also 
from a variety of innocent and agreeable pur- 
suitif. The auditors were allowed to rKissess 
fiiousea, lands, and wealth { to feed on flesh, to 
enter into the. lionds of conjugal tenderiiehs ; but 
this liborty was granted them with many limita- 
tioiM|: and under the slriotcst conditions of mo- 
defj^on and temperance. The general asM^mhly 
of Manicheana was headed by a president, who 
represented Jesus Christ. There were jjjined to 
him twelve rulers or masters, wdio were il»«ignf d 
to represent the tweJve apwtles ; ai^ these were 
followed by aeyenty-two liishopa, tne images of 
the seventy-two disciples of our Lord. Those 
bishops luiu prei^yters or deacons under them, 
and all \he men^rs of those relimous ordera 
were choMn o^it of the doss of tbe i^t. Tbdr 
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worship was simpPe Ind plain, and consisted of 
pmyera, reading the Scriptures, and hearing pub- 
lic discourses, at which Iwih the auditors and the 
elect were allowed to be yf<*srnt. They also oU- 
served the Christian ajirtointment of liaptism and 
the cucharist. They ke[)t the Lord*»^ay, ob- 
starving it as a fast;, and they like wise 
Easter and the Pi'iitecost. 

Towards the fourth century the Maniclieans 
eoncealetl theiiiselvi*8 under various names,^'hich 
they successively adopti'd, and chnuged in pp>- 
|;H)iiion as tliey were ilis^overed by them. Tjiu 
they asRunuil the names of Euoralitcs, Apostil 
tics, Saccophori, Hydroparustntes, Solitaries, and 
HeVl*raI others, under which they lay concealed for 
a certain lime, but could not, however, long csca{)e 
the vigilance of their enemicii. AlK)ut the ciose 
of the sixth ct'litury, this sect gained a very consb 
denible influence, particfliiirly among the Persians. 

TowardsUhe inidille of the twelfltli century, the 
sect of Manichc(‘s took a new faet^ on acc^ount 
of one Constantine, an Armenian, and an ad- 
lierer to it ; who took i]|)on him to suppress the 
rt'ading of all other l>ooks Ivsidcs the evangelists 
and file epistles of St. Paul, which he explained 
III such a manner as to make (hem amtain a new 
system of Manicheism. He entirely discarded 
ail the writings of his prodiMU'SHors ; wiecling tho 
crjimeras of tlm Valentinians and Ineir thirty 
a?oiis; the fable of Munes, with regard to the 
origin of min, and other dreams; but still retain- 
eil ^le impurities of Ibisilidcs. In this manner 
he reformed Manicheism, insomuch that his 
followers made no m'riiple of anuthomutizing 
Scythian Huddas, called also Addas and 7Vre- 
hinthf the 4^)11 U*in)X)rarios and disciiiles, os some 
say, and, according to others, the predivessors 
and masters of Manes, and even Manes himself: 

< ^onstantine being now their great a|H)st]o. Alter 
he hod seduced an infinite number of |»coplc, ho 
was at last stoned by order ol the emperor. 

This w’ct prevailed in Bosnia and the adjarx^nt 
proviii'Ts about the close of llie fiflct:nth century j 

□ lagated their doi'trinc with confidence*, and 
their religious assembiins with irrmiinity. 
MANNEllS: the plural noun has various 
significations ; as the genenil way of life, the 
morals or the habits of any iiersoti ; also ceremo- 
nial behaviour or studied civility. Good-manners^ 
accoritmg to Swill, is the art of making thcMo 
pt'ople easy with wnoin we oonverso. i'nde, ill- 
nature, and want of sense, are the three great 
sources of iD-nianncm. Without some one of 
these defects no man will bidiuve himself ill for 
want of extK*Tienc>4^ ; or of what, in the language 
of some, is called knowing the world. For tno 
effect that Clirislianily has on the manners of 
men. B<*e artide tennis ri amt v, 

MARCELLl ANS, a sect of ancient heretics, 
towards the rl^se of tlie second ccntuiy ; so calleu 
from Marcellrj of Ancym, their leader, who was 
accused of reviving the errors of Sabcilius. Some, 
however, are of opinion that Marcellus was or- 
thoflox, and that they were liis enemies, thU* 
Aria ns, who fathered their eiTors St 

Eniphanius oliberves, that there was a groat deai 
(M dispute with regard jto the real U»neta of Mar- 
cell us; but as to his followerri, it is evident iiiat 
they did not own tlie three hyiKwlases ; for Mar- 
cell us considered the Son and Holy Gliosi aa iyro 
emanations from the divine nature, nrhiep, alleff 
performing t|ieix respective o^icea, were to rotirnt 
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«^n into the flubfltance of the Father; atifl thin 
opinion is altogether incompatible with the Ixilief 
of three <jtstin<*t j^rsorw in the (ItKlhead. 

MARCIONITKS, or M ahc^iomsts, 3/ar- 
cionistcc^ :i very ancient mikI foijuliir w'ct of here- 
tics, who, in the time of F.piphanius, were spw'ail 
(»vcr rinlv, I'igypt, J’ali-s'liiie, Syria, Arabia. IVr- 
sia, ami other eoiinlries; they were thus denomi- 
nated from tlieir author Marei'.m. Marcion was 
of TN'otus, the son of a bishop, and at first rnatle 
pn)fessu)ri of tlie monastic lifl* ; Imt lie was ex- 
conMiunieated by Iii.s own father, who wuuid 
never admit him ug.nn into eomtminion with the 
church, not even on liis rejM^ntunee. On this he 
ulsiTidoned hi.s own coimtrv, and n-tired to Rome, 
where he Is'giin to bro-ieli hi/. d<»t trines. 

He lavl down fvvj) princijiles, tjjie one gootl, the 
other evil; between tlii^se lu' iiiiagiped an inter- 
mediate kind of Ib'itv, of a mixed nature, who 
was the creator of this inferior \^>rld, and the 
go<I and legislator of the Jewish nation; the other 
nations, who Worshipped a varwty of were 

supposed to la* under tin* empire of the evil prin- 
ciple. These two c<mf]i( tiii<:r j.fi\ver8 ex^-rcist'd 
Tjjjpressioiis upon r.itional and immortal souls; 
and tUerelore the .supreme (.Jod, to ilehver them 
from bondage, sent to the Jews a lltirig more 
like unto liiinself, even his Son Jesus Cliiist, 
cJothed witJi a eertaiii shadowy resi’inhlanrc of a 
body : tills eelestial lutNsen^rer was attacked bvtlie 
pnnee of ilarkness, and by the go<l id the /e\Ns, 
nut without effect. 'I'liosi* who follow the direc- 
tions of this c.eleslial conductor, inorhiy the body 
by fastings and austerities, and rerxMince the pre- 
cepts of tlie god of t4u; Je\vs and of the priiiee of 
ilarkiiess, shall alter deHth 'seend to ^he rnaiiHipiH 
of felicity and |)crfe(;tiori. T’he rule of manners 
wliich i\larcioii jarserilH'd to hi.s followers was 
cxci'ssively austere, coiitjiining an e.X|)res4s prohi- 
bition of wedliK’k, wini', flesh, and all the exter- 
nal eornfovts of life. 

Mareiorv ilenicd the ri'ul birth, incnrnalion, aJid 
pasBion of Jp.sus Christ, and heM them to be ap- 
parent (Oily. He denied the ri'surn'ction of the 
D^l/ly, an<J olloW'e»l none to be baptized biiMhose 
whi) pnMpn’eil their continence ; but tfiesc be 
gniiiled might 1 m' hapti/.od three times. In many 
things be followed the .sentiments of the heretic 
Cordon and rejcclixl the law and the prophets. 
Ho pretended I lie (Jospel ImJ Iven corrupted by 
false prophi'ts, ami allowt^l none of tlie evange- 
lists but St, laiki’, whom pJso he altered in many 
placi's, as well n« the cnisde.s of SL TjiuI, a great 
many tliirig.s in which ho thn'w ouf. In his o\^ii 
copy of lit. Li\ike he threw out the first two cha|>- 
ters entire. 

MARi/rrES, Marcita;, a sect of heretics 
ni the secomi ecnluTV, who also calleil thomseUes 
the 7>cr/et7t, and ir.ulo profession of iloing every 
thing with a great (J»*ai of lil)efty, anrl without 
fear. Thic dih lrine they Ixjrrowcd trom Simon 
Magus, who liowevfT was not their clni>f; lor 
^ they wiTe callt"! Mdi'citt’s from one Marcus, who 
conferred the priest Irkh!, and the administration 
of the fSi‘rtiineiits, on women. 
jidARCOSlANS, or Cot.onAF.^i ans, an an- 
rfmt sect in the cUuVchi m.ikiiig a branch of the 
Videntiuiuns. 

St 1ren.eitf speaks at large of the leader of this 
^fcct, Marcus, who, it seems, was reputed a gn'at 
magician. The Marcosians had a great number 
of apocrypha! booki which they held for canonical, 
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'and of tlic same authority with ours. Out of 
these they jiicked wweral hlle fables touching the 
infancy of Jesus Christ, wdiich they put ofi* for 
true historii***. Many of these fafllcs arc still in 
use and credit among the Oreek monks. 

MAR(>NrrKS, in crclesiastical history, a 
sect of eastern Christijins who follow the Symn 
rite, and are hubjeet fj) the |K)])e : their princijial 
habitation is on Mount IdbitniiH. 

Mosheim informs us, that the doctrine of the 
MiWiolhelites, condemned and explorled by the 
e^amcil of Constantinople, found a plac*;; of refuge 
aiiiuiig the Mardiiile.**, a people who inhabited 
the Mounts Libnnus and Antilibanus, and who, 
about the e,onciiif>ion the seventh aontiKty, 
w'ere called .^/£ir«/;f//e'','^ after -l/aro, their fhi<t 
bishop ; a name which thev still retain. None (he 
sa\s) of the ancient writers give anj’ account of 
the first jierson who instructed these moiintiinoera 
in the d»x‘tnm* of the Alonothelites ; it is proba- 
ble, however, from .si*\eril eireumstance.s, that it 
was Jolm Maro, wliosr* name they nditpled ; and 
that this eeelesij^tie received the name of Maro 
from hi.s huMMg lived in the rharacter of a monk 
in the famous ctmvcut of St. Maro, ujw.n the 
liord.'ra of the ( >routes, h*fore his .sellleincnt 
an. g the Mardaltes of Mount Lihainis. (_)nc 
till g is certain, iVorn the testimony of 'Tyrius 
an ! other unexceptioimhle witnesses, as also from 
tin most authentic riM-onls, \i/. that the Alaron- 
ite?' retained the opinK.ns of the Mt»nothehletf 
until the twelfth rentiiry, when, nhandoiiing and 
renouncing the doctrine of one will in ( Jirist, 

, they were re-admitted in the year to the 
r»>mnuinion of the Roman chifieb I’he moat 
learned of tlie mo<1erii Maronites have left no 
inethixl unemploved to defend their church against 
this aeeus.itiori; they have lulxnircd to prove, by 
.1 variety of ti'sti monies, that their ancestors al- 
ways persevered in the Catholic faith, in their 
attachment to tlie Roman [xmtitf, without ever 
adopting tlie doctrine ol the Monophysites, or 
JMonolhelites. Rut all their elforts are insiifli- 
cienl to prove the truth of these aswrtioiis to such 
ns have an ar«|uaiiilance with the history of the 
chureh, and the records of ancient times; for, to 
all such, the tesiimoriies they allege will appear 
absolutely lietitions, and destitute of authority. 

Faustus Nairon, a Alnronilo at tiled at Rome, 
has published an tuxilogy for Maro urul tlie rest 
of his nation. Ills tem't i^, that they really took 
their name from the Maro who lived alxiut the 
year lOOjiind of wliom nwntiori is made in Chiy- 
^slom, Theotloret, and the Menologium of the 
Greeks. He adds, that thediVijrlesof tNs Mam 
spread themselves throughout- all Syria; that 
they built several nionastericH, and, among others, 
one that Ixire the name of their leader; that^aU 
the Syrians who were not tainted witW hcr^y 
tCMik refuge among them ; and Unit for this reason 
the hen*tic8 of tliose times called them Muroiiites. • 

Mosheim observes, that the suhjeetioiBtf the 
Maronites to the spiritual jiirisdietion of iS^Ro- 
man jionti/r was agrecxl to with this express con- 
dition,cthat neither the |iO[ieA nor their viniseiaries 
should pretiMid to change or aliolish any tiling that 
rv'latcd It) the ani*iont rites, moral precefits, or ti»- 
iigiouH opinions of this ]H'op]e; so that in 
there is notliiu^ to lie found among the Maronkc^^e 
tliat savours ot popery, ifr we exceed ll^eir ottacb-/ 
ment to the Roman ponttftT, who is obliged to pky 
very dear for their friendship. ^ For.JMth!e Ma 
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ronftes Ilw in the utm()st dLstresa of poverty, un- 
der tlie tvTHiiiiical yoke of the MahomoUns, the 
bishop of Ron K* is under the nweshity of furnish- 
ing them wkli surlt subsidies as may ap|H*ase 
their opjiressors, procure a suKsistence lor their 
bishop uiul elergy, provide all ihiiiurs n'quisite for 
the Bupjmrt of their churches, and the uninter- 
rupted exerciw' of puhlic worship, and eiuitrihntc 
in general to less«*n their niUeries. It is certain 
llittt there are Marunites in Svria who still l>e- 
hold the church of Rome with the grt'atest aver- 
sion an<l iihhorrence; nay, what is still inon‘ rt'- 
‘markahle, great tiuinhers of that nathui residiflg 
in Italv, even under the eve of the iHintilf, op- 
poHod nuthoritv during the last century, and 
threw the court of R une into great perplexity. 
One ImkIv of these non-conhtrining Maronites 
retired into the valleys ol l’ie<lmont, vvhore tlfev 
joined tlie Wuldeiises; another, alsive six huii- 
dnafin tiuiiilier, vvilli a hishop and several eeele- 
siaslk'^s at their ht*ad, tied into ( \)rMUM, and iin- 
plored the protection of the Republic i»f (icnoa 
against the violence of the inquisitors. 

The Maromtes have a patriarch wlio n'sidcs in 
the inona'.terv «>f < -ariniibin, on Mount T^ihanus, 
and assumes t!ic title of patriarch of Antmch, and 
the name of 1‘etcr, as if he wniietl dt'sirous of 
Ijcinjr considered as the successor of that aposlb*. 
He is electeil by tlie <*lergy ami tlie jMsqde, ac- 
cording to the ancient <’iistom; lull, since their 
reunion with the eliurchol’ i{<»me, he is obliged to 
have a hull t)f coiiliriieOion trom the He 

kei'ps a perpiMii.il cel iluey, as well as the rest of 
the hislnips, his sulfr.igans • as to the rest of the 
cccleswslics^^jbhfv are allowed to marry Isdore or- 
diivitioii ; ainl ^et llii- m ma.slie life is in gix'at 
esteem anumg them. 'Dieir monks are ot the 
order ol St. Anthmiv, and live in the most ol>- 
ficun* jildces in the mouiiUms, far from the com-^ 
mercL* of the world. 

As to ihtMr filth, tlicv agree in the nnWi with 
the. rest of i.ic I'.astern church. Their jmcsU do 
not sav mass singly, hut all s.iy it together, staiid- 
ing rouml the altar. Thev commumeute m un- 
leavened bread; and the laitv have hitherto par- 
taken ill both kinds, ihougli the practice of omi- 
inurucatiiig in one has of late been getting footing, 
having been intr-iduced by little and little. In 
X-ent thev eat nollimg, unleKS it be two or three 
hours before sun -rising : their other fastings arc 
very numerous. 

MAH 1UA< »F', a covenant between a man and 
tf woman, in which they mutually promM; co- 
habitation, and a eoiitmu it care to promote the 
coiubxt and fiaj);>m<*Sh of each other. Ky tirovc 
thus: “A ‘iocKly ftirmeil l)etw4ru two jicrsons 
of different sexes, cfiujhj for the pn/< reatiori and 
cjlucatioii of children. * 'This union is very near 
and strict, and indeed indissoluble liut by death, 
excepting in one case; u nl ait hful news in tlie one 
to the otLer hv adultery or tornicalion, Korn, vii, 
ti; JAgt. V. 32. It is to he enUTcd into with de- 
UbflPTin, at a proper age, and with mutual con- 
oenC^as well as with the eamsent of parenla aad 
guardians under whose care Kingle jierh^^is jriuiy 
So. It is a very honourable stale, Heb. xiiL 4 ; 
being an institution of Hotl, and lluit m PunMlise, 
Gkin. iL Chriat honoufr'd marriage hy lu« jire- 
|wnce,. and at auch a solemnity wnnight his first 
^mbado, ^John ii. Monxiver, it is honourable, as 
Huniiies are formed and built ufi, the world {leo^ed 
iahahitarys^ it prevents incoiitsncnce and 
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forniration. and, wher^ the various dtitiea of it af€ 
atteiidi'd to, renders life a Wi*s.sing. 

The laws of revelation, as well aa most civilized 
countrieH, have niiule sevenJ excejitions of (Kiroons 
marrying who nrt*«nearlv nduted hy bbasl. The 
niarriage of pan'iifs and children appears, at first 
view, contrary to imtun*, not merely on accou|}t 
of the disparity of age, but of the confusion 
wliich it introducc.s into natural relations, and its 
obliging to iiumnsistciit duties ; such as rrvrrcnce 
to a son, and the daughter to Is' equa/ with t^ 
father. Nor can the son or daughter acquit them- 
selves of such inouisislcnt duties as would arise 
from this unnatiirul union. The marriage of 
brolliers and sisters, and of smne other near re- 
lations, is likewise disapjinived by reason on 
various aivoums. Jt frustrates one design of 
marriage, whicli is to enlarge U*nevolene,e and 
fneiid.slii|>, by cement iriW vuiious families in a 
elosi' alliaiKt^. And, fiirlber, were it allowed, 
young iKTsons, insfe.ul of entering into marriage 
upon mature eonsideration, with u settled esteem 
and friend.^lnp, and a pro|s‘r concern and pro- 
vision for the support and education of children, 
woul* 1)0 in danger (through the intimacy and 
aflcclion ])roduced by their near relation, and be- 
ing bre*! Uigef her') of sliding, m their incoiisiderato 
years, into those criminal liimiliarilios which are 
most di'slructive of llic great ends of marriage. 
Most nations have agreed to brand sueli marriages 
as higtiiv criminal, who ciiimol he sup(N)siHl to 
have ilerivod tia ir judgment Iroin Moses ainl the 
Israelites. It is pr<il>al>le ( iod expressly prohihiled 
these marriag<‘s in the Is'ginning of mankind, ond 
from the first h(‘ads of iamilicK the prohihition 
might be ti^nsmitti’d as a most sai'red Jtiw to their * 
(h'seeiidants. See l%Msr. 

Some have supposed from those passiigca^ 

1 Tim. iii. 2; Tit. i. (», that bishops or paslors 
ought never to marry ii second wile. Riit such a 
proliihilion would he e^ontrarv to natural right and 
the design of the law itself; neither ol' wliicli 
was ever iiittaab'd to Im* set aside by the Clospel 
dis|MMisation. It is more prnhably disigned to 
giianl against fxilygainy, and against divorC/O on 
frivolous occasions ; fsitli of which were freuuent 
among the .lews, hut coudemiied hy our Lord, 
Matt. xix. 3 — J). 

'J’he duties of this state arc, on the part of the 
husband, love, superior to any shown to any 
other js rsoii : .1 love o( complaccnev and delight, 
Prov. v. IH, lib t ‘haste and Hirigle. Provision 
for the bmqioral goraJ of the wile and family, 

1 Tim. V. 3. Protection from abuse and iiijurien, 
Ruth iii. 0; 1 Sam. xxx. h, 18. Hoiiig every 
thing that in;»v (vmlrihule to the pleasure, j)C^.Ci, 
and comfort of the wife, 1 (>or. vii. 33. looking 
her spiritual wellare, ami evi^y thing that KliaJl 
promote her eihlicatinn and felicity. The duties 
on the ]mrt of ^le wifi* anv reverence, subjection, 
ol»edieiice, assmtance, sviniiathy, assuming no 
aiitboritv, and roniinuance with him, Rph. v. 35^ 
33; Tit*, ii. 5; 1 Tim. v. Jl, JSl; Ruth i. U>. Seo 
articles Divokcip., I^akkvt. Gr(ftc'N Mur. Phiy^ 
vol. ii. p. 470 ; Palri/n Mor. Phil, clu viii. voi, i. 
p. 330; Pean'h Ckruiliaa Minister u Advice to 
a Srw-mar^’ivd Coujile ; Ouidv to flomeslic 
Htppincits; Adrantagea and Difiadvanla^t/K^ 
the AthTriage Slate ; Stennett on DomesluM />u- 
ticH ; ./ai/*# R»»ay <m AJarriage / Doddridgt?9 
Iject, 225, ‘-?34, 2G5, vol. i. ocl. cd. 

MARTYR, ill one who lays dowB bU lilh otr 
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Buffers death for the f^ike of his relij^ioii. Tfic 
word ifl Greek, ^xprop, and proficrly signifieM a 
witneas/* It is ai^phed hy way of eminenee to 
those^ who suffer in witness of the truth of the 
G<^cl. *' 

'Hie Christian church has ulmunded with mar- 
tyrs, and hisUiryis filh d with sur|)risincr accounts 
of their siriirular constancy and fortitude muior 
the cruellest torments liinnan nature was rji|Kjhle 
of Hutterinir. The primitive (Uiriatians wert‘ uc- 
cij«od hy their enemies of payiii" a sort of divine 
worsliip to martyrs. Of this we have an in^anei* 
in the answer of the ehiireh of Smyrna to the 
suggestion of the Jew.s, who, at the martyrdom 
of Polycurp, desired the heathen judge nut to 
Huffer the iMiristians to carry off hia IhmIv, lest 
they should leave their cnicilied master, and wor- 
•hin him in his stead. 'I’o which they answered, 
“ We cftn neither forsake t 'hrist nor worshif* any 
other; for vve worsliip him as the f+on of Itod; 
hut love the martyrs as the dihcijileHaral followers 
of the Ia)rd, for the great aflection lliey have 
shown to their King and Master.” A like an- 
swer was given at fhe rnartvnlom of Fnu fviohus 
in S^uin; for when the judge asked KuloLnu*--, 
his deacon, whellier he won 1(1 n<U worship Fnie- 
tuosivs, as thinking, that, timugli he refused to 
worship the heatlKui i(I(jIs, he might yet l»o in- 
clined to worship a t’hrisfian martvr, Kulogiiis 
Replied, ” I do n(»t worshijii I'nictuosus, hut him 
whom Friietuosus worshijn,” The primitive 
Christians helieved that the martyrs enjovedverv 
flirigiiliir privileges; that upon their deatli they 
were immivliately admitted to the Iwatifie vijjioii, 
while other souls waited for the completion of 
their happiness till the d.iv of judgnaMit; amJL 
that Goa would grant to their prayers the hasten- 
ing of his kingdom, and shortening tin* times of 
jWTsccution. IVrhaps tins eorisule ration might 
excite niarty to court niartyrdoni, os we lielieve 
many did. It must lie recoll(*eted, howevbr, 
that martyrdom in itself is no proof of the 
goodness of our cause, only that we ourselves 
are persuaded that it is so. " It is not the 6/oo</, 
but the caiLvf iliat makes the martyr.” (.Vctf//.) 
Yet we may consider the iiumlKT and fortitude 
of those who have sunered for Christianity ns a 
collateral proof ut len.st of its excellency ; for the 
thing for which they suffered was not a point of 
speculation, hut a plain matter of fact, in which 
(nad it Iieen false,) they could not have been 
mistaken. The martyrdom, therefore, of so many 
wise and gotxl men, taken with a view of ^hc 
whole system of Chri.siianitv, will (vrlainly afford 
•oincthing eonsiderahle in its favour. 

The churches built over the graves of fhe inar- 
tyra, and called by their names, in order to pre- 
serve .he memory of their sulferings, were distin- 
guished by the title martyr am em’/esWo, or 
memoria. 

The festivals of fhe mnrt\Ts are of very ancient 
date ill the Christian chiircii, and may be rarritHi 
Mck at Joust from the lime of Poly carp, who suf- 
fered martyrdom about the year of Christ 1(J8. 
On thof^ days the Christians met nt the graves 
of the martyrs, and odercd prayers and thabks- 

S ’ ‘ gs to God for the exum[)le they had ailbnled 
; they celebrated the eucharist^ and gave 
to the poor ; which, together with a pane- 
|nnicai oration or sermon, nnd reading the acts of 
the martyrs^ were the spiritual exercises of these 
inniyerBiries. 

m 
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Of the sayings, sulferings, and deaths of the 
martyrs, though prewTved with great care for the 
aliuve purjKMe, and to w’rve as rraxiels to future 
aged, we have lait verv little left, thil* greatest part 
of tliem having lieen destroyed during that dread- 
ful fH'rseeution which Diocl(‘<iaii carried on for 
ten years with fre.sh fnry against the (.’hristians : 
tor a most diligent st'arch was then made after all 
their l>o(>ks and pii[xM's; and all of them that 
were found were eomrnitted to the Uames. Eusi^ 
hiu'<, indeed, eoinp(M‘d a martvrology, but it 
never reached down to us; Hiui tliose since eom- 
pi/ed are extrenjcK siisj*e(‘ted. rrom the eighth 
eentnry downwards, sevenil IJreek and Latin 
authors emleavotin'd to make uji the loss, by 
('onipihng, with vast labour, aeeounts of the lives 
nnd actioi;.s of the ancient inartyrs, hut which 
consist of little else than a series of fables: nor 
are those records tliat pass under the name of 
iiifirtv rologv w'orthv of superior credit, smr45 they 
hear the most evidrait murks Uilh pf ignorance 
an/FfdM-hood. 

.MA RT\ R( )L()(jY, a catalogue or list rf 
m;irtvrs, including the liir*tor>' ol their lives and 
sufferif»*^H for tlie sake ot‘ religion. The term 
eome^ an ” witness,” and citco, or 

Xcy-., ' igo. 

'I’ll. lonrtv r(rlogi»‘s draw their materials from 
the calendars ot particular ehurelie!., in which the 
HCveiM/ tesfivals dedie.ited to them are marked; 
and which Hr*em to he derived from th(' [iraetice 
of theiincicnl Romans, who insertixl the names 
<*f hertwh and great men in their fasti, or public 
registers. 

’^J’he inartyrolngies are very iViwutouh, and 
contain n.aiiv ridiculous nnd ('ven eontradictoTy 
narratives; which is easilj accounted lor, if w'O 
fonsider how many forged ami spurious aex'ounts 
of the lives of s«iiiits nnd martyrs apjieiired in the 
first age.s ot th(‘ ehiirrh, which the legendary 
vvriterK'a'Iervvards ado}‘tcd without examining 
into the truth of them. However, some good 
rrilicM, of late years, have gone a great W'ny to- 
wanls clearing the lives of the saints and fiiartyra 
from the monstrous heap ot fiction they laboured 
under. See a rticle L ko k n n . 

The inartyrologv of Kusebiiis of Cirsarea was 
the most relebratecl in the anch'iit chiireh. It was 
I tAuislated into Latin hy St. Jerome; but the 
I learned ngroi* that it is not now extant. That 
attributed to Beda, in the eighth century, is of 
very doubtful authority; the names of several 
saints hiring there found who did not live till after 
the time ot Bcxla. The ninth century was very 
fertile in martyrologies; then apjx^a^ that of 
Plorus, subilearon of the church at Lvons^ who, 
however, only fillc'd up the chasms in tieda. This 
was published alxait the year 830, and was fol- 
loweil bv that of W uldcMihiirtus, monk of the dio- 
ce«‘of T n'ves, written in \ersealKmt theyear848 ; 
and this by that of Usard, a French monk, and 
written by the command of (’harles the Bid^n 
875, w liich last is the marty rologv nowonU^|py 
used in the Romish church. That of Rabanus 
Maufiisris an improvement on Beda and Floras, 
written almut the year 845 ; that of Noker, monk 
of St. Gal, was written alx)ut the year 804. The 
inartyrology of Ado, monk of tVrricrs, in the , 
dicKvae oi Treves, afterwards archbishop of 
Vienn^ is a descendant of the Roman, if we may 
so call it ; for Du Sollicr nves its genealoj^ thus tr 
The niart}'n>logy of Su Jerome uhthe great Ro»‘ 
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man uuirtyroluf^v ; fwin this was maJc the little 
Roiuun one printed by Rosweycl; of this little 
Roman marly roU»^y was fomieil that of Bctia, 
aagmenteil bj Florus. Ado compiled his in the 
year 8;?^ The inailyrology of Nevclon, monk 
of Corbie^ written about the year 108‘>,'i6 little 
more than an abridgement of that of Ado : father 
Kirebur also makes mention of a Coptic inartyr- 
preservpil hy the Maronites at Rumti. 

We have also several ProU'stant marly rologies, 
containing the sutferings of the ndomied under 
the PupiKts, viz. an English mnrtyrobgy, by J. 
Fox ; with others by Clark, Bray, ic. See 1 
aSCUTlON. 

Martv rology is also used in the Romish church 
for a roll or register kept in the vestry of each 
churcli, coiitiining the names of all the saints and 
martyrs, lH)tli of the universal church^id of the 
particular ones of that city or monastery. 

Martyrolngy is also applied to the |Nijntcd or 
written catalogues in the Roman oliurchi's, con- 
taining thr foundations, obits, prayers, and musses, 
to lie said iMirh day. 

MASt )RA, a term, in tlie Jewish theology, 
signifying a work on the Bible, iH'rforrned by 
several learned rabbins, to secure it from any al- 
temtions wliicli might otherwise )in]>|)rn. 

Their work regards merely the letter of the 
Hebrew text, in which tliey have first fixed the 
tnie reading by xowels and accents: they have, 
secondly, numb<‘red not only the chapters and 
sections, but the verses, words, and letters of the 
text; and they find in tlie IVutalench 5245 
verses, and in the whole Bilile 'I’he 

inasora i^prilbd by the Jews, the hedge or feme 
of the la If, lK*canse this enumeration oi the vers(% 
is a means of preserving it from bring cor- 
rujited and altered. 'Flicy have, thirdly, marked 
whatever irregularities occur in ajiy of ilu* h'tUvn 
of the H<'hrewtext; such as the diflerent size 
of the lelUTs, their various fiositionB am^ inver- 
sions, &c. ; and they have Ix'en fruitfur in find- 
ing out rnisons for these mvsU^ries and im’gu- 
larities in them. They arc, lourthiy, supixmvl ni 
be the authors of the Kcri and Chetihh, or the inar- 
iirial corrections of the text in our 1 lehrew Bihlea. 

'^hc text of the sacred liouks, it is to lie ob- 
originally written without any breaks 
or division^ chapters or venBCS, or even into 

n utK/iIm in cin/«i<int 


words : SO 
manner, was 


'T a wholo book, in the ancient 
iiiaiiiit., v,«x, bur contiriuetl word: of this 
■ kind wc have sti » .,| manuscripts, 

I both <Jr<-.k and Latin. . ,1^;, ^ ^ j, 
fori-, the fiicrod wriUnga hiU ’ ; 

finite nuint^f «» wiLnea variouB 

reading* had ansct^ and th<-Tngii„| waalKwoniB 
much man^hii and . Th. (,g,j 

rtcoursc'fo a comm, which ^”^>|udgodi„fj^|i:i,l- 
’ to fix and ascertain the reodinj,f,f the Hetrpw 
text ; and this rule they c^l nuifof « tradition 
1*100, iroi^i^asifthiscriUque^erc nothing 
a tradition which they had receix j 
fathers. Accordingly they wy, when 
B Uw to Mottes at MounP^ . 
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According to Etias^^evim, they were the Jewt 
of a famous school aUTil^rias, about five hun^ 
ilrtnl years after Christ, whoeom[X)sed, or atleaiA 
b^aii the nfasora ; whonef they are called matth 
riles and masure^c doctors, A ben Ezra niaket 
them the autliors of the ^nniits and aocents in the 
Hebrew text, as we now find it, and which servo 
for vowels. • » 

The age of the masorites has been much di»> 

y ute-d. Archbishop Usher plaa>s them before 
eroine; f'Hjiel, at the end of the fifth century) 
father Morin, in the tentli cenlurv. Basnago 
says, that they were not a society, but a succe^ 
sion of men ; aiul that tlie inosora was the work 
of many grammariaiis, who, without assoi'iating 
and coinrniinicaling their notions,'toin)K)iM^d this 
eollex’tion of criticisms on tlie Hebrew text It is 
urged, that tlwre wc^re musorites from the timo 
of Ezni and the men the great synagogue, to 
about the venr of Christ KwO; and tliat Ben 
Asher and Ken Najihlali, who wen* th« h(*8t of 
the profession, and who, according to Basnagp, 
were the inventors of tlie masoni, fiourished at 
this time. Eocli of these published a »a>py of tha 
h(A‘ Hebrew text, as correct, Hays Dr. iTideaux, 


from 

fKefi 

God 


as they ctuild niako it. The eastern Jews have 
followiyl^hat of Ken NajihtaU, anil the western 
that of Kell Asher ; and all that bus laam done 
Riiiee is to co[>y afti'r them, without making any 
mo«‘ corrections, or mabpretical criticisms. 

The Arabs have done the same thing hy their 
Koran that the iimsoriteshave done by Uic Bible; 
nor do the Jews deny having liorrowed this ex- 
IM'dieiit troin the Arulw, wlio first jmt it in prac- 
tice in the seventh century. 

There is a great and little roasora printed at 
^Venice nftd at Basil, with the Hebrew text in a 
dirTereiit chanirter. Buxtorf has written a mo- 
Boreric commentary, which he calls Tiberias, 

MAS*S, Misho^ in the church of RonuL tho 
oflice or prayers used at the celehmlion of tite 
eijcharist ; or, in other w'ords, ooiiM’craliniz tho 
hieail anil wine into tlie l)ody and bUHHl of Clirist, 
and ofiering them, so transulistaiitiatpd, as on 
•xpiatory sacrifice for the quick and the dead. 

As the inass is in general iKdievnl to lie a re- 
preHcritatifui of the mssion of our blessed Saviour, 
HO every .iclion of tlie priest, and every )>ariicular 
jwrt of the service, is su)t|)osi*fi to ailudo to the 
|)artirn4ur circnmslancrs ol his fiassion and death. 

Nicoti, after Baronius, obta-rves, that the word 
comes from the Hebrew missach {(Maium;) or 
from the I.atin missa^ mvtsorum; because in ilte 
former times the catechumens and excommuni 
calcd were sent out of the churcli, when the di^ 
cons said, /te, missa, est^ after scnnori and reeding 
of the.e[)i8th^ and ; they not htdng allowed 

to assist at the consecration. Menage defies the 
word from missw^ " dismissing others from 
missa, “ mission, sending liecause in the mass 
Jhe prayer^ of men on earth are sent up to 
heaven. 

I'he general division of masses ronsists In high 
and low. The first is that sung hy the cborm^ 
ters, and celehratei] with the nssuitance of a dea- 
con and suK-deacon : low masses those in 
which tlie prayers are barely fehcarsed without 


God eiive the law to Moee* at 
Uught him find the true rrading “ . and 
secondJv, its true interpretation ; aiuj 
UteM were handed down by oral inulmorb^^ 
generation to gcneiation^ll at length they 

e^mittod the‘^nl . «w a jpeat number of difTerent oiW 

the true reeding Afthamkh^^*^ maaaee in the Romieb church, many of 

thtf later, or true mtfcnaetation, ihkh have nothing peculiar but the name: eueli 

tfea nw amioftfiewintet tint of St. Men of 
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UieSnow, cclcbmU'd on the flfilh of Aiifrust; that 
of St. Marj^arpt, patToress of Ivinp-in women; 
that at the feast oi St. John the Raptist, at which 
arii said three masses; that of the Innf>eent«, at 
which the (gloria hi rxrdsi^ ai»l hanrhtjak htv. 
oniitted, amJ, it t)ein«f a dnv of mouniirifr, the 
altar is of a violi't colour, /^s to ordinary inasHes, 
floriTc are Haul for tiio dead, and, as is bUp{K>s<‘d, 
contribuh! to fetch the soul out of ])urputorv. At 
thcst; masst's the altar is put in mourning, and 
the only deconilioris are a cross in the middle of 
nix ypllow wax linlits ; the dress of the celehrant, 
and the very inaRK-Ujok are lilack; many pjirts of 
the olficc are omitted, and the [M'ojile are dismiss- 
ed without tlej beiK'diction. If tl>e ma-^s he said 
fur a person distinguished hy Ids rank or virtue.s, 
it is followed with a funeral oration : timy erect a 
chapellc arf/nitt\ that is, a rcmresimtation of the 
deceased, with branches Viud tapers of yellow 
wax, either in the middle of the chureli, or near 
the dcce:is(!d’H tiMuh, wiicre the priest })ronounces 
a solemn absolution of the deceased, ^’here are 
likewise private masses said for stolen <a* strayed 
goods or cattle, fr)r health, lor travellers, <SlC., 
which go under the name of rotirr ma^^cs . — 
There is still a further di'.fincuon of nnsses, ile- 
nomiimted from the countries in wliich they 
W’cre used : thus the ( iothic m.ms, or missa 
rahum^ is that used among the < roths when they 
were masters of Spain, and which is still kept up 
at Toleilo and Snlamanca ; the Ambnwan iiiasf, 
is that comfiosed by St. Ambrosr*, and u-hhI tmlv 
nt Milan, of which cily he was bishop; tin* (lul- 
lic mass, used by the ancient (rauls; and the 
Roman inass, used hy almost all the churchc.s in 
the Roinisli communion. 

Mo.s's- of the prcsarirtifictf (wissa prcvsnnrtiji- 
catorum,) is a mass|)eculiar to the (ircek cimrch, 
in which then' is no consecration of the elements; 
hut, after singing some hymns, they nreixe tlw* 
bread and wine which wiTc hi'forc'consi'crjtcd. 
This mass is iK'rformed all Lent, exetpf on 
“ Sntunlays, SuikIuvs, and the Annunciation. The 
priest counts, upon his lingers, the days of the 
onauiuc week on which it is to be celcl>rated, aiul 
cuts oir us many pieces of bn'ail at the altar as 
ho is to sjiy masses; and after haxiiig consivnited 
them, bUvps them in wine, and puts them in a 
box ; out of whicli, upon everv wcai^ion, he takes 
some of it with a’spooii, and, putting it on a dish, 
sets it on (h<* uli.ir. 

MASSAtMtK, nterm u.sed tp signify the sud- 
den and proiiiiscnous butchery of a imfttitudc. — 
Se«x Pf.rskcutiov. 

MASSALIAXS, or Mess xm a vs, a tHvt 
which sprung u[) alxiui the year ^il, in tlic 
reign ot the emneror Conalantius, who inain- 
taincil ffial men have two souls, a celestial and 
a dialKilicuI ; and that the latter h driven out by 
prayer, hVorii those words of our I, “La- 
Dour not for the nlbat that perishcfli,” it is said, 
that they concliuied they ought not to rto any 
Work to get their bread. We may aupimsc, say.s 
Et: Gorlin, that this sect did not laat b>ng ; that 
these slugg*iTd9 were soon atarveil out of the 
world ; or, rather, that cold and hunger sharpen- 
ed tMr^wits, ^nd taught tlicyn to bo lx*tter inter- 
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Rcrvants ; to give particular instructions for what 
is to be done, and how it is to be done ; to take 
care that no more is requiri'd of serxants than 
they are equal to; to lx* gentle in onf dejaxitment 
towards ^liern; U) reprove them when they do 
wrong, to commend them wlion they do nght; to 
make them an adequate recdnqM’fise for theil 
services, as to protc'ction, maintenance, wages, 
and chaTacter. — 2. rif. to the riwiaf'^' of , servants. 
MaMersniust l(K>k well to tlicir Herxants’ charac- 
ters before they hire them; instruct them in the 
principles and confirm them in the habits of vir- 
tue} watch over llicir mfjraL, anti «<>! iliein good 
<*\'amples, — 3. d*’ tu their rrliginvit infcrestn . — 
7'he\ sliould instruct them in the K’n>\vle<lge of 
divine things, (leii. xiv. II; xxiii 1!>. Pray 
with them and for them, Joshua wiv. J5. Al- 
low them time and IcLure fi»r religi(iu‘. ‘■crviccp, 
tSi-c. Kph. vi. ft. Sec Stfo'ir/f oil Dumestic 
I)ittie.s\ scr. H; Poteifs' Mov. Phil. \ol. i. 2ft3, 
235; Peaftie^a Klnneiita o f Mvro I Snnice, vol. 
i. l.5ft, 153; Dfxlrlrhfi'r'a Per. vol, li. 2t)t), 

MA'I’KlllALlS'l S, a stet lu tltc ancient 
church, coijijio.scd ot |»fT.-M'ns, win*, hnni; prcpo.s- 
sessed w'ifh that luavmi m [)I*ik'S()|'li\ , “cx iii- 
hilo nihil out of nothing not lung can iiri.HC, 
had recoi c to an eternal matter, on w inch they 
Riip|Kxsed ' Totl WTiuiglit in I lie (Tc.itinn, iustrad 
t>f admitiing Him alone as tin' ■xole csium* of the 
existenn of ail things. Ih'rtnili in M'j‘>rousIy 
opjK>s<'d them in his trentiM* aii.imst ilcrmo- 
gcries, w'ho was one of th« ir numher. 

Main iatiafa are alst) tluxe wljo mamlain that 
tlie soul «>f man is material, or that the priucipie 
of perccjition and thonghl is not a mce uis- 
1 tinet from the IkhIv, but the result ot cv^rporeal 
' orgaiii/ation. There aic othei-s called by this 
name, who hnAc inuiiitaiued that there ih nothing 
bin? matter in the uui\crsc. 

The f illowcrs of the laic Hr. Prichtlev am con- 
sidered NfatcTialists, or rh)l«>si<pljn .d iVeces- 
sariaiis. A wording to iJie dix'tor’s writing, he 
I>clic\cd, — 

1. That man is no more than what wo now 
sf'e of iiiiii ; Ills Inang crtinmmces at the lime of 
his coiiceiJtiori, or perhaps at an earlier la-riocl- 
The cor|H)n'al and mental facultie-', luhrri»« 
the name substance, grow, ri[)en, and to- 

gether; and whenever llie s\ stem ^ '''^“hed, it 
cnntimic.s in a state of di'rsob '^^'b ?■ , ! 
please that Almighty Hein/ ''"V **'**'[‘|1 d into 
existence, to restore ’‘-'‘V * ^ff'"ii. 1 «)r if the 
mental ])riiici})le w ^ n-dnee, iniina- 
leriat and dH peculiar laeulties 

would l>e ovcj^ 

faculty oi tlie ‘mnO without exception, is liable 
to Isj imiw«K a’J «''en to become wholly ex- 
tinct W‘wrc deth- bmee, then fon*, all the 
faciditc* nf the*‘*^‘b separ-ately taken, appear to 
Oe mortal, ib ®}*n®tance, or jirineipk-, jii w hicdi 
they 0X181, P«>nounccd mortal loo. 'I'hiw 

wc" might. * that the Ixxly was mortal^ 
from «*I»»rate senses aMV 

limlxi v"** to decay and iterish. 

.pj^sysU-m gives a real value to the d(x*tnne 
, VesurrccUon from Abe dead, w hich is pecu- 
to n-velation; on Which alone the sacred 
ftere build all our hope of future life : and il 

iina tbo nuilXiini i' . 


'EiTa“^;rton who has sorvanta im.loA*?',!'"* “’f lanoua^e orilic Weri, 

Ilim; a ruler, or instructor. The duties of moi andrepmwk aYthem*^*!!!!* ^ 

Ur. relate, lo Ike eiril if 

To arrange the several bUBinesses requir * 
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that awfiri day, and not Ignore. In th<* Scrip- 
tures, the heathens are represented ns without 
hope, and all mankind os |H*rishing at deal)), ii‘ 
there l>e no%esurre<‘tion of I lie tiead. * 

The apostle Paul asserts, in 1 Cor. xv. in,that 
^ the. r!ead rii,c -noty then is not Chrij>t risen; 
and if Christ be not niLed^ your faith is vaitij 
ye are yet in your sins: then they also irho are 
fallen a^-leepin Chru'^i aie perii.hr(I. And u^aiii, 
vcr. nU, If the <lr\id lise noty let ys eat and 
drinJe^fui to-rnorroic ire die. In ll\e wlavle ih.s- 
course, he dots not evon mention the doetfinac'f 
happiness or miserv without the body. 

It we sean'h the Scrijflun s for pasa^es expres- 
frivcot'the stale ofniim at death, we iijul Mieh de- 
clarations as «‘\pM’s ;ly i-xelude any trace of ^ense, 
(hoiiirhf or eiiioymeut. fcjoo I ‘a. vi. ; Job. xiv. 

7, Ac. 

2. 'That Uiero is sojne fixed law of naliire re- 
"aiKTtint! tlie will, as well as the other powers of 
the mind, and evc*ry ihinji; elar- in the Constituliou 
of nature; and eonst‘(jnentlv that it is ne\er de- 
ti'rmiiied without si^aue real or apj)aref t cause 
foreicTii to itM'lf; i. e. vmI limit some iiioti\e of 
cluuee ; or that motixes inffucrice us in some 
definite ail. I iin, triable m.inner, so (bat every \o- 
litiou, or eliOK'e, eoiist.intly re^idated and de- 
tennm<*d b\ wliaf precedes it; and tins coii^ant 
determination of mind, aeeordini; to the motives ' 
presi'iiled to it, is wliat is meant by its nvressanj 
deter viinat ! on 'I'liis bein^r admitted to b<‘ tin* 

• fact, there w'ill be a neci'S'm^v coniiexum Iwtwi-en 

all thiiiL^s past, pre.ient, and to come, in (lie w.iy 
of proj.M'r eauje and efieet, as much in the intel- 
lectual asjj'f'iiie natural world; sti that ueeordinjr 
to the estalilished laws of nature, no event could * 
have been otherwise than it has been or is to bcy 
and tlieiefore all tluii;j;s past, present, and 
com(‘, are preei'^ely wliat llu- Author of Mature 
really intended lla'in to be, and h.is iniyfi* jirtn 
vision for. ^ 

To establisli this eonclu-ion, nothing is neces- 
sary hut that, throughout all nature, the K.imi* 
conscqueius's should iuvariahiv result Ironi the 
same circumstances, Eor if, this U* admitted, 
it will neecasanlv lollow, that at the eommem e- 
ment of any system, since tlie several jNiits ol it 
and their resi>eetive situalions wen* anpoiiilrd 
by the Deitv, the first ebaiige w'ould take plaev 
ttcconlin;; to a certain rule estahlished hv liimstdf, 
tlic result of which would lx* a new situation ; 
after which the sanit laws eontinuiiu' another 
'change would sum-ed, according to^lie sjonc 
rules, and soon for ever; every new" situation in* 
variably |('iiding to another, and every event, from 
the couuaenceuient to the terinii.ation ol the sys- 
tem, Ik ing stri tly connected ; so that unless the 
fundaiiu'utal laws of the system were chiiiged, u 
would he impo.ssil»lc that any event hhould ha»'<* 
been othi twis«* than it was. In all these (!asi\s, 
tho circufustanees precisling anyr change are called 
thojPBUses of that cnange : and sinc^i a determinate 
event or effect, constantly follows certain circura- 
stancxift, or causes, the connexion lM*,twc*eri cause 
and cflisit is concluded to bc invarhible, aftd thero- 
tbre ncccKsary. 

It is uuiversaUy acknowledged, that there can 
^ be no effect without an adexiuate cause. This is 
even the .foundation on wliich tlie only proper 
argument for the being of a God rests. And the 
Necessarian asserts, tnat if, in any given rtato of 
blilid. with ratpect both to mspositions and mo> 
a05 < 2 I 
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tives, two different deterifinutions, or volitions, Iw 
IKWsible, it ean In* on no atlier prineiule, tliauthat 
one of them hIiduIiI coiueimdcr the doweriptmnof 
an effect without u cfiusi*; just ns if tlie hen m of 
halance niiglil incline either wav, though loaded 
with eipial weclits. And if iin\ riffiig wlintever, 
even a tJiouolit in the mind of man, <-ould ntiso 
W'itlaiut :in iideqiuite cause, any thing else, the 
mind iN'df, or the whole univerhc, might hkewiso 
exist without an adecpinte eause. 

This scheme of ]»hilt>sophu‘al neees‘?ity uu]f ios 
a chain of eauwa and elici ts establi'-hed bv in- 
finite wisdom, and terminating in tlie greatest 
gornl of the whole imiverHe; e\il>. of all Kind**, 
iiaturd ami inor.il, being ndmitled, a.s far as they 
eoiitributi* to that end, or are in the miluie of 
things insep.fr.ible frt*in it. Vice is prodiietivo 
not of giMxl, but of evikto us, Uitli here and bere- 
alfer, tliou'^b good may result from it to the wliohi 
svsteiii; and aeeorilmg tnihe fixed laws of iinlurc, 
our pre.seut and future happiiu'sH ueeesMinly d&* 
|K‘ud on our eullivatiug goi><l disposiiious. 

'fills seheioe of philosophical neei-ssitv is dis- 
(ingSiishul fiom tiie ('alvimstie doetiiiie of jiro- 
destination the following pnrli<'ul.irs : 

1. JNo .\eeess,irian supposes that auv of the 
hiimaTi i.iee will suller eteinally ; hiif tliat tutliro 
puiii.slime.iits will answer the same purpose as 

' tempiu'.d ones an* finind to ilo ; all ol whitli lend 
to good, and .'In* evidenllv Uilmitli’d lor llial pur- 
pose. Upon the ilcK lrme ol msessily, also, the 
most imldlereiil H»*!ions of men are eijuiillv ne- 
<‘es*.,irv vvilli flu* most .inipoilniil ; sinee everv 
volition, like auv otln*r cfii'ct, must have an ado* 
iju.ite cause depending upon (lie previous state 

the mhid, and the infiuence to wliu b it is 
<*XjK»H‘d. 

2. Tlu* Meressariaii believes that bis t»vvn dis- 
positions and .lelioiiH are the m'ei'ssary and sole 
ine.ins ot bis present and fuliire hwp]»uier>', ; so 
th.it, ill (lie most proper sense 'of toe wools, it 
di pi'jids I’nhrely on binisi*lf wdieilu r he be vir- 
tuous or vitiou.s, happy or mi/»erable» 

ik 'I’.'ie ( 'alvinistic sysleni enluvlv exi Imlew 
tlie \ .>pnl.ir notion of frei'-vvill, vi/. the liberty or 
|K)wer of doing what we jdea.se, virlnoiiH or 
vieioiH, as belonging In every js-rson, in every 
sitii.itioii ; W'hieli IS |a.*rferllv consiHlerit with the 
diK'triiM xif pliilosoi»Iiical iieeest.ity, urul imli't'd 
reHuils from it 

4. 'I'lie MeecHsarian Is’lleves nothing of llio 
|)ost(*rity of Ad.mi’8 .sinning m him, and nf their 
iN'ing Irablr t.i the wrath of < hid on that aeeonnt; 
or the necessity of an infinite I'.eing making 
atonement hjr them by sulfenrig in tlu ir Mead, 
and thus iiiakiug the Deity propitious to them. 
He helievi'H not lung of all the acinms of ariV man 
iH'ing iieees.s.irily sinlul; hut, on fhe contrary, 
thinkH that the very worst of men are caiaihle or 
Ixmcvoleni infentiotiH in many things (bat lhi*y 
do; and likewise that very gwd ineii an' eajfabli} 
of falling from virtue, ami coiiHeqnenlly of sinj^* 
ing into final jierdition, IJimjq the prineifdi a ot ' 
the ]Nc!resa,man, ul»o, all lam re|»eiil>*iee, and 
ca|iecially ufb'r long and cotifirined habits ol vice, 
is aHogether and necegsarily inefli'ctual ; th«r® 
not IxMiig KuHiiaerit (iine left to produce a chixtee 
of disposition and charact.*r, which can only w 
done by a change of conduct of prop^>rtionalily 
long ctHiiinuancfi. 

In short, the three doctruics of MntGrialism, 
Fliilosophical NeceaiiiW, and Bociniariiam, axe 
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eonni(lorc<l iw equally |^ai|ta of one syRtenk The 
scheme of NeccHHity is -the immecfiate result of 
the materiality of man ; fir mochunisin is the un- 
flouhted consequence oT inatrrialisjj^ and that man 
b wholly material, is eminently sijliwwient to the 
proper or mere humanity of Christ. For if no 
inairha've n soul distinct from Jus laxly, Christ, 
who in all other respci'ls upijeared oh a man, 
Could not have a soul which liad existed before 
hsB IxxJy ; and the whole d«x:trine of the pre-ex- 
isteiH'c of souls, of which the ojiinion of tne pre- 
ezistence of Christ, is a hrjncli, will be cfRvtually 
overturned. Sec Neckssitv, Piu>existence, 
SpiNOaiHM, Soul, Unitakian, and l)ooks under 
tho8c< articles. | 

MEANS OF GRACE denote those duties 


MEDITATION 

the Mediator should be God and man in one 
person. It was necessary that he should liemax^ 
1. That he might be related to those he was a 
Mediator and Redeemer of.~2. Thatfain might 
be satisfied- for, and reconciliation he made for it, 
in the same nature which sinned. — 3. It was 
proptnr that the Mediator should be capable of 
olx’ying the law broken by the sin of man, as a 
divine person could not be subject to the law, and 
yield oliedionce to it, Gal. iv. 4 ; Rom. v. 19.— 
4. It was meet that the Mediator should be man, 
that might be cafiable of sufiTeriiig death ; for, 
as God, he could not die, and without shefldii^ 
of blixxl there was no remission, Hcb. ii. 10, 15 
viii. 3. — 5. It was fit he should be man, that he 
might be a faithful high priest, to sympathise 


we iH'rform for the purjjjwe of inif'roving'our wifti his pepple under all their trials, terapta- 
minds, aflecting our hearts,«and of obtaining spi- tions, &e., Heb. ii. 17, 18; iv. 1.5. — G. It was fit 
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ritual blessings; such os hearing thp Gc)b|H*l, 
reading the Scriptures, heif-exaininatiun, medita- 
tion, prayer, praise, Christian eonver.sation, Ac. 
Tlic means are to Ikj psi'd without any reference 
to rnerit, but solely with a <loja'nflerice on the 
Divine llemgt nor can we ever exjxrt happi- 


ness in ourM'ives, nor lx* g(xxl exemplars toothei^ 
while we live in the neglwt of tluni. It is in 
vain to argue tliat tlic divine decree sujiersedes 
the necessity of tlieni, sine^* (icxl has as certainly 
appointed the means ns the end. Besides, he 
hinhself gcruTally works by them ; and the more 
means he thinks jirojier to use, the more he dis- 
plays ins glorious ix'rfertions. Jesus Christ, 
when on earth, used moans ; lie prayed, he ex- 
horUxl, and did good, by going from place to pKiec. 
IndtH'd, the systems of nature, providence, anil 
graix', are all carried on by means.' 'iV.ie Scrip- 
tures alxmnd with exhortations to them. Matt. v. ; 
Rom. xii. ; and none but enlliL.-iiasts or inniioml 
characters ever refuse to use them. 

MEDlA'rOR, a {ntsoii that intervenes lx;- 
twoen two }iarties ut vanaiiee, in order to recon- 
cile them. 'riius Jesus Chri.st is the Medintor 
Iwtwoen an ofiended Cxod and sinful iiuiri, I Tim. 
u. 5. Both Jews and Gentiles have a notion ot a 
Mediator: thd Jews call the Me.ssiah XpXDX, 
tlie Mtxiiator or Middle One. The Bet^uans 
call their Gotl Mithras, a Mediator; and 

the dnsinoiis, with the heathens, seem to U’, ac- 
cording to them, mixliaturs Ix'tween the superior 
cods and men. Indeed, the whole religion of 
Paganisiii was a system of rnediution and inter- 
cession. The idea, therefore, of salvation by a 
Mixliator, is not so novel or n^striclod as some 
imagine ; and the Serijiturcs of truth mforiii us, 
that it is only by this way human bidiigs can 
arrive to e^rnal lelicity, Acta iv. l*J ; John .xiv. fi. 
Man, ill his staU? of innocence, was in friendship 
with (rod ; but, by sinning against hint, he ex- 
posed himself to his just displeasure; his mwers 
became enfix'blixl, and his heart /VIlixl with en- 
mity aj^ninst him, Rom. viii. G; he was driven 
out of his jxiradisaical Eden, and totally inca])able 
■of-ieturning to ^oA and making satisJaction to 
bis justly. Jesus Christ, tlierefore, was the ap- 
point^ Mediator to bring about reconciliation, 
iii. B2; Col. i. 21 ; and in the fulness oi 
he came into this wwrld, obeyed tlie law, 
itfWied justice, and biought his people into a 
Btate of grace and fiivour; yea, into a more ex- 
alted state of friendship with than was lost 
by the fall, Eph. iL 18. Now, in order to the 
i:„u: /-.ir t ^ it was necessary that i 


that he should lie a holy and righteous man, free 
from all sin, original and actual, that he might 
oftcr himself without sfx>t to Gotl, take away the 
sins of men, and lie an ailvocate for them, Helx 
vii. 2^», ix. 14; 1 John iii. 5. But it was not 
enough to he truly maiij and an inntx^ent person t 
he must h« >nore than man : ii was requisite that 
he should ‘ God also, for, 1. No iiK^rc man ctiuld 
have enb u d into a covenant with God to mediate 
Ix’twmi him and sinful men. — 2. He must be 
(xtxl to give virtue and value to his obedience and 
sulFerings ; for the sulVerings of men or angels 
would rmt have been sufiicient. — 3. Being thus 
God'inan, wc are encouraged to hojxi in him. In 
the {xTson of Jesus Christ the objtH.’t of trust is 
brought nearer to ourselves; ari<l thow? well- 
known tender afiTeclions which nreH 4 j|ly figur»> 
Lrively ascribed to the Deity, are, in dur great 
I Meiliator, thoroughly realized. Further, were 
ht! Gixl, and not man, we should a{)pToach him 
wifii fear and dread ; were he man and not God. 
we shiodd lie guilty of idolatry to worship arm 
trust in mn ut all, Jer. xvii, 5. The plan of sal* 
vation, the/efore, l>y such a Mciliator, is the most 
suitable to human biungs that )X)Sr«ib]y could lie | 
for here *• Mercy and truth meet together, righ- 
UxiusnesB and jx*ace kiss each other.” Ps. Ixxxv. 
Ifi. The projwrties of Christ as Mediator are 
these ; 1. He is thcj^nly Mediator, I Tim. iL A 
Praying, therefore, fb saints and angels is an error 
of the church of Home, and has no countenance 
from the Scripture.—^. Christ is a Mediator of 
men only, not of angels ; good angels need not 
any ; and as for evil angels, none is provided nor 
admitted.— He is the Mediator both lor Jews 
ami Gentiles, Eph. ii.J8; 1 John ii. 2.-4. Ha 
is Mediator both-fur Old and New Testament 
saints.-— 5. He is o suitable, constant willing, and 
prevailing Mediator; hid mediation always suc- 
ceeds, and is infallible. GUPv Body of Div. VoL 
i. oct. ed. p. 336 ; Witni CEcon. Ftsd, lib. ii ch. 

4 ; Fuller^s Gospel iis own Witness^ ch, 4, p. 2 ; 
Hikvrion's Christ CrucyUd^ p, 103, &c,; Or, 
Owen on the Person qf Christ ; iJr. Goodwin's 
H'brAw, b. uL * 

MEDITATION is an act by which we con- 
sider anvething closely, or wherein the sonl ia 
empli^ed in tim search or consideration of any 
troth. In religion it is used to signify tl^ an 
riouB exercise of the understandmg, whereby our 
thoughts are fixed on the observauon of spuituaJ 
tilings, in older to piactioe. Mystk diviuesmabe 
a great difiSbenoe between m^itatibn and ooo* 
ta mpl a t iooi thefixinar conaiitain discumvatotg . 
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of llie soul, consitlerinp mrthiKlicallv nncl with 
attention ttie mysteries of faith and .the prerepts 
of inoraJity; nnd is jn^rfonnetl by rt*fle«*tions and 
rensoninna which leave l»ehind tliera manifest im- 
pressions on the brain. Tlie purr eonUMnpIative, 
they sav, have no need of meditation, ns seeing 
all things in GihI nt a glance, nnd without any 
reflection. Kee Bkoimnf.s and CIliktists. 

1. MeditatUm is a dufv which ought l)e at- 
tended to bv all who wish well to their spiritual 
intere-Jts. It ('light lo be dHihcrat!\ chsc^ and 
perpetiud, Esal. rxi\. ‘tT; i. ‘3. — 3. 'I’he sjih- 
je<!ts which ought more esfK'oinlly to engai^* the 
Christian mind are the wovkh of creati«in, Psal. 
xix, ; the |>crre<‘ti(>nsof t mmI, 1 )e«t. xxxii. 4 ; the 
excellencies, olfiees, charaelers, »nd woiks of 
Christ, fleh. xii. *2, .'1; ihe oflices and o{H;rsttions 
of the Holy Sjarit, .Tohii xv. and livi. ; the va- 
rious dis|)ensntioris of Pnoidenee, Ps. \cvii. I, ‘2; 
tho priH'epts, dee]}) rations, promises, (Se., of God's 
wori, Ps. exix.; the value, {nmers, and iininor- 
talifv of the soul, Murk \iii. IKi; the nohle, Im*:iu- 
tiful, and heiievolent plan ot the (iosju'l, I 'I'iiii. 
i. 11 ; the iie(’('«sitv of our nrrsonal interest in and 
«xperiene<‘ (»f its (mwer, .lolin iii 3 ; the depravity 
ot our nature, nnd the freedom o( di\mo ^raee in 
choosing, adopting, ju.sfifviiig, and saiicrilMiigus, 

1 Cor. \i. 11 ; the shortness, worth, and swift- 
ness of time, .lames iv. 1 f ; tia* certainly of death, 
Heb. ix. 27; the resurrectiiui nnd ]udgment to 
come, I (%>r. xv. 50, iS,e. ; and the futun'. stnte 
of «?tcrnal rew^ards and punishments, Matt. xxv. 
These are some of the moM important wib- 
jecta on which we should meditate — 3. To per^ 
form thiK dull/ arii^hty wc should Ih‘ rniK'h in 
pniyer^l^uke xviii. 1; a%oid a worldly spint, 1 
Jolin ii. 15; lieware of sloth, Ilel). \i. 11; takif 
heed of sensual pleasures, J'auH's iv. 4 ; wateh j 
against the devices of Satan, I Pet. v. iN'jpri^n 
in retirement, Ps. iv. 1; eirihrH('xMite mo4^^axour- 
ablt^ opportunities, the e>iilmn(‘Na of the inoriiing, 
Ps. V. 1, 3; the solemnity of the e^fiirig, (jen. 
xxiv. G3; sablwth davs, Psal. exviii. 24; snrra- 
inental ocrasions, 1 (‘or. xi. 28. — 4. 'Pho 
advantai^cs resulting from this are, improvement 
of the faculties of the .soul, Pruv. xvi. 22; tlie 
efTections are raiseef to Gotl, Ps. xxxix. 1,4; an 
enjoyment of divine peace and felicity, J'hil. iv. 
6, 7; holiness of life is promoted, Psal. cxix. 59, 
60; and we thereby ex[>erience a forctasle of 
sternal glorv, Ps. Ixxiii. 2.5, 2*5; 2 (>f»r. v. I, 

MEEKNEJSS, a teni|»er of mind not easily 
provoked to resetUmenr.. In the Greek language 
It is a-p*cf, quasi pxo(, faciJis, easiness of spirit, 
and tiiiis it may lie jimtly calkxi ; for it acx*oniiiK>- 
dates the sopi (o every oeeurrenee, and so makes 
a man easy to hiinsell, and to all alxjut him. l‘he 
datins call a meek man manjru^tu.% qu. mnna 
assuetuBy used to the hand ; wliich alludes to the 
taming and reclaiming of creature^ wild by na- 
ture, and bringing llwiii to b(' tractable and fa- 
miliar, .Tames iii. 7, 8 : so, where the grace of | 
meekness reigns, it sulxlues the impetuoiM dispo- ; 
sition, and learns it submission and forgiveness. 
It teaches us to govern our own anger whenever 
we are at any lime provoked, and "lafiently to 
bear tho anger of others, that it may not be a 
provocation,to us. The former is ite officx*, etpe- 
dally in superiors; the latter in inferiors, and 
both ill equals, James iii. 13. The excellent of ! 
9 ttch*a spirit appears^ if we consider that it cn- | 
shies us to. gam a victoiy over corrupt niltare, I 
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Prov. x\i.‘32; that if is a beauty and on omg* 
ment to human Inungsl 1 Pet. iii. 4; that it ii 
olK'dicmce to (rcxl’s w(^l, and conformity to the 
host patteriH, Kph. v. 1*2; Phil, iv. 8. It it pro- 
ductive of the* highest iH'nee to tho ixissMsor* 
Luke xxi. 1!); IVfaU. xi. 29. It fits us for 
any duty, inslmctiou, relation, condition, or jpsr- 
si'cntion, Phil. iv. 11, 12. To obtain this spirit^ 
eonsitler that it is adixine injunction, '/eph. ii. 
3; Col. iii. 12: 1 I'lm. vi. 11. CbM*rvo the 
many examples of it: .lesus Chri< Matt. xi. 28| 
.Abraham, (Ten. xiii. xvi. .5, G; Mo.k's, Nt^mb. 
xii. 3; l>avid, /ech. xii. 8; 2 Sam. xvi. 10, 12 1 
PHiiltn exxxi. 2; Paul, 1 Cor. ix. 19. How 
lovely a spirit it is in itself, nnd how it secures us 
from a variety of evils. That |»cculiar iiromises 
are made to sui'h, Matt. v. 5 ; Isa. Ixvi. 2. That 
such give l^videiuT (xf their Ix'ing under the in- 
fluence of divine gra(^*, nnd shall en joy the divine 
bl('.ssi ng, Isaiah Kii. 15. Si'c Urnnj ov Meek» 
ness; ftunlop's Serin, vol. ii. p. 431; Krans's 
Srrmuns on the ('hr is. Temper y ser. 2!l; 
son on I Pit. ii. 21 ; aiut on A/att, v. 44 ; Zw>- 
p'an's .SVrwon^^, >ol. i. ser. 10; and JortiiVs Ser* 
mfm.v, H)*r. 11. vol. iii. 

MEETIN(i-HOliSE, a place a])propTiotod 
liv Dissenters to the piirpost' of public worship. 
Since the Act of Uniformitv, piisscd 1GG2, by 
w'hich HO many huiiiln'ds of ministers were eject- 
ed from their livings, ineeting houHes have Ix'eoine 
very nuiueroiiK. V\)r a eonsi<lerahle time, indeed, 
they were prohibited by the (Joiivenliele Act; but, 
at la Kt, toll rat ion being granted lo DiHse.nU'TK, 
(hey enjoyed the privilege of meeting and wor- 
shijiping («(hI according to ibc ihetsilcs of their 
own conscieMces, nnd which they still [;oh.scss to 
this day. 7'he niiinlx'r of na^eting-houscis in 
London may, fx'rhaps, amount to nlxiut 1.50, 
though some n'ckori uiiwards of 2(K). In all tho 
resixYtahle towns, niul even in many villages of 
England, then* are ineeting-houses ; and, within 
a few years, they have greatly increas'd. 

MEI .A Nf’' H( »LY, HndiiCKSjor gkxmi; arising 
either from the habit of Ixxly, or the state of tho 
mind. 9'o removi* it, the following remedies may 
In' applied. 1. Early rising. 2. 1'lain, riouriHli- 
ing loful. 3. ExereiV in the open air. Gr If it 
urises tiarlieularlv from tlie mind, 1. Ass<x:iati) 
with Ine cheerful. 2. Study the Seripliirest 

3. (.dnsider the nniiahle cnaraeter of (.hxJ, 

4. Avoiil sin. 5. Be much in |»rayer. See //itr- 
toiiy UaxtcTy and Pagers on Melancholy. 

MKLA/l’GNl, HO called from one Milpbx 
who taught, that not the soul, hut the Ixnly oi 
man, wah made aOer God’s own image. 

MELf.'IlIZEDI A?s S, a derioiiiinatton which 
arose alxyiit the Ix'giniiing of the third century, 
'I9)cy aflirined that Mrlehizedek was not a man, 
but a heavenly jx>wer HU]H‘rior to .lesus (Jhrist; 
for Melehiredek, they said, was the iiiti rcessor 
and nw'diafor of the angels ; and Jesus Christ 
was only w for nllin, and his priesthood only a 
copy of that of Melchi/edek. 

MELCTilTES, the name given to the' Sy- 
rioe, K^'ptian, and other (Jhrisliarie ^f the JJe- 
vanl. The Midehites, excepting Mime fow points 
of little or* no impfjrtance, which n'late only to 
ceremonies, and ec^esiasticul discaplinc, in 
every resfiect, professed G reeks ; but they arts go- 
verned by a (Mitiaailar patriarch, who assumet 
the title of Patriarch of Antioch. They celebrate 
mass in the Ambian language. The icltguioa 
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•tnong Iho follow tHe rule of St. BmII, ' trstitnonie* of Irenicus Justin, anJ TcrtulUani 

the common rule of nil f>il Greek rtionk^. • that he pretended to be one of the ajons stmt from 
MKLETIANS^, the fame of a Consulerahla. the pleroma, or ecrlesiasticaJ retrions, to suex^ur 
i>arty whoadherenJ tothe cause of Mclrtius,bish»)p /lie souls that lay groaning under IxmWv ojipres- 
of LvcojRilis, in Up|)«‘r Kgypt, ufl.T he was de- sinn and M*rvitude; and to inuintain theni against 
jioseJ, about the year .3(t5, by Peter, bishoji of the violence and HtraUgems of the dieinons that 
Alexandria, under the ch«rg«iof his having saeri- hold the reins of empire in this sublunary world. 
fjccd?o the gfMJs, and having Is-en guilty of other As this doctrine vyas built uiHin the same hiunda- 
heinous criines; though Epiphanius makes his • t ion with that ot Sijnon Magus, the anch'nt 
only failing to have been an excessive seweritv writers looked upon him as tlie instructor of A/c- 
agairist the lapsed. 'J'hw disfjute, which was at nander. See Simoviavr, 

first a jH’rsonal diderenee h(*tween Meletius and Mh.iN DIG ANl’S, or Bkhoivu Fhfark, sevc* 
Peti'.r, bee.mu! a religious controversy ; and the ml <»rd<*rs of n-ligioiis m jiopwh countri*'s, who, 
Melelian party suhsisted in the fifth century, but having no settled revenue^^ are snpiRirted by the 
was eondemneil by the first eomieil of Nice. ibaritable contributions (hey receive from othiTs. 

MEMORY, a’ faeiiltv of the nnnd, wdiieh This sort of HiK-iety began in the thirteenth 
presents to us ideas or nolioiis of things that are cenliirv, aiul the rneinhers of it, bv the teiioiir of 
past, aceomjjiimed with a persuasion that the their institutidn, were U> remain entirely destitute 
things them -.elves were forme'll V real and j»resent of all fixed revenues and jiossesMons ; though in 
"When vvi‘ rememlvr with little or no eheet, it is process ol time their number became a heavy tax 
called remembrance sitnplv, or ineniorv, and some- ujKin the peop*e. Innof'ent 111. was tlie first ol 
times passi\(‘ meniorv. \Vben we endeavour to the jmjies who perceived the nei’essity of institute 
rememlK’r wliaf does not immediately and of ing such an ordi'r ; and accordi.ngly he g.ive .such 
itself occur, it IS called active memory, or reeo!- monastic MK’ieties a.s made a profession of poverty, 
Icclion. A gooil memt)r> lias these several qnafi- tlie most aingni.shing marks of his iirotection 
ficatious: 1. It is readv to receive and admit with and fave They were also encouraged and 
great easi* the various ideas, both of wufds and patronm I by the succeeding ponl'.lfs; when ex- 
things, winch are learned or taught. —‘2. It is (s'rience had dianonstrated their public and evten- 
large and copious to treasure up tbe.^e ideas in sive nV'ulness. Hut when it liecame generally 
great number and variety. — li. It i.s strong and known that they bad such a peculiar pla-e in tlic 
durable to retain, for a considerat;!e time, tb<»st esteem and proteelioii ol the rulers of the church, 
words or llioughts whieli are committed to it.— their niimlxT grew to siieli an enormous and mi- 
di. It is faithful and active to suggest and reeol- wieldy multitude, and Kivaniasl so prodigiously 
led, upon everv proper occasion, all those wimls in all (he l'’un>)>ean pioviiices, that thev Israum 
or thoughts which it hath treasured up. As this a burden, not only to the pi-ople, but tdri/e church 
faculty may be nijurc«l by negleel and t’otlilnl- 'Die great nieyuivniiencc* that arose from 

ncRfl, we will here subjoin a lew of (lie liest rules toe excessive )rtulti[>lication »if the McMidic^irit 
which have heen given for the im|)rovemen! ef it. orders was remedied by (jlreeurv X., in a neiieral 
1. We should form a clear and dHlinet appre- cour>«l, which he a^s^'inbleu at Iaoms iif lw7*2; 
honsion ot (lie things which we eomniit to me- lor hen* ‘'ill the religious i>rders lliat had sprung 
inoTv.— ‘J. I'eware of everv .sort of iiit<'uip«'ra nee, up afit r the council held at Ri>ine in Pjl >, under 
for that greatly impairs the faculties. — T If it he the pontificJl^'" ol Innocent IK. were suppresM?d; 
w«ak, we must not t^verloul it, but charge it onlv and the extravag.iut multitude of Mendieant.s, as 
With the most useful and solid notions — 1. AVe t Jaegory railed tlu'in, were reduced to a smalliT 
fthoiild tak(’ everv oi»portunitv of uttering our lH\-t num!>c‘r, and eonfmed to the four following s(K*ie- 
tho: idits m eoiivers.ition, as this will deeply irii- taS or deimmioalions, viz. Dominicans, the Fran- 
pnnt lluMii. — .7. We should join to the idea we ciscans, the Gurmeliles, and the Auguslina, or 
wish to rem'Mnher, .some other idea tjiat is more lietliiits ol Si. AugUstin. 

familiar to us, wliieli hears some sinlililude to it, As the pontiffs ullow'ed these four Mendicant 

either in Its n It I ire, or in till' sound of the word. — orders the lilurty of travelling wlierevor they 

(». AYe sli 'iild think of it heliire w^e go U» sleep lit thought proper, of conversing with jM'rsons of 

night, and live .first tliiug in the iimriiing, when every rank, of instructing the \outh and nuilti- 

the faeul lies are fr«'.‘jli. — 7. Metliod and regn- tude wherever they went; aiuf as tlu»^e nionk.R 

larity in the t'liiigs we cviinmit to the memory are exliibited, in their outward apj>earance pud mau- 

net'^essarv. — H. Ofieri thinking, writing, or talk- ner of life, more striking marks of gravity and 

iflg, on the hub|ivts we wish to reiiicmlM'r. — holiness than were iih>ervjble in lla* <*lher nio- 

f). Fervent and iVetpient pmver. Sei* Wnttif on iiastic s4X*ietie.s, they anwe, all at once !«> the very 

the JMind, eh 17; (iiri/'s Memorio Techuiva ; summit of fame, and were regarded witli the ut- 

Rogers's Plv jsurcii of Mt nuirtj ; Reid's Intell. iiu*st esb*em ami veni'mlion through nil theeoun- 

Poirciv o/' l/ciM, o’Dd, IHO, .TIH, doti. t ties .of Eur(»jfM*. The enthusi.isiic attachment 

MEX.VN DRl ANiS, the most ancient brunch to tlies(' sanctiinomous U'ggars went so f.ir, lliai, 

of Gnostics; thus called from Menander their as we learn from the most authentic record'?, s<v 

chief, Raid by some, without siifHcieiit foundation, veral t un's were divided or cantoned tail into iiiur 

to have lieen a tiisciple uf Simon Magus, and purU, with a view to these four orders.- the first 

hixnsidf a reputed magician. jxirt lieingarsigiuxl to the* Dnininic.iiis, the .•s.roiul 

He taught, that no jierson cojiild be saved un- to the Fruncisca'hs, the third to liie Cannchlejs, 

leiitJ he were baptized in his name; and he con- and the fourth to the Augustins. I’lu* {.atiple 

ferred a peculiar sort of baptism, which would wore unwilling b) receive tlie* bacra.nents from 

render il^mifw ho received it iiiunortal in the next any other hands tlian tlio.^o of the Mendjeanfs, 

world; djUbilinir himself to the world with the’ to whose churches they crowded to pi^rtbriiWheii 

frenzy of a lunatic, more than t)ic founder of a devotions while living, and w^ere extsemely 

sact B8 a promised saviour; lor it appears by the sirous to deposit thctB their retnoins hfler death. 

rr- a . . ^ 
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Nor (lid the inflnenrc ainJ cre<lit of the Mendi- 
cants end here; for we find in tlie history of this 
and of the siu'eeeding ages, that they were cin- 
^doyed not only in spiritn d in dters, luii also in 
ieiDfxir.il and pilitieal artairs of the (rreatest eon- 
sequonee, in coiniHwiHg tlie dilfereriecsof prinees, 
conchiiJin^ tre.itiei of j)eriee, rtmrerling allf'inees, 
presidin'! in e.ilMie't eovinei!>., eoverninjr cvmiHr, 
levying taxes, sinfl other oeenjuitions, not only re- 
mote from, VniL ahsolntely ineonsistent witli tie* 
monastic character and profehsliin. ITowever, 
the power of tlie Dominic ms arul Franciscans 
t!reatly siiruassed lliat of the otliertwo orders, in- 
somuch til'll these two orders were, before the 
refillrin.ition, wliat tiie Jesuits lone been since 
tliat hippy an*l glorious period; the very soul of 
the hierarchy, the engines of the sti4r, the seeiet 
fiprings of iiil the inations of tlie one and the 
other, aiul the aullior-- afld threctors of everv great 
and iiii;x>itant I'veiit, Uitli in t.he religions and 
politii-al woild. liv very quii’h pri»gressi.»ii their 
pride and eon/lJence arrived at sueli a p’tch, tint 
they Ii. id till* presumption todecl.ire puhli- Iv, liiiil 
they had a dixirie impulse uiid eoiumissiiMi ti> 
illustrale ami iiitiritain the religion of JesiH. 
Tlu'y treated with tht‘ utmi>'«l iosoleiicc and con- 
'‘tempt all tlie (li'T rent oi‘iletso<'t}ie priestliood ; tliev 
iiHinned, without a lilush, lli-it the true imthod 
ofohtaimng ^'dv .tiviriwas revealeil to tiieni idone; 
pnx’laimed with ostontafion the siipermr eHieae\ 

• and virtue of their inilulgmices ; and vauntMl hi*- 
yond in(M>iure their interest at the court ol lieavi :i. 
and their f.imiliiir connexions with the Supreme 
Being, tlu* V^irgin Mary, and the xiiiits in glory. 
By tha#. impious wiles thev so deluded and cap- 
tivated the miserable, and blinded tlie iiiullitudi* 
that' they woulil not intrust any other hut the 
Meiulicarits with tlie care of I heir souls. Xiit‘y 
rctiiined their credit and inlluence to siijjlTd de- 

S rec towards lh<‘ close of th(' fourteentli centurv, 
lat great iiuiiiImts of Iwilh scx(*s, Homi'* in laaltii, 
others in a state of iiifirimtv, others at (he fKmii 
of death, earnestly (h’sired to he admitted into tin* 
MenduMiil onler, which they looked upon as a 
sure aiul infaliulc method of rendering lieaveu 
projjitions. — Many maile it an essential part o! 
their List wills, tliat their hodii's after deatli should 
bo wmpiied in olil ragged Uoinuih-an or I'Vaiicis 
can habits, and interred among the Meruliean's, 
For such was the hirharous superstition and 
wretched ignorance of this age, flint people uni- 
versally iK'licved they should reidily iditairi mercy 
from (Jhri'>t at the day of judginoiit, if they ap- 
peared U'fore his tribunal a.s-.oi‘i«ted with the 
MeiidicHiit friars. 

AIkiuI tirt.s tune, however, thev fell under an 
universal odium ; Imt, Uaiig resolutely jirotrcled 
' against all opp*)siiion, whether ojsni or weret, tiv 
the poi^s, WHO regfirded them us thei/ liesf friends 
and most eflis'tual supports, tliey hufti*red little 
or nothing from the eftorts ol llielr nuiivTous ad- 
versaries. In the fifteenth century, I>i*snle« their 
arrogance, which was excessive, a qn.’irrelsomc 
and litigious spirit prex’ailed among iheiu^ and 
drew ujHin them justly the displcasiir? and iiidig- 
natioa of many. By atfonliii-g refuge at this 
time to the^Deguins in thru: order, they becanie 
olTcnsivc to* the hUhojis, and were hereby in- 
volved in diMiculties and [^lerple.xities of vanotis 
kindit. They lost their credit in the sixteentli 
century by their ruatie.^ impudcne.c, their ridicu- 
iloua sujjerstitionsi their ignorance, cruelty, and 
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brutish manners. Thex discc'vereil tho'moit bar- 
hiiroUR aversion to the Irts r.rxi scienci's, and 
prepsetl u like ahhorreiili' of certain euiiiient and 
learned men, who endeavoureil hi p|M’ii tlw' path* 
of ficience to !m* pursuits of the studious youth, 
recoirirneiided the culture of the mind, and attack'* 
ed tlie h'lrhari.sm of the age in their wriling^aml 
dis.-i>urses. "I’lieir geiier.d clmraeler, together 
with other ein'iinistjMices, concurred to render 
:i re ton I lilt ion desirable, mid to ucconijilish thia 
happy event. » 

A'liiong live iiundH'r of Mendicants are alfN> 
rinkeil the ('upuchiiis, llecollets, Minims, and 
others, who are hruiiches or denvutioiis fioni the 
tWriiuT. 

Buchiirmii tells us, the MendieMiits in Scotland, 
under an »p|)i'a ranee" of luygarv, lived a very 
luxurious life; wlieiice one wittily eiilled them 
iMt \[rndiriint^ hut Mauducant Iriars. 

MFXNt I'ICS, a sect m the United I'ro- 
vini-es, in rni>s! respects tlu* Hiune with tliose in 
other plaeex c'llled AtniUnpli.ds. They liad their 
ii-e 111 l,V.ll), wdieii Memu) Smion, a native of 
I’ffiestaiid, who liarl Ihs'ii a Romish prichl, and a 
notorious prodig, ite, resigned his rank and oiliC/O 
in the Romish church, and ]>ulilu*ly cmhiaced llip 
i'om'iumion of the An.ih.i|»tisti>. 

Mi'iiiio \x ♦s lioni at Wilmarsum, a village in 
the iieighlMuirhood of Uhlsvverl in i'lichland, in 
tlie ve.ir loti.'), and died in Ihhl, in the tluchj^ 
of lloUtein, at the country-seat ot a e» itain.no- 
hleni.m not fir from the city of ( iklr.sloe, vvlio, 
moved with coiiijiassion by the view of tlie perils 
to wliich Meiino was exjMiscil, and the Hiiiirea 
that were daily lawl fir his ruin, took him, vvitli 
eertnin ?^f hi's nssoi'iateii*, into his protection, and 
gave him an asylum, 'riie writ mgs of Merino 
winch are almost all com{iosi>d in the Dutch lan- 
guage, were puhlished in fuiio at Amsterdam, in 
ihe"vear lli.il. Alwait the year l.'iin, Mitiiio 
was earnestly solicited by many of the sect with 
wlcch he eomiected himself, to assmia* among 
them th(* rank and fiirictions of a puhlje teacher; 
aiii!, as he looked U{ion tlu* ])crHoiis who miulo 
this j)ropo'snl to U* exempt from the lariatical 
|)hreii/v of llieir hrelhreii at IVlinifiter (llioOgh 
a« e.»rdmg to other accounts they were ongiimlly 
«»f the same stamp, only rendered somewhat wiar^r 
hv tlu^r sulli‘rings) lie yielded to their entrt'aiieo. 
From this jM*ru>(I U» the end of Ins lili', he travel- 
le<l from one eountry to another with hiii wife and 
ehilflvf'n, exercising his ininislrv, under )<ribsurci* 
and cnlainities of variops kiiuF, tl»at duuveeded 
each other without inU rruption, and constantly 
ex{MiH<*d to the danger of laliing a victim to tho 
severity of the law’s. Fast and West I'rie^laiid, 
together with the jirovince of (Iroiimgen, \ver« 
lirst viHiU‘d by this zealotiH ajKistle of the Aria- 
haptists; from whcnci* he directed his <our«e 
into llolLilYd, Uuelderland, Brabant, and VVest- 
phulli; eonliiiued it through the to rmaii pro- 
vinces that lie on the coast of the JJallu- wa, and 
ijerietmled as far as Livonia. In all thesf* pluct'S 
liH ininisti'rial lalxiiirs were atteiidr j wiili ro- 
inirkahle success, and lultlexi to Ins seft a pnxJt- 
gious nuiTilier of followers. Hciim; he is ilescrv- 
ediy considered as flie common cniel' ol'>lm 06 t 
all the AnabaptiHUy and the parent of tbo acet 
that still huh.sLst 8 under that denoini nation. Men- 
no waa a rnari of genius, ihougii not of a very 
sound judgment : ho (Kisacssfid a natural and per- 
suasive el^ueiice, and auch a decree of loanling 
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aa made liim pass for an oracle in the estimation Mennonite minister, who has published their hi»> 
of the multitude. He u^pcars, moreover, to liaye tory and apolo^, maintains, that they are not 
been a man of probity, o4a meek and tractable spi- Anabaptists eimer by principle or by origin, 
rit, gentle in his manners, pliable and obse<]uious However, nothing can lie more cerUAn than this 
in his commerce with persons of a^ ranks and cha- fact, viz. ^at the first Mennonite congregations 
racters, and cxtrerra;Jy zealous in promoting prac> were composed of the different sorts of Anahap* 
tictf! religion and virtue, which he recommended tists; of tnose who had been always inotTensive 
by his examfile as well as by his precejits. The and upright, and of those who before their con- 
Puin of doctrine and discipline drawn up by version by tM ministry of Men no, had been se- 
Menno was of a much more mild and moderate ditious fanatics : besides, it is alleged, that the 
natfre than that of the furious and fanatical Mennonites do actually retain at this day some 
Anaba{)ti8ts (whose tumultuous proceedings have of t^ose opinions and doctrines which leil the se- 
bcen recited under tliat articU*^) but somewhat ditious and turbulent Analmptists of old to the 
more severe, though more clear and consistent commission ofso many and suen enormous crimes; 
than, the doctrine of the wiser branches of that such particularly is the doctrine conccmiiig the 
sect, who aimed at nothing more than the re- nature of Christ’s kingdom, or of tlie church of 
storation of the Cliristian church touts primitive the New Testament, though modified in such a 
purity. Accordingly, he condemned the plan of manner as to have lost its noxious quaUties, and to 
ecclesiastical discipline that was foum^ed on the lie no longer p€*raicious in its influence. 
pro8|»ect of a new kingdom, to Ik* miraculously The Mennonites are subdivided into several 
established by Jesus Christ on the ruins of civil sects,whcreofthetwoprincij»alarethe/'7anrfna7w, 
government, and the dinitruction of human rulers, or Flamingians, and the Watcrhmdians. The 
and which had Iw'en the fatal and ))estileiitial opinions, says Mosheim,, that are held in common 
source of such dreatiful commotions, such axe- by the Mennonites, s<*pm to lie all derived from 
cralilc reliellinns, and such enormous crimes. Ho this fir damimhil i)riiiciple, — that the kingdom 
dwlared jiiihhcly his dislike of that doctrine which which nrigt estahlwhed ujion earth is a visible 
pointed out the approacli of a marvellous reform- churcl., or coinmunify, into whii-h the holy and 
atiou ill the church by the means of a new and just alone arc to lie admilted; and which is con- 
extraordiniu'y efl'usion of the Holy Sj»irit. He sequently exempt from all those institutions and 
^expressed his aldiorrence of the licentious tenets rules of ilisciplirie that have l»een inventeil by hu- 
which s(*veml of the Anabaptists bad rnuirilained man wisdom for the corrertaiu and reformation 
with respect to the lawful nc*s.s of polygamy and of the wicked. This principle, indeed, was avowed 
divorce ; and, finnliy, considered as unwortny of by the ancient Mennonites, but it. is now almost 
toleration tho.se fanatics who were of opinion, wholly renounced : nevertheless, from this ancient 
that the Holy Ghost continued to descx’nd into do<*triiie many of the religious opinions that dia- 
the minds of many chosen In’Iievers, irras extra-'* tinguish the Mennonites from all other Christiaiv 
ordinary a manner os lie did at the first establish- corrununities seem to lie, derived. In consequence 
ment of the < Jnristiaii church, and that he testi- of this doctrine, they admit none to the sacrament 
fied his peculiar presence to several of the faith- on^Aptism but jiersons that are come to the full 
ful by mi riicliHi, predictions, dreams, and visions use df their reason; they neither admit civil 
of varioiKi kinds. He rKoiiied, iiidi*ed, the doc- rulers into their communion, nor allow any of 
trines commonly received among the Analiap- their menu-ers to jH*ri’onn llie functions of magia- 
tists, in relation to tin* baptism of infants; the tracy ; they deny the lawfulness of re|)elling force 
millennium, or one thou.sand years’ reign of by mrc€^; and consider war, in all its shajiea, as 
Christ U()oii earth : the exclusion of iiiagistmtes unchristian and unjust ; they entertain the ut 
from the Christian churc-h ; the abolition of war ; most aversion to the execution of justice, and 
and the prohibition of iviths enjoiiuxl by our more especially to capital punislunents ; and they 
Saviour; and the vanity, as well ns the perni- also refuse to confirm their testimony by an oatli. 
cious efiirts of human science. But while Men- The particular sentiments that divided tlie more 
no retained these dtvtrines in a geneml sense, he consulerahle socictic's of the Mennonites are the 
expIaiiK'd and naxlified them in such a manner following: The rigid Mennonites, colled the 
os made them resi’iiible the religious tiuiets that Mamin g'iang, maintain with various degrees of 
were universally received in the Protestant rigour the opinions of their founder Merino, aa to 
churi'ht's; and this rendered them agreeable to the human natiin; of Christ, alleging that it was 
many, and made them apireur inoffensivi* even to produced in the W’omb of the Virgin by the 
numlK'Ts whu Imd no iiicUnatiun to emlirnce them, ert'ating |xrwcr of the Holy Ghoat; the obIiga<> 
It, however, so happeni'd, that the nature of the lion that binds us to wash the feet of strangers, 
doctrines considered in themselves, the eloquence in consequence of our Saviour’s command ; the 
of Mjsnno, which 8(*t them off to such tuUaiitagc, necessity of excommunicating and avoiding, as 
addltfti rm’umstanccs of the times, gave a high one would'Ho the plague, not only avowed sinners^ 
degrae of credit to the n*ligious system of this but also oil therse who depart, even in some light 
fainous teacher among the AnabapLi.sts, so that it instances iiertaining to dress, &c. from the 8Ui>- 
mA'do a rapid progress in tliat sect. And thus it nlicity of their ancestors; the contempt due to 
was in ^iiiiMoquonce of the ministry of Merino^ numan learning ; and other matters of leas mo- 
ihnt the diflrrcnt sorts of Anabaptists agretxl ment. Hbwever, this austere sptera declines, and 
together in excluding from their communion the the rigid Mennonites are ^dually approaching 
fanatics that dishonoured 'it, and in renouncing towards the opinions and oisciptino of the mom 
all tenets that were dotriiuentul to the authority moderate, or If'dlerlandians, 
of civil government, and by an unexpe^ed coali- The firat settlement of the Mennonites in th« 
tion formed themstdves into one community. United Ptovidccs was granted them by William, 
Though tlie Mennonites usually |iass' for a prinocof Orange, towards the close of the sixteenth 
sect of Anabaptists, yet Mr, Hernuin Schyn, a emtuxy ; but it was not before theTollowing cen- 
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&zy that their liberty and tranquillity were fixixl 
upon solid foundations, when, by a confession of 
faith published in tho year they cleared 
thenisel vest from the imputations of those per- 
nicious and detestable errors tlint had hi'en laid to 
their charge. In order to appease their intestine 
discords, a considerable part of the Annliaptists of 
Flanders, Germany, and Friesland, crmcludtxl 
their debates in a c-onforence held at Amsterdam 
in the year 1G3(), and eiitereil into the Itonds of 
fraternal communion, each reserving to thein- 
aelves a Ulterty of retaining certain opinions. J.’his 
association was rein*wed and conlirmed by new 
resolutions in the year ir»4(); in eonsotmehro of 
whic;h the rigorous laws of Menno and his suc- 
cessors 'were in various resjx’cts mitigated and 
corrocU’d. According to Benedict, l^ere were, 
in 200 Mennonito churches in America. 
They are a simple, harmless people, and make it 
on articlij of their faith never to bear arms. See 
AnAB;VPT1s>TS. 

MKN OF UNDERSTANDING. This 
title distinguished a denomination which apj)ear- 
ed in Tlaiiders ami Bruswls in the year If)!!. 
They owed tlieir origin to an illiti'mh* man, wliose 
name was Egidius Cantor, and to William of 
IlildenisOn, a Carmelite inonlc. They jiretended 
to be lioiioured with celestial- visions, denied that 
any could arrive at jiedeet knowledge of tl.c 
Holy Scriptures w'ithout the extraordinary suc- 
cours of a diNino illumination, and declared the 
approach of a new revelation from heav<*n, more 
perfect than the Gosiicl of Christ. They said 
that the resurrection was accomplishcfl m the 
pf^rson of Jesus, and no other was to he expected ; 
that thrill ward man was not di'filed by tlio out- 
ward actions, whatever they were; tliat the pains 
of hell were to have an end ; and not only all 
mankind, hut even the devils themselves, vstere 
to return to God, and Ih 3 made, partakers lYetAT- 
nal felicity. Tliey also taught, among other 
things, that Christ alone had mcriUnJ eternal lilc 
and felicity for the human rare; and that there- 
fore men could not acquire tliLs inestimable privi- 
lege by their own actions alone — that the priests, 
to whom the people confessed tlieir tran.^gressions, 
had not the power of absolving them, but this 
authority was \e8ted in Christ afcne — that volun- 
tary p4mancc and mordfication was not neccasary 
* 4 ) salvation. 

This denomination app<‘ar.s to have Ijeen a 
aranch of the Brethren and Bisters of the Free 
• Spirit. 

MERCY is that disposition of mind which 
excites us to pity and relieve tliosc wlio are in 
trouble, or to [lass by their crimes without punish- 
ing thciiL It is distinguished from /ore, Uius: 
Tlit object of love is the creature simply ; the 
object oi' mercy is the creature fallen into misery. 
Parents love their children simply as they aro 
their children : but if they fall into miser}', love 
works ill a way of pity and compassion ; love is 
turned into mercy. 

“As we aU are, the objects of mercy in one degree 
or anothei\ the inutnal^exercise ol it towards each 
other is necessary to preserve the liarrnony and 
happiness of society. But them arc those who 
may lie more. particularly considered as the olv 
jects of it ; such as tho guilt tlie indigent^ and 
the mieeiable. As it respects die guilty^ the 
^rcatesf mercy we can show to them is to endea- 
' vour to rj^laim then^ and prevent the bad conae- 
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quences of their misconduct, James v. 20. Morey 
may also lie shown to by n proper mitig^ 
tion of justice, and no) extending ifie punisll> 
mrnt beyond the nature or desert of the crime 
With regard tO tliose who are in necessity ami 
iron/, mercy rails iqion ns to aObnl the most sui^ 
able and Heasonnhle stipplies ; and here our Iwniv 
factions iiiiist lie dis|)«msed in prtqKirtion to our 
circiimstrincrs, and the real distress of the object, 
1 .lohn iii. 17. As to those who are in misery 
and cK^trems^ mercy pronqits us to nlievo^iua 
comfort them by doing what we can to it'inove 
or iillcviale their bunions. Our Lord ^stronglv 
re^'ommended this act of mercy in the n^dile o? 
the man who fell among thieves, and was re- 
lieved by the ptx>r SaiiNiritan ; and in the coiv 
elusion he adds, 'Go and do thou likew'ise,’ Luke 
X. :t(»— :n. 

“'riiis merciful lem|M*r will show and exert 
itself not tudy towards those of our own party 
and acijunintance, but to the whole hiiTnni\ sj;a>*‘ 
cies; and ii()t only to the wlmle human sponep, 
but to tho nnimni erentiou. ]t is a degree of ir^ 
huqianity to take pleasure in giving any thing 
j)ain, ami more in jmtting useful aniinafs to eiu 
tnaiie torture for our own sport. 'J’his is not that 
dominion which God originally gn%e to man over 
the beast n of the Jicht. It is, thendbre, an UHur[>- 
ed authority, which iniin has no rigid to exerc.itc 
over brute creatures, wliich were iujkIo for bin 
service, conveuieuee, support, and ease ; hut not 
for the grutiticialion of uiilawl'ul jiassions, or cruel 
dis|KmUiona. 

“Mer<*y must be distinguished from those 
weaknesses of a nutuml toriijM'r which ofllen [lut 
,on the ttiipeaninee of it. With regard to crimv 
iials or didinqm nts, it is false compasHiori to sup- 
press the salutary admonition, and reiuse to set 
their guilt Indore them, mertdy Ih'ciiubc the sigl^ 
of it will give llu'ir ciinseii'iice pain ; such uriseo- 
sunuble lendernrss in a surgeon may prove the 
death of his ])fitienf ; this, however, it may np]M'a^ 
is not mercy, hut cruelty. Bo is that fondness of 
a jmrent that withholds the liurid of diw;i[ilin« 
from a Isdoved child, when its frowardness aiul 
faults render seasi^nablo and prudent correction 
nc<*eBKary to save it from ruin. In like manner, 
when a magistrate, Ihrougli excessive riemency, 
sulTers ^ crinniiHl who is a jtest to ^dety to 
»'M*,it[)e uri])unished, or so mitigates the si'nteiico 
of the law us to put it into his power to do still 
greater hnri to others, he violates not only the 
laws of juatice, but of mercy tm). 

“Mercy lo the indigent and necessitous hat 
licen no less abused and jierverted by acts of mis- 
taken l>i*nelic,ence, when impudence and cluinour 
are p<*rmiUed to exlort from the hand <if charity 
that relief which is due to sileril distn^ss and mo- 
dest merit; or when one object is lavishly re- 
lieved to the •detriment of another who is moro 
deserving. As it reswets those who are in tri- 
bulation or misery, to lie, sure, every such js-rson 
is an object of o\ir cxmipassion ; f)Ut that com- 
passion rnav Im*, and oft<*n is, exerciseil in a wrong^ 
manner, fiome are of my t^^nder a nisike, that 
they cjinnot Is^ar the sight of distress, and stand 
aloof from a friend in pain and a/Ihctioii, U'cauae 
it aifocts them too sensibly, when their ]>ri5Mtice 
would at least give them little c>oniiort, and 
might possibly adrninisteT lasting relief. This 
weakness should lie opposed, U'cause it not only 
looks like unkiiidnoss to our frieiuls, but is really 
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^'ictvv'injr nioTP triidorness lo ourMelvcs than to 
tfu'in r nor i« it doinjiaH wo would in* done hy. 
A/^niii; it is fulso pitL whoii, out of more ton- 
doriio‘4H of rmlur*', wooitlior ndviw' or porniii our 
alHiotod friofid to take or do «ny tluuix wliirli 
will rpvo him a litllo transiont oaso, liut whioli wo 
ki^vv at tlui HaniP linio' vvill inoroaKO hw future 
^Hun, and aijirrjvato tlio Myiuptorns of his dis<‘aso.” 
SooiiisT, thon foro, the oxtroiiioH to wijirli wo are 
liahio, lot us I(‘.trn to cultnato tlial wisdoin and 
pr^donoo which are nocr-.s:irv lo ro}j(ulato. this 
virtue. 'I'o Ini jusi without hoinjr oruol, and 
without hoiriy; weak, should ho our 
st.uit \indor all tlu* circnrorttancosof "uilt, iii- 
tll^i ncr^, and iniwory, whu Ii present tlierosi Ives to 
our Minv. S'oc Ur’vF.' n’i V' i., t'lMiMi n, T.OVI-. 

i\lKf{^ 'Y ( )!'’ < rOD Is his re iilniess to loliove 
llio jniserahi'e, and lo panion I !io ;j[iiilty. 1. It is 
osMi'iili.d tt> hi-- 11 ituie, r.\od. \\vi\. <1,7; not, 
indeed, as .1 jia-sum or ulli't tiuii, an R is in men, 
hut tlie result of his aovereiiTii will, and pnided hy 
hih iidinilo wisdom — ‘3. U is (re«‘, as nothimj out 
of hmii»elf LMU he till' (.lU'-** ol il ; for then there 
would In' .1 e.uise j»rior to him, tie- eau'-e of him- 
.self, ’'['he riiiserv of th« (‘reatuie is not thoivjiise 
of iin-rev, for he is not wroiiL' it upon as ereatnres 
are; nor irre the meiils of tiu* ereiture the e.iuse, 
"^l it. ill. 5. M«)r are e\en the su(I« rnios of Chi'st 
tlu' e.uise, hut the etl’eets of it; hut it !iri--es Irom 
the irondiiess (»f Ills nature, and Irom his soNeienjii 
will aihl ple.euie, I A('d. vvMii. !'•; Ilom.ix IS. — 
o. Jlis meri V is iiilinite; it paulons ofleiiei .s 
committed .le.iiiist an iii/im'leh hoK l!(m«r, an<f 
liostows an inliiiite ;'oo(i on all who heluni*, e\en 
.Jesus ( 'hrist, Luke i. 7S. — I. ft is immutahle; 
notluii;* e.ui ehaiiiie it ; it is iiu arhihlf' tiu* s;im^ 
Mai. III. (I ; I lUke i. — \ Shall U' toiexer eele- 

hrated in a future stute, J’sal. Ix'ixiw t?; eiii. 17 — , 
<i. It is onlv «lis|ila\e«l m and throiiirh ( hrist, 
Mph. il. It has heeti luriher di -(mc'iiisiu d into, 
!. i^rovi'utmo nu’ix'v, Tsai h\. 10. — ‘J. I 'mhear- 
ino; menw, Uom u. 1 — 'd. t 'omfoitino meics, 
t '('r. I. — I lUlu'Mini lUercN, I'sel. e\lv. S, 

lt.-~r». I’ardomiiii mere\, La. |\ 0 — (i rm\or- 
snl or exfen.sue merey. It (’xteiids lo all kinds 
of Inarij^s and fallen cioafures. I he hrule crea- 
lion ^lnre 111 If, I’s d. e\l\ , 1) ; \v\\i n, iI 'The 
unjTodiv are the tihjeels of it m a o,nu'ral wav, 
Malt X. !»• I ’Ihm IV. 10. d’l.e saints on eaith 
an* eoMimud monuiiu’nls U, Rom i\. i?*!; .iiid 
the hjanls of pi-t men mad»' perleet ni ^lorN are 
alwaxs praisiiio (omI htr if. I m,iil\, il is enjoxed 
in an especial manner liv all wlio are true he- 
luxeis, ol ^•^erv nation, in exerv .up', in e\erv 
cireuiiisLuicj*, in all plaei's, and at all (iiiR's. Sec 
P\uno\: (it/l's TuH^yj of Dir \ol. i. p. 
l‘Jl, tut. eil ; Sonn'n's Srr. vol. i. m r. H; J)r. 
(7 oik/ llm/.x, \ol v. part ; 'DilU>tsofi\ 
Sc'r. ser. 1 17 ; //.iV'n N r. ser. 10. 

MLiirr SI pufii's (lesjTt, or earn: oriji- 
nully the word was applied to soMiers and oiaer 
rnilitary fs'rsons, who, hy their l.ilnairs in the 
fWd, lUid hy the xaiious hard -hips they Tltufer- 
went (JtirinxT <he course of a cariipaiirUi as also hy 
other sevMces tiiey mij;lit iKrasiomiilv rciuler to 
ihecouuuoii wealth, weresaith mtinr }>fip<'ndt<i, lo 
tneriliOr earn their pav • which they iiuolit pro- 
pi'rJv Ih* s.ud to do, h*^ MMs<* they vielded in real 
H<*rvkic an equixalent to the .state tor the .sti;>f'rKl 
tfiey Aveived, which was thcn'hire due to them 
in justice. Jfen', then, \vi* come al the l^rue 
ineamns of the woixl merit j fi-om which it is 
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very clearly to lx* Bern that there can be no etch 
tliiiij; as merit in oiir bt'st oln’dh iKT. One man 
may merit of another, hut all inankirid together 
cannot merit from the hand of 'I'liia exn- 

deiitly a[))K*ars, if wc consider the inijierfiClioim ^ 
ofall ouT scrvicefl, and the exyiresB declaration of 
the di\ine word, Fph. ii. R, 9; Rom. xi. 5, 6; 

'I’it. iii. 5; Rom. x. I, 1. T/ie Doetriiie of 
Mi'iit stnte(l^ s<*r. i. vol. iii.; Soullfn Si'mi,; ''Pop- 
lady's WurLs^ p. 471, vol. iii.; Herrvys JFJlcvrn 
Letters to Wesley; nohinsnns Claude^ 

p. -iia 

MERITS OF rilRlST, a term used to 

denote the aetive and ])assive obedience of Christ ; 
all that lie wroiijrht and all that he sy,fTered for 
tJie salvation of iniinkind. See arfich s^l i onk- 
Mi.vr, Tmcitation, RuiiiTf ui .sm < s m Cniiisr. 

Mr.SJ^.ll I Bi^nihes anointed, the title triveii 
h\ way of eminence to oui Saxiour; meaning 
the same in Ilehrew a« Chii..t in ('reek, and 
alludes to tlie authority he h.id to assume tlie ^ 
characters of proph(*t, pric'if, and kiii'i, and that 
of Saxioiir of the worhl, Tlie ancient Jews had 
just notions of the Mcs.si:di, which ceine gra- 
iluallx to he corrupted, hv e\ pirting a temporal 
mon.ireh id eompirmr ; and finding JesUs ( 'lirist 
to he p- Immhle, and ot an unpromising a|>- 
peiiranei llicy iej*s'ted him. Most ol the modern 
raldufis. acconlmir to lUixtorf, hehexe tiiat the 
Meshjal* is come, hut that he lu's eA.neealed bp- 
eaUM* ot the sins of the .'ews. ( Hhi rs heliexe he 
IS not vet e<»me, fixing ihlleu nt lij lei' for liis tfjH 
pesiraiice, nuinv of vvliii h arei lajistd ; and, Iwing’ 
thus hiitifetl, have )>ronoune('d an uiiatlieina 

ag. unst those who shall ]>reteiiil to caU iilale the 
tune of hisi eorning. 'I'o reconcile t1ie^-»rophecie8 
eoneerning the Alessiali that w'enu'tl to U* con- 
tradictorx, Mime hnxe had ier(»ur.s(‘ to a twofold 

di ; one in a stale of iK)\«'rly anil sijllering, 
llieS»fln*r of splendour ami glors. 'J’lu* first, 
they «, IX, is to prin’ctd fnanilie tribe ot l*jihraim, 
w lio is t,^^ tig hi ugainst (tog. end lo he shun hy 
.•\nmllus, ya eh mi. 19; the M'coed L to be of 
the tnhe ol .iinl.ih .ind hiii'iige of iHixid, xxho is 
to eojKjucr and kill Anmllu-; to bring the first 
.Mi ssinli to life again, lo JiK-Hnihie all Israel, ami 
lule oxer the vxhole world. 

'I’hat Jesu.s ( lirist is the true IVW'Hsiuli, and 
.ictu’.ilK come m tiu* llesh, is ixident, if we con- 
si.ler(,<s Mr. Fuller observes) that it isiiitiiiittted 
that whenexer he should come, the .sacrifices and 
ceremonies »>f ilu* IVIosaic Jaw were to In* Fiijx'r- 
se«!ed l»x liiiii, I’s. xl. (*— H • I }“^am. xv. t Jfav. 
i\. ‘J7; Jer. \xm. 91, .‘M ; Ileh. xiii. 19. IS'ow 
sacrifice and i l kition liaxe ceased. 'I'hey rii~ 
luxdhj eea-eil vxhen Jesus oflereij himwdt a Afieri- 
(iee, and in a few years aller, they actually ceased. 

A few of the ancii'iit ceremonu-s are liidecd 
atUiered Ui, but as one of U'C Jewish writ4*r8 , 
acknowledgj'.s, “Tlie barritiei'S of tin* Holy Tem- 
ple have eeascil.” Let exerv Jew theretore ask , 

Id mself this question : ti^houltl Mes.siahtlie Priiico 
come III some future periiMJ, how are the sacriiice 
and oblation to evane on his np|feaAUh'e, when 
the> ligive iilrea<ly ceased lu'ar \ tars 7 

Again, it is ptig^e.sted in the Si ripiure, that 
the great l«)dy of sacred jirophivy should Im 
luromplieluHl In liuii; Hen. iii, Ifi; x\ii. 18; leu 
.\!ix. 10; lui. 1. 'rite time when he waa to* x 
come w ck*arly market! out in propJiecv ; Is. xhx, 

10; Hag. ii. 0 — 9; Dan. ix. SJ4. He actitally 
camft^ acconling to that ,/Fhc I'll** 

4 
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jfhi'Tp lVlo*5s’nh ‘should Ih' born, and whrrr he 
«;l't»uld jirincijullv imj)art hii) (UK’trinr, ifl dotrr- 
mint'd; Mio. v. ^2; Isti. ix. 2; and was literally 
tuhilU’d in Jrsn-^.’-^. The !v»use or raiiiily from 
whom he wiould de‘;<vnd, in eh'arly ascertuined. 
So much is saitl ol his desci'ndino from Dii\id, 
that we need not ref«T to partieulaiM»roofs ; and 
the rather as jew will deny it. The genealo- 
gies of Matthew and Luke, wliafe^’er varieties 
there are hetweeti them, a;:ree in tr.icinsi his pe«!i- 
grce to David. And though, m Ixith, it is tr.ie4<d 
in the name of Joseph, \et this apjwars Itj beonlv 
in eonformitv to the Jewish eustiun of traeiilfno 

i >edi'jree in the name of a feiniilc. The father of 
(isepl), as mentioned by Luke, seems to have 
Ix^enfus father hv marriage onl\ ; s<)lh:it it was, 
in nvdity, Mar\’s pedigree that i.s tnieed hv Luke, 
(hough under her liusliand’s name;^und thi- 
heirig the natural hni* of iles, ent, nn«l that of 
Matthew the leg d one, hy which, as a king, he 
w'ould li:i\e iidierited the erown, there is no 
ineonVisteiiev between them. — I. The kin<l of 
miraeles tliat Mi's,,‘uh should jH-rforin is hpeeilled ; 
Is. \x\\. ti lh‘ aetiiallv perforuu'd th« mira- 
ele'J Iherr i ireilieted, his euerrMe*. ihemsrh e-. being 
jU'lg<*s. — ."i It was projilK'sied th.illie should, as 
a King, lie di >t!iigui^hed h> Iin Anr/z/iev, ; enter- 
ing into .li I'.Halem, not in a ehariot of htate, hut 
in a miieh humliler Kt\le; Zeeh. ix. !>; tliis was 
realK theeis-^ Matt. xxi. — ti. It was piedieted 
that he should culler and die hv the haiuls (d 
v* leked men; h-i xllV. 7 ; hii !♦ ; Dan. ix. ‘2(i. 
.Nothing could Ih* a more striking lulfilmetit of 
]»rojiheev than the treatment the Messiah met 
witli III almost every partieular eircumstanee. — 

7. It WfV hiretold that he slioulfl rise from the 
dead; !m. liii. 11; IVal. Ixxiii. IH; xvi. 10; hia 
resurreetioii is proved by induhitahle evidenee. — 
H. It WMs forelctld that the gnrat 1 mh 1\ of the jgw-‘ 
isli nalKui would not helievi' in him, anrl th /f he 
would set ;iji his Kingdom among the Cientiles ; 
Is. lui. I ; \!iv. 1— tl; VI. 0 — 12 .Never was a 

propheev more eompk'tely fullilled than this, as 
f.icls evidenllv jirove. 

l.-astlv, It is dcidared that when the Messiah 
should come, ih** wdl of ( umI would U* jieifeelly 
fulfilled In him, fs. xlii. I ; xli\, 't — ,*>. Aiul what 
was his whole life hut iiorfeet cmnK'riiiitv to him? 
He finished lhewi»rk llie Eatliergave liimtodo; 
never was there such a elmraele.r seen among 
men. AV'ell therefore may we sav, Truly this 
was the S»)n ot Uo 1. Sei- article Limi.sri amtv, 
Jksus ( 'll Ills r. 

7'Iiere Ii.ive b<*en nuimrouH fain#* Messiahs 
whielijiave arisen at ditferent times, t )f these 
the Saviour pTcdieieil, Malt. xxiv. 11. Some 
have p.'ekoned a« many as tvvenly-four, of whom 
wc <»liall hert‘ give an aexunint. 

• 1. t 'a/jha was the first of any note who made 
a noise in the work!, lleing dissatisfied with the 
state of tilings under Adnan, he wd liimsfdf up 
at the head of the Jewish nation, and priK-Uimed 
hinaself their )ong-exjX‘eted Mesf/iah. He was 
one of those liunditti that infested Judi'a, and 
rornmitleil ulL kinds of violence against jhc Ro- 
imiiis; and ha*l lavome so powerful, that he wan 
eiiosen king of the Jews, and by them a<*know- ' 
leJgeil their Messiah. However, to facilitate the 
■sutu:Css of tlii.'i Udd enterprise, he changed his 
name from < 'azifwt, wdiich it w^as at first, to that 
of Harcllochebii, ulludlng to the star foretold hy 
Kiia.im; fo** he pretend^-d to be the s^ ir seiil I 
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heaven to rosforc his nation to its ancient 
liliOTtv and glory. He, eAose a lorerunner, niiaei] 
an armv, was anointed |king, coinetl money in- 
siTibed with his^own name, and pnK’Iaimed him- 
self Mes-siah aiftl jiriuee of the Jewish nation^ 
Adrian raided an nrinv, and sent it against huo. 
He retired iiPo a lovvn eallrd Hither, \vher%ho 
was besieged. Hsirchoeheha W'as killi’d in the 
siege, the city wmw taken, and a dn'iidful hnvock 
sueeeetleil. The Jews tliiMiiwlves allow, that, 
during thi's short war against the Homans iryh*- 
fenee of this falsie Messiah, thi'V lost five or six 
hundred thousand souls. 'J'his vva-s iu the for- 
mer part of the second eenturv. 

2. In the reign of Tliei^lo^uis the younger, in 
the year of our Lord TU, another impostor arose, 
railed Moses Oeten«is. Ih* prelendt'd lo ho 
a second Moses, sent to deliviT the Jews who 
dwelt in ( 'rete, and promised lo divide the sea, 
and give tlH'iii a safe passage tlirough it. Tlieit 
delusion pr(‘ved ao strong and univei.sal, that they 
neglected their lands, houses, and all other eon- 
eerns, and took t>nly so much witii them as lhi*y 
could eoiivenientlv carry Ar\d on the day aji- 
poiiTl<*tl. this filse Mom'S, having led them lo tin* 
lop of a riM'k, imai, vvomi'n, and ehildn‘ri, thr(*w 
themselves headlmig down into tlie sea, without 
the h‘ast hesitation or reluebinee, till so gn*iit u 
nuiiiher ol tliem were drowned, as opened the 
eyes oi the rest, and made tlusn sensible of the 
ehrat. Tht*\ then began to lo4>k out ftir their 
pieieiided leacler, hut he disa}>|K*uredj and eficapetl 
out of their hamls. 

3. In the reign of Justin, hIkuiI .'>20, another 
ini|K>s(or npjx'arid, who railed himsi'lfthe son of 
Mos(*s. yis nriiiK* was Duriaan.* Hi* <iif4*red 
into a ritv nt Arabia Delix, and there he greatly 
Aippresseti tlie ( 'Inistians ; but he was token ])rt- 
soner, and put lo death by Llesban, an Aitliio- 
pian general. 

1. In the year 52!) the Jews and Ramaritans 
relsdh'd against the emperor Justinian, and set 
U|> one Julian lor llieir king; ami aerountetl him 
the MesM.ili. 'I' he einp'ror sent an army against 
them, killed gn*at nnmbv'rs of them, Ivsik their 
pretended Measiali jinsoiier, and immediately pul 
iiim to death. 

5. In the year 571 was born Mn hornet, in Ani- 
hia. At first he professed hirri.self tlie Mi^ssiah, 
who V. ^ ftromised to the Jews. Hy tins means 
he drew many of that unhappy peojile afler him. 
In some sense, therefore, he may Ih; considered 
in the numlsT of false Missialis. Se4i Mauu- 
mktavism. 

6. About the year 721, in the time of Leo 
IsauruH, arose another falK* Messiah in Spain; 
his iiami* w.\s S*‘renuH. Ih* ilrew fTreat numbers 
afltT him, to tlieir no small loss and disappoint- 
ment, hut all his pretensions eaimi txi lujthirig. 

7. The tvvdjillh vrntury was fruitful in false 

MessiahH; for about th<; year 1137, there ajipear- 
€hI one in 1-Tanee, who was. put to deatli, and 
many of thow* who followed him. ^ 

8. In the year 1138 the Persians w'ere dis- 
turbed with a Jew, wlio called iiiiiwll’ the Mes- 
siah. He collected together a vast amiy. Hut 
he, too, was put lo death, and his followers treated 
with great inhumanity. 

9. In the year 1157, a false Messiah stirred up 
the Jews at ConlulMi, in Spain. I'he whs-r and 
llictler sort looked upon him as a niadinon, hut 
the great h Hiy of the Jews in that nufiori Ijelicvxd 
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in him. On this occasion utmost all- the Jews in 
S/Ml in wen* dcHtroycd . 

10. In the v»'ar another false Messiah 

arose in the kiJ)t;donr of Fez, which hrouirhl 
great trouhles and tHTtuvution ujion the Jews 
that were scattered through that country. 

11. In the same year an Araliiun set up there 
for the Messiah, and jiretebded to work miracles. 
When si-arcn was made lor liiin, Ills followers 
lied, and he was hronght before the Arahi.an 
king Eeing (|uestioned hy liiiii, he re/ilied that 
he»Aas a jirooliet sent from ( omJ. 'J’he king then 
asked hitn what sign he eonld show to confirm 
his niisMon. ( 'ut olV my la'ail, said he, and I 
will return to lile again. 'I'he king twk him at 
his word, jinanismg to helie\e him it' lii^ predic- 
tion came to pass. 'Flie poor w retell, liowevrr, 
never relurncd to life .igain, and the eheat wa.s 
snllicieiitlv discovered. iVliosi* wlio had been 
deluded by him were grievou.'^lv piipl-^luHi, and 
the nation condemned to n mtv heavy line. 

l‘J. Not long after this, a Jew who dwelt be- 
yond J'aiphrates, ealletl liimself the Mivisiah, and 
drew vast luultitudeH of j»eoi>le after linn. He 
gave f hi.s lor a sign ot it, that he liad Imvii 1»‘])» ais, 
and was (Mired m the eiairse of one night. He, 
like the rest, /u'rished in the attempt, and brought 
great jKTsecution on Ins rountrviiien. 

Hi. In llu‘ year 1171 , a niagici.iii and false 
Cliri“.l arose in Persia, who was called Havid 
Almnsser He pretended lliat he eould make 
hiiiisi'lf invisiliN'; hut he was wwn taken and put 
to death, and a heavy line laid u/hin his brethren 
the Jews. 

11. In the year 1170, another of these iinpos- 
toi*s aro.se in Moravia. Hut llie reign of delu- 
sion is .short, and his fate appears to'have larir 
idinilar to (hat of his predeci'ssor. 

15. Tn the year IP.l'.l, a I'anious elieat and rebel I 
('veiled huuself in IVrbia, called David cl David. 1 
He was a man of learning, a great magician, and 
pretended to he tlie Messiah. He raised an army 
against itie king, hut was taken and unpriMnieii; 
and, having mmle his cscapi*, was allerwards 
veized again, mid hchciuled. Vast numbers of 
the Jews were hutcliexeil for taking part with this 
iin[M>slt>r. 

It). We aro told of another false Chri.''t in this I 
sanio century hy Maimonides and Solomon; hut 
tliey take no notice either of his mime, country, 
or good or ill success. I 

lien' we may oliservc, that no less than ' 
hni talse t^iHsls arvise in the twelhh century, 
and brought provligious calamities and de&truc- 
Uon mnin the Jews in various quarters of the 
world. ] 

17. In tlic year Ml)7, wc find nnotlier hiW ! 
Christ, whose name vva.s Ismael Soplms, who' 
delndcil the Jews in Spain. Uc also jH'rished, 
and ns luanv as hclieveil in him were disjHTsed. 

18. In tlie year l.5tX), Uahbi LH'mlem, a Cier- 
maii Jcvv of Austria, deeltired himself a fore- 
runner of the Me.ssiah, and pulled down his own 
oven, promising Ins brethren that they should 
hake tlieir hn^ulin the Holy Lund next year. 

Ilk In the year l.'iOtl, one whose name wiia 
Plcileikorn, a Jew of Cologne, jr>retend(\l to lx* 
tlie Mes.-siah. He arterwbn^ affected, however, 
to turn Chri.stiaii. 

00. In the vear 1531, Rabbi Salomo Malcho, 
giving out that he was the Messiah, was burnt to 
Uu;lh bv Charles the Fifth of JSixiin. 
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21. In the year 1015, a false Christ aTosr«in 
the Foift 1 rubes, and was greatly followed hy i\ic 
Portugucbc Jews, who were scattered over that 
eouritry. 

22. In the \etir IG24, another 7n the Low 
f’ountrie^ pretended to lie tlie Messiah of the 
family of l>avid, and of the line ot Nathan. H« 

I ironused to destroy Rome, and to overthrow the 
Liiigdum of Aiitiehrisr, and the Turkish empire. 

23. In the yi-ar HidtJ up)M‘:ii(d tiu* faCe Mes- 
siah Saiiat.ii IScvi, who iiLule bogn al a lunse, and 
gained .-sucli a niimlMT ol pris,elvtes. He was 
hom at Alep/K>, mijJOhid on the Ji'ws for a cou- 
Hidenihle time; but aflerw.-iuls, with a view of 
saving his life, turned Muhoiiul.iii, and was at 
last Indieaded. As the historv of this im^tostor 
is iimre entertaining tliiin that of thow' we have 
alreiuly i*i»utioned, 1 will give it at some length. 

I'he year KUitl was a year of gi< it cvpecta- 
tie.n, nud sonif vvoridcrlul tiling wa» l<M>ki'd for 
by mmi). 'This was a lit time for an inuM'i'-tOT 
to set yp; and, jk eonhiigly, Ring reporle were 
earned aliont. It was s<ii(l, that great imiltitudi^ 
inarehed fiom uiikiiovvii /arts to tlie remote div 
scil.s of Arabia, and thev were suppoffid to Uj 
the ten < 'lies of Israel, who hail been di^jiersetl 
for ina* ages; that a .slup w.is arrived in the 
north ] ol of Srolland with sails mu! cordage of 
silk; t'lat the manners sjtake nothing but !Ie- 
hrevv ; that on the .sails was this motto, The 
7 Ve/n 'Tribes af /• rut /. Thus w (U'e t nalulous 
men posM'ssccl ut that lime. 

Then it was that Sahatai Sevi n[)|K'ared at 
Sni>rna, and professed himsolflohe tlie Messias. 
He promised tlie Jews deliverance and a j)ro»- 
HTOvih kingdom. This which he p roup sed they 
irmly believed. The Jews now utleiided to no 
l>usine!«s, discourseil of nothing I'lit tin irrt turn, 
and believed Sidutai to he the .Me.ssi.is us fiimly 
asM^i* tMiristians Udieve any artudi* ol faith. A 
right revercjid ]H‘rson, then lu 'I’lirKev, meeting 
with a Jew ot his acquaintaru'e at Ale>*po, lie 
asked lihn what he thought of Sal atai. 'The 
Jew r.*plie<I, tlijit lie believed Iiiin to be ibe Mes- 
Hias; and that he w'asiu) fir of that belief, that if 
he should jirove an impostor, he would tin n turn 
Cliri'.tiaii. It is fit we should j/arlieular in 
this rcl.ition, because the luslorv is so very sur- 
prising and reinarkahle ; and we ]iave the account 
of it from th'isc vvlio were in 'I'urkey. 

Sahatai Sevi was the son of Mordeeai Sevi, a 
mean Jew of Smyrna. Sahatai was verv iHKikisli, 
and arrived to great skill in the Hebrew learning 
He was the iiutlior of a new doctrine, and for if 
was e.vjHlled the citv. Ho went theme to Sa- 
loniehi, of old called Tlu'ssaloiiica, where hv mar* 
ried a very handstime vvomaii, and was divorced 
from her. 'riieii he. travelled into tlie M^rea, 
then to Trijxili, Gaza, and Jerusalem. By tlu* 
way he picked up a third wife. At Jenis-ilem he 
began to reform the, Jews’ constitutions, ami 
abolish one of their solemn fasls^ lUid » ommiiiii- 
caled his designs of professing himself to K* llio 
Messias to one Naflian. He was pleased vvtth il, 
and set up for his Klius, or forenJiiner, and tot»k 
iqx>fi M .11 to alKilish all the Jewish as not 
bi*bt»i*iiiing wlien the hridegrtHan was now come. 
Nathan prophesied limt the Messias should aj>- 
pt'ar before the Grand Seignii'r ili less than two. 
yeaw, and take from him his crown, and lead him 
in chains. • 

At Gaza, Sahatai preached fejK'ntance, tev 
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, p<^hpr with a faith in himself, so rfrprfU'iUy, that 
tin' })Pop!e gave theni*<4‘l\es up to Ihrir tlevotions 
and alms. The noise of this Messias began tt» 
fill all plarrs. Salnitai now reK(»I\e% for Sinvrna, 
and tiu’tf for Constantinople. Nallnm writes to 
hhii fronx Daiiiasrns, and thus he bogins his let- 
ter : “To the king, our king, lord of lords, who 
gathers the ilispersisl of Israel, who redeems our 
eaptivity, the nrin elevated to tlie height of all sij- 
blniutv, tlie Mf'smas of the (iod t>f Jaeob, the 
true the erU‘«;ti.il I /u)n, S.ih.itni S» m.” 

And now, throivdiout 'I'urkes, the Jews were 
in great e\[H>etali(*n of gl(»riens linn’s. *Thev 
now were d.nout and }i««nilenl, tliat fliey might 
not obntruet the good wliieh tlwy hoped for. 

;s(Vne fa*-(ed so long, that thi‘\ weie famished 
to death ; otliers huneil tlwinselves in the earth 
till their Iimhs grew still'; some Wiiiild en dure 
melting w iv dropjM'd on tie ir tlesh ; soineTv>lled 
in snow’; I'tlier^, in a e<*ld seamen, w\)uld put 
themsehefl info eoM water; and many hurieil 
themsel\«‘s. Ilii'-im'-s was laid a^ide ; suj)erllui- 
tie5 of honsrluhl uteii'-’ils were sold; the poor 
were j»roM'l.‘d for hv i(nin('ns<' rontnhufions. 
Sil)atai cone'^ to S;n\ rna, whore In* was a(k»red 
h\ the peoj'lo, thongh tlie < "luehain e<»ntradieted 
him, lor w liU'h he wa** removed from hi.s oIlKa* 
Th*‘)e lie )u WM'iiig slvie>. Inms('lf (he <»nlv and 
lirst-horn of thul, tlie Me‘^^lMS, (he SaMonr 
of hriel. Ami fhong'n he met wuh ‘•ome o|ipo- 
silion, \et lie |.re\ tiled there at last to (hat de 
gree, that Hien' <'! hi^ htllnwer-^ ])ro[)heoed, and 
f. II iJito stj iiige ee^f e I' s lour hundred men and 
women ])i iplieMed ol hi^' erownnt kingdom; and 
\oung inlanlr., who eouUI hardK sjmmU, would 
plainlv prorioiima* S.dtalai, \les-.ias, and Son ot 
(i h 1.^ The |te<ni|e weu’ for a long tune {H>ss«'sse<I, 
and Noiees heard Imin their how'els : some fell into 
trances, founed at the rnouii, recounted (heir fu- 
ture prosji'nty, their MsinriM of (lie la<»ii of^’udali, 
and the triunij>hsol Sahal.ii All winch, savs the 
relator, W’ere cerl liiilv true, Iwing elleets of dia- 
holiciil dehisitiii'^, as the Jews tinynaelves have 
since eonle-'sed 

.Now the im[»oaor swells ami assumes. 
Whereas the Jews, m (heir svnagognes, w'ere 
wont to pra\ for the (irand Sugmor. he jtrdcrs 
tliosi' ]>raver>i to he forlsirne l.»r the fulirre, llnnk- 
ing It an imh-eeni tlnngto prav lur him who W'as 
shortly to Iw hi", cajilive ; and iii‘*tead ol praying 
for the Turkish emp* ror, he appoints ftraver.s lor 
hitnsi’lf. Me aUti elected ftrira’es t<v govern tin 
.Tews in their man h towanl.s tin’ I lolv Ijiiiid, ami 
to minister jnstjei’ to tln-in when tliey »ln>uld he 
possdr'Cd (*(* it. TIk sc prince** were im n well 
Known in the eitv of Smyrna at lliat time. 'The 
[leople were now jin -ang to wm* some nnracle 
to conlirin their faith, and tocorninct; the fien- 
tnes. Here the iin)M>'.lor was jnu/ii’d though 
any ju'^U ling triek would have ,servr<l their turn. 
Blit ifie rrednloiis iie iple supplied this defect. 
When SahaUii was Ixdore the (/.nil (or jiwliee of 
peace,) some atlirmed they saw a pillar of fire 
between him and tlie Cadi; ami after s<»nie had 
nlfinm-xl it, others were re.idv t4> sw'ear lo ii and 
did swear it also; and this vvas presf'i/ly ladieveil 
by (he Jews of that city. bJe that did not now 
believe him to rie the Messids war to Im; Hliunned 
as an rxemriinunirated pt^rson. The impostor 
now declares that bii; was called of Gwb to see 
C'ori^nliiiople, where he had much to do. TJe 
bimiselt to that end, in a Tuiku»h tiaickf in 
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January'; ItW. »lTe had a long and trouhlesoma 
voyage; he hid not |Hm cr over the sen and 
w'inds. I'iie \'ijtier,|inHm the news. Bonds ilir 
him, and confnes h»ni in a loalhsoino pri.son, 
'The Jews jnu him their visits; and they <*f this 
citv are as infatuated as tlu)t>e in Smyrna. I’hey 
forbid traflie, am! refuM' to |’av (la ir debts. Some 
of our English mdn'hanls, not knowing )low to 
r<'<‘(»ver their debt*- from the Jews, (ook lliia oc- 
easion to m-.i1 ^.i'> it.o. ami in.do' tiu’ir comjilainla 
to him ag.iinsi In*, mihp i i> ; whereupon hewroto 
the (olliwvmg leltm* to tlie Jews. • 

“'J'o you of the nation of the Jews, who ns- 
peet the aj>pear:ince of ihe M<’‘.siiih, and (he hhI- 
vutioii of Israel, pc.iei’ \*itliont end. WhereaH 
we are informed th.it ViHi are imielited to Heverul 
of the English mition, it secim-tli right unto \i» 
to order you to make .s.itisfu’tion to these your 
just dchls, which, v)' yam refuse to do, ami not 
oIm'v ii.syiiTcin, know' ^tni (hat Ihcn you are not 
to enti r with us into our jovs and doirimiorib.” 

Sah.il u rem.nned a pr^oma- in ( 'onstanlmople, 
for the space of Ivvi* inciilhs 'J’he (irand Vi- 
/.ier, deigning tor (‘'lodri, tlaaight it not safe to 
Igive him in the (‘ity during the f irand Seigrnor'B 
ahsiMice and hi* own, lie, lluTCltirc, removed 
hi. II to the I )ari) im lli, a la tter air, imlec<l, hut v’et 
<mt of tlie wav', am! imiHiaiurntly imjiorling less 
dangi’r to the i itv; which iu'c.isioni d the Jews to 
#’<niclude that Ihe d’lnks coidd rml, <»r dur'-t not, 
take awuv his liTe ; which li id, they conrlmled, 
•'eeii the surest wav to have Vemoveij all jealoimy. 
The Jews tl»n*ked in 'n< ,it mimlMTH ti) the ca.stle 
\vlnTe he war. a jirisum’r; not only those that 
were near, hnl from Eoland, ( lennanv, Leghorn, 
Venire, ami other pJ.n'i they reecived isahatai’s 
Messing, nml promises of advaneement. 'J'lio 
Jhirks made nm’ of tins ronllmniee; they raised 
the price of their ImIgingsamI piovisioiis, ami put 
• heir priei’ lijinn (hose who desired to see Saha tfil, 
for (heir admillanei'. 'J’his jirofit stopped their 
mouth-, and no romjihiinls were for lliw muse 
sent to Adnanople. 

S.dMt.ii, in hi-j eoidi.’ienu’nt, a]>[)oints the man- 
ner of hi- own ii.itivilv I le eo/iim.inds the Jews 
to keep it on the ninth day of the month Ah, ami 
to make It a d.iv ol gnat )ov’', (•> celebrate it W'ltli 
mg meats ami diinks, vvitli illummatioiri 
and music, lie ohligrth (hem lo in’know ledge 
rh»’ love ol ( iorl, in giving them that day of <'on- 
i-rtlalioii for the liirll' of their King Mes.sias, Su- 
h.itai SeM, biis servant ami tirst hcjrn Son in hive. 

We m.iy observe, by tlie wav, the insolence of 
this imporfior. Tbiti dav w’us a Kolcmn day of 
! fisting among the .bv.s lormerly, in memory 
of the hurning of the temple l»v ilie ( ImldeeB : 
sevfTal other .s.id thing- haj*penwl in this month, 
an the Jews olb.'T\e; that then, ami Upon the 
Hiirne dav, (lie weoml U inple vv.i ; destniyed ; and 
that in this month it was ili'ereed in the wilder- 
ness that tlie Israi lilc-ft should not ruler info ( 'a- 
naari, vVc. Sah.itai was born on this day ; and, 
therefore, the fjst nmst f)e turned to u jl*a.st ; 
whereas, in tnith, it hid hecii well lor tlie*Jcws 
hud he not been horn at all; and much iK’ttirlbr 
hiifis*'lf, as will anjx’ar trom w h.it follow a 

'JdiP Jew's of ttifit city p.iid Sah.itai Sevi great 
rf'KjS’Cl. 'I'hey decked thiir synam*gueH with S. 
S. in letUTH of gold, and inado for twm in the 
wall a crow n : they attributed the suine titles and 
prophecies to him which we apply to our Saviour, 
lie was cdi»o, during tliia inipnaournenC viMicd by 
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pil^rim» from all |)artM, Umt haX heard hia atory. 
Amonff whom Nehomiah^ Cohen, from Poland, 
wan one, — a man of tfroat learning in the Cahala 
arnl eastern toiiijues, who* dowircci a confenmee 
with Sahiitai, and at the conference niaintaincii 
that, accordin^r to tfie Scripture, trwTe ou^ht to 
1 ) 1 ! a twofold ; one the 8on of Rjihraim, a 

poor dnd di‘Hj)ise<l teach(*r of the law ; the other 
tlie hon of David, to In' a eonipjeror. Neheniiah 
was eonteait tn Iw the former, tlie son of Kmhraim, 
and to li'iive the j^lory and dijrnity of the latter to 
SiihuL^i. Sahat li, from what a|)|)e:irs, did notilis- 
like this. Rut here lav the eroiiml of the quarrel ; 
Neheniiah t,)U;^ht that tin- son ot I 'nhniim oueht 
to Im' the loren.inner of the s.on of David, and to 
usher him in; and Neln-miah accused Ssihatai of 
t(^) •'rent forwardness in a})jn*arm,(r as the son of 
David, iM’fon* the son of I ’pliraim had IT*d him the 
way. Sahat ii could not hro«k Ihi*^ iloetrine; for 
hr inii^hl fear that t!if' son ol R[>)ir.iim, vrho was 
to lead the wav, pn'teiid to he the .son of 

Davul, and so leave him in thf* Inndi ; and, then*- 
fore, he evcliided him trom any part or share in 
this matter, winch was liie occasum of tlic ruin 
of vSahaLii, and all his glorious designs. Nelu^ 
iniah, heiiij^ disap|Hiiiiti‘.l, i^oc's U) Adriaiiopic, 
and informs th . lireat mmisicrs (»f state aeinnst 
Sahalai, as a lewil and dangerous |M*rson to the 
government, aiui tliat it was necassarv to take 
him out of t!ie way. 'Pile (Irani Seienior, lienie 
inronntnl of tivis, sPnds t(»r S.ihatai, who, iiiucli 
ile|ected, appeiir.s hefue lutn. The (Jranti 
mor leqvurcs a mivach', and choosi's one him- 
Hell; and it was (his: that Sahatai should Ik* 
stripped naked, and set as a mark for his archers 
to sh«>ot .it ; iiiid if the arrovvs did not pit^rce his 
lies!), he would own him to he the Messi.m. Sa- 
hal.n had not faith enough to hear up imd<*r so 
jrrc.it II trial. 'The Grand S(‘i<rnior let him know 
that he would forthwilli impuh' him, and fieitllu! 
stake was preptired for him, unless he would turn 
'I'lirk. Upon which he Ctuisented to turn Ma- 
hometan, to the ereat eontusion of the Jews. 
And \el siuue of the Jews were so vain as to 
allinii that it was not Salialai himsi'lt, hut Ins 
shadow, that professed the religion, siiid wassi'eii 
ii\the h.ihit iH'a 'I’lirk ; so j^reat w.is then ohsti- 
iiacv and iiiluleiit v, as if it were a thiiitj im^svssi- 
hle to e*)nviriee thuse deluded and iiifatuatixl 
wretches, j 

After :ill this, several of the Ji'ws continued to 
use the forms in their jmlilic wor-^Iiip, prescrilK'd 
hy this Maliometaii iVIcssius, which ohlii^cd the 
prim 1 pa I Jews of ( Constantinople to send to the 
sviiaiiooue ot Srinrna to lorhej this praetiee. 
Durinjr tluinrs, tlic Jews, instead of iniiid- 

injr ihekr trade aiul tralhc, filled their letters with 
news of S.ibatai tlieir iVIos»si;is, and hi.s wvm- 
derful works. They rt'iKjrled, that, when the 
Grand Sci^iiior sent to take him, hi^caused alt 
the messt'iij^ers that were sent to die; and when 
other Jani/.)iries were sent, they fell dead hv a 
word ifom his inoiilh; and Ik'ui^ requested to do 
it, he Ciiueed tliem to rt'vive aj^aiii. 'I’licy addtxi, 
that, thousjh the prison where SaUitai lay wa.s 
Iwirred and fosleneil with sirong iron locks, yet 
lie was seen to walk throuirh the streets with a 
numerous train; that the shackles which wen* 
iqhui Ills neck and h't't did n»>t fall otV, but were 
lunuyl into jjolil, with which Saliatai jTratilied 
his followers. Upon the fume of thesi' things, 
the Jews of Italy seat legates to Smyrna, to in- 
:J7ii 
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quire into the truth of these matters. When the 
lejratcH arrived at Smyrna, they heard of the 
new.s that Sahatai was turned T urk, to their veiy 
great confusion ; but going to visit tlte brother 
of Sahatai, he endeavodre<l to |jersu.'ide them that 
Saliatai warf Ktill the true Messias ; that it W'as 
not Saliiitai that went alxiut in the habit of a 
'Turk, but ids angel or spirit ; that his liody was 
taken into, beavi'n, and slinuld be aeftt down 
again when God should tidiik it »i fit seaiKin. 
He added, that Niillcin, his forerunner, who 
had wrought many niir:iel**s, would sckui Ih* at 
Smyrftu; th.it he wonUl reveal hidden thingH to 
(hem, and eonllrm them. lUit tins Tdias was 
not -sulfered to C4>me into Sirivrna ; and though 
tlie legites saw him elsewhere, they reccMved *iio 
satisfaction at all. 

‘kfsl fal.se Christ that had made any 
con-^iilera])Ie iiuinlx'r of converts vva.*^ one Rabbi 
Mordt'cai, a Jew of Germ. in v ; he aj>i)eared in 
the year Iti.M it was not It am l)efore he w'lis 
foiiiitl out to U’ an iuqiostor, mid was obliged to 
My from Italv to Poland, to save his Ufe, Wiiat 
U'caine of him alti'rwaids, diK’s not sei’in to be 
reeordi'd. 

'Phis niav '• con-'idered as true and exact an 
account of «' fal-e t'hiisls that h.ive arisen 
since the c .iiifixam of our l>Icssed Saviour, aa 
can vvcil be given. See Johan nrs a Lent's Hist, 
of hhih-c .■'Ucss'io/is' ; Jortin's Jinn, vn Kcd, 
HU. vol. ill p. KidJrr's Demonstration 

of the l/csM./.; Hairi'^'^ Sei inon on ///c .lAv- 
.'iiiili ; IVic n/erenth Vo/innc of the Modern 
Dart if the Uni versa f Hist or t/ ; Simpson's Key 
to the Prophecies-, sec. 1); A/arlannn on the 
Prophnit's relating to the Messiah; Ka^Ier’e 
,/c.vi/v the tnn. J// '. >/«//). 

METTIGDIS’P, a name applii'd to difierent 
se<h.s, Ik)(}i P.i|dsts and P rot (‘.■'hints. — 1. The 
Popis^Mcthodists were those* ^Kilemical doctora 
wlio arose in Piaiu’t* about the middle of the 
Beveuti'eiilh eeiiturv, in o])posilion to tlu* Hugue- 
nots, or Ih’otrstants. "I'hcse Methodist.s, iroiii 
their dilPereiit n)ininer4)l tic.iting the controversy 
with their op])oiienls, mav Ix' divided into two 
ela.ssi's. The one eompreheivds those diK'tors 
v\h(X^<‘ metlaKl of disputing with the i’rotestaiila 
wMs disingenuous and iiiireiisomible ; and who 
hdlowtM the example ot lluise luilit.ir)'' chiefs, 
who shut up their troojis in eiitreiichiiients and 
strong-holds, m order to cover them Irom the 
attacks of the eneniv . ( )f this nuiubiT were the 

Ji'Nint Veron, wlio required tlie Protestants to 
prove the tenets of their church by plain jxi.s.sages 
of S('ripture, without Ix-ing allowed the lilx'rty 
* of illustrating thost* passages, reasoning upon 
them, or drawing aiu conclusions Irom them; 
Nihusius, an a|>ostale from the ProtesUint relif 
gion; the two WallenburgH, and others, who 
confined theinsi'lves to the Iiusinesa of answering 
objections; and cardinal Richelieu, who confined 
the whole eontroversv to the single artude of the 
divine institution and authority of the church. — 
‘2. The MethiKlists of the second class were of 
opinion, thi^ the inoct e.x la'll ient manner of re- 
ducing the Protestants to silence, was not to 
attack them by pUH'^omeal, but to overwhelm 
them at once by tin* weiglit of some general prin- 
ciple, or presuinpiioii, ‘ir some universal argu- 
ment, which coin prtdii' ruled or niigtit lie ntpulied 
to all the ix>ints co.’iic.stfd lietweeii the *two 
churches; tlius imitating llic conduct of.,thotw 
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Tnilitary leaders, who, instead of siiending their 
time and slrc-iiirth in sieves and skirinit.hes, en- 
deaToiir««l to put an end tt> the war hy a gpiieral 
and diH'isivp action. Some of |K>it‘nm's 

rested the defence of i‘oj)ery upon prescript ion ; 
CJthcrsujwn the wicked lives of I’rotestant princes 
who had left the church of Rome; others, tlie 
crime of reliirious schism ; the \arieiv of opinions 
umoni; Protestants vvit’i regard to (kvetiine am! 
diciphne, and the uniformiiv of the tenets and 
wowhip of the church of Rome; and thus, ]>\ 
urging their respi ctive arguments, they rnought 
llu'V should stop the mouths of their adversaries 
at,onc^\ I 

MEiniODlSTS, PROTESTANT, 
of . — It is not generallv known that the name of 
Methodist had heen mven long reli* 

pious sect in England, or, at leajat, to a partv in 
religion whicli was distingnishe<l hy some of the 
Raine marks ns are now supposed to apply to tlie 
Methfsli*its. .lohn Siamce, who was lilmirmnof 
Sion (.adlege in 11157, in u l>ook whifh ho puh- 
lisihed, says, “Where are n<»w our Aiuihaptists 
and jdriin pikestaff M«’tl)odists, who esteem al! 
llowers of rhetoric in sermons no In-tter than 
Btinking we«vl.s — lUit the denomination to 
which we heie rt*fer, vv'as foiinde/I in the year 
hv one Mr. M<a-g!m ami Mr Jolin AVes- 
ley. In the month of Novemher that year, tlie 
latter, U'ing then fellow of l.meidii College, Iw- 
gan toK(U'n(l some evenings in reading the (.» reek 
Tesliiment, with (Miarles Wesley, student, Mr. 
Morg.in, eommorier of t'hn* Cfmrcli, and Mr. 
Kirkham, of Merton (\«llege. Not long after- 
wards, two or thnv of the jaipils of Mr John 
Weslev ohlaimsi leave to atteml these meetings. 
They then began to visit the sick in dinerynt 
parts of tlie town, and the piisonera also, who 
were, eonfimd in the easlh\ Tvm> yeu’ra afliT 
they vvere joined by .Mr. Ingham, of flueeifs 
College, Mr. Hn»nghlon, <in<i Mr. Ilcrvey; and 
in 1755, hy the relehrated Mr. Wllilfudd, then in 
Ids tjighteerilh year. At this tirm* their niimUT 
in ( Ixford amounted to about foui1e<*u. 'J’hey 
ohtaineil their name from the exact regularity of 
their livt‘s, which give (HTa*<ion to a young gen- 
tleman of (Jlirisl Church to say, “Here is ” new 
sect of MetluHlislh sprung I’p!” alluding to a 8<*ct 
of Bucienl pliysiciaiis who were called Mellio- 
disLs, Ix'cause they reduced the whole healing art 
to a lew CAimmon principles, and brought it into 
some methoil and «»rder. 

At the time that this Ho<’iety w'as fornatl, it is 
said that the whole kingdom of England was 
tending fa*it to infiddity. “It i.'» come,” says 
bishop Butler, “ I know luH him, to he taken for 
granted hv many fiersons, that t^^hristiuiiitv is not 
so much as a subjivt of inquiry ; hut that it is 
now at length discovered to l>c hctiUouH; and 
accordingly they treat it as if, in the jiresent age, 
this were an agn'ement among all fs'ojde of di.s- 
C4;rninent, and nothing rerniined hut to set it up 
as a pniici|xil suhjivt of mirth and ridicule, a.s it 
were, hy way of reprisals for its ha*jiiig so long 
interrupted the plcosunm of the world.” There 
is every reason to believe that the Methodists 
were the uistniments of stemming tlui ton-enL 
The sick and the (K>or also tasted the fruits of 
Cheir labours and benevolence : Mr. Wesley 
abrk^ed himself of all his suwrfluiiiest and pro- 
|iosea.a fund for the relief or the indigent; and 
#0 pros£ierous was the sciteme, that the^- quickly 
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Incroased their fund U eighty pounds per annum. 
ThU, which one showd have t nought would have 
lioen attended with praise insltnui of censurCt 
quickly drew xnnm them a kind of iH'reecution ; 
stiiiM* ol‘ the mmiors of the universitv la^gan to in- 
terfere, and it was reiKirlcd “ that the follogp cen- 
sors vvert^ going to Mow up the godl^ r/w6.” 
'I’liey found Iheinsclves, however, jwtronized and 
eniMumgi'd hv some men eminent for their leurn- 
uig and yirtuc ; so that the society still conj^iriued, 
though they had suifert'd a M'ven* loss, in 1730, 
hy the death of Mr. Morgsn, who, it is said, wraa 
the founder of it. In Oetoher, 1735, John and 
( ‘ha rles Wesley, Mr. Ingham, and Mr. Dela- 
motto, son of a mercliiint in London, ernlMuked 
for Cei»rgj|ji, in onler to preach the Oosiad to the 
Indians. After tluar arrival they were at first fa- 
voiirably rciTived, nut in a short lime lost the 
alfectior? of the jx'oplc; and on mTonnt of sorno 
ihiferciices with lla* slorekeejK'r, Air. We.sley 
was obliged to n turii lo England. Mr. Wesley, 
liowcver, wa.s soon Kiiccceded hy Mr. Whitfield, 
whose reiM^ated labours in that jiart of the world 
are vv<*ll known. 

II. Mv^hodists^ trnets iff . — After Air. Will t- 
fiekl returned trom America in 1711, he di'clan'd 
his full a.sserit to the diK'triiies of t'alvin. Air 
Wesley, on the eontrary, professeil the Arminiiiii 
(Wtriiie, and had printed in tiivour of [N'rh’Ction 
and universal retVmplion, and very strorurly 
ngainsl election; a doctrine which Mr. Whitm'ld 
believed lo Ik* kci qitur.il. The ditleri'nce, there- 
fore, o! senlimeiit't between these two great men 
caused a si'iiaratinu. Mr. Wesley preached in a 
|»I.ice rjiUnl the l oiimlrv, where Alf. Wliil/ield 
preaehed hut once, and no more. ATr. Whitfield 
tlien jireached to very large eongn*gafionH out of 
diMirs, iiiul soon alter, in connexion with Air. 
Ceiinick, anil one or two more, Is’gan n new 
house HI Kiiighwoixl, (iloucesUTshire, and esta- 
hhshe(lasehoi>l that t,ivoun d(,‘alvinisllc preiiehera. 
')’he Metluslisth, tlierel'oie, were now divuied ; 
(Mie part following Air. Wesley, and the other 
Mr. Whittield. 

'J’he ihsMrmes of the Wesleyan MethiNlists, 
according to their own iia'ount, are the surrie, us 
the cliiireii of I'higlarirl, as aet furth in lier liturgy, 
articles, and hormlii*s This, however, has U'cn dis- 
plac'd. Mr. Wesh'v, in his ap|K‘fd to incii of rcuson 
and n*hgion, thus dccliires Ins sentiments: "All 
j 1 teach,” hi‘ol>ser\eh, “ rc’s}M‘ctrt eilhcT the nature 
I and coiidilioii of jii-.lificaUon, the nature andcxin- 
I dition of salvation, the nature* of justifying and 
saving tail h, or the* Author of faith and salvation. 
'J'hal jvjstirii stioii whc*ris)f our articles and ho- 
milies siH-ak .signifies pienent lorgiveness, andcon- 
sequently nc« rplaiice with God; I Iielievo the 
camdilkm tif this is faith : I mean not only tluit 
without la’Xh we cannot U* justified, hut als<) that, 
as s(x;n as any nm* has true faith, in that mo- 
ment he is justified, GockI works follow this 
fiith, hut canncjt go iM'fore it; much IcjM can 
sanctifieatioii, whkdi implies a continued ctiurse 
of gcMoI works, apriiiging from huliiic'bs of heart. 
But It is allowed that sam*lific4ition giies before 
our justification at Uie lost day, HeU. xii. H. Ko- 
p<*ntancp, and fruits meet fiir re|S‘ntai]«f!i, go 
fore faith. Repeiitam^e alxiolutei y must go before 
faitb ; fruits meet for it, if there be opp^unity. 
Hy re[X'fitance 1 mean conviction at tin, pro- 
ducing real desires and sincere reiolutione of 
amcnoment ; by salvution, 1 mean not barely . 
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Iivrranrf' from hfll, but n pr<‘srnt flrtivoranrc 
froH) sin, Tmth, in oimorul, i< a siipmia- 

tiinil rvi(b'iin‘, or roiiMf-Him of nof srrn, 

not (lisfovorahlc hy (mr ImkIiK : juHlifymjI 

j'aith implies not only a •li\iijc t'XuJcnce or roii- 
victior, that fioil was in ('h.ist n-eonrilinfr the 
worM unto luinsrlf, hut >i MiH* tinst and eijnti- 
deiice that Christ died for iny siii«, that he lovisl 
me, and eave liiinself lor me. And llie moment 
a pem4enf sinner helie\es tins, fiofi panlons aiirl 
ab.sol\es him ■ and as skvm a-' In^' pinion or pisti- 
ilciition is vvihiesM-d to him le. ihe llo)\ (ihost, 
lie is saved. I'hom that time rnn1i-~s he make 
Hhijiwreek iif Uie faith) s.il\ item ;:;r.ulv».dly in- 
creases in his soul. 

“ Tlie .Author (d taifli .and salialivn i*^ Coi] 
alone, d'hen’ no more ot j^ioeer than of merit 
in man; hut -is all meiil is in the Son o* tjiod in 
what jje h.is done .and siilil n d I u us, mi all j;o\ver 
isS ill the Spirit of (bid. And, tie refoin-, e\erv 
man, in order to heli(\e unto s.di ifion, must n*- 
erive the flolv (Jhost” So f.ii Mr VVe-.!e\. 
Hespeetirii; oM^jiual sm, tree uill, the justifiiMtioi^ 
of men, o,)imI woiks, and works done Is-fon* jiis- 
lifieation, he refers us to v\ le.it i.s sau! on llu‘se 
fiul>|eets in till' formei part of the ninth, the 
lentil, (he eIe\eMth, the twilitli, and thirtismth 
nrtioles of tiu' ehuri'h ot laiol.uKl. t tne of Mr. 
Wesley’s preachers hear>‘ this tesfunoin .,ol him 
nnd his sisifmn'i.ts' ; “ I'he ( bi-^ju I, consrdi'retl as 
0, j'enenil plan ol s,il\ itloii, he viewed .is a dis- 
filav ot Ihe divine peiliM lioiis, m a w<iv ajneeuhle 
to the iiaturi' of ( rod ; in wiueh all tla* divine 
nttnhutes harmoiu/e, <ind shine forth with |hvu- 
liar lustre —'(’he (uwpel, eousi(|*«(< i! as a means 
to iiItJMM an en<l, :ip|if'.in d t(» litm to diseover as 
jjreat tilness in (lie rueiiii.-. to the eiul as ran pos- 
fliblv Ih' diseovereil in the .slruefure of natur.il 
bodies, or in the various c»|)rraliou- r)f nature, tmm 
Cl view of whieli vve draw our araumr uls lor tin* 
cxistenee of (bsl — Man lu* viewed as hlm«l, la 
iiorant, waiidi'riui; out ot the wav, vvitli his mirul 
CKtraiiijiNl from (iod —He eousiden'd the (io-,(i« l 
Qfl n dispensation ot m«*rev' to men, holrluitj forth 

{ mrdon, ii tree pindon of <sin to all who re|H*iitiind 
n.‘heve in ( 'lirist Jesus. The Irosprl, he Is'lieved, 
iiK'uleates iinivirsal holiiie.'.s belli in heart and 
ill the roialiwn of life — He showed a mind well 
in.strueted in the oracles of Hod, and W'el! oe- 
({uaiiitod with human imture. H*’ contended, 
that the lirst step to ta> a ( 'bristi.in is to repent ; 
and that, till a man is coiivim ed of the evil of .sin, 
and is (ieteriiiiiied to di part from it ; till lie is 
convmenl that there is a lif'aiitv in holmess, and 
Bonudhinjiij truly desirable in la’ins; m’oneileil to 
trOiJ, lie is not prepari’d to reeeive Clirist. 'I’he 
second important and luvess-irv sieji, lie InJicved 
to lui faith, iiiireeahle to the order of the aposlh', 
‘Repcnbuice toward Cioil, lunl faith tmvard our 
Lord Jesus Christ,’ Aet« x\. *J0, *Jl. In e\j»laiii- 
inj; sarietilic.ition, he a(vuratel> ilisliiiouished it 
from justification, or the pardon i»f sin. Justdu*;!- 
tion a<)inits ns into a st.ite of i^rare and favour 
witli G«h(, and lays the foundation of sanctifi- 
cation, or Christian holiness, in all its extent. 
Therti liaf been a jjrt'at elamour raised against 
him liecaiiie he calli'ii his view of sanctification 
by the word per/erfion ; but he otleu expliuned 
what he meant hv this term. He meant by the 
word pcrjwtun^ such a tloprtH* of the love of Govl, 
and the love of man ; such a decree of the love of 
justice, tnUh, holiness, and purity, os will remove 
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from the heart every contrarv di^po-sition towariT# 
fiod or man ; and that tlii.s should be our .‘•fate of 
mind in every’ silu.itmri and in I’wrv* cirrum- 
Ktaiice oi life., — He iiumtaitied that ( bxl is a God 
of love, not to a ]>arl ot his ere.Uures oiilv, liut to 
all; that He who is the T'atlier ol all, wlio mndo 
.lit, who stand'i in tiu* sante retutioii to nil his 
« reiilures, loves them .ill ; that hi' loved the world, 
.irid if.ive his Son a nosom tor all without dis- 
tiiietitiu of jiersoiis. If appeared to hmi, that to 
leprc'.i^it ( . 1 x 1 a-, parti.il, .is eonlinin;* his love to 
a few, w.is imwoitliv oui uutioiiH o! thi' I ‘eilv. Ilc 
iii.iirit. lined that ('hiNt died lor all n « n , tliat ho 
IS to he odeii'd to al! ; ih; I all .iit' to he iiiv iteiiio 
eome to loin ; and th.vt whos.iever lonasiu the 
wav whalp^inl h.i:« appoiufeil, mav p.irlake of 
his hlr-ssiu^s. I b’ supjiosi'd ih.d .siiirieieMt irracc 
IS iiiveii U» all, in th.d \v.i\ and maum i which is 
best ad.ipted to iiilliu iiee the Mind. I le d d not 
lM‘!icve s.'ilv.ihoii w.is hv woikr^. So f.ir was he* 
trom puttiiio worl.s ju the pln'e of the bli.od of 
Christ, Ih.il he milv cave them tlirir )Ust value j 
he eoU'idered them .is ||n’ l.'iiits oi a IjmiilT, ope- 
rative f.iith, . I as the ine.i-^me of oiii future 
leward ; lor • y linn vv^Jl be r< w.itded not for 
Ills woilvs, bi .lerordni'jf to the measiin ol them. 
Ill* jjave tie whole oh.rv o( s.ilvatioii to (mhI, 
trom first to l.isl. He believed th.d imii Would 
never turn to ' iod, it < .od did not U ''ui the work : 
he often said di.if tlie fiisf appro, a la.^ol era e In 
the mmd an irns,|,^li|,k‘ ; tint i- that h in. in e.iTi- 
iiot avoid h'liio eoMvineed tliat he is a sinner; 
that God,^i>v \.ni< me.in.-v, au.ikens his Con- 
science ; .ind, whether tin man will or no, tlieso 
eonvK'tioiis .ipjiro.ieh him.” In older thaf W’O 
m.iv form still i kan r ide;is iCsju-i Inio Mr. Wes- 
ley '.s opinions, we shall heie quoU .1 few' ques- 
tions and answer:' as laid down in the jVinutc» 
0 / ('ovf'i :ni< r. if “In what sf jj^e e. Adam’s 
sin imputed to all m.mkiii 1 :\ . “hi Adam 

.ill die, I e. ( ( hir bodji stljcu U'eaiue mortal — 
Our .soiilh died, 1 . i*. '.veie disiimteil tioni (iod, 
AikI hence, — b. W< an* .ill lH)rn with a Miilul, 
devili.sh nature; hv reas*iii vv hereivf.— I. Weuro 
ehildren of wr.ilb, li.il»le to ik'.dli etern.d,” Hum. 
V. IH; Kph. ii. .b H. “In what sense is th*> 
ricii(c,)nr.iiess of ( 'hrist iiuputid to all miiiikind, 
or to Is'lievi'rs /” A. “ We do not find It ex- 
pre.ssl\ aOirmed in Scripture that (ied mipulc? 
the rijrhleousiiess i.f Christ to any, .dliioiicli W’C 
do find that laith is imputeil for rii:;hteousiiess. 
That text. ‘As In one m.m's disoU'dience all 
men were mmk* sinneis, so l.v the oUdienee of 
one all were made riirhleous,’ we conceive, means 
by th*' inenls of t ‘brist ail men are cleared from 
the pnlt of Adam’s actiml •‘iij.” U, “( ’iin failli, 
he l«».st hut throucli di-.»hedii nre ?” A. “ Jt ean- 
not. A Indievcr first inw anil V liisol'eys; inciinea 
to .sin with his liearl ; tlien his intercourse with 
Com! uj cut off, i. e. his fuith is lost ; and afh'r tliis 
he may full into outward sin, N’ln^ iiovv weak- 
nnd like aijitlher man.” (A. “Wliat is inqilied 
ill lieiiiff a perfect ChrUtiun /” A. “'I'he loving 
the Lord oui.Gtxl with .ill our hcail, and v^ilh au 
our imnd, and Siuil, and stn-nclh.” G. ])ot»8 
this imply ‘hat all inward sin is t.iken Awayl 
A. “ Wiii.tiiU doubt ; or how could v'-e lie said 
lobe from all our vtirlcnuncas F.zek. 

X-iTvi. 'yx *0,. “IJow' much is allowed by put 
brethren who differ from us w ilh res^rd to cnlire 
sanctyication?^^ A. “They grant, 1. Thatovery 
one must be ejitindy aanetbied in the article of 
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ileafli. — That till thou a lM'li(*vcr tlaily crrows 
in ijraro, rornos noar^'r hikI noaror to |M*riW*tion. — 
3. That w»^ou;jht to iH'oontimially profisinjuiftiT 
thi^, and to exhort ali others to so. ’ Cl. 
** \Vhat <lo wo allow them ?” A. “Wo<xrant, 
1. That many of those who have died iii the 
faith, > 0 . 1 , ll)o irroator part of tla>o wo hjivo 
known, wore not s,m«'tifu'«l throuiihout, not inailo 
jK^rfor.t ill K)\o, till a little Iw'foro death.— ‘J. 'rii.al 
the toriii '^(inrfifir^l is ooiilinnally applied h\ St. 
Paul to all tliat wrri' juslirird, that wore true Ih'- 
liovors,' — ll. 'Ph.it hv tlii>^ toriu ahirio ho raroI(f (if 
rv*r^ moans s.ino.I from all sin. — 1. That ooiiso- j 
cpioijlly it is not ]»ro[K*r to us<* it ni (his soiw, 
without addiiio llio word ‘whoIl\, I'ulirolv,’ or 
the like. — .'i. Th.it the inspired writers almost 
conUiiuallv sjMMk of or to tluw’ wdio u iji^lilied, 

hut very rarely either of or to those who were siifie- 
tifh’J. — (>, 'Idiat It oonseipuMitlv li'dioves us to 
b'leijv in jmlilio almost ooriliimallv of the state of 
justitioatioii ,■ hut morer.irely in full aiui explieit 
terns eonoenmii; entire sanetifuMtion." t.l. 

“ Wlial, th«m, Is tlio point wherein weilixide 
A. “It Is (his- Whellier \v»' slionld evjHM-1 to he 
bavi* 1 from all sm' Iwldre tlie iirtiele irf dtath “ ( t. 

Is there an\ ele.ir Scripture jiromisi' oi this, 
th.it ^ Jod will s nc from .i'/ sin T’ A '* Then* 
l.s. IVexw H ‘ I h- shall u*d<em Ki.irl finm 
all lus imipiilus.’ '1‘his is more * lively expressed 
in l‘^2(‘k \v\M O'), ’it ''if Ml. i ; 1 K iit \\v 
ti; 1 .hiliii 111 r]»h. ‘Ja, ‘J7 ; .loiiii wn. ‘JO, 

ill; I .lohri ix I".” 

Tlius I h.ixi' ende.ix oured lo ilixca xirxv of the 
tenets of tin* NW'sIexan Melho.lisN; and (Iuh I 
have fhosen lo do in llieir own word.., in order 
to prexmt misrepieseiit,iii(xn, 

Astotne <|o('trmes ui (he t \dxinisjie Metho- 
dists, ihi'X ne«d n-il heinerled hen, as llie reaik'r 
will find the sul»s(,iiic<‘ ol them undei the artiele 

Cil.VJM ^ I s. 

111. Mt'fhnih,! , ^(irrynmcnt nud (fi\»ipfinr 
of . — \ eoiisiderahle mi.iiher hdlh nf (he (hilxin 
Lst anil .Aroimijii Methodists .ipproxe of the dis- 
cipline ol tlie ehunh of I'ni d ind, while maiu, it 
is s.iel, 'l'‘^''*‘*0ei-i ill prill aple. Mr. Wosjex 
and Mr. Wfnthold xxere hotli hroujihl n|) in, and 
p.ud peoiili.ir respi ,-t to (hit ehurrh. They did 
not, li'UXi’MT, <is il in xvell known, eonfine tliem- 
selxes to her law-* in all resjiirts as il related lo 
disi'ipline. 

Mr. Weslev h.iMM? formed numerous wvie- 
tie.-, in duferent parts, lie, with his hrotiu'rt ‘harles, 
drew up <'ert.iiii rules, hv xxhieli thev xve»e, and 
It -seems in uuiu respei ts htill are ixoM-rned. 
'I'liev st.!te the nauire and de.aan <if ,i .MellhKlist 
tfocietx* m th<’ follow in;; xxorils. 

* “Sueh a «i.>eiely Is no other than a eornpany 
of men hiv'nej: the' furm and seekni;; tlie jMiwer 
of giKllini'ss; unit«d, in onJer to prav fi'i^eihi-r, lo 
receive the xvoril of exliortition. and to waleh 
xiver one anotlK-r in loxe, that they riray help each 
other to work out llieir salvation.” 

That it may the more easily l»e diwerned 
whether thev arc indeed xvorkin;’ out their own 
nalvation, eaeh soidety i.s dnuhsl^into ftinalJer 
coinpiinie.H, ralle<] c/iwacs, aceordiivj; to their re- 
spective ijawa of .alKide. There are a "ait twelve 
nersoQs (Homclirnes fifteen, twenty, or eten more) 
m MclvclaiWi one of whom w styled their leader. 
It U his busineos, 1. To aee each penion in liin 
clMonce a week, at least, in order to |nquin^ 
)u>w their souls prosper ; to advise, reprove, coin- 
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fort, or exhort, ns (H'casion may ri^quirc ; to ro* 
ceixe what they arc willing to give to the p«x>r, 
or toward the i ^ To meet the ininister 

and the stewards of the soi'h'ty once a week^ io 
onlerlrt inform flie imiiister of any th.it are sick, 
or of aiiv th.'it walk disorderly, iind will not l)0 
reproMx! ; to ]).av to the Htexxanls wlml they 
recx’ixeil of (heir several clas,sea in the w'eek pro- 
cediiiji; «n<l to show their account iif wliut each 
jMTson has I'ontrihuteil. 

“ 'There i> onlv one eondition pn-vioiisly re- 
quired of those who desire admiNsioii into meso 
stH’leties, ii.imi ly, A drairc lo^flvv from {hi-iDl'ath 
to ruinr : to be sared frotn tficir nina: hut wher- 
exer this is rt'ally fixixl in the sod, it will lio 
shown hy its fruits. It is, therefore, expected of 
all xvho coiUiiiue lluTeiii, that thev should con- 
tinue lo eviilenee their desire of salvation, 

“V'irst^lly xloing *iio harm; hy avoiding evil 
in every kind; cs[iiHi.»lly that wiiicli is inost 
iri-ner.illy praetisiMl, such as the taking the nnnio 
of (umI III vaiii; (he prolaning the day of tliO 
liord, eillier hv doing ordmarx work IheriHUi, or 
h)^ hiiMiig or selling, drunkenness; bmpog or 

7///q sp.'i i/uoT/vf/rp/^o.''', OT <l\ hiKmo (hrm^ iii> 
les-. Ill cu-es of extreme necessity; fightiri*^ 
tpi.irrellmg, hr.ixxhng; hrolher g'of lo loir w'itn 
hrotluT, retninmg «*vil lor i‘xil, or rudirig hirruik- 
ing; (he n.\ing many irord'i in hiiving or Meiling; 
the hutfi^ig or s^llhig uncustoim d goodn ; the 
tnungor taking thing.<t on hmd >/, i. e. unlawful 
interest, 

” Vnrhiuituhlc or unproftoblv amrrrAation ; 
l».irlieiilarlx, sjM-akmg evil of luagisl rales, or of 
minislers. 

“ I hikig to olhcrs aa w’c would not they Hhonid 
do unto us. 

“ Doing what we know is not for the glory of 
thxl; MS the pnibng on gold or rodhj apparel ; 
t'u‘ falsing hufli dirn'Moni hh cannot la' uacd in 
tlie iniiie of the Lord .lesiis. 

“'The twinging those songs^ or reading thofiO 
bool s, winch do not tend to the knowledge or love 
of < hid > HviftricviR, and iiiTdi«‘fis self i rum Igencaj j 
l.ixing np treasuro iijam e.irlh; horrxm’ing wilh- 
tmt a proluhiltly of })aving ; or hiking up good* 
without a prohaliility of paying for them. 

“ It H expirti'd of all who continue in theso 
s*aMeties that they ahould continue to evidejiGB 
their ilesire of aalvatJon, 

“Secondly, Hy ikang giKwl; hy being in every 
kind inereiliil alU*r thi-ir jkjvvit, as they have oj^ 
|H>rtunifx , doing gooii of every poHsihle wirl, and 
as tar as jwissihlc to all men : to their bodicit^ of 
the diilitv which (hsl givetli; hy gi'Uig food tO 
the liungrv, hy clothing the naked, by visiting 01 
helping Them that ore sick, or in prison : to tneii 
by iiislruelirig, reproving, or exhorting aD 
we have any inteTcoursi* with; trampling undci 
foot thatctilhuKiaatie doctrine of devils, th.it ‘ Wo 
are not to ilo goixl, unless our hearU be free to it' 

“By doing goixi, eB|H‘cially to them that arc of 
the liousehold of laitli, or gronnirig so hriai; env 
ploying them preferahiy lo otliers ; l»uying one of 
another; helping each other in hiisiness ; and 00 
much the more, because the world will love its 
own, and .them only; by all pwsible diligence 
and frugality that the Gosjuv' iie iiotM^ied ; by 
running with putieiie^*. the race act lietbre them, 
denying themuclzta^ and taking up their croee 
daily ; subnutting to iicar the reproach of Chnatf 
to lie as the ^tb and oi&couxing of the world, 
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and l<K>klnf( that men should nay an manner of 
evil of tlicm faUel y for the Ijord's sake. 

*' It ia exja’cted of all who jlesiro to continue in 
these w)cietU'H, tlwt tlicy should cotitiiiue to evi- 
dcruu? their dcsin; of salvation, » 

“ Thirdly, Dy attending tm all the ordinances 
of Go<l : s^icli :irr, — The jhiMic- worship of God; 
iJiO ministry of llie word, either read or ex{ioiind- 
wl; the supper of the Lord; iiiniily and private 
prayer; searduii^ the Scriptures; and fasting and 
abstinence. 

“ ’'I'hese are the jjeneral rules of our societies, 
all which we are Liuolit of ( okJ to observe, even 
in his written word; tlie onlv true rule, and tin' 
auHicient rule, both of our hnth and *])ractice ; 
and all these wc know hi*^ Spirit writes on every 
truly awakened heart. If tlu-U' Ik' anv :inion;rus 
who observe them not, who habitually break any 
of them, let it he made kiibwri unto them who 
watch ovt'r that soul, as tliey who niiisi trive an 
account We will admonish him ol the error of 
his ways : we will Iwar with him for a seasjm ; 
hut then, if In- repent not, he hath no mote place 
amontr us: we have dclivereil our own souls. 

May 1, 17KI. John Wedt y. 

('hat It'S Mcft/ey.” 

In Mr. Wedeys coriru'xion, tliey liave eir- 
ruits and eonh'renees, which we find were thus 
ibriiu'd : — When the pieaehers at lirsl went out 
Ui exlua't and preach, it was by Mr. Wf'dey’s 
jicrniissioii and dm etion ; some from one jwrt 
of the kinj^dom, aud some troin another; and 
though Irecpiently strangers to each v)ther, and 
thobi* to whom they witc bent, yet on his credit j 
uiid Banetioii alone they were received and pri>- ; 
vided for as Irieiulb by the svKMeties wlieri'^er t hey 
ciinie. But little or no coiniiumicatiorior 

intereourse with one amvther, nor any sulMmliiiu- 
tlon umoiiir tlieinselves, they must have lM*en 
under the neeessitv of reenrrui^ to Mr. Wesley 
for directions how and when* they were tolaUnir. 
To reini'dy this ineonvenienee, he eoneeived the 
desi;;ri of callina them to;rcther loan annual eon- 
Icretiee; by tins nieaiib he brou^^ht them into 
closi'r unum with each other, and made them 
oetisible of the utility of acting in iviieert and 
harmony. He soon toimd it neeesburv, also, to 
bring their itinerancy under eerbiin regiilalioiis, 
and reduce it to some Jixed order, Uith to prevent 
eonfusioM, and for his own ease; he therefore 
took tilleeii vr twenty mndeties, more or less, 
which layjround siime |)rincipil skK’iotv in those 
parts, and winch yvea* so situated, that the great- 
est distauee from one to another was not much 
more tliun twenty miles, and limb'd tiieiii into 
what yvas eddied a cm uit. At the yearly confer- 
ence he apiHuntcd two, three, or ftiur preachers 
to one of ilu*s,e eireuils, according to its extent^ 
which at lirsl wa.s scry ollen eoii.biderahlc, some- 
Umes taking in a part of thriM' or four couiiiie.s. 
Htw, aivi horv only, were they to labour tor one 
Year, that is, until the next eonference. One of 
thfi pn'afhcrs on every ein*uit w'as called the as- 
sistant, liecHUse he aosistod Mr. Wwley in super- 
inUmding the soeietios aial other preachers ; ht. 
took charge of the scK'ieties witiun the iiiiiiU 
aasigniHl him ; he enforced the rules every where, 
and directed the lalnairs ot the preachers ass^v 
ciated with him. Having reci'ived a list of the 
socieUes forming hts circuit, lie Uiok his own Sta- 
ton in it, gave to the other preachers a plan of 
it| and pointed out the day when each should be 
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at the place fixed for him, to begin a progrf'sshre 
motion round it, in such onlcras the plan dircctffl. 
Th<*\ now fill lowed one another through all the 
fioeieiicfi belonging to that circuit, nt 'stated dis- 
taiieta of Jtirnc, all In-ing governed by the Ramo 
ruh's, and iinderiroirig the same labour. By this 
plan, every [iresiHier’-s daily work was appointed 
beforehand; ea< h knew, everv day, where the 
others were, and each WK’iety wlun to ex|M’ct the 
jireacher, and how lorig he would «>tay W'itb 
them. — It may Iw ohservcal, however, tl.at Mr. 
Wesley’s design in calling tla* preaeliffb together 
arinuallv, was not merely for the regulation of 
the circuits, hut also lor tlie review of iheir doc- 
trines and discipline, and for the examinatiufi of 
their moral <‘«induct; that those who wen' to 
administer with him in holy tilings might be 
lho\^ylf^li(y fnriti'ihfd for ert ry ^oud uork. 

'riie first conference was lu ld in .Tune, 17 M, 
at which Air. AVesley met liis brollier, two or 
three otlmr clergymen, and a few ol the preach- 
ers whom he lufo aojwdnted to come from variou.si 
purls, to confer witli them on the a/fairs of tlu* 
societies. 

“ Mond •, June 25,” ofwerves Air. Wesley, 
“and the e following days, wc sjwnt in confer- 
ence with 'Ur prt'achers, serioubly considering by 
what me:>!i*^ we might the most c'fi’ectnally save 
oiir own "ouls, and them tliat lieard us; and the 
rebult of our conbiiltatioiib we set down to be tho 
rule of our fuluie pniclice.” 

Sinee that time a conference has been hold 
annuaiiy, Mr. Wesley himsell having on sided 
at forty-seven. The subjects of their delibera- 
tions were pro|M)sed in the fonn ol •pie.stiojiK, 
which wen* amply dist*ussed, and the questions 
with tho answers, agreed upon, were ullerwanls 
pnnti*d, under the title of " Minute r of several 
C^aiverHatioiis bctw'cen tin* Rev. Air. W«‘‘sle , and 
otb«Ts,” cointnoiily called of ('unfru ncc. 

As to their jircacherb, the InlKoving extract 
from the abi^vii-inentioncd Minutes ot ( 'onfer- 
eijce will show us in what manner they an* 
chooen and designated : H. “ How .shall we try 
tlu>s»' who think they an* moved by the Holy 
rrhi>at to preaeli?” A. “Inquire, 1. J>o they 
know God as a pardoning Gixl '? Have they the 
love of God nhuling in them? Do tliey J(>flire 
and seek nothing but God ? And arc they holy 
m all ni:iniicr of conversation? 2. Have they 
gifts as well ns grave for the work ? Have they, 
in some tolerable dej^ee, a clear, sound uiuler- 
slanding ? Have they a right judgment in tho 
things of (.iiHl? Have they a jusi evniception of 
salvation by faith? And has God given thehn 
.inv degn'e of utteniiee 7 Do they b|K'ak justly, 
n*adily, clearly ? — Ik Have ihey fruit f A re any 
truly conviiicetl of sin, and converted to tiod, by 
their preaching ? 

“ As long as these three marks concur in any 
one, we Ikmicvc he is calleil of Gvxl to prt'ach. 
These wc n*ceive a.s sufficient proof that he i» 
moved thereto by the Holy Ghost. 

U. “ What method may we use in receiving a 
new helper A. “ A proia*r time for doing this 
is at a couterence, afier solemn fasting and pray- 
er; every person pro|xxwd is thi'n to be present, 
and each ol‘ them may be ot^ed, — 

“ Have you faith in Christ? Are you going 
on to ’perfectuin ? Do you eipcct to be [icrfeoM 
in love in this life 7 Are you groaning after iti 
Are resolved to devote yourself whohy 
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God an<l to his work ? Have vo\i considered the 
rules of !i helper / Will you keep them forcori- 
•cieiiee’ sake i Are you drterinined to employ 
all your tiiii^ in the work of God ? Will you 
preach every iiiornin^ aiul eveiiitif; 7 Will you 
diligently instruct the childrt'u in every place 7 
Will you visit fnmi house to housi‘7 Will you 
recommend fastintr Ixith by pn'eept and example? 

“ W»‘ then may nveive him as a proKitiorn'r, 
by ^iviiiii him the Minutes of the Conference, in- 
senbed thus: — ‘To A, H. Von think it uuir 
duty to (mII sinners to rejicntiinee. Make liali 
proof heroof, and we shall rej uie to recene \ou 
as a h’lloAv-l.ilHUirer.' Let hiiii then n*dd and 
carefuHy wei^h wh.il i.s cont.nned then ni, that 
if he h.is any doubt it m.iv Ih‘ n iuo\ed.” 

“To the .i!)ove it may l»e uwl'ul U» add.” s:i\s 
Mr. lh'ns<iii, ‘‘a few remarks on the method piir- 
8Ue«l in liie ehoice »)f the ih'neiuiil pi ni* ht r.<^ as 
nmny h.ne l«»rmed the uu>sl eirom'oiis iil« as <m 
the ftultjeel, im.ifTininix thev arc cju|>lo\e(l vvitli 
haT<liv any prior preparation. — I. They are re- 
ceived as private tnemlxTs of the society' t»n Inal. 

2. After a <inarter ol a y Car, if they an- loiiiid 
ilcH«’r\ wi«l, lliey are admitted as proper members 

3. When their orace and ahihlies are suflieii’iitlv 
mamfesl, they an* <ip|Knnted leaders i»f elapses, — 

4. Iftlu’V then discover talents for int)re iinjMir- 
lant servi'-es, they are eniployeil to exhort tK*ea- 
eumully in tlu* smaller eonjjrerjations, when tlie 

I iceacliers cannot attend. — 5. If appn»ve«l in this 
me of duty, thev arc allowed to preach.— (». t)ut 
of these men who are called toraf prrai fu are 
sclci‘tcd the t/ineranl prea>'/int<\ who are first 
pro{K)Ke(Lat n (piart(*rly iiieetiiifT of the stewards 
niid local preachers of the circuit ; tlM‘n at a 
lacctine of the tniM’llmjj preachers of the distriet ; 
and lastly, in tlie conlerenee; and it accepted, are 
noimnati'd fora circuit — 7. Tlieir cliaraeters and 
r>43]iduct arc exainimHl annually in llic confer- 
ence ; and, it they continue failhl’ul for lour years 
of trial, they an* recei\ed into full connexion. At 
tlunK; conferences, also, strict imjuirv made into 
tlie amduet and success of every preacher, and 
thoMC who arc found deficient in abilities arc no 
loiij^cr iMiiployOil us itinerants ; while tlioM* whoM* 
conduet has net been ai;n*eable to the Gos^m*!, are ! 
expelled, and thereby deprived ol all tlie privi- 
leges even of privaU* member.s of the HiM iety.” 

IV. Method ii^ltfj new con nr j ion o f. — twiner 
Mr. Wi'sley’s death, his jjin^ple have Is-cii di- 
.vided; hut this dixision, it wems, respecU dis- 
cipline more than sentiment. Air. Wesley pn>- 
fi'ssbd strong atluehinent to the cHtublished 
church* of England, and exhorted the Ms'ieties 
under hi« care’to attend her serviee, and leeeive 
the ^rd’s SupiM^r from the regular clergy. I5ut 
in the la»ti*r {xut of his time he thought proper to 
ordain some bishops and priests for AnifTita and 
Scotland ; but as one f»r two of the hishojih have 
never Uxen out of England since their upjK>int- 
ment to the office, it is probable that he intended 
a regular ordination should take place when the 
state of the connexion might render it nec4»i^ry. 
During his life, some of the socnHies j^titioneil 
to have preaching ;n their own chajs'ls iii church 
hours, and the Lord’s Suo^kv admini'*ten*d by the 
’travelling preachers. This request he generally 
refused, and where it could be conveniently done, 
sent sonfe of the clergymen who officiated at the 
New Chapel in London, to perfonn these solemn 
Hurvioes. ‘ At the fint eoolerence after his death, 
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wliich w'as held at Alniichcster, alio jwarhefi 
puhli>ln*tl a dc< liiralion, in which they said that 
thev wmild “ t.ike up the /■*/«;! us Air. Wesley 
hud lefl it." 'i'hi*- was hv no means satisfactory 
to muiiv of (he preachers and jV'opIc, who tluaight 
(fiat religions liberty ought to be exteiideii to all 
the s^M'K tie** which desbed it. lii order to favour 
(hisniu.*ie, so ugre<*al»le to the spirit of (*hrifr- 
tiiinilv, and the rights* of Englishmen, several re- 
s|Mrliilile prt'aeliens came forwanl ; and by the 
writings wliieb thev eireuhiti'il tlirongb tlie c^n- 
iievion, pined ibe way lor a pl.in of pneifu'.itioii ; 
bv wliieh il was stijailated, lint in I'verv stH*ictv 
where a lhrei*-lbld inajm'itv of class-b*adi’rs, stew- 
ards, and trustees ilesireil it, the peRph* shoulil 
have preaclnii^ in ehim li lionra, and the hiiera- 
nieiits t>f h.ipfeism and the Lord's Sup|H*r aihnin- 
isliTcd to them. spint of in(|nirv Is'ing 

roiis«Ml duf jiot .stop here ; for it a|>peare(l agree- 
able i>o(h to reason and tl e ciistoinsor the pimti- 
tixe ehurcfi, that tin* |>eoj)le should lane a xoiee in 
the lem|)or.d concerns of the siK-ielies, vol«* in thn 
election of elnireh-oflie^Ts, and give their siiDiage.s 
in '•{iiiilnal eoneerns 'rin.s siihjcei prodia-f'il ii 
xiniet X orargiwiients mi both hides of the tpu slmri ; 
main ol the pie.ielieih and peopit' tliought that an 
unnuai delegation of tin* general slewanls nl (he 
mrenfts, to sit «‘iliier in the r«mleri'iu*e or the tlis- 
triet iiaM'tings, in order to assist in the ilihlairK*- 
iiicnt of the ye.irly eolleelion, tlu* Kingswood 
School colli'clion, and the preiiehers' fund, ind in 
nuking new or n'xiwing old knvs, would Ik* u 
lamd ol utiioii between Ihe e'onleH'iiee' and eoii- 
ricMon at huge, and do awav (he very idea of ar- 
hitnirv (Miw'cr among (he trax’el.'nig pr<*ach<'rs In 
eirder to fafthlate* this good work, inanv ko< u tn's 
III variouh parts of the kingdom M'ld eldi'gates to 
[•the eonfen*nee* la*)d at Lee ds in 17!17; lla'x xve ro 
inslrnele'd tei n*<|iie'Kt, that the* ])ee>])le* might 
fi.ive* a voiee* in the formation of thin oirn lines, 
Ihei'lnnr,' (f thru men iif/hrm, and Ihe diJnhu- 
tion oj then on n proprrtj/. 'fhe pieaee he rs pro- 
< e*eeled to elise'Uss two niedions ; Snail de li galea 
from the* hex-ietie s be admitle'd into (he* e*(-nle*r- 
ene’e* ^ Shall eirenit Hle*wurdH be* iielmitmel into the 
eiistne t meelings? Ihitb molioiiH we*re iie’galive'd, 
and e'onse‘i|ue'ntly all lie)|)e‘s of ae'eomiuodiil’.ori 
fM*(wee*n tlie* partie's w'cre given up. Se xeTiiI 
frieii'is ed p Imjioiih lilierfy |)rie[Mjse'el a pkni feir a 
new itifjf'neney . Jii orde-r that it iinirhl be e*arrie*el 
into immedi.ite efh*et, thex formed 'lunoeives 
inb> a ri'gnlar meeting, in ElM*ne’'/iT t’liapel. 
Air. AViiliam ’J'hom being e*h(j.se'n jjre -iile'ijt. ariil 
Air. Ale*\anefe*r Kilham, hiSTe lary. 'I’lie- iim ling 
prore*eih'd te> arrange* tlu* ])lan for supplying the 
e'ircuils of the new (*oniiexie>ii with pn.ie he'rK ; 
and de'sire'el the* jirehiile’iit and w*e*ritiirY to elniw 
up the rules of tlie ehure-h ge>\ernme*nl, in e»nie*f 
that they might he em-ulaled through the sew a ties 
lor the'fr appi^tfiation. Aerordingly, a form ed 
ehuredi government, suiteel to an itine r.inf minis- 
try, was printeel f»y these two brethren, uuefe’i 
the title of “ Outlines of a ( hmstitution prop(}se4j 
for tlie Examination, Amendment, and yVe e e jd- 
ance of the Meriihcrs of the AleflKali.-^t New 
Itinerancy.” The niun was examined by n liect 
r^irnmittees in the uiflbrent circuits of th» con- 
nexion, ane], with it few alterations, vVas ae'cijiteil 
by - the conference of preai’heTs am) elelegaUw. 
The preai'hcrs uml pixiple are incor|M>ruU‘el in all 
meetings for btwim’sts not by tenqjoniry amccw 
sion, but by the easenliitl^riiicipU'e of tlieir cuu- 
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bt'itiitmn ; fJNr flin private inoinlnTs rhoo'v* \hc 
clahH-lpailprs ; tlir lojulrr^’ nu I'Mnnr nojuiiuiti s llir 
Bti'vvanls; and Uh* wx*it‘ty coriflrinH oi rt-jcrts 
the nomination. The c]\iartoriv mi'otintrs art* 
rorn|K)Rftl oftlie irrrn'ril slewurds arul ropn seiita- 
tivos chosfii t»y tin* (h/lirrot sot'H*ii»**< of I ho cir- 
e'liits, and the fourth tpiarforU nifftinfrof tht* \i*:ir 
the pri’arhrr and drit of rvi-ry fin-int 
lli.it Khali ntlfiid Ihr grnrrd ftinfcrt'nn*. I’or a 
furfht*r acronnt of thoir piiiirijilos and tlisfiplinc, 
w. muht rflrr the reader to a pamjildel, entitit'd 
iirnenil /(’a/e.v nf thr I nifrt/ Suriftu '^ t)f .\fi. 
tho(/t^ts in the j\rw ( 'nniir rtnn 

'I'lie (y'alvimstie iMeHiodi'-ts arc not inror- 
{Mirati'd into a Ifodv as the Armini.nif' art*, hut 
lire eliielly under tfu* direi-tion or iidlueiKe of 
their ininisters or patrons. 

It 1 m neechsary to observe here that tlieie are 
inany eonj^reftatitiiis in London, and eLevvhen*, 
W'ho, althoneh thev are failed \leth<»dists, \et art* 
neither in Air. \Ve.sle\\, Mr Whitfield's, nor 
the new eonnexion. Sona* ol these are supplii'tl 
hy a variety t»f ininisler^; and others, la^rderin;^ 
limre uj)on the eoni»re;^.ilional jilaii, h.»\e a le- 
mlent ininisler. 'J'he clei'^v td the ehnn h of 
I'hi^land vvIki sirennonslv nie.ieh up her <loeliint“s 
and arlieies, are <'alled ' lelleMli-ds. A <b«tinet 
C4)nne\ion upon Mr. NVInflield's ]il.in, was fonned 
tnid patronised h\ tla* l.tle Lady llnntiiiodon, 
and wlneh still snh^i>ls, 'i’he tt'rm Methotlist, 
also, IK applied hv w.in t*l reproat h to almost eM*rv 
one who m.unlests more th.in eonunon et>net‘rn 
for the interestK ol religion, and the Kpiritiial 
good ol iiuinkind. 

V. nnnihrr'i.tivil .s'at eev.v e/*. — Xot- 

WilliKlandin;:; tlie irener.d eoi*teinpt onee thrown 
uiKiii them, and the (.p[tosiiion tln‘V met with, 
Un‘ir luimht'rs iin* n\nv \er\ eonsulerahle. 

I’nnii tht* mimitt's t)f tiie Liolds -t‘ii;hth Lorb- 
fereiiee ol the Wesleyan Melh(uhsts, hehl iii 
Li\er|MHil, July "Jll, IH'Jtl, It apjiears that the 
inmiher ol peiMtiis n. their s<M*ielies, .ire as fol- 
loWH. liitireat IJiil.iin, ; lii’l.ind, 1; 
in loreien Ktalions, d'J.fUd); and the .supposed 
grand total ihrouoluait ihe woild, (»dU,(IHl ; of 
whom *J, llH are preachers in the eoiim*\ioii, 
'I'lie iMetlunlists in Amere*.i are not in mimeiliate 
coiinexioii with the AV\:.l«*vans Imre. 'Their 
chureli is Tipiseopal. Among the Lalvimstie 
IVlelhodisl.s, there are also a eonsiderahle iiumher 
of preachers, whose congiegations .iiid soeieties 
are \er\ extensive* some ol their ehajmls In l^oii- 
don an* the largest and Ix'st alleialed iii the 
world ; It IS almost iiieredihle to see the inimlN'rK 
of fHMple W'hii flcK’k to these plaeeH. As to their 
fiueeesvf in doing gtHul, it isevulent, that though 
inanv ignorant enthu oasts have U'en fi»uiid 
among them, yet no people have done more to 
nioralizi* mankind than they : nor have they re.stcd 
iJiere; they have not only cotitrihuted to render 
thousands Ix tter memU’rs ot soeiety, hut Imeii 
thedtistrumenti. of promoting their spiritual and 
“eternal uiter»*ats. 'Tlu'ir smiplieity ol language, 
fervour of addn^ss, jiatienee in op[H>sition. unwea- 
ried iitvKsi ala Urn r, piety ofeiindiiet, anddeps.*ndence 
on Almighty CkkI, are artainly worthy of the 
greaU'st prais*', and call fo? tlie imitalion of many 
who uiijuitly eAtiKlemn them. See 7/iAh>ry ofMc- 
thodUm ; frill test's I Aje of and M orks; 

Coke's Life of XWsley; Maegotran's Sharer; 

Hoiks; Benson's Vindication and 
A^logif for tht Methodists; I^letcher's }Vorks; 
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Boe'ne and Brnnetl' ^ History of the, nh'sertcri 
vol, in,; Walker's Address to the Methodists, 

M F/r 1 1 ( ) l) I ST F PI ‘O P A Lv ( ‘ H U H (.- U 
IN THF ITXITFD STATFS. The first 
MethfMlist Society in the United States waa 
formed in the eity of New York, in by 

Kome emigrants from Ireland. In 17f>8, .a inii*t- 
ing-liinw* was ereeted in Jolin-htreet. During 
the w'ar t»f the Revolution all the preachers, px- 
eept Mr. /Vslnirv, returned to their native laml. 
In 17H|, |)r. Thom.ist/okerame to Aineriea with 
jM^vvers to eonstifule the Methodist S^vieties info 
an iiidejwndeiit church., Refore, the preaeheru 
were ronsidered only ns laymen, and did not 
administer the ordinances. Mr. Ashury was 
onl.iined hishop by Dr. Coke in 17H1. Thn 
j^VUmhr. of memlKTS at this time was 1 1,'ISH, and 
of preachers Hit. I’lie elergv of the iMethodist 
Fpiseopal ( 'hiirch consists of hishops, [iresidiug 
eldiTs, elders, deacons, and an uiiordained order 
of lueiised preachers. The ministry is divided 
into itineiaiit and local. 'The former are con- 
st. lUtiv engaged in jireaehiiig anil pastoral lahonr, 
nruler 'he <hreetion of I he hishojisand eonfi renees; 
the hi r ja’rForm these olfu'es only as op|H»rtii- 
intv<» u r«. 'The hiLdiest autlmrity of the Metho- 
dist l.piscopal t'hnreh is the L^enetid nmf lenre. 
which meets oiji e m lour \e.irs, and e«>nsisfs ot 
deleg.ites from the aiinnai eonleieni 's, in tho 
r.itio «if one «li‘l«‘g.ite lor every seven itinerant 
jiieachers. 'The annn.il eoiilerenees are 17 ifi 
iMPnht'r, dividing tin* w hole territory of the United 
St.ites. 'Ttifhe ctMiferenees consist of all the tra- 
velling preachers m the eonneMon. 'The Ixuly 
has inereris<><i with iim vampied lapiditv in our 
euuntrs, since tiom their last re|KMls( |S‘J0) it n|>- 
pears, that tin* sum tol.did' memhersm eonnexion 
with the seven eontereni es, amoimts to 117,7 IH, 
and ol Ir.ivelling priaehers l,T»b7, making them 
liy m.uiv ihoiisamls the most iinmeron<s religiourf 
deiiotnniation m the United States.*— H. 

Mf”l R( t|M )J A'T.A n hishop of a motlier 
eluireh. or of the ehiel church in the ehii*f eity. 
An archbishop. See articles Hismip T'.im.scoi'acv', 

MILTTAN'T, from mildiui'iy fighting; a term 
a|iphe<l to the ehiiri h on earth, as engaged in n 
yvarfan* with tlie world, sin, and thedi-vil ; in dis- 
tinelioii from the ehiireh t'-iuinphont in hiniven* 

MIL! .FNA 111 A NS, or Cmi. I VMS 1 H, a name 
given to those vv ho Ivelieve the wainta will reigr. on 
earth with Chri'^ l,0<K) years, Se»* next article, 

M I LLFN N 1 1' N1 , “a thousand y ears gemo- 
rally employed to denote the thous.aiid years, du- 
ring w ha*h, aceording to an aneierit tradition in 
iheehuri h, grounded on some doubtful texts in 
tlie A poealy |>se ami other Scriptures, our blessi'd 
Saviour shall reign with tlie faithful U|)on earth 
aOer the first resurrection, Ivefore the final com- 
pletion of beatitude. — Though there has been no 
age of the church in which the millcriniuni W'aa 
not admitted by individual divim*M of the first 
eminence, it is yet evident from the writiiiga of 
Fusebius, lrena>ua, Origen, and others among 
the ancients, ns well as from the histories of Du- 
pin, Mo^U'im, ami all tl>e moderns, that it was 
never adopted by the whole church, or made an 
article of the estiihlished crenl in any nation. 

About the middle of the fourth century the 
Millenarians held the following tcnrt.s: 

* For an account of tlie Jliftkodist Protestant Chmrck 
and a more dutniled account of tlie M€ikodts\£pmap^ 
Ckwxkt see Jlpptndiz^ Nob. J and 3. 
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Nt, Tliat thr <-ifx of Jrni'jalf'm shouM 1 )#* ro- 
hnilt, anil that tltr la mi of .luiira hhonid Im' the 
haliii.itioi) <if tho^j' who \v<'r* tti n'ijTn on thooarlli 
a tlioiwaiid vrar'*. 

2n(lly, 'i’hat flio first ro'^nrrorlion W’a< not tt» 
bf* ntnfinod to I ho rnurtvrs, luit that, siltrr tho f.ili 
of Aiitu*hri‘»t, nil tin* jut«t wore to riso, ami all 
that vvrr»‘ on tho ('arth won* h) roMttnm* tor that 
B})an* oftiioo 

I-Inlh', 'I'hal < Inist si?all th»’n <*<'hh* down from 
hf*a\(’n. and Im* soon on o.irth, ami roi^n tlioro 
with Ii'jh sor\ ant-. • 

Ithlv, 'That thi* sanils. rim 1/17 fins porii'<l, sljall 
oigov all tli«* di'liiilil- ol .1 forro-lrial |uoailtsi*. 

T}^os^ o}iiinoii-4 wore tnnnl'd njini woM'ral 
passjo’’<*s in "s, riiilnio, w'hioh iho Millonari.ins, 
MMKKitjf tho latlioi-, iiinloj -l*ut<l ir) >io olhor th'in a 
literal sonso ; Imt w' n ii iho modorn-, who hold 
that t>pinion, oon*.id( r i-. partU hlor.d and parflv 
inotaphiH’iiMl. < M tho-** passage--, that upon 
wlm ii llio oro. it. -1 an--, ha- hia n l.ml wo holioxo 
"to ho t'lo lulluw ni'j — And I -aw an an.'n ioomo 
down lioin In' i\» o, h.iMii'f tlio Uov of tho iMittoiii- 
loss pit, and a i^n at <‘h,im m his Iriml. And In* 
hiid liolil on llio di.o'on, th.it old srr|H'nt, wim'h 
Is tho lit \ il .Hid it. 11:, ami hound him a thtniuim! 
3/oar.., and oa-t Iimi into ilio hoMoiiilo-s pit, ami 
shut him II)), aiid -ot a soal n)ion him, ih it ho 
shoiiM <liOM\o till' n.iliiiiis mi inoro, till thr ^hi>u-\ 
M»m/ j/oa>^ should Im* lnlli!lMl; .iml, atlor that, ho 
niTtsI til* loosi i| a hull' so, I ,uri A ml 1 saw throiios, 
'and tllo^ sat upon tho, 11, ami inil^mont w’as;n\on 
yinto thorn; ami l-'W tho soul- ol thoin 1 hat won* 
lioho.idod for Iho wit MOSS of .lo-ns and ti»r tlio 
word ol t0od, and whioh h.ui not worshipjM'd tiio 
boast, noitlii'r hi-. 00.170, moiiIut had roooiM d his 
tnark upon thon lort ho, i<ls, n»ir in thoir hands; 
nml tlioy h'od and roionni with ( 'hrisi a //loa- 
hnnt! lint tho rost <il‘ iliodoatl li\oil not 

ntj;ain till Ihr fhoii'^dn// iji ar'^ yrnc jmit-hvtl. 'J’liis 
IS tho liisf ro-ornotiiin," lto\ \>. l--t>. 'I'liis 
j>,is-,a70 all tlio am u’lit M illonari,iiis look in a 
Ronso ^roshl' hit r.d, .iiul l.iiiLdn, Ih.it, duiini^lho 
Millenninin, tho saints on oaith win* to oii|o\ 
**vor> htiililv doloihl 'I'ho iiuMlorns, on tho olln r 
hjin»l, Oonsiilorlho powor- jml plo.isinos ol this 
kingdom as wlmllv spiiitn,il; ami llu*\ roprosont 
thoiii as m»l to oommom'o Mil .alior Iho otnilljiirra- 
lion ol till’ prosoiit oailh. I’nt that this la-t slip- 
fHisiiion Is a iiiisf.ilvo, till* MTV no\l \ors<* hut oiu- 
Hssuros ns; loi wo aio tla n* lokl, that, “wlion 
|ho thousand \o,irs aro o\pnt*d, S.iUiii shall ho 
l(N)!S4'il out of Ills pn-iiii, and sli.ill 70 out to di - 
coive the nations w Im-h an in the four ijuarterw 
ot the earth and wi have no roasi)n to believe 
th'at be will hato slit !i jjowor or smdi iilM*rt\ in 
“iht^ now ho.:M ns aia! tho now earth, wherein 
ilvvelloth n^hloousnos-,'’ W'o jiau idiservo, liow- 

rver, tho Idllowmir t '11117 < rosjiooiiM^ it - 1 . 'That 
the Sonpluros adord iis onmnd to ln'liovo that 
the churoh will arrivo to a st.ilo of j»rt»s|M*nly 
which It jievor has v< t i rijovid, f?ov. xx. 4 , 7 ; 
Pr. Ixxii. 11 ; Is. n.\>, 1 ; xi. d; xlix. ; lx.; 
l)rtn. Ml. 27 . — 2 . That this will oontinuo at k-Jist 
a llioiijsind vcairs, or a porisidorablo -pan^if Uino, 
in whioh Iho \vt>rk ot salvation in.i\ U* lulU nc- 
foinjilishod in tlio utmost oxtont and ulory ol it. 

■ In this tnuo, iri wdm h the world will soon U* filleil 
with real •Cliristians, and eonliiuio lull by con- 
cUint |)fO[>a<Talion, to supplv the pi'ico of Uiom* 
.who loavo tho world, there will In* many tlioiisaridh 
boipi tbo earth, to each one that hiis 
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Ix'en bom nndli\i'd in the prooodiiicr six iJioilRnnd 
voiirs; s<» that, it ihov who shall l>e horn in thnt 
thousand vear-J shall ho all, or most of them 
saxiMl (iis fhov will ho.) tlioro will, on tho whole, 
Ih* manv lhoiis;iiids*)| mankind siivod to our that 
sh.Ul ho l('st. — ‘X 'I his will ho a sl.ilo of t!ri*iit 
hofijiinoss and iilorv. Homo think that Thrist# 
will roiirn |MTson!illv on o.irtli, and that there will 
Ih* .1 liteial rosniTi olion of the sail. Is, llov, xx. 1, 
7; hnl I lathf r snp|K)so th.it tho n ion ol ( ‘lirist 
and rosnrroi'iion ol' saints alluded to in that pni^ 

s. itr,-, I- oiilv l)oiiiativo; and that nolhinix more 
is nn*:int. than that, hoforo tljo^onoral pidainoiit, 
the .lews shall Im* etiiiviTled, /rniiino ( 'In islimiitv 
ho dillnsr.l tiiroiial) all nations, and Ihtti t 'hnst 
sh.iH 11 1711, hv Ills sjiintiial pn-som o, 111 :i ^lorixuiB 
m.inm r It wi^, howovor, Im* a timo o| ominont 

iiolim-ss, I h*'ir li;dir ami J^novvlodpo, love, poaoo, 
aiai liieiidshyi, io;(>i>moiir in diNtiino and wor- 
ship. iinm.iri lilo. peril ips, will raiolv ho rn-« 
jlinpored hv the p.)i.onsoi the miiirra*, 'Ojjofahle, 
.ind .inini.d kingdoms, lioa-ts ot prey, porhapM, 
will U* o\l II p.iird, or tamed hv tin pow«*r of iniui. 
riio ^diihil. lilts ol rvor*,' j'l.a'o will rest si'oiirn 
tioiii (oar ol lohtu'TV and mni'lor. War shall l>o 
4‘iiinolv oikImI < apit.d ( I lilies and piiiiisImiontH 
he l.i ard id iii> mojo. ( dnrrnmentK jiliuod <Ul 

t. iir, pist, and Inimaiio tonml.itioiis. *^1 ho torch 
ot nvil disooiil will he ox I ininil'died l’orliiit»B 
I'uir.iiis 'I nvivs. heists, ami .lews, will Im* as low 
III nnmhor as t hrislians an’ mnv, K np's, nohloB, 
n1.17isl1.n4 s, anil I iiNts ni elniiehi s, shall ai't with 
principle, .iml hi* torwaid to promoh* Iho im’sI iti- 
I 4 ‘r 4 ‘s|s ol in 4 *n • Ivr.innv, i))»pn‘ssion, |'oiH 4 ‘cntioii, 
hlimirv, and oiuollv, sh.tH 4 ea‘>4* Ihisini'ss will 
Im* atlemioi^ to Without loiilention, disholiOsty, 
«iml 4 o\ 4 ’lotisn 4 '*-s 'I r.nli s ,tmi mainit.iof nros will 

oairn'ij <<n with .1 di HiD’ii to promote the p’liiv 
ral OiMxl 4 »t iii.inkiiiil, ami not w it li selfish ni 1 or 4 *KtH, 
SIS now. Men'll. iii(lm<‘ heiwia n ili-t.iiil ooliiil ru'H 
will Im' oomlm*l 4 *d vvnlmnl ti .n of an 4 m-iny ; and 
woiks ot orn.imotit ami hoanly, porh.i)is, shall 
1)4)1 1m> vv.iiilnia III ihosr- d.)\s la'arnino, which 
has aivvavs ll))nris||i'd in prop 4 trlion as roi'^ioii 
has spi 4 a<l, shall Ihiu ^nall'y im-nri'-o, and ho 
4*in|’lovod lor the host ot piir|i4)ses. A'-lronorir^ 
74M)7i!tp|j\ , nalui'.al hisl^irv, 1111 laphvsios, ami ait 
tli4 iiseto! v 4 leooos, will Im- heller niidi rhlixal, ami 
4 onser ^ited to lla- serMoo4)t (ohI; and I oai not 
hol|) liiinkmo rhiit hv the m)pr4)\omerilH whioh 
have Im < n m.iilo, .imi an* m.ikin^, in «<inp iinil(lin;r, 
iiavi7.nioii, ohi’lrailv, mi <Ji<’iii4 , tV o , that “llio 
ti'iiijMst Will hise hall its l()n‘ 4 ‘, the Iiyliliiin? losij 
h.dt Its tiTiois, " ami the hum.in ti.uTio not Im* near 
so mnoh vxposi d todaiieor. A Imwi* all, the Biblo 
will Im* 11)010 hiohiv a))prori.ilo(l, it-i harmony 
piToi-ivoil, its snjienoril v owm d, aial iH om‘r;ry 
ii'lt hv millions ol iiunian Im'dios. in fai-t, (lio 
earth shall Im; filled with tla* kijowloil^i' ol tlio 
horn as llio w^Uts cov) r lla* m u. — - 1 . 'The timn 
when till* .Miih'nninin will comna-iu'i* eanriof Im» 
luliv as) I'.'lained ; hit the comna>iiidin is, tjiut 
It will Im* in the M'vori liioijsandtli vi’arof the 
world. It will, most prohaliK, oomo on hy div 
7 T4'4 s, ami lx* in a msinm-r ini riMloi’i fl yi.irs hi'fi'ire 
that linu*. Ami who knows hnl tfii’ pn • 5 < nt (on- 
vulsions Hiiion^ ihlli’n'i4t nati«i)js ; tla- om rlhrovv 
vvliwh |)0|j)'ry has inul in pl.iies where illiasl*eeii 
so floiiiinjiil lor hundiuisol yoarp ; the lijlfilriiriit 
4*f prophecy n'sjKM-iino mlak-ls, and llic failing 
jiwav ot manv in llu* la.sl tiim-s; and yet, in tlio 
miiisi uf bll, tlie iiuuiIkt u( Mihsiunarit-ri M*nt into 
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diflVrcnt parts of the world, tc^etlier with the 
Increase of (josjK'l niinistera; tnc thou»iiids of 
igiiorrmt children that have been taught to read 
the Ihhli*, and the vast nuiiiljcrof different socie- 
ties that have l)<‘(‘n lately ii^stituU^d for the be- 
nevolent |)ur))ose of informing (he minds and 
, impreshiriii; the heartfiol ‘.he ignorant ; whoknows, 
I say, hut what these things are the forerunners 
of events ot the iikhI delightful nature, and wliieh 
may usher in the happy morn of that hnght and 
glorious day when the whole world shall Im» filled 
with Ills glory, and all the ends of the (‘arth 8«*e 
the salvation of our (rod? See Ifupkina on Ike 
M tile on. ; lyiii/hifs 'rrealiscun at the end of 
hi'i'‘2/itl ml. of his An not ill ions on the Sew 7'est.; 
Ifohnt (rroif'i Di.sronrses^ dis, 10; IJusfiop Srw- 
ton's 'I'lrenh/fif/li on the Putph.; JJella- 

mi/\sy\iiif on the Mdl^nmum. 'There are four' 
udmiraldr paivrs of Mr. Shruhsole’a on the sul*- 
ject, 111 the titli \oI. of the Theol. wlise. ; J^ird- 
ner'i, ('red fill, fitli, 7lh, and 0th vols. ; Mo- 
^hriin'^ Ihd Hul.eewX. d, p. Il, <'h l*d; 'Pay- 
lur'i> N» rinons on tha Millennium ; Illustrations 
of Puiphl-ry, ch. dl. ,, 

M I U J<: M A L ( ‘ m I ] I. See Sii i k kus. 

MIND, a thinking, intelligent being; other- 
wise uilled spirit, or "onl. See Soul. l>r. 
Walts h.iH givc-ii us some adiinrahle thoughts us 
to flu* impuntcmcnt of the nund. “ There are 
Jt.i'e rininent mrnns or methods,^' he olHer%es, 
" wherehv the mind is unproved in the knowledge 
of things; and these are, obserratum, reading, 
instrnition by lerhires, ronrer.mtion, and 7nedi- 
tation ; wlueli last, in a most peculiar manner, is 
called sfiidy." See on the Mind^ a book 

wlueli no student should la* without.' 

MINIMS a religious order in the church of 
Rome, ioiiiided hv St Dmneis de l\iula, toward? 
the euil ol tile fifleenth ci’iitury. Their habit is 
a coarse hhu k woollen stuff, with a wtKillen 
pirdle of the same eolour, lied ill five knots. 
They are not ]>erimtte(l U) quit their habit and 
girdle mglil Ol (l.i\. formerly they went hare- 
loolid, lint are now allowed the use of shoes. 

MINIS Tl'ilt, a name applied to thofu* who 
a^e pastors of a eongregalion, or preoehers of 
God’s word 'They are also called divines, and 
may be distinguished into polemic, or those who 
{Kissess controversial talents; rofniistir, or thosi* 
who resoise eases of eonseienee ; esjn'rimentul, 
those who adiln'.s.s themselves to the feelings, 
rases, iiiul ein uinstanees of their hearers; and, 
lastly, prarticii!, those who insist ii|Hm the i>er- 
tormanre ol ail those duties w'liich the woril of 
tjoil enjoins. .*Vn able minister will have some- 
thing of all these united in him, though he may 
not excel 111 all; and it liecoiues every one who 
is a candidate for the iiiiuistry to gt*! a clear idea 
of ouch, t hat he may not he defieieut in tlie dis- 
charge of that work which is the most miiMirtant 
that can U* sustained by mortal lieings. Many 
volumes have been written on this sul»j«vl, hiit 
wo must la' cxmteiit in this place to offer only a few 
remarks relative to it. In the first place, (hen, it 
must lie observed, that ministers of the Gospel 
ought to he sound as lo their principles. They 
must bo men whose* hearts arc renovated by di- 
vine grace, and whoso sentiments ore derived 
from the sacred oraeles of divine truth. A mi- 
nuter without principles will never do any good ; 
and he who professes to believe in a system, 
•bouJd see to it that it accords with the word of 
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God. Ilis mind should clearly perceive the 
lieauty, harmony, and utility of the doctrines, 
while his heart should la* deeply impres«a*d with 
a sienw of their value and imjjorfance. — 2. They 
should be mild and arable as to their dispositions 
and dcjiortment. A haughty imta rious spirit is 
a disgnia* to the iiiuii*<terial churaeter, and gene- 
rally brings contempt. They should learn .c 
iH'ar iiijuricH with patience, and he ready to do 
good to every one ; lx? courteous to all, without 
cringing to any; Ik* ad'uhle without levity, and 
humble without pUMilhmimitv ; roiieiliating the 
aHi*ctions witliout \u»lating the truth ; ooniieetiug 
a Mi/ivity (»f manners with a dignify of «*haractrr ; 
obliging without flattery; and tbnuving off all 
reserve without running into the opjHisite extreme 
of volubility and trifling. — 'I. I'hey should be sii- 
perior as to their Knowledge and toh nt.-f. Though 
main have been iisi*ful without what is called 
learning, \et none have lurn wi without some 
}K>rtioii of know ledge and wisdom. Nor has (lod 
Almighty ever hnnrtifietl igru»mn<‘e, or conse- 
crated it to his servici* ; since it is the **lVert of 
the fall, and the const-quenee of oiir departure 
from 10 Fountain of intelligence. Ministers, 
thefr tp, rsj)eoially, should endeavour to break 
thes* bliaekles, get their minds enlarged, and 
storeil with all useful knowh'dgo. 'i'he Hilda 
shoiiltl he well studied, and that, if jK)ssihle, in 
the oiiginiil language 'The scheme ol salvation 
by Hesus (*hrist should he well undiTsttwHl, with 
ail the various topics eonnerted with it. Norwdl 
wme knowledge of historv, natiir.il philos4)phy, 
logic, inathematies, and rhetoric, he useless. A 
clear Judgment, also, with a retentive ineniory, 
inventive faeultv, and a farilitv of eonununiea- 
tion. should Ih* obtained. — 4 They should be dili- 
gent as to their studies. Their tune esj)eeiallv 
should Ik* ini|)roved, a ml not lost hv tiHi much 
sleep, formal visits, imlolence, reading uselesa 
iMKiks, stud) mg useless suhji*ct8. Fvery day 
should have ils work, ami every huhjeet its due 
attention. Some adviw* a chapter in tlie Hebrew 
Hihle, ami anotlc'r in the Greek 'TeslainenU, to 
Ik* read fvery day. A wa*ll-chosen system of di- 
vinity slioiild Ih* aeriirafely studied. 'I he ivest 
definitions should be oblaineil, and a con.stn lit re- 
gard }Kiid to ail tho.*!e studies which savour of 
religion, and have fsvine tendenc) to public gotid. 
— i”). Mini'^ter.s shuiild be ejtensive in to thrir 6c- 
nernlencc and randour. A contnirted bigtited 
spirit ill bmyines those W’lio prem'hn GivsjM'l which 
lireuthcft the [jurest Iwrievolenee lo rimiikiml. I’liia 
spirit has dom* more harm among nil parties than 
many iiimgirir; and is, in my oj>inioii, one of the 
iuo.st, jKiwerful eugim**i the devil liiakes use of to 
oppose the U'sl interests of nmiikmd ; nnd*it is 
rtially shocking to ub‘M*rve how si*cts and parti«^ 
have all, in tlieir turns, anathematirod each 
other. Now*, while ministers ought to contend 
earnestly for the faith once delivensl lo the saints, 
they must remember that men always w’ill think 
dilfVix'nt from each other ; that prejudice of edu- 
cation has great influence; that difl'erence of 
opinioiiVs to non-essential tilings is not of such 
im)K>rtanee us to lie a ground of dislike. Lot the 
ministers of Christ, then, pity the weak, forgive 
the ignorant, bear with tlie sincere though luie- 
taken zt'alot, and love all wholovv the Loni Jmiw 
Chrisl. — tv. Ministers should be zecUdua and 
faithful in their public work. The siqk must be 
vbit^i children must be catechised; the oidi- 
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nances aJminisforeil ; niul the wonl of Got! 
preached. Thest^* things must he taken iij>, 
not 08 a matU'r of duty only, hut (»f phaaiire, luid 
executed with faithfulness ; and, as thev are of 
•the utmost iin{Ha-tunce, ininwters should attend to 
them with all that sineerif\, ear rn>st ness,, aiul 
Eeal which that iin{H)rt.Tnee denunds. An idle, 
frigid, iiidillerent ininister is a jM’st to societv, a 
d^gmee to his pndession, an injury to the ehureh, 
and ofleriMvc to (uxi hiinseif.— 7. minis- 

ters should he untforni a< to thrir condud. No 
brighinesM of t.deiit, no KU]»eiii>rity of intelleet, rn* 
extent ot knowN-dge, will ever h<* a suhstitut<' I'oi^ 
this, 'rhev should not <mly poss*'ss a luminous 
mind, hut set a yond evi'nple. This mil 
cure dignity to thenihelves, give rnergv to what 
the^ s.i\, and pro\e a blessing to the circle in 
which they IiKoc. Jn hno, tla‘\ should Im‘ men 
of prmlencc irtid pr.iNer, light and hoc, zeal and 
knowledge, ctuirage an»l lunoility, iiiiinaintN 
and religion. Sec Dih i.am \ i io\, Ki-oui K\f i-, 
pKi:o'iii\(. and S«'UMnN«.j ni tins wmk*. />t. 
t^niifh's IjTit. on flw SnnrfI OJInr; (irui}d's 
Po'itnral {'(ire; l/( 0 !»■<//'% Addtr^'i fo V(nnii{ 
(.■l»'r/t(ilint’)i ; C'hn/i-tjsfuiiL on the I*ru'dhood ; 

*IJarU} s /ii fnniid Ihisfur ; Ihnntf\ Ihi-tmol 

C ire; ITuZ/o Ilnndth- .Itfr/nift; I)i. bdirnid.s\, 
l^reuf hrr ; Mii^on s and I^ayfoi ; itih- 

h'in\^ ('hn'dinn Mtnisft r ; Milftt I's Shidcnf 
and Prradit I ; ()Jrna/d\ J^ulnrcs on thv Sa- 
cred Ministry: /»’(/, ;u .iui\ Clatu/c: Ihd<l)i /o(>\ 
J^A'tures on Pnaihin^ and the MnnsUrial 
OJiee. 

MlNfft'J’RV, GOSPEL, an ordinance np- 
|*x)inted for the [)uriK»se of instructing men in the 
principles ^nid knowledge of the (Josjx'l, I'ph. i\. 
6, 11; Rom. X. lo; Lleh. v. 1. 'J’hal (hetios- 
TM.'l innnstry is of di\uie origin, and inteiidei! to 
he kept lip in the ( hiin'Ii, will evulenth appear, 
if wecori'-uler tlie fnomises, that in the last ajiil 
Iw'st tunes of the New 'rest.niK'iit dispiMisatioii 
there would Im* an insiitnte<l ,iiid regular rniriistrv 
in her, Kph iv. H, U ; 'f'lt. i. 7; 1 Ih f I 'I’mi 
i,; also from the n. lines of oMice |Mruli.ir to some 
iminhers in the chinch, and not common to all, 
Eph. iv. ft, 11 ; froip the dulics which are repre- 
stMiU'J as reciprocally binding on ministers and 
[>eopIe, Heb. xm. 7, '17. I I’et. v. *3, .'I, 4; from 
the promises of a.ssi.Ktaiice which were gi\en tii 
the first ministers of the new dispensation, Mutt, 
xwiii. 'Jt); and fiom the inijxatiince ol* n Chnijiel 
ministry, which is rcjiresented m the Scripture us 
a very great Messing to tiiem who enjoy it, and 
tne removal <if it as one of the greatest calamilieh 
which can Ix-fal any people, Uev. n. and in. Sec 
books uT’.der last artiele 

MINISTERIAL GALI., a term us<d to de- 
note that right aulhoril\ wliicli a re- 

Crtveu to preach the (jios[)ef. This calJ is consi- 
dered! as twofold, dinar and C'H/.yui diral. The 
following thin»;s M'em e^s^M‘^al to a divine call • 

■ 1. A holy, hCimi'leas life, — *2. An ardent und 
constant inclination and zeal to do g^Mx!. — 
3. Abilitien suited to the w«»rk ; such as know- 
ledge, aptniHs to teach, courage, — 4. An 

opportunity alTonled in Providtuire to bf^uaeful. 
An ecclesiastif-al call consiulsi in theeleclmri which 
is made of any person to be a pa--^lor. ii»tt here 
the Epbicop'iliahund Di.«scnier differ ; the former 
believing that the choice and call of a iniiiirfter 
rtst with* the suiierior cler;^y, or those who have 
the gifl of an ecclesiastic^ benefice: the latter 
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sJPlKiBes that it RhdliliLrest on ll»e sufTragr of 
the jH*ople to whom he is to ininister. The 
Churchman reasons thus: “ 'riiough tlie ^teople 
inav la* coiu|x‘tent judges of the abiluiis ol theil 
tniilesmen, they cannot l>r nllowetl to have an 
equal ihseeinmeiit iif mntti'rs ol K(*ience and eru- 
dition. Ihiilv experience may convince us how 
injndicioiNh prelermmt would bo disiribiited by ^ 
|Kipul:ir ehx-tions. 'J'he modrt-ty of gduiius w ould 
stand hllle chanee of In'ing di* '.inguished by an 
Ignorant inullitnde. The most illiteiate, the moat 
impudent, thost' who coukl most dexterously pby 
the h\|HS'rite, who could best adapt their preach^ 
ing to the liiiiatieiHin of the vulgar, wculd he the 
onlv sueces^ful cundidutes for piihlie favour. 
Thus modemlion and liteniture wouldwoon lie 
hainshed, and a scene of eorruptioii, coidiision, 
and madness w«uld prevail.’' Hut snerjous aa 
tiu'M' arguments seem, they have hut little form 
on the mind the (^ongregaruuiiilisl, who I him 
rea.sons : “ The chtindi being ii voluntary society,# 
none nnpmed U}>on ln*r iiu'IhImms by men dui lav 
lel.itcd to them as their }‘astor without their own 
eonsriit None can st> well pidge what gifts oro 
best s^ted to their spiritual edilii.ition as t hris- 
lians tiieinseivea. 'The Seripturi'S allow the 
ilietion of j)a'-t(*rH in ordiiiarv r.i‘-(N !»• adult 
< 'linstiaiiK, and to none else, Alts I i:»/>t;; vi. 
l, (i ; xiv. •3I’i ( hrist reipiiics his peoj'lt \otiy 

tla* sjfirits, which hiipposilli their ability to do so, 
and their jHHVt r to ( boom* Hiieh (*iil\ as (hoy lind 
mi. -it jiroper to edily tlitir souls, ami to reluso 
others, 1 .lolin iv, 1. I'he introdmiioii ol ininis- 
lers into their olfice by jjatrohaf;t\ of whatever 
lilrm, hath its origin from jsijarv, trials to esUi- 
hlish a tyranny over men’s eiinseienec, wliieli 
and whom tihrist h.ith made free, ami to lill pul- 
pits with wieknl and indolent elei'gvmeii. \vHu>- 
ever will atUaitivelv examine the Insfory ot Iho 
primitive limes, will find that all ecehsiasticul 
odieerH for the first time liundied years were 
eleet4'<l by the yieople.” We must reler the reader 
li>r more on this suliject U> lla* arlielet, t.'m ik h, 
Ei'Mi oi*a( V, and iMiKeKsni \Ts. 
j M lUAt 'J.K, in its original seiise, is a word of 
! the same im|M)rl with wondrr ; hut, in its usual 
and more ajipropriate signilieution, ildenob's “an 
elTeet contrary to the eslahlished eons] put ion and 
course ol things, or a wuisihle deviation from tho 
known hiws of nature.” 

“Thai the visible world,” says 1 >r. Gleig, “is 
governed !>> staled general rules, orthal tluTeisun 
order of causes and efleets established in every 
jiart of the system of nature, wlm h lalls under 
our observation, is a fact wtneh (.aiinot Is* conlro- 
veited, II tlie Supreme Heing, us some have 
supiKised, Im* the only real ngeiit in the uriiverse, 
we have the ev idem e of rxjK’rienM*, that in the 
particular syKtein to wliich we Udoiig he acts by 
state/l rules. If he employs inferior agents to 
conduct the vailous motions from whic h the phe- 
nomena n^sult, we have the same evidmiee that 
he has subjected th(xie agents to certain fixed 
laws, commonly called the fairs of yta/nre. On 
j either hvpt»lbeBi»s ellects which are procJucc d by 
the r**gular ofieration of these laws, or wlijrh .aro 
i conformable to the established courw of events, 
laro pro|)erly callcil nat^irat; and every cofcitra- 
j diction to this constitution of the natural systeo^ 

I and the conrcs^iondent courst' of events m it, ii 
I called a miracle, 

I “If this definition of a miracle be iuat, no 
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event ran l>c dnemed iniracvlouq merely iM'rauf.e 
it is 8trai»ge, or even to La unju:cbuntnl)le ; since 
it may U' n(ithii)t» more than a r»*giilar elleet of 
some unknown law of nature. In thU rouiitry 
carthr{nakes are rare ; and for moimtrou.s birthn. 
perhaps, no paillmlar and*,8atiHf,ietory arcount 
can Im? ^nve/i ; yel arj eartlujuake is as rejpilar an 
cfl’eet of the esl.ihli'^hed laws of nature as any of 
those with which we are most intimately acquaint- 
ed ; and, under circumstances in winch there 
would always lie the same kind of produ<’tion, 
the monster is nature’s jTcrnnne issue. It is 
c.lierefnre necessary, before we ean pronounce 
any efTect to !»e a true miracle, that the «‘ireum- 
Ktanees luuler which it is produced he kn«»wn, 
and that^the common eoiirsi' of nature ho in some 
deorei' understiMid : foi in all those cases in winch 
we are totally Ignorant ot nature, it impiissible 
to detenum(‘ what or what is not, a doxiatioi)^ 
from Its course. Mir.r.-les, therefore, are not, fts 
some have represented thi'iii, ujijieals to our i;rno- 
"rurice. 'J’luT supjKjse some antecedent know- 
ledge of the ciMirse <»f nature, without wlm h no 
])TOper judinip iit cjin he lorrned coneeimn^ 
them; llioii^h w'ilh it their reality may he so 
apparent as to prevent all pcnsshilifv ol a iK quite 

“’riiiH, were a plusi. ian l»i cure a blind m.in 
of n ejfarac’t, by anondmn; his c\es with a rhe- 
inical prc'paiation whu h we had never IkMok* 
seen, and t(» the natuie and eH'ccK ol wliadi we 
fire alisolute stian,qeis, tin* cure would undoiibbil 
ly 1h’ iroiifft I ftil ; liut we could not proiiounee it 
miriirnhni'^, becnisi', lor auv lliui;; known ti' us, 
It miulil lie the iiafur.d ellccf of the ojM'ration ot 
the uiieiient on (he c\c, lUit wen' he to rc('o\cr 
his patient mcrciv hv commaiidirrfl; liim to see, 
or by aiioiiiliii'jf bis c\<'s willi .spittle, we shouki 
witii the ntmosl eonlid<-neq pronouiice the cure 
to be a ininicle; hec<iiw' we know perl'ectiv that 
neither Ihi' hwm.iii \oiee imr human snitlle liave, 
by tin* eslablislu'd eoii-^litnliitn of tilings, anv 
HUeli poW‘’r over (lie disi .cM’sol the e\o. 

“It miracles lie etbcl'^ coiiliary to the esti- 
blislu'd eoiislitiitioii ol thing'-, we are certain that 
they w'ill iievci he |)erfoniied on trivial occasions. 
The constitution ot tiling', was estalilishcd h\ the 
Creator and lii'iernor of flu* universe, ami is un- 
douhtediv the otfspiing of iiilinite \Ms»lt>m, ])iir- 
8Uiug a i»lau lor tiu* be-.f ol purjKises. From 
this plan no deviation can be made but by Ciul 
Itini.sejf, or bv s,mie jiowerful being acting with 
his |M*rmi.ssioii. Th<’ plans devised b> wisdom 
are sleaih in pniporlioii to their |H’rfectioti, and 
the plans ol inlimtc wisdom must l»e absolutely 
perfect. From this Ciiii-idcratinii, some men liave ^ 
ventured to conchute tli.if no miracle was ever 
wrought, or can rationallv Iv expected; but niR- 
turer iclicction must siHin satisfy us that all such 
conclusious are iiastv. 

“ .Man is uncjiiesilonablv the pniicijinl creature 
in this world, and apparently the only one in it 
who IS capable ol being maile acijuainted with the 
Folation in whii h he stands to hi.s Creator. We 
eaiinot, therefore, doubt, but that such of the laws 
of nature as exleiul not their oiieration be>oiid the 
hiiiits of this e<iTth, were esLihiislunJ chielly, if not 
solely, for the goo«l of mankind ; and if, in any 
partieular cireumstanci's, that giKKl can Ik* more 
etb'Cluiiliy pronufteil by *an oi'easional devialion 
from those laws, such u deviation may be reasoii- 
ubly exjHs'ted. 

“ We know from history, that almost all inan- 
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kind were once sunk into the grossest Ignorance 
of the most inq>ortant truths ; that they knew not 
the Being by whom they were mated and sup- 
|iorted ; that they paid divine adoration to stocks^ 
stones, and the vilest reptiles; and that they were 
slaves to the most impious, cruel, and degrading 
superstitions. 

“From this depraved state it was surely nol 
unworthy of the Divine Being to rescue his bel w 
less creatures, to enlighten their understandir^a 
that tliey might perceive what is right, and to 
present to them motives of sunjci<*nl force to eiv 
^age them in the practice of it. fhit the undep- 
standings of ignorant harharians cannot Ive ei>- 
iightened by argumencs; because of the force of 
.such arguments as regard moral si ieiice they are 
not qualitied to judge. Tlie plulosophers of 
Atliens and Rome inculcated, indeed, many cx- 
eelhuit moral jirecepts, and they sometimes vriv 
tiireil to expi'se the absurdities of the reigning 
-uiperstition ; hut their lectures had no iiilluence 
u|>on the multitude; ami they liad themselves im- 
hihed such erroneous notions respecting thealtri- 
hiites of the Supreme Being, and the nature of 
the human soul, and converted thob-e notaai's into 
first principles, of which tlicv woulil not {lermit 
<in ex ' inati*>n, that even among them a tho- 
rough i>rmation was not to he* expected troin 
I the ]»o vers of rea-ioiiing. It is likewise to be olv- 
' srrved, that there are manv truths ol the utmost 
impor’aiiee to mankuid, wlncli vnias*.istri! re.ison 
couM nev'er have discoven'd Amongst these, 
we m IN eonfidentU reckon the iinmorl.dH v ol Iho 
soul, the terms upon vvliHdifoMl will s.ivc sinners, 
and the muiner m wliiidi th.it all pertu l Being 
mav 1 m' aeeeptahly worshipped , aI»ou( allot which 
philosopher.s vveie in siudi iinccitamt v, that, ac- 
cording to l^lato, ‘ Wlialcver is set light, and as 
It should U*, in the j)rt*«ent evil st.ite of t lie world, 
ran 1m' so only by llic p.irtirular interposition of 
Cbxl.’ 

1 “An immediate revelation fpun heaven, ihero- 
tore, was the only method by wliieh mlinite wisdom 
and perfect goodiie.ss could nd'orm a bewildered 
1 and vieioiH race. Ibit tins revelation, at whatever 
time wi* suppose it givi-n, must have been made 
tlln*etly either to .some cliosi'ii indiv iduai.s eom- 
missioiied to instruct other-., or to everv iii.iii and 
woman for whose* iKUielit it was ultimately in- 
ti'Uiled. Were every jK-rson instruc‘l4'd in tlie 
knowledge of his duty liy immediate insnirsitiori, 
ami were the motives to jiractise it brought horiir* 
to his mind by ( kkI himself, humaiT nature would 
1 m» wholly eh.anged; men would not lx* morid 
agents, nor by consequence be capable i-ithcr of 
revvarci or of punishment. It ri*mains, therefore, 
that, if Cr(xl lias U'en graciously pleast-d to en- 
lighten and rcfdrni mankind, without (h'stroymg 
that moral nature which man jxissesbes, hC can 
have done it only by revealing his truth to cer- 
tain chosen instruments, who were the iimne- 
diate iiistnictors of their conlempoparies, and 
through them liave been the in»trucU>rs of suc- 
ceeding ages. 

“ Let us suppose this to have actually the 
case, u^id consider liow those inspir'd teachers 
could couununicate to others every truth which 
had been revealed to them'X'lvo.s. They mig^t 
easily, if it were }iart of their duty, deliver a 
sublime system of riatunii and moral K'ieiice, uiid 
establish it upon tlie common basis of exjM:riment 
and demonbiration i but what foundation couhi 
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they lay forthotv truths which iinassistcd reason; 


cannot iliscover, and which, when tU\v are re- f ha \ in Iven’ iH'rlorified in secret, on the moat 


vcaled, a]))ipar to h.i\c no necessary relation to 
liny thill;; |)re\unislv known ? To a Inirr ntlirniu 
tion thci^ th|y had In'cn imniedinlcly ri'ceived 
from (ichJ, no mtional K'ini; could Ik' t \|M*cteil to 
ass^'iit. I’lie teacliers iiii;iht he men df known 
verni-ity, whose simple u.ssi'rfion would h*' ad- 
Vniitted as sullicient evidence for am tact in eon- 
Tormitv with the laws of nature; hut ever\ 
man has the exidcnceot his own consrioiwne'i.s 
jiiM ex|M'nem'e that rexelations from heaxeii an* 
dexi.itions from these laws, an a-'srrtioii ap- 
frart'iitly cxtraxiioant would he 'fcjectiul as taw, 
uidess sup|M»rted hv some hefter poxif than I lie 
mere ijlirnmtion of the leaclicr. In this slate ol 
things we ran (“onceixe no exidenee sulllrient to 
make such <luctriiics Ik* rcceixed as the truths ol 


nutted to him wli(t t:iu;:ht them, 'rhis xxould, in- 
deed, Ik* iuilv adeijuate to the piirpo-,e; lor, if 
tiiere xxeie r..»llime m t! e doetmies ihemselxc 
mimonil, or coiilrarv t<» truths «ihead\ 
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natural exents ; oilier*? of them are rcpresnited M 


trixiai tH-casioris, aixi in ohsciire and fahiiloiiK 
sioes loii'i prior to file »erii of the vx liters hv whom 
they aie n'corded; and such of them aw at lirst 
xiew appi'Jir <o b' I- st attested, are exith*iitly 
lri(ks eoiifnxi'tl for mlercsf<-d ^mrposes, to tlalter 
|x>x>er, or to ])romote t^e picxailme sii|M‘rsii lions. 
I•^^r the-e reasons, n** xv«’ll as on aecouut ol tflo 
imiiioial cliai'K tci of the dixiuilies h\ whom they 
are said to h.ixe Ixm'ii \vieiii;ht, thex aie alt<»i;elheT 
umxi'rlhx of ev.imiieilion, aiul e.irrv in the xery 
naliirt* ot" llwm the eomplctcst pi oofs of f!<fc*e 
IkhhI ami im)X)sliire. 

“I’m! the mir.ii les rei*orded jif IMosi's and of 
f‘hri<l heai a xerx dillereiit char.ieter^ iSone of 
tlu'in are lepresciitcd as wToiiirlil on 1rixi.il oo- 
casions 'J'he xxiiteiw xxho mention them w'erp 

• , . i .• I I . I - . 


(iod, hut the jxixver of Wfirkiiio miracles com I exe-xxiliiesses (d the taels; winch they allitin to 
-.1 < • » i‘ ■ ‘ ‘ 4.1 'iM.: I I - - Hi.ixe heeii iicifii) m< d PaiLliclx, in allestation of 
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tin* tiiith <>f*llicii n’s|iecti\e sxslejii.s. 'I'hey are., 
indeed, .-.o iiieorpoiati-d xxilli llicsi* systems, Imii 
the iiiii.icli\s l aiiiiol lie sepal. lied fiom the doc- 


l. nown, ilie oiil> ihme wliuh could tender tlic i limes ; .m,! iK the mii.iciis he not rcallv |teis. 
teu( lu r's 4is-,i rtion iiieiedihle xxould he Us im- | lormed, the dnctiincs c.iimot possihU he line. 
I'lx iiii; such ail intim.Ue communion xx itli ( iod .is i I »« ^ffU-s .ill iln tin v xxcic \vion;dit iti suppoit of 
Is coiili\ir\ to tin* !• a.ihli^hetl ciHirsf' ot thmes, hx ! rexel.iiions xxlmli opposed all llic uli^iious 
xvjii. ii na n .irc Icll to acipure all tlicir knowled;'e i <» lO', soj,, rsiiimiis, .nid prc|udici s, ol tin* ajM* in 
hv (he cxereise ol flicir ow ii I icultii's*. I .ct u- X' Inch tia-v xxcre ;nxcii , a cln imi‘U.iiic<‘ w hi<‘li ot 
now suppos(> mic o| tho.si* iiispirctl te.ichers lo tell ] itself M i.s tin m, m point ol aiillioiilx, iidlnilciy 
Ills roU'itrxmeii, that lie did not dcsiic them, on .ihoxo the I’.ijmii piodi^iis, ,is xxcll us tin* lx iii;4 

ij) 1 ill i o', to hrliexc that lie li.id mix | relcr- i xvimders ol ilie lloiin .h i Imn li. 

. natural ciiinmuiiion xxilhllie Dedv, l»ut thai, loi | “It i-iudcid, vvi hilicxc, uiiixi n-.illv udmittcd, 
Un* truth ot Ins .isscrtioii, he would lU'c llicm the lliul the minelis meiilioiMil iii the Imk'Iv ol I’.xo- 
• exideiieool llieir own senses; and alter tliii de- Nliis, and in the (our (losjiels, niielit, to llio.se 
d.iralioti, II I us suppose him immedi.ilelv to r.iise i who saw lliem pertormed, he siillieiciit cxidcnci' 
u iMTson (lom till’ dead in llu ir pie-eiice, merely ! of the dixgie iii .jdr.jlion of Moses and ot f’hijst: 
h\ calliiie ij|)on linn to conn' out of his ^^r.ixe. j but to in^ il miv he llioii'rld that lliev are no 
Would Hot the only possible ohjtclioii to tin* ^e\ idem e wh.ilexer, as we must hehexe in the mk- 

m. Ill's ver.icitv he reiiiuxi d hv iIun mtr.K ie 1 and r.n len tin ,.i‘»i Ixes, li we helicxe in them at ail, 
In'* a*- a rlioii ilnit he had i\‘ceixcd sueli and su‘'h m oii the hare autliorilv ol liumaii Icstiiiioii^ . 
do ’tnncs Iroiii ( iod ho nn fulix' eredited as il it le- i ^\ h*, it li.i> hern soim times iiskeil, ,irc not mir 
latcd to tin most < ommoiKX’currcncc ^ t'^ndouht-: nclen xxioiiiihl m all aj/cs and countncK I It tlu* 
ojlv it Would; lor when so much pfctcruatui.d n*hirion of < hrisl was to he <d pcriMlual dur.iljon, 
Ihurtr was xisihly coinmunicalcd to tins per -on, excr\ pmn.ilion of nirii ou;;hf to have comjdelo 
no oiH’ j’ouM li.ixf reason to (juesiion his Iiaxin;; ( vidnice oj ji', liiith .ind divinity. 

rcccixeJ an cqii.il portion ot pri’tcriuf ui.d /. /.mr- • “ To the jx rformance of imr.icIcH in everv ap? 

lifigt’. A ji.dpihle dexialioii iioni the kiioxx n ' aial m e\i r\ i oimtrx, pciliaps the same oljci lions 
laws of nature ill one inslanci* IS a Kcnsihle pfiMil In-, as to tr.c mmiMli.Uc iiispiiation of every iiir 
that sm II a dexi.ition is jiossil,|c in aiiollu i ; and divide J. n- tlio.se mii.ii’les umxcrs.dly re- 

in such a cisi- as this, it is the witueh.s ol L«h. 1 c. jxcd as smli, men would he so oxerwln’lmed 
Ui the trulh 111 a man. I willitlie rnnnltt i rather th.m vx it li theyone ot their 

.Miracles, then, u;itj# r wliieli we irielude pro- ' aulljorii V I as hardly to jeni-im n..islerH ol Ihiir 
•pluvx.aie the oiilv diieet exideiH'e XX In* Il e.in h * I ox\ n « triniia t ; .ind in liiat lasetlie xi ry i nd ot 
eivoii ol (In me ijispir itioii. NVlam a n li.Mon, or ) al* ear.ielis would he deUatid hx their lieijueney. 
anx nHiiii.ais truth. Is lo Im* rexe.iled from ht avt'ii, ; 'I’he Init!,, howi \i r, ser iiis to he, that miraelcH 
th(‘V ’ippc.ir lu he .ihsolutely neees^arv to eiitoiee ! so Irupa i.tlv repi.jUd xxould not 1 h* Ti’ei ived hh 
its^eeeplioU amote^ nieii; and this ia the only «i;eli, and of eourse would have no uiilliorilv ; 
4 ;afee in whiefi we ejin siipjxisi* tla’iii neci*s,>.»rv, IseaUM* it would he ditlieult, :imi ill many ew«eB 
or lx.’lieve lor a mojnent that they CM r have fH-en I ini|»o.ssihle, to dislinemsh them Iroin natural 
or W'iM l)e jH ifiruied. i events. If Ibex reeuired reenlarly at eerlaiu nv- 

^ The luslory of .ilniosl every reliei-on abouudfi ! ferxal-s, we eould not prove them to Im* (h xialamK 
' with relations of prodigies and wond‘*.rM, and ot ! from ttie known laws ot nature, iMcaiiM’ wo 
the iliU'reoun-e ofmen wUli the : iait we know j .should have Itn- H.ime e x jM'rieiier lor one setfeH of 
ol no religions sYt-tem, those ot the Jexva and i everitH as lor tlu* other; lor the rxvular hikm'i ssioii 
Christians ex.^epied, winch appealed t* niirael«*» I of piet< rn.jtural elleelH, tor tlu*. ♦slahhshrd 
as the sole exidenee of lUs trutli and divinity. ! constiliUion ami course of tliiiiiiH. 

Tire preteiidfsl nuracleti menliorMsl hy rft;;aii j “ He this, however, il mav, we filial! taky tin? 
lufitori.iii.s and ihh'Is, ure not fi 4 iiJ to have Ixtii j UIhtIv to atiirm, that for tlie icahly of the (.ioii- 
puhhclv wrou;.m.t Ui enforce the trulh of a new | j>el inirades we have evideiice afi couvineing to 
religio4,eontrar> to tlie reigiuiig idolatry. Mapy tlic rdh'ctmg iinnd, though not m» Htriking to 
'ol tlMiuo mav he clearlv oLown to have been mere 1 vulgar apprehension, aii Ihowc bad who were eda* 
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lcmj)orary with (Christ ami hiS nnostlos, anti ac- 
tually wiw tluMiiijrhty worltH wliit-n lu! pfrforiiH'tlJ 
Mr. Hump, itulpptl, pndravuurpd to j)ro\p, that 
* rui trstuiiony \> hUincipnt to pstahlinh a inirarlo,’ 
nmi the reasouin" rniployrd for thw riur(M)sp h, 
that ‘a rnirarlo IwitifT a violatrai of tne lav\M of 
nature, which a /irni and unaltenihle ex|M‘rienre 
hp-K estaMisInwl, the, proof a^.iitjst a miracle, from 
Uic \erv nature of the fact, is as entire aa any 
ur/;;um.*nl from evja*rieni'e can Im* : whereaH our 
cxneneiue of human veracity, which (arcordinp 
to nun) is the s»)l(* foundation of (he evidence of 
tesumony, is far from Ih-iiiij uniform, and can 
tlierefori' ne\er j)ref)ondera(e :ioain<f that e\[*e- 
fierice whit h a<lmils of no evception '1‘his 
lM):i*^ted and pl.iusilile nr;rMnu n( has, vvifh eijual 
candour and acuUmess, hcen evamlmd hv Hr. 
Cuiupliell, in Ills I )isseil.il'on on Xlir.odi’.s. wim 
just I V oli-ervi'^, that so lar is evpiTicnce from, 
tieinir the sole loiindation of the evidence of lesti 
iHniiv, that, on (he contrary, teslimonv is tin* sole 
found, ition of hv far the pre,ihT pirt ol what Mr. 
Ilinrie calls linn and un.dt<‘ra}>!e evpeiience; 
and that if, in certain ^•ilcunlslallces, wc dni not 
nive an iinplieit faith t() ti'sli.nonv, <nir lxu*nv- 
hal^i’ of events would Ik‘ coiifliu‘d (o those winch 
had lallcn undci the inmie<li,ile ohsi'rvation ot 
our own senses. 

“ \\\' need not waste time here in proviroj tli it 
the mir.K It'S, as ihev are pn.seiiled in the v n- 
tnnis «>f (he \ew '^J\'sl.iineii(, wen* ol sie h a 
ii.iture, anil perlonned helore so many witneeses, 
that no iinjtosition could possiiils he pi.M'tised on 
the seiihcs ot those wdio aOirin that lhe\ wen* 
present, h’rom every paoiMil the ( iospeU Hiis 
is HO evident, that the philonophu al .idversarieK of 
the (Miristiaii iaitli never suppose the iposlle.s to 
have been themselves diTeived, hut l»oldlv accu.se 
thi’in of iHMrnit; false witness. Itui if this aeeu- 
Sfitiori he widl fouiuhal, their t<*stiinonv itsel*’ is 
as m'cat .1 miracle as aiiv wliwli (hev lecoid of 
themsi'lves, or of (heir ,Mas(«'r h'or if tlu'V sat 
down to laluacati* their pretendcil r«'v<*lation, and 
to contrive a series of nnradcs to which thev 
were nn.mimon.sly to apjaail for its truth, it is 
plum, since (l;ev |»roved successful Jii llieii d.iriii;; 
eiiti rpiise, (hat they must have cle.irlv forewa n 
cviTv poHsihlc circmnst.ince in winch (hev could 
he placed, and have prepsi red consistent answers to 
cviMv ijuc.slioii that coulil he put to them hv their 
most ui'eti rnti’siind most eiilojhlcned enrmiet-; 
hv the slatesiiiun, the lawv<’r, the philos«>pher, 
and tlie jirie-.t. ’riial such loreUnow ledjre jis (Ins 
would have been miraculous, will not surelv he 
denied; since it foni.s the verv allrilnili' which 
we find it most ditlicult to allow even to (tihI 
hiiiisidf. It IS not, however, the nniy miiacle 
which this sup|K»sUion would conipid us to swab 
low. The verv rc^e/n/mn ol the aposth*- to pro- 
piicfate the Ivlief of false niinicle.s m Mip|H»rl of 
sucli a ndisTum as that which is tmii:lu iii the 
New Testament, is as oreat a miracle us hiiiiv.iii 
imaijijialiim can easily conceive. 

“ VVlh'U they formed this de.si;.:!!, either they 
must have hopid to succt*ed, or ihey must h.ive 
fores4Vu that they should fail ui their underhik- 
iii;:; and, in eillier ca.so, they erd Jor its 

otr.i aake. Tliey could not, if thev foresaw that 
they Hlunild fail, loiik for any thiiio but that con- 
tenipt, disyfrace,. and })ersecution, which were 
then the inevitable conscvinencea of an nnsuc- 
cee-sful endeavour to ovcrllirow the cfiUihlisheil 
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^ relitrion. Nor could their proafiecte !« brtfjhter 
iijkhlIIic suppohitimi of their buccim As they 
knew themselves to hv false witnesses, and im- 
pious deceivers, they could have no hoja's lieyond 
the prave; and by determining to/;p|M)sr afl the 
relipioUH sy«t<*ms, surierstitions, and jirejudices 
of the ape rn which they lived, they wilfully ex- 
posed themselves to inevitable misery in the pre- 
sent life, to insult and iin]iTisoTmi«'nt, to stripee'’ 
and death. Nor ran it he said that they nnghf 
look forw'iird to |>owrr and affluence, when 
.should, through MifVrrings, have converted fkeir 
ci^piitrynien ; for so ilesin,us were they of obfain- 
inp iiothinp hut misrri/, as the end of their mis- 
sion, fliat lliey mad<* their own perw’ciition a test 
of the trufh of flieir doctrines, I'liev introduced 
the Master from whom they pretendi d to have 
n‘ceivrd tliesc doctrines ns tellinp tlieni, that 
‘they were sfMit forth as sheep in the midst of 
wolves; that they should he delivered Up to 
i-oiincils and Hcoiipjed in synapopnes; that they 
should he haled of all nan foi his name’.s .sake; 
III. It tfie brother should deliver U[» the brother to 
(Iciitfi, and flic father the child; and that he who 
t«M»k Hut up his cross, ami followed after him, W'as 
nut wort of him.’ Th«‘ very s\ stern of reli- 
gion, lh‘ 'ore, which they invented and resolved 
to impo > 4ipon mankind, was .so contrivi d, that 
the vvoriillv pr«'s|M rity ol its preachers, and even 
their e\ 'inption fiom persecution, was incom- 
p.itihlc with Its success. Had tliese clear pnilie- 
(tons ot (he Author ol that relipion, under whom 
t!ie apostles acini only as ministers, in't la*eti 
verilied, ail mankind iiuist have instantly jier- 
ceived that thfir pretence to ins])iration was 
l.dsf, .and that (.'hristinnitv was a .scariilnlous and 
iinpialent imposture. All this the njKVstles could 
not but foretue w ln n thi'v former! tbeir plan lor 
(h'ludiiig the world. Wiienre it follows, that 
when tlnw resolved to support their pretended 
revelation liy an appeal to forged iniracles, they 
vvilfuliy, and wills, thvir eves oiw*ri, exposinl ihem- 
srlves to inevitable nuM'rv, wliether they should 
succeed or fail in their enterprise ; and that they 
concerted tbeir measures so as not to admit of a 
jHissibihlv of reconifienee to ihemsi'lves, either in 
this life or in that vvlui li is to come. Lut if there 
be a law ol natnrr, for (he reality of wliich we 
have better evidence khan we have for others^ it 
IS, that ‘no man can choose misery for its otm 
.sriAc,’ or make the acrmisition of it the idliniate 
end of his pursuit. 'I he existence of other laws 
of nature we know by testimony, ami our own 
observation of the n gulanty of their elVects. Tho 
I'xistence of this law' is made known to us not 
onlv by these means, hut also by the still Clearer 
and more conclusive evidence of \>ur own con- 
sciousness. 

“ 'J'hus, (lieu, do niiniclefi force tfiemscWes. 
ujion our assent in everv jiossihle view winch W’e 
can talce of this interesting subject. If the lesti- 
iiioiiy of the first preachers of Chri.stianity were , 
true, the miraric.s recorded in the Gosjiel W'ere 
certainly juTformed, and tlie doctrines of our reli- 
jiion are d»^rivcd from heaven. On the other 
hand, if -.hat tostim<»nv were false, either God 
must have miracailousfy Hlaceil fioni the inindi 
of those by whom it was given all the assoeia- 
liiuis formed W^tween their sensible ideaa and the 
words of language, or he must have. endows 
tl.oae men vviU) the gifts of prescience, and have, 
im|)ol]rd them to fabricate e prelrndcd revelation 
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r«T the pur{)Ose of dweivint; the world, and i ^ 
v<il\in»r Ihenisk'lves in certain and foreseen de- 
struction. 

TJie power necc'S^ary to yjorform the one series 
of those mfraeles niav, for any thine Known to 
ns, i)o as jrreat as that which would Ijc retpiisite 
for the iK'rfornviiiee of the other; atnl, considered 
merel'’ as cveitnnis of pn^terniUiiral iK)wer, they 
Tuny to halatire each other, ari«l to hold the 
I mind in a state of suspcnise ; hut when we take 
\it() consideration the dilferent pnrj>oses for whieli 
tV'se opiwksitt* and contending miracles were 
wrought, the haKince is instarillv de‘.troyed. I'he 
miracles reccmled in the (io-aj^ds, if real, were 
wroufrht in supjw»rf of a n-vel.ition winch, in the 
oj)inion of all l)\ wlioin it is n'cci>ed, Ijashrou^ht 
to liirlit in*iMv iinjv)rl.int tnith^, which could not 
of!jerwise li.ne Ihvoi made known t«wnen ; and 
whieli, hy the conli‘s>,itm of it*, adversaries, con*' 
t.ims the purest moral precepts hv Inch the C(»ii- 
dnet of nnnkmd m is ever din'clcl. 'Vhe oji- 
fKisile si'fies of mineles, if real, was ]ierfornn*d tt) 
onahle, and e\en to compel, a rompanv of .lews, 
of the lowt'st r.nik and of the narrov\esf edne.ttii»n, 
to fahrnMle, \Mih tlie view of ineMlahle deslrnc- 
tioTi to th ';n *eh e a consistent scheme <»f I ihe- 
Imod, .Hid hv .HI appeal to firoed iniraideN to 
impose It nperi the w<jrld iis a revelation fn»m 
heaven, 'The object of the former mir.icles is 
worthy of a ( h>d of rnfifnle wisdom, "oodm’ss, 
and [>o\ver; t!i>' <»hieet (»f the filler is ahsohilidv 
inconsi-itent wiih wisdom and jtooiIik'ss, vvliieh 
arc denion-lr.ihiv atfrihntcs <if that Ihimr hy 
whom alom* minudes can Iv [lerformed. Whence 
it follftw^s, that the su})jK»Nition of the n|>o.stleH 
iH'arin;^ testimony to ihc miracles of their 

Master, iiiiplu's a series of deviations from the 
laws of M.'itnre irifiiiitelv less firolnihk* in llicin- 
mdve-i tli.in tliosi* miracles * mid therefore, by 
Mr. ITnin''‘s oMxini, we must necessarily reje<*1 
the snjiposihon oj iM.ehood mtlje tesinnonv, and 
admit t!ie reahtv ofilie miracles So true it is, 
th.at for the re.ility of the (to**;ad yiiraeh’s we 
have e\i(leiic<‘ as omxineinfr to the ri'deetini? 
mind us llnm* hid who were eniilemjiorary with 
("hrist and hit. apostles, and were oc4,nal wKne.ssi*s 
lo their niielitv works.” 

Tho pivverof wiMkiii;T rninudeH is snppo.sed hy 
wmc to have Ikt.’i continued no longer than the 
apns*k'«' days. Others think that it was con- 
tinued loii<r after. It seems yireltv clear, how- 
ever, that mirach'H imiver.s«illy ceaw<l Iw^fore 
C.hrysostoin's time. As for what Aiifrnstifiesjjiyh 
of th(»Re wTonLifht at thelmiihs (>f the martyrs, and 
ipome other places, in his time, the evideiuu' im not 
always soc<mvineiii'^ as mi^ht bo desired in fuels 
of importance! The coiilrovcr«v conivrain^ the 
thiVi when mir.icnloiis jKiwer censed wan car- 
/ied on by Dr. Middk’ton, in hU b’ree Enquiry 
into the iVIirarnloiis I’owen*, &e. ; by Mr. Yatc, 
Mr. Tull, and olhrrs, who flup[X)se that miracles 
ceased with the apostles. (In the contrary 
'.^de ayipc-axeil Dr. Stehbinjr, Dr. Cliapman, Mr. 
l^rkur, Mr. Brooke, and others. 

As to the minudes of the Romi.sh church, it is 
evident, as ]>«xMridge olwTves, Ihdt fnany of 
them were ridiculouH tales, acconliiifr to their own 
historian.^; others were yicrfornied without any 
crecfihle witm^vses, or in cinnimshinces where the 
perfoTrner, liad lh(! jrreateBt oy>j>ortniiily for jii^- 
: and it is particularly remark able, that they | 
Were lurllv ewr wroupht win re tli'^v secru rn'.>sl j 
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ncccsanrv, i. o. in rctintriea where those doctrines 
are reiionncixl wliich tliat churi*h estei'ins of tha 
Inaliest iiinvirtanc^, Sec PUctirood^ Claraper/e^ 
Coin/brarr, ('ampUtl, Larducr^ Paryner^ jdaqfii.t, 
mill ircs'e;!, oil Mn'iirit's ; article Mirnvh\ Kn» 
ri/rlop. Brit. ; Thutdriilffr's lA'rt. lec. 101, and 
1*1.5; L('i/jH(f‘s Vinr of Drislii'al irnVeiv, letter 
•1, -I, 7; Ntirrtnn ou ffie Spirit, y». *200, iSre. • 

.MIUTIl, jiiy, ir.'iietv, merriment. It is disk- 
tin^nished fruni clieerfnlncss thus: Mirth is 
con.sideied a.s an act ; chrn fulness an hiihil of tlw 
mind. Mirth is >.horl and tniiwieiit ; rhrrrf 
fixed and peniKinent. ” Those are often rniscil 
into the jnrreatest tnins|svrls of mirth who are siilv 
jert to the trreatest depressions of inelnmdioly : 
on the eoiitnirv, cheerfulness, lhon;;n it does not 
jlive such an exquisite gladness, prevent- us from 
f.illiriir into ritiv dejitlis of sorrow. Mirth is like 
a flash of li^htiiiiijr, tlait breaks tliroiieh a ijloorn 
ofidoiids, i^id irliiter.s for a moment: elieerfulQesH 
keeps up a kind of day-'ielit in the mind, itlid 
fills it with a steady and jierpetiial serenity ” 
.Mirth is sinful, I. When men n joice in (hat 
w Inch IS evil. ‘J When imreasonahle. When 
ti'Uijine to commit sm. 1. When a In nd ranee to 
dniv. r». When it is hlaspheinous and profane. 

M IS A N 'r 1 1 U ( ) n S'r, Cp - u hater .if 
mankind; one th.d ahunditns 'SH‘ietv from Q jirin- 
ciple of discontent. The consideration of llin 
depr ivity of Inimaii iisdnre i.s certainly enoneh 
to raise emotions of .sorrow m the breast of every 
man of the least sensihildv; vef it is onr duty to 
hear with the follies r)f inanlii i id ; to e.verriHe a 
devrree ol candour consistent with truth ; to lessen, 
if poKhihle, hy our exertions, the sum of moral 
and nafiir.d evil; and hv connecting ourselvcH 
with to aild at least hometliini; lo the 

eeueral inleiests of mankind. 'I’he mlsnnthp^ 
pist, therelore, i^ an iinsrenerous and dishonour- 
able rharaeier. Disonsled 'Ailh Iili‘,*he neeks a 
retreat from it: like a eoward, he tlees from tho 
scene of aetioii, while he increases his own inisery 
hy his nalmal discontent, and huiv'cn utiicra to 
do whal lliey can for themselves. 

'I he followiiijT in his rharacter more at iQrjTG. 

“ I le is n man,” sajs Sauriri, “ who iivoids so- 
ciety only to free himself from the trouble of 
lH*m,'T nsidiil to it. He is a man, wlio eoij**idenf 
Ills nciidihours only on the side of tlieir defect 
not ki 'twinti the arf of coinhininrr their virtneai 
with (heir viee.s, and of Tendering Ihe irnjierfec- 
tionsof other [saqile tolenble. hy reflecting on bin 
own. He is a man more eiiij»Ioyed in fiuding 
out and infiK'ting yamisliments on the puilty, 
than ill devising me.iiiH lo reform them. He is a 
man who bilks ol nothin^ hut hatiishing uml 
executing, ami who, Isvause heiliinkHhiH tideiita 
are not sufriciently valued and employed by his 
fellow-riti/ens, or rather Waupc they know his 
foibles, and do not ehiMifte to lx; subject to Ins 
taprice, lalks^if quilting eiliefl, towns and oocie- 
and of living in driis or deserts.” 

MISER, a term formerly used iil refereyc^- to 
n |XTSfm in wTelchedness or calamity ; but it now 
deiiolCB a iiarsiifioriious piTson, or one who is ccw 
vctouslo extremity ; who denies himself even tho 
comforts of life to accumulate wealth. Avarice, 
says Saurin, may !« considered in two dUfijaent 
IMxintJ of liglit. It may he consitlered in thof^ 
men, or rather those public hkxsj-surkers, or, ag 
the officers of the Roman em|>eTor VcHjmsiaa 
were called, those spov^en of society, wlio, in- 
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fatuatod witT) this pamion, iH>ek after jlchefl as the 
BDpreme good, determine to aciiuire it by any 
methods, and conaidcr the ways that lead to 
wealth, legal or illegal, as the only road for them 
to travel. 

Avarice, however, must Imj'* considered in a 
second pint of light. It not only consists in 
committing l>old crifnes, b»t in eiiKTtaimng mraii 
ideas and practising low rnctliods, inebmpatihU; 
wdlh sueli inagnaniinity as our condition ought to 
insjnn*. It consists not only in omitting to serve 
hut in trying to associate the service of God 
witn that of rnaininoD. 

How many forms doth avarice take to disguise 
itself from the man who is guilty of it, and who 
will Im) drei.rhed in the guilt of it till thg day he 
dies I SometimeK it is jmtc/encc which requires 
him to provide not only for his present wants, hut 
for flucli as lie may have jn future. Som^diincH 
it is ikarihjf whiiTi requires him not to give so- 
ci»*‘y examples of prodigality and pamde. Some- 
times it is parental lore^ obliging him to save 
something for his ehildreii. Sonu tiines it is nV- 
cu in's per /ion^ wliich requires him not to supply 
iM'ople who make an ill use of wdiat they get, 
Soini'times it is nccewiVy, which obliges liiiu to 
repl artillce by artitice. Sometimes it is cp7i- 
erien r, which convinces him, ffood inan^ that he 
hath already exceeded m eoinjiussion nn<l alms- 
giving, aud done tmi much. Sometimes it is 
equiti/, for justice require-s that every one should 
enjoy the rniit of his own laliours, and those of 
his ancestors. — Such, alas 1 arc the awful pre- 
texts and subU'rfugea “of the miser. Sa urines 
Ser. vol. V. scr. 12, See Avarick, Covetous- 
ness. 

MISERY, such a state of wretchedness, un- 
hajipiness, or calamity, as renders a person an 
(vlyeet of ('ompassion. 

M1S(‘H.\A, or Mr.^NA, (from itcravU,) 
a part of the Jewish Talmud. 

The MiscJina contains the text ^ and the Ge- 
mara, which i.s the second port of the Talmud, 
contains the commentaries ; so tliat the Gemara 
is, na it were, a glossary on the Mischiia. 

The Mischnn consists of various traditions of 
the Jews, and of explanations of several passages 
of Scripture: these traditions serving as aa ex- 
plication of the written law, and sunnlcment to it, 
are said to have been delivered to Moses during 
the time of lii.s alxxJc on the Mount; which he 
afU'rvvanls communicated to Aaron, Klcaziir,and 
his WTvaiit Joshua. By these they were trans- 
mitted to the seventy elders; by them to the 
prophets, who communicaU'd them to the men of 
the great sanhedrim, from whom the wise men 
oJ' Jerusalem and Babylon rt'ci'iveil them. Ac- 
cording to Prideaux’s account, they passed from 
Jeremiah to Baruch, from him to Ezra, and from 
Ezra to the men of the great synagogue, the last 
of whom was Simon the Just, who delivered them 
to An^onns of Socho ; and from liim they came 
down in regular succession to Simeon, who took 
our Saviour in hU arins ; to Gamaliel, at whose 
feet Paul was t'ducated ; and last^ of all, to Rabbi 
Judah the Holy, who committed them to writing 
in the Miwdina. But Dr. Prideaux, rejecting the 
Jewish fiction, oLiscrves, that efrer Uie death of 
Smion the Just, about 290 years before Christ, 
ti\e Mischnical doctors arose, who by their com- 
ini'rits and conclusions added to the number of 
liiuso traditions which had been xoceived and al« i 
290 
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^^)wed by Ezra and fhe men of the syw 
'goguc : so that towards the middle of the bcconJ 
century after Christ, under the empire of AuU^ 
ninus Pius, it was found necessary to commit 
these traditions to writing; more specially aa 
their country had considerably suft'ered uniter 
Adrian, and many of their schools bad been dit»- 
T5olved, and their learned men cut oft'; and there- 
fore the usual method of preserving their traditiuna 
had failed. Rabbi Judah on this occasion 
re<‘tor of the school at Tilierias, and president o* 
the sanhedrim in that place, undertook tlie worji, 
am* compiled it in six btxiks, each consisting of 
Bt'veral tracts, which altogether make up the 
number of sixty-three. Prid. Cunnex. vol. ii. p. 
4Cft, &o. ed. 9. This learned author coinputea, 
that the Mischna was conqiosed about the 150th 
year of our Lord ; but Dr. Li^htfoot says, that 
■Rabbi Judah compiled the Mischnn about the 
year of Christ 190, in the latter end of the reign 
of Cornmodiis ; or, as some compute, in the year 
of Christ 220. Dr. Lardner is of opiiium that 
this work couM not have been finisheil before the 
year 190, or later. Collection of Jticish and 
Heathen 'Pestimemies, vol. i. p. 178. Thus the 
liook Cii il the Mi^hna was formed ; a IxKik 
wliich i . Jews have generally re<*eived with the 
gn;atest v eneration. The original lias lieen jiub- 
lishcd with a I^sitin translation by ISurenliusiui^ 
with notes of his own and others Iroin the learned 
MaimoiiideB, &C- jn six vols. fol. Ainsler. A. D. 
1G98 — 1703. See T A EM W). It is written in a, 
much purer style, and is not near so full oi' dreamt 
and visions os the Gemam. 

MISREPRESENTATION, the act of wU- 
fullyr representing a thing olhcrwi.se than it ia. 
“This,” as an elegant writer olvserves, ‘'is one 
of the greatest mischiefs of conversation. Self* 
.love^is continually at work to give to all we say 
a bias in our own favour. How often in society, 
otlierwisc resj^icriablc, are wc pained with nana- 
lions in wluch pmjudicc W'arps, and self-love 
blinds ! How often do we see that witliholding 

{ mrt of H truth answers the worst ends of a falae- 
io<k1? How often regret the unfair turn given to 
a cause by placing a sentiment in one point of 
view, which the sjxiaker had used in another I 
tlie letter of truth pre«'rvcd, where its spirit it 
violated : a superstitious exactness scrujmloualy 
maintained in the underparts of a detail, in order 
to impress such an idea of integrity as shall gain 
credit for the misrepresenter, while he is design- 
edly mistaking the leading principle ! How m&y « 
wc olist'rv'e n new charaoU*r given to a fact by a 
dkTenMit look, tone, or emphasis, which alters it 
os niucii as words could have dune ! the false im- 
pression of a sennon conveyed, wten we do not 
like the preacher, or when through him we 
wisli to moke religion itself ridiculous ; the care 
to avoid literal untruths, while the mischief is 
better e/Tected by the unfair quotation of a pas- 
sage divestod of its context : the bringing together 
detached portions of a subject, and making those 
parts ludicrou^ when connected, which were 
serious in their distinct {losiiion! the iiisidioiis 
u.se nuidq,of a sentiment, by representing it as tha 
opinion of hiin who haxt only brought it forward 
ill onlcr to expose it ! the relating opinions wlijeh 
had merely Iveen put hypothetically, ss if they 
W'ere the avowed principles of him we would ih^ 
cr^t !, that subtle falsehood which is s6 made to 
moorpomte with a certain quantity of trutli, that 
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the raost skilful moral tfhemist cannot analyze or 
separate 4hein ! for a jffood m.isrf.pres(^ntcT knows 
that a successful lie must have a certain infusion 
of truth, s or it will not jfo down. And this 
amaliTiiniLtion is the test of Tiis skill ; as im> much 
truth would defc.it the end of his mischief, and 
ttK> little would destroy the lielief of the hearer. 
All that indefnKtlile Brnhi|Tuitv and eipHvoeation ; 

\ all that prudi'iit deceit, which is rather implitsl 
than expressed ; those more delicate artirict*H of 
|tho school of Ltn oi l and of ( 'hestcrrield, wliieli 
allow us, when we dare not deny n truth, fret so 
•to disguise and discolour it, that the truth we re- 
late shall not re.seinide the truth we heard : thesi*, 
and all the thousand slmdes of simulation and 
dissiiuulution, will he c.irefullv guarded airainstin 
the eonversjition of vijTilant t Christians.” — J /iav 
Hannah More on lltlut'alion^ vol. ii. p. 91. v 
MISSAL, the lloinish mviss-IksiIv, eont'iiniiirf 
the several masses Ui he said on jMrticul.ir il.ixs. 
It is derived from the Latin word mi^aa, whi<*h in 
the ancient t'Miristmu Church hignified every part 
of divine M'rvice. 

MISSION, a jxiwer or commission to ]7rc.ich 
the Gosjiel. Thus .le-ius Christ oave Ins dtseiples 
their mission, when he said, “tio ye info all the! 
worl«l, an«l preaili the ( rosiK’l to every ciealunv” ‘ 
See next nrliclc. 

MISSU IN, an CKlahlishnient of ]veople jealous 
for the glory of God and tl c salvation of souls, 

, vvlio go and preieli the G(*s|h.'I hi remote eon n- 
tru's, and among infidels. No man |K)fis<*ssed of 
the least degree of In'liiig or eoinpassion for the 
human race esn deny tin* necessity and utility of 
Christian missions. WluH'ver considers that the 
majo'f part of the world is onvelofied in the gross- 
est dcirRness, Imuiid with the chains ot savage 
barbarity, and immersed in the awful chaos of 
brutal Ignorance, must, if he lie not dcKtitute of 
every principle of religion and huinanitv, eoneur 
with tlie desigft ami applaud the [iririciples of 
ihoM* who engage in so benevolent a work. We 
shall not, however, in this place, enter into a de- 
fence of missions, but shall iiresent the reader 
with a shurt view of those that have been esta- 
blished. 

In the sixteenth centurv, the J2omif>h church 
particularly exerted herself for the propagation 
of their religion. 'The rortuguese and Spaniards 
pretend to have done might} exploits in tSespre.Hl 
of the Christian f.nlli in Asi:i, Africa, and .Auie- 
ricA: but when we consider (lie su^ierstitions they 
• impose*! on some, and the tlri’adful cruelties they 
inflicted on others, it more than eounterbalsineeh 
any gooil that was done. For a tune, the Domi- 
nicans, Francisrraiis, and other religions orders, 
wrpre very zealous in th^ eon version of the hea- 
^ then; but the Jesuits outdid them in all their at- 
tempts in the conversion of African, Asian, aiul 
American infi«leh. Xavier sjireail sonic hints of 
. tlie Romish religion through the Portuguese* set- 
V tiements in the Fast Indies, through niixst of the 
^ndian continent, and of Ceylon. In 1519 he 
saileil to Japan, and laid the loundation of a 
church there, which «t one time was fM to have 
camsisted of about 6<>1),(X)0. AOer him, others 
)]CiietraterJ into China, and founded a church, 

‘ which continued about 170 years. AU>ut 1.5B0, 
1"“ Hhers (lenetnitcfl into Chili and Peru, in South 
Amcri^* atiJ converted the natives. Others lie- 
* atirred themselvca to convert the Greeks, Nesto- 
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Copts. J‘Tt ia, however,” ns one oliserves, “a 
matter of doubt whether the diseinles of a Xavier, 
or the converts of a liOyohi and Dominic, with 
their parlisani^of the Ilomish clum‘h, should bo 
admitted among the numln'r of ChriKtians, or 
their lulnnirs iiji thought to have eontnhuU^d to 
the promotion or toMu' hindrance of the ivffbion 
of Clirist. Certain it is that the metlu»ds theso 
men pursued tended mueli’luore to miike diseiplea 
to theiTiHelves mid the pmtilfs of Rome, than to 
form till* mind to the reception of evtiu|teiieal 
truth. With ardent '/eal, however, and unwearied 
industry, the^a* niHistles laboured in this work- 
in U»(I*2 we find llie popi e-stalilisl^sl u congrega- 
tion of eanlmals, ilr propaf^amla and en- 
dowed it with amiile revenues, and every thing 
which eoukl forward the missions was llbi*ritlly 
supplied. In also, Urban ndiled the collego 
fnr thr 0j)Topnf(rJtitn vf the faith i in which 
missionarie.s were taught the languages of tlio 
counlnes to wlueh they were (o be sent. Franco 
copied the sxumple of Uome, and formed an esla- 
blisliment for the same imriNises. The Jesuits 
^imed the first rank, as ilue to their zeal, learn- 
ing, and devotednesh to the lioly see. The IV/- 
minicuns, Franeisi'ans, and others, disputed llio 
p.dm with them. The new world and the Asiatic 
regions were tiie ebiel ficM of their liiliours. 
They }>inielraled into (Tie uiicullivateii recesses 
of Amerii a. 'They visited tlie untried regions of 
Siam, 'roiMjnin, and (.'<M'liiii-<,'ldiui. 'i'liey en- 
tered the vast empire ol‘ China itmdf, and iiuih- 
hi red millions among llieir eoiiverts. 'Tliey dared 
allVont the d.ingers of tlie t}r<iniiie4il govermneiit 
of Japan. In India they assumed the garb and 
austent^H of the Rrnhinlns, and Ixiasted on tho 
coasts of Malabar of a thonsand converts hop- 
(i/erl in one year by a single missioiiarv. 'J’heir 
sufferinga, fiowever, were vi'ry great, and in 
( diina and Jn|Kin they were exjioseil to the most 
dreadful jM*rseeutioris, and many Ihousuiuls w'cro 
cut oil' will), at l.ist, a liiuil expulsion from tho 
empins. In Africa the Capuebins wi-re chielly 
emp!o\ed, though it does not a|i|s*iLr that they 
hail any eonsiderahle siu’cchh. And in Americu 
their laliorious exertions have liad hut little inllu- 
enee, we fear, to promote the real cuiiverHioii of 
the n ilives to the truth. 

In the } ear Ibiil, the Dutch opened a church 
in the, city of Ralavia, and from lienee, ministers 
were H'lil to ArnlK)}na. At Leyden, rnimsti’rH 
and a >sistants were educated for llie purpose of 
niisKioiis under the famous Wahciis, and omit 
into the Hast, when* thousands embraced tho 
C'liristiaii religion at Formoiai, Colurnlm, Java, 
M.ilahar, &e.; and though the work decliiieil in 
Mill'* places, yet there are, stLlI churches irt Cey- 
lon, Sumatra, And* >viia, ^e. 

Aliout 1705, Frederic IV., of Denmark, np- 
)>Iied to the liiiiverMtv of llallr, m Germany, lof 
rni.s.Hiuiiari('s to {ireaefi tho (ios^iel on the (xiai<t of 
Malnlv.ir, in tlio East Indies; and Messrs. Zie- 
geiiLiig and Plutselie were the first employed on 
this imiMirtantfninBion; to them others were aoon 
added, who lalKmred with eonsiderahle Hucccaa. 
It is s.iid that upwanls of 1H,(XX) Gentooi^ havo 
been brought to the profession of Ciirisliunfiy. 

A great work baa bf.>r*n earriod on among the 
Indian nations in Xurlh America. One of tlie 
first and moiit eminent instiuiuunts in thia work 
was the excellent Mr. Elliott, commonly called 
the Indian apostlo, who, Icmn tho tune of hie 
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ffhn ]5 to New Englanfl, in IcSl, to hli death, In 
10!)0, devot<Ml himRi'lf to thiB great work by his 
lips and j>rn ; transliiting the Bible an<1 other 
books into tlie nalic dialect. Some years after this, 
Thomas Mah»!w, Kwj., governor tfnd jsiteiitee of 
tlie islands of Martha’s Vineyard, and some 
neijjjibouring islands, grfotb; exerted hitnself in 
the attempt to convert the Indians in that part of 
America. His son John gathered and founded 
an Indian church, uhicli, after his death, not 
bcinj^ aide to pay a minister, the old gentleman 
liimscir, at seventy years of age, became thi'ir in- 
structor for more than twi*iity years, and his 
prandson, and greHt-grambion, Imth succeeded 
Fiim in the Rime work. Mr. D. Braincrd was 
also a truly jnoiis arid successful mis-'iioiiary 
among the SiiH<piehrmria and Deluwjtre Indinns. 
ITis journal contains in.sUncea (»f very extra- 
ordinary eoiiversioMs. 

Upt the \\f()iaritinji hne excecdiHl aG in their 
missionary exertions, 'i’hev have ^nrioiiH mih- 
sions: and, hv their ]n'rsf*vi*riiig zeal, if is sairl 
upwards of ‘211,000, of the most destitute of man- 
kind, in rlilfenTit regions of the earth, have Ix'cn 
hrought to the knowleilge of the truth. Vast 
mirnbcrs in the D;nii.'<h islaiid.s of ^^t. 'I'homa.s, 
St. Jail and St. Ooi\, and the I’nglish islands 
of .lamaicii, Anligin, Nevis, Barhadocs, St. 
Kilts, jind I’nh.igo, have, hy tia'ir ministry, la'en 
('ailed to worshi|> ( iod in spirit and in truth. In 
the iiihosjiitahlc climes, of (irccnland and Lahra- 
ilore they have met willi wonderful success, after 
un<lergoing the most iisfouislmig dangers and 
JiflicidtieH. The Armwack Indians, and the 
negroes of Surinam nn.<l Ih'rhice, have been col- 
lected into Ixslies of faithful jM'ople Ij^ them, 
(.^an.ida 1111(1 the United States of North America, 
have, by their iiifltruiiK'nt.ditv, affordi'd hat>py 
evidcnci's of the power of the (jos[)el. Even 
those esteemed the last of human lieings, for 
brutislmesa and ignorance, the Hottentots, have 
been fornun! info their six;i('(ieH; and upwards of 
seven liundn'd are said to Iw worsliiijjang God 
at Bavians Cloof, near the ('Iiqie of Go<xl ITojk'. 
Wo might al.so mention their efforts to illunuiie 
the (fistant East, the coast of Coromandel, and 
the Nicolwir islands; their attempts to ^x'nctrate 
into Abyssinia, to carry the Gos|»el to iVrsiannd 
Egymt, and to ascend the inountoius of Caucuisus. 
Ill fiict, where shall we iind the men wlio have 
lalKiiircd ns fhese have? Their invincible pa- 
tienca', their well n'gulated z,enl, their Belf-denial, 
their eonatant prudc.mx', dew no the meed of 
highest approbation. Nor are they wearied in 
so honourable a serv ice ; for they have numerous 
missionnrit*s still employ (\1 in dilfcrcnt parts of 
the world. Sw AbniAVtANs. 

Gooil has Ih'cii also done by the Hc.s/cj/an 
Methodists^ who on' certainly not the least in 
missionary work. 'I'hey have wveiyil inis-siona- 
rios in the British dominions" in America and 
in the Weii| liidii'-s. They have some thousands 
of meit|i|b;pl in their societies in those parts. See 
McTitO0rsTS. 

In 1791, a society was instituted among the 
Baptists^ ^eil, ‘ The Particular Bapti-st So- 
ciety for plfopagatiiig ' the Gos|k‘I among the 
Heathen under llu* aaspices of which mi*wiion- 
aries were sent to India, and favourable 
of their success liave been receivetl. We learn, 
with pleasure, that through their indeiatigablo 
ladna^y, the New Testament, and part S the 
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Bible, have lieen translated and printed In Ihi 
Bengalee ; and tliat parts of the Scriptures haws 
been translated into ten of the languages spoken 
in the East. See Periodical AceHmr^ of this 
Boeiety. 

In the year 1795, The Tjondon Missionary 
Bocicty was formed. This is not confined to 
OTIC IkkIj' of [MX)|j]e, hut corinistH of Episcopalians, 
PreshyterianH, SccJHlcrs, Mctliodists, and Indo 
pendents, who hold an annual meeting in Eon* 
don in May. As the state of this scx'iety 
])efoi;<j the public, it woidd lie unnecessary heiv 
to enlarge ; suffice Jt to say, that it is now on the 
most ]4erman('nt and rcs|H'ctal)le fo4)ting. “It hits 
assumed consistency and order ; it combines, in- 
tegrity of character, fortitude of mind, and fixed- 
ne.ss of rmilution, witJi a c(MiUniu*d progression 
of.efl'ort for the exalted puriiosi' of iircsenting the 
d()ctrinrs ol‘ tlie blcs.'ied Gospel to the accept- 
ance of the |>erishing lieathen, and of exhibiting 
an inicornipt example of their tendencies and 
effects in thc'ir own characters and conduct.” 

Ijesi«les the above-mentioned societies, others 
have been formed of It'ss note. In IGtlft, a so- 
cii'ty was ostiluted in for jrrnmoting 

Christian Xnovh'dge. In another was 

formed 1( i the propagation of the Gospel in 
f4>reign p.jits. In Rcotlaiul, nlMHil the year 1700, 
a society was instituted lor tlie Propagation of 
Christian Kfurtrlrdge. K(‘C('ntly, some clergy- 
men of the establi.sbed cluireli have formed one 
among themscKes. ym'ieties for spreading the 
Gospel also have Ixvn instituted in various other 
places. From the whole, it seems e\ident (hat 
the light and knowledge of the glorious Gosjiel 
will 1x3 inon^ diffused tlian ever througlioul the 
earth. And who is there that has any concern 
fpr the souls of men, any love for truth and reli- 
gion, but what must rejoiec at the lormation, 
numl)er, and success of tiiosi' institutions, which 
have not the mere temiioral concerns of men, but 
their everlasting welfan', as their object? My 
heart overfknvs with jov, and mine eyes with 
tears, when I consider the hHi>py and extensive 
effects which arc likely to lake place. The un- 
tutored mind will rm'ive the ]K’aec'fuI principles 
of rerigioii and virtue ; the saMige barbarian will 
rejoice in the copious hh'ssings, and hni the be- 
nign effects of civilization ; the ignorant idolntor 
will be directed to offer up hispniyers and praises 
to the true God, and learn the way of ^i\ation 
through Jesus Chri.st. '^I'he habitations of cru- 
elty will l)ecomc the alxxles of p(*ace and security, 
while ignorance and BUt>erstition shall give way 
to the ccle.stiol blessings of intelligence, purity, 
and joy. Happy men, who are employed as in- 
strumeuU in tms e.auscl W'bo forego your per- 
sonal comforts, relinciuish your native country, 
and voluntarily diwotc yourselves to the most 
noble and honourable of ser\icegl Peace and 
prosperity lie, wirh you ! Miller^s History of the 
I^opagulion of Christ. g KenneWs ditto g Gii* 
lies^s Historical Collection; Carn/s Enquiry/ 
respecting Missions; Lo'tkiclPs History of IM 
Moravianjliissions; Crantz's Histyry of Green- 
land; Horne's iMterq on Missiotut ; Sermons 
and Heporls of the Ijondon Missionary l^Kiely. 

MISSIONARY SOCIETIES, See- So 

CIRTf KS. 

MODERATION, the state of keeping a due 
mean between extremes : calmness, tempeVance, 
or equanimi^.y. It is somotimes usri \vi^l r^er* 
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ence to our opinion^*, Rom. xu. 3; but in goni 
it reepects our conduct in that stale whicli coiueis 
under the description of case or j)roH|>erity ; and 
ought tp^iike place in our wishes, pursuitfi, cx- 
pectatiom^ pleasures, and passions. . 

Sec ^inhop Hall on Afodcration, ser. 16; 
fflair's Sermonff, vol. iii. sot. 13; Toplad}fs' 
Works^ vol. iii. ser. 10. 

MODHS'l'Y i.s sometimes used to denote 
. humilitv, and sometunes to express chastity. — 
Vrhe (jri'i'h word kotuioj, ‘modcstu.^ Higuihes 
or dean. MtHleaty, then'fore, consuls in 
-puritv of sentiment and innnners, inclining us to 
abhor the least api)enranceuf \ice and iinle'eency, 
and to fear doing any thing whieli will incur 
censure. An evcchs of nuwlesty may be called 
bashfulness, and the want of it impertinence. 
There is a falsi* or vicious niiMlestv, which intlu- 
ences a man to do any ihhig that is ill or iiMlis- 
aroet; such ns, through fear of ofl'ending his 
comiianions he runs into their follies or excesses ; 
or it is a falw* nuv]r*sty whudi re&lrain-i a man 
from doing wliat is gixxl or Inudalile; such ns 
being ashamed to sfs’ak of religion, niid to be 
acen in the exereises of j)ie(y and dexotion. 

MOLIXIS'I'S, a sect in tin* Uomisli cliureh 
who follow the doctrine and sentiments of llic 
Jesuit Molui.i, relating to fiuHicieiil and eH'icaeious 
graec. He tijuglit that tlie operations of di\ine 
graee wore OMlirely cvwisistent with tlie frecsloin 
of the human will; and intnalueed a new kind 
of hyfiolhesiB to remoNO the diirirullii's attending 
the doctrines of preilesti nation and lila'rty, and 
ti) reconcile tlie jarring (^pinions of Augustiiies, 
TiioiTiHts, Semi-l’i'lagians,. and other eon ten - 
(iou<di\ines. lie atfirmi'd that the decree of 
jiredesiinatiiin to eternal glory was fouiuh'd ufmn 
K pn‘\ioUH knowle«lge ami eonsideration of llje 
merits of tin* eleit; that the grace, from whose 
tiper.ition these merits arc derivf*d, is not ettlca- 
caoiis hy its own intrinsic- power only, hut also 
by the consent of our own will, nnd lieeause it is 
»dmiiiisten‘d in those cirruinslanee^ in which the 
Deity, hy lliat hraorh of his knowledge which is 
called 8rir}itia mrdia^ thresees that it will beefli 
cacious. 'I'he kiml ot pre.seiimce, denominated 
in the 8chis)ls sciontia vicrlia, is that foreknow- 
ledge of future coiitmgeiitH that ariscH from an 
acquaiutaiid: with ihi* nature and faculties of ru- 
liotial U’ings, of the cireumstHuees in which they 
ahull be placed, ot the ohjectslhat shall U* pre- 
iiented to tlieiii, and of the infhu’nee wluch tjieir 
cireumatances and ohjccts must have on their 
actions. 

M( )NAt 'JIISM, the state of a monk, tlie 
iSonuKtie liip. See Monk. 

MHN ARfUll AN.S, the same as the Patri- 
^asdiins: winch hie. 

iVU INASTERY, a convent dr house built for 
the rrxTption of relipoim ; whether it be abitey, 
jariory, nunnerj*, or tSc like. 

Monastery n only properly applied to the 
\houses of monks, meiiukutnt friary and nuns: 
‘the rest are more properly called religious houses. 
For the origin of monastcriios, sec Mq^jastic and 
Monk. _ ' 

. The hoiifies belonging to the several rclimous 
oinltfra whioh obUineil in EnglamI snd Wales, 
*'Gere cathedrals, colleges, abiieys, priorieii, preoei^ 
toiie^ tommandrics, hospitals, iriarios, nermii- 
‘ ageo, cliaiitriei^ and cbapela These were 
.wder Uift ^wedoB and.manageiiient of various 
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oflk!t*rs. Tlie dissolution of houses of thh* kind 
la*gnn so earfy as the year 1313 , when the Tem- 
plars were snpprf'ssed*; and in 1 . 333 , their lands^ 
chiirche.s, ad\owiions, and liUnies, here in Eng- 
land, were gi^en, hy 17 Edw. II., stal. S, to tlio 

J iriur and brethren of the luispilal of St. John of 
^‘rusalem. In llie^’eara 131 K), 1437 , 1441 , W 59 , 
1437 , 1 . 50 r», l.'iOH, and lolb, several other houses 
were dissolved, and tlicir nweniies settled on dif- 
ferent colleges in I Oxford nnd ( 'nmbritige. Soon 
after the last jxritKl, cardinal Wolsey, byjecnca 
of the king and pojH*, obhiiucd ii disw>luuon of 
above tbirly ri*ligioiis lioiises for the founding 
and eiulowing his colleges at ( Oxford aiul l^mwieb. 
Aliout the same time a bull was {^runted by tlic 
same to eardiiial Wolscy to suppress moniis- 
teries, whore there were not above six nmiiks, to 
the value of eight tlipuwind diieatsa year, for en- 
dowing ^Viiulsor and Kind's College in Com- 
briilgc ; and two other bulls were granted to 
cardinals Wolsey and (’’amjamis, where ihcro 
were less than twelve monks, nnd to annex them 
to the grtwiliT monasteries; and oriother hull to 
^e same eardinnls to inquire almut ahlicyn to bo 
suppressed in order to be made, eathedriils. Al- 
though nothing np|H':irs ,to lia^e U'cii dorm in 
consequence of tliese bulfK, the motive which in- 
duced Wolscy and many others to Huppresa theso 
houses, was the desire* of pnanoting learning; 
and archbishop (‘ranruer eiigagi*d in it with a 
view of carrying on tlu* Reformation. There 
W 4 *re other cjiuses tlial concurred to bring on 
their ruin ; many of the n’ligiouB w’ero loose and 
vicious ; the monks wen* generally thought to Im 
in their hearts iiltaehed to the i) 0 [k *’8 Hiiprcmiicy : 
their rwenui's wen* not eiiqiloyed according to 
the intent of the ilonors ; many eheals in imagCH, 
feigneil miracles, and couiiterleit relics, hud In'en 
disco'creil, wliieh hroughi the monks into dw- 
graee ; tlie observant friars had op|>oH«'(l the king’s 
di\oree from quern ( 'alharine ; and llim* eirciini- 
stances operated, in c^incurmnci* with the king^s 
want of u supply, and the jicople’s desire to bhvo 
tlu'ir money, to forward a motion in parliainerit, 
that, in order to support the king’s state, ninl 
siipjily his wants, all the rr ligious hoiiaes might 
1)6 coiifernN! u I Kill tin* crown, which wi*rc not 
able toHjH'iid alwive 21 K 1 /. a year; and an act waa 
passed for that purj)os 4 *, 37 Hen. VI II. c. 38 . 
hy this act nlxuit thm* hiindreil and eighty 
hous<*s wen; dissolved, iiiul a revenue of 30 ,vM) 0 /. 
or . 33 ,IKM)/. u year caiiw* to the crown; iM^Huletf 
nlsnit in plate and j 4 *wi*,ls. 'Fhe sup- 

pression of tlicso honscH 4 )C 4 ‘aHionc<l discontent, 
and at length nn iqs’ii rebellion; when this woh 
appeasiMl, the king restilvcil Ut supiiress the ri«t 
of the monasteri(*», and ap[)ointcd a new visita- 
tion, which cjfuswJ the greater ablmys to l )0 sur- 
rendered apace: and it W&s enacted by 31 Henry 
VJII. c. lliiit all monasteries which have U*en 
surrendered since the 4 th of Fdiruarw in tho 
37 th ycjir of bis majesty’s reign, and wmch hern 
after shall l>e siirpeiHkred, shall be vested in thii 
king. 13 ic IhiigbU of St. John of Jerusalem 
were also supiinniiHed l»y the 33 Hen. VIII. c. 34 . 
The supprrmion of these greater bouw's Iw th<»o 
two acts produced a. revenue to the king oiBtWvo 
10 ( 1 , 000 /. a year, beit^Ics a large sum in pjale and 
jewels. The 1 ^ bcX of dissolution in this king's 
reign waa the act of 37 Hen. VIII. c. 4 , for 
solving colleges, free chapels, cliantrics, Ac. which 
act was further cuforccri by I Edw. VI. c. H 
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By thin act worn suppressed 9(5 colleges, 1 10 hos- 
pilals, and 12, ‘174 chantru'^ and free cijaprls. The 
iiuirilicr of lioHses and pLires supprc'sscd from 
tirsi: to last, so far os any culcuJalioris apjiear to 
liavd been made, seeius to be us foUuws : 

Of 1^‘rtM’r roonaslcrifs, of whir.h wc have the 


valuation - - - - - 37 J 

Of greater monasteries - - - . Ih‘i> 

Ijelonging to the hospitallers - • 4H 

90 

IJospkmls - - - - -110 

Cliuritries and Free Clmiicla - - 2371 


t. Ttiiul, 3182 

Besides the friars’ houses, and those siipjiresscd 
by VVolsey, ami many suiaU houses of which wc 
have no partieuliir aeeouiit. 

T|ie sum total of the clunr yearly reteiuie of 
tJh' tieveral houses at tiie tune of their dissolution, 
of wlurh we Imve any account, seeius t4> Imi us 
follows : 

Of the greater inoniLsteries, JL'IO 1,919 13 3^ 

(Jf all those <»f the lesser nionas- 
t4'U(‘H of which we have the 
valuation - * - 2‘.1,70'2 1 101 

Knights iioHpitallers, head house 
iu LoikIoii - - - 2,385 12 8 

We have the valuation of only 
28 of tlieir houses lu tlio 
eouiitry , - - - 3,02G 9 5 

Frurs’ houses of wliieh we have 
tlic valuation « - • 751 2 01 

Total, jC 110,781 19 3i 

If projier albwanees are made for the leaser iiio- 
lutsb'riesaiul iiou.sesn«)t included in this estimate, 
Htid f()r the plate, &e. which came intothe hands 
of the king by tlw* di.-sohitu)n, and lor the value 
of money at that time, whicli was at least six 
times as much as at [)n'sent, and also consider 
tliut the estimate of the lamis was generally suj»- 
ixmxl to 1)0 much under the real worth, wc must 
coududu their whole revenues to have been im- 
lueuse. 

It docs not appear that any computation hath 
been made of the. number of iK'rsoiLs contained in 
the religious houses. 

Those of the lessor monasteries dissolved 
by 27 lien. VllL were nVkoned at 

aliout 10,000 

If wo suppose the colleges and hospitals 
to have contained a propurtionahle 
Tiumber, these will makeal>out - 5,317 

If wo reckon the numl)er in the greater 
monasteries acconling to the prop4»r- 
tion of their rcnv^nuca, tJiev vvill be 
about 35,000; hut as jjrohably they 
ha^llrger allowana'S in pro|)ortion 
td%eir numlx'r than those of the 
lesser monasteries, if wo abate umn 
tlut account 5,000, they will then be 30,000 
On) for each chantry and free chapel 2,374 

Total 47,721 

But oathe ^ were probably more than one person 
to officiate in Mvertu of the free chapcli) and there 
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wire other House's which are not included within 
this calculation, fierhaps they may !« eomputtMj 
in one -general tisliiiiate at alKUi’t 50, (.HK). As 
there were pensions (laid to almost aj^ ^iujje of 
the greater, inonaslcric*N, the king did tfiu ir«ime. 
tliutely come into the full enjoyment of their 
whole revenues; however, by means of w4iat he 
did reeei\e, he founded six new hjslio[»rica, vir,. 
those of Westminster, (which was changed by 
queen Elizabeth into a deanery, witli twelve pro- y 
lumds and a sclux)!,) Peterl»orough, ChcBterV 
(iluu^rsler, Bristol, ami Oxlord. And in eight 
atlu‘r sees lie foundt‘<J ileanories and ehapfers, by 
eonvertiug the priors and jnoni<i- into deans and 
prelx'ndaries, viz. Canterbury, Winehehter, iJUir- 
n.im, Worcester, IBh! lester, 'Norwich, b'ly, and 
Carlisle, lie founded aUo the colleges of ( 'liiist 
Church in ( Oxford, and "I'riuity iu C’ainbrulge, 
and lini-i!ied King’s (.‘ollege then\ He likewise 
fouiiihd profesKorshijM* of divinilv, law, physuT, 
and of t!ie llehrew and Creek tongues, in l)oth 
ihe Slid lJniver>ities, He gave the Ijousp of 
(«rev h’ri.irs and St. Barthi)lofnrw'ri Hospital U> 
the eily of London, and a per|K tu;«l peinion to 
Ihe [)oor Cdt^hts of AV‘indsor, and hiid out great 
Minn in I Iding and forlif> ing rminy ports in the 
(‘li.uiuel. Lt is otiservaNe, u])on the whole, tliut 
the dissoiution of tlji'x' Iioiim's was an act, not of 
the ehni di, Imt of the state, in tlie perioil prccedr 
ing the lie fori nation, by a king and parlinmeiil 
ol tlie Koinan C'Utholie eonimuniun in all ])oints, 
exeepi the king's supremaev ; lo whieli the pO|)e 
hiaisell, by his hulls uiid licrnees, laid led the way. 

As i«) (h(‘ rneriU of tliesi* iiiblitutions, authorH 
are iiiueh ilivided. While some have considered 
them 11 !^ henelieKil to learning, piety, ami la'itevo- 
lenee, others have thought ibem very injurious. 
We may form some idea of tlu m Iroiii the tol- 
lowiiig remarkrt of xMr. ( Jilpin. 

He is speaking of ( ihu-tonhury AblH'y, wliich 
nosscKsed Ihe ainplebt n venues of any nligioua 
lionse in England, “its fraternity,” suns he, 
“is saitl to have eorihi.sted of live hundred cstub- 
lisheiJ nuuiks, la sules nearl\ as many ri'tniners on 
the altla'v. AiMJVe four hundred rliiltlreu were 
not oidv edueateci in it, but entirely maintained. 

— Strangers from all parts of Euro^ie were libe- 
rally received, classeti aeronhng to their sex and 
nation, and might consider the hospitable roof 
under winch they lodgi'd as their owm. Five 
huiidivd tmvellers, vviJi their horses, have l»c€n 
hxlged «t once within its walls; while the jioor 
from every side of the country, w'uited tlie ringuig 
of the alnut-lx ll ; when they llm'ked ,in crowds, 
young and old, to the gate of the monobts^, 
where tlu'v receiviMl, every morning, a plentiful 
provision for thenisejves and tlnir IkmlUea ; — all 
this apiiears great and noble. 

” On the other hand, when we consider five 
hundred ix'rsons bred up in intlolenec and lost to 
the rommtm wraith ; when we corifiider that these 
housi's were the great nurBcrira of sujjerKtitioii, 
bigotry, bikI ignorance ; the stews of sloth, stu- 
pidity, and pemapsiiitemiierance; vvhenwceon? ^ 
skier that tin* education received in them had not 
the least tincture of useful learning, good man- 
ners, or true refigion, but tended rather to vilify 
and disgrace the ouinan mind $ wlieii w'e consito 
that the pilgrims and strangers who resoi^ " 
thither wens idle vo^ilx;nda, who got nothing 
abroad tliat was equiv^nt to the occupationg {hey 
left at home ; and when yet oOnstder^ lasUy^ thi& 
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iniDscriiDitiulc alms-j^iving is not rral oharitv, 
an aviation from lalwur and industry, clwrkinff 
tv^jy idea of exertion, and filling the mind with 
nlyoct we aic led to actiuiesce in I he fate 

of these miiidutions, and view their mins, not 
only with a pictureacme eyc^ but wdth niond and 
religious witisfaelion.” Gilpin's OltsetTutums on 
. the IfVs/frii PartH of En^landy p. 138, 13i>; 
VUiglanfPs Tjcttcrs on Hist p. 313. 

\ Kf ON A STK something belonging to monks, 
^the monkish lile. — The monastic profession is 
fOiind of ciril deatli, which in all worldly Aiat- 
has thhx^me efierl with the natural death. 
The council of Trent, &c. fix sixU’en years as 
the age at wliich a fiersoii may be admitted into 
the inonastical state. 

St. Antlionv is the iH'rson who, in llie fourth 
century, first instituted the inonaHlic lile^ps St,, 
I’aelioniitiri, in the same century, is sakl to hate 
first set on finit the ctenolatic lile, i. e. regular 
communities of rerigious. In a short lime the 
^ deserts of I'gypt Ur^iine inhaliited by a set of 
''Solitaries, who nnik uikjii tlicni the monastic pnv 
fession. St Basil carried the monkish iumuuir 
into the east, whi're he eom|swi-d a rule which 
tllerwarilb obtained thnnigli a great [larl of the 
west. 


In tla* eleventh century, tin* monastic discipline 
was grown Aery remiss.* St. Od<!o first began to 
retrieve it in tlic monastery of (Miinv: that iiio- 
• nasterv, b\ tlic conditions of its er«‘cijon, amis put 
under the iminedjale prottrlion of the holy see; 
with a proluhition to ail {towers, both secular and < 
occlesiuhtical, fo^ibsturb the monks in the im>k- i 
of their elfei'is or the election of their 
abixit. In xirtiic hcnvif (hey jileudcd an exemp- 
tion from the jurisfhction of tlu* bishop, ami ex- 
temlei! this {iriAilege to all the liouses de]>endcn4 
<Tn ( ‘lnn>. 'I'liis made the first congregation of 
several Inuisis under one chief imniediabdv suh 
jeet to flic |H»|>e, HO jLs to constitute* one body, or 
us tliey How call it, om* rcliji^iuus order. 'I'ill 
then, each monastery was independent, and sub- 
jeef to the l)isho|i. Se-e Monk. 

Mi >N II, •‘ancu'ully di'iiotrd *‘a per-sm who 
retired from the world to give hiiiisedf av holly to 
Ijiixl, and to Hac in solitude ar, J alistinem e.” 'I'lie 
word is derived from tlic Laitin nwinulius^ and 
that from tlie tireekVoi-cxo.', “ solitary of^crof, 
BohiSy “alone.” 

Tlio oriirinal of monks seems to liave lieenthw : 
— The {M r.seeutiona Axhich atlendfHl the first agf«s 
of the ftirecrl some (‘hrintiana tr» r<*tire 

from the world, and live in ileserta and plarea 
most {irivate and iinfrcipieiited, in hopes of find- 
ing that {leaci* and comfort among liea-sti^ wliich 
4vere deiiu*d them among men ; and this being 
the case of some Avry cxtraonlinary fa'rsons, tlieir 
rxam{ile gave such re{rtJtation to rcHirenienl, that 
the practlec continuf‘d when the reason of its 
comiTiem'cnicnt ceamsi After the cmjsre lircame 
Christian, insUincesof this kind were niimerotis; 

, and those whose seeurity had otiliged them to live 
oeparalely and amrt, l>ecarac aflCTwarda uniU^ 
into socirties. We mav also add, tlia# th« tnyfltic 
theology, which gained ground towards the close 
6f ihe thinl century, contiibuted to {nroduce the 
„^ 0 maTne efiect, and to drive men into solitude for the 
purposes of devotion. 

Wie ,monk^ at Jeast the ancient ones, were 
distinguished into solUaries, ecsnobUcs, and saro- 
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The soUlarics are those who five alone, in 
plai'es remote from all towns and hobitationa of 
nu»n, as do slill sumo of the herniils. The 
bitfs an* those who live in comnuniity with 
8«*vcral otiicrs irTtlx* same 1 hausi*| and under tlw 
same sufs'riors. The «ar<i6t7es were strolling 
monks, having no fixed rule or residence. • 

^ The houses of monks, again, were of tw*o 
kinds, viz., monasteries and taxiur. 

Those who are now calliHl inonlts are ccbuo- 
bites, who live together in a emivcnt or inonn^ry, 
who make vows of living according to a certain 
mb* estahlished by the founder, and wear a liahit 
which distiiiguislies their order. 

Tho*' that an* endowed, or htixf a fixed rc^ 
venue, are most {irorierly caluxl monks, monachif 
as the f-harlreux, ifeiicdictines, Bernardines. &Cm 
'I’he Mendicants or t^ose that Ix'g, us the Capu- 
chins iiiidj*'ranciscans, an* mon* pn»jK’rly called 
reti^ums and friars^ tlioiigh the names ure^ro- 
i|U4‘ntly ciinfoiindiNl. 

The first monks were those of St. Anthon}', 
whoi, towards the close of tlu* lourth century, 
flam'll them into a rcpiltlar hixly, eng.'tged them 
t4» live in socu'ly Avitli eiicli 4»lhcr, :in<l {iri'scriU'd 
to tlu-rn fix’c‘l rules for the direction of theif 
conduct. 'I'hcgc n^gulalions, which Anthony 
bad iii<Adc in r.gy|)1, aai tc wkui intnxluced into 
PalcMline and Sxria by bis dthci|>lc lliliirioti. 
Alim»st nlHuit the Hamc lime, Aoiu**!, or Kug^ 
nius, with their com|>aniont4 (ludilanas and 
A/.yzjis, iimtitutcd the monastic orib'r in Mes^ 
(Kitamia, and llie adjacent ctainlrics; and tbehr 
e\aiii|ile was tidlowt-il AAitb siirh rapid huccesa, 
that in ii sliort time the wluile Kast yyiis filled with 
a lazy sSI of mortals, who abandoning nil human 
eoliTiexiotis, uilvanlages, pleasures, and eoncerna, 
won* out a lauguisiung and miserable existence, 
imii«l.*a the bardsliijis of want and various kind* 
of fKiflering, in orr/er to arrive at a more clow 
and rii]ituruus conunuTiication with (IimI and 
angels. 

i'Vo/n the East Ihw gloomy disiKwition fximl 
inti) the West, ami first into Italy iiiul its iM'iglt- 
Iwiuring islaiuls; though it is uncertain wtiD 
tr.m.'iplanted it thifiicr. St. Martin, the e.eliv 
brat«'<l bisbo{> of 'J’ours, erected the first inoiiai^ 
teries ill Gaul, and n*(:oniinended this religious 
sotilindc with such i)Ower and ellkacyj Iwth by 
bis instrudioiis and his exarniik*, that Ins funerm 
is suitl to have Uy.*n uUciMlcd l>y no less than 
thousand monks. From lu'iwe the naniastio 
<lifWM{iline exUmded gTa<lnally its progress through 
tlie other ]>roviiicc*s and csiuntrics of Europe. 
'I’ hero were, besides the monks of fit. Basil 
(callcilin the I'^sl Cahgeri^ from *' a 

gooil old mall”,) and tlwisc of *St. Jerome, Hid 
hermits of fit. Augustine, and afterwards Ulow 
of St. Benedict and St. Bernard : at length came 
those of St. Francis and St. Douiink^ until a 
legion of others, all tvliich see under Ihcif 
proper heads. 

Tow'anls the clow of the fifth century, the 
monks, wlio 4iad fiarmerly lived only (or then^ 
selves in solitary nstraita, and bad m*ver tbougbl 
of assuming any rank among the sac.erdotal iflK 
der, were now grsihially distmguished^m tha, 
populace, and endowetl with such opullMce and 
honourable privileges, thst thqr Mud theni^ 
selves in a opndilion to daiin an eminent irtatimi 
i among the pillars and supporters of the pbristkn 
leonmuinity. The liuiiB of tlm putty tod i — 
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tlty was so ffreat, that bisho|jfl anti prcsbytert 
wi*ro often cnosrn out of tlieir order ; and tho 
passion of crectintf <*dificc8 and convents, in 
which the monks ami holv virgins might serve 
Gotl in tfie incwt cominotlioUs manner, was at 
that tiitio carried beyond all bounds. However, 
tlitir licentiousness, even in this century, was 
become a pxovt'rb ; and they are said to have ex- 
cited the most dreadful tumults and seditions in 
various nlaces. I'hc monastic orders were at first 
undt'^r tne imintHliute jurisdiction of the bishops, 
from -which they were exempted by the Roman 
jiontiff about the end of the Be\eiith cr*ntury ; and 
tlio monks, in return, devoted theinselves wholly 
to advance tne interest and to nwiiritu'rn the dig- 
nity of the bishop of Rome. I’liia inununity 
which they olitained was a fruitful source of li- 
centiousness and disorder, and tveasioned the 
greatest part of the vires with wluclyhcv were 
Sftc'*wnrd8 so justly ch.areed. In the eighth cen- 
tury the nnonastie discipline was extremely re- 
laxed, both in the* (‘astern and western priivinces, 
and all eflorts to restore it were irietrectuai. Ncj- 
vcrthelews, this kind of institution was in tV 
highest esU'cm ; and iiotliing could (^(|ual the vene- 
ration that was paid about the close of tfie ninth 
renlury to .such as devotivl tliematives to the sa- 
cred glfwm and indolence of a cornerit. This 
veneration caused several kings and emiwrors to 
c^l them to their courts, luid to employ them in 
civil tifiairs of the griMtot moment. Their re- 
formation was atUMnpted by Louis the IVlcek, Init 
the effect was of short duration. In the eleventh 
ctJiUury they were exempted by the j) 0 |m.‘s from 
the authority (‘stablished ; iie«ornucli, that in the 
council of Latorau, which was ludd inf the year 
ls215, a decree wa.s |)uss(‘(1, by the advice ot Iii- 
iKVont HI. to prevent any new inona.stic institu- 
tions; and sevend were ehtindy suppres-sed. In 
the fifteenth and sixteiMith centuries, it upiwars, 
from tlio testimony of the lx*st writers, that the 
monks were generally lazy, illiterate, prutligute, 
and licentious epicures, w’hose views in life were 
confined to of>iilemv, idlciu'ss, and pleasure. 
However, the Reformation hud a inanifivl ih- 
fluenee in ri'straiiiing their excesses, and render- 
ing them mure circumsjiect and cautious in their 
nxtornal eonducl. 

Monks are distinguished by the, colour of their 
habits into blacky whitfy ffrry, tic. Among the 
monks, .some are (mllod monks of the choir ^ others 
t)roJe.%sfid mo/iA#, and others lai/ monks; vdiich 
last are destiiird for the service of tlie convent, 
and liHve neither clericate nor litemturo. 

Cloistered ‘tnon/is are those who actually reside 
in the house : in op{iosition to er^ra-monk.s, who 
have benefices deix^ndiug on the monastery. 

Monks are also distinguished into reformed, 
whom the civil and eccU^iaslical autJiority have 
mode masters of ancient convents, <^and put in 
tiieir power to retrieve the ancient disripfiuc, 
which had been ndaxed ; and ancient, who le- 
nmin in the convent, to live in it according to its 
artabUshmeht |it the time when they made their 
vowsi withoktt obliging themselves to any^ new 
lefbn^ 

Anciently \||io monks were all laymen, and 
were only &kUlgiiishod f^m the rest of the peo- 
ple by a peculiar habit, and sn extraordinary de- 
votion. Not only the monks^re prohihitad the 
nfiostbeod, but even piieeta were expreesly jao- 
nibtod from be^omi^g moiik^ as appears mn 
905 ^ 
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IP ictteni of St. (tregory. Pope Sirhrias was 
the first who called thiMii to the clericate, on oc- 
casion of some great scarcity of priests that the 
church was then supfiosed to labour, ';/nder ; and 
since that time the priesthooci has wten usually 
united to the monastical profession. Enc, Brit ^ ; 
BrUifih AJonarkism, oi' Manners and Customs 
of Monks and Nuns of England ; Mosheim's 
Ere. Hist. ; Gibbon^s Decline and Fall. ^ 

MONOPHYSITES (from adus, and 
natura,) a general name given to all thc^j 
Hoctr.ricis in the Levant who only own one natlfre 
in Jesus Christ; and who mruntaid that the di- 
vine and htunaii nature of Jesus t/hrist were so 
united as to form only one nature, yet wiHioul 
any change, confusion, or mixture of the two 
natums. 

The Mon ophy sites, henvever, proj»erlv so railed, 
am tire followers of Severus, a learned monk of 
Palestine, who was ercated patriarch of Antioch, 
in 513, and Petrus Fullensis, 

The Monophysit('s were mrouraged by tlio 
emjHTror Anastasius, hut sunuressed by Justh? 
and succeeding cmiierors. However, this sect 
was re- ‘fed by Jacob I’aradams, an obscure 
monk, . -omueh that wlien be died bishon of 
Kd(-ssa, \. D. 5H9, hr left il in a most fiourisuiiig 
state in Syria, iMt'sopotarnia, Armenia, Egypt, 
Nubia, Abyssinia, and otlu'V countries. 'I'he 
laborious efforts of Jacob were seconded in 
Egspt and the adjacent countries by Theodosius, 
btbhop of Ak‘xamlria*, and lie lieciime so famous^ 
that all the Monoidmib's of the East eonHid(‘rfi: 
him as their second parent and fimnder, and are 
to this day called Jticvbiles, in honour of^ tiu'ir 
new chief. The Monophy sites are dixideff into 
tw'o sects or parties, the one African and tlio 
other Asiatk;; at the head of the latter is the i>a- 
triarch of Antiix-li, who n^des for t)ic most part 
ill (he monastery of *St. Athanias, near the city 
of Merdin : the iixrmer are under the juriadietion 
of the jjatriarch of Alexandria, wlm generally re- 
sides at Onihd Cairo, iind an* sHUIi\ided into 
Coplits and Aliysftiiuans. From the fifteenth 
century dovvnward*(, all the jwtriarchs of the 
Monophvsitea have taken the name of Ignatiu^, 
in order to show that they are the liiiralsucijes- 
soTs of Ignatius, who was bisho]i of Antioch in 
tlio first century, and conseipicntly the lawful 
patriarch of Antioch. In tlie Be\TnU*enlh cen- 
tury, a small body of Monopliysites, in Asii^ 
abandoned for some time the doctrine and insti- 
tution ol’ their'nncestors, and embraced tlie com- 
munion of Rome; but the African Monophysites, 
notwithstanding that poverty and i^onince which 
exposed them to the. seductions of sophistry and 
gaui, stood firm in their primnples, and made an 
mwtinate resistance to the piouuscs, pn^sonUs and 
attenipU cinployiHl by the papal nus6t(iiiam*s to 
bring them under the Roman yoke : and in tlio 
eighh^enth century, Ihi^ of Asia and Africa have 
[lersisted in their refusal to enter into the com- 
munion of the Romish churc^ notwithstanding 
the earnest entr^ties and aliuiiv^ offers tlmt have ' 
been made ^rom lime to time by the pope's legate^ 
to conquer their infiexUilo constancy. 

MONOTHELITES, (compounded of #i«r»r» 
“single,” and^SaxuiHi, volo. '‘I will,”) an'tjq- ^ 
dent sect which sprung out of the Eutychiaiia i '' 
thus called, as only allowing of onb will in 
Christ. 

The opinum of the -iU liia 
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630i and hail the rni{)or()r HcraHius for an ad* 
ferent : it was the wimc with that of the acepha- 
lous Severians. — They allowed of two w'UIs in 
Christ, con^dereil with regard to the two na- 
tures; hut i^uiM'd them to one hy reawn of the 
union of the two natures, thinking it ahsuril that 
there should be two fm^c wills in one and the 
' same i^rson. They were condenmed l»y the 

\ sixth general eouncil in <}S0, as being supposed 
to destroy the [lerfectiori of the huinauity «>1’ 
i^^us C'hrist, depri%ing it of will and o|MToVioii. 
TViir sentiments were afterwards emhraeeil by 
Maroiiitis. ^ 

dWONTATs ISTS, a sect which sT)rung up 
about, the year 171, in ihe reign of the em|k*ror 
Marcus Aurelni'*. They 'vere so rnlliHl from 
their leadi r Moiitatjiis, a Phrygi.m by birth; 
whence they are sometimes ivilled J^lirj/^iatts 
and Ca((r]}fn* fjV/nv. 

Mont.inus, it is said, enibmml Christiatiity in 
hoj)es of ri'^ing to the diiinilies of the cliundi. 
Me pretended to inspiration; and pivo out that 
llolv Ciho-t liie! instructed him in several 
|wint« which had not revealed to the n|x)s- 

ties. Priscilla and Ma\imilla, (wo entliusiaKtic 
W'oinen of lMir\HT!i’ presently became his disci- 
ples, and in a idinii time he had a great iiuiiiltcr 
<if follow cis. '^riie bishojts of Ahiii In'ing as;i*in- 
bled together, emnlrmneil liis propheeies, and ex- 
aiiuniumealcd iIiik-c, that disjsTsi'd them. After- 
wards they wrote an account of what had parsed 
't") tlu‘ western churches, wdicre the preteiidetl 
nrojihccics of Moiitaiiiis and hi.s followers were 
. likewise eoiidcmned. 

The MonfaiiUls, finding themsi'lves exposisl 
to ihi^ccuMire of the whole clmreh, Ginned a 
Hchism, and set up a distinct Htnaety under llie 
dinvtion of those wh<i called theinsclvrs prnpkets. 
Montanns, in eonjiinetion with I’riscilla and' 
Maximilla, were at the liead of the sivt. 

These se< lanes made no alteration in ihecrea'd. 
They only held that the n«»ly Spirit made Moiu 
lanus Ills organ for delivering a more ^MTfis't form 
of dis('ij)line linn what was delivered hy his afios- 
tles. They refused communion Ibr ever lothosic 
who were guifty of notorious crimes, on<l la*- 
Ueved that the liibhojis had no anthoritv lorecon- 
ale them. Tlu\\ held it unlawful to lly in lime 
of jicrsecution. 'Phey condemned seeorHl mar- 
riages, allowed the dissolution of marriage, tuid 
ob^rved thriM* leiits. 

MORAL, relating to the actions or conduct 
• of life, or that wliich determines an action to 1 m* 
good or virtuous. — ‘2. A tnortU agent is u Ix'uig 
' that is cai»ihle of thosi* aclion.s that have a moral 
quality, and which c^m projK-rly Ik* denominated 
good or evil fu a mor/tl sense. — 3. A moral ccr~ 
tiiiniy is a very stnurg prolnibility, and is u*«*d in 
• contnulistinctibn to nvitheiiiatieal iiruhuhilky. — 
4. Moral ^fitness is the agrwrncnt of the actions 
of any intelligent Inniig with the nature, circum- 
stances, and relalioii of tliingfl. — ^5. A vnyrol m- 
poBsibility is a very great or insuperaHe dURcalty ; 
opposed to a natural impossibility. See iNioi* 
biTY.— 6. Moral obligation is tlwr liejessily of 
doing or omitting any action in order to be happy 
axid good. See Odlihation. — 1, Moral philo- 
sojoA^ia the.acieiioe of manners, tlie knowIctJgc 
duty and fidicity. See Philosophy. — 
8. Mor<fi oense^ that whereW we perMWe what 
* b good, virtuou^ and beautiful in actioms no^ 

* nm cbarooteia-* or it b a kind of •otiobc- 
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fton in the rtiiiKl ari.^ng from the coitfcmplalikn 
of those (irtions of nitiomd agents wliieh we 
giHMl or virtuous: lome nil! this natural con- 
wieiice, others intniiive perception of right and 
wrong, &.e. Si‘% article Sknsi;.— ft. Moral law. 
Sec L^w, F.\ iin’M k. 

MtlllALri’Y is that relation or [»ro|K»rtlon 
whieb uetions l»ear tin/ given rule. It is gcni'raJIJi? 
used in jefen-uce to a gixnl lile. iMonditv h dio* 
tinguished fVoin religion thus: " Ridigir.n is a 
studious confonnitv of our actions to the relations 
in which we‘stiuul to each other in r*l\il hoe^ply, 
Monilitv exjinprohends only n part of religion ; 
but rtdigion cotnorebendH I be whole tif nionditv. 
Morality finds all her motives licrc below ; reli- 
gion felelies all her motives from jiTmim'. 'I'hit 
lii^heet princiriie in nnimls is a just regani to the 
rii^it.sof men ; llie first principle in religion is the 
love of <lod.” 'i’lie \ni4oii8 duties of morality an* 
emisidcridan tlieir rf'wpeetive plaees in this work. 
See liiskop JInrs!ri/''<t Charf^c^ 
and a I ore's Muni! l*lu!os'np!n/ ; HrftfHr's h’lr- 
ments of .y/ornl ienre ; /<Jran<i'n Si noons’ on 
(Vtn.dian 'J'tuijH't ; Srrjn. on i'ln istiaTi 

Mtitals ; iMogoifs (Viri linn Morals'; U, Movent 
l/inls, vol. ii. p. ‘21.5; (tisbornr's Sn nions, flrsigns 
I'd (o illu'.hnfe und enforce ('hiistian Sfondity. 

MORA VIANS, a seet geni*rally wild to havt* 
arisi-n under Nieholas 1 a*vviH, ei*unl o| ’/iuzers- 
<lorf, 11 (lerman nobleman of the last eentiiry, 
and thnsealled, bcimise tin* first eonverlsto their 
system were some Moruviiiii fiimilies. Aecord- 
ing to tlie siH-ietv’s own aeeount, however, they 
herivi* tln‘ir origin frorn tin* (^reek church in tlio 
iiintli eentuiy, W'ln n, liy the instrimieiilalily of 
AletiiiMliuK mid ( 'yiilliis, two (Ireek monks, tho 
kings of l^iilgaria and Moravia Iwing eouvert-eal - 
to the luitll, were, logetln'r with their Knbjei t.'t, 
united in <‘ommniiioii with tin* (ireek ehureh. 
Mi'tliodms was their first liisbop, and A»r their 
iHc (\vrilliiK translated the Scnpluris into tho 
Sclavoiiiaii language 

'Pile anlipQthv of tho Oreck and Uomnu 
churches is well ktiown, and by much Ihe^nesiter 
pjirt of the Hrethri'n w'<‘re in pns’esH of tiuitt 
compelled, after iiuiny struggles, to siihniit to tlm 
see of Rome. A f»*vv, however, adhering to the 
rites of tiirir mother elinrch, nnileil tln'inscives in 
1170 to tin* WahU'iises, and sent inissionariin 
into many countries. In 1517 they were called 
Frntres legig ('hrufti, or Rn'lhreij of tho law of 
f'hrist; Ikciiuw, aknit that [s*iioil, llfl-y haxl 
thrown off all reverence for human eoinpilutioriB 
of the faith, ]>r*ifessiiig biniply to lidlovv the dtx> 
irincH and pnx;epU wnilaiiicd in the word of 
God. 

There king at this lime no hishops in tlm 
Bohemian church who had not Fubmitted to tlw 
r»a|»aJ iurwdictioji, three priests of the WK-n iy of 
UiiiteJ Hrethrca w'cre, alKnit the year M (>7, con- 
secrated by hU’plion, bishop of flic Waldcnses, 
in Austria [sec W'ai.dbnsks ;] and these pnv 
latcs, on Ihcir seturn to their own country, con- 
sccratixl ton eo-bkhojiis or co-sciiiors, from among 
the rest of tlic presbvters. In 1523, the Unitod 
Bri'thron commenced a friendly conrosiwndcnce, 
first with Luther, and afUTwards with pakin 
and other leadcra among tin* rclormcrB. 
flocution, which waa brought upon tliem on inb 
accouni, ami awne roligioua dbputes which U>^ 
place among thcifMelvcs^ threatened for € whlb 
tbeaodcty with rmn; but 'the ilb^nitcs ytcfCiVi 
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1570, put an end to by a sv-ryd, which decreed 
lhal diifeTCTifiCfi iiliout non -essentials should not 
destTvjy their uninn ; and tlw. |XTsecution ee?iHi*d 
in 15/5, when the United Hrethron ohlainetl an 
edict for tiui public exercise 6i' tlieii reli«;ion. — 
This toleration was rencAved in IGOO, and lib/'rty 
j|Trat»tc*d them to erect new churches. But a 
civil war, which, in broke out in Bohemia, 

/ind a violent jx^rs/'ention which followed it in 
10*21, occasioned the dis|K-‘rsi(»n of their niinistiirs, 
and brought great distress up(Ui the Brethren in 
g/^iioral. Some of them fled to Rn;'land, others 
to Saxony and Braiidenhurgh ; whilst many, 
overcome by the severity of the persecution, roii- 
ibrmed to the ribis of the elnirch of Rome. One 
colony of these, who retain 'd in purity their ori- 

f iiial iirinciples and practiee, wa^ in 17*2*2, con- 
neted by a brother, n;ime<i f'lirisliaii Da\id^^ 
from Fufiieck, in Moravia, to U|)per Imsatia, 
xy^iere they put themselves under the protection 
ot Nicholas I.ewis, count of 7dn/-en<lorf, mid 
built a villiiire on his I'-.tate at the foot of a hill, 
colled Hntherg, or Watch IJill. 'I’he count, 
who, soon after tlieir arrival, removed from Ores- 
den to his estate in the coiintrv, showed every 
mark of kiiitlne>»s to the p(»or sMniirrants; but 
being a realous member of the elMirch established 
by law, he endeavoured for some tunc to prevail 
upon them to unite th»‘ins(dvea with it, by adoiit- 
iiig the Lutheran faith and discipline. Tliis 
they deeliiied; mid the count, on a more minute 
Impiiry into their ancient history un«l distiuguish- 
liig tenets, not only ilesisfcd Iroin his first pur- 
pose, hut Ixrarne himself a <-onvert to (lie laitli 
, and (liseipliiie of the Unite<l Brethren. 

The synod wliiidi, in laTO, put an^Mul to the 
disputes which then lore the elnindi of the Bre- 
thriTi into fnrtions, had cons-ithTed as non-essi*n-, 
tials the distinguishing tenets of their own so- 
dety, of the Lutherans, and of the (’iilvinists. 
In conseipienee of this, manv of tlie reformers of 
lioth these sects had liillovvcd the Bretlireri to 
llorrnhut, mid Ix’cn reoeivi'd In them into com- 
inunioii ; hut not being endued vvitli the peace- 
able spirit of tlie church which they had joined, 
they started disputes among lhein>elveH, wliieh 
tbn'iiteiied the destruetion of llie whole eata- 
blislunent. Bv the indefatigable exertions of 
c^Hint Zirmmdorf these disputes were allayed; 
and statutes 1 km rig, in 17*27, ur.iwn up and agreeil 
to Ibr the /egnlation Ixifh of the internal and of 
the c.xternal concerns of the congregation, bro- 
therly love and union was again established ; and 
no si'hisiu whateverj in |K)mt of dix*trine, has 
«ncc that iicriixl distmlied the cliuii'h of the 
United Bretnren. 

In 1735, the count, who, under Go<l, had bc<'n 
the instrument of nmewing the llrethren’s 
churt'h, was consrerated one of their l ishops, 
having the year Ud'ore Ix^en exanumKl and ro- 
ciMved into the cls'rical onler by the Theological 
Faculty of Tuliiiigeii. Dr. Potter, then arch- 
blflhop of Canterbury, congratulated him upon 
this event, and promised his assistance to a church 
of confessors, of whom he wrote iti torms of the 
highci^ res))eet, for their liavino maintained the 
pure JgA primitive feith and discipline hi the 
midnOrthe moiA tedious ahd cruel [leniocutions. 

I Thaj^vs Grace, who had studied tiie various 
1 controversies about church-government with un- 
commolh success, admitted the Moravian episco- 
succession, we know from the most um^uee- 
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lion able authority ; for he communicaUjd ‘ms 
sentiments on the subject to Dr. Swker, while 
bishop of Oxfonl. In conformity with these sen- 
timents of the archbishop, wc aid* assured that 
the jwrUament of Grrat Britain, after mature in- 
vestigation, acknowledged the Vnitas Fratrum 
to lie a Protestant episcopal church ; and in 
1701 an act was certainly jmssed in their favour. 

This sect, like many others, has lieen shame ' 
fully misrepresented, and things laid to thoir 
charge of which they never were guilty, a' It 
m»ist, however, lx* acknowledged, that sonie of 
their converts having previously imbilicd extra- 
vagant notions, [iropagated them with zeal among 
their new friends iii a phraseology extremely 
repndienKihle ; and that count Zinzimdorf him- 
i self sometimes adopted the v^ry Improjier lan- 
I guage of those fanatics, whom Kc wi^lnnl to ro- 
claitn from their errors to the solx*rnosa of truth ; 
but much of the extravagance and absurdity 
which has been attributed to the count is not to 
lie charged to him, but to those persons whOj 
writingjiis cxtrinporc sermons in short hnrj, 
printed and published them without his know- 
led^r >r consent. 

T • eminent benefactor to the United Bre- 
thren <Iied in ndO; and it is with reason that 
tlie\ honour his memory, os having been tlic in- 
strument by which C-hxl restored and built up 
their church. But they do not regard him aa 
their head, nor take his writings, nor the writing? 

I of any other man, as the standard of their doc- 
trines, which they profess to derive immcdiatoly 
from tlie w'ord of Gtxl. 

It has Ix'en already observed, that the church 
of the Uniteil Brethren is episcopal ; but (hough 
they consifler episcopal ordination ns nccea- 
I sary to qualify tlie servants of the church for 
their ros|)ccti\e functions, they allow to their 
hisliops no elevation of rank or pre-eminent au- 
thority ; their church having, from its first esta- 
blishment, Ihtii governed by syno/ls, consisting 
of deputies from all the congregations, and by 
other sulxmlinate hixlies, whicn ihey'euU Confer- 
ences. The synods, which arc generally held 
! once in seven years, are called together h^ the 
elders who were in the former' syno/l appointed 
to sinierintend the whole unity. In the first sit- 
ting a president is chosen, and these elders lay 
down their ofliee ; hut they do not withdraw 
from the assembly; for they, together with all 
bishops, seniors^ civiles^ or fay elders, and those 
ministers who have the general care or insfXHition 
of several congregations in' one province, have 
scats in the synod without any particular elation. 
The other members arc, one or more dejiuties 
sent by each congregation, and such minister^ or 
missionaries aa are particularly c^led to attend. 
Women, approved by the congregation, are also 
admitted as hearers, and are called upon to give 
their ail vice in what relates to the ministerial 
labour among their lex ; but they have no deci- 
sive »rote in the syntd. Thi votes of all the other 
members are eqii^. 

In quq^ions of importance, or of which the 
consequences cannot be foreseen, neither the ma- 
jority of the votes nor the unanimous consent •of 
all present a^n ikcide; but recourse is had , 

lot. For adopting this unusual mode of doAuKng^ 
in ecclesiastical ^airik the Brethren allsge as 
reasons the prsctaces of the ancient Jews aim the ' 
apostles; the tOBuffic^pey of the huDumtuutef- 
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turn of Chri<'8 kin^iloin; iiiid ihrir own coiifi- 
denf ndwnco on the rornfortabli* jmMnist'H that 
ihe Lord JeinnJ will approve hirnseli ilu* head and 
fuKt of his clmrrh. The lot i« inner inside Ufw* 
of hut after mature deIi!*eration and fer^ent 
Sprayer ; nor is sinv tf^iiij' suhinittt'd to its difision 
winch dsK-H not, after In-in" thorouijhlv vveijjhiHl, 
a^jM-ar to the aswinMy elii^ihle in itself. 

In every evnol the inward and outward state 
of Ac unity, and tin* eonrerns 'of the eontrn'jrji' 
lions and missions are luWen into consideritw»ff. 
If awtnN in doetriiu*, or deviations in ])ru‘*liee 
have ci;ej»t m, the s\ nod endeavours not only to 
remove Inem, hut, hy salutary retriilsilloMH, to pre- 
vent tlienrfor the fntmv. It <‘on'.iders how many 
bishops are to Ir eoiiHccrated in fill uptlie viUMn- 
cies o(’CJisi»>rw'fl hv deatli; and every mein’iM'r of 
the synod j/ives lus vote for 'Hieh of the clerjiy as 
he thinks lu^sl qniditii'd. Thi>^«‘ who have the 
inajoritv of votes are taken into the /o/, and they 
'■^'Jio are approve<l are eemst^rated aeeonliiiiilv ; 
hm^hv eonseeration, they are vested with no sii- 
jKTKiritv over their brethren, si nee it hehnves him 
wdio is the ijreatest to lie tla* wrvaiit of all. 

Tovvardh the eonehision of every smukI a kind 
of executive hoard is ehosen, and called 7Vjc 
Elden' (^onfcrnirr o f the Unit}/. y\t present it 
consists of thirteen eldtrs, and is vlivide<| into 
four eoriimitlees, or departmeiils. — 1. 'I’lie Mis- 
dejiartuM'nt, wlneh hUiH*rinlends ali thecon- 

* e4'riis of the missiona into heathen countries. — 

. 2. The //e/perv’ department, whieli watches over 

the [lurity of doetriiie. niirl the moral e<»nduct of 
the ilillvTent e>ont! relations. — 3. I’lie .'^ rrortts* 
dc[mrtnruMit, to which the ivonoinieui eoncernsof 
the Unity are eominitte«l. — I. The O ear seer n* i\c~ 
jMrtineiit, of which llie husiness is to wa* that the 
roiiAtitutioM an<l (lis{'i|>liiic of the brethren he 
every where iiuiritiiined. No resolution, how- 
ever, of any of thesw dcpartiueiiLs has the Hiiialicsl 
force till it he laid before the uss<*inJily of the 
whole Kldcr'f' Cun/crenre^ and have the njipro- 
bation of that Ixidy. The |K»wers of the Etdcr^'* 
Conferenre. are, iudei’d, very extensive ; iK'sities 
tlie general cani which it is eoinmisHioned hy the 
Bvnods to take of all tho eongregations and mis- 
sions, it a])|ioinf8 and removes every wrvanl in 
the .Unity, as ciiru instances may require; au- 
thoilsi'.s the bishops U) ordain preshvlers or dea- 
cons, and to eons<*cr!itc other hishops ; and, in a 

* woni, thouffli it cannot ahrogaitc any of the con- 
elitutions of the syniKl, or enact new ones itself, j 
it is pvsscssj'd of the aujin’ine executive jMiwcr 
over the whole Ixxly of the United Krethren. 

Besides this general Conference, of Elders^ 
which PUjM'rintendB the affairs of the whole 
TJnity, there is another conference of elders Iv- 
longiiig to each congregation, which direct* its 
fjiairs,~and to wliich the bishops and all other 
ministers, as well aa the lay nieinhcrs of the ciip- 
gregation, are subject. This boily, which is 
called the Eldtrsf Conference of the Chngrega- 
tiona. coiiaista, 1. Of the minister^ as president, 
to whom the ordinary care of the cxjngr3Ji;ation is 
committed, except when it is very nunierous, and 
then ihc genend inspection of it is intrusted 
sepaiW person, called the Cotiffregalion 
Helper , — 2. Or tho Warden^ whose oflice U is to 
auperuftend, with the aid of his council, all out- 

* ward ciHiccrnfl of the congregation, and to os^ 

, >< 
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every indiviilikil with fds advice. — 3. Of a Mdf * 
Tried Pair, wdio cure {mrticularly far the spiritUlu 
welfare of the innrruMl p<N>ple.-^. Of a Single 
C^t'rgijmnn^ !v wht>se rare tno young women are 
nn»re particularly goiiiniilt»tl.— And, r>. Olthoec 
Women wlui assist in caring forth** spiritual and 
femjK>ral^ welliin* of' their mvn sex, and who in 
this eon ference have equal votes with the men.* 
As th.e EhlfT v’ 0»T/fTC’irc of rack Ci.ngrrgation 
is f»n.«w'erahle for its pro«*cediiigs to flic Eldtr^ 
Confernu r of the Vnittj^ vihitatioiis from the lat- 
ter hi the former are licUl from time to time, t|pit 
the aniiirs ef each enngiegati^M, and the conduct 
of its unmediate goverimi-s, may he intimately 
known to tlic supremo exeeiitive govegnmeiit of 
the wisole elujrch. 

In their opinion, j;;[»iscopaI eonseenition docs 
imt ccrifer any*[a>w'cr to preside* over one or more 
fiongieg.itions*, and a fitsfiop c*nn discharge, no 
ollice hut hvstlio ap)M)iii1ment of a syiual, or of 
the Kldi'iv’ i VmfercMce of thi* U nit v . I’rcshv teft 
among them cafi |s'rf‘orm every fuin'tioM of the 
hishop, exce’pt or<Uiiation. Deai-oh.s are assistants 
to the I’reshvlers, much in the same way ns in 
the Vhiireli of Jhigland; and m the llreihren’s 
churches, deocom^ses are ri't.imed for the pur- 
|K>s** of privatelv a«lmoui‘'!rmg their own sex, and 
visiting them in their hieltneis.s ; hut though they 
are solemnly hI(*sM>d to tlu.s oflice, they are not 
laM'iiiitttHl to teach in ])Uhlic, and iai less to ndrui- 
iiinter the sacnunenls. 'J’liey have liki'wiHC sc- 
iimre*. civile^, or lay eldets, in coutnidislinciion 
to HpiritunI elders, or hisli.'ps, who are aj>jioinU*d 
to wat4‘h over Ihe eonxtitution anil di^ripliiifi of 
the Unity of the llrefliren, over the ohscrvarico 
of the laws of therouiitry in which coiigiegalions 
or mission^ are ehlablisfied, and ovit Ihe privi- 
legos grunted to the Hrclhu'n hy the govem- 
liienls under wliiefi they live, 'riiey have econo- 
mies, or elioir lious“s, where tlu'V hve together 
III community : the singU’ men utid Kiiiglo wo- 
men, widows and wiihivviTs, apart, each under 
tin* sujN'rintendeiiec of elderly jH'rHons of their 
4iwri el.iHs. In tliese lioiisns euTV jK*rson who is 
able, and has not an iiolependent simj^ort, labours 
in their own occiqKition and eonlriiiut«‘s a sLi])U- 
lated huni for their mainteiuinee. 'J'hi ir c'hildfcn 
are edufaled with jK'culiar rare ; their suhjection 
to their ^HUperiors and elders is singulur, and iijv 
jH'arff iwrlicularly striking in fla ir m oo^wns om\ 
marnugr<*. In th« formiT, those who have 
ofli*reiJ Ihem.sfJves on the wrviee, and are ap- 
proved us candidates, wait their sevenii calls, ro- 
ierring lliemselves entirely to thi' decision of thd' 
lot; and, it is said, never hesitate when that hath 
derided tiw; place of their destiiialion. (Sens 
above.) In marriage^ they may only form a 
connexion with tluiw* of llw‘ir owm eominuniorL 
'riie brother who marries out of the congregation 
is immediately cut oH' from chiireh fellowahij;). 
Sometimes a sister, by eirjjress heence from tlic 
Klders’ Uoiifcrencc, is jienriitted to marry a jht- 
soft of approved piety in another cnminiuiKkn, 
yet still to join in their church ordinaneeH os lie- 
fore. A hr<jtii^ nmy make hih own chuu'fl of a 
{Hirtner in the society ; hut a» all inter<;4'urae bc^* 
tween the diflTemit sexes is curclully ayylded, 
very few oppurtuniiios of forming riarUiittlai 
; attachments are found, and they usually rathof 
refer their choice to the church than ikckle for 
themselves. And os the lot must be cost to Mne- 
tion their union, each nccivee his partner aaa 
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divlno appointment; and; however atranfro tliia 
method may ap|)ear to those who consult only 
tiicir passions or their interest, it is observable, 
that no where fewer unhappy marriages fg*e 
Ibuiid than among the Brethren. But winit 
charaeti* rises the Moravians most, and holds them 
up to the atteiitiun of others, is their niUbionary 
4 iZeal. In this they arc stuierior to any other body 
of people in the lyorld. “'^J'heir missionaries,” 
es one olmerves, “are all of them volunteers; for 
it is an iiivio]al)le maxim witli them to persuade 
man to engage in missions. They arc all of 
oilb mind as to tfie (hN'triiies they twich, and sel- 
dom make an attempt where tliere are not half a 
dotf'n of them in the mission, 'riieirze.d is calm, 
fltcadv, pf^severing. Tliey W'ould reform the 
worlil, l»ut are careful how they quarrel with it. 
They carry their ]K«rit hy addrfsa and the iii- 
tiinunlioiis of modesty and mildness, which coII^- 
iiiend them tt) all men, and give ollVnce to none. 
The Imhits of siliMice, ([uietriess, and decent re- 
serve, mark their character. If any of their niis- 
sionarit's arc carried off by 8ickne.ss or casualty, 
men of the same stamp are ready to supply their 
placa\” ♦ 

As tliey bland first on the list of those whi» 
have engaged in inisbioiiary excrtuuis, we shall 
here ins^Tt a lurtlier account of them and their 
missions, witli wliich I have Iktii favoured by a 
most respectable clergyman of tlieirdenoininatiiui : 
“Wlieii brethren <ir sisters find ihenisehcs dis- 
posed to serve (mhI among tlic heathen, they com- 
municate their wishc's and views to the committee 
appointed hv the synods of the bretliren tosuja'r- 
intend the missiuiiH, in a confidential letter. If, 
on jmrticular hiquiry into their circ-unistaiicesand 
oonnexiiuis, no objection is found, thfv are con- 
eddored as candulates. As to mental qualifications, 
much erudition is nut required bv the brethren.' 
To be widl versed in the sacred Scrifitures, and 
hi have an experimental knowledge of the truths 
they coiilain, is judged indispensiil)Iy necessary. 
And it lias Ih-cii found, hy exjurience, that a 
'll^ood undersUinling joined to a tiinidly disjHisi- 
tiun, ami, ahove all, a lieart filled with the love of 
(ik)d, arc lh«* h«‘si ami the only oKsentiul qualifi- 
cations ol >1 missionary. Nor are, in general, the 
habits of a student so w'ell calculab'd to fumi his 
body for a lahorious life ns those' of u mechanic. 
Yet men of h'aniiiig arc not excluded, and their 
pfls have U'en made useful in various ways. 
When vacancies occur, or new missions aie tolve 
ficguii, the list of candidates is examined ; and 
those who ap^x'ar suitable are C4illed U(x>n, and 
iHU'^pt or decline the call as tliey Jiiid themselves 
disjiosed.'’ 

“ The following; are the names of the sottle- 
ments of tlie UiuUhI Brethrvn in heathen couii- 
tricii : — 

“Begun in 173'3, in the Danish West India 
islands. In St, Thomas; N«w Heifiihut, Niskv. 
Iti St, Ci'oix ; Friodensberg, FriedensthaL In 
St, Jjan; Bethany, Kminaus. — In 1733: In 
Oreentand; NewHeirnhut, Liehenfeis, Lich- 
ta»VL-~^n 1731 : In yorih Afthtrica ; Fairfield 

^ In (Tn^Xanada, Goshen on the river Musk> 
ingu£|j^Jn 1736 : At the Cape of Good Hope ; 
V BavitM Kloof (renewq^ indTlI^j^ln 1738.: In 
SoiMthntfieai amons the negro elavea at Par- 
amuite and Sommeladyk ; among the free ne- 
groea'at Bomtey, on tlie l^rameca; among the 
inUve Indnins'it Hope^ on ii?er Coren^— 
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In 1754 : In Jamaica ; two settlements iq 
Elizalieth’s parish. — In 1756 : In Anti^a ; at 
St. John's, Grace Hill, Grace Bay. — In 1760: 
Near Tranquebar^ in the Kast Iiidies ; Breth- 
ren’s Garden. — In 1764: On the Coast of ^bra- 
dor: "Nain, Okkak, Iloiicdale. — In 1765: In 

Barbadoes; Sharon, near Bridgetown. — In 1765^ 
In the Itussian part of Asia ; barepia. — In 1775 : 
In St. KiWs; at Basseterre. — In 1780: In T<h 
hago ; Signal HiH (renewTd in 1708.) 

“ 'I'hc Brethren nad thri*e flourishing settle- 
ments on the river Muskingum, Salcm^ Gna- 
flcnhuettcn^ and Schucnbnina, l-efore the hite 
American war, during which these places •^«'ere 
dt'stroye*!, and the iiiliahit'ants i»artly murdered, 
prirtly dispersi’d. The settlement Fairfield, in 
Canada' was mode hy those of the Indian con- 
verts, who were again collected hy the missiona- 
ries. In 17ft8, a 'Colony of Chri.btian Indians 
w’cnt from Ihenee to take fsissessioii of their for- 
mer settlements on llie Muskingum, which have 
lieen given to them by an act of congress, and 
built a new town, culled Go.shen. Part of ^bj 
Indian congregation will remain at Fair/iehl, in 
C-ana« as a good seed ; our niissionarii s entcr- 
tniniii uopes that the Cusipel may xet find en- 
trance among the wild Chi])pc\vay tribe inhabiting 
those pints. 

“The mission among the Hottentots at the 
Tapi' of GoihI Ho|k' was N'gun in 173(», by 
George Sclimidt, a man of remarkable* zeal and 
courage, wdio lalxiiircd successliilly nirong these 
people*, till ho had formed a small e'oiigrcgution 
of btlnjvers, vvliom he left te) the* care of a pious 
man, and went to Kurope with a vii w to repro- 
bciit the promising state of the mission, *Tind to 
rc'turn with aasistunts. But to his inexpressible 
grief and disajqxiinlinent, he* was iie>t ^H rmitted 
by the Dutch East India (.^)ni[)any to r(*suinehu 
labours; some ignorant [M'opie having insinuated 
that the. propagation of Chrihiianit> among the 
ll'ittentotH would injure tlui intere sts of the 
ceilony. — binee* that time to the* year 171^2, the 
bre*lhren did iieit cense to make appiicntiein to tho 
Dutc h government for leave U> send missionaries 
to the. thipe, e.s|M*cially as they heard that the 
small Hottentot e-ongre'gation had kept liigrther 
for some time, in earnest (‘Xjiectnliuii ui the return 
of their hc*Ioved teacher. He had taught somo 
of them to read, and had left a Dutch Bible with 
them, w'hich they uw'el to read toge ther for their 
etlification. At length, in 1702, bv the mercy of 
God, and the kind interference ol friends in the ' 
Dutch government, the o]){X)8itiou of evil-minded 
jicople was overruled, and leave gi anted to send 
out three mis.sionarieK, who, on tbeif arrival, were 
willing, at tlie desire of the governor, hi go first 
to Havians Kloof, alNiiit one hundnd and sixty 
EngUsli mil(*s east from Capetown, and there to 
cominer.re their luliours on tD( s{H»t where George 
Schmidt bad resided. Their instructions froui the 
government in Holland, granted them leave to 
choose the place of their residence wherever they 
might find it most convenient ; but the eircumr 
stances of the colony at that time would not 
admit of n. Since English have made them- 
selves masters of that country, they have* built t - 
new chapel ; and from the favour and protetetion 
which Uie British government has uniform^"' 

K nted to the BrcUiren’s misidona, we haye Um 
i hopes that they will remain uiidUturbra and 
pmected in ihcdr civil and rdigioiis Tba 
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ftte iputch government at tfio Cape deserve attio 
our^ffMnest thanks for th«'^ kind manner in which 
they rercivetl and protected tlie inissionarum, pro- 
moting the \ lews of the niisslun to the utmost of 
their power, • 

“ When the ihissionarics first arrived nl lUvians 
Jtloof, ill 170 * 2 , it was a iMirren, uninhaliiled place, 
^rhere are at present ( 1811 ) twelve muraonaries 
residing there and in the neighlxiurluKid, and 
al>out UKH) Mottentots. 

“The settlement near Tninquohar, on the 
coasfcof Coroniaiiflel, was made in the y»‘ar ITiiO, 
ajjlhe desin* of the Ihinli^h go\ennnenf, ehietl'f 
* witb# view to hrhig (lie Ciosf)el to the inludtiUntM 
of tho Nieolur iKlmids. After a perKe\»‘riiijf !>ul 
fruitless* iitlein})t to form nn estiil«Ii^hineiif at 
Nanciiwcrv, one (»f llie Nicobar i-'lanils, for 

□ )Ose, tlie whf'li' plan was defeated by tlie fol- 
ng circum^laneea : — 'I'lv Danish pneni- 
inent, finding the s:dvanldg«* gniiHHl by llieir set- 
tlement on tlyve islands not to answer the great 
exjv’iise attending if, withdrew their peojrle, who 
Vid alrewly snffi'red greatly by tiu* unvvluilesoine- 
iieltJ^of the clitnUe; and the lirethren residing 
there iK'ing Ndt alone, and all eoininunie.itioii ent 
* oflT between TraiKpu’lmr and the Xi<*(»bar is|an<U/ 
it l>eraine necessarv to j.urcliafeo a \essf'l to con- 
vey pnivisions and other necessaries to the ini-.- 
sioriaries. ^J'his was done with great ei|w‘nse 
and )^.i7iird for sonie years, wlum, in the American 
war, the vessel was taken bv a Freneh eriiiser, 
though belonging to a neutral M.ite. No redress 
could be obtained from the rreiieh, an<l the 
.Brethren at l'ran<piet»ar W'cre obliged imme- 
diately to priK'ure aiiothcT vi'wsel, lest the mis- 
aioniirioa in Nancawery sliould he lell destituU*. 
The enormous exiieufio and loss incurred by 
these events, uu<l tlie sickly state of the mission- 
aries, made it iieee.ssiiry to rneal them ; and thus 
not only the mission in these islands hul 
aim of the Brethren’s wttling in thevl ’ast Indies, 
was frustrated. Since that lime, no Knce<*s8 has 
attended the mission near Tnu'<iueliur. Some 
urethren, indeed, went to Serampore a'nd J\ifna, 
where they resided for a time, watching an opiMir- 
lunity to serve the cauB<'> of ('okI in those places^; 
but various cinmm.stances ociyisioned Imth ltM*se 
Bt'ttlemenis to Ui relin<piished. By a late n’solu- 
tion, the Fast-lndia mission will l« suspemicd f«*r 
the present, tin* exfrtmces attending It having of 
late exewded our aliility. 

“SareptT, near Czarizin, on the Wolgo, in 
^Russian Asia, was built chiefly with a view to 
bring the Gospel to the Cahnuck Tartars, and 
other heathen trilics in tlnise vast regions, anamg 
whom an o|Tening might be found. 1 litherto but 
little success has attended the Brethren’s laUmrs, 
thixigh Itieir exertiims have In-en gre^it and }*er- 
aevonng, and eijnal to those of any of our mis- 
sionaries in other countries. Sonic Brethren even 
resided for a considerable tiiw among the Cal- 
mucks, conforming to their iiMinner of living in 
tents, ■'and ac-comt>anying them where wr they 
moved their camp in the Steppe (iimncnw* plain* 
covered with long grass.) 'Miey orniltetl no oj»- 
portuuity of preaching unto them Jcsu*^ and di- 
recting them, frtan their numbt rless idols and 
wreteq*^ su|)ereti lions, to the oiilylnie Gcxl, ami 
thcwly way*of life and hanpirtess; hut ihungh 
they wcTO lv?ard and treated with civility, litlic 
}(hpn*amon Cf uld lie made ujion the hearts of these 
. Heathen. Four Kirgen To^ girU who bad 
•«>] . / 
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lieen mnsonied anef eduented by the Brothnn^ 
have U'en liajitizcd. Thiw, and one Calmuck 
woman, have ns yet been all the fmits of thia 
minion. 7'he greatest part of the Dalinuck* hawf 
i|iiifctcd thow‘ parts. The Brethren, however, 
have lieen >i>-Ued Uf the German colonists living 
on the Wi'Iga ; and through blessing, imv* 
cu'lies have be< ri fernied, ami ministers of tha » 
(rtKpel jirii'-ali'd for iiio‘;f of the eoloiiies by their 
instruiiientiiliu . 'Phns the mission Ims answered 
a v(Tv lienelieinl fnirjKi^e. 

‘•The m4'«-t tlourishing ii.ivsionR at nreiont are 
those in ( irei'iil.ind, Antign.i, St. Ivift's, tdb 
l>.ini‘'h West- India inlands, and the Dape of 
(ukhI Hope. A new nwiikeiiing h:isappenn\]of 
late niiMing the Ariiwacks and free 1%’groes in 
Smith Anieru’i, the r^rpninnUx on the const of 
L/ihruW,' ami in Barlmdoi's; and the latest ao- 
eipints give us the most pjeasiiig hopes of suecese 
in those parj^. In .laniiiK’a ihe progre-s of Tlw 
missions hah been hut slow. IIowimt, of latr^ 
some of till* iiiotil consider.'iMe pl.ififcrs in that 
island, being cmivineed of the utility of the mil^ 
sioii, generously umlertook to provide for thesiifi- 
)Mirt ^)f iiioiv miK*^ionarif s, and ineasnres have 
Im'i n iiihipted aeeonliiiglv, to whieli, we hiimhiy 
trust, the 1 .ord will give sinresh in due tune. 
Several attempts to cairv tin* ( !ospi l into I'lliiT 
purls of the e.irlli made by the Brethn n, Imvo 
m»l Hueceedi'd In I'/lk'V, mi • '.lonnri* s \v«‘re sent 
to the Laplanders ami Samojedes; in 17d7. and 
again in 17fiH, to the coast ol (riiine.i; in ITdH, 
to the nfgr(K*s in (ieorgia ; in 17d!t, to the slave* 
in Algiers; in 171(1, to Ceylon; in 17'17, to 
IVfhia ; in I7.V2, to l-lgypf, of winch we laiiit any 
particular account, for brevity « sake. In Upjs'r 
e'gypt ther® was n prosper! i»f their U ing um'ful 
among the Cojilits, who were visited h/r iruiny 
years. 

“A wx’iety for the furlhernnre of ihc Gospel 
among the ffeathen was instituted by the Brev 
Ihren in London, as early as the. .vear 17r>l, fojr 
the more etlet'tual co-o|N;riitioii with ami assisl- 
anee of the said missions’ department, in earing 
lor those mUsionaries who might jmss Ihrougfi 
1 jondon to their wwrnil jswts. 'I'he soeii ly wan, 
ath'rsoine interrupfinn in their meet ing*-., renewed 
in Hfiti, and ttsik tho whole charge of the mission 
on thero's^t of.Lahrador uism themselves; hesidra 
continuing to assist the other inissiors as nmeh as 
lay in llieir imvvcr, especially those hi tlie British 
lortiinions. Ah no regular commuiinatiojri waukept 
lip with the coast ol Labrailor by govefnimuit, a 
small vessel was emphiyed to convey llu- necessa- 
ries of life to the rnihsionanes once a ^ cur; and 
here we cannot helji obhorving, with thanks to 
Goil, that Upwards of twenty, years have now 
e!a}HM;d, during whi< h, hv liis tfraeious iireserva- 
tion, no iJiMaler has befallen tlie veswd, so iia to' 
interrupt a regular annual communication, though 
the coa.st \» vi^ rm ky, and lull of ice. and tho 
whole navigation of tlie most <langeroUH kind. 

“In Amsterdam a similar society was esta- 
blished by the Brethren in 1710, and reiiew*ed in 
17!t3, at ZeisI, war Utrecht. Tliis tMM iety took 
)mrticul»r charge of the tnixsion at the < ’ajie ot 
Gmxl liofie; hut the l.ite tnaibles in Holland 
liavo rcriih'red them yiinhlt? Ui knd much atishit* 
ance for the firesimt. The Brethren in Noitli 
America CKtabiishMl a society for projwgating tho 
Gosiiel among the Heathen in the }‘ear l78T| 
which WEB incorporated |jy tha State of Pemj, 
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•ylvania, anil haa been vc^ active In aseieiing the 
tniniione among the Indians. These three so* 
cieties do all-in their power to help to support the 
g»*.at and accumulated burdens of the above* 
mentioned missions’ dof)artment, and God has 
laid a bkHwing u[)on their cxiV'rtions. But they 
have no power to l^gin new missions, or to send 
^t missionaries, which, by the synods of the 
Brethren’s church, is vested solely in the Elders’ 
Conference of the Unity.” 

The numlKT of e-onvorts and persons under 
instruction in the dilTcrent missions, amount to 
ahbut 55,150, and the numlicr of missiondries 
atK)ut 1G.'3. 

As to the tenets of the Moravians, thougli 
they ackn^wliHlge no other standanl of truth than 
the sacred Scriptures, they adhere to the Augs- 
hurgh c-onfessinri (see tlmt articlrl. 'J'hey pro- 
fess to iHdieve that the kingdom ot Christ is no^ 
conlincd to any ]>articufar party, e^iinunity, or 
(;)iurch; and they consider llieiTLselvesi, though 
united in one boily, or visii)le eloirch, aa spiritu- 
ally joineil in the bond of Christian love to all 
wno arc taught of (jod, and Ixdong to the uni- 
versal church of (dirisf, however much they^inay 
differ in forms, which they det'in non-csscntials. 

The iVToraviaiis are called ITerrnliuterji, from 
Herrnhuth, the name of (he village where they 
were first settleil. Tliey alsij g<» hy the name of 
UniUs Frulruin, or Unitiul Brethren. If tlic 
reader wish to hav<' a fuller aceovmt oi' this society, 
he may consult Craiitz's Anrirnl and '\Ltdcrn 
Htjstory of the Church <f the United Breihrsn^ 
178(1; i^pandenbuif^h's position of the (Virist. 
Doctrine^ I7ril ; Dr. lluweiVs (Jhurch History, 
vol. iii. p. IH!, &c. ; Crnntz's History of their 
Mission in Grccnktnd; The Pciiodiccl Accounts 
of their Missions ; IjOskicVs History of the North 
American Indian Mkisions; Oklendorp's His^ 
tory (f the Jfrethren's Alissions in the Danish 
West India Islands. 

The nrinci[Kil Moravian seltlemcnt in the 
United y tales is at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
commenced hy Count /iuzimdorf in 1741. They 
arc found chicflv in Peiinsvlvania, New York 
city, and North Carolina. Their female seminary 
at Bethlehem is exU'iisively ami deservedly eele- 
brated. In 18i28 the ministers in the Moravian 
connexion in this country were 23, congregations 
33, and members fiCKX). — B. 

MORNING LECTURES. See Lkctcuk. 

MORTALITY, a subjection to death. It is 
a tenn also used to signify a contagious disease 
which destroys great numbers of either men or 
beasts. Bills of Mortality ore accounts or re- 
gisters s|Te(*if>ing the numbers born, married, and 
buried, in any j)arish, town, or district. In gene- 
ral, they contain only these numliers, and even 
when thus limited are of great use, by showing 
the degri'es of healthiness and nrolifieness, and 
the progress of population in tn» place where 
Uicy an‘ kept. 

MORTIFICA’JION, any sevem penance 
observed on a religious anviunt. The mortification 
of sin in btilievers is a duty enioii^cd in the sacred 
&cri|itu]r^ Rom. viii. 13; Col. iii. 5. It consists 
in brffij^n^ the league with sin ; declamiion of 
OjieiillMtility against it; and strong resistance of 
it, EfllL vi. 10, Ac.; Gal. V. sij Rom. yiii. 13. 
Tkc moans to he used in this work an^ not ms- 
eeTittB|g tho body, seclusion from society, our own 
rcMum^but the Holy Spirit is the chief agent, 
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Rom. 

are 


D. viiL 13, while frith, prayer, and depenAfn^ 
__ subordinate means to this end. 
dences of mortificaiion are, not the cessation from 
one sin, for that may be only exchanged for an- 
other; or it may be renounced l^ecause it is a 
gross sin; or there may not be an occasion to 
practise it ; but if sin be mortified, we shall nirf 
yield to temptation; our minds will be more spi-^ 
ritual ; we snail find more happiness in spirituri 
services, and bring forth the fruits of the Spirit. 
Dr. OiDcn on Mortification and on the Holy 
Bpiiit, ch. viii. book 4; Chariiork's WorksifS^. 
ii. p. 1313; Bryson's ^rmons on Romans viii. 
p. 07, &c. f:. 

MOSAIC DISPENSATION, inferiority of 
the, to the Gospel dispensation. See 

TIOV. 

MOSAIC LAW, or the law of Moses, is tho 
most ancient that we know of in the world, and 
is of three kinds ; the moral law, tlie ceremonial 
law,, and the judieial law. Sec Law. Some ob- 
Bi'rvc, that the different manner in which each of 
these laws was delivered may suggest to us a right, 
idea of their different natures. The moral 
or ten mmandments, for instance, was dcliv erect 
on th 'up of the mountain, in the face of the 
whok -.vorld, us being of universal influence, and 
obligatory on all mankind. The ceremonial was 
reeciMri by Moses in private in the talH’rnucle, as 
Wing of pei-uliar concern, bekmging to the Jews 
only, and destined to cease when the talH'nmclo 
was down, and the veil of the temple rent. -^Aa 
to the puheial law, it was neither so publicly nof 
BO audibly given as the lUoml law, nor yet so pri- 
vately as the ceremonial; this kind of law Ijeing 
of uii indifferent nature, to In? observed., or not 
observed, as its rites suit with tlii^lace and go-' 
vernment under which we live. The five bo^s 
of Moses called the Pentateuch^ are frequently 
styled, by wav of emphasis, the law. This waa 
held l)y the Jews in such veneration, that they 
would not allow it to be laid upon the bed of any 
sick i)erson^ lest it should be {H)Uuted by touchiqg 
the dead. See Law. 

MOSCiUE, a temple or place of religious 
worship among the Mahometans. All mosques 
arc sipiarc buildings, generally constructed of 
stone. Before the chief gate iherc is a souaio 
court paved wdth white marble, and low galleries 
round it, whose roof is supporUri by marble pil^ 
lurs. In these galleries the Turks wash them- 
selves Wforc they go into mosque, in each 
mosipie there is a great numlter of lamps ; and 
lietwcen these hang many crystal rings, ostriches* 
eggs, and other feuriositiea which, when the 
tanuw are lighted, make a fine show. As it is 
not lawful to enter the mosque with stockings or 
shoes on, the iiuvements i^re covered with pieces 
of stuff sewcii together, each Wing wide enoughr 
to hold a row of men kneeling, sitting, or [pros- 
trate. I’he women are not afiowecl to enter the 
mosque, but stay in the porches without. Aliout 
every mosque there are six h^h towers, called 
minarets, each of which has thrive little open gnl- 
lories, one above another: these towers, as well 
as the lurj^ues, are covered with lead, aud adorn* 
ed with gilding and other ornaments : and from 
thence, instead of a WU, the people are called to 
prayers by certain officers appointed for that JHa|& 
pose. Most of the mosques have a kiqd of nos* 
pital, in which travellers, of What religion aoever,, 
are entertained t^ee iWys. Each jmdsqoe hei 
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kdqp a p1^ called tarhe^ which is the buryinjr- 
its foun'lers ; within which is a tinnb six 
or seven twt lon^, revered with fjr»*en veKct or 
satin; at the en<ls of whicli are two tajK’rs, and 
round it se>^'ral st'ats for those who rcail the 
Koran, and priv for the souls of the deceased. 

MOTIVK, that which moves, ex«'itt‘s, or in* 
» xites the mind to volition. It may Ih* one thinff 
diiglvi or many thinirs coiijunetly. Some call it 
a faculty of the mind, hv whicli we pursue gcnsl 
«nd avoid evil. See Wir.n; AV/irords on the 
P- 7, H, 12-1, 25!), 3S1 ; 'rupla</i/s Hei*Lv, 
vol. ii, p. 41, 42. ti 

■ MOURNING, sorrow, grief. See Sorhov/. 

iWOURNING, a jmrlienliir dress or hahit 
W'lrn Ki signify grief on stiine melancholy tK*ca- 
sion, particularly the doath of friends, or ofgr«*at 
imlilic characters. 'I' lie modes of mourning arc 
various in various rouutries; as also are the Cii- 
louns tli.it olitaiii fitr that end. In bhirope the 
ordinary colour for mourning is hl.ick; in Ohiua, 
it i-s white; in 'I’urkfv, blue or violet; in Hgyf4, 
yellow; in I’.thiopia, brown. Kswh pretem) 

toJ^a\e their reasons for the jiarticular colour of 
tlieir nioiirniiig. While is snppniavl to denote 
purity; yellow, that death is the end of all Inmian 
as IiM\rs when they fall, ami llowers when 
they fade, lH*comc yellow; bn>wn denotes the 
<*urth, whither the dead return; black, the pri^a- 
lioii of life, as l»eing th<’ ]iri\atioTi of light ; bine 
expresses the liap|)iiif'ss v\hieh it is ho|H*il the de- 
^'used enjo>s; and pufjile or violet, sorrow on 
tlie, one .side, and lioiie on the otlicr, as being a 
mixture of black and blue. For an account of 
tlic mourninij of the llelirews, see Lev. xix. and 
xxi. ; JtT. VM. C; Num. xx.; Deut. xvxiv. 8. 

, MCTV F:R\S LEOTURKS, a course* of eight 
aerinons preached annually, 8<*t on foot by the 
liene/iccm e of Lady Moyer, alKint 1720, who left 
Iw will a n< h legacy, as a foundation for tlie s.imc. 
A great nuinlvr of English writiRrs having en- 
deavoured, in a variety of ways, to iiiviihdate the 
doctrine of the T rinity, this opulent and orthodox 
lady was influenced to Ihina of an* institution 
which hhonid prodia-e to poitterity an ample col- 
lection ot I'nKlurtions in drA'iice of this hraiieh 
of the Cliristian faith. — The first course of tln’sc 
lectures wms preaeluid by Dr. Watrriaiid, on the 
IMvinity of Christ, and are well worthy of 
perusal. 

MUFTI, the rhiofof the ccclosiafltical order, 
or prknale of the iMiissulmaii religum. The 
QUlliorily of the .\fnfti is very great in the Otto- 
man empire; for even the sultan Itiniself, if lie 
will preserve any ap^iearancc of religion, cannot, 
jwiLhoiA first hearing his opinion, put any jicrson 
to dealli, or so much os iri/lict any corjK'real 
piyiislitnent. In all actions, csricciaAy criininal 
^nes, liis opinion is re<iuircd by giving him a 
writing, in which the c^i;*e is slated under feigned 
names, which he suliscrilies with the words f>/ur 
or Olmxiz^ i. c. he shall or shall not be piinish(*d. 

Such outwanl honour is paid to the Mujf'tiy 
that the grand seignior liimself risi*s up to him, 
aftd ad^a^ces .seven stej»s totvanls him when ho 
comrs into his prescncx;. He alone latf the ho- 
nour of kissing tlic8ultan’slcftshonl<l#*r, whilst the 
prime jk'izier kisses onl^ tlie hem of his ganiMnil. 

W^cn ihoigrand seignior 8ddn3ewoB any writ- 
ing 10 the Mit/th .he gives him llu* fojlowuig 
tiflcs— Toitbo esad, tlie wi.wst of tlie wise; in- i 
flUucted in^l knowledge ; most cicelle^it of I 


excellents ; olK<toi\iiri|r frmn things unlawAil j ffa€ 
soring of \irluc and true sricnie ; heir of the nfu- 
piieticdtM-trines; resolver of the prohlems of faith > 
rovcaler of the orthodox articles ; key of the trcft- 
Bures of truth; the light to doubtful allegorres; 
strengthened w itl^the grace of the Siipn^me Legist 
lator of Mankiml. May \h»y M<>st High God 
jK'Tpetuate Ihy favours,” 

I'he elect ion of the Mu/ii is solely in the grand 
seignior, win prcKenta him viith a vest of rich 
salties, mid allows iiim a salary of a thousand 
os[)ers n (hn, which is uhont five [Hninds steitiriji^ 
Tlestdes this, he has the disTH»sal of certain l^iiv 
fires la‘longing to the n))ui mosques, which lie 
makes no wriiple of selling to the best advantage j 
and, on liis nihnission to his oilire, hi is compli- 
mented by the agents «)f the hahhus, who mako 
liiin the iisiuii presents, which generally amount 
to a very eonsiderahle sum. • 

Whale\er regard vmis formerly paid to the 
Mufti, it IS now hroine \ery little m<»rr t)jpa 
form. If he interprets tlie law, or gives M'litenca 
eoiifniry b» the Hiilian's j'leaMire, In* is imnie- 
diiit«‘ly displaced, and a more plnint penum ])Ul 
in his loom. If he is eoiuieted of Ireiison, or any 
veA gnsil rrime, he is put into a inoriar ke|»t for 
tliat piirposi' in the Ht*\cn towers of C.*oiistantm<> 
pli', and jKHinded todeiifh. 

IVlUt UiLKTONl ANS, the followers of Lu- 
dovic-Alogglefon, a JonrneMiiiin tailor, who, with 
hi*^ eonipanion Reevis, (a person ol i‘i|nal olv. 
seurity,) set up for great ])rophelK in the lime of 
Groinwell. '1 hey piet4‘nded to al>Holve or eoiw 
deinii whom they p)<Msrd; and gave out thol 
they were the two Iasi wilnessi’H spoken of in f1» 
Revelation, who were to a])peur previous to the 
final dest|uetion of the world, j’hey nfiirmed 
that there was no devil at all without tlu* IhuI^ 
,of limn or vvoimin; th it tho devil is man’s spinl 
of uneleaii reason and eursi d irnaginiitiori ; that 
the ministry in this world, wlietlier prophetiail of 
ministerial, is all a lie and ahorniimtion hi lha 
Lonl; will) u variety of other vain and incoiisis- 
tent tenets. 

MURDER, the act of wilfully and feloniously 
killing a person u|Kjn malice or forethoughU 
flmrt murder is the sot ret wishing or designing 
the de.itli of any man; yea, tho Scripture sHitl)^ 
” Whos'yver ha/pfh his hriither is a murderer,’* 
I John ill, 15. AVe have insturues of this kind 
of murder in Ahah, 1 Kings xxii. !); Je'/elwl, 3 
Kings xix. 2; tfie Jews, Murk xi. 18 j David, 

1 Samuel jxv. 21, 22; .loriah eh. iv. I, 4. Mup- 
derij ronlr.irv to Oie authority oft ifsl, tho sov'e- 
j reign disf/o-MT of life, Deut. xxxii. ll!l; to the 
goodne».s t>f Ciod, who gives it. Job x. 12 ; to tli 9 
Gaw of nature, Acts xvi. 28; to the love man 
owes to himself, his neighbour, and at 

lar^e. Not hut Ih.il life may Ik; taken nway, tm 
in lawful war, 1 Cliron. v. 22 ; by the liaTids of 
the civil niiigiMirute forcaiatal crimes, Deut. xvil 

8, 10; and in wdf-defrriee. See ftEi.F-lu./ f.Nri;, 

According lo tlio divine law, ninrd»T ih to lie 

pumshed witji ilculh, Deut. xix, 1 1, 12; 1 Kings 
li. 28, 2'J. ; It i%rcnvirkable (hat tiod ol ten gives 
up murderers to the terrors of a guilty conwience, 
Co-n iv. Li, 15, 23, 24. Such are loilowid with 
nuiny inKlanr4;g of divine vengeance, 2 SaiitHxiL 

9, 10; their lives ore ^sllcn shortened, Ps. Iv. 23 1 
and jlidguients for their sin arc* oftenliincs 
initted to {x^ritv, Gen. xlix. 7 ; 2 Sam. xxL 1. 

MUS^ULMANi ot Ml sYL^UNi a tUls 



MYSTERIES 
the Mahometans di^n^uish themielves ; 
cii^rnifying in the Turkish iojiguagc '*true be- 
liever, or orthodo]^." There are two kinds of 
Mussoirnon very averse to each other; the one 
called SQunites, and tho other Shiiles, The 
Soniiilps follow the intrrpretatk)n of the Alcoran 

S 'ven Iw Omjir ; the Shiites are the followers of 
li. The BUbjOc-is of the king of Persia are 
fehiites, and those of the grand seignior Soniiitcs. 
See Muiomktans. 

MYSTERY, /tuTTJipiov, secret, (from ftuitvro 
to shut lh(; mouth.) It is taken, 1. Fora 
Lniiti revealed by God whieli ib alnwe the power 
of our natural reason, or wliieh we could not haM* 
diacoven'd without revelation ; such as the CJill of 
iJie Gentiliis, h'ph. i. [); the transforming of some 

without dying, &c. 1 ('or. xv. r»L — 2. 'The word 
is also used in referenee to things , which remain 
in l»art incomprehen^ihle alb*r tliey are revealed; 
such art the incarnation (Sf t'hnst, the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, &’,c. Some critic^, however, 
observe that the word in the Scripture d(H‘a not 
import what is inea [tabic, in its own nature, of 
Iwiing uudersbMKi, lait liarely a sccict, any tiling 
not di.si'loHed or [lultlisheil to the work!. 

In resjiei't to the inysteries of religion, div?.ios 
have run into two extremort. “ Staue,” as one 
oliservcs, “ liave given U[) all that was mysterious, 
thinking that they were not called to Udievo any 
thing hut what they could comjtrehend. J3ut, it 
it call Imj (iroved that iinstcrics make a part of a 
ndigion eoming from (hxl, it can he no part of 
jiicly to discard thian, ns if wo were wiser than 
he.” And licsides, u[)oii this principle, a man 
must believe nothing : t)ie various works of na- 
tun.', the growth of plantH, instincts of brutes, 
union of Iswly and soul, [irojMTties of rj^altcr, the 
nature nf s[)irit, and a thoiH'iod other tilings, are 
all n*|)lcte with iiiystorics. If so in the e.anmon 
works of nature, wo can hardly hU[)[M*rte that 
those tilings which inure ioupediately relate to 
tho Divine Being himself, can he without mys- 
tery. “ 'I'he other extreme lies in an attempt to 
explain the mysteries of rc\elnti<»n, so as to free 
them from ail ol>scurUv, — 'I’ti defend religion in 
this manner is to expose it to contcrnjit. The 
following niaxitii points out the proper wiiy of 
defence, hv which both extremes are avoided. 
Where the truth of a divlrine deperals not on 
tiio (Evidence of the things tliernselveH, hut on the 
authority of him wlio reveals it, there the only 
way to prove the cKvtrincto In* true is to prove 
tho testimouv of h'uu that revr.deil it to Iw infal- 
lible.” Dr. South observes, that the iiivsterious- 
noas of (hose [Kuts of tho Cfosjiel calUxI the 
credendo, or nicUtcrs (^f' onr faifh^ is most subst'r- 
vient to the great and uiijKirtaiit emls of rehgum, 
and that upon those nceounts : First, l>pcause 
religion in the prime institution of it was de- 
aigticil to make im))res.siuns of awe niul rc\ereutiul 
fear upon men’s niinds . — iL To humble (ho pride 
and haughtiness of man’s reason. — 5. To engage 
iifi in aoow^r and more diligent scivn'h into them. 
— T^at tho full and eniin* knowledge of divine 
tilings may lie one princi[Kil [lart of our felicity 
hnreafte!i^^ J^obinson's C/{iim/c,,vo 1. i. p. 118, 1 1*1, 
304, Campbell's Prcliminari/ lJi,<sertation 
to the v'*!- i. p. t SfU/ing^fleeVs Ori- 

vol. ii. c. 8 ; Jiid^lo/s Uiv. qu. 11 ; 
Calmer* Dietj CrudeiVs Concordance ; tA)utk*s 
Snrm. aei, G vol. iii. 

MYSTERIES, a term used lotlcnotc tho oc- 
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cret ritea of the Pagan superstition, wWch wej 
cafefully concealed from the knowledge of/ 
vulgar. ^ 

The learned bishop Warburton supposed thal 
the myuterics of the Pa^nn religion were the ii>- 
vention of legislators and other great periumages^ 
whom fortune or their own merit liar) [rinceu at 
the head of tliobc ei> il societies which were formed 
in the earliest ages in different parts of the world 

Mosheiiu was of opinion that the mysteries 
were entiredy commemorative ; that they were ii>- 
stituted with a view to preserve the Temembrancs 
of^hoT,¥*s and great men who had been deified in 
ennHideration of their martial exydoitrt, u.seful iT>- 
ventious, jiublic virtues, and efijiecially in 
quence of the iHmrfits by them conferred on their 
coiitemjxiriirie*?. 

Others, however, supjxise, that the mysteries 
were the oHrt|)ring id bigotry and pricHtcraft, and 
that they originatixl in Kgyjit, the native land of 
idolatry. In that country the yiriehthoo^l ruled 
predoniinunt. I’lic kings weiv engrafted into 
their body Indore they could ascend the throne, 
'riiry were jHWrtC-^Kcd of u third jinrt of all the 
laud of I’gypt. 'J 'he sacerdotal function wascdii- 
fmed t4> te. tribe, and was transmitted uiiulieiK 
able ‘fr. . father to son. All the C>rieiitals, huj 
more e*.) eeially the Kgv[>tians, delighted in my»> 
teriouH and allegorical doctrines, Kvery maxim 
of inor.diTy. e\ery tenet of theology, every dogma 
of nhilowqmy, was wrapt U[) in a Veil of allegory 
anil mysticism, 'rius propensity, no doubt, con- 
.s[>ired with avarice and anihirioii to flih[Hwc them' 
to a dark and mysterious system of religion. Bo- 
siile.rt, the Egyptians were a gloomy race of men { 
they delighU'd in darkness aiirl solitude; 7’hc sa- 
cred rites were generally celehrnteil with melarw 
choly airs, weeping, and lamentation. Thi^ 
gloomy and unsocial bia.rt of mind innst Im^e stk 
niulateil tlieni to a congejiial moile of worsliip. 

MYSTH-S, a sect diMinguislaid by their pro- 
fessing pure, sublime, niul [.n'rlert devotion, with 
an entire dl^irlterested love of (iixl, free from alJ 
selfish coriBulerations. The authors of this my^ 
tic mdence, which sprung up towards the done of 
the third ceaturv, arc not known; hut the prin- 
ci] lies from wliic'h it w’hb formed are manitest. Its 
first promoters proceetJeil from the known doctrine 
of the J^Uitonic school, which was also ado^ited by 
(^rigen and his discijiles, th.il the divine nature 
was diilusctl through all human souls ; or that the 
faculty of reason, from which proceed the health 
and vigour of the mind, w'aa an emanathgi from 
GihI into the human soul, and comprehended in • 
it the principk^ and elements of all truth, human 
and divine. They denied that men could,. by la- 
bour or study, excite this celestial flame in their 
breasts; and therefore they disallpro^ cd highly of 
the attempts of those who, by definitions, otislrd^t 
theorems, and profound spe'mlations, endeavoured ' 
to form distinct notions of truth, and to discover 
its hidden nature. On the eoniniry, t.icy main- ^ 
tained that silenct*, tranquillity, repose, and soli- 
tude, accomfianied with such acts as might tend ta 
extenuate and exhaust tho body, were the mcana 
by which the hidden and internal word was ea- 
rlted to uAxIuta; its latent virtues, and to instruct 
tiK'ii in the knowledp? of divine tilings. For thus 
they reasoned: — Those who behold with a'^nobla 
contempt all human affairs ; who turn away Httnr 
cyea from terrestrial vanities, and shut nil the 
aven'. s of tlie oult^d senses agafinijl the^onti- * 
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^ {nfluencM of a materia] worid, must noeea- 
Ainfy return to God when the spirit is thus dism- 
"paged from the iiuf^Hments that prevented that 
naupy union ; and in tliis blessed fniino they not 
only enjoy Ihcxpreanble raptures from thrir com- 
/ tnunioo With tho Supreme Being, but are also in> 
vested with thc'inrstimahle priviiege of contem ^ 
plating truth undisguised and uncorrujited in its 
native purity, while others behold it in a vitiated 
and delusive form. 

The number of the Mystics increased in the 
fourth century, under the influence of the Greidan 
fanatic, who gave himself out for Dionysius the 
.X^dUeopagito disciple of St. Paul, and prohobly 
lived jiliout this period ; and by pretending to 
higher degrees ot perfivtion tliaii other t'hris- 
tians, and praclisiag greater ausleritv, their cause 
painWl ground; especially in the eastern provinces, 
in the nfU» century. A e^ipy of the pretended 
works of Dionysius was sent by Pulbus to Lewis 
the Meek, in the year R*il, wliicli kinjlle<l the only 
flame of mysticism in the western pn^vincesi, and 
filled the Latins with the most enthusiastic admi- 
ration of this new religirm. In the twelfth cen- 
tury these MvBtjes took the lead in their iiiethcti 
of expounding the Scriptures. In the thirteenth 
century they were the mi^t formidable antugonists 
of the schoolmen ; and, towards the close of the 
fourteenth, many of them resided and pn»pagated 
their tenets almost in every iiart of Kurope. — 
They had, in the fifteenth century, many jiersons 
•of distiriguislifyl merit in their nuinlief; and in 
• the sixteenth amturv, previous to the Refonna- 
tion, if any sparks of real piety subsisted under 
tjie des{K)tic empire of siijs^rstition, they were 
only U> lie found among the Mystics. 1 no cele- 
brated Mndaine Bourignon, and the nniiiible bV- 
nelon, archbwhop of Carnlmiy, were of this aect. 
Dr. Haweis, in sfH’akin^ of the Mystics, rhundi 
History, vol. iii. p. 17, tiius observes t “Among 
those called M ystics, 1 arn persuaded some were 
found who loved God out of a pure heart fer- 
vently ; and though they were, ruiieujcd and re- 
vih?d for proiKising a disintemst-edness of love 
^without other motives, and as professing to 
feel ill the enjovnu'ut of the, lemi^r itself an 
abundant reward, their holy and heavenly con- 
versation will carry a stamp of nml religion 
/ upon it.’» 

As tho late Rev. William Law, wlio was born 
in 16S7, iiuikes a distinguished figure among the 
modem Mystics, a brief account of the outliftef 
^ of Ilia Bysb3m uisiy, pcrhajis, be entertaining to 
some readt'fs. He supposed tlwit the material 
world was tlie very region which originally hc- 
lon^crto the fallen angels. At lengln the light 
anif spirii of Ood entered into the chaos, and 
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turneil the angels^ ruined kingdom Into a fiomilSaa 
on earth, Gtnl then crested man, and plarec) Mm 
there. He was made in the image of tho triune 
God, a living mirror-of tho divine nature, formed to 
enjoy conminnian with Falhei\ Son, and Holy 
Ghost, and live on earth as the angels do in Hoi^ 
ven. He was endowed with inimortalitv, ao tigil 
the oloinents of this outward world could not havo 
any |)ower of acting on his body j but by his fall 
he. changed the Kglit, life, and Spirit of Gotl for 
the light, life, anA^spirit^of thtf world, He (UimI 
the very clay of his transgression to all the infltip 
ences and operations of the Spirit of upon 
him, as we die to the influences of this world 
when the soul leaves the body; and #11 the influ- 
ences and n;ierations of the elements of this life 
were ofien ii^ him, os they were in any animal, 
at his birth into this world : ne liecame an eartlily 
•creature, subject to thf^dominion of this outwanl 
world, and%tood only in the highest rfink of #ni- ^ 
mills. But the goodness of Gi3 would pot leave ' 
man in this condition; redemption from it was 
imnuNliiitelv granted, and the bruiser of tlic ser- 
jieiit brought the light, life, and fijiirit of heaven, 
oiiie more into the niimim nature. All men, In 
consequence of the redemption of Christ, have hi 
them the. first sfiark, or soeil, of the divine life| as 
n treasure hid in the centre of our soiils^ to bring 
forth, by degrees, a new birth of that life which 
was lost in psmdise. No son of Adam can lie lost, 
only by turning away from the Saviour within 
him. The only religion which can save us, must 
be tliat which cun raise tlie light, life, and Spirit 
of (^1 in our souls. Nothing can enter into tho 
vegetable kingdom till it have the vegetable life in 
it, or be a memlvr of tho animal kingdom till it 
have the omirnoJ life, Thus all nature joins with 
tho Gospel in affirming that no man can Ontet 
’into the kingdom of heaven till the licavenly life 
is born in him. Nothing can bo our righteous^ 
ness or n*covery but the divine nature of Jesus 
Christ derived to our souls. lxvw'» Idfr ; Lait's 
Spirit of Prayrr and Appcaif hau^B Spirii qf 
IjOtr. and on Rranx/eration, 

MY1’ [lOLOu Y, in its original import, ligxri- 
fies any kind of fabulous doctrine. In its more 
appropriated sense, it means those fabulous de* 
tails eA)nceming the objects of worship, which 
were invented and propagated by men who lived 
in the early sgt^s of the world, and by tfiom tmiM- 
mitted to succeeding generations, oitbcT by writ* 
ten records or by oral tradition. See articlea 
Heathkm, Pauanism, and Go/e's GeuW of thtt 
Gentiles, a work calculated to show that tho 
pagan philosophers derived their most MibUme 
sentiments from the Scripturea. Bryant $ Syt" 
iem qf Ancient Mythology, 
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NAME QP GOD. 1% this terra wc ar« to 
understand,— I . God himself, PsoL ^x. 1. — 
2 l His tides peeutiar to himself, Exod. iii. 13, 
14.—^. His word, Paul* v. 11; Acts fit. 1.5. — 
' 4. His works^ Psal. viii. 1.— 5. His worship, 
Ez^d. jsx. 91.—^ Plk perfection^ and excei- 
teoccs, Exod • xrxiv, 6 ; John xvii. 3G.— The 
* pT9pertie9*0T qualiiieB qf this name are these j 
1. A'gkwioui iMune, PsaWlxril 17.— ‘J. Tian- 
.fcenilcnt anil iiie.ompifRible,/Rcv. xit. ’C — 

■ .* . . " W ^ ^ 


3. Powerful, Phil. ii. 10. — 4. Holy and*re,ve- 
rend, Psal. cxi.9. — 5. Awful to the wicked. — 
6. PerMtual, Isa. Iv.“l3w Cruderts Concord^ 
ance; Hannam's Anal. Comp. p. 20. 

NATIVITY OP CHRIST. The WrtlCfir 
oar Saviour was exactly as predicted by the pro- 
phecies of the Old Tisstament, Isa. viC I4i Jnr. 
xxxi. 22. He was bom of a virgin of tho hoiiie 
of David, atul Of the tribe of Jodah, Mtdliicw 
i; Luke i.^. IDs coming into the worki was 

2 A 2 
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after the manner of other nftm, though hie gene- 
ration and (inception Were extraordinair. The 
place of h» birth waa Bethlehem, Mic.^v. 2; 
Matt. ii. 4. 6 ; where his parents were wonder- 
fully conducted by ProvitTence^ Luke ii. 1, 7. — 
The time of his birth was foretold by the pro- 
phets to bo before the sceptre or civil govern- 
jKont defmrted from Judah, Gen. xlix. 10; Mai. 
iii. 1; Hag. ii. C, 7, 0; Dan. ix. 24; but the 
Rxact year of his birth is not agreed on by chro- 
nologers, but it was about the tour thousandth 
yea( of the world; nor can the season of the 
ycor, the month, ond day in which he was horn, 
he ascertained. The Egyptians placed it in 
January; Wagenseil in February; Bochart, in 
March ; some, mentioned by Clement of Alex- 
andria, in April; others, in May; Epiphanius 
speaks of some who placed it in 'June, and of 
others who supposed it to have licen in July; ^ 
Wogenst^il, who was not sure of Fclirjay, fixe^l 
it })robably in August; Lightfuot, on the nftiH^nth 
of September; ^iiligor, Casaulsm, and Calvi- 
siuH, in October; othprs iiiNovemlicr; and the 
Latin Church in December, it does not, how- 
ever, appear probabio that the vulgar accoUT\£ is 
right ; the circumstance of the shepherds watch- 
ing their flocks by night, agrees not with the win- 
ter season. Dr. Gill thinks it was more likely in 
autumn, in the month of September, at the feast of 
tabi^rnacles, to which there seems some reference 
in John i. 14. The Scripture, however, aasurcs 
us that it wus in the **J\ilnes8 of Gal. iv. 

4 ; and, indeed, the wisdom of God is evidently 
displayed os to tlio time when, as well as the end 
fur whichj Christ came. 

It was in a time when the world stood in need 
of such a Saviour, and was best prepated for re- 
ceiving him. “ About iho time of Christ’s ap- 
pearance,” says Dr. Roliertson, “ there prevailed 
a general opinion that the Almighty would send^ 
forth some eminent messenger to communicate a 
more perfect discovery of his will to mankind. 
The ingnity of Christ, the virtues of his charac- 
ter, the ^lory uf his kingdom, and the signs of 
his coming, were dcscriM by the ancient pro- 
phets with the utmost perspicuity. Guided by 
the sure word of prophecy, the Jews of that age 
concluded the period predetermined by GixJ to be 
then comiilcted, and that the promised Messiah 
would suudenly appear, Luke li. 25 to 38. Nor 
were those expectations peculiar to the Jews. 
By their dis^iersions among so many nations, by 
their conversation with the learned men among 
the heathens, and the translation of their inspired 
writiri<n 'into a language almost universal, the 
princifues of their religion were spread oil o\or 
the East ; and it became the common belief that 
a Prince would arise at that time in Judea, who 
^ should change the face of the world, and extend 
"his em])iTc from one end of the earth to the 
Other. Now had Christ been rafnVfcstcd at a 
mote early period, the world would not have been 
prrpaied to meet him with tho same fondness 
sseal ; had his appearance been put off for 
• laiiy oopsidcrablo tinH% men’s expectations would 
have begun to languish, and tho warmth of 
dosiNL from a delay «f gratifleation, might have 
cooled and died awi^. 

Tho birth of Christ was also in the fulness of 
time, if we consider tho then jadUical state of the 
w%’ld. The world, in the most sarly vfas 
tUvided inth small independent stat^ oi&ring. 
306 
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from each other in language, manners, laws asid'i 
refigion. The shock of so many opposite^iifle* 
rests, the interfering of so many contrary vic«^* 
occasioned the roost violent convulsions and die- 
orders ; perpetuid disco^ sobsisted between these 
rival states, and hostility and bloodshra never 
Cicased. Commerce had not liitherto united man 
kind, and opened the communication of one ra- 
tion with another : voyages into remote countriJIi 
were very rare; m#*n mo>ed in a narrow ci/cic, 
little acfpiaintcd with any tiling beyond the limits 
of their oWn small territory. At lost the Roman 
anfoition undertook tho arduous enterprise of 
conquering the world : They trod ‘down , 
kingdoms^ according to Darners prophetic de^ 
scription, by their exceeding stren^^f they 
devoured the whole earthy Dan. vii. 7, How- 
ever, by enslaving the world, they civilized it, and 
while they ojipreHscd mankind, they united th^ 
together; the same laws were every whore esta- 
blished, and the same languages understood; 
men approachi'd nearer to one another in senti- 
ments anti manners, and the intercourse between 
the most distant corners of the earth was rendered 
secure a ^d agrecaide. Satiated With victon", the 
first 611 ,u'roTB abaiuloncd all thoughts of new. 
conquef’N: peace, an unknown blessing, was 
enjoyed through all that vast empire ; or, if a 
slight war was waged on an outlying and barba- 
rous fruntier, far from distnrhinff the tnniquillUy, 
it 8<*arcely drew the attention of mankind. The 
disciples of Christ, thus favoured by the union, 
and peace of the Roman empire, executed their 
cuiiunission with great advantage. The success 
and rapidity with which they diiTused the know- 
ledge of his name over tho world are astonbliin^. 
Nations were aow accessible which funner^ had 
bc^n unknown. Under this situation, into wlftch 
the providence of God hud brought the world, the 
joyful sound in a few years reached those remote 
comers of the earth into which it could not other- 
wise have penetrated for many agi^ Thus tho 
Roman ambition and bravery paved the wav, and 
prepared tho world for the reception of the Chris- 
tian doctrine.” 

If we consider the stato of the world with ro> 
gard to ‘tnoralsy it evidently appears tliat thi 
coming of Christ was at the most appropriate 
time. “The Romans,” continues our author, 

I by suMuing the world, lost their own lilauty. 
Many vices, engendered or noorisheJ by pros- 
I perity, delivered them over to tho vilest race of 
I tyrants that evet« afflicted or disgracod human 
I nature. The colours are not too strong which 
i the apostle employs in drawing the character of « 

; that i^e. See Eph. iv. 17, 19. In this time 
I universal corruption did the wisdom of God mani- 
fest the Christian revelation to Ihe world. Wbat 
; tho wisdom of men could do for the encourage-.^ 
Iinent of virtue in a corrupt world had l^n tried^ 

I daring several ^es, and all human de\ices were 
! found by experience to be of very small avail ; so 
that no juncture coul4 be more proper for pub- 
lishing aieligion, which, indepcndei^ of human 
laws and%8titutum8k explains the principles of 
morals with admirable perspicuity, and enforces 
the pracUoe of them by most persuasive argu 
ments.” ^ • 

The wisdom of God will still further appear in 
tlie time of Christ’s coming,^ if we oonsiuer tho 
world with regard to hs retigioue Tho 

Jews seem to hale deeply ti|ictured with 
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: niMT^itioQ. Delighted with the ceremonial pra- 
aftriptione of the la% th^ utterly neglected Uxc 
• inonJ. While the Fhamieea undermined reli- 
gion, on the one hand, by their vain traditiona 
and ^Hgetclvd interpretationa of the law, the Sad- 
duceea denie<l the immortality of the and 
overturned the doetrine of future rewurda and 
puniahments ; so that between them the know- 
^dge and pi»wer of true relimon were entirely 
leatroyed. But the deiilurdbUs Mtuation of the 
heathen world called still more loudly for an im- 
mediate iiiterix)8al of the divine htind. The 
.characters of their heathen dcitieBwere infantma, 
‘< 4 a^d their religious W4)rship consisted frequently 
'in tlie vilest and most Khaineful rites. According 
to the apostle’s ol)S(‘rvation, tliey were in all 
things too superstitious. Stately temples, ex 
pensive sacriilcrs, pompous cx'rcraouios, magnitl 
cent festivals, with all tne other circumstances of^ 
show and splendour, were the objects which false*! 
relimon presented to its votaries ; but just notions 
of God, obedience to his moral laws, purity of 
heart, and sanctity of life, were not once men- 
tioned as ingnulionts in religious service. Rome 
adopted the goth of almost every nation whom 
•she had conqucrwl, and opened her temples to 
the grossest superstitions of the most luirbamtis 
people. Her fixilish heart lycing darkened, she 
changed the glory of the unexyrruptihle C^J into 
an imago imulc like to corruptible man, and to 
birds, and four-footed beasts, and creqiing things, 

• Roni. i. ‘21, 2d. No period, therefore, can be 
mentioned when instructions would have In^in 
more seasonable and lu'ccssary an<l no wemder 
that those who were looking for salvation should 
joyf^^lly exclaim, “ Blessed be the Lord God of 
Israel, ’for ho hath visited and redeemed his 
people,” 

The nativity of Christ is celebrated among us 
on the twenty-fifVh day of Docemlier, and divine 
service is {X'rfonned in the church, and in many 
places of Worship among Dissenters ; but, alas ! 
the day, we fear, is more generally profiined than 
improved. Inste4ul of lieing a season of real de- 
votion^ it is a season of great diversion. The 
luxury, extravagance, intcm^yerancc, obscene ulea^ 
aures, and dninkcrmess that alyound, are BtriKin|^ 
proofs' of the immoralities of the age. *' it is 
matter of just complaint,” says a divine, ” that 
such irregular arfd extravagant things are at thb 
time ctimmonly done by many who call them- 
selves Christians ; as if, because* the Son of God 
was at this- time made maru, it were fit for men to 
make themselves beasts.'* Mamie's Dissertation 
tm the Birth of Christ ; Lavdner^a Cred. yyart 
L vol.'ii. p. 796, 963; Gilts Body of Divinity^ 

. OP Incarnation; Bhhop Imw's Theory of Reli- 
gion j* Or. Robertson's admirable Sermon on the 
i Situation of the World at Christ's Appearance ; 
Edwards's Redemption^ p. 313, 316 ; Robinson's 
Claude^ vol. i, p. 276, 317 ; John Edwardtfs Sur- 
vey (fall the Dispensationa and Methods qf Re- 
iijrtbnf chap. 13, vol. i. * 

NATURE, the essential properties of a thing, 
or that by wlueh it is distingiiished from oil 
olhen. It ia used also, for the systtin of the 
\jrorid, andtheCrtiatorof iti the aggir gate nowera 
of the hurnnn body, and comifKai sense, Rom. L | 
SR ^ ; 1 Oor. XL 14. Th« word, is also U8*\) in 1 
feferenoe to a variety of other obiects, which we 
. ahall 'here CnutnenUe. 1. The Divine nature is 


not any ex*tf;rnid fc 
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[orn or 


but his glory* 


^NAZARITES * 

©xcellencyj and [yeffeetiom^ peculiar tohhnnlR-^ 
S. Human nature signifies the stnte^ propevtiea^ 
and p^liarities of mail. — .3. Oood nature fa a 
disposition to iiioase, and is ex)ntpuundcd of kind* 
ness, forbearance, forgiv^neso^ anH self-demal.-*- 
4. The law of nature is the will of God rebting 
to human actions j^unded in the mond difpBr* 
ences of things. Some .undotsUind it In a mare 
comprehensive sense, as signifying those stated 
orders by which sli the parts of &e material world 
arc governed in their several motions and opera- 
tions. — 5. The li^ht of nature does not ^nsiat 
merely in those uleas which heathens ha^e ac- 
tually attained, but those which are prAientcd to 
men by the works of creotion, ond wnich, by the 
exertion of reason, they may obtnfti, if they be 
desirous of n'tiiining Uod in their mind. See 
RELMiiOM.-Mi. By the dictates of no/ure, with re- 
mnl to right and waong, we understAnd those 
riiings which H])pear to the mind to be natural, 
fit, or reasonable. — 7. The state of nature iaTthat 
in wliich men have not by mutual engageuients, 
implicit or express, entered into eommunities. — 
H. Depraved nature is tliut corruut state in which 
og mankind are born, and whicti inclines tliem 
to ^il. 

NAZARENKS, Christians conveiijwl from 
Judaism, whose chief error consisted in defending 
the necessity or ex[yexlieney of the works of the 
law, and who obstinately adhered to the uraetj^o 
of the Jcwisli ceremonies. Thi? name of Naza- 
renes, at firsb, liad nothing odious in it, and it was 
often given to the first ( /bristiona. 'I'hc fathers 
fnxjpently mention the Gospel of the Nazaieries 
which differs nothing from that of St. Matthew 
which was either in Hebrew or Syriac^ for the 
use of the first converts, but was afterwards cor- 
rupted bv4ho Ebipnites. 'I'hcse Naziirones (pre- 
served their first Gospel in its primitive punty. 
Some of them were still in lx*iiig in the tunc of 
St. J'erome, who does not reproach them with 
any errors. They were very zealous observers 
of the law of Moses, but held the traditions of the 
rharisecs in very great contempt, 
i The word Nazar one was given to Jesus Christ 
and his discijdcs ; and is commonly taken in a 
sense of derision and contempt in such authors as 
have written against (Christianity. 

NA5VA RITES, those under the oncient larr 
who made a vow of olisorving a more than ordi- 
nary Jegree of purity, os Samson and John the 
Baytrst. Tlie Naza riles engagwl by a vow to 
abstain from wine and nllintoxuuitin!? liquors; to 
let their hair grow without cutting or shaving 
not to enter into any house that was {polluted by 
having a dead corisjc in it j nor to be present at 
any funeral. And if by cWlUisc any one should 
have died in their presence, they li^an a^rain tho 
whole ceremony oi their fionsecratioTi anu Naxa- 
rifesliip. — This ceeemonV generally lostci^eight 
days. sometfltDes a moiitn, and soinetimi^ their 
whole Uvea. When the time dt their Noxarito- 
siiip^'was Bocompiisbed, the pricbl brought the 
person to the door of the temple, who thwoffered 
to the Lord a he-lsmb fora burnt-ofl'ering, a aha- 
lamb for an expiatory: saoriCee, aiid a ram for a 
poae4^-ofrmng. They offcind likewHe loeverHod 
cakes, with’ win® pocessary for tlie libatUte 
After all this was saerifired and offoi^ to fMt 
Lonl, tho ]iriest os aonie otlwir person, shaved thm 
head of the Nazarite at ihcdoor of tho tabemaclo. 
and hamt his hair* throwing it upon 'thcsfiiio of 
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tlie alter. Then the priest fwtt Into the hand of 
Che Nazarite the shouliter of the ram roasted, with 
« loaf and a cake, which the Nazarite, returning 
into the hands of the priest, he offered them to the 
Lord, liflinff them up in the presence of the Na> 
zarite. And from this time he nfight again drink 
wine, his Nazariteship being now accomplished. 
N^imb. vi. j Amos, iL 1|, 18. 

Those that made a vow of Nazariteship out of 
Palestine, and could not come to the temple when 
their vow was expired, contented themseh‘#K with 
observing the abstinence re<|uired by the law, and 
after Sfihat, outting their hair in the place where 
they wew : as to the offerings and sacrifices pre- 
scribed by Most^s, which were to l)e offered at the 
temple by them^lvc«'. or by others for them, they 
deferred this tilfthey could have a convenient o|> 
portunity. Hence it was thgt 8t. Pr.ul, being at 
Corinth, and having niadg a vow of a Nazarite, 
hatl his hair cut off at (^ciirhrcu, and nut off ful- 
filliifg the rest of his vow till he should arrive at 
Jerusalem, Arts xviii. IR Wlam a person found 
that he was not in a condition to make a vow of 
Nazaritealiip, or had not h>isure to perform the 
ceremonies nelonging to if, he contented himself 
by contributing to Uie ex}M‘nse of the saeiifice 
and olferings of thiise that had made and fulfilled 
this vow j and by this mi'tins he became a par- 
taker in the merit of such Nazaritc.ship. When 
St. Paul came to Jerusnlem, in the year of 
Christ fvi, the apostle St. James the Less, with the 
other brethren, said to him (Arm xxi. 23, 24,) 
that, to ouiet the minds of tlie converted .Tews, 
who had been informed that he every where 
nreachod up the entire alK)lition of the law of 
Moses, he ought to join himself to four of the 
faithful who nad a vow of Nazariteship upon 
them, and contribute to the charge of the cere- 
mdliy at the ak|^ng of their heads ; by which 
the new convt^ would wreeivo that he con- 
tinued to keep the law, and that what they bad 
heard of him was not true. 

NECESSARIANS, an appellation which 
may bo given to all who maintain that moral 
agents act from necc^ity. See next article, and 
MATKaiALISTS. 

NECESSITY^ whatever is done by a cause 
or power that is irresistible, in which sense it is 
opposed to freeilom. Man is a -nereesaiy agent, 
it oil his actions l)e so detcrinim^ by the causes 
preceding each action, that not one past action 
could possibly not have come to pot^ or have 
been otherwise than it hath lieen, nor one future 
actioD can possibly not conic to pass, or be other- 
wise thau it shall be. On the other hand, it is 
asscr^, that he is a fVee agent, if ho bo able at 
any time, umler the causes and eiroumstances he 
then is, to do different things j or, in other words, 
if he be not unavoidably detennined in every 
point of time by The eireumstances he is in, 
and the causes he is under, to do aify one thing 
he does, and not possibly to do amr other thing. 
Whether man is a necessary or a free agent, is a 
OQcstion which has been deliated by wriu^rs of the 
sM eminence. Hobbea, GoUinacHume, Ldiv 
Qite, Kaims, Hartl^, Priestley, T^wonlst Crom- 
bii^ Toplady, and Belahani, have written on the 
aide of AC^cessity: while Clarke, King, Law, 
Reid, BuUfr, Pnee, Bi^ant, Wollaston, Horsley, 
Beattie, Bmgory, and Butterwortb, have written 
against ik \To state all their argmuente in this 
place, wouM take up too much room; suffice it ta 
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NECROMANCY . .Is 
say, that the Anti-necessarians suppose that tbs 
doctrine of necessity charges God as the autiwf 
of sin; that it takes away the freedom of the will^ 
renders man unaccountable, makes sin to be no 
evil, and morality or virtue to be nqtgoocl; 
eludes the use of means, and is of the irmst 
gloomy tendency. The Necessarians deny these 
to be legitimate consequences, and oljser^'e that 
the Deity acts no more immorally in dpcreeing- 
vicious actions, than in permitting all thewe ir- 
regularities which he could so ea-sily ha\e pre- 
vented.' The difficulty is the same on each hy- 
iwtkosis. All necessity, say they, tloth not take 
away freedom. The actions of a man, may 
ofie and the same time fri‘e and necAMssary too. It 
was infallibly certain that Judas would l-etray 
Christ, yet he did it voluntarily. Jesus Christ 
necessarily became man, and died,«et he acted 
freely. A good man doth naturally and necea- 
‘sarily love his children, yet voluntanly. It is part 
of the hauptneHs of the blessed to love God un- 
rliahgeabiy, yet freely, for it would not be their 
happiness if done by compulsion. Nor does it, 
siiys the Nt'ccssarian, render man unaccountable., 
since the Divine Bring docs no injury to his ra- 
tional icuJties; and man, as his creature, is an- 
sweru It, to him; besiiles, he has a right to do 
what lie will with his own. That necessity cU»th 
not render actions less morally goo»l, is evident ; 
for il necessary virtue be neither mc)rtil nor praise- 
worthy, it will follow that Got! hiintw'lf is not a 
moral l>eing, because he is a necessary one : and 
the obedience of Christ cannot be good, lK>ettuse 
it was necessary. Further, say they, necessity 
docs not preclude the use of incan.s ; for mcana 
are no less ai^inted than the end. It was or- 
dained that Cnrist should Ix} delivered u^ to 
death ; but he could not have been 1x4 rayed with- 
out a betrayer, nor crucified xvithout orueificrs. 
That it is not a gloomy-doctrine, they allege', be- 
en ufic nothing can be more -consolatory than to 
believe that all things are under the direction of 
an all-wise' Being ; that his kingdom ruleth over 
nil, and thnC he d6th all things well. So far 
from its being inimical to happiness, they sup()Oso 
there con be''no solid true happiness without the 
bedief of it ; that it insjnrcs gratitude, excites 
confidence. ' teaches resignation, proelucea hu- 
mility, ami draws the Boiilto God. It is also ob- 
served, that to deny necessity is to deny the fore- 
knowledge of God, and to wrest the sceptre from 
the hand of the Creator, and to place that ca- 
pricious and undefinable principle — tlie acll-de- 
termining power of man, u^ion tne throne of the 
universe. Beside, say they, the Scripture places 
the doctrine beyond "all doubt. Job xxiii. 14 ; 

xxxiv. 21); Prov. xvi. 4; Is.xlv. 7i Actsxiii.48; 
Epb. i. 11 ; 1 These. Hi. 3 ; Matt x. 21), 30. x,rii|. 
7 ; Luke xxiv. 26 ; John vi. 37. See the works 
of the above-mentioned writers on the subject; and 
articles Materiamsts, and Predrsti nation. 

NECROLpGY, formed of dead, and 
xty-of, discourse, or enumeration t a book anciently 
kept in churches and monasteri^ wherCin werer 
roistered the benefactors of the same, the time 
or their dofths, and the days of their roromeimv 
ration ; as also the deaths of the priory abbotix < 
religious canons^ Sic, This was otherwise ijatleo 
calendar titid obrUuofy, •' 

NECROMANCY, the art of revealing fulnro 
events, by oouvernng wiUi the dead. • See Divi- 
nation. . \ f 
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' ' neology or NEOLOGISM, the ninne 

^ .given to a ayetem of spurious theology, which, 
jjfllthin the luat fifty vcara has sprung up in Pro* 
/mtfuU Gcunany, and been extensively spread by 
ipeanHof tne writings of many^of the. most dis- 
tiuguishcd professors, biblical critics, and pro- 
found scholars iif that coiintrv in the present age. 
^BThcy freiiuently go under the deiioiuination of 
RalionaliittSy from their professing a great reve- 
rence fur tile principles of kianan reason in all 
thcologu^l B|)eculatioris, andjnnking revelation eii- 
tij^l.y subonlinate to the decisions of tliis 
. Xv ilhin us. The outline of their sidieine is this : — 
^BTliat the moral contents of the Bible are a reve- 
lation from G(k 1, in the same si'tiso in which all 
iutcllcctuai proficiency and practical improve- 
ments are gi{ts of Divine Providence : That the 
book of GcMiesis is a cxillection of the earliest tra- 
ditions concerning the origin and jirinicval history* 
of the human race, containing some facts, hut 
mingled with much allcgury, mythologv, and 
fable : That the institutions of the Israelitish na- 
tion were the ingenious inventions of Moses and 
his coadjutors, the claim of a divine original hav- 
ing Ix'cii assuMii'd to obtain the credit and obc- 
**dience of a burhanius jwojile : That the propliets 
were the bnnls and patriotic leadt‘rs of their cotin- ‘ 
try, wariiUMl v'lth the love of virtue, roust'd Iw the 
iiiBpirution of genitia, using the name of the 
Lord to arouse the torpid, anti having no other 
insight into tuturitv than the conjectures sug- 
gested by deep fxillticul views and access to tlic 
«x;rets of camps and c^tbinets : Tliat Jesus was 
one of the lH»st and wisest of men, jHawessing u 
/itoculiar genius, and an elevation of soul far above 
nisHgt' and nation : That seeing hiscouiUryiut'n 
sunk in ignorance and su()crstttion, and apprixtHl 
of the depravity of the idolatrous nations, he 
fomieti the toiict‘ption of a pure, eimple, and ra- 
tional religion, louiidtHl on the Unity of the God- 
head. enjoining univcrsiU virtue, having as few 
positive d(K-tnnos and outward institutions as ijos- 
atble, and therefore adaptetl to all 'times aiiu all 
^ countries : That in onler to accomplish his pur- 

* JKMC the more readily and safely, he enterfHl iiito a 
temporary comprunuse with the popular opinions 
and phraseology, assuming to be the Mcosiuh 
whom the nation expecti'd, and apfilyiiig to hirn- 
w^\£ various ji^ssages ot the prophets, such os 
were calculated Uj excite the highest vencratitm : 
That by su|XTior natural scietice, and by dexter- 
ously availing himself of fortunate coincidences, 
he iinpri'ssi'd the bulk of the jx'Ojde with the be- 
lief of his possessing BUi>ernatunil powers; an 
artiftee very excusable on account oi its benevo- 
lent anti virtpous motive : That by the envy, re- 
venge, and selfish [lolicy of the Jewish (xx^lesias- 

leaders, he was condemnixl to die ; that he 
^ was fastened (o a cross, hut (in consoi^uence, per* 
l^ps, of previous luaiiaoement hy some friemls in 
power, ) was not mortally hurt ; that ho was token 
mwu ill a swoon, and laid in a cool and secludod 
recess within a roc^ where, by the skill and care 
of his friends, animation was restonxl : That 
when recovered, be ^nceited mwur|;» with hb 
^confidential ad^reats for carrying on his noble 
Wd mnerous views j that from a secure retire^ | 
numC knoegi only to a few of his disciplei^ he 
difdbted their dperations; and that in a Mrsonol | 
iDtcryie^ near Dunaoctis^ he had the admurable 

* oddiew to-condliate uSf Tarsus, and persmufo 

< him to join the oausemth w the weight of bb 
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talents : he probably lived many years Ihthb 

happy rclimment, and. before hb death, hod the 
pleasing of knowing tliat his moral system was 
extensively receiveii, Ixith by Jews and by mea 
of other iinlioiw: That this religiiui, though a 
human contrivance, is the liest and most useAii 
for the general happi/ifss of mankind, and Iho^ 
fore ought to Iv suujKirUd andttaught, at Wst till 
the prevalence of plnlosojihicol morality shall ren- 
der It no longer netxlful. 

Such, in the main, is tlie sjstoin of tho German 
Neologists, although dmilitless, there are ^ades 
of difierenee, and inodifiealions of belbf| which 
it would lie endless to specify ; as every now can- 
didate for notioi' in the theological sa'orld usually 
begins by hroacliing some new hy)X)thesis of 
error, oquHlhr extravagant with any thing that 
had preceded it. Tlij most celidmiUd supfiortors 
of this system, in some or other of its forms, are 
liellcveil A be, or lo have b*en, Paiiliis, Kickom, 
Kckerman, (.((HuMiius, author of the Hebrew Lexi- 
con, (iuhler, WegHcJieidor, Bri'tschneider, Van 
Heinert, of AinHlerdam, Schilling, the late dra- 
matist, and probably lli'inrichs, Niemeycr, and 
^hleicnnaclier. These writers have certainly 
renderiHi useful services lo llu: cause of liibllcm 
learning. In nuineroiip dinserlulions, essays, 
trealim's, and coiiuneiitaries, they have contri- 
buted materially to the illustration of many parts 
of the Srripttin's. Yil it is plain that men of 
such principles are utterly unfit to be our guides in 
the interpretation of the sucrid volume. And no 
greater scourgi* to the cause of truth could liefai 
our couiitiy than to liaie tiieir Ltixicons, Scho- 
lia, and Hormeneutics generally aiktpted hy tlm 
ymingergelass of tIuHilogiaris at the present day. 
See Pjclertic Review /or Juhh 18527. — B. 

Nl^ONOMlANS, m c^ill^yVoni the Greek 
v«oc, new, and ro^o(, law, signifying a new law, 
the condition whescof is iriifairli'ct, though sin- 
cere and |a*rsevcring ob’dieiice. 

Ni'oiioniiunisin seems Ui he on essential {lart* 
of the Arminbii system. “ The new covenant 
of grace which, through the medium of (Jhrbt*s 
death, the Fnthfnr made with men, consbts, 'ac- 
cording to this system, not in our keing justified 
hy faith, as it apprehends the rightcoiisneHs of 
t"hrii*t; but ill triiH, tlioi GinJ, abrogating the ex- 
action' of }ierfect legal obedience, reputes or oc- 
d'pts of faith itsrdt^ and the imperfect obedience 
of faith, instead ol the perfei't oliedience of tlia 
law, and graciously accounts them worthy of tho 
reword ol eternal life.” — Thb opinion was exa- 
mined at the syiKxJ of Durt, ana has been can^ 
vosimnI Uaweeii the Calvinists and Anniniaiis on 
various oct'osions. 

Towards the close of the soventsenth century 
a controversy was agitaUd amongst tiie Engibu 
Dissenters, in which the one side, who were par- 
tial to the svritings of Dr. Crisp, were charged 
with An/i'nomianwm, and the otner, who lavouri 
ed Mr. Baxter^ were accused of NeonombnblDf 
i>r. Daniel WiHiams, who was a principal, writer 
on what wasscalled the Neonomian s&d^ alter 
inanythings had been oaid, gives the follow^^ as 
B summary of hb fiiith in reference to th^ ftib- 
iects. — 1. God has eternally elected^ a cerlfilh de- 
finite number o£ med whom he wilt save 

by Chrbi in tbsi way prescribed the Gosi^ 
— These ve^ dect are not poraonilb jaitifiedi 
until they receive Chri^ apd ybld up tberoselvee 
to hini^ out they temain condBumea whilst un- 
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converted to Christ.— 3. By the ministry of the 
GoMprl there is a serious offer of fiarclon and glory, 
upon the teripi) of the Gogfiel^ to all that hear it ; 
and God then’by requites them to comply with 
Ific said terms.— ivlinisters oi^ght to use tln^se 
and other Gospel Ixmefits as motives, assuring 
men that if they believe they shall be Justified; 
if ';he/"tum to God, they Shall live; if tliey re- 
{lent, their sins shall lie blotted out ; and whilst 
they nrffkrt these duties, they c^annot have a \tcT- 
Honal interest in these respeelive htmclits.— 5. Tt 
is by 4}ie power of the Spirit of Cliri^t freely ex- 
erted, and not by the power (jf free-will, that the 
Gospel Incomes effectual for the conversion of 
any soul to t|^e obt\Uencc of faith. — fi, When a 
man believes, yet it is not that very faith, and 
much lc,ss any other work, the niutler of that 
righbHJUsness Ibr which a sinner is justified, i. c. 
entitled to pardon, lu’ccfitaiice and eterinil glorv, 
as righteous tn'fore God; and it is thf imputed 
righteousness of ^vhri^t alone, for whieh the Gos- 
gives the believer a right to these and all 
saving hlessings, who in this rcs^Krt is jubtified 
by (Mirirtt’s righteousness alone. By both this 
and the fiflh hend it aopeurs that all iKMistiiig U 
excluded, itrul we are Kave<l by fn;c grace. — 
7. Paith alone receive^ the Lord .Tesus and iiis 
righteousness, and the Buhjeei of this faith is a 
convinced, j)cnitent soul ; hence we are justilied 
by faitlx alone, and yet the imprudent are not 
forgiven. — 8. (.lod has freely proinisisi that all 
whom he pro<lestinated to salvation shall only 
savingly Ix’licvi', hut that ho by his jaiwer shall 
preserve them from u total or a Jiiuit apusiast /. — 
9. Yot the iH’lie^er, whilst ho ti*v<*s in this world, 
is to iHiss the time of lus sojourning here with 
fear, because his w'arfare is not acromiihstied, and 
that it is true that, if ho draw bnek, God will 
have no pleasure in him. AVliieh with the like 
Cautions God blos,seth as means to the saitits’ 
perseveranee, and these by minintera should he 
po urged. — 10. 'The law of iunoeoneo, or mond 
law, is so ill force still, as tliat every precept there- 
of constitutes duty, even to the believer: every 
breach thereof is a sin de.'-crviiig of death : this 
law binds death by its cur.se on every unbeliever, 
and the righteousness for or by which we are 
jiHtifieil liefore GckI, is a righteousness (at least) 
adequate to that l.ivv which is Christ's alone 
righteousness j and this so imputtnl to the be- 
liever as that Gotl deals judicially with him ac- 
cording thereto. — 11. Yet such is the gr4cc of 
the Gospel, tliat it promisi'th in and by Christ a 
freedom from the curse, forgiveness of sin, and 
ekTual life, to every sincere TH'lievcr ; which pro- 
mise God will certainly perform, notwithstauuii'.g 
the threatening of the law.” 

J)r. Williams maintains the conditionality of 
the covenant of grace; but admits with D^ Owen^ 
who alyo uses the term condition^ Uiat ‘,,‘Chniit un- 
dertook that tliose who were to Ik* taken into this 
coveiuint should receive grace cniil»iiiig them to 
coimdy with the term.s ofi^ fulfil its conditions, and 
yield llii^ obedience which CJod required therein.” 

On this subject Dr. Willums Yurthcr says, 
*‘Tbe (lueation is not whether the first (^viz. re- 
generating) grace, by which wc are ensued to 
perform the condition. Iw absolutely given. This 
1 afiirin, though that lh> disjjenaed oidioarily in a 
due Use of means, and in a way djaooantenancing 
idleness, and M enoourugoment ghen to the use 
4>f means.” 
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The following objection, among others, W& " 
made bv seveml ministers in 169*^ against Pft 
Wilirams's Gospel Truth Slated, <r*c. Tp 
supply th<? room of the moral law, vacated 
liim, he turns the Gosfsd into a new Itfw, iiC keep- 
ing of which we shall be justified for the sake of 
Christ’s righteousness, making qualifications and 
acts of ours adisfKioing subordinate righteousness, 
whereby we hecoma capable of being justified by 
Christ’s righteousness.” 

To this, among other things, he answers, 

“ The difli’Tence is not, 1. Wlulher the Gospel 
lie a^new law iu the SiK*iaian, Popish, or ArouJ ^ 
niafi sense. This 1 di*ny. Wor, ’2. Is faith, jCWK.'' 
any other grace or act of ours, any atonemeat for 
sin, satisfaction to justice, meriting qualification, 
or any part of that rightt'ousness for which wc 
are justified at Gtxl our Creator’s bar. This I 
<lcny in places innumerable. Nor, 3. Whether 
llic GosjKil lie a law more new than is implied in 
the first promist* to fallen Adam, projKised to 
Cain, and obeyed by Abi'l, to the difiereiicing 
him frtun his uulx'licving brother. This 1 deny. 

1. Nor whether the Gospel In- a law tliat allows 
sin, ’ en it iice.t“pt!> such ^rners as true, though 
sliorf r Mrfeetion, to Ije the eonditions of our 
|)ersi>o.d interest in the benefits purchast»d by 
Chri.'»f. This 1 deny. 5. Nor whether the Goa- 
|)el Ih; a law, the promisi's whereof entitle the 
f>erforniers of its conditions to the benefits as of 
diht. This 1 deny. 

“ The dillereiMT i.s, 1. Is the Gosjiel a law in 
this sense; viz. Gixl in (/hiist thereby command* 
eth sinners tt> rcjient of sin, and r<*ceive Christ 
by a true operative faitli, promising that thero- 
ujwniiiey snail Ik* united to him, justified by his 
righteousness, )>urdoned, and adopted ; and that, 
iicrsevermg in faitii and tru<* holiness, th(‘y shall 
ifc fiimlly saved ; also threatening that if any shnll 
die inqteiiitent, unlK*lie\ing, uiigodly, rejecters of 
his graec, they shail jM’iisli without relief, and 
endure sorer punishments than if tlif.se oilers hod 
not been naiue. to tlii'in ? — 2. Hath the Gospel a 
sanction, i. e. doth ('hrist therein enforce bis 
iTonuniindsof faith, rejx*ntance, and fJtTstiverance, 
i by the afori'said promises and tlm'atimings, aa 
I nh>tiv(*8 of our oliedience 1 Both these 1 aflirm, 
and they deny, saying the Gosja'l in the largest 
House is an alimdute promise without |)rm*[)t8 and 
conditions, and ii Gosih!! tl\n*at is a bull. — 3. Do 
the Gospel promises of liem fits to certain graces, 
and its threats that those lienefita Bhall be w'itli- 
lu'ld and the contrary evils inllicU'd for the neglect 
of such graces, render those graces the condition 
of our |)er50nal title to those benefits? — Tliisihey 
deny, and I aflirm,” ^c. 

It docs not ap|)eur to have been a question In 
this controversy, whether God in his w*ord com^ 
mands sinners to re{H*nt and believe in Christ 
nor whether he ptomises life to believers, ana 
threatens death to unlK*lievors ; hut whether it lie 
the Gospel under the form of a new law that thus 
commands or tbn*aiens, or Uio moral law on ita 
liehalf, and whether its proiiuac« to lielieving ren- 
I ders such l^lieving a coiHlition of the things pro* 

I loised. In^nother controversy, however, which i 
arose about forty years afterwards among ttm 
same deserqttion or people, it became ft question, 
whether did by hie word (cali-it law or Gfia* . 
pel) command uhregenerote einf^e Jo'reve^ 
and believe in Christy or to do any thing whiek ' 
it apirituatly good. Of tb^ who took.tlb0 af 
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, ftrmntiTe glJ<; of this question, one party attempt- 

to maintain it on the ground of the Gospel 
Ibeing a nerr law, consisting of ooininands, pro- 
S^aea, and threatenings, the tonne or conditions 
'x>rwrabh ^Tc repentance, faith, and sincere obe- 
^dicnce. But those who first engaged in the con- 
jliTwersy, though they allowed the encouragement 
^|o repent ana belicvt* to arise merely fmm the 
grace of the Goapelf yet coniddered the formal 
obligation to do as arising merely from the moral 
law, which, requiring supreme love to Gtal, re- 
gvur^s acquiescence in any revelation whi^ he 
/shall at any time make known. iyilsiu9*s fienir 
Kdwards on the H7/7, p. 220; Williattui^s 
Oosfrl Truth; Edwards' a ('ri^pianiam Un- 
masked; Chaunccy's NeonomtanLsm Unnuiakcd; 
Adams' a View of Jicligwns. 

NESTORIANS, the followers of Nestorius, 
the bishop of Coifklantinoiile, who livwl in tlia 
fifth century. They Ixilicvetl that in Christ there 
were not only two natures, but two js'rsons, or 
•»rerT«Tiit j of which the one W'as divini\ ijven 
the eternal word; and the other, which was hu- 
man^ was the mhi Jesus : that these Ivyo j)ersons 
had only one aspect; that the union U'tween the 
Son of God and the son of man was formed in 
the moment of the virgin’s conreiition, ami whs 
never to be disKoIv<*<l ; that it was not, howe\er, 
an union of nature dr of ]»erson, hut only of will 
and aflection. Nestoriu**, howoAt r, it is sub!, 
•lenied the lust position ; that ( 'hrist was there- 
fore to Ik* ran-fully <listiiiguishcd from Gml, who 
dwTit in him as in his temple; and that Maiy 
was to Ik* ralletl the mother of Christ, and not 
r the mother of Gml. 

^ue of the chief promoters of the Noc^riun 
cause was Harsuinns, crc ntetl bishop of Nisibis, 
A. i>. *13.'). Such was Ins ■/4*al and success, that 
the Nestorians who still remain in ChaKIcji, Pc«r- 
ain, Assyria, and the adjacent eoviuLrics, consider 
^h\m alone ns their {wrei'it ami founder. By him, 
Pliero'«*s, the Persian monarch, was tKrhuad<*d 
to expel those ChristiaiTk who the ojji- 

nions of the Greeks, and to admu the IStislorianH 
in their place, pulling t!icm in poisscHsiori ol the 
principal scut of r<*clesiuatica! aulh<»rilvin Persia, 
the B**e of Belcucia, which the jialriarch of the 
jVestoriana has always filled even down to our 
time. Barsumaa also erected a school at Nisibis, 
from which procecdwl those NcsUirian doctors 
who in tlic fifth and sixth renturirs spresd ahroail 
their tenets through Kg^'pt, Syria, Arnbb, India, 
Tartary, ami China.' 

In the tenth century, the Nestorians in Chal- 
dea, whenc^*they are somdimrs called ChaJdcana, 
extended fheir spiritual conqu**sts lieyond Mount 
Imaua, arid uitriHluced the Christian rtdigion into 
^ Tartary properly call«*d, and esiH*eially into 
(hat country called Kariif bordering on iIk* north- 
ern part of China. The prince of that cminlry, 
whom the NestoriaoM convcritxl to the Christian 
fahh, Basmoed, according to the vulgar tradltbn, 

. the name of John after his baptism, to which he 
added the mimame of Preahyter^ from n principle 
of modesty ; whence, it is ftaid, his auccessors 
were eaish of them called Prester Wohn until the 
time of Gengis Khan. But r.Wlrdm obsen'es, 
Ulat fiwMua Prester John did not begin to 
. feign m that pait of Asia before the conclusion 
of the eleventh oentw. The Nestorians formed 
oj eonudcrable a body pf Christbniv<Hat the 
juiiionariea of Rdme wem mdostrioiia io their 
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I endhavotirf to leduft them under the pai»l yoke* 

I Innocent IV. in 1246, and Nicholaa IV. in 1878^ 
their utmost efforts fqr this purfiosOi Uul 
without success. Till the time^f |K)pe Jwus 111^ 

I the Nostorians acknowledged but one ))atriarch| 
who resided first at Bagdad, and afterwanls aft 
Mousul ; but a division arising among tlirm, in 
1551 the t)atriarchale*lHx*amo divided, at least 4br 
a time, and a new jiatijarch was consecrated by 
that whose successors fixed Ibeir residence 
ill the city of Oniius, in the mountainous uaita 
of Persia, where they still continue, distinguished 
by the name of Simeon ; and so far downlU iho 
seventeenth ciuilury, these natriarchs ilbrscvered 
in their communion with tne church of Home, 
but seem nt present to have withdrawn themselves 
from it. The great Nestoriun jxinlifis, who form 
the opposite iiarty, and look with on hostile, ^ 
on tliH little iJotriarcW, have, since the year 1553, 
lM*cn distinguished by the general denomination 
of Elios, and rrsiile ctmstantly in the cit^ of 
Mousul. Their spiritual domiiiiou is very ex- 
tensive, takes in a grout part of Asm, iind com- 
prt*hendH also within its cimiit the Arabian Ne#* 
tpriatiB, and* also the Ghristinns of St. Thoinaa, 
who dwell along the coast itf Muluhar. It ia ol>- 
servcHl, to the lusting honour of tlic Ncstpiiai^ 
that of all the (.'liriHLiuit soc‘i4*tiL>s established in 
the East, they have U'en the most careful and 
sueex'ssful in avoiding a multitude of Hiipi*Tstitioin 
opinions and pra(*tices that have infected the 
Grcek aud Latin churches. A Unit tlu* nibldlo 
of the seventeenth century, Uie Uoinish inissioiv* 
arlfb gained over io tiieir communion a small 
number of Nestorians, whom they formed into 
a congregation or church ; the (lafriarchs or 
bishopf of which n*8idc in the city of Airiida, or 
Diarln^kcr, aiifl all assume the denominiitiun of 
Joaeph. Nevertheless, the Nestorians in general 
|H*rs<*vere to our own limes in their refusal to cuter 
mto the rnmiiiunion of the Romish church, not- 
withstanding the earnest entreaties and alluring 
offers tliat have been made by tlie poiie's legato 
to conqiuT their innexihlo c^^nstaiicy. 

NEW Ji'RirSALEM CHURCH. 8oe 

Sw'F.nKNnoiiaiANf;. 

NEW PLATONICS, or Ammonians, m> 
culled from Ammonius Sacrus, who taught with 
thc'liighest applause; in the Alexandrian school, 
about the conclusion of the scK'A)ndc4*nti^. Thia 
burned man RLteinpt(*<l a gern^al rccunciliaiiun of 
all sects, whether phikNMiphical or religious. Ho 
maintained that the great principles of all pltiloio- 
phicul and rt'Iigious truth were to be found equally 
in ail sects, and that they difibred frf>m each other 
only in their raelhotl of ex preying them, in somo * 
opinions of littU; or no importance { and lliut by 
a proper Inierprrtation of their respective senti- 
ments they might easily bo united in one body, 

Anunojriius supposed that true {ihUoftophy d^ 
rived its origin and its consistence from the eastern 
nations ; tl^t it was taught to the Egyiaiana by 
Hermes ; that it was brought from them to tho 
Greeks, and preserved in its original winty by 
Plato, whoVu the best intcjTjreter ot Hermea 
and the other oriental sages. He maintained 
that ail the difterent religions which fafVvalled in 
ilic world were, in their original inlemy^ eon* 
fbnnablo to tbis ancient pluloaophy ; it nJk 
fortunately happened^ lliai the symbAiand fiptioiia 
under whkh, aecotdiM to the^ancieni xoasmei^ 
the ancients deliveica their precepts and do^ 
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trinefl^ifiTe in procesfl of timr ei^oneouBly undcr< 
irtoofl, both bj priesU and people, in a literal 
ientM ; that in conaequence of. tkis the invisible 
beings and daemons whom the Supreme Deity 
had placed in the different ]mrtg of the universe 
as the niinistera of his providcrfte, were by the 
suggestions of superstition converted into gods, 
and worshipped with a multiplicity of vain cere- 
monies. He therefore insisted that all the reli- 
gions of all nations should he n^stored to their 
primitive standard : via. The ancient philosophy 
qf the east ; and he assertcfl that his [iroject was 
agreeeble to the intentions of Jesus Christ, whom 
he acknqwledgc'd to he a most excellent iiiuu, the 
ixieiid of (jud ; and affimuHl that his sole view, 
in descending' on earth was to set iHiiinds to the 
reigning 8Ui»crstitioii, to n'lnove the errors which 
hud crept into the religion of all nations, hut not 
to abolish the ancient theolpgy from which they 
were derived. 

T?*king 'these ]»rineiples for granted,’ A mmo- 
nius assoi^iated the sentiments of the EgynliHiis 
with the doctrines of Plato; and to finish this 
conciliatory scheme, he so interpreted the d«x’- 
trincs of the other philosophical and r<‘ltgioup 
sects, by art, invention, ano allegory, that tliey 
scorned to bear some seyiblance to the Egyptian 
and Platonic systems. 

With regard to moral disi^ipliiie, Anirnonius 
permitted the jieople to live according to the law 
of their country, and the dictutes of nature; but 
a more sublime rule was laid down for I he wise. 
They wore to raise above all terrestrial things, by 
the towering efforts of holy contemplation, those 
souls whose origin was celestial and divine. They 
were ordered to extenuate by hunger, thirst, anjj 
otiier inortifif'ntions, the sluggish lxKly,< which 
restnuns the liberty of the unmorlal spirit, that in 
tliis life they might enjoy eoninuinion with the 
Supreme llcing, and ascend atler death, active 
ana unincuiuliered, to the universal Parent, to 
live in his preseilce for ever. 

NEW TESTAMENT. Sec Inspiration, 
and SeniPTURB. 

NICENE CREED. See Crkko. " 

NICOLAITANS, hiTetics who assumeilthis 
name from Nicholas of Antioch ; who, being a 
Genlilff by birth, first embraced Judaism, and 
IhtMi Christianity; when his zeal and ilcvotion 
recomineuded him to tlie ehundi of Jerusalem, by 
whiuu ho wap chiton one of the first deacons. 
Many of the nrirtiitive writers believed that 
Niclmias was ratner the occasion tlian tho author 
of the infamous practiCt's of those who assumeil 
his namo who were expressly condeonnedby the 
*■ Spirit of God himself, R^v. ii. 6. And, indeed, 
their opimons and ai'tions were higlily extrava- 
gant and criminal. They allowed a comraunity 
of wives, and made no distinction between onli- 
moats and those oflWcd to idols. According 
to EiiMbiu% th«sy subsisted but a short fin^ but 
TeituUian they only chi^cJtbeir 

nama^ an^ thit ^eir heresies passed into the sect 
of the Gainitcs. 

NOETl ANS, Christian heretiesdn the third 
oantuTjr, followexB of Noetius, a philosopher of 
Ephoaoa^ Who pretended that he wag another 
Moaes am "hf God, and that Ids brother was a 
new Aaron. , .His bereay consisted in aflbrnung 
that there wikiiut one person in the Godhead ; 
and that tho Word and the Holy Sdpirit were but 
external denoounaUona given to God in conae- 
3M 
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quimce of different operations ; that, as Creator ^ 
he is called Father ; as incarnate. Seen ; and as 
descending on the apostles. Holy Qhoat. * ' » 

NONCONFORMISTS, those whorefiiseA^ 
join the cstahli^ed church. Nondonfostf^nstr 
in England may be considered of three parts. ' 

1. Such as alisent themselves from divine woiSp 
ship in the established church through total irra-^ . ' 
ligion, aiul attend the service of no (%er persua- 
sion. — 2. Such as absent thomselveti on tne plea 
of conscience'; as l^sbytcrians, Independents^ 
Baptists, &c.-^. Internal Nonconformists, or 
unprincipled clergymen, who applaud add propaP* 
gate doctrines (luito inconsistent with several of 
those articles tlicy nromiiied on oatli to deleiid. 

The word is generally usihI in refenmee to tJioso 
ministers who were ejec-ted from their livings by 
the Act of Uniformity, m IfiGtJ. The nuiiilxfr of 
these was aUmt two thousand. However some 
afiect to treat these men with imlifference, and 
suppose that their consciences were more tender 
than they need he, it must In* rememiH'red, that 
they "were men of as extonsive leaniing, great 
abilities, and pious conduct, fls ever appeared. 

Mr. Locke, if his opinion have any weiglit, calls 
them worthy, learned, pious, orthodox divines, 
who •' not throw thuinst'Ivcs out of service, but 
vvero iorefldy ejected.” Mr. Hogue thus draws 
their character: “Aa- fo their public ministra- 
tiuiiy' he says, “ they were orthodox, eX|H>jrLmen 
tul, scMUtus, utreetiuimte, regular, faithiu), ahli^ 
and jHjpular preachers. As to their moral quoit- 
lieSf they were devout and holy ; faithful to Chrb*l 
and the souls of men ; wise and prudent ; of great 
lilierality and kiiidness ; and strenuous advocates 
for liliefty, civil and religious. As to their inUU 
leclualqaalitiesy they were learned, eminent, ami 
laborious.” These men were driven from Iheb 
houses, from the society of tlieir friends, and ex- 
to the gn'Htesl difi’u’ulties. Their burdens 
wore greRtly inerrased by the Conventicle Act» 
wlienmy they w:^'re prohibited from meeting for 
any exercise of rv'ligioii (oIfovc five in number) in 
any other manner than allowed by the liturgy or " 
practien ofthe Church of England. For the nrsl 
ortence the penalty was three months’ imprison- 
Dient, or pay five jiounds ; for the second offence, 
six niontfis’ imnnsoiiment, or ten fniunds ; ana 
for the third onenee, to be banished to some of 
the American plantations for seven years, or pav 
one bundred {viunds ; and in case tVifiv retumeo, 
to suffer death without benefit of clerpr. By 
virtue of this art, the jails were quickly filled with 
dissenting Pmtestants, and the trade of an infor- 
mer was very gainful. So great was the severity 
of tiiesc time's, says Neale, that they were afrm 
to pray in tlieir families, if above four of their ac- 
quaintance, who came only to visit them, were 
present : some tamiliea scrupled asking a blcaai^ 
on their meat, if live strart^m were at table. 

But this was hoi all {to say nothing of the 
Test Act :) in 1665^ ait act was brought into the 
House to banish (hem firom their friends, com- 
monly ddled the Oxford Five Mile Aot, by 
which all disaenting ministers, on the penalty of 
forty poundsiOvho would not take an oath (that 
it was not lawful, uprn any pretence lakaXeaer, / 
to take arms against the king, &c.) were piohi* 
bited from coming within five miles of kny 
town corporate, or borough, or nny pinae wfaflin 
they had exemaed their miniitiy, arid frotn 
toaching anyobhaoL Boon took the’oatitt 
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I could not, and Conacquontly soflerod tbo 
dty. 

^In 1673, “ the mouths of the high cliurch pul- 
era were encouraged to often as loud as (xm- 
hi his sermon before the House of 
hmmons told, thorn, that the Non^nformists 
ht not to bo tolerated, but to be curetl In* Ven- 
ice* He urgetl them to set fire to the iaggot, 
hd to teach them by soouiges or scorpions, and 
' open their eyes with gall.'* 

> ^ Such were the dreadful consequences of this 
» intolerant sfarit, that it is suppt^^ near eight 
thousand died in prison in the reign of Chnnes 
idt. it is said, Uiat Mr. Jeremiah White had 
carefully collc<*iod u list of those who had suflc^n'd 
betwe^ (Diaries U. and the revolution, wliich 
amounted to sixty tiiousand. The same fierse- 
cutions were carried on in Scotland ; and there, 
as well as in England, many, to avoid persecu- 
tion, fieil from their country. 

But, notwithstan^Ung all these droodful and 
furious attacks upon the Dissenters, they were 
not exUrftated. I'heir very fx^rseculion was in 
their favour. The iniiimous characters of their 
inforiiieTH and fxrrierutors; their [>iety, r^al, and 
•fortitude, no doubt, liiul influence on considerate 
minds ; and, indeed, they had additions from the 
established church, which ‘‘several clergymen in 
tliia reign desx'rted as a persecuting church, and 
took their lot among them.** In addition to this, 
king James suildeiily altered his rneusures, grant- 
ed a universal toleration, and ftreferred Disinters 
to places of trust and profit, though it was e\i- 
dently with a view to restore Pofx*ry. 

KingWillimn coming to the throne, the famous 
Jjl^cypion Act (Missed, by which they were ex- 
Tihptivl from sunbring tile jjenaltics ahovemen- 
tioned, and {MTiriission given them to wnrshifi 
G(xl according to the dictates of their own con- 
sciences. In the latter end of Cliiern Anne’s 
reign they Ixgan ti> Ihj a litlU* alanneil. An act 
of/^rliarnont pas'scil, calletl the Occasional Ot»n- 
•fbrmity Bill, which prevented any jH-rson in 
under the government entering into a 
meeting-house. Another, called the Schism 
"Bill, luul actually obtained the royal assent, wlii<;h 
sufibred no DisMMitcrs to educate their own chil- 
dren, but required them to be nut into the hands 
of Confurmists ; and which forWle all tiiU>rs and 
schoolmasters ^ing present at any conventicle, 
or dissenting place of worship ; hut the very day 
this iniiiuilous act was to have taken place, the 
UrUecn med (August 1, 1714.) 

But his majesty king George 1.^ la'ing fully 
satisfinl that tli(*sc hardships were brought upon 
the Disinters for their steady adherence ty the 
j’rotestant 8Ucci*ssion in his illustrious bouse, 
ago^st a lory and Jacobite ministir, who were 
raving the way for a popish pretender, procured 
the repeal of them in the filth year of hia reign ; 
though a clause was left that mrbade the mayor 
or other uia^trate to go into any ineeUng for re- 
ligious wbruiip with the ensigns of his oifice. — 
See Boguc^s Charge at Mr, Knight^ Ordina- 
tkm ! NeaU*9 History qf the Puritans ; TJe , 
l^aun^s Plea Jbr the Soncor^ormists; I^tner*s 
Hbneonfprmists^ Menu ; AMrtin's iMteis on 
SotsconfprmUjf ; RobinaoiCa Jjeeiureai Corniak'a 
Hiatoro * of Saneon/brmUy ; Dr, Calam^a JL\fe 
of Baxter ; PusTp^a Vvndieatiofn, qf the DiMen- 
tera ; Bog^ and BenaeVa Hiaiory qf the Dia- 
qaUera, 
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NONJUnORS, those who refused to take the 
oaths to government, and who wow in oonie*^ 
quenco under certain incapacities, and liable to 
certain severe fiennities. It can s(*arct?ly lie said 
that there are a#y Nonjurois now in the king- 
dom j and it is well known that all ranaUic'shavo 
been removed Iwth fruin Papists and Protestants 
formerly^ <if that dcnoihi nation, as well in Scor- 
liind as in England. — The memlH'rs of the cpis- 
cofMiI church of Scotland have long4)cen denomi- 
nated Noiijurors; but perhnfts they an* now 
rallcil so improfXTly, ns the ground of their diinbr-. 
enre from tlie estaldishment is more oii gccount 
of ecclesiastirnl than polihcnl |>rin«*ii>les. 

NONRESIDENCE, the act of got rl*^i(ling 
on an eeclesinatical benefice. Nothing eiiii relhvt 
greater disgrace on a el<;rgMtiuri ol'ii parish^ than 
to receim the einolumeiit vvithuiii ever visiting 
Jiis parishioners and lifling unconcerned for the 
welliire of llieir souls; y«'l this has Iweii a reigp- 
ing evil in our I>in<l, and pnives that iliere are too 
many who care little aUmt the llta'k, so that they 
may but h\e at easi*. Let such remember uhut an 
awftd account they will have to give of tulenls 
misapplied, liint* wasted, souls neglcclecl, uiid u 
sacreti ofik*!' abused. 

NOVA'TIANS, iVoro/iarj/, o sect of ancient 
heretics tluit arosi^ towards Hu* eluse of the rtiird 
eenliirv ; so called front Novathm, a priest of 
Rome. Ti'hey wore culletl also Catliari, from 
naSrtoot, purr, q. d. Puritans. 

Novatiun first wqiaraletl troni the communion 
of ConieliuH, ou jireteiico of his being too 
easy in admitting to refamtnnee those who hud 
fallen olf in times of iierstviition. lie indulgetl 
his inclination to severity so far, ns to deny that 
such as hafl fallen into gross sins, esrH'cially those 
who hud ai>OHtatiz(‘d Irom ifie faitii under the 
persjeution set on fortl by Dccius, w'cre to Ixj 
ngaiii remved* into the bosom ol the rriurc:h ; 
grouiubng his opinion on that of St. Paul; “It 
IS iriiiKissihle for tnos*' who were once enlighUmed, 
anil have tasted of llie heavenly gift, &e. if they 
slmll fall away, to renew them again unto nqa'n* 
tance.” lieb. \i, 4 toG. 

The Novatians did not deny but a (K*nion fall- 
ing into any sin, how ju^evous soever, might 
obtain panlon by rejamtancc; for they them- 
bclvcs nKtinuneiufed re^irntunrc in tlic‘ strongest 
terms; hut their doctniio was, that the church 
had it not in its jiower to receive Hinni|rfi intp its 
communion, as having no way of mmtting'sins 
but hy liaptisrn; whiai onc'o received, oouul not 
be rcj)eat<‘(L 

III process of time the Novatians softened anil 
moderated tlic rigour of their master’s doctrine, 
and only refused alwolution to very great sinners. 

The two leadera, Novatian and Novatus, were 
proscribed, and declared heretic^ not fur exclud- 
ing penitents' ^m eenuiiunion, but for denying 
that the churCn had the power of n>4nitting sins. 

NOVITIATE^ a year of probation ap|ioinU‘d 
for the trial of rcUgioUfs whether or no they have 
a vocation, and necessary qualities for living 
up to the rule, tl# observation whereof they^aro 
to bind tbemselves to by . vow. The novifiqje 
lasts a 3 'ear at least ; in some bouses more. Jtif 
eshH^med the bed of ttyi civil death of a oovioe, 
wh 0 expires to the woHd by iirofession. 

Nun, a wotnaa, in oeveral Christian eottla- 
tries, who dev^ nexself in a cloister or imn- 
nery, to a rdigWua life. See anicle Monk* 
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Thote were women in the endent Chri^en ; 
chureh, who made public profoMion of viTgiiiity 
before the monastic Ufe was k^n in the wiH 
at appears from the wrings of Cypnan J“- 
tnlUan. These, for disfinctioift sake, are some- 
times caUed salesiaotical virgins, and were 
eoramonly enrSed in tho canon or matncola of 
the church. They dUTrml from the monantic 
dVn. chfofly i" they lived privately in 

then futhers’^ouses. whereas the others lived m 
communities j but their profession of 
wal not so strict as to make 
to ma«y afterwards, if they thought fit As to 
the consecration of virgins, it had “"j* ^ |*?* 
neciiliar in*it : it was usually porformwl publicly 
Fn the chuT<*.h by the bishop. Tlie 
n public proftMwion of her re8olutio^an(| then tte 
bishop T»ut uiion her the accustomed habit of sa- 
cr«l iirVins. One i»art of this habit was a wih 
cdlcd the Korrum velamen; vvas a k nd 

of mitre or coronet worn upon the head. At pre- 
sent when a woman is to bo made a nun, the 
habit, veil, and ring of the candidate «r<' 
to the altar; ami she herself, accompanied l*y 
nearest relations, is CA)uducte-d to the bishop, ^ho, 
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after masa and an anthemftlw 
•'.that she ought to have her lamp light^ 
the bridegroom i* coming to ' 

nounces the benedidioit : then she ris esjfe 
the Wshop tonsectatea the new haRt, spHiu. j i 
“with Holy Wirier. When the «ndid^-i.», 
put on her rjlij^ h"*?*. »•« 
before the bid^ end mngs m •‘ct.Jkn^ ^ 
cUla CkrisU sum, &C.1 tten s^ 

1 and afterwarda the rmg, W whiA / 

■to Christ: and, Isstly, the crokm U» 

^ When she is orowned, an anathema is d««lP™«” 
against all who thall attempt to make her b(«^ ri 
her vows. In some few instances, perhs^-esc ^ 

may have happened that nunneni^monafto^ i 

ftc. may haveWn useful as well to “'°™*‘y 
religion as to literature: m the gro^ now- 
ev^ they have been hUhly rrejuiiicial ; a^ 
howVver well they might .be supposed to do 
when viewed in theory, in foot they 
natiiTdl and impious. U was surely far fr^ 

the intention o? %“vfhem"thS 

and beauty in a cloi^r, or to deny them ^ 
innocent enjoyment of their years and sex. Bee 
M s'astkry. 


o. 


OATH, ft solemn nfrirination, wherein wc 
apwal to Uofl os ft witness of Ih^truth of what 
wo say, and with an imprecation of his ycnfpMin^ 
or ft riMiunciation of bis tavour, if what we athrm 
lie fttls<', or what wc promise bo not 

“ The ftrrms of oaths, s»ys Dr, ?ftlc>, 
other religious ceremonies, have in all ngos b^n 
various; consisting, however, for 
of some Ixxlily action, and of a iircscribed form ol 
words. Amongst the Jews, 
his right hand towanls iicaveii, Psal rxMx. H, 
Rov X 5 (The same form w retained in Scot- 
land Hl’ui.) Amongst the Jews, also, an <mlh of 
fidelity was taken by tlio servant’s putting his 
hand under the thigli of his lord, Gen, xxiv. ^ 
Amongst the (iTceks and Romans, the [urni 
ried with the su^cct and occftsion of the oath ; 
in private coiitmcts, the parties took hold of each 
other's hand, wliilst they swore to the |)erforin- 
ance ; or they touched the altar of the god by 
whoso divinity they swore. Urjm more solemn 
occasions it was the custom to slny a victim, anti 
tlie lieast Ixung struck dowr^ with wrUin ceremo- 
nies and invocations, gave birth to the expressions, 
•«««», /^rirc partum; and to our English 
phrase, traiirfaled from ihc.v, of ‘ striking a bar- 
Jain.’ The forms of oaths in c hnatiaii coimtnes 
are also very diffenmt ; but in no country in the 
world worse contrived, cither to convey the ineaii- 
or impress the ohligation 9 ®lh, than m 
^ bS owm The juror with us, after aj^ting the 
promise or affirmation which the^th uiuitciided 
F) infirm, adds,. ‘So help m Gc^;’ or more 
frequenUy the solwtance of tl^ o«lh “ f 
to the iuTor by the magistrate* who adds in the 
conobrnn* ‘ So help von God.* The energy of 
thn<iitotence resides in the particle so ; ^ tiwt 
.xf mw anAskmcr the 


taining the four Goepele, ami ct the conclu- 
*ion kiMo B the book. Thw obreure and elliiv' 
liciil form, together with the Icvitv and fre- 
quency with which it la adminiatcred, haa brought 
imut a general inaiNcrtency to the 
oalha, which lioth in a rchgipueBnd pohliort - 
ia much to lie lamented : and it mente 
sUleration,” continnea Dr. Paley, J*® 

requiring of oatha on aomany fnvolouaoccaaion^ 
eaiiccially in the cuBto^n^ and in^tlic mialificanon 
for iH'tiv offieea, haa any other effect than to 
them cheap in the minda of the peonle. A ^und 
of tea cannot travel regularly from the ahip to the 
consumer without costing lialf a " 
leant: and the same aecunty for the due di^. 
cliarge of their office, namely, that of •" “tN “ 
required from a churchwarden wd an archbishop, 
from a petty constable and the chief juatice of 
Englanil ■Oath^ however, are tair/nl; and, 
whStever lie the form, the «m./ca|ion M the 
It is evident that, so &t aa athmro pre- 


hoaia or repeals tne woiua w — 

right hand upon the Bible or other Wik cou- 
3U 


same.” n i* cvmvn* w*®*! 
vaila, oaths can be of no use. « Remove God 0^., 
out of heaven, ajid there wffl mver ^ 
upon earth. If man's nature hirf not aomrthing 
of subjection in it to a Supreme Being, and in^ 
rent piinciplea, obTiging hm bow to 
eelf toward God and toward ^ rest iff 
world, government craM never 
duced, nor thought of. Nor can there be 
least mutual security ^eon 
verned, where no God » admitted. Fo^t ii 
acknowledging irf God in hia au^ie judmumt 
over the worii thafia the C“™! “* 

upon which ^ valWty iff afi human ™g«^ 
n^„depende." H^omna have inatiy r^ 
^kaft, when the reverence for an o*th 
began to be toiiuahrf ameiig tlw 

^tioairio^ tendii^^their aoinpleet^^ 



jA OBEDIENCE 

W^awfulnettg of oaths upon our Saviour’s |>ro- 
bitioii, ‘ Swear not at alJ,” Matt v. 34. But it 
B our Loril then* rcibrroiJ to the viciousi won- 
od UMauthon/.ec1 Hwoarin^ in cmnioon diti- 
not to judicial oaths : for be.hiniaetf 
hawered when interrojraled oath, Matt. 

(»3, 61 ; Mark xiv. 61. The a^MMitle Paul 
_ » makes use of expressions which contain the 
i nature of oaths, Rout. i. 9 j I Cor. xv. 31 ; ^Cor. 
i. IS; Gal, i. ‘iO; Heb. vi. 13, IT Gaths are, 

•^nugatory, that is, carry with them no prmHHtj 
"^force or ohli^ation, uufess wo liejieve that (yd ' 

^rill punish false swearitiji; with more scwentv 
^nan a simplo lie or breach of promise ; for whicli 
belief there are tlic following ri*aiM>ns : 1. Perjury 
is a sin of greater de1ibt>ration. — 2. It violates a 
BU{ierior confidence. — 3. God directcHl the Israel- 
ites to swear by his name, Deul. vi. 13 j x. 20, 
and was pleased to CAiniinn his covenant with 
that ])cople by an oath ; neither of which it is 
probable he would liave done, had he not in- 
tended (o repn'sei'i oaths as havint; some riiean- 
iii^ and elfoct beyond tlic obligation of a liare 
promise. 

“ Promts&ory aathtt are not liinclitig where the 
'promise itself would not lx: w). See PHOMtsfs. 

As oaths are designedTor t!»e security of the irn- 
jMwer, it is manifest that they must lu; interpreted 
and performed in the sense in which the im[H><«er 
intends them ” < laths, also, must never Ix' taken 

but in matU»rs of iin]H)rtanee, nor irreverent Iv, 
and without gtKlly fear. Paln/s Mur. PliU. eh. 

I 6 . 4 I 0 I. i. ; (riot, de Jure, 1. 11. c. 13, § 21 ; Pur- 
, rote's H'b/A*/?, 'voi. i. wr. 15; Buinct'ii Krpimtion 
' the 3!ltft Article of the Church of Pv gland; 

fJsmy on Truihe of Imwirtance^ and 
Ooctrine of Oaths ; Doddridge^a T^ccturci>^ leet. 

IdU; Villotsoa'a Sermon; WoUvli/a Un^ 
rcasonnblcncoa of At\ci3m, p. 152. 

' (Jatb of allegiance is as follows: “ T, A. B. 
d<j*Vincerely promise and swe^r, that I will lie 
■-rathful, anil Iwar true allegiance to “his 
^iiig George. So help mo God.i* This is 
^aken by Protestant diswmting ministers, wh«'n 
r, licensed liy the civil magistrates; as is also the 
following: 

Oath of sujrremacy : “ 1, A. B. do swear, that 
I do from iny heart abhor, detest, and abjure, as 
impious and heretical, that damnable dtictnne and 
position, that princes excommunicated or deprived 
f»y the Pojje, or any authority of the we of Rome, 
may be dejxaied or rnurderc<l by their subjux^ts, 
or any otli^r whatsoever. And 1 do declare, 
that no foreign prince, (wTson, pndate, stale, or 
potentab*, hatl^ or ought to have, any jurisdiction, 
power, prc-eipin<*nrc*, or authority, ecclesiastical 
‘'or spiritual, within this realm. So help me 
God.” 

OBEDIENCE, the performance of the com- 
mands of a superior. ' Oliedience to God may be 
coDsidered, 1. As virtual ^ wltidli consista in a be- 
lief of the Gospel, of the holiness asid equity of 
iu precepts, 61 the truth of its promises, and a 
true repentance of all our sins. — 2. Actual o/>e- 
ditnre, which is the practice and exeroM of the 
'>sevcral graccssaml duties of Christianity— -S. Per- 
feci oh&dience^ which is the exact conformity of 
our h&ifts spil livci to the law of OtJ, witooui . , 

tlie Ibaat imperfection. This last is only peruliar I a mark of scrvrtmie. 1 hey • 
to a gjoiilieu state* T%e dhUgalian tee ore under j babh. hut cfifliavnt fimni that of the ikiOnaa* 

"to obedience uiiae^ 1 . From the relation we stand I UBLlOATKtN b thiU by^ which we are 
iu to God as creeuprea. Psalm xcv. 6."^2. Ftoic 1 Ivnod to the iierfoimaiice of any aclxoii* !• Por 
t 315 * 


OBI^IGAtJON 

he law he h.ath rtwealcnl to us in his word, Paafid 
cxix.3; 2 Pet. i. 5,7. — 3. From the hlessinga of 
bis providence vre are constantly receiving. Acts 
xiv. 17 ; Psalm cxlv. — 4 . b'rom tlic hive and goodr 
ness of God in #ie gmnd work of reilemptioUi 
I Cor. \i. 20. As to the nature of this obedience^ 
it must be, 1. Active^ pot only avoiding what b 
pmhihiti^l, but perfonning what is commanded^ 
O-ol. iii. 8, 10. — 2. Prraonnt ; for though ("hrisl 
lias oirytvj tbc law for us as a covenant of W'orks^ 
vet he hat h not abntgated it as a rule of Ufe, 
Tlorn. vii. 22; iii. 31.— 3, Shicerc, Psalm 1^6} 

1 Tim. 5.-4. i1/fcrri07ia/e, springing frq^n love, 
and not from terror, 1 John v. 19 ; il 5 ; 3 Cor* 
V. It. — 5. Diligent^ not slothfully, i. 16 1 
Psalm xviii. 44; Rom. xii. 11. — (i. ComtpicuouM 
and <*pen, Plyl. ii. 15 ; Matt, v, 16. — 7. Vniver- 
sal; not one duty, hut all must be performed, 
*2 Pet. i. 5, 10. — H. Prr}u'tua/, at all titiies, niacca, 
and (vensifttis, Rt»m. ii. 7; Gal. vi. 1). Vvie qd- 
rantaffcs of obedience, are these, I. It adorns tho 

Tit. ii. 10. — 2. It is evidential of grace, 

2 (5ir. v. 17. — 3. It rejoii'es the hearts of the ini- 
nisliTH and pt»ople of God, I John 2 ; 2 These, 
i. i[>, 20. — 4. It silences giiiiiH(i\erH, 2 Pet. i. 11, 
12.-5. Kiicoiirugcs the sain ts, while it reproves 
the hike warm, Matt. v. 16. — 6. AObrds ]»cace to 
the subject of it, psalm xxv. 12, 13; Acts xxiv. 
16. — 7. It |>owcrfully recommends n-ligion, as 
that which is Iwth dclightrul and practicable, 
Gol. i. 10. — H. It is the forerunner and evidence 
of eternal glory, Rom. vi. 22; Rev. xxii. 14, 
See lloi.iNKSH, SANC TiFirATtON ; Cha^nork^e 
H'orlcs, vol. xi. p. 1212; Tillotaoh^a ^rmona^ 
ser. 122, 123; Sa\.rin's Sermons] vol, i. scr. 4; 
Pidgin/ s Body of Divinity, qii. 92. 

GBEmENCE OF CKKJST is grnerj»lly 
ilivuletl into active and passive. IJis actirc olic- 
diemv implies what lie did; his j^mssivc what he 
siini'nHi. Some divines disliriguish these. 'Pliey 
refer our pardon to his passive, .and our title to 
glory t4> Ins active obiHlience ; though Dr. t)wc*n 
ol«erves, ihul it cannot 1)0 clearly evinced Ihal 
there is any such thing in )m>prirly of s}K*ei'h as 
passive obedience.: olx’ving is doing, to which 
passion or suffering dotn not ladong. (Jf the ac- 
tive oliedience of Christ, the ScriplurcH assure 
us tlwt he toi»k upon him the form of a servant, 
and rCkily iH’cjimo one,. Isa. xlix. 3; Phil. ii. 5{ 
lleb. viii. He w.i8 subject U) the law of God, 
“He was made under the law the judicial or 
civil law of the Jews; the reri'moiiiaf law, and 
the moral law, Mult. xvH. 24, 27; Luke ii. 22; 
Psalm x. 7, H. He was obedient to the law of 
nature ; he was “in a state of subjtxiion to hit 
iNirents; and he lullille»l the commands of hui 
lieavenly Father as it resptjcted the first an<J so 
e.ond table. His oliedieiicc, I Was voluntary, 
Psalm xl. 6.— 2. Complete, I Pel., ii. 22.-3. 
Wrought ou^ ill the room and stead of his peo- 
ple, Rom. X.4; v. 19.-^. Well pleasing and ac- 
ceptable in the sight of God. See Ato.vkmkxt | 
Death and Suffering of Christ. 

OBLATI,(|eculHr |ierst»ns who devoted tliem^ 
selves and their estates to some monasteiy, into 
which they were admitted as a kind of lay-liro* 
tbers. The form of their aihiiisHion was f^rig 
the belbropes of the church round their ua 
mark of f^rvitqikj. They wore 0 religious 



OFFERlNt? 

lional obligation is that which arisM froiQjreaiion, 
abstractly taken, to do or forliear certain actions. 
S, Authoritative obligation is that which ari^ 
firom the coiomands of a superior, or one who has 
a lif^ht or authority to proscrib^rules to others. — 
3. Mor(U obligation is that which we are 
bound to pc^rfortn that which is rightj and to 
avoid that which is wron^. It is a moi^ neera- 
iity of doinj^ actions or forbearing them ; that i^ 
such a neceiisity as whoever breaks through it, is 
ipsofaelo^ worthy of Marne for so doing. Vari- 
ously however, liavf! been the opinions concern- 
ing *the ground of moral obligation, or what it 
arises fVoin. One says, from the moral fitness 
of things ; another, becai^w it is conformable to 
reason and nature; anothcT, Ix^usc it is con- 
formable to truth ; and another, iN^'ause it is ex- 
p^lierit, and promotes the public good. A late 
writer has defined obligfitcion to tie “ a state of < 
mind perceiving the reasons for acting, ia fiir- 
bearing to act.” But I confess this has a difli- 
cQlty in it to me ; because it carries with it an idea 
that if a man should bv his habitual practice of 
iaiquity be so hardened aa to lose a sense of duty, 
ami not perceive the reasons why he should <ict 
morally, then ho is under no obligation. And 
thus a depraved man' might say he is under no 
obligation to obey tlie laws of the land, liecause, 
through his desire of living a licentious life, he is 
led to supjKme that there should lie none. In my 
opinion, a difierence should be made between 
Wiligalion and a aenoe of it. Moral obligation, I 
tliink, arises from the will of God, as revealed in 
the light and law of nature, and in his word. This 
is binding U(K>n all men, because there is no situ- 
ation in whieh mankind have not either one or the 
other of these. We find, however, Ihat'^e gehe- 
rality of men are so far sunk in depravity, tuatia 
acim) of obligation is nearly or qxiite lost. Still, 
howev4Mr, their losing the sense does not render 
the obligation h*s8 strong. ” Obligation to virtue 
is eternal and immutable^ but the sense of it is 
lost by sin.” See irarAuWon’s Ijegalion^ vol, i, 
p, 40, &c. ; Paley's Mot, Ph it, p, M, vol, i. ; 
Jtt^inson^s Preface to the Powrth Volume of 
ISaurin'a Sermons ; Mason's Christian AloreUs^ 
ser. 93. p. 1250, voL ii. ; Doddridge's Lect, lec. 
63 ; Grove's Phil. vol. ii. p. 66. 

OBSERVATION. &c Mind. 

CECONOMY. Sec Dispess at totr. 

CEGONOMISTS, a sect of philosopliers in 
France, who have made a great noise in Europe, 
and are generally supposed to fiave been un- 
friendly to*n*ligion. The founder of this sect 
was Dr. Duquesiioi, who had so weU insiiiuatcd 
oimaelf into the favour of Louis XV., that the 
king used to call him his Thinker. The sect 
was called (EconomistSf because the oqconomy 
and order to be introduce into the finances^ and 
other means of alleviating the distipsses of the 
people were |Msrpetaally in theii^ moutha. The 
obbd Bairuei adinits that there may have been 
some &w of them who directed their speculatioiis 
to no other object ; but be brings veir sufficient 

f that the aim of the major^ hf toe sect was 

“ iribute the writings of Yohainv Diderot, 
^rs, and thus to eradicate from the minds I 
ofw p^^e all raveience ior divine reveiatiMi. I 
See ]l*iiiLosopaiqy*B. » 

OFFERING, or Oblation, deriolBe whalevof 
it satfifioed or oonsiniied b the worship of God. 
For an i^ooMiit of the vaiioa^ioffiurB^ under; 


OJdNIPRESENCE 

the bw, the reader is referred to the book of _ 
viticos. See also Sacri PICS. ^ \ 

OFFICERS, CHURCH. See Cncac** 
Deacon, Elder. 



See' Chcbc»* 


oTp^CES OP CHRIST .« 

et to eniight»4> . , 


sidei^ as throe-ibld. 1. A*prophrt Iw cMJi|5iiK:r4^- , 
and instruct, John vi. 14; lii. 3.-2. A pritft<, 
to make atonement for his people, Isa. hjg, 
Heb. vii. — 3. A -king to reign in, and rule over i 
them, Zeeh. xL 9 ; Psal. ii. 6. See articles In- > 
Ui'p.RCKssioN, Mediator, &c, ^ 

' pMEN is a word which, in its proper sense, 
si^iifies a sign or indication of some future evenL^^ 
especially of an alarming nature. Against thi^^ 
belief of omens it is observed, that it is contrary 
to every principle of sound philosophy ; and who- 
ever has studied the writings of St. Pjtul must 
be convinced that it is Inconsistent with the 
spirit of genuine Christianity. We cannot pre- 
tend to discuss the subject here, but wUJ present 
the reader with a quotation on the other side pf 
the question. “ Though itbetrve,” says Mr. Top- 
laciy,” “ that all oinws are not worthy of observa- 
tion, and though they should never lie so regarded 
as t . shock our fortitude, or dunkiish our confi- 
dei ^ >' in God, still they are not to lie constantly 
despisN^. Small incidents have sometimes been 
prelusivo to great events ; nor isihere any supersti- 
tion in notiiung these ap}>arcnt firognostiiMitions, 
though there may be much sup<'rstition in being 
either too indiscriminately or too deeply sway- 
ed bv them.” Poplady's Works^ vol. iv. p. 192. 

omnipotence op god is his %!- ' 

mighty power. This is essential to his nature as . 
an infinite, independent, and p<!rfect hi‘ing. Thfc j 
power of CJod ia divided into absolute, and 
nale, or actual. Absolute is that whereby Gcd 
is able to do that which ho will not do, but ia 

f iossible to lie done. Ordinate is thkt whereby 
le doeth that which he hath decreed to do. Tim 
|>owcr of Ood may be more t^specially seen, 1, 4n , 
creation, Rom. i. 20; Gen. i.— 2. In the prn^^ 
servution of his cJt'atures, Hch. i. 3 ; Col. i. 16^ - 
17; Job xxvi. 7 — 3. In the redemption of men by*" 
Christ, Luke i. 35, 37 ; ^ ^ 

conversion t)f sinners, Psal. exj^^^^or. iv. *t ; 
Rom. i. 16. — 5. In the continuifflVmd success 
of the Gospel in the world. Matt. xiii. 31, 32.~ 

6. lo the final peraevenince of the saints, 1 Pet, 
i. 5. — 7. lu the resurrection of the dead, 1 Cor. 
XV.— 8. In rowing the righteous happy for ever, 
and^ punishing the wicked, Phil. lii. 21; Matt 
XXV. 34, d:e. Sec GiWs Body of Die, vol. i. oct. ^ 
p. 77 ; ChamoePs Works^ vol. i. p. 423 ; 
Saurin's Armens, vol. i. p.'^lS?; Tillotaon'e 
Sermons, ser. 152. ' ' 

OMNIPRESENCE OP GOD’ is his uhi- * 
quity, or liis being present in eveiy Macs; Thii 
may be-argued from his infinity, Pwl. cxxxiz ; ^ 
his power, which is evm where, Heh. i 3 ; hk 
provideiice, Acts xvii. 37; 38, wluch wpplies all 
As ka ia R Spirit he k ao omaipraaent as not lo 
be mixod with the or divided, part in 

onepboe, and part In another; norb he mufti- 
{dM or extended, but b easenlially pieaent evray 
wlwre. eooaidentiimorthbattri 

we ahottld ba(m tdfbff and teverence God, PtaL 
IzxxutT.^ To derive oQiiioktion in boor of 

dtttzeaa taa. xfit 2; Fmt xhrL 1. To ba aetivia, 
and dimni in hafy aervbe% Faal apsr 
See i. p. 240; iUiltwa* ' 

ihyo SermonMf wet, 7 ; Howe^\M'orkw^ vqL i. pp 




Dress of a Male Penitent who Dress of a Female Penitent whci 

* recants to the Inquisition. recants to tlic InquiBilion. 








oracle 

110; 'Sawrin^i Sermons^ foL i. ser. 3; 

Body qf THv. b. i. ; SpeetedoTt voL riiL 
565^ 571 1 VUioUon'* Sermons^ ser. 154. 
■■“ISCIENCE OF GOD> that perfec- 
' ' ' he knows all things, an4 n, 1. In- 
•, 1*8. cilvii. 6.— S. Etomai, gene- 
called foieknowledge, Acts xv. IB; is. xlvi. 
Eph. i. 4; Acta ii. '23. — 3.'UnivrraaI, ex- 
ling to all neraona, timec, places, and UiiiigaT 
ieb. iv. 13; Fa. i, 10, &c.— Perfect, relating 
to what is past, present and to come, lie knows 
|all bjtlia own essence, and not derimi from any 
other; not surccssivelv, as we do, hut indojs^- 
^ently, diaCiiictty, infallibly, and fierpetually, Jer. 
X. 6, 7; Rom. xi. 33. — 5. This knowledge is 
peculiar to himself, Mark xiii. 3\2; Job xxx\i. 4, 
and not communicable to any cit*aturc. — 0. It in 
incomprehensible to us how Clod knows till tilings, 
yot it is evidimt that he docs; for to siip|KiH€‘ 
otherwise is to suppose him an>> imiierfcct being, 
and directly contrary to the revelation he has 
given of himst'lf, 1 John iii. 20; Job xxviii. 
xxi. 22. See Chnrnoc/i^s Woths^ vjil. i. p. 271 ; 
Ahrrneihy's Snrmaiut^ vol. i. p. 200, 300 ; Ifoipc'a 
Works, vol. i. p. 102, 103 ; GUks Div. vol. i. 
p. H.'jj’oct. 

OPniTES. See SunpENTrNiANB. 

OPINION is that judgment winch the mind 
forms of any ])ropo«itioii for the truth or falst*- 
liood of which there is not sulficient <?videiice to 
JjnxJuce absolute Ivdief. 

ORACLK, among the heathens, was the an- 
Bwej which the gods were Ha;i|)OBcd to give to 
thorn who consulted them u)>oii any aflair of itn- 
tx>rtancc. It is also used for *the genj who was 
bought to give the answer, and for the place 
Inhere it was given. Learned men are much 
OTvided as to the soitrec of these oritclea. fc^oine 
suppose that they were only the invention of 
prieatfi; while others conceive that there was 
a dinholicai agency employeil in the business. 
There are, os one observes, several circumstances 
leoLling (o the former hy|>othesiH; sucb as tiie 
fflooniy solemnity with which many of them were 
aeiivefed in caves amT suhternineous caverns; 
the numerous and disagreeable cerenionii'S en- 
joined, 08 sonietinies sU’epiiig in tfie skins of 
beasts, bathing, and exf>ensive saerifices; tlie 
aiubiguou.s amf unsatisfactory answers fntjuantly 
returned : these look very much like the ci»nlri' 
vances of artful prirats to disguise th«'ir villaiiy ; 
the medium of priests, s|)eaKing images, viit’al 
groves, &c. soem much to confirm it. On the 
other hand, if we may credit the rcliUion of an- 
cient writers, cither among HeRlhciis or Chris- 
tians, tfiis hy fKithesis will hanlly account for many 
of the instarwMA they montitm. And since it 
citnnot he proved either imiiossible or unacripta- 
ral, is it not probable that Ch>d might sometimes 
permit an intercourse with infernal spirits^ with 
a design, in the end, to tutn this and every other 
circumstance to bis own glory? 

Respecting the cessation of these oracles^ there 
have been a variety of opiniona. It has been' 
eencxaliy held, inde^, that oracles ceased at the 
birth of Jesus 6hrist ; yet some have cndcavoumJ 
to maintain the contrary, by showingRhujf they 
were in being inthe'davsof Julian, ’ commonly 
cajmillhe apadaic, and t^t this emperor bim.se!f 
rensulted tnem ; nay, {uythcr, say they, history 
makes rn'ention of several laws vuhlished by the 
Christian emperon *Slieodo4lusL Oration, and 
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Valentinian, lo piftiiiA persons trbo hnterrmtrdl " 
thom, even in their days ; and that the Epico* 
leans w^ the first who made a jest of thin 
kupersfitipn, and ex]XMed the rogueiy of its prieafii 
to tlie }ie0ple. 

But, on the othtr side, it is observed, 1. That 
the qui^tioii, properly stated, is not. Whether 
omrles Itecaine extinct immediaiettf upon th^ 
birth of Christ, or from Ihc very moment he was^ 
born; hut, Wlicther they fell gmdunllv into dis- 
esterm, and ceased as Christ and hiCC^pel he- 
rauie knowivto mankind 7 And that they did so 
is most certain from the ooncurreht testimotik'S 
of tho Fathers, which whtwvcr wnuld cml^javour 
to invalidate, iniiy equally give up the most re 
s)K<:lable tmilitions and reintions of ew'r}' kind. 

2dly, But did not Julian the njiostatp' consult 
those omdes'ltWe answer in the negntivc: he 
ha<l, indeed, recourse tt^ nuigicid oficralions, hut 
it was liecamie oracles had ajrcady censed ; for jfio 
Im^wiuUhJ the loss of them, and assigned pitifol 
n*asons for it; which St. Cyril luis vigorously 
refutod, saying that he iirrrr cmild havr offered 
such hut from an vuipithrig^nt's^ to ttckrunrlcdge 
that, when the world had r red red the light of 
CU^st, the dtnninion of the devil was at an end, 

3<lly, The CliriHtiHii enqtt'rorK di», indeed, seem 
to condemn the HUjMTHlilion and ulolalry of thosn 
who were still for eoiisulting oracles hut iho 
edicts of those princi's do nc»t [uove that oracle# 
actually cxisti d in tlior times, any more tliah 
that tliey ceascil in consi’qucnce of tlieir laws. 

It is certain that they were for tlir most |Mirt ex- 
tinct before, the conversion of Constantino. 

4thly, Some Epicun'nns mi^ht make a jrst of 
this sujycrsfition ; however, tne F.picureiin phi- 
losopher (JelsuH, in the wrond century of the 
church, was for crying up the excelh ncy of R-ve- 
/a) oracles, ilh ap[N>ars at large from Origen’i 
seventh against him. 

Among the Jews there were several sorts of 
rent omrles. I'liey had, first, orarlci* that wero 
delivered rira r/jce ; as when ( iod spake lo Moses 
face to fare, and us one friend siK'UKh to another, 
Num. xii. 8. SecAUidly, Froi>hi;tk*id flrennissent 
by Coil; ns the dreams which God Rnit to Jo- 
seph, and which fontold his future greatness, 
Gen. xxvii. 5, 0. Thirdly, Visions; as when a 
f)rophi;t in an ccstacy, liei ng neither properly 
asleep nor awake, bad suprniatiiml revelations, 
Gen. XV. 1 ; xKi. 2. Fourthly, The oracle if tho 
Uriin and Thummirn, which was amnnonnied 
with the eiihnil, or the |H'etoral worn by tin? high 
priest, aruf which GimI had endui'd with the gift 
of torctclling things to come, Nuin. xii. 0; Joel 
ii. 28. This manner of inquiring of the, f^ord wa#^ 
often made use ofj from Joshua’s time "to Ihtf 
erection of the temnic at Jerusalem.* JFifthly,* 
AAcr the building ot the temple, they generally 
consulted the jiroplicts, who wore frequent in the 
kingdoms of sJudah and Iwaid. Fboiii 
Z echariah, and Malochi, who arc the Iasi of 
the prophets that have any of their writings n^- 
mointAg, the Jews pretend that God gave llnmi 
what tney call* Buthkot^ the Daughn'r of tlm 
Voice, which was a sujKsmntiiral manifestation 
of the will of Godj' which was iierfoniied^ither 
by^a strong inspiraik>i^ or internal vpit#. or 
else by a seniBhie and external voit^ -which 
was hmrd by a number of |x:tmhis attfiteUmt to 
bear testimony of it. For «xampk‘, auch was tba 
voice that wae heard at tA liaptiam of JottfiA 
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Christi frying, This is piylMlovei) Son, Ac. 
Mstt. ii. 17. 

The Scriutore aflbrdi us examples likewiso of 
pio&no oraoW Balaam, at the instig|atioD of iiie 
own spirit, and urged on by his avarice, fearing 
to lose the recomj^nse that was pfo^oised by Ba- 
lak. king of the Moabites, Inimests a dnbolical 
exMdient to this prince, of m&ing the Israeli^ 
*11111 into idolatry and fornication, (Num. xxiv. 
14) xxxi. 16^) by which ho assures him of acer- 
tain victory, o^ at least of considerable adv^- 
tage against the people of God. 

lyiicaiali, the son of Imlah, a prophet of the 
I^ord, says, (1 Kings xxii. 20., Ac.) that he saw 
the Altnightv, sitting upon his throne, and all 
the host o£ heaven round about him ; and the 
Lord said. Who shall tempt Ahab, king of Israel, 
that he may go to war with Ramo|;h Gilead, and 
fall in the Wtle? One answered after one man- 
ner, and another in another. At the same time 
ap evil spirit presented himself licfofo the Lord, 
and suui, 1 will seduce him. And the Lord 
asked him, How 7 To which Satan answere<l, 

1 will go and lie a lying spirit in the mouth of his 
prophets. And the Lord said, Go, arid thou slialt 
' prevail. , This dialogue clearly proves these two 
things : that the devil could do nothing by 

his own power; and, secondly^ that, with the 
permission of God, he could inspire the false 
prophets, sorcerers, and magicians, and make 
them deliver false orack«. See Vamlale and 
jt fihnlenrlle's Hist, dc Orae. ; Paltry a Greek An- 
tiquitiesy vol, i. b. 2. ch. 7; Edwards' a Hist, of 
Red. p. 4()8 ; Farmer on Mir. p. 281, 285 ; Enc. 
Brit, article ihaclc. 

ORAL, d<‘livcrcd by the mouth, not written. 
See Tradition. 

ORATORY, a name given by Christians to 
^rtoin plac^ of ndigious worship. 

In ecclesiastical antiquity, the term amoi 
ptQi, bouses of prayer, or oratories, is frequently 
given tp chunuies in general, of which tla^re 
are innumerable instances in oncient Christian 
writers. Hut in some canons the name oratory 
seems conihuHl to private chajiels or places of 
worship set up for the coiivcnienco: of private' 
fauiilies, yet still depending on the parochial 
churches, and dilTering from them in this, that 
they were only places of prayer, hut nut for cele- 
brating the communion : for if that were at any 
tiinc allowed to private families, ye^ at least, uixm 
the great and solemn festivals, they were to it'sort 
for communion to the {xirish churches. 

' Oratory is used among the Romanists for a 
closet, or litfle a|)artuicnt near a bedchamber, fur- 
nished with a little altar, crucifix, Ac. for private 
devotion. • 

Oratory, Priests of the. — There were two qm- 
gregotiohs of religious, one in Italy, the olher«in 
France, which were called by this name. 

The priests of the Oratory in .Italy had for 
their fooialer, SU Pliilip de' Pferi, a native of 
Flomi^e, who^ in the year 154R founded at 
Rome’ the Confraternity of the Holy Trinity. 
Thk|^«i)M|cty originally consisted of but foleeii 
poor||poii8, who sasombled in the church of St, 
8a\i(rar, ia oampo, eveiy first Suiulav in Uio 
moiiUi, to practise the exeraises of piety o^riliod 
by the holy founder. Afterwards thq^ numlier 
incraasing hy the addition of several persons of 
distiaction to the kocicty, St Pliilip proceeded to 
sitriMUh an hospUaldor the reception of ixx>r pU- 
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grimi^ who, comiiw to Rodbe to visit the 
of $t Peter and Paul, were obliged, for 
of a lodging, to lie in the streets and at the 
of cburclies. For this charitable purpose, 

Paul IV. gave to thg society the parochi^^'' 
of St Benedict, close by whicli watf boiir 
pital, so large, that in the Jubilee year 1600, 
received 444,500 men, and 25,500 women, ' 
came in mlgrimage to Rome. 

The Priests of the. Oratory in France werai. 
established on the model of those, in Italy, and,\ 
owe their rise to cardinal BeniUe,^ a native of Jj[|^ 
CJiampagne, who resolved upon tlus foundation 
in order to revive the splendour of the ecclesiasy^ 
tical state, which was greatly sunk through the 
miseries of the civil wars, the increase of heresies, 
and a general corruption of manners. To this 
end he assembled a community of ecclesiastics, 
in 1611, in the suburb of St. James. They ob- 
tained the king’s Jotter patent for their establish- 
ment : and, in 1613, nope Paul V. approved this 
congregation, under tJie title of the Oratory of 
Jesus. 

This congregation consisted of two sorts of 
person.^* : the one, as it were, incorjiorated ; the 
j'her, ordy associates: the fonner governed the 
‘ tises of this in.«titute ; the latter were only cm- 
|Moyed in forming themselves to the life and man- 
ners of ecclesiastics. And this was the true spirit 
of this congregation, in which they taught neither 
liurnan learning nor theology, but ordy the vir- 
tue's of the ecclesiastical life. ^ 

ORDhiR, method; the established manner of 
{lerfomiing a tMng. Kotbing can be more beau- 
tiful in Tcligioii and monds than order. The iie- 
gli'ct of itex))os('s us to the inroads of vice, and , ' 
often brings u^ion"^ the most perplexing eVWnfc: • 
Whetlier we consider it in reference to ourselvditt 
or our families, or the church, it is of the greatest 
importance.. As to the first, order should he at- 
tended to as it respects our principle^ Elcb. liii. 9; 
James i. 8; our tempera, Prov. xvii. 14 ; Eph. iv. , 
31; our conversation, Col. iv. 6; our business, 
Prov. xxii. 29; our time, l^Si xc. 12 ; Eccl. iii. 
our n’Pix'ations, and our general conduct, Phil, l ' 
27 ; 2 Pet i. 5, Ac. — 2. As it regards our fami- » 
lies, there should ho order ; as to tlic economy or 
management of its concerns, Matt xii. 25 ; os to 
devotion, and the timo of it, Joshua xxiv. 15; aa 
to the instruction thereof, Eph. vi. 1 ; Gen. xviii. 

19 ; 2 Tim. i. 5. — 3. In respect to the churchy 
order should l)e oliserved as to the admission of 
members, 2 Cor. vL 15 ; as to the administration 
of its ordinances, I Cor. xiv. 33, 40; as to thelit- 
tendance on its worship. Ps. xxvii. 4 ; as to otkr 
behaviour therein, CoL t 10 ; Matt v. 16. To 
excite us to the practice of this duty we should 
consider that is a God of order, 1 Cor. xiv. * 
33 ; his works arc all in the exactest order, Eph. 
t 11 ; Ps. civ. 25; Eccl. iii. 11 ; heaven u.a place 
of order, Rev. vii, 9. Jesutf Christ was a most 
beautiful example of regularity. The advan- 
te^es of order are numerous. “ Tbe observance 
ofit,” says Dr. Blair, '^serves to coweet that negli- 
gence which makes us omit some duties, and tnat 
hurry and precinitan^ which inake us perfomt 
others imt)erfecUy. Our attention is thereby di- 
rected to its proMT objAta. We follow tha 
straight path whira Providence ha« poLnCed out 
to us:>in the course of which all the difihrent 
business of life presents itself regularly to us on 
every side.” • fibr.woL ii. p. 23. 
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ORDERS, by way of einincncc, or h<Ay orders 
Pohmite a character ppcoliar to eccletiiaatics where- 
tAl^Chey are get apart for the rnintgtry. This the 
make tlicir gixth eacramont in no 
[yfWi»«ed chumh arc there more than three ortlenii 
biflliopB, juiestg^ and dearona. In the Romigh 
bhoick tluflre are eeven^ exclugive of tlie epiijco- 
Bate; all which the council of Tront^ enjoins to 
j|Aiitr»received and lielieved on [min of anathema. 
FThey are distinguished into' petty or secular or- 
.ders, andnnnjor or sacred onlers. Orders, the 
/rmtty or minor, arts four, viz these of door-keep- 
lOTS,^ exorcist, reader, and aoolyth. <Sacrcd, ^1^1 
Jtiisaior, are deacon, prirat, and bishop. i 

Orders, religious, are congregations 
or soeieties of monasteries living under the saruo 
superior, in the same mander, and wearing the 
same habit. Religious orders mqy l»e rediK^ to 
ii VO. kinds, viz. monks, canons, knights, mendi- 
cants^ and regular dorks. White order denotes 
the order of n'gufar canons, of St Augnstine. 
Bliick’ order denotes the order of St, Benedict 
Orders reliriouft loilUary are those instifiite4l in 
»lefonee of the faith, and privileged to say mass, 
aiul who are prohihiltHl niurriiigc, &c. Of this 
k^ind aro the knights of Malta, or of St. John of 
Jerusalem. Such also were the knights teni- 
jdars, tlio knights of Calatrave,, of St Lazarus, 
Teutonic kniglits, ♦ic. 

(>RDINANCES OF THE GOSPEL arc 
'institutions of divine aiitliority relating to the, 
woniliip of Gtd; such as luptism, Matt xxviii. 
19, — 3. The Lonl’s Supper, 1 Cor. xi. 21, &c. — 

3. Public ministry, or preaching and reading the 
woixL Rom, X. 15; Enh. iv, 13; Mark xvi. 15. — 

4. * Hearing the Gosjiel, Mark iv. 21 ; Rom. x. 
17.^5. Public prayer, 1 Cor. xiv. 15, 19; Matt 
vi 6, Psalm v.* 1, 7.—^. Singing of psalms, Col. 
lii. 16; Ej»h. V, 19. — 7. Pasting, James iv. 9; 
Matt. IX. 15 ; Joel H. 12. — 8. Solemn thanks- 
giving, Psalm V. 14; 1 Thess. v. 18. See these 
diTmMit articles ; also Means op Gracb. 

ORDINATION, the act of conferring holy 
orders, or of initialing a person into*lhe priesthood 
by prayer and tlitf laying on of hands. Among 
the Dissonti'rs, ordination is the public setting 
apart of a minister to his work, or over the |H>ople 
whose coll he has accepted. In the churc^h of 
England, ordination has always been esteeiiuHl 
the princifMiI prerogative of bbshopa and the}* still 
retain the function as a mark of^lheir spiritnul 
sovereignty in tiicir diocese. Without ordination 
no [lerso:* can receive any benefice, parsonage, 
vicarage, A [lerson must l»e twenty-thT»*c'| 
years of age, or n«‘ar it, before he can lie or- 
dained tlimcon, or liavc any share in the ministry ; 
and full twei)ty-ruur before he can be ordainctl 
pri^t, and by that means be permitted to ad- 
minister the holy communion. A bishop, on the 
ordination of clergymen, is to examine them in 
the presence of the ministers, who in the oi^ina- 
tion of priests, but not of deacons, assisU nim at 
the imposition of hands ; but th» is only done as 
if mark of assent, not because it is thought ne- 
cessary. In case any crime, os dnmkcnness, 
perjury, forgery, &c,, is alleged against any one 
that ib to lie ordained either priest or dmoon, the 
bishop om^ht to desist from onlaibing him. ^ Tlje 
pmO|i'to tie ordained is to bring a testinHinial of 
liu lire and doctrine to the bishoj*, and to give 
account of hu laith in Liutn ; anti both pri^td 
and deacons are obliged to aubberibo to tliifty- 
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mne artielcs.. In lllie%ncicnt disoinlirte there wae 
no such thing as a vague and absolute hrdinatioiif 
but every ope wa^ to have a church, whereof he 
Vas to be orduineil clerk or priest. In the twelfth 
century ll.ey grew more rcinisa, and ordained 
without any titlaor l)enefico. Tlie rouncil of 
Trent, however, restored the ancient discipline, 
and ajiiMiinted that none Kliuuld be onlained but 
'those w1 Ml were providi^ with a Iwnefiee; whiclt 
practice still obtains jn England. The times of 
ordination are tlie four Sundays iiiimrdiately fol- 
lowing the Ember weeks; being tlu^ M'eond 
Sunday in Lent, Trinity Stimlny, and the Sj^n- 
dajK follownng the first Wed nesflay after IJt^ptcm- 
Iwr 14 and iJee^mlicr 13. These ara the stated 
times ; but ordiiiathm may take [durT #t any other 
time, according to the discration of the biniioji, or 
circumstances^of the case. Ainoiw Seoedt re or 

DhscnterSf ordinations^ vary* In the establish- 
ment of Scotland, where tliere are no bishojis,^ 
the [lower oi ordination is Imlgi'd in the [>fesliy- 
tcry. A mong the CaKinistic MetlKxIistH, ordin'o- 
tion is |«rforme<l by the sanction and assislunco 
of their own mininters. Among the independ- 
ents and Hajitists, the [xiwer of onlinalion lies in 
thc^surtrage of the f)eople. The (pudifirations 
of the ciindi<lute are first known, tried, and ap 
proved by the church. After which trial, the 
church [)roc«N‘dB to give him a call to Is* their 
minister ; which he acTepting^ the [>uMic ac^ 
knowledgmeiit thereof is signified by ordination, 
the mode of which is so well known, as nof to 0 
no<‘d recital here. 

Though the DisscnU'rs practise ordination, w» 
fiftd they are not agreed resiiecting it. Some 
contend for the [xiwer of ordinutioii us lielonging 
to the people: the exercise of which right by 
them eoustitutcs a minister, and confers validity 
on his public ministrations. Others siijipose it 
‘isdongs to those who arc already in office. With- 
out [in'tending to determine the ijurstion, we 
shall here give an outline of the arguinciils on 
Ixith sylcs. 

According to the former opinion, it is argued that 
the w'4»rd ordain was originally equal to choiw or 
appiint; so that if twenty Christians nominated 
a man to iiistruct them once, the man '.^ih a[>- 
[Hnnteil or ordained n preacher Ibr the time, 
'i'he essence of ordination lic‘S in Uir voluntary 
chokM^and call of the i>eo(de, and in the voluntary 
acceptance of tliat call hy tlie iJersoii chosen and • 
caiieil; for this afihir nuisi lx* ny imitual c^tnsent 
and agreerrwnt, which jnhiii tlmm together as 
[lastoT and [H*oplc. And this is to lx* done itinorijg 
themHclvr^ ; and public onlination, e<r calks), is 
no other than a deehiration of (hat. Election and 
ordination are sp*k(‘n of as the same ; the latter 
is expressed and explilinrd by the fiirmer. It is 
said of Christ, that he ordained twelve^ Mark iii. 
I4(lbat is, he, chow* them l*i the office of apistlo- 
ship as he himself explains it, John vi. 7fb Paul 
am) Barnabas are saiiJ to ordain elders in erery 
church (Ads xiv. 2.3.) or to cboow* them ; that 
is, they gave orders and directions to' every 
church as to tlje choics* of eld< th over llwm : for 
sometimes persons ani said to <lo that which they 
give onlers and dirertions for tloing ; as Moses 
and Solomon, with rcspix^ to building th4‘;4aher^ , 
naric and teimilc, tlaiugh done by otlwrs { and 
Muses [xirticuLiriy is said to chcKisc the judges, 
Exod, xviij. 25, tlw choice being made urmer ms 
direction and giudance. Tlie W'ord that is \jied 
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In AcU xlv. 1S3. it tran^tM ekpffin in Cor. 
/ ii. 8, 19, where the apotUe speaks of a brother, 
]t<ipoTovii5«ic, "who wcu chosen 6f the churches to 
travel with iu», and is so rendered when ascribed 
to Qod, Acts X. 41. This choice and ordination, 
in primitive times, was made tfiro ways^ by cast- 
ing lots an(} ^viitf votes, signified by the stretch- 
ng out of ImiKis. Matthias was chosen and 
Ordained to In' an apostic'in the room of Judas by 
casting lots ; that ncing on extraordinary office, 
TiH|uirod an immediate interposition of the Divine 
Being, a lot being nothing more nor less tliafi an 
apji^l to God for the decision df an afiiiir. But 
ordinary officers, as elders and pastors of churches, 
were eftosen and ordained by tlie votes of the peo- 
ple, ex[)n'HM>d by stretching out their hands ; thus 
It is Hi»i(l of the afiostles, Acts xiv. 23. When 
they hall ordained them elders in^ every church, 
]('i*p9T'9wi|(ravTf;, hy taking the suffrages and voU^ 
of tho memhers of the churches, anown hy tho 
stretching out of their hands, as the' word signi- 
fies ; and which they direrteil them tO, and upon 
it (k'clared the elders duly elected and ordains. 

8ome, however, on tfus side of the question, 
do not go so far ns to say, that the essence of or- 
dination lies in the choice of the people, bufc^in 
the solemn niul public separation to office hy 
prayer: still, however, they think that ordination 
i)V either bishops, presbyters, or any superior 
character, eaiiiiot lie necessary to make a niiuisUT 
or ordain a pastor in any particular church; for 
Jesus (Christ, say lliey, would never leave the sub- 
sistence of hiH churches, or the efficacy of his 
word and sacraments, to depend on the uninter- 
ru[>tod succession of any office or officer ; for thini 
it would he impossible for any church to know 
whether they ever have had any liuthentic nniiis- 
ti'f; for we could never 1m* assured that such or- 
dinations had been rightly, transmitted through 
17(K) years. A whole rmtion might be corrupted, 
and every bishop and elder therein might nave 
' aiwstatised from the fukh, as it was in KnglamI in 
llie days of pojiefy. 'J’o say, therefore, that the 
riglit of orduiiuiig lies in men who are already in 
office, would drive us to hold the above-ineiitioneil 
unlenaiile |K)sitiun of uninterrupted sucre^siun. 

On the other side, it is observed, that, although 
Christians have the liberty of rhoosing tlifirown 
pastor,^ yet they have no power or right to confer 
tho office itself. Scriptui'c represents ordination 
to lie the setting apart of a iiersiui to the holy 
ministry, Iry the. authority of Jesus himself acting 
by the medium of men in and this solemn 

investing net is necessary to hia being lawfully 
accounted n niinistcr of Clinst. 'I’lie original 
word, Acts vi. 3. is which acconl- 

ing to Scapula, andjlhe best writor-s on the sacred 
langmige, signifies to put one in rule, or to give 
him authority. Now, did this power loilgc in the 
people, how haptiens it that in all the epistles, 
not a single won! is to be found givijig tkefn any 
directions iilsmt constituting ministeral On the 
other hand, in the epistles to Timothy and Titus, 
who were persons in oflicey we find i Articular 
instruction given them to lav hands suddenly on 
no moll, to examine his quatificatibus liefore they 
ordain hint and to take care that they commit 
the office only to faithful men, who shaU be able 
to teach oilieoi also^ Titual Aj 9 Tint iv. I4j 
Acts xiv. 23. 

Besides, it is said, the piimiUve Christiant 
evidently viewed this matter in the aame light 
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Thm is scarcely a single ecclesiaatieal.'WTiter ^a|v j 
does not expressly mention ordination as the 
of the elders, and as being regarded as a diotixi^ 
thing from the cliotoe of the people^ and siihp|^ 
quent to it. ^ ^ 

Most of the foregoing remaflcs apply chiefly 
the supposition that a person cannot lie ordaiaeiP 
in any other way than as a pastor oter a chureb^ 
But here, al^ we find a difference of opinien. . 
On the one side it is said, tliat there is no Scrip- * 
tore authority whatever for a person being or- . 
dained without Iwing chosen or nominated to the^ 
#^ce of a minuter by a church. Elders and i 
hisho{)s were ordained in every church, iiot vvilh« ) 
out any church. To ordain a man origin^y 
aaya Dr. Campbell, was nothing else but in a 
solemn manner to assign him a {lastoral cha^e. 
To give him no charge, and pivt to ordain bun, 
were jierfrctly identierm. On the other side it is 
Ciintended, that frtim these words, “Go ye into 
ail the world, and preach tho Gospel to every 
creature; and, lo, 1 am with you always, even 
unto the end of the world," it is evident that mis* 
sionaries and ifineranto must be employed in the 
important work of tlie ministry; that, as such 
•'annot bo ordained over any particular church, 
'.((^cannot he the least impropriety in ordain- 
ing them for the church universal. Allowing 
tlut they have all those talents, and grace, 
tliat constitute a minister in the sight of God, 
who will dare say they should not lie designalcti 
by their Im'thren for the administration ul those 
ordinances Christ has appanted in tho church? — 
Without allowing this, how many thousands 
would In* d(*)»litute ol‘ these ordinances? Besides, 
those are tho very men wlwm Gotl in general ho* 
Hours as the first instruments in raising eluircllfs, 
over which stated pash)rs are afterwards fi^ed. 
'fhe se^Aration of ISuul and Barnalias, say they, 
was an ordination to missionary work, Including 
the administmtion of saennnents to the converted 
Heathen, ns well as public instruction, Acts liii. 

1, 3. So Timothy was ordained, i Tim. iv. 14; 
Acts x\ i. 3 ; jind there is equal reii«)n, by anuU^y, ^ 
to suppise Ihiil Titus and other coiupnniuns oi 
Paul were similarly ordained, without any, of 
them having a particular chureJi to take under 
his pastoral care. So that they appear to have 
hern ortiained to the work of the Christian 
ministry at large. - , 

On reviewing the whole of this controversy, I 
would say with Dr. Watts, “that since iheie'ara 
some texts in the New I'esUpnent, whtfein sin 
gle persons, either a}K>stI(^ os Paul ana Barna- 
bas, ordained ministers in thdr churches ; or 
evangelist^ as Timothy and Titus; and^since 
other missions or ordinations areint^ted in -be 
performed by several persons, viL prophe^ 
teachers, elders, or o presb^terv, as in Acts xiii. 

I ; and i Tim. i«. 14; aince Iherc is someUmes 
mention made of the imposition pf hands in the 
niission'of a minister, and soraetunea no mention 
of it ; and since it is evident that in some cases 
popular ordinations are and must be valit] .with- 
out any bishop or eider ; 1 Uunk none of these 
differencea shpuld be mado a matter of violent 
contest amt^ng Christians; nor ought any words 
to be jMOtiouRced against each other byjhose of 
the eoiscopal, presbyterian, or independent 
Surety, all may agree thus far, that variiH^ fomio. 
or mcidi^ seeming to be used in tt^p'Oillisian or 
ordination of mimsters in primitive timef^ may ' 
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J pTvc a reasonable oceasum or colour for sincere of aucb a ^^epree of ^rjtoreal life aa waa exactly 
on«l honest aenn-hcrs after truth to follow (lifltTent answemhie to their jmsmt disposition of apiriU 

• opinions on this head, and do therefore <lenmnd Hence it was necessary that they ahould becoma 
f »*ur candid and charitable sentiment^* conceniinjx terr€‘hlriiil men. 

thoHf^ who d^fer from us.” Sec aiticles Keiyro- X That the siuil of Christ w'aa united to the 
Hanos, 1 N’r>'M*KKDKN rs, Word ImMoit* th<* incarnation. For the Scrip- 
and Mimsthmu, Cai.i., in this work; Jamrs tii res tench us that the soul of Ihe \lesNiah was 
^ Oiren'a Plea far Sf'riplitre (h'dination • lhtd~ created lM»fi>re the of the world, Phi^ 

^’’rarltty >ol. li. p. ‘2.’)3 — w57 ; Pr. (hr- ii. 5, 7. 'J'liia text must 1 h‘ uiulcrstootl of t^hrist'e 
. en'a Tnie yiature nf a ffo-^prl ('fntrrh^ p. 7*^, ^3; ' huiii.ni .soul, l)ec:iuso it is unusual to proiNniud 
JirekelPH Eftaay on fhrrhnatwm Pa- the Deitv as an example of humility in ISerii>' 

• tional Foundathm of a ('fn idinn ( 'him fun'/A; tiire, 'I'hoiiph the humanity of ('hrist was so 
Dr. Camphrll's Lertmr'f on Fn Ir-'ut'-timl UU~ Cod-like, he emptied himself of this fulnoiet of 
^ory, vol. i. p. Hir>; (iiirs liodi, nf Dirinity^ p. life and plorv, to take upon him the Jham of a 
;3tti, vul. iii. Hvo. ed. ; 'rhroloi(h nl Mtiprnzine for serrant. It was this Messiah who etniversetl 
IHthJ, sp. 33, 30 107; Kirinifs Prmaihv on with the natriafi'hs under a humdn form: it 


/l^'s Sermon^ picorhrd Uvt'urv the Fdin'i igh 
Missionanj Stieirly^ in IHOI. 

ORKjFXJSTS, a (leiioiinn:ition whieh ap- 
[»earrd in the third eentur\, vvlio derived tlieir 
opinioiis^ from the writiiiirsof ()rl<reii, a preHh\ter 
of Alexaiulna, and a man of \ast an«l uiirommon 
abilities, who iiit<T|in ted the <livine freitlis of re-^ 
li^rion aee(»rdin;f tn the tenor of the Pl.itonie plu- 
losophv. fJe allecjed, that the srairce of man\ 
evils lies in adheriiii!: to the literal and external 
part of fcjenptiire; and tliat the true meaning of 
(he s.iered writers was to 1 m* sonelit in a ni\ste- 
ritins and hidden sense, an.sina from the nature 
af t lunj^s tlieinM'Ives. 

The prmeipal tenets n«<‘rilte(l In Orijxen, (<»- 
pethcr willi a lew of the* reasons nia<fe use of in 
their di’fence, are comprehended in (he lollowinp 
isuiiimary : — 

1. That there is a pre-existent state of human 
Houj^. For the nature of the soul is sueh as to 
irwlie her capable of exi-^tinjr eternally, backward 
a!5,'W'ell as forward, iMraus** her si Tiitn.d essenee, 
ns such, makis it itn|M)ssihle that she should, 
either I hronuh aee or Molence, ho dissolved; so 
that nothing i^ wantinix to her existence hut the 
potnl plea.sure of inm from wliom all tilings pro- 
ceed. Aiul il, aeCordni}»lo the IMatoine wln’ino, 
vie ussijrn the jirodni'tion of all thinp'* to the i xu- 
iH'r.irit fulness of lile in the Deity, which, tliroueh 
the blesseil rnre-sity ot hiseonimniiieative rialnre, 
I’mpties itsell in.'o all pi^hihililies of l»tnng, as into 
W) many cajKiMe recepfaeles, we must siipiHise 
her existence in a sens** necessary, and in a dr 
jjne co-cternal with GckI. 

2. Tliat souls were condemned to animate j 
mortal luHlieh, in onler to exjaate faults they had 
eoinmitted in a ])re-existenl state : for we may lx* 
lussurcd, from the infinite prtxMlness of their ( ‘rr - 1 
ator, that they were at first joined U> the purest 
matterj and placed in those repions of the uni- j 
verse which were nu».st siiihihie to the purity of 
entire they then )K>ssesscd. I^^ir that the souls 
of men arc an order of essentudly incoriKinile 
Bpiritii, their deep immersion intr; terrestrial mat- 
ter, the modification of all their ojierationa by it, 
and the heavenly brnly profnised in the Gohjk*!, 
aa the highest perfection of our renewed nature, 
clearly evince. Therefore if our souls existed 
before they apj>eare<1 inhabitants of the earth, 
they were placed in a purer element, ai^ enjoved 
far greater degrees of happiness. A n<f certainly 
he, wj^ose overflowing goodness brought them 
into f xiBtenac, would not deprive them of their 
Micity, till by their mutahility they rendenxl 
themaelves 1^ pure in the whole extent of their 
itowers, and Itccamc disitosed *!br the suscaption 
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was he who ap^M'ared to Moaes ii|>on the Holy 
Mount : il was lie who s|X)ke to the prophi'ls 
under a visible np|M'ii{:inee ; and it i.s he who 
Vill at Inst^'orne in triumph upon the clouds to 
restore the universe to its primitive splendour ufid 
t'elicitv. 

4. That at the resurrection of the dead we 
shall 1m» clothed with etlierial iKulies. For the 
elements of our terrcHlnal eom|M>MlionH are siadi 
:iM ItliiioHt fatally entangle ns in vice, passion, and 
iniserv. 'I'he purer the vehich* the soul is nuiti'il 
with, the more jM'rfeet is her life and opt rations, 
Besiiles, the Supreme (onvlness who made all 
things, assures us he made all things best at first, 
anil therefon' liis rcrovi*ry of us to mir lost hn|>- 
pinesH (w'hich is the design of the ({osju'l^ muHt 
restore us to our lM*tter iMHlies and happier halii- 
tntions, which is evident, from I Cor. \v. 43, 
2 t ’or. V. I ; and other h'xis of Scripture. 

5. 'J'liaf, after long [wriods of time, the damned 
shall 1m* rek'ased from their torments, and restored 
lo a new hI.iU* of iirohation. For the Jhilv has 
sueh reserves in his gracious providence, as will 
\indieale his sovereign gHMiness and wisdom 
from all dispnrngeiiient. l'’xpiiilorY pains are a 
part of his adorable plan; for this Khar|H‘r kind 
ol favour has ii righleons place in sneh creatures 
as are by nature miilaMe. Though sin has cx- 
lirignisiied or silenced the divine life, yet it has 
not destroyed the faculties of reason and unrlcr- 
staiidiiig, coiibideratiori and memory, which will 
serve the life which is most powerinl. It, ihero- 
fore, jhe vigorous attniclion of the sensual naturo 
he alnited by a ci Jisi less |i!iiii, tliesi- powers may 
resume the sense of a Im Uit life iiinl Mature. -Ai 
in the material Kystem there is u gravitation of 
the less hodieF towards the greater, there must of 
ncressilv b** something analogous to this in the 
hilelleclual system ; and since the* starils ereat4*(l 
by (iisl are emanutions and slreams Iroin his own 
abyss of l>eing, and as sc If existent power must 
needs subject all beings to itself, the Deity could 
not hut impress Ujsai her intiinaU* Tiatures and 
suliBtanceH a CA*ntral tr'iidency towards himm'lt ; 
an essential principle of re- union to their great 
original 

(T. That the earth, after itfl conflagration, shall 
bcxronic habitable again, and 1m- the inanr'ion ot 
men and animalH, ami that in eU’rnal vn jssiliules. 
For it is thuH expressed in Isaiali • Jichold / 
make new heavenr^ and a new earthy &y., and 
in Heb. i. 10, 12* Thou, Jjord, in llui hegilining 
hast laid the fourufUt Ions yf the larthj as a 
vesture shall I’furu change Uu m, aiul they uHaJi 
be changed, dtc. Where there w only a chringn 
llie ftubsUiice is not dntroyed, thiB change being 



PACIFICATION 1 

only as tliat of a garment vfirft out ond ilticaying. 
Thie fisliion of the world pamics away like a 
turning Kcene, to exhibit a freah and new repre- 
atmlution of things ; and if only the present dres^ 
and app^Mirance of things go off the substance is 
Kwed to remain entire. • 

RIUINAL SIN. Sec Fall, Sin. 
ORIGIN OF KVIL. Sec Sin. 

* ORTHODOXY, soundness of doctrine or 
Opinion in inattera of n-Iigion. The doctrines 
whicli are generally considered as orthodox 
among us, are such as were generally professed 
at tlie time of the Reformation, viz. the fall of 
man, rp^iMieration, atoniMiiciit, rcjNmtance, justi> 
iii'alion by free grace, &c. 

Some have tnouglit, that, in order to keep 
error out of the ehun-li, there should Ijc some 
human form as a standard of orthtylovif^ wherein 
eertaiii disfiuttvl doctrines shall Ik* expressed in 
sLieli deU'rminate phrases as may he directly 
b'^elliv] against sueli errors as shall preAail from 
liiiu! to time, mpiiring those es|KH ially who are 
to he pulihc teachei's in the eliureh to subM-rihe 
or virtually to din-lare their assent to such formu- 
laries. But, as Dr. Doildridge observes, I. Had 
tins been reijuisite, it is iirobahlc tlmt tin* Srfi|»- 
tures would have given us some hucIi formularies 
ai these, or some direetions as to tlie manner in 
whieli they should be dr.ivvii up, {irorjosinJ, and 
received. — ‘2. It is impossible that weak and pas- 
sionate men, who have (icriians liceii h<*ated in 
the very eoiitroversy thus decided, should express 
(hemHefvea with greater propriety than the a|K)s- 
lles did. — 3. It is plain, in fact, Uiat this practice 
has bf‘en the cause of gnnit contention in tlie 
Christian ehuroh, and such forinulurii^ have 
l>e«n the gmnd engine of dividing it,pn propor- 
tion to the degree in which they have lieeii mul- 
tiplied and urged. — 4. This is laying a great 
leinptatioii in the way of such as desire to un- 
dertake the olRee of teachers in the church, and 
will lie inoBt likely to deter an<l atlliet lliosc who 
liave the greatest tendern(*ss of conscience, and 
tlierefon* ^rwt. deserve cneouragement. 

5. It IS not likely to answer the end projK>sed, 
viz. 'the prest?rving an uniformity of opinion; 
■ince (icrBOMs of little integrity may satisfy their 
conactcnccs, in aubscribmg what they do not at 
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all believe as articles of j^eacc^ or in pultiiig t!ia 
most unnatural sense on the wonis. .ind 
whereas, in answ'cr to all these iiieamvcniences, it. 
U pleaded, that such forms are necessary to keepv 
the church from heresy, and it is l>ettcr there 
should be some hyjineritt's under fuoh forms of 
ortho4loxy, than that a fn'etlom of debate and 
opinion should be allowed to all teachers; Uie 
answer is plain, that, wlim any one lx*gins Kw 
preach doctriiu's which ajitM^ar to those who at-J^ 
tend him dungerou.s and subversive of 

Christianity, it will be time etiongh to jiroceed tujj 
si^h uniniiid version as tiu* nature of his error in 
their apprehensiiii will reijuiie, and his relation 
to them will admit. See articles Establishment 
and Si;i{.sL Hiprio\ ; Doddridge's I jevtureSyXec, 
171 i Orthtxluxy and Charity I7nit(^^ 

05 1 ANDRIANS, a denomination among 
the Lutherans, which was ibunJed in tlie year 
l.'i.V), hy Andrew Osiaiuler, a celebrated German 
divine, w lu>ae doctrine amounted to the following 
propositions : 

1. 'I’liat Christ, considemi in liis human na- 
ture only, (n)uld not, by liirf olH*dience to the divine 
law, obtain justification and pardon for sinners; 
n dier can we lie justilied Ix’torc CJikI, by em- 
• oing and applying to onrsidves, through faith, 
i!ie rigliteousness and olhslience of the man 
iJhrist. Jt is only througli that ctermd and essen- 
tial rigliteousneNS which dwells in Clinst, eonsi- 
deretl as (LkI, and which r**sules in Ins divine 
n.iture, that is united to the human, that man- 
kind can obtain compli*tc justilicavion. 

2. IMiat a man lH*coine8 a iiartakor of tliis 
divine righteousness by faith, sincA* it is in coiuxv 
queiiceol tliis uniting prmciole that Christ dwells 
in the heart of man with his divine nght^his- 
riess. Now, wherever this divine righteousness 
dwells, there GikI cam lH.*hold no sin ; therefore, 
when it is presi'iit with Christ in the hearts 
of the regenerate, they are on its account consi- 
dered by llic Deity as righU'ous, although they be 
sinners. Moreover, this divine and justifying 
righteou.snefw of Christ e;tcites the faitlitul to the 
pursuit of holiness, and to the practice of virtue. ' 

OSSENIANy, a denomination, in the lirst 
century, which taught that faith may and ought 
to be dissembled. 


PACIFICATION, EDICTS OF, were dc- 
erws, granlixl by the kings of France to the 
Protestants, for ap^wasingthe troubles occasioned 
by their ^lersccutuui. ’I'hc lirst Kdkt of Paci- 
fication w'Hs granted by Charles IX. in January 
15<>2, |)erinilling the free exercise of the refomietl 
religion near all the cities and towns of the 
reami. Mareli 19, l.Viil, the eaine^kmg granted 
Q second Edict of Pacification j at AintMisc, per- 
mitting the free exereisi* of the refonurd religion 
ill the houst's of gentlemen and lords liigh justi- 
ciaries (or those that had the of life and 

death,) to their families and dependants only; 
and allowing other Protestants to have their ser- 
mons in sudi tow'ns os they had thonx in before 
the seventh of March; obliging them withal to 
()uit the churches they had (losaessed themselves 
of dmiiig the troubles. Another, called the Edict 
ff Lonjumeaii^ ordering the execution of that of 


Amboise, was published March 27, 15C8, after a 
tn*aly of jwoce. This iMcilicatioii was but of 
short continuance; ll>r Charles perceiving n gene- 
ral insurrection of the Huguenot^ revoked the 
said edicts in September, 15C8, forbidding the 
exercise of the Protestant religion, and conuuand- 
ing all the ministers to deiiart the kingdom in 
ftftoen days. But on the eigiith of August, 157(\ 
he made peace with them again, and, publislied 
an ctlict on the plev*enih, allowing tlie lonls high 
justiciaries to have sermons in their hour's for all 
comers, and granting oilier Protestants two pub- 
lic exerdses in eadi government. He likew'ise 
gave lliei& four cautionary towns, viz. Rochelle ^ 
\lontauban^ Cognal, and La CAar^e, to be 
places of security for them during Uie sjwcc of 
two years. 

Nevertheless, in August, 1572^ he authorized 
the BarthoUmew haassacre^ and at the nme time 
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iMued a dccWatian, forbidding the oxcrciie of 
the Protestant religion. 

Henry III. in April, 1576, ma<le fH^aae with 
the ProtMtants ; and the Edict of Pacificcdibn 
was puhluhed in parliament, May 14, (>onnitling 
them to bTiilil churches and have sermons where 
they pleased. The Guisian faction, enragetl at 
this gcnorul liberty, In'gnn the famous 7ra^ue for 
defence of the Catholic, Pi-ligion, which l)ecHme so 
formidable, tliat it obliged the king to assemble 
the states of the kingdom at lllois. in Derernln'r 
1.576, where it was enacted that there should la‘ 
hut one religion in France, and that th« Pro- 
testant ministers should banished. In 1577, 
the king, to pacify the troiihlcs, published aiietJict 
in parliament, October 8lli, irraiiting the same 
^lK*rty to the reformed whieh they had Isdore. 
riowever, in July loS,), the leuffne obligi‘d him 
to publish another revoking all former 

edicts graiiteil to the Protcptaiits, and nnleriifg 
them to d(‘part the kingdom in six months, or 
turn Papists. This ctlict was followt d by more 
to the same niirjiost'. 

Henry Iv eoming to the crown, published a 
doelaratlon, July 4, I5‘J1, alxilishing the edicts 
against the Protestants. This e«licl was \enlie<l 
in the parliament of (!)halons; but t lie troubles 
prevented the \erification ol it in the ]>arliaiiienU 
of the other pro\iiuu\s; so that the Prolestaiits 
had not the free exercisi* of their religion in any 
place hut where they were masters, and laid ba- 
nished (he Romish religion. In April I5!IH, the 
king [luhlisheil a new Edict of Parifveation at 
Nantx, granting the Protestants the free exercise 
of their religion in all plucks where they had the 
same in 15'J6 and 15117, and one exercise in each 
tioiliwick. 

This Edirt of Sant z was exmfirmed by Lewis 
XIII. in 1610, and by Lewis XIV. Iti5‘i. Hpt 
this latter ulsilisluvl * it entirely in 16B5. fc>ee 
HcoiiKNors, and Pkkhkcijtiov. 

P.i^if)OB.\l’ riSTS, those who baptise their 
children. The word comes from jtokj, infant, 
and haptvitn. Se<? Rai'tism. 

PAGANISM, tlie religious worsliip and dis- 
ciuline of Pagans, or tho adoration of idols and 
false gods. 'I'be theology of the I*ngans accord- 
ing to themselves, a.s Se«volaaiid Varro, was of 
three sorts. Tfie first of these may well Ik* called 
fabulous, os tn*ating of the thetjlogy and g‘*iie- 
alogy of their deities, in wliich they eav such 
things as are unworthy of deity ; ascribing to 
them thefts, murders, adultf'riiH^ and nil rnaiiiier 
of crimes; ami therefore this kimi of theology is 
condemmsl by the wiser sort of lurathens as nu- 
gatory and scandalous : the writers of this sort 
of theology were Saiiehoniatho, the PlKenieiaii ; 
, and of the Grecians, (Jrpheus, Pherc- 

cyde, &e. The second sf^rt, eallfsl physic^ or 
natural, was studied and taught by Inc pliiioso 
phers. wlu), rejexjting tlie rouliipl)<'ity of gotls 
introduced by the [hh^Xh, brought their theology 
to a more natural and rational mrtn, and supfKiHed 
that thera was but one Supreme Goil, which they 
commonly make to be llie sun ; at least, an em- 
l»lcm of liim, but at too great a distance to iruiid 
the aftiiirs of the world anti therlfore devistid 
certain demons, whieh they considered as media- 
tors lietwacn the Supreme God and man ; and the 
. dt^rines of these demons, to which Ihcajjostic is 
thought to allude in 1 Tim. iv. 1 , were what the 
philii^phers had a concerh with, anti who treat 
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of thfi» Bntur^, (Mitv, and re);ard to nicn t ns did 
Thales, Pythagorafi, Plato, and the Stoics. Tho 
third part, called politic, or civil, was instituted 
by legislators, stateHiuen, and (lolitiedans ; tlm 
first among tho lloniuna was Numa Pompilius: 
this ehie/lv rrttpeeted (h(*ir gods, (tanples, altars» 
saenfiees, and rites of worship, and was projwrly 
their itlolalrv, the care of which MorigtHl it^lhu 
priests; and this was enjoimxl the ediinmon |m*o* 
pie, to keep them in olKslit*nee to the civil state, 
riins tilings eOntimied in the Gentile world, 
until the light of the GoH})el was Miisb tfbiong 
them: the timi*s In'fore were times of if^mmincv^ 
as the n]KiNtle calls them : th«*v were iguunint ot 
the true Caod, and of the worship of him ; and of 
the Mesaiah, and salvation by hiA. 'J'heir state 
is truly described, Kph. ii. 112, that they were 
then inV/isi// Christ t aliens from the common- 
wealth of Israel ; ^ranffers from the covenants' 
of pro n^tse i having no hojte, and without (it\l 
in the world; and, eAinwsjueiitly, their Ihl^ology 
wuK insufticierit tor their salvation. The reader 
will find soim* adininible retlcvtions on (lie growth 
of heathenism among nuKlern riiristians, in the 
tliinl volume of the Rev. W. Jones's Works. 
•See Hf.atiikns, Idolatry, Polythkism. 

PAtiGDA, or Pa'.od, a name given by tho 
ICast Indians to tlieir temples, where they wor- 
ship their gtsis. 

PALM SUNDAY, the Sunday next before 
Faster, so called from palm branches Iwiiig strew- 
ed on the ro:id by the multiUide, wben our Sa- 
viour mode bis trmmjdial entry into Jerusalem. 

I'ANTHFISM, a pbiloso|i}iieni 8jM*ci«‘H of 
idolatry, leading to iitbeiHin, in whieh tiie uni- 
verse was considered hk the Snjireine Ciod. Who 
was Ike inventor of this absurd system, is jier- 
hiifis not known, but it was of early origin ami 
dith'renllv iniHlified by diMen‘nt philosopliers. 
Some held the universo Ui Ihi one iminenso 
animal, of wliieh the iiie/irporeal soul was jiro- 
|MTly their qisl, and the heavens and the fsirtli 
the iNsly ol tliat goil ; whilst others held but 
one substance, jiartly active, and jiartly passive, 
aii’l tlierefore i<N>ked upon the vihible universe 
as the only Sumtn, The earliest Greeinn pan- 
theist of whom we read was t JrpbeiiH, wlio ealjed 
the world the body if Gad, and its seventi parts 
by4 meiiilKTH, riiiiking the whole iimierse one 
divine anirnnl. According to t'ndvvorlfi, Or- 
pheus nml Ins Ibllowers belicvitJ in tbi-iinnuiterinl 
MUil of the world ; therein agreeing with Aristotle, 
who rert.’iirilv held that (icsl and mat t<*r rire co- 
eternal : and that there is some hucIi nniop Is*- 
twiH-n them, as sulisiyts In'tween the souls nml 
iMslies of ns'ii. An iristituhon, imhibing senti- 
ments nearly of this kimi, was set on f«H)t about 
eighty or iimely years ago, in this kingdom, by a 
WK'iety of philoHfiphii'al idolaters, who ealleil tbern- 
selves Pantheists, becAUse they professed flie 
worsliifi of All Nature on their deity. 4'liey Inid 
Mr. John Toinrid for their weretary and ehaji- 
lain. Their liturgy was in Latin ; np Fnglish 
trarishation was puhlishivl in 1751, from which 
the fbllowir^.K«'ntirnrnts are extracted • — “'Fho 
ethereal fire environs all tluntjs, and is thereforo 
supreme. The ft>ther is a reviving fixe^ it rules 
all things, it dispoM's all things. In it is lioul, 
mind, ‘prudence. » This fire w Iloraer’s par- 
tielo of divine breath, arid Virgil’s inwardly nou- 
rishing spirit. All things are comprised in an 
intdiigen't nature.” This Ibrce they call the <;ou\ 



PARDON ' PARENTS ' 

or the worltl ; as alto, a inind^tif jierfect-wiedoni, author or cause of pardon is not any creature, 
and, consequently, God. Vanmi, the Italian angel, or man; but Gotl. Ministers arc said to 
philosopher, was nearly oi' tlus opinion : his go<J remit sin doclarativcly, hut not aiithoritatiyely ; 
was nature. Some very learned and excellent that is, they preach and declare that there is ro- 
remarks are made on this error by Mr. Boyle, in mission of sins in Christ; but to pretend to ab- 
his discourse on the vulgarly received notion of solve men is the height of blasphemy, 1 Thesi 
nature. Se>o Junes qf SaylaniTs Worka^ vol. ix. ii. 4; Rev. xiii. 5, G. See Ausoli'TIOn, Indul- 
p. 50. and article SeisosisM. okncks. There is nothing that man has, or can 

FAN'ITlkULOGY, the whole sum or l»ody do, by which pardon can lx- prt)cure<l : wealth 
of divinity. cannot buy imrdon, Prov. xl 4 ; human works or 

PAPjST, one who adheres to the communion righteousness cannot merit it, Rom. xi. (i ; nor can 
of Um (Mlpe and church of Rome. See Port;, and water liaptism wash away sin. It is the prero- 
PopKn-Y. gativ/* of G(xl alone to forgive, Mark li. 7; the 

PARARLFi, n fable or allegorical instruction, lirst cause of which is his own sovereign gmw' 
founded on something real or apparent in nature ami merry, Eph. i. 7. 'Phe meritorious c.ius*^ is 
or history, from whieh a moral drawn, by com- the blood of Christ, Heb. ix. ll; I Jolui i. 7. 
paring it with something in whi‘'h the jH'opleare Pardon of sin and justification arc (ronsidered hji 
more immediately eoneerned: such ;kre the imra- some as the same thing; and it must Ih' com- 
bles of Dives aiid Lazarus,, of the prodigal son, fesst'd that there is a ck.se connexion; in many 
of the ten virgins, <S:e. Dr. Hlair observes, that parts they agree, and it is without «loubt that 

“ of parables, whadi form a part of allegory, the every sinm‘r who .shall Iw fi)und pardoned at the 

proplietieal writings arc full ; and if to us they ereat ilav, will likewi.se Ix’ justi/ied ; yet they 

sometimes ap|M‘ar obscure, we must renieinlK*r, nave lieen distinguished thus: 1. An innocent 

that, in those early tunes, it was universally the |)erson wdien falsely arcusf'd and acquitted, is 
riUKle throughout ail tlu* eastern nations, to con- justiGt'd, but not pardoned ; and a erimiiial may 
vey sacred trntlis under .some mysterious figures be » 'doned, though be caiimtt U* pistified or diw 
and representations” cla» mniveent. Pardon is of men tlmt are sin- 

J^AKACLb"rK, an Hdvfxate or comforter; neiN and wdio remain such, though [wirdoned 
gcnerullv applied to the third [ktsoii in the Tri- sinneni; hut jnstiiieation isa pronoiin *nig |^ersoIL‘l 
nitv, .loliJi XV. ‘iG. righteous, as if they had never sinned — 2 Par- 

1*ARAD1SI0, tlie garden of Falen, in whieh don frees from punishment, hut d<x's not entitle 
Adam and Eve wore pl.ieed. It is also useil to to everlasting life ; hut iustifieution does, Rom. v. 
deuoti* heaven, Luke xxiii H. As to the ter- If we were only pardoiunl, we should iiuleeil, 
restnul piiradiss', there have been many inquiries c8ca{»e the pains of hell, but could have no claim 
aliout Its situation. It has lieen placed in the to the Joys of Iwaven ; for these are more than 
third heaven, in the orb of the moon, in the the most jierfcvt works of man could inentj 
miNUi itsidtj in the middle region of the u\r, uliove thend'ore tlu^y must Ik' what the Scripture d^ 
the earth, under the earth, in the place possessed dares— “the gill of God.” 
he the Casfiian sen, and under the arctic jiole. Afh'r all, however, though those two may !« 
'f’he learned lluetius places it upon the river distinguished, yet they cannot lx* separated ; and, 
that is prvxluced by the conjunction of the Tigris in reality, one is not prior to the otli»T ; for he that 
and bhiphrates, now called the river of the Arabs, is pardoned by the death of Clirial, is at the same 
lictwecn tliis c^nijunction and the division made time juslitied by his life, Rom. v. 10; Arts xiii. 
by the same river before it falls into the Persian 38, 30. SeeGtiAi k, Mkrcy. f Vionitx/. N U'urAs, 
sea. Other geographers have |ilaced it in Ar- vol. ii. p. 101; OUl'a Body of Dinndy, urtirle 
inenia, between the sources of the Tigris, the Pardon; Oxrcn on VhaiVcwx.-, Hvrtvy's M'orks 
Eujihrates, the Araxes, and the Pliasis, which vol. li. p. 352. 

they BupiHisc to Iw the Gmr rivers descnhetl by PARENTS, a name appropriated to imme- 
Moscs. But concorning the exact phuT, we must, diale progenitors, as father and mother. The 
necessarily lx* very uncertain, if, ind<H*<l, it can be duties of jiarents to children relate to their health, 
thought at all to exist at present, consulering the their niainteimnce, their education, and nio»‘als. 
many eliaiiges which have taken place on tlio Many rules have U*en delivered respecting the 
surface of the earth since the er»*atioii. See M a n. health of elnldrcn, which cannot lx* inserted here j 
PARAPHRASE, an explanation of some yet we shall just observe, that, if a (xirent wishes 
text in clearer and more ample terms, wherein to see his progeny healthy, he iiiuvt not indulge 
more regard is hud to an author's meaning than them in every thing their little up;x'titt‘s de.4irei 
his words. See Commkntahy. not give them too much sleep, nor evei\ give them 

PARDON, the act of forgiving an offender, strong liquors. He must accustom them to in- 
or removing the guilt of sm, that the punish- dustry and m.xlcmte exercise. Their foo<l and 
ment due to it may not l»e inllieted. Of the na- clothing should Ih* nither fight. They should go 
Cure of pardon it may Ixj observed) that the to rest soon, and rise early ; and, alxive all, should, 
Scripture reimxxMiU it by various phrases : a lift- if possible, lie inspired with a love of ck'aiillness. 
iug up, or taking away, Ps. xxxii. 1; a covering As to their Twatn/cnaucc, it is the ;Nirciit's duty 
of ib Ps«‘ lx XXV. 2; a non-imputation of it, Ps. to provide every thing for them that is ncc4'ssaTy 
xxxii. 2; a blotting it out, Ps. xliii^ 25; ii non- until they lx* ca|xible of providing for tliemsi'lvea. 
reniemhrance ot Hob. viii. 12 ; Is. xUii. 25. They, therefoo*, who live iu habits of idleliessi, 
1. ll IS an act of five gruix*, Ps, li. 1 ; La. xliii. desert their luiiilies, or by their negligent conduct 
25. — 2. A ttiinl of justice, God having reotived re<luce them to a state of indigence ami distress, 
utisfactiqii oy the blood of Christ, 1 Joliii i. *1. — are violating the law of nature and of levelation, 
3. A c<a|Wite act, a forgiveness of oil the sins of I Tim. v. 8. In rcsinri to their education ahd 
his ix*opie, 1 John i. 7; Psal. ciii. 2, 3.-4. An morals, great care should lx* taken. Ax* it h'iatea 
act Uiat will never bo repealed, Mic. viL lil. The to the pr&^nt lUn, habits of courage, application, 
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trade, prudenee, lulumr, jiiatirp, oonfenlincnf, eornoral?, In oidor to protect anil the 

temj-iera nee, truth, Iwiievoli-noi', &c. nhouM U* rijihts of the rhiireh whicn he |)onu)rtafOfl. There 
foniicd Their <Mj«nritiert, atre^ teni|ior, stn'nirU», arv three ranks of elerjivineii t>elow tluit of a ilig- 
ineliiintion, should ht* ctmsaulted, aiul ativ ice ;;iven lutary, ^i7.. |>nrson, >icnr, ntid curate. Parson 
Buitihle U% iIjc.sc. As il relalea to a future life, is the first, n nvti>r, or he wlio rt'ceive^ 

their minds sh()uUl he infonned as to thelieingof the i^reat tithes ttf a lieneflce. ('Irrgi/man nmy 
God, his jM'rfectious, iilory, autl tlie iiuNle of sal- imj)lv any jaTMin ordninetl to serve at the altar, 
vation by .le-'Us (Miri'.t. They should l)e cate- Pmwons are always |iri('Hls, whereas clergymen 
diised; allured tt>a cfwvrful utteiulaiice on divine are only tft'orojtn. See (‘i.ntuv, ('‘diiaTK. 
worsliip; net riuted in the Scriptures; kept from PAi^AtllN IANS, a denomination which 
])ad compaJiN ; pniNcd with and for; and, aliove nrosi' in the twelfth century, known also hy the 
oil, a ^<H->tl cxamjile set lliein. Prov. x^il. (»: Eph. name of the rireumciwd. Their distinj|niishinff 
vL I, *J. Not hinjr can U* more criminal than the tenets were these: 1. 'fhat the observation o? 
aniduct ot some parents m itie inti nor classi's the law of iM«>seH in every thing e\ce^ the oller- 
of the coinmunilN. who never restrain the de- ing of sucriliees was ohligatory lyion ( ‘hristians. 
_ gi res an<l pa^s^it^ns ot their cliildrcn, sulfer them In consei|uenee i>f whieli, they em’uniciwHl their 
live in iillenes-4, di.slioncsty, and profanation of followers, abstained from those meats, the usi' of 
tJie Lord's day ; the coiise<|ueuce of which isofteii whieli W'a* prohibited under the IVlosnie ei-oiav- 
an ignonnniiKis end. So, among the gmit, per- mv, and celelirated fhe .h w ish sahlMith. — That 
mitting their ehiMren to siwnd llair time and (‘liriht^as no more than tlie first and ^iirrat 
their inone\ as they please, iiidnlging them in creature ot (.ukI, 

}u*rj)elii,il jiuhlic (liierHons, and setting licforo This denomination had the utmost oversion to 
them awful e\, implex of ganihling, indolmice, the dis'lriiu* ami (iiseijdine (»f the ehureh of ltoni«\ 
hln ipla inv, dunking, and almost cv:'ry other PASSALt >];YN(^inTi;s, n branch of the 
vic<*; wli.il IS this lull niiiimg I heir children, aihl •Aloiitanists. They lieM, tliat in order to tw 
“hiNpuMfhing to |iO‘leiity a imisrinee 7 ’ Put, saxed, it was iieia’SHiiry to iihwrxe a |ierpetunl 
while we would cell upon parents to exercise siltaici*; wherefore they ke])f tlieir finger con- 
tJieir authoiitN, It nm.st not lx* undenttiMsl that slaritly on their month, and dared not o|n‘ii il, even 
cluliin-u are to he enlirelv at tlidr iliMjK>sal under to sav their pra\ers. 'I'heir name is derived from 
all ci!cnmst.ine<-s, evpu'iallv xxhen they liegiii to the (ireek tratTraxo,-. a iinil, and a itostril, lie- 
Uiink lor tin in'>« l\es Though a parent has a causi', when they put their linger to their mouth 
right oxer In', children, xcl lie is not to he a do- they touched their nose. 

inestic tx rant, coninlling Ins own will and pas- 1*ASSIVE OP>El)lKNN'K OP ('IIRIST. 
sioii'^ in prrl< rcnce to llieir interest. In laet, his See OnKoiKNc !•, and Srt'i'i'iiiN'(J.s or OliitlsT. 
nglil oxer tliem is at an I'lid when he gis’s U*- PASSIVE EHAYEK, among the mystic di- 
fond Jus duly to (!n>m. “ Eor panaifs,” as ]\lr. vines, is a total suspension or ligature of the in- 

Palcv oh .erxe.-^, “ li.ixe no natural iigl'.l oxer the felleeldal faenllKs, in virtue when-of the soul 
live- ot tli-’ir cliiltlrcn, as was ahsiirdly allowed remains of itself, and, as to its own fsiwer, irn- 
to Human lillu rs; nor nnv to exercise nnprolTt- |Hneiil witli regard to the priKlneinjgnf any e/h'cts. 
rIiIc - fXeriMc- , imr to command the commission I’lic juissivi' state, aecording to I'cnelon, is only 
of iTiiiie- to! these ri'glilh eun m-ver he xvantetl jnissive in the same sense as eontempIiiUon ; i. h. 
for the purposes ol a parcnl's dntv. Nor have it does not exclude |M‘accahle dlsiulereHUal nets, 
parent- am right to sell thoir elyldn'ii into sla- hut onl\ uinjuii t ones, or Kuch ns lend to our own 
v'crx ; to s'mt up daughters and vounger sons iii interests. In the passive state the soul has not 
iiiiimcrics and moii.isteiies, in order to prewTve properly any activity, any sensfilion of its ow'ii. 
imhre tlie «‘st.ite and ilignity ot the family ; or t4) II is a mere inllexihilily ol the soul, to whieli ifio 
iific any arts cither of kindm^ss or iinkindness, to lechlest impnist’ of graec gives motion. feJeo 
induce them to m.ike elioice of this way ol life AIxhto. 

theni«elve.s ; or in countries where the clergy are PASSION, in its grnerni imiiort, Bignifica 
proliihitcd from mariiagc, to put sons into the every feeling of (he mind fMN’asioiied hy an ex- 
clinrch l»)r the s, line cm!, who are nexer likely to IriiiHie eaiisi*. It h u-ed to des«*rilM* u viojent 
dt> or re -ciM* aiu g«HHl in it siidicient to ea*m|ioii' eommotion or agitation of tlie mind; eriKitioii, 
Bale lor this s.niillee; nor to urge rliildren to I zeal, ardour, or ol ea.w wherein ii man run con- 
.marnage- (mm xxlin-h thev are axers<’, xvitli the i •jiier his d< sin s, f»r hold them in Huhjeclioii. 1. Aa 
view of evilting or enriching the fninily, or lor j to the ntinihfr ol the pasHiorm, Lai Hrun niukeii 

them aUait Ixventy : — 1. AlUmtion; admira- 
tion ; ii. astonishment ; I. veneration ; 5. rapture | 
(». joy, with trarHpiillity ; 7. dcaire; H. laughUT; 
1). acute pain ; 10. jiains, Hirri{ily laslily ; 11. Hod- 
pitpie.” Pait i/\ i/ural PhtJoi,ophi/^ \o\.\. \K *i\:} iiesa; Aveeping ; 13. c^ mi passion ; 14, seonij 
to 37(1; S/ennrrs fHsroursefi on Domfi-tir Puiten^ 15. horn»r; KJ. terror or fright ; 17. anger; IH. ha- 
dip. 5; IJfnUie'ft nfy. of Moral Srirnre^ \o|. trcMl ; Pl. jeahmsy; 20. desfiair. All these may 

ii. p. 13il, IIH; iJoddruIgc'n Ijr.rlurnji^ Kn'I. 71; he n'preM*nti-d on raiivas hy the* iieiicll, SoniO 
Sourin' s Sor?nons, Robinson's Translation, vol. make their miniher gn'afrr, adding av«*rsion, love, 
V. 8cr. 1 ; Scarf''' Christ ian Parent. emulation, we. dtc. ; thew, howexer, rnny he con- 

PARSliVlONY, covctoiisneaa, |Sce Covkt- ^ldere^l aa included in the almve list. They aro 
(M:snksp. dividetl hy scenic into jiuhlic and fiTixratfjf'j proper 

PA RSpN, (;>crtfona ecr/e«>) one that hath and improfier; aocial and Kellmh pawnonii.— 
fti)i po.sw’ssion of all the rights of a iiarochial 2. Thf' original of the pajuiionaare trom iinprea- 
churelL *He is called jrarson ( lircausc| aiuiw on tiu* wmses; from the o|>rratk>na of rea- 
by hU person the church, which ia a/i invisible son, by which goorl or evil im forcHcen ; and from 
body, is repreaenUd, and he is in hinwell a body the recpllecUons of mi*niory.--3. The of 
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the Nike «»f eoinu-i'tiug estates, parties, or inte- 
rests ; nor Y) oppose* ii in irriage in which the child 
would ])rohabIv lind Ins hapj»iric-s, from a motive 
of nridc or aviincc. of t imiix Imstilitv or ix^Tsonal 



PASSION , 

iW naisione ore inoRtly things sonsibl^, oi? al^rount 
of tni'ir noar nliiancr lo fl»r IhmIv ; but olfjccts of 
a Hjjiritual nnturo also, though invirtible, ha'vr a 
Irndcncy to oxciti- the pjiHsioiih : such as the loxe 
of God, heaven, hell, eternity, As to the 

innorejivy of tlie passions: in themselves they 
are neither grxwl nor evil, but aceonling to the 
gooii or ill that is made ef them, and the de- 
grees to which they rise. — 5. 'I'he «>f 

the passions is consideralile, and were given us 
for a kind of spring or elasi icily, to correct the 
natural sluggishness of the corj>orejd part. They 
pave biJlh l«i |K)etrv, science, pamtinp, music, anti 
all the [NiliCe arts which minister to pleasure; nor 
are they h’fts Hts'viceabU; in the cause of n lipion 
and truth. “They,” sjiys Dr. Watts, “when 
fuinctified, set the poweis of tlie undcjM.nidiup at 
Work in I ho search of divine truth un'l religions 
duty; they keep the soul fix/d to diMue llungs; 
render, the duties of holiness much easier, and 
temptations to sin much weaker; and render us 
more like t'hri.st, ami litter tor his pre.sriiee and 
en| 0 \m(;nt in lieaven ” — (J. As to the rrsruiation 
of the passions: to know \\ het her they are under 
due rohtruiuts, and directed to pro|M‘r ohjecLs, we, 
must inijuire whether they iullueuri* our opinions; 
run before our uniler>tandi:ig ; eiipaped in tn- 
tlinp, and iiepleelf'ul of im|K)rtarit objects ; express 
themselves in un indecent manner; uial whether 
they disorder our conduct. 11 tlu*i he the case, 
they are out of their due bounds, and will become 
sources of trial nither than instruments ot givod. 
To have them properly regulated, weslimild |h>.s- 
BCKs knowlcdgi’ of our duty, lake ( lod’s \vot< 1 for 
our rule, la* mucli in prayer and de|)endence on 
the Divine Heiiig. — 7. Ijustlv, we sliould '>tudy 
the nas.si()n.s. 'I’o examine llicm accurately, iii- 
detHi, requires much .skill, patience, ohs*'r\ation, 
and judgment ; but to form any i>ro]i<'r idea of 
the human mind, and its various o|M*nitions; to 
deti'ct the errors I hat arise from he<it«.*d tem|H*rti- 
nieiit and intellectual e.xces.s; to know how to 
tocii their various strings, ami to direct and em- 
ploy them in the In^st of all ser\i(’<-s; I say, to 
aceoinplish these ends, the study of the jmssioiis 
is of tla* greatest cori.sequonce. 

“Amidst the numerous hranehes of know- 
ledge,” sny.s Mr. 1 'cgaii, “ wlm-h claim the ntU'ii- 
Uon of the humiMi mind, no one can he more im- 
portant than this. Whatiwer most inliinately 
concerns ourselves must he of the first moment 
An alteiition, rhen*fore, to the workings ol our 
own iniiids ; tracing the ^Mivver which exieriial 
objects have over us; disumvering the nature of 
our omotioiis and atlections; and compix'heiiding 
the reason of our being alfected iu a juirlicular 
manner, nui:^t have a dins i mllueuee ufKiii our 
pursuits, our cliaraclers, and our happiness. It 
may w'ith justice lie advaneexl, that the happiness 
of oufikdves in this dejiartment is of much greater 
utility than abiilruser 9fK*cu!a:ions concerning the 
naturtwif t)li>ilta)iian siuil, or even the most accu- 
rate knoxtii^pe of its iiUcllfH.'timl jniwers; for it 
is aiu:H)nltng as the passions and ailet'tions are ex- 
citetl and direi'tci! lowanls the ohjivts investigated 
by our intellectual natures that we liecoine useful 
to ourselves or others ; that we rise into respecta- 
bility, or sink into contempt ; that we ditluse or 
enjoy hap)>intMli^ ditf'use or sutt'er misery. An 
acxiurate aiialyais of thes^e {mssions aiul atlections, 
therefore, IS to the moralist what the science of 
aoatomy is to the surgeon. It constitutes the first 
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PATIENCE 

pfrincii)les of rational practice ; it Is, m a moral 
view, the Biiammv of the heart; it discovers vhy 
it beats, and /mif it lieats; intlicati's app«*iirance8 
in a sound and healthy state; jletects diseases 
with their cause!?, iiiul it is infinitely rrure fortu- 
nate in the power it communicates of applying 
riuit.dde rcmedi(*s. 

See Ifitfrhrson, TTV///^, 7^ liruv, Cognn^ and 
fiavnn on thr I^uss^ionA ; frrorc'it Ufor. Ph\L vol. 
i.ch.7.; RritPs AvUre Ptnrers of Man ; Purdyce*t 
Pl.o/Mor. P/iil. ; Purke on the Sublime^ j). jO. 

PASSOVER, a solemn festival ol the Jews, 
instil died in eornmeimoation of their coming 
out of Egvpt; bec.iiise, iJie night Ix'lon* their de- 
p.irture, thedestrovmg angel, who pul to (!«;aih 
the first-lwirn of tlu* rgvqitiaiisi, pa-.sed over the 
lioust‘sof the Hebrews, without cniermg tliereinT 
because th(‘V were marked with the hloinl ot the 
Iii'Tih, which was killed the evening before, and 
which for tins reason was called tlie pasclial lamb. 
Sec Exo<l. XU.; Proirn's Ihvt. arliclc h’EAS’i', 
and APEweyi on the j'. 17w. 

PAS TOR, lilcially a sl;c|)lienl ; figuratively 
a stated mini'-ter appointeil to watch over ami in- 
.‘.truef a congreg.ition. Of the qualifications of 
mu era W'c have already made some remurks 
und . that article; but the following, tnken lron> 
the works of a spiritual and iiselul wiiter, we 
luqie, will notin' found superfluous. Jcsu?, ( 'brist’R 
de-i4 ription of an evangelical paslor, Matt x\iv. 
i:y, includes twt) things, fmthfulm'st^ am) pru- 
dt'na\ “If a minister he l.nlhliil, he deceives 
not others; and it he he prudent, he is nol apttii 
Ik* deeeived hiimself. His prudi nee siiflers not 
dtveivers easily to inq'ose upon him; nml his 
tuithfuhicss will not siifli'r him knowingly to im> 
IH)S<‘ upon Ins people. His prudeiiee will enable 
nim to iliseern, nml Ids faithtulness oblige him to 
distribute vvholeKome ftxxl to Ins H(M*k. But nioro 
particularly, 

“1. Prudence will ilirect us to lay a good 
foundation of kno\\le<lgc in our people's souK by 
catechising Rm| insliiKting them in the pnncir 
pies of ( 'hristianily, without vvlncli wc labour in 
vain. — ‘2. Ministerial prudence tliscovers itorlf iti 
the elioiee of sueh subjects as the necils ot our 
{jcople's .s<ml.s do im^st require and rail lor. — 3. It 
will not only diiT'ct us m the I'hoice ol our su!>- 
jects, lifit of the language tex), iu which wedresa 
and deliver them to our peo[)le.*— 4. it will show 
us of what great um* ouf own alVcclions axe for 
(ho moving of others; nml will therefore advise 
us, that, il ever we expert the truths wc preach 
should opi'rate upon the hearts ot others, we must 
first have tliem inipreswd on our own hearts, 
I’hil, id. 18. — 5. It will direct us In bi‘ carelulhy 
the strictness and gravity of our dcjHirtment, to 
iiijiintain our esteem iu tlie consi'ieiiera of our 
^^N'ople. — fi. It will excite us t«> M‘ek a blessing 
Iroui God uiHin our studies and labours, as know- 
ing all our ministerial 8ucces.s entirei> depi'nds 
thereu|K)n.” I Cor. iii. 7. See Flat t Vs Charac- 
ter of an Ktangelicai Pahtor^ in the 6Ccon<i 
rolumeofhu HorA's, p. 7ti3, fol. ihI.; and hooka 
under article Ministry. 

PATIEN|?Ei, that calm and unruffltxl tem- 
|)er with which a good man hears the evils ot lilc. 
“Patienco,'* says an eminent writer, “js aptio 
be miikeil by many among the more hunihle and 
obscure virtues, belonging chiefly to those who 
groan on a sick bed, or*w)io languish in a prison ; 
but in every drcumstance of life no virtue u more 
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• im)iortant both to duty and to happiness. It is towards hia^h<'Hscn iS'ople, 2 Pet, iii. 9; Rom. iiL 
• not confined to a situation of continue»l adversity : 25 ; Ian. xxi. IH ; 1 Tun. i. 16 1 and townnJa the 
^it principallyy indecil, regards the diaagroenble .ungodly, Ro>n. li. 4; Eccl. viii. 11. The end of 

rircumstancos which ore apt to occur : hut pros- his forb«'arnnco to the wicked, is, that they may 
perity cannol be enjoyed, any inort* than ndver- be without excuse; to make his |iower ana gooii* 
sity supported, without it. It must enter into the neaa visible; and*|u<rtly for the sake of his own 
temiHjr, and form the habit of the soul, if we iieople, GJen. xviii. 32; Rev. vi. 11; 2 Pet. iii. 9. 
would pass through the worUl with tranquillity ilis patience is inanifvsted by jnving warning| 
and honour.” “Christian patience,” says Ma- of judgments Indore he executes them, Hos. vi. 
son, “is ossi'ntialiy different from insensibility, Amos i. 1; 2 Pet. ii. 5. In long delaying his 
whether natural, artificial, or acquiriHl. Thi^ judgments, Eccl. viii. 11. In often mixing nu^rcy 
indeed, sometimes passes for patience, though it with them. There are many instances of liia 
be in reality quite another tning; for juilicfice |Mi(ience rctonled in the Scriptures ; with tlw old 
signifies Mg’. Now if you inflict ever so world, ( ten. vi. 3 ; the inhabitants of Soikan, Cell, 

much jiaiii on the Uxiv of another, if he is not xviii. ; in Pharaoh, Exod. v. ; in the fs^oplo of 
jUSH^ible of it, it is no pain to him ; he suffers no- Israel in the wilderness, Acts xiiif IH; in the 
thing; consequently cnimnesg under it is no Amoritrs anil (.'anaanites, Gen. xv. 15; Lev 
^^igitience. This insensibility i.s sornetiines natv- xviii. 28: in Wie Gentile world, Acts xvii. 30; in 
\Cai. Some, in the native t(‘rii|)eranicnt of their .fruilless professors, Luke xiii. 6, 9; in Antichrist, 
mind and b^ly, are much less susceptible of {Mill Rev. ii. ila; xiii. (>; xviii. 8. fcJee C/iarnock'a 
than others arc, — There are different degn^es of Mbr^-.v, vol i. p. 780; GilPs Body of IHvinfty^ 
insensibility in men, Ixith in their animal and vol. i. p. 130; Snurin'a i<ermnn>>^ \ol. i. ser. 10 
mental frame; so that the same exent may Ih' n an«l 11, MH, 1 19; TdlotaorC-i St'rinona. 
great excrcist' of patience fo one man, which is PA'I'RIARt'HS, heads of families; a name 
, none at all to another, as the latter feels little or amdied chiellv to ihow' who lived Udore IVloses, 
no j)!iin from that wound iriflieted on the Inwlvor xwio were Inah |)rieKts and princes, without |h»- 
inind which givt^s (he most exquisite aiiguisli to ciiliur jdaces fitted for wursiiiii, Acts ii. 29; xii. 
the former. Again; there is an artificial inM-.i- H, 9; Iteh. mi. 4. 

sihilitv, such as is jirociired hv (>))isit<*s, whicli i^o/riorr/i.v, among (‘hristians, are ecclcsinsli- 
blunt the edge of iwiin ; and there h an acquired cal dignitaries, or lashops, n» called from their 
insensihilitv, or tint which is attiiinni hv tlie paternal authority in the church, 'fhe jsiwcr 
force of pnricijdcs strongly inculcated or by long »»f patrnrclis was not the same in all, hut differed 
custom. Such was the ajpathy of the .SVi/tVlv, who according to the diflerent customH of ixmnlrioH, or 
obstinately maintained that pain was no evil, and the plensiireii of kings and councils. 'TIiuh the 
tliyreforc bore it with arnar.ing firmnesp, winch, )»a(riarch of roustantinoplogrew to hi' n\>atriar(di 
however, wa.s very ililfercnt from the virtue of over the patriarchs of Ephehus and ( 'a’saren, and 
(vhristiiin patience, as a)>|M‘ars from the prinri|»les was callAl the ffCcutnrnical and Vnircrttal I*a- 
froin whicli they ri'sji«'clivelv (irocceded ; the one fruirrh ; and the {lalriarch of Alexandria had 
springing from {M-ide, the other from humility.’'' soino prt'rogatives which im other patriarch hut 
f^liristian patience, (hen, is sornedimg diifercnt huiiHelf enjoyed; such as tho right of conwcriit- 
from all these. “ It is not a careless indolence, a mg and Hp(>roviiig of every single bishop umlcr 
htujnd insensihilitv, mechanical bravery, consti- ,jiis junsdiction. The patriarchate has ever U’hti 
tutioaal fortitude, a daring stoutness of spirit, re- esteemed the supreme (ligmly in the church : llws 
Bulling from fatalism, |>liilos<)pli\, or pndc: — it is hishoji h.ad only under him the territory of the 
derived from a divim* agency, inmrislied l»v hea- city of which he was bishoji; the uvetn^litan 
verily truth, and guided by .Scriptural rules.” lUis'rintcndefI a province*, and had for suilrHgHnB 
Wc liave the most {iovvt'rful motives t<i exeite (lie hishopH of his {rrminra* ; tlir {niirmto was tlio 
us to (he attaiiimcrit of this grace. 1. (ohI ih a chief of what wa.s then called a dufcrse^ and ha<l 
Go<l of patience, Rom. xv. 5. — 2. It is enjoined aeipral nietrojKililarm under him; and the pa- 
hy the (iospel, Rom. xii. 12; Luke xxi. 19. — triarch had under lum aeveraJ diwu-Bcs, eornjwBirig 
3. The {'resent state of man renders the {irarticc one exarchati*, and the primaieii thefiiselveH W'CM 
of it absolutely ueees.siry, Ileh x. 36. — 4. 'Fhe under him Usher, Pagi, l)e Marca, and Mori^ 
m.'inifold inconvenience of irjiji.itience IS a strong mw, attribute the estahlmbment of the grarul 
motive, John iv.; Ps. cvi. — .5. Eminent exam- patrian*ha(e to the afKistlca theiriHelves, who, in 
plestofit, lleb. xii. 2; vi 12; Job i. 22. — 6. Re- their opinion, acx:ording to the deacription of th« 
riect that a|I our trials will U'rminale in Iriunifih, world then given !>y geographers, piU-hed on 
.1 James V. 7, 8; Rom. ii. 7. Barroi^'a Work»^ vol. three jirinei{ial cities in the three parts of tlw 
ill. ser. 10; Jaf^ Srrmons, ser. 2, vol. i. ; xMa- known world, vix. Rome in Eurojic. Antioch in 
atm' a Cliridian Morals^ vol. i. mt. 3; Blair's Am^ and Alexandria in Africa ; and thus formed 
Sermons^ vol. lii. ser. 11: Bishop Horne' a I ^ia- a trinity qf {mlriarchs. Others maintain, that 
courses^ vol. iL ser, 10 ; Bishop Hopkin^a Death the name patriarch was unknown at the time of 
disarmed^ p. 1, 1 20. tlie council ot N ice ; and that for a long time after- 

PATIENCE OF GOD is his long-suficring wards fiatriarchs and primates were confounded 
or forbearance. He is <*jdled the God of {wtience^ atogether, ns lieing all equally chiefs of dioceses, 
not only liecausc he 7s the author and object of and enually lujierior to metro|K»litanH, who were 
the grace of patience, but la'caiise Ii4is patient or only cniefa of firovincea. Hence KocraU^s 
long suifering in himself, and towanJs his crea- tlie title patriarch to all the chiefs of disCj^scs, and 
turcs. lU is not, indeed, to be considered as a reckons fen of thep. Imlecd, it does not appear 

• quality, accident, passion, or afTection in God as that (he dignity of patriarch was appropriated to 
in creatures, but mongs to the very nature and the five gratia s«’«s of Rome, Constantinopla, 
essence of God, and springs from ni§ goodness Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, till after 

• and mercy, Rom. iL 4. It u said to be exercised the council of CbalGedoib in when tfia 
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fvmncil of ri'giilafwl the limits an<1 nreroga- all distinctions of prsons, qnd to make the Fjv- 
tivtM of tho three patnarcliH of Rome, Antux^h, thcr and Son j)nx!ist‘ly tlie Kamc; in wliich they 
and Alexandria, it «li<l not give them the title of .were folI»)wr(l hy the SaWlliuns and others, 
patriarchs, though it allowed them thepre-cmi- The author and hea<l of the PatripuHsians waa 
nence an<l prixileges thereof: thus wlieii the Praxeas h philosopher of Phrygia iw Asia, 
council of Cionstantinople ndpi'iged the second PATtP tX AGh’, or Anvowbov, a sort of in- 
placo to the bishojj of Constantinople, who, till cofjioreal hereditament, consisting in the right of 
tt'en, was only a siiirnigan of lleruclea, it kihI presentation to a church, or reclesiasticdl Is'iiefice. 
nothing of the patriarchate. iVor is the term Advowson signihes the taking into protection, 
pa/n'arcfi lound in the decrcf* of the council of and therefore is hynonyinoiis with jiatronage ; 
C^h.ilcedon, whereby tlie tilth place is assigned to and he who has the right of advowson is callei) 
tlie hishop of Jerusah’m; nor did these five J>a- the patnm of thi' ehiivcli. 

trian^is govern all the churches. tM ULI AN IS'rs, a sect so called from their 

Thero^were liesidcs many independent chiefs founder, Paulijs SamoMtenus, a native of Sa- 
of dioceses, who, far from owning the jus iMlictioii ni(»s-jta, elected bi*<!ii)p of Antioch in ‘dil'd., IJisi 
ot the gran^/ |»;driiirchs cahed ihemsilves ;></- diK*trine .scnn>» to have amounted to this: llpit 
trinri'hn, biieh as that ol A<pnlci,i ; nor wsis Car- the Son and the Holy (^host exist in (hnl in We 
thage eier subject to the patrnrcli of Al» x.indri.i. feame iii.iiin<T ah tin* laciilties of leH'.oM and si<*ti- 
IVIoHlieim ( J/i^t vok i. ji. ‘JHl.) iiiugiiies >ify do in man; that Christ was horn a inert* 
that the bishops who enjoyed a cerlji]n'*legree of man; hut that the rc.'ison or wisdom of the Fa- 
pre-emi nence over the ri'st of their «)ril<'r, were thcr descended into Inin, ami by him wrought 
distinguished hv the Jcwisli title of patriarchs, in miracles upon earth, and insti acted the natioiih; 
the fourth centiirv. The authority of the pa- ami, tinally, th.il on .ii’coiiiit i>l this union of the 
triarchs gradually increasisl till alxmt the close divine Woul with the iii.in Jesiis, Christ might, 
of the tiftli centiirv : all atr.iirs ol moment vvithyi th »ngh mifiroperly, he called Ciml. It is al.so 
the compass of llieir jiatriarchafi's canu’ before I that he did not baptise in the name ol the 
them, either 111 111 st hand, or by ap|M'als fnmi the 1 i ner ami lh»‘ Son, »Jvc.; lor winch reason the 
metropolitans. 'riiey coiisecr4itcd bishops; as- ' amcil ol N ice ordcicd th'>sc hajiliscd liy him to 
Remlileil yearly in (‘oiincil the clergv ol their U* re-h.iph>ii'd. Piemg comlcinned by DionvsiuH 
respective districts ; pronounced a decisive jiulg- 1 Alex, indrimis in a council, he abjured lus errors 
nu'iit in those cases where nccusalioiis vveiv ! to avoid deposition; hut soon alter lie resumed 
brought ag.iiust bishops; ami appointed vicars or | them, and w.js actiiallv de|vised by another i oiJii- 
deputies clothed with their authority, tor the pro- ! cil in Otilt. 1 le may U‘ CHM.sulcrcd as llu* father 
Hcrvalion ol order and tramjiiillity in the remoter \ ol tlie modern Socinian.s ; and hi.s errors an’ h‘- 
proyinees. In shoit, nothing was done without verclv comlemneil by the eoinicil of Nice, whose 
consulting them, and their decrees yvere executed cieed ililler.s a little troin that now uscil umfer 
with the same ri'gularily and res-if.’t u.s ihose of , the Kime name m the elmrcli ot I’.ngl.iml. 'I'he 
the prinees. | erei'd agreed iij oii by tin Nicene l.itlnTs v\ilh a 

It deserves to hi’ remarked, lioweyer, that the tiesv to the erioi’s of Paiilus Samo.s'tenus eoii- 
nuthority ol tlie pat riarehs was not aeknowledged i Imles thus* “lint those who wty tin le was a 
through all the provinees without excej tioii. lime when he was not, and that he yvas iiotlu- 
Seycr.il dist riels, hut h ill the eastern ami Western tore In* was Ivirn, lhi> catholic and apostolic 
wnpiies, were eveiujiled tnuii their jurisdiction. | cliurch an:ithemali/c.” 

The Latin clnirch had no patriarchs nil the sixth i l*A C! .ICI AN\S. a branch of the ancient 
reiitiiry ; ami the churches ot ( »aiil, Brilani, \e. j M.iiiieln es, so called Iron; their founder, one ]'au- 
weri' iK’ver Hiihject to the authority of the pa- ; liis, an Armeniiiu, in the seventh eenlurv, who, 
Inarch ot Home, whose iiiitliority only extended with hU brother .lohn, Luh ot bainosat a, formed 
Ui t!ie siihurhiearv [>ro\inees. Then* was no thi^ .sect : though othcis aie i>f opinion that they 

f >rimacv, no cxaicliatc, nor patriarchate, ovvin’tl wen’ thus ealleil from anolher Paul, an Armenian 
lere; hut the bishops, vvitli Hie inet.rojMihlans, hv lurth, who lived under the reign of JiistiniHU 
governed tho church in coinmoii. Indeoii, ailer H. lntheM’veullieenturv,azi\ilot,cullrdron- 
the iHiiie patriarcli hecariie Ireijuent ill the West, st.intine, reviveil this droojaiig sect, winch had 
it wa.s iittrihuted to the hishop ot Koiirges and siitlered inueh from the violence of it.s adversa- 
Lvons; hut it was only in the first sigmiicatioii, rics, amt was ready to expire umler the .sevcrltv 
vi/,. as heads of iliix’escs. l)u Cange says, that of the imperial I'diets, ami that /.eal with v>iiich 
there have been some ahlxits wlio have Ikiriic the they were carried into execution. '^I'he Paiili- 
i» ^ t^irtiH, however, by their number, and Ihecoiinte- 

* A ^^^G| A.NS, nneient sectaricti, who dis- nance ol the ein|it'ror Nicephoiu.s, hetaieu for- 
tnrhi'd the ja’acc of the ehun*,h in the UYniiriuig inid.ihle to all the L.j.st. Hut ihe cruel rage ol* 
of the thml century; thus called .troiii their |x'rsrciitiun, which had for some years lieeu sus- 
lound^, Patriciiu<^ i>rcci’ptor of a MareioniU* |>ciidcd, broke fi>rth with redoulded violence under 
called SymmnehuB. His distinguishing tenet w'ass the re^ ns ol* Michael ('’urotNilates, and Leo the 
that the substance ol the ficsli is not tlie vxork of Armenian, who iiillicted capital punishment on 
troil, but that of the devil ; on which account his- such of the Paulicinns as refused to return into 
adherent^ lx>re an implacable hatred to their own Ihe U«oiu of tlii' church. Tl’.e empress Theo- 
DMh, which sometimes carried them so far aa to dora, tutorr»a of the emjieror Michael, in 845, 
^ P a a would oblige them either to N’ converted, or to 

PA 1 KIPASSIAJ^S, a ofct that appeared i|uit the empire; U|Km winch several of them 
about the wIUt ex^d of the second century ; so were jml to death, and more n'tired among flie 
called fr^i their ascribing the {Mission or suffer- Sameens ; hut they were neither all* ettermi 
mgs of Chnst to Jibe Father; for they asserted ntited norhanisbed. 

the unit^ ^ ® manner aa to deatruy Upon this they entered into a league with too 
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Saracens, anil cliiK>sin»» f«)r their chief an oflkicr 
of the j^catesl resolution and val(»ur, wluisi' name 
was Ca^helJ-^. they <.leelar«Nl airninst the Greeks a 
war, whicli was carried on lor /illv vears with the 
gre utest vt^ieiiicMi’e and fury, louring these 
commotions, some Paiiliciaiis, towards* the con- 
dusion of thi-^ centurv, spread abroad their dtH*- 
tnnes among the Kulgarians: many t»f them, 
cither from a principle of /cal for the propagation 
Cft their ojunions, or from a natural desire of fly- 
ing from the perseeutioii nhieli tliev sulfen'd 
under the(ireeian voke. retired aKait the eli.-e 
ol* the eleNcnlh eentuiv from lUilgaria %nd 
Thrace, and f ir iieil s«tt(cniCMts in other coon- 
tries. 'I’lieir fiisf migration was int*! It.dv ; 
whetiee, in pro(‘e-^of tina’. they sent colomt'sinto 
all the Ollier proMiiecs of FairojK', uiid 
fonneil gradiiallv a coii'^iilerable niimb.'r ol rcli- 
as^»Mii!)!i\' .. who adlicred to iheir ductrini', , 
^and wim were iiftcrwards jwrsei nted with (he 
ntmo'.t \eliemence by tlic Roman iKiiitilfs In 
Italy lbe\ were called Paturini^ from a certain 
nlacr called Painua, being a part of llie illy of 
olilaii, \vli»*re t'ie\ ln’ld tlieir asscmljlies ; and 
(tatliarl, or from Ga/aria, or the Reiser 

Tartarv. In IVanee (lies were called ^L'.0/ge/i.w 
(jiongli then lailli dilleied widcK from that oftbi' 
AlbigeiiM'-. uhian Jhote>tarit wriltTs geiieralK 
vin lieate. (See A i m-.r s.>rs.) d'lie first ndl- 
gious assembU the IhiulieMMs bad tbrmed in 
Europi', is said (oba^c been diM*osert'd at < Irleans 
ill 1017, under lli<' rergn of Robert, wlien m.iii\ 
of them were eoiideniiii'd to Ix' burnt alive. 'J’he 
ancient Paulieiaii'., ai't'ordingto Pilot ms,e\ pi es-.ed 
tbe utiiKist aiiliorrenee oj Alaiies.md bis/loetrme. 
The Greek writers eom|inse their erroi*» under 
t.!u' h\\ lollovMiig partK’uIars I 'J’hey deninl 
that this iiilener ainl xisible world is tbe prodne 
tiiui of the Sujireiiie Reiiig ; and llnw ih-tiiiguiidi ' 
the (‘reator ol tlie world and ol human bodies 
froin the M ist High I who dwells in the liea- 
viMis; and Ikmicc soaie have Ixrn led toeonreixe 
tliat tliev w'lTe a bianeh of the < tiiosties rather 
than of the \1 iniebe'ins.— ‘i Thev Irejitcd i’on- 
ti'Miptuouslx the Viigiii Mary, or, neeording to 
the usual manner of '.jM'.ikiiig unioiig Ihet ireeks, 
they refused loailore and worsliip lu r. -.'I T'he> 
refused to celebrate tin' institution ol the Lord’s 
Supjier. — 1. 'riiev loaded tlieerohsol Ghristwith 
aoriteinpt and n-proaeh, liy whieh we are oiil> to 
understand that they refused to follow the ab.snrd 
and su|X'rsiilii»us jnaetiee ol the Gna-ks, who 
paid to the j>ret'*nde(l xvixxl of the i tosh a eiTtain 
sort of religiou'' hoinige. — ."i. '"J'liey rejected, alter 
the oxam]>le ol the greatest part of the (4no>^ties, 
tlie lK>nks of the ( )ld ri'stameiit, and lookeil U|H»n 
the writers oK tint sacred history as inspired h\ 
t^e Cre.if<»r of this world, and not b\ the Su- 
preme tiixi. — iJ. i'hev excluded pret<b\tersi and 
edders from all pirl in the adminustratioii of the 
church. 

PEACE, that state of mind in which per- 
Bonii arc eTp<vfied to no ojieii violence to interrupt 
their tranquillity. 1. peace i» mutual 

agreement one with armther, whereby we forlvear 
injuring one mother, Psal xxxiv, 11 ;^cxxxii. — 
fi. Ecvle&iastical peace is freedtan from cxinten- 
tions, .and rest from persecutions, Iso. xi. 13;' 
xxxiv 17; Rev. xu. U. — 3. Spiritual peace is- 
ifeUverarure /rom sin, by which we were at rn- 
/oity with Gtxl, Rom. v. 1 ; the ri'j^ult of which 
l» ^ w:g in the" coTia<;ience, Hcb. x. 22. Thii» : 
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jicace is the gift of (tixI through Jesus Chriat, 
2 Tiles'., iii. Hi. It is a hle>.-siiig of great impor* 
tanci*, Psal. e\ix, It is denominated |K*rh'ct, 
Jsn. xxxi. 3; inexpressihle, I'hil. iv. 7; ja^nim- 
neiil, .]»>!» xxxi^. 2lt; .h>hri \\i. 22; eteriiul, Isa. 
Ixii. 2; lleh. ix. M. Set* I Lxf’I’Ink.ss. 

PEL.AGl A NS, a sis-l who iip|K*arcd nlmut 
the end i»f the lourth century. 'I'hev maintained 
the folldxx ing dix'ti'iiies : 1. 'I'liat Adiiin was by 

nature morl.il, ami, whether he liud sinned or 
not, would ei'rlainlv h.ive died. 2. 'riiat iho 
eonsei] lienees of Adam's sin weie eonfnied^) his 
own jK'rson —3. 'I'lmi m'xx-horn inlaii^ are in 
the s.ime situation with Adam U-bae the fall. — 
-I. ‘I'b.it the law qualified men lot ^the kingdom 
of he.ixen, and was founded n}H)n equal pro- 
mi.si'H wdlh Jlie (ios|kI -.A. 'I’liat tin' geiienil 
resurrection of the dead doi-s not H)lIow in vir- 
tue of our Saxiour’.s leNUrrectioii — -b. 'riiat tlu' 
grace of fliod is gixeii aectudmg to our iiieril/». — 
7. 'J'li.it this grjti' irt not granted b»r the per- 
formaiiei' of exirx moral net; (In' lilx it v of Iho 
xvil! and inlormaiioii in jiomis of duty Ix'ing 
sulVieienf. 

^The founder ..f tin.-. se«-l was Pelagius, a na- 
tb <• «>f ( ireat I'ntiun. lie xvas edin <iled in the 
monasterx ol liaia lior, in W d» s, of w liu'li ho 
heeaine a m<>nK, and afleiwanL an abbot, In 
till' eajlv pari of Ills lill- be xxeiit oxer lo Fr.iiiee, 
aii.l tbeme to Kona, xxliere be and bis iiieiid 
('eie-itiiH propagated ibeir opinions, though in u 
private niaimiT I'pon tla* approaeb ol tlio 
(iotbs, A. I>. 110, Ibev reined from Rome, and 
went first into Sii ilx. and aflerwaids into Afiiea, 
where tliev jaibli'lied liieir doelimes with more 
fieedoin 1 rom Africa, I’el.igms p.issed into 
PaleslUM^ while ('* le'.luis reniahu'd at t'aitlmge, 
with a xji w Ui prefeina nt, di '.inn;!; to be admit- 
ted among (lie prcsbxtersol tlial eit\ Rnl fho 
d.Heoxerx of bis opinions liaxing blasted all bis 
laqs's, and hi- errois Itenig eoiali inia il in a eoim- 
eil belt! at < 'artbage, A. lb ^12, In’ dej .irtcd 
from that <*ilv, an-l went into the Tasl, it was 
fioin iImi time tb.i* Augiistni, tbe l.iinoiis bishop 
of llqipo, beg in to ntlaek the teiii'ts of I’eliigiuH 
and < 'elestins in his le.inii d and elegant w lilmgH; 
audio him, ii.dn‘d, is j)rineij)alh ilne the glory 
I f liaxing suppressed tlii> si et m its very birth. 

'Hung', went on more Miioothlv willi I’eliigiuH 
ill the Last, where hei njoved the protection and 
favour of .lolm, bi'liop of Ji ru'ab in, vvlioM* at- 
tai-lunerit lo the v’ld irnenis ol ( irigeii led him 
n'llitrallv to eounb rianei' tb.ise ol Pelagiiis, on 
aiaoiinl ol the ronfonnitv tiiat tin re sieiiitd lo 
helMlweeii these two svstnns. I ' iider the nhii- 
dow of tins powerful proti'etioii, Pelagniu made 
a public proles-.ion of hi', opinions, and formed 
disi'iples in s<'Vi r.il plat'CH And lliongh, in the 
jear4iri, he w.is aeeiiHed bv • Irosius, a Sjmnish 
jiTesbytrr, wjioru Augu-tiu bad w nl into Pale;*- 
tirie for that purpo'-e. hefi;re an asKeinbly of 
tuHho|^m met at .leruKatem, jet he was dismiHH^ul 
W'ithout the least reii sure ; and not only *ni, biii 
wa.is Hoou after fully acquitted of all errors by the 
council of I liosjviljs. 

'i'hix eotitroversy was brought to Home, anci 
referred by Celestins and IVIagius to the d/*t’isiori 
ol ZoKirnuH, who W'jjs raiwxl lo the jiontiiiralo 
A. 1>. 417. The new pontiftT, gained oyer by 
the umlnguoiH and seemingly orthodox coiifes- 
Hion of fuith that Geh sliu's who xvas now at 
Rome, had artfully drawn up, aud alao by tho 
2 c 2 
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letloTR an»l proteMtations of Pela^us, pronouncwl 
in favour of tlioiw* monks, declared them sound 
in the faith, and urnustly jK;rscrut«*d by their ad- 
verJMiries. The African bishops, with Augustin 
at their head, little aflectwl with this declaration, 
continued obstinately to maintain the judgment 
tlk^y had pronounced in this matter, and to 
Btren^hen it by their exhortations, their letters, 
and flicir writings. Sosiinus yielded to the per- 
aeverancfi of the Africans, changeil his mind, and 
condemned, with the utmost severity, Pelagiua 
and Celestius whom he had honourcil with his 
apiirohatlbn, and covered witli his protection. — 
This was followed by a train of evils, which pur- 
sued these Vwo monks without interruption. 
They were condemned, says Mosheiin, by that 
flame Ephesian council which had 'Iauiich«'<l its 
thuruler at the heiul of Ne»torius. In short, the 
Gapls, Hntons, and Africans, hy tlieir councils 
and emperors, hy their eilicts and fienai laws, de- 
molislied this sect in ils infancy, and suppressed 
it entirely before if. had aiMpnred any tolerable 
degree of vigour or consistence. 

PEIVAN(-^E, a punishment either voluntaiy, 
or imjuwod by aulhority, for the faults a jiersoa 
has committed. Peuauee is one of the seven 
sacraments ofllie llomisli cleirch. Besides fast- 
ing, alms, ali^tineiiee, aiul the like, which are the 
gi’neral ('olldltlon^• of penan»’e, there are others of 
more particular kind ; as the repeating a certain 
number of avemarvs, pati'rnosters, and credos : 
wearing a hair shut, and giving oneself a certain 
number of slri|)rH. In Italy and Spain it is usual 
to see CMiristiiiiis, almost nuki’d, load(><I with 
chains, and lashing themselves at every step. — 
See l*of'Kiiy. >» 

PENl PEINTE is somelimes used for a state 
of rejjientance, and sumetmies for the act of re- 
[SMiting. It is uImo usi'd lor a disciphiiror puiiish- 
rnent attending repentance, iiioie usually called 
penanrr. It also, gives tith' to several religious 
or«lers, consisting eilhor of con\erted debauchees 
and reformed pro 1 titute^, or of jK’rsoiis who de- 
vote thein.selves to the oflice of reclaiming them. 
See next article. 

Onicr of Penitrnfs of Magdalen was cs- 

Uhhshed about the year 1*<27J, hy t»ue Bernard, a 
citizen of Marseilles, who «!evoled hiinsidf to the 
work of con\eiling the courtezans of that city. 
Bernard was seconded h> M’veral others, who, 
forming u kind of six^iety, were at length erected 
into a religious order by jxipe IVicholas III. under 
thtvrule of St. Augustin. E. Gesiiey says, they 
also made a religious order of the |X'niieiits, or 
women they converted, giving them the same 
rules and oliscrvanccs vvliich they themsclvea 
kept. 

Congregation of Penitents of St. Magdalen^ 
cn> Paris^ owed its rise to the preacliing of F. 
Tissemn, a Eraiiciscaii, who converted a vast 
nurnlier of courtezans, almut the year 1492. 
Louis,* Duke of Orleans, gave them his house 
for a monaster V ; or nitlier, us appears by their 
constitution, Charles VIII. gave tneiii the hotel 
called Bochaigne^ whence tlwy were removed to 
SU George’s Cliapel, in IbTi By virtue of a 
brief of pojie Alexander, Simon bishop of Pari^ 
in 1497, drew them up a Ixxly of statutes, and 
gave them the rule of St. Augustin. It was ne- 
cessary Itoforo a woman could be admitted, that 
she hail hist committed tlio sin of the flesh. None 
were adiuittcd who were above Uurty-flve years 
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of age. Since its reformation by Mary Alvequiii, 
in 1616, none have been admitted but maids, whoj 
however, still retain the ancient name, penitents. 

PENITENTS, an appellation given to certain 
fraternities of j^nitents, distin^uiAeli by the dif- 
ferent shafic and colour of their habits. These 
arc secular societies, who have their rules, sta« 
lutes, and churches, and make public processions 
under their particular crosses or banners. Of 
these, it is said, there are more tlian a hundred, 
the most considerable of which are as follow; 
Ths/ White Penitents, of which there are several 
different sorts at Rome, the most ancient of which 
was constituted in 1264 : the brethren of this fra- 
ternity every year give portions to a certain num- 
ber of young girls, in order to their being n^r- 
ried : their habit is a kind of white sackcloth, and 
on the shoulder is a circle, in the middle of whiejv 
is a red and white cross. Black PeniUmts, the 
most considerable of which arc the Brethren of 
Mercy, instituted in M88 hy some Florentines, in 
order to assist criminals during Tneir iinprison- 
rnciit, and at the time of their death. On the 
day of execution they walk in procession lieforo 
them, singing the seven jienitcntial iisalms, and 
1 jbtanics; and after they are dead, they take 
,( m down from the gibbet, and bury them ; their 
t*ahit is black Kickcloth There are others wliosc 
business it is to bury such jiersons as arc found 
dead in the streets : these wear a death's head on 
one sitlo of their habit. There arc also blue, gray, 
red, green, and violet piMiiterits, all which arc re- 
markable for little else besides the dilferent colours 
of tilt ir habits. 

PenitentSf or Converts of the Same of Jesus^ 
a congregation of religious at Seville, in Spain, 
consisting of women who have led a licentious 
.life, foundisd in 1550. This monastery is di\ided 
into three quarters: one for professetl religious; 
another for novices; a third ibr those who arc 
under eorrection. When these last givt‘ signs of 
a real re|h*ntaiicc, they are removed into tiu* niiar- 
ter of the novices, where, if they do riot U'have 
tliemstdves well, they are remanded to their cor- 
rection. They olwene the rule of St. Augustin. 

Penitents of Orvielo arc an order of nuns in- 
stitutetl hy Antony Simoiicelli, a gentleman of 
Orvioto, ill Italy, The monastery he built was 
at first designed for the reception of |X)or girls 
abandoned by their p.ircnts, and in danger of 
losing their virtue. In 16<J2 it was erected into 
a monastery, for the rc-ception of such as, liaving 
aliandoned themscUes to impurity, w'crc willing 
to lake uji, and consecrate themselves to God by 
solriuii vows. Their rule b that of thu Car- 
melites. , 

PENITENTIAL, an ecclesiastical hook r**- 
tained among the Romanists, in which b pre- 
serilHHl what relates to the imjioaition of penance, 
and the reconciliation of penitents. Tnerc are 
various penitentiuJs, as the Roman penitential ; 
that of the venerable Bede ; that of pope Gie- 
gory the Third, Ac. 

PENITENTIARYf in the ancient C-lirudan 
church, a name given to certain presbyters or 
priest^ ajS^nted in every church to receive the 
private confessione of the people, in order to fa- 
cilitate public discipline, by acquainting ^them 
what sins were to Ik expbted by public peunce, 
and to appoint private penance tor suen private 
crimes ha we/h not proper to be publicly ceusured. 

Penitentiary, also^ in the court of Rome, b an 
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• oflice in whic’h arc exaniinoil ami ilelivoml oot 
the sffcrol bulls Jis|)ensati<>ns, Pcnitontiary 
ift also an oHircr in Hurne cal hcvl rain vcsttnl vvilli 

} wwcr fmni llie bishop to absolve in cases rtv 
erred to him. • 

PENT A'l’EHOfl, from vn-n, Anc, arid 
an instrument or voluim\ signifies the colldiion 
of the five instruments or liooks <if Mom's, which 
arc Genesis, Ex(k1us, I^*viticim, NurulH'rs, aiul 
Deuteronomy. Some mcnJern writers, it ‘«eerns 
liave assorU^ that A'ltjses did not compose the 
Pentateuch, iKrause the author always sfieaks |^i 
the third intsoii ; abridj»es his iiarnitiori like a 
writer who collects! from ancient memoirs ; 
6oinetim<»s irilerrujits tln' thread of his divourse. 
foj^i^mple, Gen. iv. ‘2.*^; and Ismiise of the ac- 
count of the de.ith of \Tos(>s at the end, Ac. It 
i^^'Si'rved, also, in the text of the Peiitaleiich, 
twt there are some places that are defective : f<»r 
example, in E\ik 1. xii. H, wo ««*e .\Ios«*s s{KMvkiii^ 
to Pharaoh, where the author omits the heijiiininjr 
of his discourse. Tlie Samaritan iiisiTts m the 
Kime place what is wantinjr in the I lehrow. In 
other places the same Samaritan eopv ackls what 
^ J)iderK‘ieiitin the Hebrew; and wIujI iscontairietl 
more than the Hebrew s^'cms so well eonin'cted 
. with the ivst of the dis<*oiirse, that it would la* 
dinieult t«» separate them. LastK, thev think 
tliev olisiTNC eertain strokes in the IVntaleiich 
wliich can hardly atjrce with Movers, who was 
Kirii and hrc*(l iii E)r\pt; as w hat he says of the 
uiirthiyr paradiS4', of the rners thot watered it and 
nn thronjrli if; of the cities of Pain Ion, Eri*fh, 
Uesen, and ( ‘alneh ; of tlie ijold ol Pisoii; of 
the iMiellium, of the stone of ISoIktii, or onyx 
•stone, which was to U* found in that country. 
These particular**, oliserved w’ith such curiosity, 
sei*iTi to prove that the aiitiior of the I’eiitateuch 
livc‘d hevoiid the Euphrates. Add what he says 
concerniiiir the ark of Noah, of its const met ion, 
of the place where it rested, of the vkksI where- 
with it was luiilt, of the liitutiK'n ol Uahylon, Ac. 
But in answer to all these ohjcM tioii** it is justly 
obser\ed, that these Ivniks are, by tlie most uii- 
eJent w'r.ters, U'S-rilHsI to Moses, and if is coii- 
Anued by the authority of heathen writers them- 
selves, that they are his writing : U'sides this, we 
have the imunimoiis testimony of the whole 
Jewish nation ever since Alosi’s's lime. i)nerb 
texts of the Pentateuch jmpiv that it was written 
by him ; and tlie iKKik of Joshua and other 
jiarts of Scripture iuifsirt ns much ; and thoujfh 
some jiassa^HS have Ihh'Ii thought (o imply the 
contrary, yet this is hut a late Ofrinion, and has 
been surt^icieritly confuted by se\eral lefirne<l men. 
It in probable,, however, that Ezra j)uhlishe<l a 
nfi#v edition of the Ixsiks of Mows, in whh’li he 
might add thow* iiassigefi that many supiaise 
Must'S did not write. The Ahlie 'rom»;, in a 
sermon preurhed U-fore the French in 

Lent, l7lVf, makes the following remarks : “The 
legislator of the Jews was the author of the Pen- 
taCeueh ; an imnmrbd work, wherein he paints 
the marvels of his reign, with the nw jestic f»ic- 
ture of the government and religion which he es- 
tablishcjl ! Who before our m<xlern infflels ever 
venture^l to obscure this int'onlestable fact 7 Who 
ever sprang a doubt abtjut this among tlic He- 
• brews ? — WImt greater reasons have there ever 
to attnhute to Mahume( his Alcoran, to 
Plato his RepuliUc, or to Homer* his sublime 
po^iitt ] KSither let us say, What work in any age 
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I ever ap|ieart*d more truly to bear the name of i'(a 
real author J It is iMit an ordinary hook, uhich, 
Hke many others, may lie easily lurAurdt*d iiiuicr 
a Actitioiis name. It is a micr«*il Inxiok, which 
the Jews ha^e ulwav? read with a veneration, 
that remains after se\enteen hundn'd years exile, 
eiiianiilies, and repn»ach. In this liook the He- 
brews included all iheiV Hcionee ; it was their* 
enil, iNiiilK'al, mid sacnnl ccxle, their only trea- 
sure, thnr calendar, their annalH, tU** onlv title of 
their sovereigns and pontifls, the alone rule of 
|>olity and worship ; l>y eoimetjueiice it iims^lie 
formeil with their monarchv, and necessari^’ havo 
the same epoch as their government and religion, 
Ac — Moses speaks only truth, flioiiuh iiiAdels 
charge him with uii|»t»sture. But, great (hxl I 
wh.it an im|ioHW>r must he In*, who Arst spoke of 
the Divinity in a manm^jr so snhiime, that no one 
smee, tliiriii^ almost four thonsand years, hits 
Uvn able to surpass him ! What an im|M>st^ 
must h(‘ he whose wrilmgs hreathe only virtue; 
whose st\Ie, erpially simple, allecting, and su- 
hlimr, m sjnteof the rudi'iiCHs of thos** first ages, 
o|K*iilv dis)>lnys an inspiration nltogi'tlier divine !“ 
Se«*#dMiMro;7// a/ul Kitifft t nti fhr Pritfafrtir h ; 
Prtth'ftnrs ('on vol. i. p ;M*2, riTfi ; 

lAir.s/r.v Autfirntif iti; vf fin Itooh-i of 

Mosr's ronsiift'rvd ; ff'tnhnr/foi’/* /h’r/i/c 
tion : Dr. (frarr<i^M l.crhury on the lo^t four 
hooh<< in fhr Dfd 'Test. ; Jenkins's Reasutuihle- 
ness of ('In id inn H\j ; Afiolo/r^/^ let. 2 

and tl ; Duhrr's ffonc Mosmrie. o/ u Vo le of the 
Atosaien! Rerords. 

PE.VTEt '( )S'r, a solemn festival of the Jew**, 
so called, Is'eaiihC it was ri lehrafeil fifty days after 
the feast outlie passover, Lev. xxin. If). It cor- 
responds with the ( 'hristi.iiis’ Whitsuntide, for 
\vhich It IS sometimes used. 

PI*!B Fl'(’'ri< )N, that state or qualify of n 
tiling, in vvhn*h it is free from delect or ri'diiri- 
danev. AeconJingtosome, it is div a led into pAy- 
sira! or natural, whereby a thing flffsall Hs powers 
and faeullies; rnoial, or iin nniii<‘iit degree of 
gfKMlness and piety : iind luvtaplnjsiad or tran- 
serndon! is tin' ;H}ss<*ssioii of all the «*ssenti.il iit- 
trihules or parts necessary to the integrity of n 
Kiihstance; t»r it is that whereby a thing bus oris 
proviiled of every thing la-longing to its iialiin*; 
such y»!he |H»rfection of G(xl. — 'IMieleini jaTfi’C- 
tion, H.iVH the great WilHins, is not always used 
in the HTijn' si'iiHi'in the SeriptureH, I. 1‘here is 
a |X'rfeHiori of situcrih/, whereby u man serveii 
(Jotl without hyiHK risv, Job i. I ; Is. xxxviii. 3. 
— 2. 'I’here i.s a perfec'tion of pni/v, siihjectivu 
with n*s)HH't to the whole man, 1 Thess. v. 23; 
and olijeclive with resjMTt to the whole law, when 
all the duties preserils'd by Gisl are oWrved, Ps. 
exix. I2H; Luke i. (j. — 3. There is a romparafire 

I ierfeetion aserils'd to tliow* wh*) are advanci'd in 
iimwledge, faflh, and sarK’tiAeation, iii corii|Kiri- 
son of those who are still infants and untaught, 

I John ii. 13; I Cor. ii. (»; Phil. lii. 1.7 -—I. 'I'hero 
is nn evangelical perfection. 'I’he right eousness 
of Christ Is'ing Imputed to the ls*In*ver, he is eom- 
jJetc in him, anu ae.eej>ted of fifsl as |s*rfeet 
through Christ, (?ol. ii. 10; E))h. v. 27; 2 Cor. 
V. 21. — o. There M also a js'rfectioii of (te^ecii, 
by which r [s'rsoM peffomis ull the cominaiids ol 
G(s| with the full exertion of all his [siwers, with- 
out tlx* least defect. This is what the law of 
Goij requires, hut what the saints cannot attain 
U> in this life, though we willingly allow them ull 
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ihe otlicr kiudH aljove-mciitionril, Rom. viL 24; 
Phil. iii. 12; 1 John i. 8; Witsii QSconomia 
ytEdernm Dci^ lib. iii. cap. 12. $ 124 ; Bates'^ 
IVorks, p. 557, &f. ; Imw and Wtaley on Per- 
/ection ; Doddrifl^e's LcctuTXa, lecture 181. 
PERFECTIONS OF GOD. See Attri- 

BUTFS. 

» PERJURY is the taking of an oath, in order 
to tell or cr)nfirrn a f.ilseluHxl. This is a very 
hoinouH crime, nsil is treating the Almighty with 
irreverence ; (lenving, or at least discjirding his 
omniscience ; prolaning his name, and vifJa*ing 
truth. It has always been esteemed a very detest- 
ablf) tlftng, and those who have been proved guilty 
of it, havc^bceri looked U[ion as the jists of so- 
ciety. 8eeO\rH. 

PERMISSION OF SIN. Sec Sin. 
PERSECUTION is any pain or alTlietion 
which a penson designer ffy infhclH upon anothes; 
arid in a more restrainerl st'iise, the Milfcrings of 
Christians on nec.onnt of their religion. Perse- 
cution is threefohl.— I. Menial^ when the spirit 
of a man rises up and opposes another. — 2. 17*r- 
fta/, when men gi\e h.ird words, and deal in un- 
charilahle censures. — !1. Aitual or open, b)%^the 
hand, such as the dragging of innocent jicrsons 
before the trilainal of justice. Matt. x. 18. The 
unlawfulness of |H'rseciition for e.onscience' bake 
must appear [daiii to every one that possesses the 
least degree of thought or of feeling. “To ba- 
nish, imprison, plund<‘r, starve, hang, atid hum 
men for religion,” says the shn'wil Jortiii, “ is not 
tlic Gospel of (^lirisi; it i*. the Gosjiel of the De- 
vil. Wliere persecution l)egiiM, ( ‘hristianity ends. 
Christ ne^er used anv thing that looked like force 
or violi'Jice, except oikn?; and that \^u8 to drive 
bad men out of the temple, and not to drive 
them in.” 

We know the origin of it to lie from the prince 
of darkness, who began the tireadful ])ractiee in 
the (ii'ht fcimiU on e.irtli, and who, more or less, 
has been earfyi g otv tlie siame work ever sinw, 
and that, almost .mamg all parties. “ Persa'cntion 
for conscienci'’ s.ike,” s'i\s Dr. Dixldrulge, “in 
every way mcoiisisicnt, because, 1. It is fouiidi'd 
on an ahsurd Mipponition, tlialone man has a right 
to judge for another in inalters of religion. — 
2. It is evidentiv oppoNitt' to that fundamental 
princijile »if inor.ditv, that we should <lo to others 
ua we coiilil reasoiialdv desire they sliould do to 
us. — 'A. It is hv no means calculated to answer the 
ond which its patrons profess to intend by it. — 
4. It evidentiv tt'iuD to pnxiuce a great ileal of 
mischii'f aiul confusion in tlic world. — 5. The 
Christian religion mint, humatilv .^[N'akiiig, Ui 
not only oh.^tructed, hut destroved, should ihtnc- 
cuting principles uiiuersally prevail. — 6. Perse- 
cution is so far from being requiretl or cncourag**d 
by the Gos^nd, tlial it is moat directly conlraTv to 
many of its [invepts, and indeed Ho the whole 
of it.” 

The chief objects who have fell n prey to this 
diabolical spirit have Ix'en Christians; a short ac- 
count of wfiose siiireriiig.s we sliyll here mve, a.s 
persecuted by the Jew.s, Heathens, and those of 
the same name. 

Persecution of Christians by the Jeres. — Here 
we need not be copious, as the New Testament 
will inform the reader mure particularly liow the 
first Christians sutfered for the cause of truth. 
Jesus Christ himself was exposed to it in the 
greatest dc^e. The four evangelists record the 
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drvadfol scenes, which need not here lie enlarged • 
on. After his death, the apostles suflered every 
evil which the niulic.c of the Jews could invent, 
and their mud zeal execute. They who lead the 
Acts of the AjHistles, will find fliat, like tlieir 
Master, they weri‘ despised and n^jected of men, 
and treated with the utmost indignity and con 
temjit. 

II. Persecution of J^iristiaiis by the Hea- 
then. — Historians usually rt'ckon ten general 
{H*n;eciition8, tlie first of which w'as under the 
^iifieror Nero, thirty-one years after our Lord’s 
ascension, when that emperor, having set fire to 
the city of Rome, threw the odium of that exe- 
crable action on the Christians. First, ThobO 
were apprehended who openly avowed theii^^ves 
to l>e of that w'ct ; then by them W’ore discovered 
an immen.se multitude, all of whom were con^t- 
ed. Tlieir death and tortures were uggruyat^ 
by cruel derision and sport ; for they w'cre either 
covered with the hkins of wild lieasls and torn in 
pitves by devouring dogs, or f.isttuK'd to crosses, 
and WTapped U[i in ronibiibtihle garments, that, 
when the day-light failed, they might, like torches, 
serve to disfH‘1 the darkness of the night. For 
this tngical s|HHitacle Nero lent his own gardens; 
and . iibited at the same time the public diver- , 
sion.** K the circu.s; sonwliriies driving a chariot 
in TMin, ami Kometimes standing iis a sis'ctator, 
while the shrii'ks of women burning to aslies sup- 
plied music for liis ear.s. — 2. The second general 
|)er.secution was under Domitiaii, in the ye.ir 0.5, 
when lOjOOt) wen*, sunposed to have sulfereil 
I martyrdom. — 3. The Inird began in the third 
year of ’J’rajan, in tlie M‘ar 100, and was earned 
on with gn*iit violence for several years. — 4. Tho* 
fourth was under Antoninus, when the ( 'iiristiaris 
were baiiisheil from their houses, forludden to 
.show tlieir heads, reproached, Isvaten, hurried 
from place to place, (iliindered, imprisoiKil, and 
stoned. — 5 The lifth liegun in the year 127, un- 
der Sevrrus, when great cruelties were eomiiiitted. 

In this reign happened the murtyrdom of IVrja'- 
tua and I'elicitas, and their corn|*aiii()iis. iVr- 
|K'(ua had an inlaiit at the breast, and i'elicitas 
was just delivered, at the tiim* of their U ing put 
to dettlh. I'lieise Iw'O beautiful and uiniahie young 
w'oinen, mothers of infant chiltlren, after sufter- 
iiig much in prison, were exiiosed, UHore an in- 
aulting niultitutle, to a wild cow, who niangUd 
their liodies in a most horrid manner ; after which 
thev were curried to a conspii uous place, and put 
to death hv llie .sword. — G. The sixth lM.‘gHn with 
the reig.i of Miixiininus, in 23.5. — 7. The se- 
venth, which was the most dreadful ever»knowii, 
bej^ii in 2.50, under the cm|H"roi: ^ I Vcius, when 
the Chrustians were in all idaces driven iVom tlt^ir 
hahitutions, stnjiiicd of their estates, tormented 
with racks, The eighth began in 257, ' 

under Valerian. Both men and women suftereil 
death, some by scourging, some by the, sword, 
and some by fire. — 1). The ninth was under Au- 
reiian, in 274; hut tliis was inconFiderahlc, coni- 
f Hired with the others Iwd'ore mentioned. — 10. The 
tenth liegan in the ninteenth yesir of Diocletian, 
303. IriKhis dreadful }X‘rsi'cutiiui, whieh liisteu 
ten years, houses filled with Ch^i^lians were set 
on lire, and whole ilmves were tieiUUigetHty with 
ropes and thrown into the sea. It is related ilaut ■ 
17,000 were slain in one month's titnc‘; and that 
during* the cmitinuanre of this oerfeccution, in the 
province of Egypt alone, no less than 144,000 
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Christians died by the violence of their perseeu- 

• tore; besides 700, (HX) that died throiijjh the fa- 
ti^ps of banishment, or the public works to 
Which they were condemned. 

III. Persecution of Christians by those of the 
same nome.— ^Numerous were the iiersi'cntions 
of different sects from Constantine’s time to the 
Refoipnation ; but when tlie famous Martin Lu- 
ther arf>Re, and of>tH>Bed the errors and ambition 
of the church of Rome, and the Kentiments of 
this goofl man iH'pin to spread, the |ioia' and his 
clergy joined all their forces to hiinler their pro- 
gress. A general council of the clergy was callet^ 
this was the famous council of Trent, which was 
held for near eighteen auccc'jsive ycar«, for the 
purjiose #f estahlUhing po|S'rv iii greater 8pK*n- 
pn’\enting the l^eformation. ^'he 
friends to the Reformation were anathema lized 
anfj .excommunicated, ami the life of Luther w'as 
often in danger, though at last he died on thehcfl 
»»f |)eace. From time U) time innumerable schemcK 
WTre suggested to overthrow the reformed church, 
and wars were set on fo<»t for t!ie same purpofs*. 
Tiie invincible armada, as it was vainly Cddled, 
held the R.ime eml in view. The iiiqnisition, 
W’hicli was estahlishcd in the twelfth eentiiry 
against the Waldeiisea (see Ivui imtion) was 
now more effecluallv set to work. Terrible per- 
seciilions were carried on in various parts of (ler- 
many, and even in Rohemia, which ciiiiliinied 
aliont thirty years, and the blood of the sdiits 
was siiid to flow like rivers of water. The eoini- 
tries of Poland, Lithuania, and lliingarv, were 
in a similar manner deluged with Protestant 
blootl. In 

HOLLAND, 

•and in the other Low (''ountriea, for manv years 
the most amazing cruelties were exercisi'd under 
the merciless and unrelenting hands of the Spa- 
niards, to whom the inhahitants in that part of 
the world w'cre then in subjwtion. F’ather Paul 
obsiTVTs, that these Helgie martyrs w’ere 50, (KK); 
but Gmtius an<l others observe, that there were 
UK), 000 who 8uff«"’ed by t he haiul of I he cxeeuti<»ii- 
cr. Herein, however. Satan and his agents failed 
of their [airpose; for in I he issue great part of the Ne- 
therlands snook off the 8|Manisli yoke, and erected 
themselves into a separate and indcfMmdent state, 
which has ever since been eorisivlcred as one of 
the principal Prote.stant eouritriejs of the universe. 
FRANt^K. 

No country, jierhaps, has ever priKlueed more 
martyrs than this. After many cruelties had 
Iwn exercised against the Pmleslants, tlirre was 
a most violent [H'rseeution of them in the year 
1572, in the reign of Cliarles IX. Miinyo/*thc 
principal Profejstants wore invited to Paris under 
a i^Icinn oath of fwifrty, Ufton oeeasion of the 
marriage of the king of Navarre with the Fn*nch 

* king’s sister. The queen dowager of Navarre, 
a zealous Protestant, however, was yxiisoned by a 
pmr of gloves Indore the raaTriiige was solemnized. 
Coligni, adrnind of France, was basely munlered 
ill his own house, and then thrown out of the 
window to gratify the malice of the duke of 
Guise; his head was afterwards cut oftj and sent 
to the king and queen mother ; and his b<My, after 
a thousivnd indigniti<>s olFered to it, hung by the 
feet on a giblxc. After this^ the murderers ra- 
tvagcil the vyholc city of Pans, and butchcit'd, in 
Ihroo days, aliove ten thousand jurds, gentlemen, 
pi^ident«, and people of all ranks. ‘A hdrrible 
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scene of tKiAgs, sa^s^huanus, w’hen the vCrj 
streets and passages resounded with the noise of 
those that met together for murder and }>hinder; 
Ifie groans of those who were dying, and the 
shrieks of those who were just going to he 
butcheml, were eaerv where tieaid; the hiNliee 
of the slain throvvn out of the windows; tho 
courts and cluiinl*crs of the houses tlllcti witti ^ 
them; the dead bodies oFotherh drugged through 
the sireets; their blood running through the 
channels in such plenty, that torrents seemed to 
empty themselves in the neighhonring river ; in a 
word, an iiinurrierahle multitude of nu'n, wtuarn 
with child, muideiis, aud childn'u, w'crr all in- 
volved in om* conirnon dcfitruetaui ; and (he galea 
and entrances of the king’s palace nlldtCSnieared 
with their blood. From the city of Paris tho 
massnerrspreadrfhninghout the whole kingdom. In 
the city ot Meanx they f]irew above two hundred 
into gaol; ar^l after they had nivished and killiTi 
a great rmmiHT of women, and plundered thfi 
house's of the Protestants, they executed tlu'ir 
fury on those tliey had imprisoned ; and <-alling 
theaii one hv one, they were killed, as 'I'huanuH 
expresses, like sheep in a market. In Orleans 
theytmurdereil above five hnndied men, women, 
and children, and enriched tlieinselves with tho 
s|km 1. 'riie same crueltieH were pnetised at An 
gers, I’royes, Poiirges, la ('halite, and rspeeially 
at Lvoiis, where they iMhuinanlv destroyed ahovo 
eight hundn'd Pn>teHt!ints ; cliiMn n hanging on 
their parents' neeks; jHirents eiiihrai’ing their 
ehildreii; putting ropes about the jieeks ot home, 
dragging lliein through (he streets, auel throwing 
them, mangled, lorn, and half deail, into the river. 
Aecording to'rhnanus. aliove Protestants 

were destrojred in this iiMissaere; or, as others af- 
firm, nlmve 100, (MM). Put what aggravates theao 
scenes with still greater waiitoniuhs anderiielty, 
wa.<5, the manm r in which the news was reei'ivcd 
at Rome. When the letters of flu* pope's legate 
were read in the uHsemhly of lli^-ardmals,^ by 
whieh heassuri'd 1 he afTwas iransai'letl 

by the expre>s will and command of (he king, it 
was immediately deereed that the pope should 
march with liis cardinals to the elnireli of St. 
Mark, and in the most* solemn manner give 
thanks tothwl for so great u blessing cunirnvd on 
the see of Rome and the ('lirisiian world; araJ 
th.*!!, on the Monday after, solemn ri.as.s should 
lie celebrated in the church of Minerva, at which 
the i»o|x*, Gregory XIII. and eanlinds were pre- 
sent; and that ii jubilee should he pnhlished 
throughout tin* wlioie Christian world, and the 
cause of it deelared to he, to re turn ihanks to 
G(kI for the extirpation of the emniiet! of tho 
truth and ehureli in Franca. In the evening tho 
CffTinon of St. Angelo were fireil to leMily the 
public jiry ; the whole rity illuminated willi Um- 
fireH; ami no one sign ot rejoiemg omitted that 
was usuully mlidu for the greati st vuUiiies ol)- 
tained in favour of the Roman ehureli. 

But all these jicrseeutiori.s were, how-ever, far 
I exceeded in cruelty hv those whieh look jilaee in 
the time of Louin XJ V. It cannot hr j.leasant 
to any man’s feelings, who fins fin* leabt hu- 
iiirinity, to recite these dreadful wrnrs of horror, 
cruelty, and devastation; but to show wjjat su- 
jMTslilioii, bigotrv nnd*iuimtii'ism are eajsifdc of 
I prixiucing, and lor the purpose of holding up tlie 
spirit of persecution to cont^niipt, we shall here 
I give as concise a detail as |jossible. The troo[)ert) 
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joldicn, and dragoons^ went Into tlic Protestants' 
houses, where they niarrcd and* defaced thdr 
household stuff; broke their looking glasses and 
other utensils ; threw about their com and winq; 
sold whut they could not destroy ; and thus, in 
four or five days, the Prutcs(«uits were stripped 
of above a million of money. But tliis was not 
the worst : they turne>d the dining-rooms of gen- 
tlemen into stables for horses, and treated the 
owners of the houses where they quartered with 
the greatest cruelty, lashing them about, not suf- 
fering them to eat or drink. When they saw the 
bU^pd and sweat run down their faces, they 
sluicejl them with water, and, putting over their 
heads kettle-drums turnexl upside down, they 
made a continual din ujion triem till these un- 
happy creatures lost their senses. At Negrc- 
plisse, a town near Montauhan^ they hung U[) 
Isaac Favin, a Pruteshint citizen of that jaace, 
by his arm-pits, and tormented him a whfde 
night by pinching and tearing off his flesh with 
pitjcers. They made a great lire round about a 
boy, twelve years old, who, with lianda and eyes 
lifted up to heaven, cried out, “ jVly God, ludp 
me !" and when they found the youth resolved 
to die rather than renounce his religion, t^hey 
snatched him from the fire just as he was on 
the ])oint of In'ing burnt. In sevi'ral places the 
soldiers a))plied red hot irons to the hands and 
feet of men, and the breasts of wonum. At 
Nantes, they hung up several women and maids 
by their feet, and others by their arm-pits, and 
thus exposed them to public view sturk-nnked. — 
They bound niotlu'rs, that gave suck, to iiosts, 
nntl let their sucking infants lie languishing in 
their sight for s«‘V4’ral days and ni|pits, crying 
and gusijing for life. Some they boynd before a 
great fire, and, licing half-roasted, let them go; a 
punishment worse than death. Amidst a thou- 
sand hideous cries, they hung U[) men and wd- 
inen l>y tlie hair, and some ])v their feet, on hooks 
ill chimneys, and smoked them witli wi.sps of 
wet hay till ey vy(jp»^fi|jf]i)cated. Tliey tied 
some uniler tlie arms wATi ropes and plunged 
them again and again into wells; they Ismiul 
others, put lliein to tJie torture, and with a fun- 
nel filled them with wine till the fumes of it tot>k 
away their reason, when they made them say 
they consented to be Catholics. They stripped 
them naked, and, after a thousand indignities, 
stuck them with pins and needles from head to 
foot. In some places they tied fathers and hus- 
bands to their hed-jKists, and, before their eyes, 
ravished their wives and daimlitera with impu- 
nity. 'riiey blew up men and women with l^d- 
lows till they hurst tliein. If any, to escape these 
barbarities, endeavoiireil to save themselves by 
flight, they pursued them into the fields and 
W'o )ds, where they shot at them like wild Ix'asts, 
and prohil)ited them from deiwirting the kingdom 
(a cruolty never practiswl by Nero or Diocle- 
tian,) uiHHi pain of confiscation of eflocts, the gal- 
leys the lash, and perpetual imprisonment! — 
Witli tliese scenes ot desolation and horror the 
po})ish clergy feashnl their eyeg, and made only 
ntattcf of laughter and siiort of them ! 
ENGLAND 


ha.s also licen the scat of much persecution. — 
7’hough Wicliffc, the iirft reformer, died peace- 
ably in his lied, yet such w^as the malico and 
spirit of persecuting Rome, that his bones were 
ordered to lie dug u|), and cast upon a dunghill. 


The remains of this excellent man wer» accord* 
ingly dug out of the grave, where they had lain 
undistur&d four-and-forty' years. His rones were 
burnt, and the ashes cast into on i^jc^ing brook. 
In the reign of Henry VIII., Bilney, Bayman, 
and msny otlier reformers, were biinit ; but when 
queen Mary came to the throne, the most severe 
persecutions took place. Hooper and Rogers were 
burnt in a slow fire. SaunJers was cruelly to^ 
mented a long time at the stake before he ex- 
pired. Taylor was put into a barrel of pitch, 
and set fire to it. Eight illustrious persons, 
qpiong whom was Ferrar, bishop of St. David’s, 
were sought out, and bunit by the infamous Bon- 
ner in a lew days. Sixty-seven |)crsons were 
this year, A. D. 1555, burnt, amongst whom 
were the famous Protestants, Bradford, PjjjJlcy, 
Latimer, and Philpot. In the following yhir, 
1556, eighty-five persons were burnt. Women 
sulfi}red ; and one, in the flames, which bursf h^ 
womb, being near her time of delivery, a child 
fell from her into the fire, which lieing unatclir 
ed out by sonic of the observers more humane 
than the rest, the magistrate ordered the babe to 
he again thrown into the fire, and burnt. Thus 
even the unliorn cliild was burnt for heresy ! O 
God, what is human nature when left to itsclfl 
Alar disjiositions ferocious as infernal then 
reigi . usurp the heart! The queen erected a 
comm ission court, which was followed by the de- 
struction of near eighty more. Ujion the whole, 
the numb(*r of those; who suffered death for the 
reformed religion m this reign, wen; no k's.s than 
two huntlred and seventy-seven jicrsoiis; of 
whom were fi\e bishops, twenty-one clergymen, 
eight gentlemen, eighty-four tradesmen, one hun- 
dred husbandmen, labourers, and servants, fifty- 
five women, and four children. Besides these, 
there were fifty-four more under prosecution, 
seven of whom were whipiied, and sixteen 
pc’ririlied in prison. Nor was the reign of 
Klizabelh free from this {lersecuting spirit. If 
any one refused to consent to the least cere- 
mony in worship, ho was cast into prison, where 
many of the most excellent men in the land 
|K*risht;il. 'Pwo Protestant Anabaptists were 
burnt, and many perished. She also, it is said, 
put two Browiiists to death; and though her 
whole reign was distinguished for its political 
prosperity, yot it is evident that she did not Ufr 
derstand the rights of conscience ; for it is said 
that more sanguinaiy laws were made in licr 
reign than in any of her predecessors, and her 
hands were stained with the blood lioth of Papists 
ancl Puritans. JaMies I. succeeded Elizabeth: 
ho puhli.shcd a proclamation, commanding all 
Protestants to conform strictly, and without any 
exception, to all the rites ancl ceremonies of the 
church of England. Above five hundred clifigy 
were imincdiutely silenced, or degraded, for not 
complying. Some were excommunicated, and 
some lianished the country. The Dissenters 
were distressed, censured, and fined, in the Star- 
chamber. Two iicrsons were burnt for heresy, 
one at Smilhfield, and the other at Litchfield. 
Worn out with endless vexations, and unceasing 
mrsi'Ci^ons, many retired into Holland, ana 
from thence to America. It is witnessed by a 
judicious historian, that, in this apd in some fol- 
lowing reigns, 32^000 persons were haiiisjied 
from England by persecution to America. In' 
Charles the Firet% time arose the persecuting 
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Laud, who was the occasion of distress to num- 
l)erB. Dr. Leighton, for writing a book against 
the hierarchy, was fined ten tnouaand pounds, 
« perpetual imnrisennicnt, and w'hippirig. He was 
whipped, ana then plac^ in the pillory ; one of 
hia earacutiofl'; one aide of hia nose slit; braAd- 
ed on the check with a red hot iron, with the let- 
ters S. S. ; whipped a second time, and placed in 
the pillory. A fortnight ofterwards, hia sores 
licing yet uncured, he had the other car cut olT, 
the other side of his nose slit, and the other che<*k 
branded. He continued in prison till the long 
(larliament set him at liberty. Al)out four ]^'arB 
atlerwards, William Prynn, a bai'ristor, lor a 
book he wrote against the trporls on the Lord's 
day, wsis depriv^ from practising at Lincoln's 
Iiui, degraded from his degree at Oxford, set in 
' the pillory, had his cars cut off, imprisoned for 
life, and fined five thousand )x>unds. Nor were 
[ the Presbyterian^ when their government camei 
to l)e established in England, free from the charge 
c/i persecution. In 1015 an ordinance was pub- 
lished, subjecting all who prenche<l or wiote 
against the I'rcsbyteriuii directory for public 
worship to a fine not exceeding; fillv |H)unds; ami 
Lmprisoniiient for a vear, for the third offence, in 
using the cpisc<»|»al book ot common prayer, even 
ill a private family. In the following year the 
Presbyterians ap))lied to Parliament, pressing 
them to enforce uniformiiy in religion, aiul to 
extirpate poiiery, prelacy, Iiercsy, schism, &c., 
but their petition was rejectetl ; but in 1(»48 the 
]jarliainent, ruled by them, published an ordi- 
nance against horesy,^ and determined that any 
{icrson who maintained!, published, or defended 
tlie following errors should suffer death. Tliese 
errors were, 1. Denying the lieing of a Gal. — 

2. Denying his omnipresonce, omniHcience, &c. 

3. Denying the 'Prinity in any way.— 4. Deny- 
ing that Christ had two natures. — 5. Denyitijf 
tile ri'surrection, the atonement, the Scriptures, 
In Charles the Second’s reign the Act ol Uni- 
formity passed, by which two thousand eJergy- 
inen weredeprixeil of their benefiia*^. Then fol- 
lowed the ( 'Onvenliele Act, and the Oxford Act, 
under which, it is said, eight thousand persons 
wefe imprisoned and reduced to want, and many 
to the grave. In this reign also, the Guakers 
were much wrsecuted, and nurriluTs of them iiii- 
priMoned. Thus we st»e how England has bled 
under the hands of bigutr}^ an<! persecution ; nor 
was toleration enjov’d until William III, came' 
to the throne, who showed himself a warm friend 
to tlu! rights of (xinscienca. "I’he ucet^ssion of the 
)reseiil royal family was nuspicious to religious 
il)CTtY ; and as tliese nionan'lis have always bo- 
frieiKled toleration, the spirit of persecution has 
been long cilrbcd. 

IRELAND 

has likewise been drenched with tlie blood of the 
Protestants, forty or fifty thousand of whom 
were crui‘lly murdered in a few days, in different 
parts of the king<lom, in the reign of Charles I. 
jt liegan on the 23d of Octolwr, KVlL Havii^ 
secured the principal gentlemen, and seized their 
effects, they murdered the common iieojiie in cold 
blood, forcing many thousands to fiy^rom their 
houses and sc'ttlerncnts naked into tlie liogs and 
woods, where they perished with hunger and 
cold. Some they whipped to deatli, others they 
stripped naked, and exposed to shame, and then 
> drove them tike henls of swbic to perish in the 
.335 
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mountaihs: nuAiv^hiimlreds were drowned in 
rivers, some had their thniats^iil, others were 
dismeinlx'red. With some the execrable villains 
made themselves sjiort, trying who could hack 
the deeiM'st into an Enghshinan's flesh ; wives 
I and young virgins uhusod in the uresonct' of their 
nearest relations ; nay, they taiignt their chiUmn 
to strip and kill the childrt'n of tlie English, and 
dash out their brains against the stones. Th&s 
nmny thousands were inassaered in a few days, 
without distinction of age, sex, or ouality, Ixd'oro 
they suspeeteil their danger, or had time to pro- 
vide for their defence. . 

SCOTLAND, SPAIN, 

Bcsuhni the uliove-mentioned persecutions 
there have been several others lyirried on ir 
diffenuit parts of the world. Scotland for many 
years together was the scene of cruelty anl) 
bloodshed, till it was delivered by the monandi at 
the rovolulion. Sjwih, Italy, and the valley of 
Piedmont^ and oilier placess, have liren the aeati 
of much |>ersc‘cution. Pojw'ry, we w'c, has ha<l 
the greatest hand in this mischievous work. Il 
has to answer, also, for the lives of millions of 
Jews, Maliomelans. and barbarians. When tlif 
lyjoors eonuuered Spain, in the eighth reiiturv, 
they allowed the ( Mirntiaiis the fre<* exereisi> of 
their religion ; but in the fifi»‘enth eentiirv, when 
the Moors were overeome, and Ferdinaml sulv 
duedthe Morisco«»s, tlie deseendants of the alnivc 
Moors, iiuinv llioiisaiuls weiv forced to Im' 
ti/icd, or burnt, massaered, or banisluHl, and their 
cliildren sold for slaves; besides innumerable 
Jews, who slmred the- same crueltu's, eliiefly bv 
means of the infernal courts of imjuisition. A 
worse slaughter, if jKissible, was made among 
the natives of Spanish America, where fifiwn 
millions are said to have Ixen sacriliced to the 
genius of fHiiMTy in about forty years. It has 
lieeii coirijtuted that filly millions of Protestants 
have at ditferpni times been the vietinm of tlie 
[wrseculions of the Papists, and put to ilealh lor 
llii'ir religious opum|jy[^g^^^iyolif4!u’rerore, might 
the ins|>ired jxuiman say, that at mystic I^uby« 
Ion’s destruction, ‘ was found in her llio blood of 
pro))liels, of saints, and ot all that w as slain u])on 
the earth,’ Rev. xviii. 24. 

To eonclude this article, W'ho ran peruse the 
account here given without feeling the, most pinn- 
ful emotions, and drnjipirig a tear oier the mneb 
ness and depravity ol mankind 7 Jloes it not 
show us whut human liemgs are eapahle of when 
influenced hy Hii|>crstilioii,Tngolrv, and prejudice? 
Have not llnwe huneful nriiieiplesinelainorphosed 
men into internals; aiui entirely extinguished nil 
the teolings of humanity, the, dietates of coiv- 
sciene-i*, and the voice of reason? Alas! whut 
has sin done to make mankind such curses to one 
another? Merciful God! by thy great power 
suppress this worst of all evils, and let trutli and 
love, meekness and forlicaraiux', uiiiverNally prev 
vail, himbinch'a Introduction to hia UUloiyof 
the Inyuiititwn ; Menwira of the Pnaerutiana 
of the Proltatanta in France, hy /> ?riV lie Kna- 
rollca; Combej' a History of the Parisian Maa- 
aarre of Sf. Bartholomew ; A. Uuhiivum'a History 
of Pctsccalion ; Lockman'a History of PupifJi 
Persecution ; Clark'a Jjoolcing-^lass for Perse- 
cutors ; J)oddrid-ge\fi Sermon on Pcraeeffiion ; 
Jortin'a ditto, ser. !>. vol. iv, ; Bower' a IAtcs of 
the Pt/j)ea ; Foots Martyrs ; Woodrow^a Hialory 
of the Sujfcringa of the Church of Scoilan4 ; 
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Scale'a History of the PuHttitosy and' of NetD 
England ; History of the Bohemian Persecu- 
tions, 

PERSEVERANCE is the continuance in 
any design, state, (pinion, or course of action. 
The perseverance of the saints ds their conlir^ii- 
ance in a state of grace to a state of glory. This 
doctrine has aflbrded considerable matter for con- 
troversy Iwtv^een Calvinists and Arminians. We 
shall briefly here state the arguments and objec- 
tions. And, tirst, the perfrHions of G(k 1 are con- 
Hithwd as strong arguments to prove this doctrine. 
God^as a Being mssesst'd of infinite love, faithful- 
ness, wii^ilom and power, can hardly lie supposed to 
sutler any of his ])eople firinlly to fall into j)erdi- 
tion. This Mtould In* a reflection on his attributes, 
and argue him to he worse than a common father 
of his mmily. I fis love to his pc'oplq is unchange- 
able, and therefore they cannot l»e the objects of 
it at one time and not at another, John xiii. 1 ; 
/ifyih. iii. 17; Jer. xxxi. 3. His faithfulness to 
tJiem gnd to his promise is not founded iijxm 
their merit, but his own will and gooflness; this, 
therefore, cannot be violated, jVlaT. iii. 6; Num. 
xxiii. 1!). Ills wisdom fore.M'cs every obstacle 
in the way, iin<I is capable of removing it, af:d 
directing them into the right [)ath. it would be 
a reflection on his wisdom, after cluxis.ng n right 
end, not to ciioose right means in occonijilishing 
the same, Jer. x. (5, 7. Ills pmrrr is insnj>erable, 
and is alisoiutely and perjx'tually displayeil in 
their preservation and protection, 1 Pet. i. 5. — 
iJ. Another argument to jirove tliia doctrine, is 
their union to Christ, and what he has done for 
them. They are said to be cfiostni in him, b’ph. 
i. 4; united to him, Eph. i. ‘23; the piirchasi* of 
his death, Koin. viii. IVI ; I’it. ii. M; t|^e obiecta 
of his interci*s.sion, Rom. v. 10; viii, 34; 1 John 
11 . 1, 2. Now if tlxTc 1 h* a possibility of their 
filially fulling, then this choice, this union, his 
tleath and intercession, ftiay all be in vain, and 
rendered abortive; an i«li a as derogatory to the 
«liviiH! glory, uift. '.X •b;dwyiojiiV:tljlc to Jesus C'lirist, 
as ]M)Ksiblv ean be, — .3 It h nrgu«*<l from the iror/. 
of the Sjni it^ vvhicli is tv> conimumcate graceaiifl 
Htreiigtli (*ijuaJ to the day, 1 hil. i. tl; ‘J (.‘or. i. !21, 
2*3. If, indeed, divine grft<’e were dependent on 
the will of II 'an, if hy his own |K»\\er he has 
brought inin«sdf into n state of grace, then it might 
follow that he might rrlap.se into nn opposite 
state when that j owi-r any time was weakened : 
l»ut as the ])erseveranee of tlie saints is not pro- 
duced by any native principh's in theiieMdves, but 
bv the agency of the Holy Spirit, enlightening, 
confirming, and establishing them of couTbe, they 
must |K'rsevere, or ollierwisi* it would Ih' a reflec- 
tion on this Pivine Agent, Rom. viii. 9; I (‘or. 
vi. 11; John iv. 14; xvi. 11. — 1. Lastly, the 
declarations and proimses of Scripture are very 
numerous in liivour of tins dts-trine. Job xvii. 9; 
P». xriv. 1 1 ; exxv, ; .for. xxxii. 40;‘».Iohn x, 3H; 
xvii. 13; 1 Cor. i. H, !»; 1 Pet. i. fi; Prov. iv. 18, 
all whk'h could not In* true, if this doctrine were 
lulsc. Then* are objertions^ however, to this 
dtxjlrine, which we mu.st state. — 1, There are va- 
rious threatenings derunmerd against thosi? who 
a|iostutise, Ezek. iii. 30; Hi b. vi. 3, G ; Ps. cxxxv. 
3 — r>; Esukk. xviii. 34. To this It is answered, 
that aovsm^f these texts do not so much as gup- 
pone the falling uwuy of a truly gixal man ; and 
to all of them, it is said, that they only show what 
xvttuld lie the consciiuence if such should fall 
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away ; but cannot prove that it ever in fact hap- 
pens. — 2. It is foretold as a future event that 
some should fall away. Matt. xxiv. 12, 13; John 
•XV. 6; Matt. xiii. 20,’ 21. To the first of these 
passages it is answered, that their love might be 
said to wax cxild without totally ceasiftg ; or there 
might have liecn an outward zeal and show of 
love where there never was a true faith. To the 
second it is answered, that persons may be said 
to be in Christ only hy an externa! profession, oi 
mere memliers of the visible church, John xv. 2{ 
Matt. xiii. 47, 48. As to Matthew, xiii. 20, 
31, is readied, that this may refer to the joy 
with which some may entertain the oilers of par- 
don, who never, after all, altenUvely considered 
them. — 3. It is objected tlint nia^ have m fact 
fallen away, as David, Solomon, Peter, Ale^n-^ 
<lcr, Hymeneus, &c. To w'hich it is answereu, ' 
that David, Solomon, and IVter’s fall, were not, 
total; and as to the others, there is no jiroof of 
their ever lu ing true Christians. — 1. It is urged,' 
that this doctrine MUfXTs^'des the use of means, 
and renders exhortation uiincressiirv. T o which 
it may lie an^.wered, tliat })ersevrrance it.self inv 
plies the u«c of means, and that the ineanft are 
e«]nallv n)>pointed as well as the end ; nor has it 
ever lM*e»i foiini] tliat true Christians have 
jceteil * nn. 'Thev consider exlif»rtatum8 and 
admoni m ns to be some of the na^ans thev are to 
attend lo in order to iirnmote their holiness; 

( 'hrist and his apostles, though they often asserted 
this doctrine, vet proved, exhorted, and made 
Use of mean See Exiioa i’atiov, Mkans. — 
f). Lastly, it is objected that this doctrine giv« 
great encouragement to carnal security and pre- 
sumptuous sin. To which it is answered, that 
this (hx'trine, like many others, may lx* abused by 
hv|x>rrite8, but cannot be so by those who are 
truly serious, it Wing the very nature of grace to 
lead to righteousness, 'l it. ii. 10, 12. Their 
knowkxlge leads to veneration ; their love ani- 
mates to dutv ; tlieir faith purifies the heart; 
their gratitude excites to obedience ; vea, all their 
principles liave a temlency to set Ix'fore tliem the 
evil of sin, and the ln'jiity of holiness. See IVhit- 
hy and dill on the Pire Points; Cole on the 
t^rereignty rf (iod ; ] hddridgi\'i Lfrtures^\w:. 
179; 'Currdini Comp. 'iVuvlogia-j loc. 14, p. 
ir»G; Ch^ennomia H’t/mi, lib. iii. cap. 13; Top- 
lady^s Worksy p. 47G, vol. v. ; liidglcfs Body 
oJ’’I)ir. ijii. 79. 

PERSON, an individual suKstonco of a ra- 
tional intelligent nature. Some have Wen of- 
fended at the term jiersons, as applied to the 
Trinity, ns unwarradtable. The term person, 
when applied to the Deity, is certainly us«d in a 
si'nse Mimewhut diili*rent from that Vn which we 
apply it to one anoUier; lint when it is coiibidere^ 
that the Grtx k words rTTtrjjurtf and iif.rxjrov, to 
which it answers, are, in the New 'I’estament, 
applied to the Father and Son, Hch. i. 3 ; 2 Cor. 
iv. 6 ; and that no single term, at lea-^t, can be 
found more suitable; it can hardJv lx* condemned 
as unscriptiiral and iraprowr. 'inhere have Wen 
warm dclNttcs betwa'cn tne Greek and Latin 
churches anout the wonl.s hypostash and per- 
sona ; thi^otin, concluding that the word hypos^ 
fasts signifinl suWtance or e^.sence, lliought that 
to assert that there were three divinp hypdeiaseM 
was to say that there were three g»vls. On tlm 
other hand, the (ireok church thouglit the word 
person i^l nob suffibiently guard against the Sa-' 
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Milan notion of tlir same indi\i(lual 8U8> 

• raining thret' relations; whereupon caeh |»urt of 
f|ie church was ready to brand the other with 
|jl!Pe8V, till by a fr<v and mutual ronfcrenco in a 
synod at Alexandria, A. I>. 3t)2, they made it ap- 
pear that it hut a mere contciilum almiit the 
grammatical sense of a word ; and then it was 
allowed by men of temper on both sides, that 
either of the two wonls might W indifterently 
used. Sec Marci Medulla^ 1. 5. § 3 ; Ridfifln/s 
Dirinittf, qii. 11 ; Jtnrrion on thr Spirit^ p. 140; 
Doddridge's J^chires^ Iih*. 150; GUI on, the 
Trinit p. 03; }Vatf‘''s llwr/.v, vol. v. p. 4^^ 
20H; Gill's Body o f FHrinity^ vol. i. j). ‘205, 8vo. ; 
Edipards's Hilary of Redemption^ p. 51, note; 
HortB Sol. vol. ii p. 20. 

PBIISUASK »N, the act of influencing the 
judgment and passions h\ arguments or motives. 
It is dilferent from conviction, ( ‘onvictioii iiflects 
the understanding only ; persuasion, the will and 
tlie’ practice, ft may he corisiderecl as an assent 
to a projKisition not sufficiently prove<l. It is 
more extensively used than conva tion, which last 
is founded on demonstration, natural or sui^r- 
natuml. But all things of which we innv lx* 
porsiiiided, an* not capable of deiiiunstratiun. See 
BUxir's Rhelnrir^ vol. ii. p. 171. 

. PE'rRR-PKNCK was an annual tribute of 
one iionny paid at Rome out of every f.iunly, at 
the least of St. Peter; this. Inn, the J^axon king, 
when he went in pilgrimage to R(»me, about the 
year 7 10, gave to the j)ope, piirtly as alms, and 
partly in recompense of a house erected in Rome 
for English pilgrims. It continued to he paid 
generally until tnetime of Henry VI 11., when it 
was enacted, that henceforth no fiersons shall |xiy 
•any jxmsions, peter-i>ence, or othcT impositions, 
to the use of the bishop and .see of Rome. 

PK'riTION, according to Hr. Watts, is tho 
fourth part of prayer, and inclu<lea a desire of 
deliverance from evil, and a request of good things 
to be bestowed. On lioth these accounts petitions 
are to Ik* otl'ered up to GotJ, not only for our- 
fielves, but for our fellow-crenture.s also. This 

g irt of prayer is frequently called intercession, 
ee Prayer. 

PETROBRUSSTANS, a sect founded aliout 
the year 1110 in Languedoc and ProveiuK*, by 
Peter dc Bruys, who made the most laudable at- 
tempts to reform the abuses and to remove the 
superstitions that disfigured the beautiful sim- 
plicity of the Gospel; though not without, a 
mixture of fanaticism. The following tenets 
WTre held by him and his dihciples : 1. That no 
persons wliatovcr were to be najitixed liefore th<w 
were come to the full use of Ihelr reason.— 8. 
That it was an idle superstition to build churches 
for^he service, of God, who will accept of a sin- 
cere worship wherever it is offered; and that, 
• therefore, such churches as hail already bwm 
erected, were to he nulled down and destroyed- — 
3. That the crucilSies, as instruments of super- 
stition, deserved the same fate.— 4. That the real 
body and blood of Christ were not exhibited in the 
eucharist, btit were merely represented in that or- 
dinance. — 6. 7’hat the oblations, prayers, and good 
works of the living, could be in no resp^ auvan- 
Ugeous to the dead. The founder of this sect 
after a iaboriciiia ministry of twenty years, was 
inimt in the year 1130. by an enraged pomiloce 
set on by the dergy, whow traffic was in danger 
the enterrirising spirit of tfiis n«v refiWmcr. 
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PETROJOATWfTES were follower# of 
Peter John or Peter Jonnnis, that is, Peter the 
son of John, who flourished in the twelfth cen- 
tury. Ills doctrine was not known till after his 
death, will'll his IkxIv whs taken out of his grave 
and burnt. His oidnions were, that he alone had 
the knowledge ot the true sense wherein tho 
ai> 08 tli's preached the Gospel ; that the reasonable 
soul is not the form of *rann ; that there is no * 
grace infused by baptism ; and that Jesus Christ 
WHS pierced with a lanco on the cross liefon* ho 
expired. 

PHARISEES, a fa.mons sect of the .Tqjvs 
whodislinguished themselves hv their 7A*aI for the 
traditions of the elders, which they derived from 
the same fountain with the written word itiwif; 
pretending that Inith were delivered to Moses 
from riiount Swiiii, and w'ere tlierefore both ot 
equal authority. Eroin ^leir rigorous olwen'iince 
ol>‘ these traditions, they looked uiKin themselves 
ns niort* holy than other men, and therefore 
parnfed themselves from those wliom they thought 
sinners or proliine, so as not to eat or drink with 
them; anti hence, from the Hebrew word p/iarivf, 
wliieh signi/ies “to sejKirate,” they had the nauio 
of Ii^nrLseri\ or SepfiratLsts. 

'riiiH sect was one of the most ancient and 
most eonsidera hie among the .lews, hut its origi- 
nal is not very w'cll know n ; however, it was iti 
great repute in the time of our Saviour, and most 
probably had its original at the same time with 
the traditions. 

I’hc extraordinary pretences of the Pharisees 
to righteousness, drew after them the eonunon 
people, who held them in the liighest esteem and 
veneration. COur Saviour frequently, however, 
charges th^pi with hypocrisy, and niaking tho 
law of God of no efTecI through their traditions, 
Matt. ix. 12; xvi. (>; xxiii. 13, 33; Luke xi. 311, 
Several of thest? traditions nn^ parlieiilarly 
mentionei! in the Gohix* 1 ; Imt they hatl a vast 
nunifx*r more, which may lie seeri in the Talmud, 
the whole 8ui>jt^fcBinfai;*‘«‘v.£iii[ii t^flftate and ex- 
I plain those traditions wliich this w'ct imposed to 
I be believed and oliserved. 

The Pharisees, contrary to tho oyiinion of tho 
Sadducpeg, held a rt*suiTeetion from^ the dead, 
and the existence of ungels anti spirits. Acts 
xxiii. H. But, according to Josephus, this resur- 
rection of theirs was no more than a Pythagorean 
resurrection, that is, of the scuil only, by its trans- 
migration into anotlier Ixxly, and living Ixirn anew 
with it. From this rcHurreetiim they excluiled all 
who were notoriously wicketl ; benng of opinion 
that the souls of such fK*rsons wore traiismitU'd 
into a state of cverlnHling woe. Ah to lesser 
crimes, they held they were jiunished in^ tho 
bodies which the souls of those who committed 
them were next sent into. ^ r • i /• 

Josephus, however, eitlier mistook the faith of 
his countrymrti, or which is more nrobahle, wil- 
fully misrepresontetl it, to render their ofiinions 
more respected by the Roman philosop/iers, 
wborn he appears to have, on cycry occasion, 
been desirous to jpleasc. The Pharisees liad many 
mgan notions respecting the sbul; but Bishop 
Bull, in his Harmonia Apostolica^ hus clearly 
proved that they held a resurrection of the My, 
anti that they supposed a certain bone to re^n 
uncorrupted, to furnish the matter of which the 
resurrection body was to be formed. They did 
not, howev'CT, liefieve that all mankind wen to l« 
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miflcd from the dead. A wsurrccfliHi was the 
privilcQ,e of the children of Abraham alone, who 
were all to rise on Mount Zion; their uncor- 
ruptible lH)nes, wherever they might Ikj buried, 
being carried to that mountain below the surface 
of the earth. The state o£ future felicity in 
which the Pharisees believed waa very gross : 
they imagined that men in the next world, as 
well ns in the present, were to eat and drink, and 
enjoy the pleasures of love, each being re-united to 
his lorincr wife. Hence the Sadducees, who l)e- 
lievcd in no resurrection, and supfjosed our Sa- 
viour to teach it as a Pharisee, very shrewdly 
urged the difficulty of disjxMing of the woman 
who nad in this world been the wife of seven 
hu.d)andH^ Had the resurrection of Cyhri&tianity 
been the Phansaicul resurrection, this ilifficulty 
would have bee.n insurmountabje ; and accord- 
ingly wc find the people, and even some of the 
Plmriseiis themselves, struck with the nwnnerin 
ivhich OUT Saviour removed it. ^ 

This Sect seems to have had some confused 
notions, probably derivnl from the Chaldeans and 
I’ersiaiiH, ri'sjjccting the j)rc-exiritence of souls ; 
and hence it was that Christ's disciples asked 
him concerning the blind man, John ix. 2. “|Who 
did sin, this man or his parents, that he was born 
blind T* — And when the iliseiples told Christ 
that some said he was Elias, Jereiiiias, or one of 
the prophets, Matt. xvi. 14, the meaning can only 
be, that they thought he was conic into the world 
with the soul of Elios, Jeremius, or some other 
of the old prophets, tran 8 migrate<I into him. 
With the Essencs they held absolute predestina- 
tion, and with the Siulducees free will ; but how 
they rt'concilcd these seemingly inpom^iatible doc- 
trines, is no where sufficiently explained. The 
ecc-t of the Pharisees was not extinguished by the 
ruin of the Jewish commonwealth. The greatest 
part of the modern Jews are still of this stvi, R' 
mg as much devoted to traditions, or the oral law, 
as their ancestors were. 

PlIILAXl’^UVriJA^ SOCIETY, a sivt or 
society of the sevcnteen’ui century ; so called from 
an English female whosi* name was Jane Leadly. 
She embraced, it is said, the same views and the 
same kind of religion as Mudume Bourignon. 
(See Boukiunonists.) She was of opinion that 
all dissensions among Christians would cease, 
and the kingdom of the Redeemer Im'coiiic, even 
here lielow, a glorious scienc of charity, concorti,' 
and felicity, if tiiose who bear the name of Jesus, 
without regarding the forms of doctrine or disci- 
pline that distinguished jiarticulnr communions, 
would all join in comnutUng their souls to the 
cave of the internal ffuide, to be instructed, 
governed, and formed by his divine impulse and 
Buggestious. Nay, she went still further, and 
declared, in the name of the Lord, that this de- 
■irahle event would actually coriu; to pass, and 
(hut she had a ffivinc commission. to prmdaim the 
approach of tliis glorious cuininuniun of saints, 
who were to be gathered in one visible universal 
ehufeh or kingdom before the dissolution of this 
earthly gloln:. This prediction she delivered with 
a ptecuiiur degree ot coniidcnce, from a notion 
that her Philidelphian society was the true king- 
dom o^' Christy in which alone the Divine Spirit 
re<M led aud reigned. Sl\e believed, it is said, the 
doeuine of the final restoration of all intelligent 
bt-ingi^to perfection and happiness. 
Plaa-ANTHROPY, compounded of 9 .M, 
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and Mv 6 p^o«, which signify the love of mankind. I* 
differs from benevolence only in this ; that Rne- , 
voleiice extends to every being that has life and 
sense,, and is of course siiscejitible of pain and 
leasurc ; whereas philanthropy cannot coinjire- 
end more than the human race.i It differe from 
friendship, as this affection subsists only lietween 
a few individuals, whilst philanthrmiy compre- 
hends the whole huruan sjiecies. It is a calm 
sentiment, which perliajis hanlly ever rises to the 
warmth of aifcctiuii, and certainly nut to the heat 
of iiassioTi. 

rTllLIPISTS, a sect or party among the 
^ijUthcrans, the followers of Philip Melancthori. 
He had strimuoubly oufMised the Ubiciuists, W’ho 
an>se in his time ; ami, the dispute growing still 
hotter after his death, the Unhersity of AJJittc"* 
Rrg, who psixmscd Mclancthon’s opinion, were 
culled by the Flacciaiis, who attacked it, P/ii- 
Up'inls. 

PHILOSOPHISTS, a name given to several 
jiersons in Fraiici* who entered into a comhiiia- 
tioii to overturn the religion of Jesus, and craili- 
ciite from tlie nuinari heart every religious senti- 
ment. The man more particularly to whom tins 
idea first occurred was Voltaire, who being weary 
(as be said himself) of hearing people rei>eut that 
twe ' men w'ere sufficient to establish Chris- 
tiai . V, resolvi’d to prove that on»* might bo Fuf- 
ficn 'it to oxerturn it. Full of tliis projed, he 
swore, before the year to dedicate his lili' to 
its accomplishment ; and, for sometime, he fal- 
tered himself that he should enjoy alone the glory 
of destroying the Christian religion. He found, 
however, that associates would be necessary ; an<i 
from the numerous tribe of his admirt*r 8 and di s- 
ciples he chose D’AlemRrt and Diderot as th • 
mo.st proper persons to co-operatc with him in 
his designs. But Voltaire was not satisfied wit Ii 
their aid alone. lie contrived to emliark in the 
same cause Frederick II. king of Prussia, who 
wished to lie thought 11 philosopher, and who, of 
course*, deemed it exj)edient to talk and write 
against a , religion which he had never studied, 
and into the evidence of which he had probably 
never deigned to inquire. This royal adept was 
one of the must zealous of Voltaire’s cooerjutors, 
till he discovered that the philosophists were 
waging war with the throne as well as with the 
altar. This, indeed, was not originally Voltaire’s 
intention. He was vain ; he loved to be caressed 
by the great ; and, in one word, he was, from 
! natural aisjiosilion, an aristocrat, and an admirer 
of royalty. But when he found that almost every 
soxereign but Fredmc disapproved of liis impimfs 
projects, as soon as he perceived their ws-ue, he 
determined to opjiosc all the governments on 
earth rather than forfeit the glorv-^-wilh which he 
had flattered himself of vanq^uishing Christ and 
liis apostles in the field of controversy. 

He now set himself, with D'Aleinl>ert ar.d 
Diderot, to excite universal discontent with the 
established order of things. For this purjiosc 
they formed secret societies, assumed new' names, 
and employed an enigmatical language. Thus 
Frederic was called Lmc; D’Alemliert, Praia- 
gorasy |nd sometiiiies Bertrand; Voltaire, Ba- 
ton; and DideroLP/aton, or its anagram Tunplu; 
while the geDond term for the conspirators xvns 
Cacoucc. In their seirret meetings they jirofto*** »1 
to celebrate the mysteries of Mt^ihrof] and tf»< ir 
great, ohjec^ as ihey professed to one another. 
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wafl to confound the wretch, meaning Jesua 
Christ. Hence their secret watchword was 
. Ecrasez tlnfdme^ “Crush Christ.” If we look 
'into fioine of the books expressly written for 
ffciieral circulation, we shall there find the fol- 
lowing docti^nes ; some of them standing alone 
In all their naked horntrs, otliers surrounded by 
sophistry and meretricious ornaments, to entice 
the mind into their lu't before it perceives their 
nature. “The Universal Cati.^r, that god of tlie 
phiiosopliers, of the Jews, and of the (Thristiane, 
is but a chimera and a phantom, 'rhe phenome- 
na of -nature only prove the existence of Gen^to 
a/^ Tprepossessed men : so far from lH'a|X'aking 
a God, they art* but the necessary effects of mat- 
ter prodigiously diversified. It is more reasona- 
hli^o admit, with Manes, of a twofold God, than 
of the God of Christianitj*. We cannot know 
.whether a God really exists, or whether there is 
.ihc sniullest diflcrence Ix'twcen good and e;ii, or 
cice and virtue. Nothing can oe more ulwurd 
than to believe the soul a spiritual In'ing. The 
immortality of the. soul, so far from sthnulaliiig 
man to the practice of virtue, is nothing but a 
oarbarous, dt^perate, fatal t<‘nef, and coiitniry to 
all legislation. All ideas of justice and injustice, 
of virtue and vice, of glory and infamy, are purely 
arbitrary and dependent on custom. (‘ons<'ience 
and remorse an\ nothing but the forrsight of 
those physical penalties to which crimes expose 
us. The man who is alwve the law can commit, 
without remorse, the dishonest act ih.il may serve 
his purjxjse. The fear of God, so far from iK'iiig 
the lic^iiiniiig of wiwlom, should be the Is^gin- 
ning ot folly, 'fhe command to love one’s pa- 
rents is more the work of educ^ition than of 
nature. Modesty is only an invention of refined 
voluptuousness, 'fbe law wliicli cxindcnms mar- 
ried |H*ople to live together, becomes barlwrous 
and cruel on the day they cease to love one ano- 
ther. ’ — These extracts from the 8«*cret corres- 
|K)nd<'Tice and the public writings of these men, 
will sulfiiu* to sliow ns the nature and tendency 
of the dreadful system they had formed. 

The }>liilosg;>ln.sN were diligently employed in 
attempting to projiagate their sentiments. Their 
grand EneyckipiedKi was converteil into an en- 
gine to serve ihi^ pnr})os*\ Voltaire pmj»o.sed to 
establish a colony t»f philosophists at ( )levcs, who, 
protected by the king of l^mssia, might jmblish 
their opinions witliuut dread or danger; and 
Frederic was disposed to take them under his 
protection, till he ilii.<’overeil that their ojanions 
were anarchical as well ^s im]aous, wdum he 
threw them off, and even wrote against them. 
They contrived, howi-ver, to eng^e the rninistcrfl 
of the court of France in tlieir lavoiir, liy pre- 
^nding to have nothing in view but the enlarge- 
ment of science, in works which sfxike imlecd 
respectfully of revelation, while every discovery 
which they brought forwarrj was meant to under- 
mine its very foundation. When the throne was 
to be attacked, and even when barefaced atheiam 
was to be promulgated, a numlier of impious an<1 
Urciitious p.<iniphTet8 were disfiersed (for some 
time none knew how,) from a secret society 
formed at the Hotel d’ Holbach, at Parii^ of which 
Voltaire was elected honoraiy and perj»<*tual pre- 
ndentl T<\ conceal their Hal desigi^ which w^aa 
the diflfiiaion of their inndel sentiments, they 
called themselves CCconomists. (See QSroNO- 
iriSTs.) The books, bowevefir, that were issued 
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from llris club \fci% calculated to impair and 
overturn religion, morals, and government; and 
which indeed, spreading over all Eurofic, iuiper^ 
ceptibly tiaik possi'ssion of public opinion. As 
S 001 X os the sale was sufficient to iwy the ex- 
penses, inferior islitions wore printed, and given 
away or sold at a very low ]>rice : circulating 
libnirics of them formed, and reading societies in- 
stituti'd. While they 'constantly denied thesS 
productions m the world, they wntriviMl to give 
them a false ceU'l>rity thrrmgii their confidential 
agents and corre8|K>ndrnt8, who wore not them- 
selves always trusleri with the entire secret. ^ By 
degrees they got jxissession nearly of a]i the re- 
views and {K'riodical publications, cstabTisb(*d a 
general intercourse by means of Isiwkers and 
|MMllars with the distant provinces, and instituted 
an office to si^iply all schools with teachers ; and 
thus did they ueguire^ UMpn*ccdcntc(l dominion 
•over every siK*eies of literature, over the minds of 
all ranks Sf people, and over the educutiorrtit 
youth, without giving any oliirin to the world. 
The lovers of wit aivl jKilite literature were 
caught by Voltaire ; the men of science were |H'r- 
verled, and cliildnui corrupled in the first rudi- 
in^t.<4 of learning, by U’Aleiribert and Diderot ; 
Kironger nppetiti's were fed l»v iht? Si'cn*! club i>f 
Rtiron Holbaeb ; the iinagi nations of the higher 
onlers were set d.in^eronsly alloat by MiMites- 
<piien; and the mullitiide of all ranks was sur- 
prised, eoiilouiidi'd, and hurried a way by Rousseau, 
rims was the public nund in I 'ranee coniuletely 
corru))tcd, aiul whicli no iloubt greatly accclcmleu 
tliosf* dreadful events wliicb disgraced the coursu 
of the French revolution. 

PHlLt )J’I I V pro|)orly denotes love, or do- 
sire of w^duin (from and Fytlia- 

f roras was the. first wluxlevised this naiiu*, because 
le thought no man was wise, but God only ; and 
that learned men ought rather to l>o considered as 
lovers of wisdom tliaii really wise. 1. jS^atural 
philosophy is that art or science which leads us to 
conteiiiplule efleets of the. 

material works of God . — Moral philosophy is 
the silence of manners, the knowledge of our 
duty ami fi'lieity. The various articles iiiehided in 
the latter are explained in their pliiees in this work. 

VHO TINIAnS, a sect of hercties, in tho 
foiirlli century, who denied the divinity of our 
Lord, 'riiey derive, their name from PiiotinuH, 
their founder, who was bishoj) of Scriniiiin, and 
a di/.eij>le of Marcellus. Pliolimis pul>lished, in 
tlie year 313, his notions reH|w*eliiig the Deity, 
wliieh were repugnant both to the ortlimlox ami 
Ariati systems. He ossi'rted that Jesus Clirist 
was iMini of the Holy Ghost and the Virgin 
Mary ; and tliat a (a;rtain divine emanation, 
whicli he called tlie If ord, descended ujion him ; 
ami that, Israusc of tho union of the. Divine 
Word with his human nature, he. was called tho 
Son of God, ^ind even God hims<di ; and that the 
fioly (ihust was not a person, hut merely a ce» 
lestiai virtue pnaveding from the Deity. . 

PHRYGIANS, of Cat A I* nil VO IASS, a sect in 
the second C(* 4 tury j so called, as ladng of the 
country of Phry^a. They were orthodox in 
every thing, setting aside this, that they took 
Montanus for a prophet, and Prisi^illa and .J^axi* 
niilla for true propketesscs, to lie consulted in 
ev«'i*y thinq relating to religion ; as supposing tho 
Holy Spirit had abandoned tlifi riiurch. Sco 
Montanists, 
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PHYLACTERY, in thu ^.ncraJ, was a name 
givpn by the ancients to all kinds of charms, 
spells, or characters, which they wore about them 
as amulets, to preserve them from dangers or 
diseases. 

Phylactery particularly denoted a slip of parch- 
ment, whCTein was written some text or holv 
Scripture, particularly of the decalogue, which 
the more devout people among the Jews wore at 
the forehead, the breast, or the neck, as a mark 
of their relij^on. 

The primitive Christians also gave the name 
phylarteries to the cases wherein they inclosed 
the reljcs of their dead. Phylacteries are often 
mentioned in the New Testament, and appear to 
have been v^'ry common among the Pharisees in 
our Lord’s time. 

PICARDS, a sect which arose in Bohemia, 
in the fillernth century. Picard, the author of 
this sect, from whom it dorive<l its name, drew 
after him, ns has lM;en generally wtici, a numlx^r 
of men and women, pretending he w<juld restore 
them to the primitive state of innoc(‘nce wherein 
man was created; and acconlingly he assumed 
the title of New Adam. With this pretence, he 
taught his followers to give themselves up ter all 
impurity, saying, that therein e^msistod the lilierty 
of the sons of God, and all thoso not of their 
sect were in liondage. He first published his no- 
tions in Germany and the Low Countries, and 
persuaded many peo[»Ie to go naked, ami gave 
thi'in the name of Adamites. After this, he 
seizi'd on an island in the nver Lausiiecr., some 
leagues from Thalior, the head-quarters of Zisea, 
where he fixed himself and his followers. His 
women were cxiinmon, but none were allowinl to 
enjoy them without his permission ; so ^hat when 
any man desired a jiarticular woman, he carried 
her to Picard, who gave him leave in these words : , 
Go, increa.m^ multiply^ and Jill the earth. At 
length, however, Zis<-a, general of the Hussilt^ 
(famous for his victories over the emperor Sigis- 
inuiid,) hurt i.ijdoiia. marched 

against them, made, luniselt master of their island, 
and put them all to death except two, whom he 
spanxl that he might learn their doctrine. 

iSuch is the account which various writers, re- 
lying on the authorities of Aeneas Svivius, and 
VuriJlas, have given of the Picards, Some, how- 
ever, doubt whether a sect of this denomination 
chargeable with such wild principles and such 
licentious conduct, ever existed. It apjicars pro- 
bable that the reproachful representa lions of the 
writers just mentioned, were calumnies inveiite<I 
and nrojNigateil in order to disgrace the Picards, 
merely bi'causi.' tliey dest'rted ihe communion, and 
protested against the errors of the church of 
Koine. Lositius informs us, that Picard, together 
with forty other (lersons, bedsides women and 
children, settled in Bohemia, in the year 1418. 
Balbinus, the Jesuit^ in his RpiUmxe AVrum 
Bohemi^ram^ lib. ii. gives a similar account, and 
chargeys on the Picards none of the extravagances 
Ok crimes ascriM to them by ^Ivius. ScTilecta, 
secretary of Ladislaus, king of Foheniia, in his 
letters to Erasmus, in which he gives a |)articular 
account of the Picards, says, that th^ considered 
the pope, cardinals, and bishops of Rome as the 
true untichristg, and the adorers of the coimx'ratcd 
eloments in the eucharist as downright idolaters ; 
that they denied the corporeal presence of Christ 
in this ordinance; that they condemned the wor- 
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ship of saints, prayers for the defld, auricular 
confession, the j^nance imposed hypnests, the 
feasts and vigils observed in the Romish church f 
and that they confined themselves to the observ- 
ance of the safthath, and of the two great feasts 
of Christmas and Pentecost From this account 
it appears that they were no other than the Vau- 
dois that fled from persecution in their own coun- 
try, and sought refuge in Bohemia. M. De 
Beausobre has shown that they were both of the 
same sect, though under diifercnt denominations. 
Besides, it is certain that the Vaudois were set- 
tlH in Bohemia in the year 1179, where some of 
them adopted the rites of the Greek, and others 
those of the Latin church. The former were 
pretty generally adhered to till the middle of the 
iburteenth century, when the establishment Oi the 
Latin rites caused great disturbance. On the 
commencement of the national trouhles in Bohe^ 
mia, on account of the opposition of the pap^I 

} K>wcr, the Picards more publicly avowed and de- 
eiideil tlieir rrdigious opinions ; and they fonned 
a considerable My in an island by the river 
Launitz, or Lausneez, in the district of Bochin, 
and, recurring to arms, were defeated by Zisea. 

PlETISl'S, a religious s€*ct that sprung up 
amoni ihe Protestants in Germany in ‘the latter 
end o lie seventeenth century. Pietism was set 
on fo-;( by the jiious and learned Spener, who, by 
the private societies he formed at Franefort with 
a design to promote vital religion, loused the luke- 
warm from their indiflerence, and excited a s[)irit 
of vigour and resolution in those who had been 
satisfied to lament in silence the progress of im- 
piety. The remarkable effect of tliesc pious 
meetings was increased by a book he published 
under flic title of Pious Desires^ in which he ex- 
hibited a striking view of the disorders of the 
church, and pn>[K)sed the remedies that were 
prop<»r to heal them. Many persons of good and 
upright intentions were highly pleased both w'ith 
the proceedings and writings ol Spener; and, in- 
deetl, the greatest part of those who had the cause 
of virtue ami practical religion truly at heart, af>- 
plauded the designs of tins good man, though aji 
a[>prehension of abuses retained nundx’Ts from 
encouraging them openly. 'Pbese abuses actu- 
ally happericxl. I'he remedies {iroposed by Spe- 
ner to heal the disorders of the church fell into 
unskilful hands, were administered without sa- 
gacity or prudence, and thus, in many cases, 
proved to lie worse than f he distiast' itself. Hence 
complaints arose against these institutions of 
jiietism, as if, under a striking appearance of 
sanctity, they led the {leople into false notions of 
religion, and fomented in flioso who were of a 
turbulent and violent characU'r, tlus seeds and 
principles of mutiny and sedition. » 

These complaints would have been undoubt- 
edly hushed, and the tumults they occasioned 
would have subsided by degrees, had not the con- 
tests that arose at Lei;)sic in the year 1G89 added 
fuel to the flame. Certain pious and learned pro- 
fessors of philosophy, and i^rticularly Franekiu^ 
Schadiua, and PauJus Antonies, the disciples ol 
S[>ener, who at tliat time was ecclesiastical super* 
intendcriW>f the court of Saxony, tiegan to con- 
sider with attention the defects that prevailed in 
the ordinary method of instructing the candi- 
dates for the ministry ; and this review persuaded 
them of the necesuty of using their best endexa-. 
voura tb supply wnat was wanting, and comet 
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what was amiss. For this purpose they under- 
took to explain in their colleges certain kH)ks of 
vholy Scripture, in order to render these genuine 
sources ol religious knowledge better understood, 
and to piom(^ a spirit of practical piety and vital 
religion in tlie minds of tneir hearers. The no- 
velty of this method drew attention, and rendered 
it singularly pleasing to many ; accordingly, these 
lectures were much frequenteil, and their etfects 
were visible in the lives and conversations of se- 
veral [icrsons, whom they seemed to inspire with 
a deep s(;nse of the im^iortance of religion and 
virtue. Many things, however, it is said, v\^re 
done in these Biblical Colleges (as they were 
called,) which, though they might be looked Ufam 
by equitable and candid judge-s as worthy of tole- 
ration and indulgenee, wen*, neverthelc'ss, con- 
trary to custom, and fur from being consistent 
with prudence. Hence rumours were sjtreiid, 
tumults excited, animosities kindled, and the 
matter at length brought to a public trial, in 
which the pious and learned men above mention- 
ed wen*, indeed, declared free from the errors iiiid 
lieresies that had been laiil to their charge, but 
were, at the s.iine time, proliibited from carrying 
on the jilaii of religious instruction they had un- 
dertaken with such zeal. It was during thew' 
troubli •?. and divisions that the invidious uenomi- 
Tiatioii of Pktish was first invented; it may, at 
least, Im* ailinned, that it was not eommonly 
xnnvvn lj«*fore this (>eruMl. It was at first upnlieil 
nv stinie giddy and incon.siderate persons totnosi* 
vvho fnsjuented the Biblical Colleges^ and lived 
in a manner suitable to the instructions and ex- 
hortations that were addressed to tlu‘iu in these 
Hcmin.ines of jiiety. It was alh-rwards made use 
of to charaeteri/o all thofw' who were either dis- 
tinguished by tlie excis-'ive austerity of their 
manners, or who, regardless of truth and opitnon, < 
were only intent u|W)ii practice, and turned the 
whole vigour of their elTorts towards the attain- 
ment of religious feelings and habits. I5ut as it 
is the fate ol all those denominations by wliich 
IM'cuIiar sivts are distinguished, to be variously 
ami often very impro[)erly appli<*d, so the title of 
Pietists was frequently given, in eAinunon con- 
versation, to jieTsoiis or eminent wisdom and j 
•sanctilv, wlio were equally remarkable for their 
udherence to truth, umi their love of piety; ami, 
not sekiom, to {X’rsons who-jc iiiotlev eliaracterK 
exhibited an enormous mixture of prolligaey and 
enthu^idsrn, ami w’lio deserved the title of deliri- 
ous r:inuti''s better than amy other deiioinination. 

'Phis conU’iil was by no means confined to Lcip- 
sic, hut spread with incredible celerity through all 
tlio Liitlieran cliurclu's in tliedilferentstaU^s and 
kingdoms of»Euro|M*. For, from this time, in ail 
tin* cities, towns, and villages where Lutheranism 
was profesvd, there started up, all of a sudden, 
persons of various ranks and professions, of IkiUi | 
sexes, who declared tiiat they were calleol by a 
divine impulse, io jiull up iniquity by the root; 
to restore to its primitivi* lustre, and projjajTate 
throuj^h the world, the declining cause of jnety 
and virtue ; to govern the church of Christ by 
wiser rules than those by wliich it was at present 
dinxited ; and who, partly in their wniiiigs, and 
partly in their private and public discourses, 
iKiinted outTlIic means and measures tlmt were 
necessary to bring about thU important revolu- 
. tion. Several religious societies were fyrmed in 
various placi^s, wluch, tliough they diflcrpd in 
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some circumstances,* and were not all conducted 
und comfiosed with equal v. isdom, piety, and pru- 
dence, were, however,’ designed to promote the 
same general purpose. In the mean time, these 
unusual proceedings filled with uneasy and 
alarming apprehtnsions both those who wore en- 
trusted with the govenim<*nt of the church, and 
those who sat at the liflin of the state. Thesa 
apprehensions were justified by this imiiort^t 
consideration, that the pious and well-iueoining 

S ersons who compMed thi'se assemblies, had in- 
iscrectly admitted into their community a parcel 
of extrevjignnt and hot-headed fanaliea wlurfore- 
told the approaching destruction of Babel, (by 
which they meant the Lutheran churcli,) terri- 
fied the (xipulaiM* with fictitious visifhis, assuiiiiHl 
the autlionty of propliets honoured with a ilivine 
commission, obscured the sublime truths of religion 
^by a gloomy kind of jargon of their own invention, 
*aiid revived dixTtrines that hud long lieforc lioon 
rondenined by the church. The most violent 
debates arose in all the Lutheran churches ; and 
liersons whose difl'erences were cx^casioned rather 
by mere words and questions of little consequence, 
than by any diK’tnnes or iuslitulions of consi- 
disable importance, iittaeked one another with 
the bitterest animosity; and, in many countries, 
severe lawa were at K iigth enacted against the 
Pietists. . 

Thesis revivers of piety were of two kinds, 
who, by their din‘er<*nt manni'r of jiroceeding, do- 
serve to Ik* plae^‘d in two distinct elosses. One 
st»ct of these practical reformers projxised to curry 
on tlieir plan without intnxlueing any change 
into the lux'triiie, discipUiie, or form of goveni- 
inent that, were esfahlished in liie Lutheran 
church. •The oilier maintained, on the contrary, 
that it was iiiqioHhihle to jiromote tin* jirogrcss of 
real jiiely among the Lulheniiis without making 
eoiiHidernhle alterations in their dix'triiie, riuI 
changing the whole form of their ereh'siuslii'al 
discipline am^ioli^. 'I’he huirjir had at their 
Iiead the leariiWl*Wfv# who, in the 

year JOHi, ramoved from Dresden to l>erlin, ainl 
wliose sf'iilimenU were udojited by the professors 
of till* new arademy of Hull; aial )»artieularly by 
Fraiickius and l^iulus Antonins, vvho laid Ix'en 
invited tliUlier from Leipsic, where they began to 
1 m; siisp«*eted of i’ietihiii. Though tl*w pretended 
to tsv'iit either with irirlignution or rontem|it, the 
intentions and purixiscf, of these gixxl meii(which, 
indeed, none eoulu despise, wilhoul Hlli'ctirig to 
ap|>ear the enemy of praetu'al religion and vir- 
1 114-,) yet many eiiiineril divines, find rin*re esjic- 
eially the jirofeseorb and pa.stors gl WittenlxTff, 
w< -e of opinion, that, in the execution of thiii 
l.*!udahle purpfHo, w*ver;jl maxims were ailoptcil, 
and certain measures employed, that were preju- 
dicial to the trutli, and also di’lrimentul to the 
interests of Jhc clnirch. Hence they looked on 
Iheinselves as obliged to jirocced publicly against 
S^K;ner, in the year IfiO.'i, and afterwards against 
hu dihciplcs anil adherents, as the inventors and 
promotors of erroneous and dangerous o|iinions. 
These ilclwterfbre of a recent date ; so that iluxio 
who are desirous of knowing more particularly 
how far the nrinciplcs of equity, moderation, and 
candour, influeiuit'd the minds ami dirct^d the 
conduct of the contending fiartic^, may caaily re- 
ceive a satisfactory infonnatioii. 

Tliese delvattv turned ufxjn a variety of pointa, 
and therefore the matter of them cannot be coxr- 
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pfchnTiJrd iiTulor any ono ffcni’ral hofiJ. If we 
ronaidrr tliom, indeed, in relation to tlieir origin, 
and the cireiinwtaneefi that gave rise to them, we 
shall then Im* able to re»lnre them to some fixed 
principles. It is well known, that tliosc who had 
the advancement of pietv most St'aJousIy at heart, 
were possessed of a notion that no order of men 
contributed more to retard its progress thin the 
clergy, whose |KS'uliar vr)ratiori it was to inciil- 
cjite and promote it. Ta>oking upon this as the 
root of the evil, it was but natural that their plans 
of reformation should l»egin here ; and aceord- 
inglv', they laid it down as an essential principle, 
th.it noico should l>e admitted into the ministry 
but such as had received a pro} K*r education, were 
distinguished by their wisdom arifl sancfitv of 
manners, and h.id hearts filled with divine hre. 
Hence they proposetl, in t!ie /frs/* pla<'r^ a tho- 
rough reformation ofthr- si bools of divinity ; and 
tliev ex[)Iained elearly enough wliat they meant ' 
hy^his ri'fonnation, vvhieli eonsiste<l in the follow- 
ing [Kniits: That the svstemntic theology which 
reigned in the aradeinl«’S, an<l W'as coioiMwed of 
intricate and disjaitahle diK-triries, and obscure 
ami unusual forms of expression, should he to- 
t-illv alM)lished . that polemical divinitv, whfl^h 
eomprehended ilie controversies subsisting be- 
tween Christian>» of (hlVcrent coinrnnni >ns should 
be less eagerly studicvl, and less/re<|uenllv tre.it- 
ed, thoiigii not entirr-’y neglected ; that ail mix- 
ture of philosophy and liiiman learning with 
divine wisdom, was to he most earefullv .iviuded ; 
that, on the contrary, all thosi' who were designed 
for tlie ministry should hv accustomed from their 
e-nriy youtli to th<* |x*rusal and stndvM)f the holv 
Scriptures ; that they shouid he tairght a pl.iin 
system of theology drawn from these “unerring 
wiurees of truth; and that the whole course ot 
tlieir education w'as to Ix' so directed ns to roiuler 
them useful in life, hv the practic.il power of tluir 
doctrine, nml the eommanding influence of their 
exaniide. maxims vyeije propagated 

with the jrn'ati'stnKnt^tr^ ■uYKryaVil, and w(*re ex- 
plained inadvertently, by some, without those 
restrictions whieli prudenee seemi'd to require, 
these professi'd patrons and revivers of ])icty 
were susiK'eteil ot designs that could not but ren- 
der them obnoxious to censure, 'riiey were 
Hup[K)sed to despise philosophy and learning; to 
treat with inililference, and even to renounce, all 
inquiries into the nature and foundations of reli- 
gious truth ; to disapprove of the zeal ami lalxnirs 
of those who delended it against such ns either 
c«jrrupted or opjiosed it ; and to place the whole 
of fhrir theology in certain vague and incoherent 
declamations eqnceriiing the duties of morality. 
Hence arose those famous disputes coueerniiig 
the use of philosophy, and the value of lumian 
learning, coiisiden'd In connexion with the in- 
terests of religion, the dignity and Uj^efuiness of 
systematic thenlogv, the iieci'ssity of |M>!emic 
divinity, the excellence of the mystic system, and 
also concerning the true inetlKid of instructing 
the ficople. 

The second great object tliat employetl the zeal 
and attention of the [lersoiis now under consi- 
deration, was, that the enndidates for the minis- 
try should not only for tlie future receive such an 
academical education os would tend rather to 
solid utility than to mere speculation ; but also 
that they should dedicate themselves to Goci in a 
peculiar manner, And exhibit the most striking 
3 * 1 ^ 
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examples of piety and virtue. This maxim, 
which, when considered in itself, must he con- 
sidered to be higfdy laudable, not only ^ve or-^ 
casion to sev'eral new regulations, dcsigneil to 
restrain the ^msriions of tbe studirus youth, to 
inspire ‘them with pious sentiments, and to excite 
in them holy resolutions, but also jinKhiced ano- 
ther maxim, which was a lasting source of con- 
troversy and debate, viz. “'^rhat no person that 
was not bimsidf a iimhIcI of fiiety and divine love, 
was (pialifiiHl to be a public teacher of piety, or a 
guide to others in the way of salvation.” This 
optbion was considered by many as derogatory 
from the ju'wer and efilcaey of the wordjt»f God, 
whieh cannot lie deprived of its divine in/liionce 
In tbe vices of its nun inters; and as a sort cyf re- 
vival of .he long-ex jilof led errors of tbe Pona- 
ti*»tB ; and what rendered it peculiarly liable to an 
iiitcrpretfition of this nature was, the imprudence 
of some L'lctisfs, who inenicated and explained 
It without those restrictions that w'err necessary 
to render it iiriexeeptinn.ible. TTenf!r arose end- 
less and intricate debates conct'rriing the follow- 
ing questions: “Whether tbe religious know'- 
ledge ac'juired bv a wiched man can Ik* termed 
tlieoloj' ' /” ” VsMielher a vicious jievson c;iri, ill 

effect, .ttnin a true Unowieilge of religion?” 
“Hov : or the ofVici* niut ministry of nn impious 
ecole- lastic can lie jirononneefl mlulary ainletfi- 
caeions !” “ Whether a licentious and ungodly 

man cannot be suseeptible of ilhiniination ?” and 
otbi r questions of a lilve natuie. 

I’liese revivers of di'elining pietv went still 
fnrtlier. In order to render the mini'^trv of their 
pastors’ ;is .siicce.ssfiil as pos^ilih* in rousing men 
from their indolence, and in stemming the tor- 
rent of eorruption and immorality, they judged 
two things indispensably necessary. The Jivst 
•was, to sup{)ress entirely, in tbe course of pub- 
lic instruction, and more esjierially ift that de- 
livered from tbe pulpit, certain maxims and 
phrases whieh tl;e corruption of men leads them 
frequently to interjiret in a manner favonnibleto 
the indulgence of their jiassions. Such, in the 
judgment of the Pietists, were the following jiro- 
])Ositions: So man is able to attain tv that per- 
fertion irhifh the diiiiu law letpiiies: Good 
work's are not necessary to sdlratiun : lit the act 
of justijiration on the part of man^ faith alone 
is concerned^ without good works. Tbe second 
step thev tiK)k in order to give eflleac}’ to their 
Ilians ol^ reformation, was to form new rules of 
life and manners, much more rigorous and aus- 
tere than those that had been formerly practised ; 
and to place in the class of sinful and unlaw- 
ful gratifications, several kinds of pleasure and 
amu.sement which had hitherto lietm looked u[)Oii 
as innocent in tliemselves, and which could only* 
liecome good or evil in consct]ueiice of the re- 
sjietrtive characters of thrwe who useil them with 
liudenee, or abused them with intemperance. 
Thus, dancing, (lantomimes, public sports, the^ 
atrical diversions, the reading of humorous and 
comical books, with several other kinds of plea- 
sure and entertainment, were ]irohibited by the 
Pietists as ^inlawful and unseemly, and therefore 
by nori]ean.s of an indifl'erent miturt\ The third 
thing on which the Pietists insisted^ wasylhat, 
besides the stated meetings for public worship,, 
private assemblies shi>hld be held for prayer and 
other religious ^erdscs. 

Tbe oAer class of Pietists alreadj mentioned^ 
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, ^hcjsc reforming vicwh oxtcnJe^ so far as to 
change the system of doctrine and the form of 
(^lesnstical government that were estahlistied in 
the Lutheran church, comprehended jiersona of 
v’arious cliamrters, and different W'ays of think- 
ing. Some of tnem were totally «!eatitute of judg- 
ment; their errors were the reveries of a dis- 
ordered hrain ; and they were nither considered 
as lunatics than as hcrclici?. Others were less 
extravagant, and tempered the singular notions 
they had derived from reading or meditation, 
with a certain mixture of the imjxirtant truths 
and doctrines of religion. ^ 

So far Mosheim, whose account of the Pietists 
seems to have been dmwn up with a degree of 
severity.* Indeeil, he represents the real charac- 
ter tT t'ranrk and his colleiigucs as regardless of 
-^Tuth and ojanion. A more recent historian, how- 
ever, (Dr. Flaweis) ohaerves, “that no men more 
rigidly contended for, or taught more explicitly 
the fundamental doetrines of Christianity: from 
all I have read or known, I am dis[x>s<*d to be- 
lieve they were ren^arkahly amiable in their lielia- 
viour, kind in their spirit, and compassionate to 
the feehlc-miinled.” 

PIE TY consi'<ts in a firm Ivlief, and in right 
cancepfitms of the being, i^erfoctions, and provi- 
dence of Gtxl ; with suitable alHn'tions to him, 
Tcsemhlapce of his moral |vrfcctioiia, and a con- 
stant ohedienreto his will 'The dilferent articles 
includi'd in this definition, such as knowledge, 
rrncration, love, resignation, tic. an' explained in 
Iheir projK'f places in this work. I 

AVe shall, hoivever, present tlie reader with a 
few ideas on the subject of early piety; a ku 1»- 
'e.'t of infinite imixirtajice, and which we beg 
our vomig readers e.s[K'cially to regard. “ Youth,” 
MVs Mr. .Tay, “is a pericxl which presents the 
fewest obstacles to the practice' of godliness, 
whether wc consirler our external circu instances,* 
our nature, jiowcrs, or our moral habits. In that 
«c I .on we arc most free from tliose troubles which 
imhitter, tliosc schemes wh.ich engnis^f, those en- 
gagements which himlcr us in more advanced 
and connected life. T’hen the hisly jiOHsesses 
health and strength; the rnemorv is rm*|)tiveand 
teruicioijs; the fancy glows; the iniiul is lively 
and vigorous; the understanding is more drieile; 
the a/fections are more easily touched and moved : 
we ar^ more aceesailde to the infiuenee of joy 
and Rorr<»w, ho^x? and fear; we engage in an en- 
terprise with more cxpt'ctation, and ardour, and 
zeal. Under the legal o^onomv, the was to 
he chosen for ijod ; the ^/irst-Oorn of man; the 
fir^f-barn of l»ea.stP, the Jirst-fruiis of the field, 
\t wifs an benonr liecommg the (iod they wor- 
ahipiioil, to.w'fve him first This duty the young 

• alone can s|Mrituali7.c and fulfil, by giving Him 
who de.s<Tve« all their lives the first-liorn of their 
d^'B, and the first-fniita of their reason and their 
aflection: and never have they such an oppor- 
tunity to prove the. goodness o^ their motives as 
they then possess. See an old man : what does 
he offer 7 His riches? hut he can uso them no 
longer. His pleasures 7 but he can cnioy them 
no longer. His honour 7 but it is withered on 
his brow. His authority 7 but it has dropfx'il 
from his feeble hand. lie leaves his sins ; but it 
IS becausothey will no longer bear him company. 

* He flies from the world ; out it is because he is 
burnt out. ^ He enters the ^temple ; hut it b as a 
MDctuary ; it b only to take hoU of thft horns of 
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the altar ; it is a rc^iye, not a place of devotio]^ 
he seeks. But they who consecrate to him thdr 

S outh, they do not proftinely tell him to suspend 
is claims fill the rej^t are served ; till they have 
mtisfied the world and the llesli, his degrading 
rimls. They do pot send him forth to gather 
among the stubble the gleanings of life, aiU'r the 
enemy has secured the har\'est. They are not 
like those, wdi(\ if they reach ImmantierB land, * 
are forct'd thither by shipwreck : they sail thither 
by intention. 

“Consider the lieneficial influence of early 
pM'ty over the remainder of our dnyR. Youth is 
the spring of life, and by this will lie detcnnivied 
the glory of summer, the abundance of autumn, 
the provision of winter. It is the morning of 
life ; and if the snn of righteousness Airs not db- 
|)el the moral ^ mists and fogs before noon, the 
whole day generally remains overspread and 
gloomy. Piety and yoifth will have a good influ- 
ence over oUr IkhUos ; it will preserve them friun 
disease and deformity. Sin variously tends to 
the injury of health ; and oRen by intemperance 
the constitution is so impuirf<d, tiiat late relimon 
is unable to restore what early religion would nave 
pr^enti'fl. Early piety will have a gixxl influimce 
to 84‘cure us from all those dangers to which wo 
are exjNVccd in a season of lifi' the most perilous, 
f'oneinve of a youth entering a world like this, 
riestitute of the presiding, governing care of re- 
ligion ; his passions high, his prudenco weak, im- 
patient, rash, ronfident without cxiierienci' ; a 
thiHWrtod avenues of seduction oisming around 
him, ami o siren voiiv singing at tne entrance of 
each ; pleased with ap()carances, and embracing 
them fi>r realities, joincil by evil company, and 
ciisnan'd hv erroneous publications : (heso hazards 
exc.<M'd alT the alarm J can give. How necessary, 
fheretbre, that we sliould trust in the Lord with 
all our hearts, and lean not to our own urider- 
Htandiiig ; hut in all our ways acknowledge him, 
that ho may ilircct our jialhs! 

“E-irly 4 g(g^.will have ii henaficial influence 
in fttrining our cstahlishing our 

plan.s for Tile. It will tcacli us to ask counsel ot 
the J.ord, and arrange all under the suficrintcnd- 
eiiey of Scri[iturc. I’hoso changes which a jicr- 
•son who b-comrs religious in manhoofl is obliged 
to make, are always very emlmirasHing. "VSHth 
what difficulty do some g(xxl men cstahlish family 
wo/ship, after living, in the view of children and 
servants, so long in the neglect of it I — but thb 
wouiii have Ix'en avoided, lii^ they early followed 
the exam[)lp of J osliua : * As for me and my house, 
we will serve the Lord.’ iilow hard b it to dis- 
entangle ourselves from assoebtes with whom we 
ha\’e Ix-eri long familiar, and who have proved a 
snare to our souls ! Borne evils, indeed, arc reme- 
diless ; persons have forrrKx] alliances which they 
cannot dissolve : hut they did not walk by the 
rule, * Be yc not unequally yoked together with 
unbelievers they are now wedded f4i misery all 
their days; and repentance, instead of vbiting 
them like a faithful friend, to chide thorn when 
they do wrong, and withdraw, b quartered upon 
them for lil'e.*^ An early dedication to God. there- 
fore, renders a religious life more easy, pusasant, 
and safe. It b of unspeakable advantage also un< 
der the calamities of life. It turns the corse into 
a blessing ; it enters the house of mourning, and 
soothes the troubled mind ; it mpores us & all, 
sustains us in all, sanctifies us by all, and delivers 
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ai from all. Finally, it will Meia old ago : wc shall 
look iNick with pleasure on some instances of use- 
fulness ; to some \)Oor traveller, to whom we have 
been a refreshing stream ; some deluded wanderer 
wo guided into the path of ixnm'm*. We shall look 
forward, and see the God who jiau guided us with 
his counsid, and l)e enabled to suv, * Henceforth 
ihorc is laid up for me a crown of righteouisness, 
cwhich tlie Lord, the rigi)teous Judge, shall give 
me at that day ; and nut to me only, but unto all 
them that love his appearing.’ ” jai/a Ser. vol. 
i. scr. 5 ; Jennings's^ Eoans's, Doddridge Jer- 
7 nent's, and JVwrnton'a Sermons to Young Peo- 
ple*, lirysan'a Address to Youth. 

PILGRIM, one who travels through foreign 
countries to visit holy jdaces, and to pay his devo- 
tion to the ildics of dead saints. 'J’he word is lurin- 
cd from the Flemish pelgrirn, or Italian pelrgrino^ 
which signilies the same ; and those originally 
from the Latin percgrinuX,ii stAinger or traveller, 

Plli(i RI M AGE, a kind of rahgauA) discipline, 
which consists in taking a journey to some holy 
place, in onler to adore the relics of some deceas- 
ed saint. Pilgrimages began to l>e made aUfUt 
the midiUe ages of the chiireli, but they were most 
in vogue after the end of the eleventh centi^r\', 
when every one was for visiting places of devo- 
tion, not CK^^pting kings and pnnees ; and even 
bishops made no ditliculty of la'iiig ahsi-nt from 
their churches on the same account. 'J’he places 
most visited were Jerusalem, Rome, 'I'onrs, and 
Comjiostella. As to the latter pl<ice, vve tiiid that 
in the year 142H, under the reign of 1 lenry Vi. 
abiindanco of licenses were graiiteil by th<’ erown 
of England to cantains ot English ships, lor cur- 
rying numbers of devout jK’rsons tlnllier, to the 
shrine of St. James; provided, however, that 
tliose pilgrims should tirst take an oaVh not to 
convey any tiling prejudicial to England, nor to 
reveal any of its secrets, nor to carry out with 
llieni any more gold or silver Mian what woulil lie 
sullicieiit for their reasonable expenst's. In this 
year there weii>«iL h \tl a»r fnv.i the said 

pilgrimage tlie lbllowfflrt''Mli’oihTit jvrsoiis: from 
London llristol Weymouth Durt- 
month 90, Yarmouth 00, Jersey 00, IMMiiouth 
40, Exeter .‘10, Pinde U 1, Ipswich liJO ; in all, 0*20 
iM'rsons. Of lute year.s the greatest nunjlH‘rs 
Iiavo resorh'd to Lorelto, in order to visit the 
eharnlKT of the blessed Virgin, in whii h she was 
born, and brought up her son Jesus till he was 
twelve years of age. 

In almost every country where popeiy has licen 
established, pilgrimages have been eomnum. In 
England, the shrine of St. Thomas-a-Hecket was 
the chief resort of the pious; and in Scxitland, 
St. Aiulrcws, wliere, as trailiiiori informs us, was 
deposited a leg of the holy a^iostle. In Ireland 
they liave been cont'iiuefi even down to modern 
tiiiu's; lor from the beginning of May till Uk* 
middle of Augi^st every year, erowd:<^ of |)opish 
penitents from all parts of that c>ountry Ti'soit to 
an island near the centre of J^ugh FHn^ or 
White Lake, in the county of Donegal, to the 
amount of 3000 or 40tK). I’liese |ire mostly of 
the txHjmr sort, and many of them are prtixies for 
those who are richer ; some of whom, however, 
lugether with some of the priests and bishops on 
.X’icasion, luilbft their apjaiarance there. When 
ihe pilgrim comes within sight ofthe holy lake, he 
must uncover his hands and te<*.t, and thus walk 
to the w'ator ail|& and is taken to the island for 
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six-pence. Here there are two chapels, and 
other houses ; to which arc added confessioimls, 
so contrived, tliatthe jiriest cannot sec tlie person 
confessing. The (Xiiiance varies according to the 
eirtmrnstances of the penitent; during the con 
tinuance of whi(2i (which is sometimes three, six, 
or nine days) he subsists on oatmeal, soinetimcfi 
made into bread. He traverses sharp stones on 
his bare knees or feet, and goes through a variety 
of other forms, paying six-pence at every difter- 
ent confession. When ail is over, the priest laires 
a ginilet-holc through the top of the ^algrim’s 
st^iHj in winch he la'>ten.s a cross jK*g ; gives him 
as many holy ])ebbli‘.s out of the lake as he cares 
to carry away, for ainulels to l>e prestmled to his 
friemls, and so dibinissi's him, an object of vene- 
ration to all other Papists nut thus initiated f tivho 
no sofiner sec the pilgrim’s cross in Ids bands, 
than they kiiwl down to get his blessing. 

There are, however, it is said, oilier parts of 
Ireland sacred to extraordinary worship and pil- 
grimage; and the nnmU’r of holy wells, and 
miraculous (‘un*8, &c. produced by them, are vor^ 
great. That such things should exist in this 
enlightened ag(‘, and in a ProtesUint country, is 
indeed strangi' ; hut our wonder reus<'H when we 
reflect <hut it is among the luwf*,st, and jierhaps 
the vv t of the peo])ie. 

Pi’ .'’■Ullage, however, is not peculiar to Roman 
Catliuhc countries. The Mahoniet.ms place a 
great part of their religmn in it. Mecca is the 
grand place to which tney go; and this pilgrim- 
age is so necessarv a jjoint ol practice, tlmi, ac- 
cording to a tiiiditioii ot Mahomet, he who dies 
without performing it, mav as well die a Jew or a 
( ’hristian ; and the same is ex[>n‘ssly commanded 
in the Konin. 

What IS prineipallv reverenced in this place, 
and gives sanctity to the whole, is a square stono 
'building, called llie Ctinba. Before the liiia* of 
Maiiomet lliis temple was a place ot worship for 
the idolatrous Ar.ibs, and is s<iid to liave con- 
tained no less than three hundrcil and sixty dif- 
ferent images, equaUiog in numl»er the days ot 
the Arabian year. 'I’hev were all de-stroyed by 
Alahoniet, who winctilietJ the C’aaba, and a|>- 
pointi'd It to he the chief place of worship for all 
true la hever'*, 'I’he Mussulmen pay so great a 
veneration to it, that they l>elicvc a single sight 
of its sacred vvalU, without any particular act of 
ilevotion, is us meritorious in the siglit of God ns 
the most careful discharge of one’s duty for the 
.•space of a whole year, ip unv other temple. 

To this temple every Alahomclaii who haa 
health anil means suftleienh ought once, atlea.st, 
in his life, to go on pilgrimage ; nor an* women 
excused from the fierforrnance of this duty. 'Phe 
pilgrims meet at ditierent places near Mecca, ac- * 
cording to the dillca'iit jiarta from whence they 
come, during the nioiUhs of Shawal and Dhu’i- 
kaatl.i, iM'ing obliged to be there b\ the lieginiiiiig 
of Dhu'^lhajja ; which month, as its name lunjoit^ 
is peculiarly set ajiort for the celebration of this 
solemnity, ’ 

The men put on the Ihram, or sacnnl haliit, 
which consists only of two woollen wrappers, one 
wrapiicd alifut the middle, and the other thrown 
ever the shoulders, having their heads hare, and 
a kind of slijipcrs which cover neither the heel 
nor the instef), and so enter the sacred t^rritpiy 
in their way to Mecca. While they have thm 
haUt on,*’ they c must .neither hunt nor fowl| 
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l^though they arc allowed! to fish j) wWoh precept 
in so punctually observed, that they will not kill 
/ \enmn if they find them on their l>odies : thi*re 
are some noxious animals, however, which they 
have pennisHion to kill during the pilgrim^e ; as 
kites, ra^^ns, srorpiona, mice, and dogs given to 
hitc. During the pilgrimage, it beho\es a man 
to have a constant guard over his words and ac- 
tions ; to avoid all quarrelling or ill language, all 
converse with women, and all obsct'iie discourse; 
and to apply hi# whole attention to the good work 
he is engaged in. 

The pilgrims Iv'ing arrived at Mecca, ♦mme- 
diately visit the temqde, and then enter on the 
jjerfonnance oftlie prescribed ceremonies, which 
cqnsist chiefly in going in |»r(K’<'s«ion round the 
9aaha, in running betw«'«'n the inounts Safa and 
Mcriva, in making the* station on mount Arafat, 
'' and slayi.'ig tfic victims, and shaving their heads 

• in the valley of Mina. 

In compassing the Caal»a, which they do seven 
times, bi'ginning at the corner when* the black 
stone is flxed, they us<' a short (puck patr the 
first three times they go round it, and a grave 
ordinary pace the four last ; wliiirh, it is said, is 
ordered by Mahomet, that hw loIJoweis might 
show themselves strong and active, to cut ofl' the 
ho[)e8 of the inlidels, wlio gave out that tlie im- 
moderate heats ol‘ Mi'diiia had rendered them 
weak. But the aforesaid (|uick pace tliey are not 
obliged to use every time they l»erf(»nii this |*iire 
of ilevotion, hut only at some particular tinu's. 
So often as they pass hv the hlaek stone, tlmv 
either kiss it, or touch it with their hand, and kiss 
that. 

The running Ix-tween Safa and Meriva is also 
performed seven times, |wrtly with a slow pace, 
and partly running: fiir they w.ilk gravely till 
thi^V come to a j>lucc In'tw-cvni two pillars; and 
there they run, and afterwards walk again, sioine- 
times liKiking l>ack, and jwjiiietiiues stopping, like 
one who hail lost hoin'ellnng, to reprewnt Ilagar 
seeking water for her son ; for the ccreiuoiiy is 
said to be as ancient as her lime. 

C)n the ninlh of Dhu’lhaijii, after nioniiug 
prayer, the jalgriiiis leave the valley of Mina, 
whither th(‘v eome (he day before, and pro- 
ceed in a tumultuous and rushing manner to 
mount Arafat, wdiero they shiy to |)eriurin (heir 
devotion.s till sunset; then they go to M<»SMlahfa, 
an oratory helw(*en j'\rarat and Mina, and there 
spend the night in prayer and reading the Koran. 
The next morning hy nlav-hreiik they visit Al 
yjoAhcrnl Karnm^or the sacred rnoiniment ; and, 
de|»arling tlumce bi'thre sun rise, luisU* hy B.itn 
Moliasm-r to the valley of ^liiia, where they throw 
seven stotu's al three niarkff or pillars, in imi- 
• tation of Ahraham, who, meeting the di'vil in that 
place, and la'ing hy him disturbed in his devo- 
tions, or templed to disolvcdieiuu* wlien he was 
going to sacrifice his son, was commanded hy 
Gfxl to drive him away by throwing stones at 
him ; though otlii'rs pretend this riU' to lie as old 
as Adam, who also put the devil to flight in the 
same |)lacr, and hy tin? same mean.^. 

The certMiiony Udng over, on the same day’, 
the tenth of Dhu’Ihaija, the pilgrims slay their 
vii'tijns in the said valley of Mina, of which they 
and their trieiuls oat part, and the rest is given to 

* 'Ihe poor. , ThcHM* vk^tims must Is^ either sheej), 

goats, kine, or enamels ; malas, if of eitlier of the 
Iw’o former kiruls, and lemales it* of either of the 
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latter, and ol u lit agi*. The sacrifict's being over, 
they shave their heads and cut their nails, bury- 
ing them in the same place; after which the pu- 
griniagi^ is l<Ktkcd on us completed, though tliey 
again visit the Caaba, to take their leave of that 
sacred building. 

Dr. Johnson gives us some observations on 
pilgrimage, which gre so much to the pur(k>8C, 
that we hIihII here presimt tlu'm to the reader. 
“ Pilgrimage, like many other acts of piety, may 
lie reasunuhle or superstitious according* to tlio 
principles^ upon winch it is |K-rfornutL Long 
journeys in search of truth are not commanded : 
truth, such as is necessary to the rl^gulation of 
life, 18 always found where it is l^oncstly sought : 
change of jiluce is no natural cause tif the iii- 
crease of piety, for it iiu'vitalily product's dissijia- 
tion of miiid. Yet, since men go « very day to 
view tile fields wlicrf great actions have iVeii jirr- 
formed/sHiid return with stronger iiiipressisns of 
the event, curiosity of the same kind may na- 
turally dis|)ose UK to view that count ry whence 
our religion had its lir'ginning. 'riiat the ISu- 
prcim* Being may Ih‘ more ctisily pr(i|iitiutcd in 
one place than in niiuther, is tin; dreain of idle 
^>upersli(iui) ; hut that some places may operate 
u|Km our own minds in an unconmioii niiinner, 
isan opinion which hourly cxiicrience will justify. 

I le wlio 8up|K>se8 that lus vices may he more sue- 
ee.ssfully cmiihalt d in Palestim*, will, iM'rhiips, find 
liiniself misliikeii ; yet he may go thither without 
folly : he who thinks thi'y will Iw* more freely pur- 
doueiJ, dislu'iioiirs at onci* his reason and his re- 
ligion.” */o/»«.s«n’s fitisftclaf! ; L'nc. lirit,; liMinc'a 
U bit or]/ of J^iifrlund. See Cm saiu . 

iWr PUffrtnis, an order that started u^j in the 
year IfMX). 4'hev eanu' out of Ilaly into (ler- 
niany harc-f(Kited and hnrc-h('ade«l, ieeding all 
the week, except on Sundays, upon herbs and 
roots sprinkled with salt. They staved not iiImivc 
twenty-four liours in a place, 'flay winl hy 
i wuples liy mp jUo jrom dinir 'J'liib lu ninu'o 

they uiKlmooK Vi^Ttnmffily, some* for three, (»thers 
for five or seven years, as they pleuM’d, and llieii 
retiiriK'd home io llieir (‘ullings. 

PIOCS FRAUDS nie those urti/lees and 
falselKHids made use of in propagating tiu’ truth, 
ami endeavouring to proinole the spiiilnul inte- 
rests of mankind. 'lia He have Isa n nion* pai- 
tii^ilarly pnietibed in the eliiireli ol Jtoine, and 
(nnsidiTcd not only as inno(ei«t, hut coininciul- 
uhle. Neither the t(‘rin nor the thing signified, 
however, can he justified. 'I’he terms ywus ami 
fraud form a solecism; and the |)ractice of doing 
evil that gissl may come, is directly o])]M>riile to 
tlie injunction of the sacri'd Scriptures, Uoin. in. H. 

Pll V i.s generally d(4iiied to Im* the uneasi- 
ness we leel .'ll the unlnippiness ol another, 
prompting us to compassioriute. tla'in, with a de- 
sire of theij relief. 

Gml is said to pity them that fear him, ns a la- 
ther pilu'tii liis ciiildren. 4'he lallier, says Mr. 
Henry, pities lim children that are woik in know- 
k'lJge, and iii|gtructH them; pities Ihein wlieii they 
arc froward, and Ix'iirs with them; pities them 
when they are sick, and coinlorts them, Is. Ixvi. 
13; when tlu'y are fallen, and liri|)s ijjcm up 
again ; when they have ollcnded, and tur^ves 
them; when they an? wronged, ami nghta tTiein. 
Thus the Lord pilicth them that k-ur him, Ps. 
ciii. 13. See Compassion- or Con. 

PLASTIC NATURE, an atisurd ductrui#, 
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vrlili*h some have thus described ;—** It ia an in- 
corporeal created Ruhstamic enduc/J with a vege- 
tative life, InJt not with sensation or thotignt; 
(penetrating the whole created uni verse, Ipeing 
co-extended with it; and, under God,,moving mat- 
ter, SIP as tf> produce the phrenomena which can- 
not besoiveri by mcchanipal laws: active for ends 
unkf?owii tcp itself, not Ipeing expressly conscious 
nf its actions, and yet having an ohscure idea of 
the action to Ik? entered iijpon.” To this it has 
been answered, that, as the idea itself is most olv 
Fcure, arjd indml, inconsistent, so the foundation 
of it is cvhh^ptly weak. It is intende<l by this to 
avoid the inconveniency of subjecting God to the 
trouble of some changes in the created world, and 
the meanness ot others. But it nfj(»e:irs, that, 
even upon this hypothesis, he would still be the 
author of them; liesidc's, that to Omnipotence 
nothing is troiihlesorne, nor t’nose thinifs mean, 
when tonsidered as j)art of a system, wliich alone 
niiglit appear t(P he so. Jhdclridffe's Lcct. lect. 
37; CuilwortlCs InteHMual System^ (». 149, 172; 
More's /minor, of the Suiil^ I. in. c. 12; Ray's 
Wisdom of (iinf p. 51, 52; J^ord Monboddo\s 
Anrxent, ifrfnphysirs ; Yonnsf^s /Isaay on the 
Poxpvrs and Mc fiunism of Sature. 

JM. A'P* >\frs, N K W. See N kw Platonics. 

PLKAS'lJllM, the delight whi<*h arises in the 
mind from eonternjilatiori or enjoyment of some- 
thing agreealile. See 1 1 M'l'iNK.vs. 

PTriONAllY l^'SPlRATlOx^r. Sin 5 Ivspt- 

HA nov. 

P lit! II A LIST, one that holds more than one 
ecclesiastical benefice with cure of souls. Epis- 
(y)|Mliaris contend there is no iinpropgrty in a 
nreshyter holding more than one ecclesiastical 
oenefice. Others, on the eonlrary, afiirtn that 
this jiraclict' is exactly the reverse of the primi- 
tive churches, as well as the instructions of the 
apostle, Tit. i. 5. Instead of a plurality of 
churches to one jmstor, they say we ought to 
ha \ (Ml pi u ral it y laie i^jh, Acts 

xiv. 23. 

PNKUMA'rOLOGY, the d(x*trine of spi- 
ritnal exislenre. See Sm l. 

POIA INES Ell ATRKS. See Socinian’s. 

P( )LY(t AM Y, the state of having more wives 
than one at once. Though this article (like some 
others we have m>erted) cannot he consulered as 
strictly theological, yet, as it is a siihjeet of im- 
portance to society, we shall here introduce it. 
The circumstances of the patriarchs living in 
Polygamy, and their not In’ing reproved for it, 
las given occasion for some m(»dern writers to 
supnose that it is not unlawful; hut it is answer- 
ed tliat the equality in the numU'r of males and 
females horn int»> the world intimates the inten- 
tion of Gin! that, one woman should bi* asaigiuHl 
to one man: “for,” (says Ur. Paley,) “if to 
one man lie allowwl an exclusive right to five or 
luon^ women, four or mon> men must be deprived 
of the exclusive possession of any ; which would 
never he the order intended. This equality, in- 
deed, is not quite exact. 'I'he nunilicr of male 
infants excet'ds that of females in the (irojx>rtion 
of 19 to Iri, or thereabouts ; but this excess pro- 
vides for the greater consumption of males by 
war, seafaring, and other dangerous or unhealthy 
occiqiations. It seems also a significant indica- 
tion of the divine will, that he at n*at created only 
one, woman to one man. Had God intended 
polygamy fur the species if is probable he would 
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have begun with it; especially as by giving to < 
Adam more wives than one, the multiplication t 
of Uie human race would have proceeded with a 
quicker progress. Polygamy not only violates 
the constitution of nature, and the apparent de- 
sign of the Deity, hut produces to tn6 (parties 
themselves, and to the public, the following bad 
elTecta : exintests and jealousies amongst the wives 
of the same husband ; distracted affections, or the 
loss of all aflbction in the husband himself; a 
volui>tuuusne88 in the rich which dissolves the 
vigour of their intellectual as well as active fa- 
cuUicii,* prcKlucing that indolence and imb«‘cility, 
both of mind and body, which have long rhamc- 
tiirizcd the nations of the East ; the abatement of 
one-half of the human species, who, ia countries 
where polygamy obtains, are degraded into in> 
atruments of physical pleasure to the other half; 
neglect of children ; and the manifold and some- 
times unnatural mischiefs which arise from a 
scarcity of women. To compensate for these 
evils, polygamy does not offer a single advantage. 

In the article of (lopulation, which it has bwn 
thought to promote, the community gain nothing 
(nothing, I mean, edmpared with a state in which 
‘marriage nearly universal ;) for the Jiiestion is 
not, whel one man will have more children by 
five or ni' ‘re wives than by one ; but whether these 
five wives would not bear the same or a greater 
number of children to five separate husbands. 
And as to the care of cliildnm when produced, 
an<l the sending of them into the world in situ- 
ations in which they may be likely to form and 
bring up families of their own, ufwn whic.h the 
increase and suceession of the human sjiecies in 
a great degree d(*pend, this is less provided fiv 
and less practicable, where twenty or thirty chil- 
dren are to be 8Up()orted by the attention and 
fortunes of one father, than if they were divided 
into five or six families, lo each of wliich were 
assigned the industry and inheritance of two pa- 
rents. Whether simultaneous (lolygamy was 
iierimtted by the law of Mosi's, seems doubtful, 
beut. xvii. 16;' xxi. 15; but whether permitteil 
or not, it was certainly practised by the Jewi.sh 
patriarchs lioth before that law and under it. 
The (icrmission, if there wi^re any, might be like 
that of divorce, “ for the hardness of their heart,” 
iri Tondescensicm to their established indulgences, 
rather than from the general rectitude or pro- 
jirietv of the thing itself 

“ 'I'he state of manners in Judea had probably 
undergone a reformation in this respect before 
the time of Christ; for in the New Testament 
we meet with no trace or mention of any such 
(iracticc Ix'ing tolerated. For which reason, •and 
because it was likewise forbidden amongst the 
C^reeks and Romans, we cannot expect to find , 
any exjirese law upon the subject in the Chris- 
tian cede. The words of Christ, Matt. xix. 9, 
may be construed by an easy application to pro- 
hibit {wlygamy : for, if whoever (iutisth away 
his wife, and marrietk a^pther, committelh adul- 
tery,” he who marrieth another vnthmU putting 
away tho first is no less guilty of aclultery ; be- 
cause the adultery does not consist in the repu- 
diation of file first wife (for however unjust or 
I cruel that may be, it is not adultery,) hut enter- 
ing into a second marriage during toe legal exist- 
ence and obligation of the first The, several 
l)ass^e8(in St Paul's writings which speak of 
marriage, alwa/^ suppose it to signify the union 
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lof one man with one woman, Rom. vii. 2, 3; 

(/or. vH. 1*2, 1 1, 1(5. The maiinrra of jiiffcrent 
countries h ive viiried in nothing inon* than hi 
their <}r)mestic constitutions. Less polished and 
more luxm^ioiis nations have either niSt jHTceived 
the bad eflre.‘,t.s of polygamy, or, if they did |)er- 
ceivc them, they who in such countries |x)KS(*ssed 
the iH>wer of reforming tlie laws, have hern un- 
willim^ to resign their own gratifications. Polv- 
K'.miy is retained at this day amonq the Turks, 
and throughout every part of Asia in which 
(/iiristiamty is not profinised. In Christian coun- 
tries it IS universally prohibited. In SweiUni it 
Li punished with death. In Knginnd, Ix'sides the 
nullUv oP^he seetnid marriage, it sulijeeta the of- 
W.ier to transportation or iiiiprisoiniient and | 
branding for the first otrenci', arul to cafiital 
punis!nnent for the second. And wliatever inav 
he Slid in belialf of polygamy, when it is aiitlxv 
ri/.ed by the law of the land, the marriage of a 
pcctind wife, during the lifetime of the first, in coun- 
tries wliere such a second marriage is void, must 
he ranked with llie most dangerous ami cruel of 
those frauds, by which a woman is cheated out 
of her fortune, her person, and her happiness.” 
Thus far Ur. Paley. We shall cK»sj* this article 
w'lth the words of an excellent writer on the same 
sidi' of the subject : — 

“ When we refhtt,” s-ivs he, “that the prirni 
tive institution of marriage limite<l it to one man 
Kiul one woman; that this institution whs ad- 
hered to hv Noah and liis sons, nmidst the de- 
generacy of the age in which they lived, an«l in 
spite of the examples of polygamy which the ac- 
cursed race of Cam had mtro«luced ; when we 
consider how vi-ry few (comparatively s[M‘aking) 
flio examples of this practice were among the 
laithful; how much it hrouglit its own punish- 
ment with il; and how duhums and equivoi'M 
those passages fire in whieh itap|H*arH to have the 
sanction of the divine apjfrohation : when to theve 
reflections we add anotlier, respe^'ling the limited 
view's and temptirary nature ot the more aneient 
disjM'nsations and institutions of religion — how 
often the iiiqK^rfectioris and even vices of the pa- 
tnari-hs and jssiple of God in old time are re- 
corded, without any expre.ss notification of their 
criminality — how mucli is ssud to Im* comrnand- 
cd^ which our reverence for the Imliness of G<m 1 
and his law w'lll only sufh‘r us to supiKise were 
for wise ends permilted; how frequently the 
messengers of (Jixl adapted theniwdve.s to the 
genius ot the jH’ople to whom they were sent, and 
the circumstances of the times in which they 
live^; alKivp all, when we mnskler the purity, 
equity, and iKMievolence of the Christian law, the 
explicit di'cdarations of our Lord and his ajswtie 
Paul resjiecting the institution of marriage, its 
design and limitation; w’hcn we reflect, Uh», on 
the testimony of the most ancient fiitliers, wlio 
could not possibly Iw ij^norant of the general and 
common practice of tlie a)K)ritolic church; and, 
finally, wnen to these considerations we add those 
which are founded on justice to the female sex, 
and all the regulations of domestic ect»iiomy and 
national policy, we must wholly r^)nd(*rnn the 
revival of |joIygamy.” Palci/s Mar. Pkil. vol. 
i. p! 3111 to 325; MadarCs Tkdijphfhoia; Tow- 
er*f'Sf \Vul8*8^ PenrCa^ R. HilVa^ Palmer' Sj and 
Ifaipei^'s* Aruiners to Madan; Mon. Ret. vol. 
Ixiii p. 338, and also vol. Itix. gBeuUte's El. of 
Mor. tyjicnccy vol. ii. p. 137 — 133, 
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POLYGLOT (irflMi>x«rTO(,) having mah^ 
languages. For the more comnuKliotis com|Uin- 
wn of diirereiit versions of the Scriptures, they 
have lieen sometimes joined together, and calletl 
Polyglot Hihidp. Origen arranged in diflerent 
columns a TTehn'W copy, both in Ilehn'w and 
Grct'k chariirters, with six different Greek ver- 
sions. F/lias TIutter,« German, ulniut the end*of 
the sixteenth century, published the New Testa- 
ment in twelve languages, viz. Greek, ITclirtiw, 
Syriac, Latin, Italian, Spanish, French, (lerman, 
Itoheniian, Fnglish, Danish, Polihli ; a^yd the 
whole liihle in llebrew, C'haldaic, Grqpk, Latin, 
(German, and n varied version. But the moHl 
esteemed collectiirna are those iu^whirh the ori 
ginuls and Riicicnt tninslutions arc conjoined 
*«ncli ns the (''oiiqilutensinn Bible, by cardinal 
Ximenes, a SpaniarjJ ; the kiiiff of Spain’s Bible, 
directed liy Montanus, »lc. ; the Paris Bible of 
IVliehaer.Tay, a French gentleman, in ten 4nigo 
volumes, (bli»», copies of which were published in 
llollaml under the name of poih* Alexander the 
Seventh ; and that of Brian Walton, iiflerwardfl 
bishop of (^hc'^ter. The last is the most regular 
^nd valuable. It contains the 1 Ii*hrew and Greek 
originals, with Montanu.sV interlinenry version; 
the Chaldee paraphrases, the Septiiagint, tho 
Samaritan IVntateueh, the Syrian and Arabic 
P.ihles, the Persian Pentateuch, and (.JosiicIr, the 
F.thiopian Psalms, Srnig of Solomon, and Newr 
Testament, witli their resjas-live Latin Iransla- 
tions; tugi thcr with the Latin Vulgate, and a 
large volume of various readings, to which ia or- 
diiinrilv j<imed (‘'astel’a lle])taglot Lexicon, Sw 
Bihi.k; No. 3fl, 30. 

PGI^YTll KISM, the doctrine of a plurality 
ot gods, or invisible fanvers Hupenor to man. 

“'I'liut there exist beings, one* or many, power- 
ful above the human rare, is ii pr<»position,” saya 
lord Ivannes, “universally admiUed as true in all 
ages and among all nations. 1 Iwildly rail it 
Ti/i»rrr.soJj: 5 ^ijjii|)»tandjo^eV'hi/l is reported of 
some gross savages; for reports that contradict 
what i^ acknowleilged to he general among men, 
require more able voiirluTs than a lew illiterate 
voyngi’rs. Among 'many savage Inla's there am 
no words but lor objirta of external sense : is it 
siirpririiig that such people are inrajiahle of ex- 
pi|>ssing their religious faTceptions, or any per- 
ce]>tion of iiilernar sense ? The conviction that 
men have of sujH’rior jKiwers, in every country 
where there ore words to expn*Rs it, is so well 
vouched, that, in fair reamming, it ought to he 
taken for grunU'd, among tho Tew tribes where 
language is deficient.” Tlie same ingenioiia 
author shows, with great strength of reasoning, 
that the operations ot nature, iinu the government 
of this world, which to us loinlly priK-laim tho 
existence* of a Deity, are not sulfici(‘nt to account 
for the universal Iwlief of superior In ings among 
savage trilx's. He is therefore of ofiinion that 
tins universality of conviction can spring only 
from the image of Deity stamjiwl ii|Km the mind 
of every hui^iaii lieing, tho ignorant equal with 
tlie learned. This, he thinks, may be torriiexl the 
scrue of Deity. 

'I’his Hcrmc of Deity ^ however, in objaej^d to by 
others, who thus /eason : all nations, except the 
.Jews, were once riolylhcists and idoUtcni. If, 
therefore, his lordship’s hypothesis be admitted, 
either the doclrino of polytheism must be true 
theology, or this instinct or sense is of such a 
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nature oa to have, at dUTerent pcrimJs of the 
world, misled all mankind. All savage tribes are 
at present )N)lytheists and idolaters ; but among 
savages cverv instinct ap[)earB in greater purity 
aiul vigour tlian among people j^ushed by arts 
and sciences; and instinct never mistakes its 
objects. The instinct or primary impression of 
nature which gives rise to ^if-love, iiilection be- 
tween the sexes, &c. has, in all nations and in 
every fieriod of time, a precise and determinate 
object which it inflexibly nursues. How, then, 
comes it to pass that this particular instinct, 
which,* if real, is surely of us much importance us 
any otherj'should liave uniformly le<l those who 
had no other guide, to pursue improper objects, 
to full into the grossest errors, and the most {ler- 
iiicious ])rut*tices 7 

F’or these and other reasons, which might 
easily be assigned, they suppose that the first re- 
ligious prineiple.s must have lieen den\ed from 
a source diflrerent as well from internal sense :is 
from the dediietions of reason; from a source 
which the majority of mankind had early forgot^ 
ten; and winch, when it was banished Irom their 
minds, left ruitlung hehind it to prevent the very, 
first principle of religion fnmi being perverted by 
various accidents or causes; or, in some extraordi- 
nary coneurreiuu' of circumstances, Iroin being, 
perhaj)s, entirely obhteniU'd. Tills source of 
religi»>n every eoiisisteiit Iheist must U-lieve to be 
revelation. Reason could not have iritriKlueed 
savages to the knowledge of C.lod, and w'e have 
jiwt seen that a sense of Deity is clogged with 
liiBUperubh' difliculties. Vet it is undeiualile that 
all mankind have believed in su(>eiiot invisible 
powers; and, if reason and instinct be set aside, 
there remains no other origin of this uhiversal 
belief than pniiieNal revelation, corrupted, indeed, 
us it passed frt)m father to son iii tlie course of 
many generations. It is no slight support to this 
diw'triiie, that, if there really U* a Ih’ity, it is 
highly presuiiiaWe t iiat. .ln* yyoujJ^A\ytt;l.hini8elf 
to the fust men; creatures vvlutnnR' had formed 
W'iLli faculties to adore uiul to yvorship him. To 
other anini:il> the kno\vle<lge of the Deity is of 
no iiiiportanee ; to man it is of the first im|M»r- 
tance. Were we totally ignorant of a Deity, 
tins world would appear to us u more chaos*'. 
Under the government of u wise and In'iievoleiit 
Deity, chance is exekuled, and every event a|)- 
}K'ars to !>e the ivsnit of established laws. GimmJ 
men sulunit to whatever happens without re- 
>miug, knowing that every e\entis order«*tl hy 
)ivine Pn)videiice : thev submit with entire re- 
signation; and such resignation is a sovereign 
balsam for every misfortune or evil in life. 

As Ut the (Mreuiiistauces which led to pilv- 
theisui, it lias been olwervinl, that, taking it for 
granted that our original progenitors were in- 
Htructeil bv their (JrtMtor in the truths of genuine 
theism, Ihere is no room to doubt but that those 
trutha ifiwuld be eonveyed jmre from father to son 
os long Hs the race lived in one family, and were 
not spread over a large extent ot ^uytry. If 
any cretlit l)e due to the rt'cords of antiijuitv, the 
primeval inhabitants of this glolui lived to sc great 
an age, that they must have increased to a very 
large nmnlH'r long tiefore the death of the com- 
mon parent, who would, of course, be the bond 
of union to the whole socit'ty ; and whose dictate^ 
eapecially in what related to the origin of his 
being, and the existence pf his Creator, would be 
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listened to with the utmost respect by every indi- 
vidual of his numerous (progeny. Many causes, 
however, would conspire to dissolve this family, 
after tlie death of its ancestor, into separate and 
independent tribes, of which some would he 
driven by violence, or would voluntarily wander 
to a distance from the rest. From this disper- 
sion great clianges would take place in the 
opinions of some of the tribes respecting the object 
of their religious worship. A single family, or a 
small tribe, banished into a desert wilderness, 
(such as the whole earth must then have been,) 
would find employment for all their time in pro- 
viding the means of sulisistence, and in defending 
themselves from bt'asts of prey. In such circuni- 
stanees they would have little leisure for ijie||?i- 
tation; and, being constantly conversant with 
objf^cts of 8€*nse, they would gradually lose the 
jjower of meditating Ufjon the spiritual nature of 
that Being by whom their ancestors had taught 
them that all things were created. The first 
wanderers would, no doubt, retain in tolerable 
purity their original notions of Dritv, and they 
would certainly endeavour to impress those no- 
tions upon their children ; but in circumstances 
infinitt'l more favourable to sp'culatiun than 
theirs t old have lieen, the human mind dwells 
not lon >4 upon notions purely intellectual. We 
are sii accustomed to sensible objects, and to tlie 
ideas of sjiace, extension, and figure, which they 
are perfMlually impressing upon the imagina- 
tion, that we find it extTeiin‘ly diilicult to con- 
eeive any being without assigning to liiin ii form* 
and a plaee. Tlenco bishop Law supjKises that 
the earliest generations of men (even those to 
whom lie contends that frequi rit revelations were 
vouchsafed) may have been no bc'tter than 
Anthropoinorphitcs^ in tlieir conceptions of the 
Divine Being. Be tliis os it may, it is easy to 
conceive that the memlM'rs of the first colonies 
would (}iii(‘klv li»se many of the and much of 
the scieiH'e wliicli |)erhaps prevailed in thi* parent 
state ; and that, fatigued with the contemplation of 
mtelleetual objects, lbe\ would niieve tneir over- 
strained faculties by attributing to the l>eity a 
plaee of alkxle, if not a human form. I’o men 
totally illileratt*, the plaee fittest for the habitation 
of the Deity would undoubtf'dly appear to lie the 
suh, the most beautiful and glorious object of 
which they could form any idi‘a ; an object from 
which they could not hut be sensible that they 
nveived the In'iiefits of light and heat, and which 
cx|)erience must sixtn have taught them to lie in 
a great measure the miurce of vegetation. From 
looking u)Hni the sun as the habitation of Uieir 
Gixl, they would sinm proceed to consider it as 
his IkhIv. Exix*rieueing tlie eflects of" [Mwer in 
the sun, they would iiaturally conceive that lu- 
minary to he animated as their Ixidies were ani- 
mated ; they would feci his influen<‘e when &ho\(i 
the honzxin; they would see him raftving fro.-u 
east to f^est ; they would consiiler him, when set, 
as gone to take his re{X)se ; and those exertions 
and iiiterrnisaions of pow'cr lieing analogous to 
what they exjirrieiicpd in themselves, tliey would 
Uxik U|K>n thr sun as a real animal. Thus wouhl 
the Divniity appear to thc'ir untutored mimU to 
be a compound wing like a man, partly«corpc3real 
and partly spiritual ; and as soon as they imlnbe<) 
stich notions, though tierhaps not bemre, they 
may be prbnounc*Ml to have been absolut^ idola- 
ters. When men had once got into this traia 
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meir ffods would multiply upon them with won- 
Jerful rapidity. The moon, the planets, the fixi^L 
. ^tars, &c. would liecome objects of veneration/ 
Hence we find Moses cautioning the 't^6ple or 
Israel against W'orshippiiig the hosts or hdiivon, 
Deut. iv. 1J). Other obJ(*cts, howewr, from 
which benefits w'crc received or dangers feare<l, 
would likewise be deified ; such as demons, de- 
parted heroes, Ac. See Idoi.atrv. 

From the accounts given us by the best wnters 
of antiquity, it seems that though the polytheists 
helieved heaven, earth, and h<dl, were all filled 
with divinities, yet there was One who was »on- 
sidorcfl as supreme over all the rest, or, at most, 
that there were but two self-existent g<Kls, from 
whqjn’they coneeixed nil the other dix inities to 
ha^ descended in a manner analogous to human 
generation. It appears, howexcr, that tlie vul- 
' gar Pagans considt'red each divinity os supreme, 
'and unaccouiitahlc within his own iirovinee, and* 
therefore entitled to worship, whicfi rested ulti- 
mately in 'himself. The philosopliers, on the 
other hand, seem to have viewed the irderiorgods 
as aa'ountable for every part of their condia t to 
him who was their sire and sovereign, and to 
liavc paid to them only that inferior kind txf dt*- 
votion which the ehurch of Rome [»a}s to de- 
parted saints. 'Fhe vulgar I'agaiifl were sunk in 
the grossi'st ignorance,- from which statesmen, 
priests, and }K)cts, exerted their utiuoht infUu'iice 
to keep them from emerging ; for it was a maxim, 
which, however ol>surd, was universally received, 
“that there were many things true m religion 
which it was not convenient for the vulgar to 
know ; and some things, which, though false, it 
was expe<lient that they should believe.” It was 
no woinler, therefore, that the vulgar should be 
idolaters and ))olytheists. The philosophers, how> 
ever, were still worse; they were wholly “without 
exciiw*, iK'cauae that, when they knew God, they 
glorified him not as God ; neither were thuiikful, 
but liccame vain in their imaginations, and their 
foolish heart was darkened. Professing them- 
selves wise, they became fool.s, and worshipped 
and siiFved the creature more than the Oeator, 
who is Gotl, ble.ss«*d for ever.” Rom. i. 20, 21, 22, 
25. Sec list of books under article Idoi a try ; 
Pridcaui^s Cun. vol. i. p. 177, 170; Kaimefi's 
Sketches of the History of Man; liUhop Imw's 
T heory of Religion^ p. 58, C5, to 6H, 04, 206 ; 
article Polytheism in Knr. Brit.; Parmer on 
the Worship of Human Spirits. 

PONTIFF, or Tlir^ir Priest, a person who 
has the superintendance and direction of divine 
worship, as the olfering of sacrifices and other 
religidus solemnities. The Romans had a col- 
lege of ponhifs, and over these a soveivigii pon- 
<ifi‘, instituted by Num^ whose function it was to 
prescribe the ceremonies f3ach god was to be 
worshipped withal, compoM the ntuals, direct the 
vestals, and for a good while to perforin the busi- 
ness of auguiy, till, on some superstitious occaidon, 
he was prohibited intermeddling therewith. The 
Jews, too, had their (lontifis; and among the 
Romanists the pope is styl^ the sovereign 


PONTIFICATE is used for the ^te or dig- 
nity sf a pontifT, or high priest ; but nrare par- 
ticularly, id modern writers, lor the reign of a 


•Topi, 


, a name which comes ^om the Greek 
word nJwmt and signifies Father. In the East^ 
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this appellation is given to all Christian prirsCs J 
and in the West, bishops w'cre calliNtl by it in 
ancient times ; but now for many centuries it has 
lieen appropriated to the bishop of Rome, whom 
the Roman Catholics look upon as tlie common 
father of all Chfietians. All in communion with 
the see of Rome unanirnouslv hold that our Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ constituted St. Peter tke 
apostle chief pastor under himself, to watch over 
his whole fliK*K licre on earth, and preserve 
unity of it, giving him the power reqnisile for 
these ends. They al.so N'lleye that our Sa\iour 
ordained that St. Peter should have stico^ssorb, 
with the like charge and j) 0 xvcr to tl»* end of 
time. Now, as St. Peter resided at Rome for 
many years, and suffered m.irtyrdtfhi there, they 
consider the bishops of Rome as his successors in 
the dignity and office of the universal pastor of 
the whole Catholic cirurch. 

l‘he c%rdin.Tls have for several ages heet^tho 
sole cleetors of tlie pojw. These are seventy in 
luinilier, when the sacred CAiJlege, as it is railed, 
is etunplete. Of lliiw, six are eardinal bishops 
of the six Huhurbicarian chiircht's; filly are ear- 
dinal priests, who have all titles from parish 
cllurches in Rome; and fourteen arc carilinul 
deacons, who have their titb's from clnirclies in 
Rome of less note, called dmroni(it> or drnronrit'&. 
These cardinals are created by the pope when 
tliere happen to Iv? Vacancies, nuil sometimes he 
names one or two oulv at a tune ; luit commonly 
he defers the promotion until there lx* ten or 
twelve vacaneii's, or more ; and Iben at every 
second such promotion, the emperor, the kings of 
Spain and France, and of Rritain, when Catholic, 
are nllowecrto present (me each, to he made car- 
dinal, whom the pope alwiiv.s arlmits, if th(‘re Ih) 
not some verv gn^at olijection. 'I’ht'sc curdinala 
aro commonry promoted from among su(‘h eliT- 
gymen as have liorru* ollices in the Roman ('ourt ; 
some uic assumiHl fruui riligious orders; eminent 
ecch^iusticiuff other rountries ar** likewiMs often 
honoured ‘v^itn" uils digiiltt^.^ Sons of sovereign 
princes have frequently lH‘en iiiemlx'rs of the 
sacred college. Their distinctive dress is scarlet, 
to signify Uiat they ought to Ik* ready to shed 
their blood fur the faith and church, when the de- 
fence and honour of el .her rcc^uire it. They 
wear u scarlet cap and hat : the e^ is given to 
them by the pope if they are at Rome, and is 
sent to them if they arc absent; but I lie lint is 
never given hut by the () 0 {ie’s own hand. These 
(uirdimils form the pope’s standing council, or 
consistory^ for the managemf’nt of the public 
affairs of church and state. They are djvid(*d 
into diilereiit (xingregnlions for the more easy dis- 
imtch of business ; and some of them have the prin- 
cipal offices in llie |)ontifical cx>urt ; as that ot c^ir- 
dinal, vicar, penitentiary, cliancellor, cluunlieriain, 
prefect of ih^ signature of Justice;, prefect of inemo- 
rials, and secrcUiry of state. They have the title 
given them of eminenze and most eminent. 

On tl^ demine of a pope his iiontificirl seal is 
immediately broken by the charnlicrlain, and all 
public businesfi is interrupted that can be* delayed ; 
messengers aro dispatched to ail the Catholic so- 
vereigns to acquaint them of the event, thjltthey 
may take what measures they think proper ; and 
that the cardinals ifi their doininions, if any there 
be, may liasten to the future election, if thev 
choose to attend ; whilst the whole attention of 
the aacr^ college is turned to Uie proaervatjon of 
2E 
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tranquillity tn the chy and statj, Und to the necea- 
aary preparations for the future election. The 
cardinal-chamberlain has, during the vacancy of 
the holy see, great authority; he coins money 
with his own arms on it, lodges in the pope’s 
apartments, and is attended by t^c body guards, 
lie, and the first cardinal-priest, and the first car- 
dinal-deacon, have, during that time, the govem- 
nfent almost entirely in their hands. The body 
of the deceased pope is carried to St. Peter’s, 
where funeral service is performed for him with 
great pomp for nine days, and the cardinals attend 
there fivery morning. In the mean time, all ne- 
ces.sary p;%paration.s for the election are made; 
and the place where they assemble for that pur- 
pose, which i^ called the Conclave^ is fitted up in 
that part of the Vatican palace which is nearest 
to St. Peter’s church, ns this has long lieen 
thought the most cf)iivenieqt situation. Here are 
formed, by partitions of wofxl, a numlwr of cells, 
or chambers, equal to the numlier of Ordinals, 
with a small distance Is’tween every two, and a 
broad gallery lieforc them. A number is put on 
every cell, and small paia'rs, with exirrcs^nding 
numbers, are put in a hox ; every cardinal, or 
some one for him, draws out one of these pam^s, 
which determines in what cell he is to lodge. The 
cells arc lined with cloth ; and there is a part of 
each one separated for tlie conclavists, or attend- 
ants, of whom two arc allowed to each cardinal, 
and three to cardinal-princes. They arc riersons 
of some rank, and generally of great confidence ; 
but they must carry in their master’s serve 

him at table, and perform all the offices of a me- 
nial servant. Two {ihysicians, two surgeons, an 
aiwthecary, and some other necessary officers, arc 
chosen for the conclave by the cardinals^ 

On the tenth day after the |)oj>e’s death, the 
cardinals who are then at Rome, and in a coin- 

I icterit state of health, meet in the chajicl of St. 
;*eter’8, which is called the Gregorian cha))ci, 
where a sermon on the choice of a fio|ic is preach- 
ed to them, und^maflius said the grace 

of the Holy (ihost. Then the cardinals proceed 
to the conclave in pr(K*es.sion, two by two, and 
take up their aluHle. When all is pro|)erly set- 
tled, tlie conclave is .shut up, having lioxed wfir.elsj 
or place.s of cc aiiminicatioii, in convenient quar- 
ters; there are, also, strong guards placed all 
around. When any foreign cardinal arrives after 
the inclosure, the conclave is 0|>encd for his ad- 
mission. In the lieginiiing every cardinal signs 
a paper, containing an obligation, that, if he shall 
lie raised to tl\p papal chair, he will not aiicnnU* 
any part of the jKniliiicuI dominion ; that he will 
not lie prodigal to his relations; and any other 
euch stipulations as may have been settled in for- 
mer times, or framed for that occasion. 

We now come to the election itself; and that 
this may be eirectual, two thirds of the cardinals 

E reaent must vote for the same pcrsim. As this 
i often not cosily obtained, they sometimes re- 
main whole montliis inUie conclave. They meet 
In the chapel twice everyday forgiving therr votes; 
and the election may be efleetuatq;! by senUiny^ 
accession or acdainaiion. Scrutiny is the ortli- 
nary method, and consists in this : every cardinal 
writes ids own name on the inner part of a piece 
of (Kiper, aiul this is folded pp and seal^ ; on a 
second fold of the same paper, a conclirvist writes 
the name of the person for whom Ids master votes. 
This according to agreements observed for some 
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centuries, must be one of the sacred college. Oi^ 
the outer side of the paper is written a sentenc ) 
'at random, which the voter must well remember. 
Every cardinal, on entering into the chapel, goes 
to the altar, and puts his paper into a iaige 
chalice. / 

When all are convened, two cardinals number 
the votes ; and if there be more or less than the 
number of caniinals present, the voting must be 
repeated. When this is not the case, the cardw 
nal appointed for the purpose reads the outer seiv> 
tence, and the name of the canlinal under it ; so 
tha^each voter, hearing his own sentence, and 
the name joined with it, knows that there is no 
mistake. The names of all the cardinals that 
are voted for are taken down in writing, with the 
number of votes for each ; and when it appears 
that any one has two-thinls of the number pre- 
sent in his favour, the election is over; lut when 
.this does not hapjien, the voting papers arc all iin> 
mediately burnt, without opening up the inner 
part. When several trials of coming to a coiv 
clu.sion by this method of scrutiny have been made 
in vain, re>course is sometimes bad to what is catU 
ed accession. By it, when a cardinal perceives 
that wl'f’n one or very few votes are wanting to 
any oi (‘or whom he has not voted at that tunc, 
ho mu say that he accedes to the one who has 
near tlie nuinl)er of votes requisite ; and if his 
one vote sufiices to make up the two-thirds, or if 
he is Ivdlowed by a sullicient nuiul)er of acceders, 
or new voters, u>r tlie said cardinal, the eU‘ction is 
acC4)mf>Iisheti. — Lastly, a jiope is sometimes elected 
by acclamation ; and that is, when acardinal being 
{iretty sure that he will be joined by a number suf- 
ficient, cries out in the open chapel that such an one 
shall bo i)op£*. If ho is pro[)erly supixirted, the 
election koines unanimous ; tiiosi' who would, 
pcirhaiw, opiiose it, foreseeing that their op|:x)8ition 
WouUl Iv fruitless, and rntfier hurtful to thenv 
w-lves. When a pow is chosen in any of the 
three above-mentioned ways, the election is im- 
mediately announced from the balcony in the 
front of St. Peter’s, homage is j>aid to the new 
(lontiftj and couriers arc sent off with the news to 
all parts of Christendom. The appoints a 
day for his coronation at St. Peter’s, and for his 
taking possession of the patriarchal church of St. 
,lohfi Latcran ; all which is pcirfoniied with great 
solemnity. He ia addrc'ssed by the expression of 
holiness^ and most holy father. 

The Roman Catholics lielieve that the bishop 
of Rome is, under Christ, supreme pastor of the 
vvhole church, and as such is not only the first 
liishoj) in order and dignity, but has also a power 
and jurisdiction over all Christians, in onler to 
p^serve unity and purity of faith and moral doc- 
trine, and to maintain order and regularity in all 
churches. See Suprrmacy. Some Catholic di> 
vines are of opinion that the pope c^innot err when 
he addresses liimsclf to alt the faithful on mat- 
ters of doctrine. They well know that, as pri- 
vate doctor, he may faO into mistakes as well at 
any other man ; but they think that, when he 
teaches the whole church. Providence must pre- 
serve him from error. Wo liavc, however, already 
examined Ihis sentiment under the article Infal- 
MDiMTY, to wliich the reader may refer. 

The see of Rome, according to'Roman Catho- 
lies, is the centre of catholic^ unity.’* All theif 
bis^]^ communicate with lUc pope,- and by his 
means With another, and so form one Wy 
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However distant their churches iiiay he, they all 
meet at Romo either in person or by their dele- 
gates, or at least by their letters. And accorijEng 
to the discipline of tlie later ages, though niey 
arc presented to the poiie for “their office fnmi 
their rcsf>ective countries, yet from him they must 
receive their bulls of consecration before they 
can take possession of their sees. Sec Popkry. 

POPERY comprehends the religious doctrines 
and practices adopted and mnintuined by llic 
chunm of Rome. The following summary, ex- 
tracted chiefly from the decrees ot the council of 
Trent, continued under Paul HI., Julies 111., 
and Pius IV., from the year IWS to 
^ successive sessions, and the creed of Pojh* 
rips IV. subjoined to it, and l»earing date No- 
jremWr l5Gt, may not l>e unacceptahh* to tin* 
reader. One of the fundamental tenets strenu- 
ously maintained liy |ioj)ish writers, is, the infal- 
libility of the church ot Rome ; though they are 
not agreed whether this privilege belongs to the 
po|K* or a general council, or to Inith united ; 
hut they ])retend that an infallible living judge 
is ab.solutely necessary to determine contro\er- 
sies, and to wvAire jjeacc in the ( 'hristiaii ehureb. 
Howe\or, Pn)testants allege, that the claim of in-^ 
fallibUity in any church is not justified hy the 
cnithority of Scripture, much less docs it [MTtain 
to the church ot Rome; and that it is ineon- 
cistent with the nature of religion, anil the jH^r- 
soiial oldigations of its professors; and that it has 
provoil inelTectual to the end for which it is snp- 
jH>sed to Ih'. gnirited, since pojics and councils have 
disagreed in matters of im)X)rUince, and they 
have hvn incapable, with the advantage of this 
pretended infallibility, of maintaining union and 
jM'ace. 

Another essential article of the ]) 0 |)ish creed 
is the supremacy of the [xipe, or his sovereign 
|>owcr over the universal church. iSee Su- 

PRKMACY, 

Further ; the doctrine of the seven Hacrnmi-nts 
is a [H?culiar and distiiiguishiiig disgriiie of the 
church ol Rome; thc.se are baptism, conlirina- 
tion, the eueharist, |H;riancc, extreme unction, 
orders, and matrimony. 

The council of Trent (sess. 7, can. 1,) pro- 
nounces an anathema on those who say ttiat the 
sacraments are more or fewer than si’ven, or that 
any one of the alwive iiuiiilier is not truly .and 
pro^ierly a Bacrament. And yet tl does n«»t a[>- 
pear that they amounted to tliis liumher Iwfore 
the twelfth century, when Hugo de St. Vk’toire 
and Peter Lombard, aliout the year 114-1, taught 
that there were siweii sacraments. The council 
of Florence, held in 1 IdH, was the first r.ouncil 
that determined this nuinljer. Thest' Bacraments 
confer grace, according to the decree of the coun- 
cil of Trent, (boss. 7, c.an. 8,) ex ope re operato, 
by the mere aihninistration of them; three of 
them, viz. baptlsin, confirmation, and orders, are 
said (c. 0,) to impress an indelible character, so 
tiiat they cannot be rejH'atwl without sacrilege; 
and the efficacy of every sjicrameiit depends on 
the intention of tlio iiriest by wiioni it is adininis- 
teml, (can. 1 1.) Poix.* Pius expressly enjoins 
that all these sacraments should be administcml 
accxirding to the recidvcd and approved rites 
of the. Catholic church. With regard to the 
eucharistj in particular, we may here observe, 

’ that the church of Home holds the doctrine of 
traiiaulistanli-ition ; the jieccsailv of haying di- 
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vine worshtp* t?l Christ under the form ol tlw 
consecratetl bread or host ; the propitiato^ sacri- 
fice of the mass, acconling to their ideas of which, 
Christ iia truly and profx'rly ofTert'd as a sacrifice 
as of^n as the priest says mass; it practises, 
likewise, solitary mass, in which the priest alone, 
who consecrates, coiiinuinicates, ami allows coiu- 
inuiiion only in one kind, viz. the bread, to tlic 
laitv. (Scss. 14.) • 

The dm'trine of merits is another distingiiislv- 
iiig tenet of |H>]X'ry ; with regard to whiA the 
council of Tnuit has expn'ssly decreed (sess. fi, 
cun. that the goixl W'orks of justilie.;! jn'Tsons 
are truly meritorious; ilesorving not. only an irv- 
ereaw" of grace, hut eternal life, and nn Increase 
of glory : and it has anatliematued ull who di'iiy 
this doctrine. Of the same kind i.^ the diH'trine 
of satibfactions ; wliieli siipoivst's th.it penitents 
may truly Biitisfv, Jiy the iiflnctioiiH lliey endure 
iiiitW the diK|>4>nHatiofiM (d‘ ProvKiems*, or by 
voluntilry penanceM to wind) they Bubinit.Tor tin* 
tem;>onil |H'nultie.s of sin to which tiiey an* sub- 
ject, even after the remission ol Ibcir eternal 
pimiHhnient. (Sess. G, can. 3t); and si'ss. 1 1, can. 
‘1 aihl !).) In this conne\i(>n we rna\ mention 
the popish dustinction of venial and moilal sin^ : 
the greatest evils nnsiiig from the former are the 
ti'inpor.iry p.iins of purg.itory ; Inil no man, it is 
said, can obtain the j.ardon of tlie latter, with- 
out eonlchsmg to a priesb and perllirming tins 
jien.uices \vhi«*h he imposes. 

'I’he coimeil of 'Prenl (sens. 14, r,in. 1,) has 
expressly decreed, that every one is an ursi il who 
bhali atllrm that penance is not trulv and pr<>- 
jMTly a saerament instituted hy ( 'hrist in the 
universal church, for reponciliiig tliose Christians 
to the J)ivine Mujesfy, who have fallen into sin 
after baptism ; and this sacrament, it is deel.'ired, 
eonsistfi of two parts, the matter and the firm : 
the matter is the act of the |)eintent, including 
contrition, conlession, and satisfaction ; the form 
of It is the act of ahsolution 014 the part of the 
pne.st, it if enjoined, tliat it i.-i tlu* 

iluty of every man who hath falloii alter bap- 
tism, to confess his eins once a year, at least, to a 
priest; that this confession is to Is* secret; for 
public c^infrssion is neither commanded nor ex- 
s’fiicnt; and that it must Ih' exact and jiarlicii- 
ar, including every kind and act of sin, with all 
the circinnsf.mcer. atteinling it. Wlien tlie peni- 
tent has so done, thn ]>riesl pronounces un abso- 
lution, which is not conditional or declarative 
only, blit almolute and judicial. 'J’liis secret or 
auricul.ir confesfiion wh.s first diTreed and esta- 
blished in the fourth council of Lateran, iindei 
Innocent 111. in 1215. (Cap. 21.) And tl.e de- 
cree of this council was afterwords confirmed ami 
enlargeil in the amncil of Florence anil in that 
of Trent, which ordains, that confession was in- 
stituted by Christ; that by the law of Cod it is 
necessary* to salvation, and Hiat it has alwavs 
lK*en practised in the Christian church. As for 
the penances ini{)OKed on the penitent Ipr way of 
satisfaction, they have been eonunonly the repe- 
tition of cfT^ain forms of devotion, as palernos- 
ters, or avc-marias, the iiayinent of Htiputaled 
sums, pilgrimages, fasts, or various luiecies of 
corixirea! discipUnr. Rut the most i^nidabUs 
rwnance, in the .estimation of many who have 
nelongcd to the Roman communion, has l>een 
the temporary pmns of purgatory. But under all 
the |iciiulti<M wiiich arc mnicted u; threatened in 
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the Rorrdsh church, it has relief by its 

indulgences, and by its prayers or masses for the 
dead, performed orofess^ly for relieving and res- 
cuing the souls tnat are detained in purgatory. 

Another article that has been long authorita- 
tively enjoined and observed in the church of 
Home, is the celibacy of her clergy. This was 
firHj, enjoined ut Rome by Gregory VII. about 
the year 1071, and established in England by 
Antadm, archbishop of Canterhu^, about the 
year^infi ; though nis predecessor Lanfranc had 
imposed it ujsin the preliendarics and clergy that 
lived in towns. And though the council of 
Trent wac repeatedly jjetitioned by Ht*veral 
jirinees and states to abolish this restraint, the i 
obligation of celibacy was rather established than 
relaxed by this exnincil; for they decreed, that 
marriage coiitnicted alter a vow of continence is 
neither lawful nor valid; and thus dcprive<l the 
church of the possibility of e\er rcstorirjg mar- 
riage to the clergy- Eor if marriage, after a vow, 
Iw in itself unlawful, the greati^t authority U|)on 
eartii cannot disjiensc witli it, nor {K'rmit mar- 
riage to tin* <*lergy wlm have already vowed con- 
linence. yccrKi.iiiAiv. 

To the d(K*trineM and practices nliove rccit«*d, i 
may l>c further added, the worship of images, of 
which ProU'starits nccuso the f^ipisth. liut to 
IliH uccusatinii the Papist replies, thal he kecfw 
images by him to prcH<*rve in his mind the nie- 
iiiory of the persiiiis represented hy them ; as 
|teoj»le are wont to [»res<Tve the memory of their 
deceased friends hy keeping their pictures. He 
IS taught (he s.iys) to ust* them so as to east his 
eves u|ioii the pictim's or images, and thence to 
raise his heart to the things reprt'si'iMed ; and 
there to employ it in niedibition, lo\i', and tl*anks' 
giving, ilesire, of imitation, &c. as the object re- 
quires. 

These pictii n*a or images have this advantage, 
that thev inform the mind by one glance of what 
in reading nugh^ecpiire a whole ch apter ; there 
iH-iiig no other dmeriMice lH't\^een4hfTffTl.an that 
reading repivsenfs leisurely and by degreea, and 
a picture all at once. Hence he linds a eoiive- 
iiience in saNing his jimycrs with some devout 
pictiiri»sU«fore him, he Is-iiig no sooner dist meted, 
lait the sight of these recjils his w.iiulering 
thoughts to the right ohjeet; and as certainly 
brings someLhing goovl into his mind, as an im- 
modest picture disiurl»s his heart with filthy 
thoughts. And larause he i.s wnsible that thm* 
holy j)i<*turra and images ri'prcsent and bring to 
bis mind siieh objects as in liis heart he lo\es, 
honours, and venerates, he cannot but ujxm that 
account love, honour, and respect the images 
tliemsi'lven. 

The council of Trent likewise decreed, that all 
bishops and {xistors who liave the cure of soul»> do 
diligently instruct their flocks that it is gowl and 
printable to desire the inlereession*qf saints 
rrignitif^ with Christ in heaven. And this de- 
cree the Papists endeavour to defend by the fol- 
lowing ubsiTvations. They confess that wc have 
but one Mediator of redemption ; bift alFirm that 
it is acceptable to Go(] that wo should have many 
mediators of intercession. Moses (say they) was 
such a mediator for tlie Israelittw; Job for his 
three friends ; Steplien for his jiersecutore. The 
Homans were thus desired by St Paul to tie his 
mediators; so were the Corinthians; so the 
Ephesians. (Ep. dd Rom. Cor. Eph. ;) so at- 
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most every slcf man desires the congre^tion to 
liQ his mediators by remembering him in their 
payers. And so the Papist desires the blessed 
in^heaven to be his mediators ; that is, that they 
would pray to God for him. But between these 
living and dead mediators there is no 8!milarity ; 
the living mediator is present, and certainly hears 
the request of those who desire him to intercede 
for them ; the dead mediator is as certainly ab- 
seht, and cannot possibly hear the reqaests of all 
those who at the same instant may lie lie gging 
him to interceile for them, unless he be. possessed 
of the«divine attribute of omnipresence ; and he 
who gives that attribute to any creature, is un- 
questionably guilty of idolatry. And as this de- 
cree is contrary to one of the first principles of 
natural religion, so does it receive noeounteiinndfc 
from Seri[tture, or any Christian writer of the 
three first centuries. (Jther nracticcs peculiar to 
tlie Papists are, the religious honour and resjieet 
that they i»ny to sacred relic.s; by which they 
understand not only the bodies and parts of the 
bodies of the saints, ])ut any of tlui.<se things that 
np|>ertained to them, and which thej' touched ; 
and the celebration of divine service in on lui- 
known tc i'»ue : to which purjiosc the council of 
Trent h- . denounced an anathema on any one 
who shal say that mass ought to lie C4>lebrated 
only in tla* vnljiar tongue. (Sens. and ses's. 
"2*3, can. 9.) Though the council of Lateran, 
under Inruicent HI. in 121.^), (can. 9,) had ex- 
pressly decreed, that, beeanse in many parts 
within the same city and diocese, there are ninny 
jieojile of dillerent Planners and rites mixed to- 
gether, but of one faith, the bishops of such cities 
or diocrs<*s should provide fit men for relebrating 
ilivine offices, uecordirig to the diversity of tongues 
and rites, and for administering the KO&'raments. 

We .shall only add, that the ehurrh of Rome 
maintain^, that unwritten traditions ought to be 
added to the Holy Scriptures, in order to feupjily 
tlieir defect, and to he regardid as of equal aii- 
thoritv ; tli.it the books of the A|»orrvpha are 
(«inonienl Scripture; that the Vulgate edition of 
the Bible is to lx- deemed auUieritic ; and that the 
Scrij)ture.s are to he received and interpreted ac- 
cording to that sense which the holy mother 
church, to whom it Mongs to judge of the true 
seuse, hath held, and doth hold, and according U> 
the unanimous consent of the fathers. 

Such are the prinrijial and distinguishing doc- 
trines of popi'ry, most of w’hich have receivctl the 
s'lnction of the council of Treaty and that of 
the creed of ixipe Pius IV., which is received, 
profes.sed, niul sworn to, by everyone who enters 
into holy onlers in the church of Rome ; nra] at 
the cK»«e of this creed we are tohl, that the faith 
containtxl in it is so absolutely and indrsjx'nsably 
necessary, that no man can lx* wived without it. 
Sei* Ant K’HKis r ; Hover* s Uudory of the Popes ; 
Smithes Errors of the Church of Rome, delected ; 
BenneVs ConfxUation of Popery; Sermons at 
Saltcrd Hall against Popery ; Bishop Burnet's 
Trarelsj ipc. ; Moore's View of Society and 
Manners in Italy; Dr. Middleton's Letters 
fro^n Rome ; Stevenson's Historical and Critical 
ricir of son^ vf the Doctrines of the Church of 
Rome. 

POPERY IN THE UNITED STATES. 

See Roman Catholics. 

POSITIVE INSTITUTES. See lNeri- 

TUTioxa. ‘ , 



PRAISE , J'RAYER 

POSSESSION OF THE DEVIL. Svc oflM. To ho ontirolv jlobtilnto of (his pnmton 
Djkmomacs.^ ^ ^ J ItetokoiiA an ivrnDlOo iniiul, <ui which no moral 

POVERTY !•» that stale or situation opposotr inipn'ssiori is t*:isily made; for where there is no 
to riches, in which we are deprivi^i of the eon- desire of pmise, there will hIso^Ih' no sense of ro- 
venicnces o|i life, fndi^enre is a de^n'O lower, [iroach : hiil w Ijlo il is admitted to !)<• :i naturul 
where we W'ant the necessaries, and IS opjMW<I to and in inanv resixvts an useful principle of 
superfluity. H anf seems rather to 'urri\e hv action, we arc* to o^>ser^e that it is entitled to no 


arcuJent^ implies a wart‘ily of provision, rather 
than a lark of inoney, and is opposei! to ahun- 
ilavcc. St'cd and iirnwittfy relate less to the 
situation of life than the other three wonls, hut 
more to the reliel we expect, or the remedy we 
w'ck; with this ditrerenee lK*tw'een the two, fti.il 
7irrd stvnis less pressing than vrcrssdy . — ‘J. Pu- 
rerty of wind 's a state ol is:jnOran<*e, or a miml 
Noi'jJlol religious pimriple, Rev. iii. 17. — 3. Po- 
rerty of spirit^ eonsists in an inward sense aiiil 
leeliriiT of (»nr wants .m<I defects ; a cotuidion of 
^ our wrelclmd and forlorn condttion hyinlnre: 
with a dcpeiidcn<-c on di\ine <,rnire and mercy f(»r 
pardon and acc<‘plMHcc, Matt. v. !j. h must he 
dI^'^ill^UHhed from a p(K)r-spirifedncss, a .sneaking 
fearfulness, which hrin^eth a snare. It i.s the 
fllect ot the opcr.itiuii of the I hvjne Spnit on the 
heart, .lohii .\\i. 8; is aycMided with submission 
to the diMiie wil! ; eonlentnu nl in our snu.ition ; 

* mcelviiess and firhe.i ranee as to others, anil 
genuine liumility as to ourselxes. It is a spirit 
appiovi'il of liy Ch)d. Isa. Kvi. 2, evidtMilial of 
true reh|iion, I.nk<* ^^in. lit; and tenninnti'K in 
rndle.ss leliiit\. Malt. v. IJ. Isa. Ivii. If); IV.il. 
>'XMv. 18. Pit)} lops Srr. hr. l,\ol. ii. ; Itar- 

cliiy's Dirt.; South's Serm. vol. x ser. I; No. 

Sper. vol, VI. ; Hohert Harris's Sermons, 
hcr. It, mrt It. 

, POWER, ability, force, HtrenjTlh. Power iii- 
chnles a [)ailicijlar relation to tlio siihordinafe 
oxpcutioii of nUjieruir orders. In the word autho- 
rity we Dm I a sullicient eneriiv to make iis jmt*' 
ceivc a light. Dominion carries with it an ulea 
of ernpin'. 

J’OWER Ol'’ OOD. See OvrvifnTrvcr. 

P(HVI.RS (tE THE MINI) are those fa- 
culties bv which W'e think, rea,son, jud;je, &c. 
“They are so various,” says Dr. Real, “wi 
many, so conmrted, and c<mijilicated in most of 
their oia*ralioris, tli.it there ne\er has been any 
dixisioii of tbem projxised which Ls not liahle to 
coiisideruhle ohjix-lions. The most common divi- 
sion is lli.it of uiKlrrstandm^ and will. Under 
the w'ill we comi»rehend our wtire jHneers, and 
nil that lead to action, or iiiDuemee the mind to 
act; such as np|K’lil4'H, passions, alli*ctions. The 
imdiTfitandme eomprehends our contemplative 
poircrs, b\ which we jicrra-ive objects; by whUdi 
we connive or rc*memU!r them; hy wliich we 
analyse or com]K)uiid them; and by which we 
, ^id^e and rc.ison conniriiiri" them. C>r tlie in- 
^ tcUediMil jsiwers are rxirnuionl} ilivided into sim- 
[»lc apprehension, judgment, and reasoning,” Sec 
^Reid 041 the: Aitire Powers, also on the Human 
Afind^ and the Intellectual Powers ; IjOrke on 
the Understanding. For the influence Chris- 
tianity has had on the moral and intellectual 
jKiwert, see White's admirable Sermons, ser. 9. 

PRAISE, on acknowledgment mo^ of the 
excellency or perfection of any |iereon or action, 
with aveumroendation of the saiiw. “ The desire 
of jiraise,” sAys an elegant writcT, “is generally 
• connected 'with all the finer sensibilitiM of human 
nature. It affords a ground on ^'hich eVhorla- 
tion, con.isi l, and repro^jf, can wt-rk a projier 
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more tliini our sceomlary regiml. It has ifs 
hounilnrv set, bv tninsgreKHing which, it is nt 
once transiormed from iin imuK'ent into a mtlsl 
dangemus paHsion. When passing its natural 
line, it l>eeoiiieH the ruling spring of coi^Iiii't ; 
when the regard which w-e pay to the^opmions 
ol men eiicroneheH on Ili.it revenuice which we 
owi' to the voice of eoiiM'ienee arn^lhe sense of 
duty ; the love of prai.se, having then gone out of 
its proper filace, mste.id of improving, corrupts; 
and instead of elevatpig, debases our nature.” 
Young's Pure of Paine ; Plan's Serninn^, ser. 
D, vol. li.; •for/ia’v Diss\ disH. d, passim ; U I'/fler- 
foict's Prnrf. Viiir, ell. iv. see. H; Smith's 
'Pheoitj of Moral Sent. vol. i. p. 2IW; l\t:os- 
honir's. Lr/iets, let. 18 

I’R ( R’ (lOP, the arkiinwledgiug 

pi^fcclioiH, w'orltH, and benefits. Praise and 
llmnksgiving are gi-nerally consiilered as Hjnony- 
mous, \et some distinguisli them thns. Praise 
l»roperly terminates in (Jod, on nceoimt of his 
natural exeelleueies and ])erieetions, and is that 
act of devotion hy whii h wo eonfchS and admire 
his several allrilnUes; hut Ihnnhsgirnig is a 
more eontraeled duty, and iinisirts only a grate- 
ful sense niid aeknowh dgment of jiast mercies. 
We praise (lod for all his glorious arts of eve.ry 
kind, tliat rognrd either us or otlier men ; for Idt* 
very rcwwa/irc, and those judgments which ho 
sometimes sends abroar) in the earth ; hut wo 
thank him, ]iri)perly speaking, for the instances 
of his goodiies, alone, ami for sncli only of theso 
'is we ourselves are some way coni'erned in. Sec 
'riuvK.'*.iviS(: ; Pishop At’ferhnn/s Serrmm on 
P*ia!m 1, • Saurin's Sennnns, fol. i. ser. H | 

I'iUatson's Sermons, wr. M(i, cone!. 

PRAVER, a request or isiilioii fornirrcica; 
or It is “an offering up our desirit? to O oil, for 
IhiiigM agreefflile to his will, in the name of ( ’hrist, 
hy the help of his Spirit, with confeHsion of our 
sins, and thankful acknowledgment of his mer- 
cies.” Nolhing cun Im* more rational or roij- 
aihfent than tho rxercise of tins duty. If is a 
divine iiipinetioii that men ahould always jiray, 
and not faint, Luke xviii. 1. It is highly prois'r 
wo should aekiicwledge the ohligationa we are 
under t«) the Divine neing, and «U|)plieatr his 
throne for the blessings we stand in m^d of. It 
is eswntlal to our jieoce and felicity, and is the 
I happy mean of onr carrying on and enjoying fel- 
I iow.siiip w'ith f iofj. It has an influence on our 
temiiersaml conduct, and evidences our subject ion 
! and oliedieiica to Gwl. We shall hero considiT 
the object, nature, kinds, matter, maiinei, and 
forms of prayer, together with its eflicac^, ami 
the objeciLODB made against it. 

I. 'Pht objcct^of prayer is God alone, through 
.Tesus Christ, as tne Mediator. All supplications, 
therefore., to saints or angels, are not only uw«- 
less, but blasphemous. All worshijj of the crea- 
ture, however exalted that creature is, ii.sdoUitry, 
and strictly prohibjteil in the sacred law of God. 
Not are we to pray to the Trinitv, as three dis- 
tinct Ghxls: for though the Father, Hon, and 
Uolv Ghost \k addrew»ed in varimis parts of the 
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Scriplurr, 2 Cor. xiii. 14; 2 Thess. ii. Ifi, 17, wlmi mhinitir'? surround us, T»mi. 20: ^ 

yft iiover us tlirec CtI<h1h, for that would lead urt when eH^4• and |»ri»sj)enty attend us. As eIo« t 
directly to the dtx^trine of ]H)Iy theism : the more praNcr is calculated to inspire us with peace, de- 
ordinary tiusle the Seri[»ture {Hunth out, is, to lend us from our s[)iritual enemies, excite us to 
oddrcKs the I-’ather through the Son, dejs'iidinc obedience, and jirornou* our real hap)iincs8, wc 
on the Spirit to help our infirmities, Kph. li. IH; should be watchful lest the stupidity of our frame, 
Rom. viii. 2(i. the intrusion of company, the cares of the world, 

• H. /Is- to the nature of thin duty ; it must Iw* the innimiiitions of Satan, or the iinhilgence ol 
ohserxed, that it does not consist in the elexalion sensual objects, prevent us froni the constant ex- 
cf the voice, the [Kisture of the lunly, the use of a ercise of this necessary and important duty. — 
form, or the mere extem|K)rarv use of words, nor, *1. Family Piayer is also another |)art not to Iw 
properly KjK'akintj, in anv tinner of an exterior neojlccbnl. It is true tliere is no ahsolute corn- 
iiatirre ; hut siniplv tlie otlTerint; np of our desires inund for this in Utwl’s word ; yet trom hints, al- 
to (xod, Malt. XV. 8. (Seethe definition alxive.) liisions, and examples, we may leiirn that it was 
It has been jTenerally divided into adoration^ by the praetici* of our forefatliern : Abndiaiii, Cien. 
whieh we express our sense of the ^iKwliiess and xviii. 19; David, 2 &5am. vi. 2(1; Solomon, ^’rov. 
preatness of (oMi, Dan, iv. 34, 95; ro/i/c^fston, by xxii. (i; Job i. 4, 5; Joshua xxiv. 1.5. See alsi^ 
which wc acknoxxledae nur unwortbineKh, 1 John I'iph. vi. 4 ; Prov. vi. 20 ; Jer. x. 2.5; Arts x. 
i. 9; .su;ip///v///o;7, bv wbVh we pray for iKirdoUj 2, *>('; xvL 1.5. Fanulv j>ra\er, indeed, may 
^puce, or any blessing we want, IVlatt. vii. 7; not In* esseiiti.d U» the character of u true <-'hris- 
interresaio)!, by which we pray for others, .lames: tian, hut it is surely no honour to heads of fa- 
V. 10; and t/ianksiririncr^ by which we expres.s j miliesto haxe it said that they have no religion in 
our gratitude totiod, Plul. iv. (I. 'J'o which some! tlieir hou.ses. If we consider what a blessing U 
adil inrorotion^ a making mention of one or more! is likely to prove to our ehildreii and onr domes- 
of the nanu*s(»f trod ; pivadiufr, arguing otirea.se ■ tics ; what comfort it must aflord to ourselxes; 
with (lod 111 an hunihle anti ferxeiit manner ; j wl' t utilitv it may y»rove to the community at 
drdinifhtn, or aurreiidenrig ourM-lve^ to (lod : | lai ; how it Paiictifies domestic comforts and 
drprrrdtion, hv wltich we desire that evils inav [ cr -ses; and what a tendency it has to promute 
heavtu'tcd; m which we express our ! older, decency, sobriety, anil religion in general, 

joy in ( Jod, and gratitude lor his nn'reies: hut } \v*' must at once see the propriety of attending to 
!is all tlies(' appear to me to lie included in the it. The objertion often made to family pr.iNer is, 
first fixe parts of prayer, 1 think they need not be want of time ; hut this is a very Inxolous (‘xciise, 
insi-^ted oil. ’ Kince the tune HllotteiJ for this purpose need lie hut 

111. 7 Vic diJTcrent kinds of prayer are, 1. Eja- short, and may easily In* redeemed from filceji or 
qulalor>, liy vvluefi the nniid is dirivjed to Ciodon business. Others say, they have no gifts : where 
any emeigeney. It is di’nved from the word eja- this U the cu«h*, a form may wmui be pr^icnred and 
cii/or, to dart or shoot out suddenly, aiTd is then*- used, but it should Ui rememlKTed that gifts m- 
fore appropriate to describe this (liiid of prayer 1 oreas*' by exercisi', and no man can profsTly de- 
whieli IS made up of short sentences, sjamlane-'l ciiie, unless he make rejn'ated trinks. Others are 
ously sjiniiging trom the mind. The Scriptures j deterird through shame, or the fear of man : in 
afford us many instnnees of ejaculatory prayer, • answer to such xve shall refer tliem to the declu- 
K\o*J. xix. l«; 1 Sam i. 19; Ui^n.^vii. 21, 25; rations of our Lord, Matt. x. 97, 38; Mark viii. 
(ten. xUii 29 ; .luilg xvi,28; Luke xxiii. 42, 49. | 98. As to the season for family prayer, every fa- 
ll is one of the prineipal excellencies of this kind ■ niily mu.sl determine lor its<*lf; hut hi fon* hreak- 
ol prayer, that it ran be practised at all times, and fast every morning, and Ud'ore hujijht at night, 
ill all places ; iii the jiublic ordmaiiees of ndigion ; seems iiio.«>t profK'r : jierhaps u quarter of an Iiour 
in all our onlinary and exlriiordiiiary undertuk- or twenty minutes may he sufficient as to tlic 
ings; ill times of atlhetion, temptation^ and dan- time. — 4. Sotial ptaycr is another kind (.‘hri!>- 

f [er; in si'asons ot social intercourse, in worldly; tians are called upon to attend to. It is denoini- 
lusiness, III traxelling, in sickriebs, and pain, lii iiated social, lHTau.se it is offered by a society of 
fact, every tiling nroiind us, and every event that Chrihtians in their collective capacity, conxened 
tninsjiirc", mav afford us matter for ejaculation, for that particular purjKist*, either on some ihtu- 
It IS worthy, therefore, of our jiraetiee, esiieeiaUv liar and extraordinary oi’ca.sions, or at slated and 
when xve consiiier that it is a sjx'cies of uevoUon n'gular w^asons. N/xriVii ])raxer-meeliiigs are 
that can rei’eive no iriqiediment from any exler- such as are held ut the meeting and parting of 
iml circumstances; that it has a tendency to sup- iiitiinaU^ friends, c-siTcinlly churches and mlnis- 
]H>rt tile mmd, and keep it in u happy fnijiie; for- ters; when the church is in a stiite of unusual 
lilies us against the temptations of the vxorld; dendness and barrenness; when mimslers a^'e 
elevates our atfeetitins to tiod ; directs the miml sick, or taken aw'ay by death ; in times of public 
into a siiiritual chunnel ; and has a tendency to cjiliimily and di'.trcss, &c. i^tated meetings tor* 
excito trust aiul dc|>eiidence on Ihxine Provi- social prayer are such as are held weekly in Sitirii.. 
dcnce. — 2. Secret or closet prayer is another kind places xvhich haxe a sjHTiaJ n-gard to the state 
ot prayer to which wt should attend. ^ It has its of the nation and churches : rnis.sionary jiniyer- 
iiaiiie trom the manner in which Christ rccom- meetings for the sprcail of the (aosjiel : weekly 
inendtHl it. Matt. vi. 0. He lAinsclf set us an meetings held in most of the congregation winch 
example of it, Luke vi. 12 ; ami it has been the have a more |jartk*ular reference to their own 
practice ot llie saints in every age, Gen. xxviii. churches^ inini.sters, the sick, feeble, and weak of 

Dan. vi. 10; Acts x. 9. P here arc some the flock. Christians arc greatly oncoumged t 3 ' 
(Xlri^ulnr occasions xvhen this duty may he, prac- this kind of prayer from the considtTation of the 
(i|odlu advantage, us when we are entering into promise, Matt, xxiii. 20; the Ixmolit of muttal • 
anv imiHirtauf situation; undertaking any thing supplkutions ; from the example of the most eini- 
Ot cunsi'queiico i betore we go info the world; nent pnuiitive saints, Mai. iii. IG; Acts xii. 12; 
iK>4 
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the answers given to prayer, Acts xii. 1 — 13 ; 
Josh. X. ; Isa. xxxvii. &c. and the signal blessing 

• they are to the chimihc-*, Phil. i. 19 ; 2 ( ’or. i. 11. 
These meeting should Ik* attended with regn- 
laritv ; those ^vno engage should study simplicity, 
brevity, Scripture language, R(*riousness of spirit, 
and every thing that has a tendency to edifica- 
tion. We now come, lastly, to take notice of 
public 'prayer, or that in which the whole congre- 
gation IS engaged, either in rejMMting u sot form, 
or acquiescing with the praver of the minister 
who leads their devotions. Tins is lioth an an- 
cient and imiNirtant part of religious exercise fit 
was a part*of the futriarchal worshi|>, (fen. iv. 
5b; it was also carried on by the Jews, Kx»h 1. 
Xxii^dS: Luke i. 10. It was a part of the tem- 
ple service, Isa. Ivi. 7; 1 Kings \iii. 59. .lesus 
Chri.st recommended it both by his example an<l 
instruction, Matt. x\iii, 30; Luke iv. ItJ. 'I'he 
’disciples also atti'iided to it, Acts ii. 41, 13; and 
the Scriptures in ni.inv places countenance it, 
Exod. XX. 31; Psal. Win. 1, 3; Ixx.xiv. 11 ; xxvii 
4. F\)r the nutnri*, necessity, placj-, time, and 
attendaiiee on piihlic worship, S4*e Wousnie. 

IV. (tf the matlrr of' prayer . — “ It is neees- 
sary,” flav*> l)r. Watt-^, “to I'lirMish ourselves with 
projK'r matter, tint we may be able to hold much 
converse with tfiwl; to entertain ourselves and 
others agreeably and dev<iiiilY in worship; to as- 
sist the exereise of onr own grace and (4 hers, hv 
a rich sup|»ly of divine thouglils and desires in 
iraycr, that we may not he foreed to make t<K» 
ong ami indecent [Miises wlnlst we are ^ht- 
forijiing that duty; nor break oil* abruptly as 
siK)n as we have iH-guii for want of mailer; 
nor pour out ahundaiicc ot words to dress up 
narrow and scanty smise, for want of variety 
of devout thoughts. — 1. Wc should labour nfU'r 
a large aeqiiamtance vvitli all tilings that be- 
long to religion; for there is nothing that relates 
to religion but may }»roperlv make some part of 
the mutter of our pri>er. A great aeapiiuntance 
with Go<l in bis nature, |MTb*< iions, works, and 
word; an intimate nequamlance with ourselves, 
and n lively sense of onr own frames, wants, sor- 
rows, and joys, will supply us with aburidiuil fur- 
tiilure. \Ve shoukl also be waU’bful observers 
of tlio dealings of God with us in every ordi- 
nance, and in every providence. Wc slmuld 
observe the working of onr heart towards (iikI, 
or towards the creature, ainl ofti'U examine onr 
tein|K'r and our life, Iwtii in onr natural, onr civil, 
and religious aetions. For Ibis purpose, as well 
as ujxm many other aecAUiiils, it will 1 m' of great 
advantage to keep by us in wnling some of the 
moat remarkable providiMices of G<xl, arul in- 
stances of bis mercy or anger t4iwards ns, and 
seme of our most nanarkablc carriages Urwanls 
him, whether sins, or duties, or the exercises of 
grace. — 3. We shoukl not content oui selves 
.anendy with genenils; but if w»‘ wish to l«c fur- 
"tlisheil with lar^»*r supplies of matter, we must 
descend to |Kirticulars in our confessions, jieli- 
tions, and thanksjjivings. We slioiild enU*r into 
a portiriilar corisidcralirm of the altnbutes, ilw 
glories, the graces, and the relations of God. We 
should express our sins, our wants, aru?oiir sor- 
rows, wdth a (larticulaf sense of the mournful cir- 
ciminUmces that attend them : it will enlarge our 

• heiiits wifli prayer and humiliation, if we cKinft'ss 
tl}o aggravations tliat increase the guilt Cif our 
nosi viz., ’ wlicth^ (hey have be€n committed 
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against knowledge, against the waminga of oon* 
science, &c. it will furnish us with larfft* mat- 
ter, if we run over the exalting and heightening 
<*ircumstunces of onr mercie.s and comforts, viz., 
that they are gnjit, and spiritual, and eternal, as 
well ns temjH»rnT. Oiir }H'titions and thanksgiv- 
ings, in a M}Kviul manner, shoiiM auitiHl to tho 
place and rirciimstanccH of onrselvi*s, and thoaff 
that we prav with, and those that vve )iniy for. — 
3. It is very proper, at Holemn stNisonaof vvorhhi(l, 
to read some part of tin* word of ( iod, or soiuo 
spiritual treatise written by holy men ; or tj^eon- 
veisc with fellow (’bristians about diving things, 
or to Kp<'iid some time in n-collcetion or medita- 
tion of things that bt'limg to n*ligi(gi ; this will 
not only supjdv us with divine matter, but will 
composi' our thoughts to a solemnity. Just Uiforo 
we eiig;ige in lint work, wo aliowld Ik* iilisent a 
Jittle from the worM, firat our spirits nmy Iv freer 
for e«mvor.#’ with (iod. — l. If we find our heufts, 
after all, very ^'iirreii, and bardlv km»\v bow to 
frame a praver befon* (hnl of ourselves, it baa 
Ik cii (*ft«‘n times useful to lakt* a Ixsik in onr hand, 
wherein are eoiitained some spirit nal meditations 
in a iK'litionary Ibrm, some devout relleetions, or 
l•\^e^lent pfilterns of prayer; and, above all, tho 
Hsalms of I )av ul, some of the prophecies of Isaiah, 
some ebaptiTs in tlu‘ ( jos|K’ls, 4)r any of the Fq>is- 
lles. 'riiuswe irmv lilt up onr hearts to GikI in wv 
iTeljneetinling as the Verses or paragraphs we renil 
an* suited to tlieease of mir own S4)uls. This many 
(‘bristiaiiH havi* e.\perieri<a‘d as a very agreeiiblo 
ladp, and ol great advantagf’ in their secret re- 
tirement. — .5. We must lutl tliink it absolutely 
lusv.ssarv to pisist upon all the parts of prayer in 
every adiiress to God ; (bough iti our stated and 
solemn pAvers there are but few of fliem that 
can Ik‘ well lell out. What we omit at one lime, 
•we inav, |H‘rh>ip8, pursue at another with more 
lively utiei tion. But let us be sure to insist inont 
UjMMi lliotw* tilings which are vvarmeHl in our 
hearts, esp^ iallv in wK’ret, We shtrubl li*l ihoHo 
parts of praver have, the largest share in the jK*r- 
iiirmanee lor which onr spiiit is best prepared, 
whether if he aflomlion, [letitioii, eonlcHsion, or 
thanksgiving. — (>. We hliould suit the matter of 
our pravers to the special (Hvnsion of eae.h parti- 
cular duly, tolheeircumstaneesof thelime, place, 
and jiersons with and lor whom wt pray. Thia 
willThrcct us to the chou e of prop^T thouohtb and 
Inngnage lor every part cif finiyer. — 7. Wi* should 
not ath-tt to pray long for the hake of length, or 
to stretch out our milU r by labour and toil of 
thought, Im vonil the furniture (,.* our own spirit. 
Soiiietnneh a |M*rHoii is lielniyefl by an ufleetatioii 
of long prayers into ernde, raih, and unM'emly 
eX|»rrKsii»ns : vve are t»*nipted hereby to tautolo- 
gies, to say th<* same thing over anJ over again. 
Wc are in dangoT of tiring those lhaf join with 
us. We exceed the season that ifl alloted for uh 
in riijyer, rsfa-eially when otliers arc to succeed 
in tlic simie work.” 

V. Of Ike, luelhud of prayer.^*' MeltuKl," 
continues l>r. Watts, “is nerehnary to guide our 
thoughts, to regfllatc our expres.skms, and disposo 
of the several parts of praver in siah an onler, 
ns is most easy to Ik* underst«KxJ by tliose tlint 
join with us, and iiuhit proper to excite uit^inntn-, 
lain our own devotion and theirn. This will be 
of u-si* to wcure iifi from iKinfn.sion, prevent rcj»e» 
ijlums, and guard us against roving digretwioiig^ 
The general rules of lucthixl in prayt;r ^rcth^aQ 
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fhrofli— 1. Let the general and the particular 
headH in praver be well distingiiishecl, and ubu- 
ftlly let generals Ik* mentioned first, and particiH 
lurs follow. — '2. Let things of the same kind, for 
the most f>art, be ])ut togethe|. in prayer. We 
nhould not run from one part to another by starts, 
and sudden wild thoughts, and then return often 
'to the same ()art again, going baekwani ami for- 
ward in ronfuhion : this Iw’wilders the mind oi 
fiiin that prays, ilisgusts our fellow- worshippers, 
and injures their de\olion. — l^et thos«* things, 
in e^'erv part of praver, which arc tlie proj>er ol>- 
jects our judgment, he first mentioned, and 
th«'n those that influence and move our affections; 
not that w'e,shoiiid follo\’l^sueh a rnannerof pniyer 
RS IS more like pr«‘aehirig, as some irrif.rudentlv 
have done, speaking manv di\iiie truths without 
the form or ,iir of pniNcr^ Yet it must Ik* granted 
that there is no nee»*hsitv of aUvays eonfining oiit- 
Hi^\es to this, or am otlier set mefhfld, no more 
than there h of confining ourseki's to a form in 
praver. Somelimi's (he imnd is so divinely lull 
of one partieul.il- p.irt of prayer, that high e\- 
])ressi)nsnf gratitude, and of devoting ourselves 
to (hid, break out fir«.(. I am jMTsuadetl, lyiw- 
ever, tliat if voiirig ( 'hii*-ti.ins did not give tlii'iri- 
selve.s up to a loose and negligent hahit of speak- 
ing j'very thing that comm’s u|)|K*rmost, hut 
attempted to le.ini ties holy skill by a recollec- 
tion ol the several parts of pr.iver, and projM*rly 
dis|M)Mn<g tlieir iboi'ghts, there would be great 
numbers in our ehiirebes that would arrive at a 
goisl degree of (he gilt of (irayer, and that to the 
great editie.itioii of our churehes, aw well as of 
their own f.imilies.” 

As to rrpvcs},i(m in praj/rr, it may ^ observa*d, 
that though prayer be the jiro^KT work ot the 
heart, vet iii this present state, m secret as well 
as in aiK’ial prayer, tlie language of the liiw is tin 
exeellent aid in this part of worsbij*. Kxpres- 
flions are ust'lul not only to dress our thouglits, 
but soin»’tiii'R*s to form, and shape, a'-l jK*rfeetthe 
ideas iiiid atfeelions ot our minds. 7'bey w*rve 
to avviikeii the holy p-msioiis of the soul, as well 
as to exjiress them. 'J’lu*v tix and engage all our 
jiowcrs 111 religion and vvorsliip; and they serve 
to regulate as well as to increase our devotion. 
The directions to attain a treasure of exjiressions 
are these: — 1. AVe alimild labour after a fresh, 
particular, and lively seii.se of the greatness and 
grace of (t»Kl, arnl of our own wants, and sins, 
iind mercies. The jiasMons of the mind, when 
they are nioveil, do mightily help the tongue; 
they give a natural eloquence to those who know 
not any rules of art, and they almost constrain 
the dumb to sjieak. There is a remarkable in- 
stance of this in ancient history. When Atvs, 
the son of ( ‘ropsus the king, who was dumb from 
his eliildhoiHl, saw his father ready to he slain, 
the violence of his jnission broke llk^lKHuls where- 
with his tongue vv.is tied, and ho crietl out to save 
him. Ij<'t our spiritual senses In- always awake 
nnd lively, then wonls will follow in a greater or 
less degn*c. — 2. We should treasure up such ex- 
pressions, repecially as we read in Scripture, and 
such as we have lound in other Inxiks of ilevo- 
tion, or such as we have heanl fellow-Christians 
make use of, whereby our own hearts have been 
soQstlvIy movinl and waniuil. — 3. We should lx? 
always ready to ftijage it* holy conference, and 
divuic discourse, 'nii's will teach us to siieak of 
the thiiigB of Qod. It should be our practice te 
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recollect and talk over with one anothw the *pt- 
mons we have heanl, the books of divinity we 
have lK>en conversant with, those parts of the 
word of God we have lately read, and especially 
our own experiences of divine thjngs. Ilcreby 
we shall gain a large treasure of lan^age tc 
clothe our tlioujjhts and affections. — 4. We should 
iiray for the gift of utterance, and s»*ek the bless- 
ing’ of the Sjarit of Goil upon the um» of proper 
means to obtain a treasure of expressions for 
prayer; for the wise man tells us, that “the pre» 
paration of the heart in man, and the on.sw'er of 
tlie tongue, is from the Lord,” f*rov. xvi. L The 
rules about the choice and u.se of proper fTprcff- 
sioTL^ are these : 1. We should eluH'se ^hose ex- 
j)re.s.Mions that lie.st suit our meaning, tlif*^ most 
exactlv answer the idt*as of onr mind, and that 
are fitted to our sense and apprehension of 
things. — 2. We should use* such a wav of speak- 
ing as rnav he most natural and easy to he under- 
stood, and most agreeable to those that join with 
iH. We should avoid all foreign and uncommon 
word.s: all tluwe expressions which are too phi- 
losophical, nnd thosi* which savour ton much of 
mystical divinitv; all dark metajihors, or exjires- 
si<* that are used only by some particular violent 
p i V -men. Wo should likewise avoid length and 
ol>-.-uritv in our w’ntenees, and in the placing of 
our words; and not interline our exjvressions with 
too many jiarentheses, which cloud nnd entangle 
tho sense, — 3. Our language should he grave and 
dei ent, which is a medium between magnificence 
and meaiiiiegs : we should avoid all glittering lan- 
guage and all’erted style. An excessive fondness 
of elegane.e and finery of si vie in pnyer iliscovrrs 
the same jiride and vanitv of mind, as an affec- 
tion to many jewels and (jnc apparel in the house 
of (mxI : it heirays us into a neglect of our liearts, 
and of exjieriinental relighm, l>v an aflirtation tc 
i make the nicest sjK*prh, and say the finest things 
we ran, instead of sincere devotion, nnd praying 
111 the spirit, (^ii the other li.md, ue should 
avoid mean and coarse, and tivo f.imih.ir expres- 
sions; such us excite any cimtemptihle or ridicu- 
lous i(lea*>; such us rai^e .my inqiroj)eT or irri’verent 
thoughts in the mind, or base and imjaire imagi's, 
for these much injure the devotion of our fcllow- 
wonjhipjiers. — 4. We .should seek after those ways 
of expression that are j)nlhetieal; such as denote 
the fervency of alVectioii, and carry life nnd spirit 
with them ; such as may awaken and exercise our 
love, our hoiK*, our holy joy, our sorrow*, our fear, 
and our faith, as w’cll as express the activity of 
those*, graces. This is the way to raise, assist, and 
maintain devotion. We should, therefore, avoid 
such a sort of style as liwiks more like preaching, 
which suvme persons that aflret lorip privers have 
been guilty of to a great degree ; ^tnev have l»^n 
speaking to the jicople rather than spealting toGod: 
tfiey have waindered away from cWl to speak to 
men ; but this is ijuite ronlrary tiv the nature df 
prayer, for prayer is our own addrei^ to God, and 
|K)uriBg out our hearts lK*fore him w ith warm ami 
proper affections. — 5. We should not always con- 
fine ourselves to one sot form of words tp‘ express 
any particular request ; nor lake too much |tains 
to avokf an expression mendy K'causc; we used 
it in jmiyer heretofore. We need not' I k* over 
fond of a nice unifiirmily of words, nor of jicj- 
pctual diversity of pxjirt'ssioii in cvei^' prayer: it 
IS best to ke^ the middle between these two ex- 
tremes. The imitation of those Cbristiaus and 
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minUtcn that have the Wst will be on ex- 
eellciit direction in this as v^ell as ii) the loriner 
cases. 

As to the, vour. in prayer ; in the first place, 
our words should be all prunounceil distinct, and 
ought not to Re made shorter by cutting olV the 
last syllable, nor longer by the addition of hems 
and o’s, of long breaths, atlecteil groiinings, and 
useless Goiimls, &c. — 2. lOxery^ sentence should 
be s{H)keii loud enough to be heard, Net none so 
loud as to aifriglit or ollcnd the ear. Some |R*r- 
sons have got a hahit of Ix'ginning tlu'ir prayers, 
and even ujKm the most eoinmoii fninily ik’Ai- 
siuns, so loud as to startle the eoinpany ; others 
begin so low m a large aKsembly, that it looks 
like g^'cret worslii}), and as though tliey forbid 
those that are prest'iit to join with them. Hotli 
these extremes are to be avoided by prudence and { 
moderation. — 3. We should observe a due mi*- 1 
Ouiui lK‘tweeii excessive swiihiess and slowness j 
of speech, for Uali are laultv in their kind. If we 
are too swifl, onr words will Ik* hurried on, and 
be mingled in confusion; if we are 1 «k) slow, this 
will be tin'some to the hearers, and will makothe 
Worship apjK'ar lieavy and dull. 

“ As UigC'^ture in praver. all indecencies should 
lie avoided. J^rostrufioii iiiay be sometimes nsetl 
in secret prayer, under a deep and uncoiitmon 
aeiiKC of sill, hut knrvhnu^ i.s the ino.4 frequent 
posture; ami nature seems (o dietule and lead us 
to It as an expression of humilitv, ol‘ a sense of 
our wants, a hiijiplication Itir mercy, and adora- 
tion oi and dc|H'iidciice on I lim beiuic whom we 
kneel. 

Stand in pr ^ jhisture not unfit, for this wor- 
ehip, especially in places wlii're we have not con- 
Nenieney tor the humbler gchitir's* but i^iftivgy 
or other po.sturesol rc.st and la/.iness, oii^^iit not 
to be indulged, unless iierson-^are ngeil or iiiliriii, 
or the work ol praMT lx* drawn out so long as t<i 
make It tiouhlesoiiie to huiiMii iiatiiri' to niaiiitain 
iLsell always in one posture. 'The ke.<ul should 
be kept lor llic mo-1 part without motion: the 
whole visage *, 110111(1 lie eomiiosisl to gravity and 
bvilemnit). 'I'he nji should Ik* kept from roving, 
uiid some think it hest to keep the eyes closed. 
The lifting up nf the haiuL is a very natural 
expression of our seeking help from Cjiixl. As to 
other parts of the hiwly, there is little need of di- 
rection. In secret devotion, sighs and groans may 
Ik* allovvj-d; hut in puhhe these things should U.* 
less indulged. If we use our.*K*lves to various 
motions, or iioi^e mnde Uy'tlie hands or feel, or 
any other parU, it will tempt others to think that 
our minds are not very intensely engaged ; or, at 
least, it\vill apjiear so familiar and irreverent, as 
wc would iio^willmgiy Im* guilty of in the pro- 
oOlice oi our su]Jt*norH here on earth. 

VI. As tojnrms of prayer. We find this has 
been a matter of controveniy among divines and 
•Shrisliaiis, whether such ought to lie uw'il, or 
whether extern isjre prayers are not to lie prefer- 
red We shall stale the arguments on Ixitb 
ndes. Those who are advocates for form.**, 
obs<*rv<^ that it jirevents absurd, extravagant, or 
impious addresses to God, as well as thp confu- . 
aion of externjionirY prayer ; that forms were j 
used under the Old Testament disiN'naation ; 
and, in proof* thereof^ cite Numh. vi. 24, 20;. x. 
*33^ 30. On the other aide, it is answcrc^ that 
it.ia neither reasonable nor scrifitupd hi look for 
Uic patterri of Christiai) worship in the Mosaic 
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dis]icnBation, which, w'ilh oJl its rites and cero. 
Inonies, is abrogated ond done uw«y; tliat 
•though forms may lie of use to chii(ln*ii, tiuii 
such as are very ignorant, yet rcstiietion to 
forms, either in public or private, diH's not seem 
Hcri|itiiral or kiwnil. If we look to the authority 
and exanqile of ('hrist ond his apostles, every 
thing is in favour of ^'.vtempore prayer. Thf^ 
Lord’s prayer, it is ob8ervi*il, was not given to lie 

0 set form, e.vclubive of extem|K>rnrv prayer. Sea 
Lokii’s IhiAvr.u. It is furllier urgned, that a 
form cnimpK the desires; inverts the true order 
of prayer, making our words to regulate* our ^ 
desires, ]nsl(*ad of our desires reguuitffig our 
words ; has a tendency to make us Ij^^rmal ; can- 
not Ik* suited to every one’s cn.se; that it kxiks aa 

i if W'o were not in reality convinced ofour waiitS) 
u'heii we want a form to express them; and, 
finally, in aii.svvi*r to thi^lvvo first arguments, that 
It is HeldoiH the ease that tiiose who are trtrfy 
I sensible of their coridilioii, and pray extempore, 

I do it ill an impiou.s and extravagant manner; 
and if any who have the gill of prayer really 
do so, and run into the extreme ol enthusiasm, 

* yet tins is not the case with the gcniTiility, since 
iin#i!iprejudiced nttention to those who [iruy ex- 
leunM)re invisl convince ns, that, if their prayera 
Ik* Hot so elegantly composed ns that of a set 
form, tliev an* more appropriate, and delivered 
with more energ> nnd ieeling. 

V^ll. 7Vtf' ejjitacy of put ye r. It has U’en ob- 
jected, that, “if what we retjuest 1 h* lit for ns, wc 
shall have il without ]>rHViiig; if it In* not fit for 
U.S, we cannot oUam it by praying.” i»iit it is 
answered, tliid it may Is* agreeable to jH-rfeel wia- 
doiu to grant that to our prayers which it would 
mvt have lU en agreeable to the same wisdom to 
have given us without praviiig for. Hut what 
•virtue, you will ask, is there m prayer, which 
should make a favour conM^frut with wisdom, 
which would not have been so without it '? 'To 
this question which contaiiiH the wl/ftle diHiciilly 
HlU'iiding the buhject, the lollowmg jiossihilitica 
are ollcnd m reply: 1. A favour grant(*d to 
prayer, may he more apt on that very Heeoimt to 
imMluce a g^xxl eflect iijxm the perwjii obliged. — 
It may hold in the divine hou ilv, what experk 
eiuv has laiM'd into a proverb in the collation of 
limn^m iM-nefits, that what is obtained without 
asking, is ollcntirnes received wiilioiif grutiiiidc. 
2. It iiiav he consihteiit with the iviFdom of the 
Deity to withhold his favoiirK (ill they he asked 
for, ub an exjs'dient to eiii'ouragc* devotion in his 
rational creation, in order thcrchj t-o keej) uj) mid 
circulate u kiiowdedge and si nse of their di-ys’ii- 
deney on him. — '.k .Hraver has a natural tendency 
to amend tlie jietilioner him-a-lf; it c>uiii|h»h«*h the 
mind, liumhles us under a eonviclion of what we 
ore, and under the. gracious influence of flie 
Divine Spirit aHsimilalcH us into the divine image. 
Ijet it suifiei*, Iherelore, to say, tliat, though wo 
are r 4 »rtaiu that God cannot be. o|s*raU'd on, or 
moved, as a icUow-crcalure may, lliat tliougli wc 
eaimol inform of any thing lie dtK-s not 

know, nor add any thing to hi« e'sHential and 
gloriou-s perfections, by any services ofonrs; vet 
we ahould remenilier that he lias afipomtiyl tliia 
as a mean to actoinplish nn end ; that fie hua 
mmmaiidod us to engage in this iiri|Jortaiit duly, 

1 Thess. V. 17; that be has promised bis Spirit 
to as-sist Ufl in it, Rom. viii, 2l>; that the BiWe 
abounds with umticrous answujb to prayer; and 
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that the promise still rrlatos to all who pray, iha^ 
aiiuwerH hImII Ik* given, Miitt. vii. 7; l*sal. I. 15 ; 
I.ukp xviii. 1, ; Phil. iv. 7 ; Jami's v. Hi.' 

Wdki nj9, Jfrnvj/^ filts on r*i ui/(‘r ; "t^jwnsend'a 

yme SertnuriN (.)} Pvnyer ; Pale t/s Moral Phil. 
vol. ii. p. HI; Sfvdcttl and Pastor^ 

]) :^7 ; iVulhit^ton'.i Pel. tif Sal. p, PJl ; //, 
^lorf, on J'Jduration, rh. i vdI. ii,; liarroir's 
vol. i. Mor. (1; Smifli'ti Sy,str7n of Piayrr; 

Si rmon on J'ainili/ Prliiriun'. 

PPr,AdII’’R, otic wild (liscour-ic'^ ptihliclv 
on icligious suhjects. See niheleh Dm r.AMATio\, 
Ei.tAiei N( K, Mild Si ii.mon. 

PR EA( '1I1N(t m ilip <ris<-(itirMiM(j j)uhli(*lv on 
any rehgiiuw suh)eet. it is iiiipo^.si|»ie, in‘ the 
coiupHKS ol tins work, to give ii eoinjdete hi.storv 
of lliis urtiele t’ro.n the hegiimiiig tlown to the 
pre'scnt <lav. This imi'.t he eiiiisidrred sis a 
desKleratiiin in theiilugiejii learning, Mr, Hohin-.j 
HOI., Ill Ills second Atiliiine oi ( ‘laiKle'sS 'ss;u , has 
prelixeil II hrief dis^erlalion on this Mih|eet, an 
aliridgernent of which we hIhiII here insert with 
u lew oeiMsiniial alteralions. 

From the sacred ns-oids we learn, that, when 
men iH'g.in Ui associate lor the purpo-ni* of w'or- 
sliipping the Deity, Knoch |ao|ila>,ied, .RideVl, 
lit. We have a vers siioil aceount ol tins pr*)- 
phet and his doctrine; tniongh, ho\\e\er, to con - 
\ince ns that he I night the jirineipid truths ot" 
natural and re\cal«d n'ligioii (.\>nM<‘lion oi sin 
was in Ins d(H’tiine, and (Miiinmnum with (iod 
was exenipliheil in Ins conduct, (Jen. x. 2^1; 
llcl). XI. 5, (i, Fiofii the da\sot Knoeh to the 
lime ol’ M»»ses, eiudi pat/iarcli wca^Inpped (iod 
with his ianiilv ; prt»l»ahlv s(veral •isseinhled at 
new moons, and alternately r istuicted the whole 
<'i)m[)any. — Noah, it is said, was a jnnnfu'r ot 
righteousness, l’(>t. ii. 1 IVt. in. If), ‘JO. 
Almiham coininandi'd his household after him 
to keep the way ol tlie Fowl, and to do jiistiee 
iind>udginent, (leii xmii P); aial .Taeoh’ w hen 
Ins hoUHi' lulled h) idolotrx, remoiistrvled against 
it, and c.xhorted them and all that were with him 
l^> put aw. IV stiange gt)d-*, and to go up witli 
him to Rethel, (ieii. \. \ \\x.‘2, H. Alelchi/edee 
Ills.), we max coii‘-ider as the lather, the prince, 
iiiid the priest of liis jM'ople, [luhlishing the glad 
tidings ol peace and .salxatiori, Cien. xxiii. ; 
Heh. vii. 

Moses was a mo.st emiiimt prophet and 
preacher, raisi>d up hy the aullioritx ol (Jod, and 
hV whom. It is saiil, runic the /(nr,\lohn t. 17. — 
'I’liis great man luul much at heart the promul- 
gation of his (liK’trine; he directi'il it to In' iri- 
KTibed on pillars, to In* transcriln'd in hooks, 
and to he taught Inith in pulilic and prix-ate hv 
w’.ird ot mouth. Dent, xxxiii. S ; xi. i); xx\i. 10 ; 
xvii. 18; Numb. v. j:i; Deut. ix. 9. Himself 
sol the example of each ; and hoxv he and Aaron 
ficnnnni/ed, xxe may see hv several parts of his 
writings. The first discourse xvns heard with 
mifound rexenmcc and attention ; the last wnia 
loth uttered and receixed m raptures, Exod. ix\ 
31 ; Deut. xxxiii. 7, 8. Public [uvachiiigdoes not 
Hppt*nr under his tYonomy to have lv« n altachfxl 
to the priesthood: priests were not ofiicially 
preachers ; and xve haxe inmimerahle instanced 
ot discourses delivered in religious asseml.lies by 
men of other tribes besides that of Levi; Psal. 
Ixviii. 11. Joshua was an Ephraimite; but being 
full of the spirit of wisdom, he gathered the 
tribcB to Shecnern, and harangxied the (leople of 
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God, Deut. ixxiv. 9; Josh, xxxiv. Solomon 
xvas a jjrince of the house of Jiid.di, An:os, a 
herdsiiiuri of Tekoa; xet IhiIIi were jin achera, 
and one at least was a prophet, 1 Kings ii. ; 
Amos xii. M, If). When the ignpraiit notions 
of Pagans, the vires (*f their practice, and the 
idolalrx of their pretended worship, were in .some 
sad jMTioils incorfKimted into the Jewir^h religion 
bv the princes of lh.it niiiion, the pnipliets and 
iill the seers protested against this apo>taey, and 
they xvere jierseenled lor so d.iing. yhemaiah 
preached to Relmhoam, the priiues, und all the 
|ieop!e, at Jerusalem, J i ‘hron. xii 5 Azarioh 
and natiaiii pn*aehrd to Asa and hi-, army, 
i! < Hiron, XV. l,t\c; xxi. 7. Miealah to Ahab. 
Some of them ojiened schoids, er hniiM's *f in- 
struction, and there to their diselpk they taught 
the pure religion of Mo^-es. At Naiofh, in the 
subur})s of Iliim.di, there w.iw one, xxhere Samuel 
dwelt; there xvas another at .leiielio, and o third 
at Ih'tliel, to winch F.lii.di and Elidi.i ollcn re- 
sorfe.l. 'J'Jiilher the jicoplc went on suhhath 
d.ixs and at new moons, ami received public les- 
sons of pietx ami moralitv, 1 S.im. \ix. IH; 
J Ki "s 11 . 3, .5; i\ ‘J, 3. Through all this 
pen here was ji dism.il corifu''ioii ol the useful 
orihi .'iicc of public preaching. Sometiiiirs they 
had no open xisioii, and the woid of the Lord 
was precious or sc, nee ‘ tin people lieaicl it only 
now and llieii. At other time.'< ihex xx»*ie h'lt 
without a teaching p'ru'st ; ami without l.ixv, — 
And, at other siM-ons ag.iin, itinerants, both 
pi luces, priests, ami Leviti s, xx eie sent through 
all the eonntrx to carrx the Ik)*.!. ol’ the law, and 
to tiMch in lh(‘ eilies. In a xxonl, )>re.iehing 
tlouiished xxheii pure v» ligion grew ; and when 
the la's! decayed, the first w.is sni>pre^sed Mosefl 
had not appToj»riated pn aehing to an\ order ol 
men ; persons, plai'cs, imu's, and manners, were 
all left open and ilisC'i lion.il. Manx of the dis- 
courses xvere presehcil in (amps and courts, in 
streets, schools, eilies, and xilhigcs, soinetiiiK'S 
xviih great romposiire and coolnc'^s, at other time^ 
xxilh vehement action ami rapturous energy; 
sometimes in a ])l.iiri hhmt stxli*, at other liu.cH 
ill all the iiiiigiiitieeiit pomp of Eastern allegory, 
t >11 some oceasionsj the pnachers iiupeared in 
public with visible signs, with implements of 
w'ar, y<»Kes of slax’erv, or something adapted to 
their subjc'^t. Tliex gave lectures on these, held 
them up to view, girded thi'in on, broke them in 
pirn*);., rent their garinenls, rolled in the dust, 
and eiuleaxoured, by all the method- they could 
devise agreeably to the customs of their countrx^, 
to im[)ress the minds of their auditors with the 
nature and iiiijsirtanee of their (UK'trines. These 
men were highly esteemed hv the Finns part of 
the nation ; and princes thuiighl proper to kecji 
seers and others, who were scrilx's, xxho mad and 
ex|)ounded the law', ‘2 Chron. xxxix. J9, 30; 
XXXV. 15. Hence false projiheN, had men who^ 
found it worth while to ulfcet to be good, crowd-* 
cd the courts of princes. JczaIh'!, an idolatress, 
had four hundreil prophets of Haul ; and Ahab, 
a preteiuhxl worahi)»i)er of Jehovah, had as^niany 
prt'lendeij prophets of his own jirofesbion, 2 Chr 
XX ill. 5. 

When the Jews were carried coptine into 
Hahyion, the prophets who were with them incul- 
cated Qie pruciples of religion, and'endeavoured ‘ 
to possess thejr minds with an aversion to idol&- 
try ; and to the success of preaching we may 
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ttttnhutc the ri*-con version of the Jews to the Iv?- 
lief and worship of one God: a conversion that i 
n.»maiiis to this day. The Jews have since fallen 
into horrid criinos; but they ha\e ncNcr since* 
this period laj^stni itilo idolatry. Host'a, *Jd and 3d 
chapter, KzAiiel, *3il, 3<1, and 4th cliapter. 'riiere 
were not wtinlin", however, imillitiidi*s of false 
jirophets anionfr them, wlioae characters are strik- 
ingly delineated by the true prophets, and which 
the reader may siv. in the I3th chuptt'rof Ezt‘- 
kiel, r>(Jth Isaiah, ‘2ild Jeremiah, Wlien the 
H'venty years of the captivity were expired, tlie 
good prophets and preaeliers, ’/eriibbalM'l, Josliiia, 
Ha;rirai, and otluTs, liaviiijr conlidenre in the 
Word of Go<l, nn<i asjaring after their naiunil, 
ci\i^ *and relijrious rijjhts, eiub'avoured by all 
means to extricate themselves and their country- 
men from that nH)rtif\iii^ statu into winch the 
crimes of their ancestors had brought them. 
.The*y w^ept, faste«l, prayed, preached, proplu‘.iie<l,- 
and nt length prevailed. The chief iiislrunients 
were Nehemiah an 1 Ezra : the first was frovemor, 
and remrmed tluar civil state; the last was a 
oerilie of the law of the (xod of Iwsiven, and ad- 
dress4*d himself to ecclc^astical irialliTN, in ulih h 
he rendered the noblest service l<i his e<iuntry, and 
to all posterity. 1 le Ci>llecte<l and otilale.l loann- 
fcripts <»f (he saerod writin<;s, and arrun^jiMl and 
published the holy canon in its present form. 'I’o 
ihi.s he added a M'eoiid werk as nen'ssarv as (he 
former: lie revixi'd and new modelled jmblic 
fjreaeliimjf, and exemplified his plan in Ins (ovn 
person. The Jews had almost lost in the Kevciity 
yo.irs’ raptiMtv their orioinul laiienaire: that was 
now become lie.nl ; and they souk^i'a jarjron made 
iij) of their own lanixuage jiinl Hint of the tMial- 
deaiis and other ii.itioiis with xxhom they had 
Ih'i'ii eoiifouniksl, J-'ormerlv jireaeliers h.ol only 
cvjdained subjects; now tliev were oblho’d lo 
explain words; words which, in the sacred <as|e, 
were iMVome oh.soleb', eipiivtjcal, or dead. 1 louses 
were now opened, not for c-eremoiiiul worship, as 
sacrificin'', for tins \\asconfme<l to the temjile; 
but for mor.d obedience, as praviiijr, preaclinif', 
reading the l.iw', divine worship, lUi!! stK'ial duties, 
Thes4’ hoiisPM were called SMiajio^ues : the jK'oplu 
repaired thither nmrniiij^ and eveiiiiijr f«>r prayer, 
and on sahhaths and festivals the law was reaii 
and expoundixl to t^;em. We have a short hnf 
Ix’autiful description of the nuinner of Ezra’s first 
preaching, Nehem. viii. IJj)wanls of fifty thou- 
sand peojile assembled in a street, or laroesijuare, 
near thu Watergate. It was early in the moni- 
iiif; of a sabh.ilh <lay. A pul]>il of vvihsI, in the 
fa.shion of a small tower, was }d.aee<l there on 
purlHJso for tlic preacher; and this turret w'as 
»up|M)rtetk by a scaflold, or temjnniry j'allery, 
where, in a win!» on the riijht hand of the pulpit, 
sat six of the principal preachers ; and in another, 
on the l♦‘f^, seven. ThirU’cii other principal 
teachers, and mftny I.iOvite«i, were pn^serit uIikioii 
flcaffolds erected ior the purjiose, alternately to 
officiate. Wlien Ezra aaccndisl the jiuljiil, he 
produe4*d and o|K*ned the book of the law, and 
th# whole congregation instiintly rose up from 
their seats, and sUkkI. ^'hen ho oflered up 
pra^yer and praise to God, the poonie Ixjwing 
thair heads, and worshipping the Lonl with their 
faces to "the ground; and, at the close of the 
prayer, wilti uplil\ed hands, they solemnly pro- 
aounce<], Amen, Amen. 'Ehen, al) standing, 
Ezra,* assisted at times by tb§ Levites. read we 
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law distinctly, the sense, ami caused tliem 
to iinderstntui tlie reading. 'J'he semious deli- 
vered so nfVeeted the hearers, tiuit they wept ex- 
cessively ; and about luxm the fM)rrow ia'canio ew 
exubi’rant and immeasurable, tliat it was thought 
neec.ss;iry by tli# goveriu»r, the ]>n*Heher, and tlie 
Levites, to n^train it. Go your way, saul they ; 
e.it the fat, drink the sweet, *H*nd iKirtions unto 
(hem for whom nothing is prepareA 'J'ho W'itib 
and Inmevoleiit si'iitiinents of these noble souls 
W'ore iinbilH'd by the whole congregation, asitl 
tifly thousand troubled hearts were calmed in a 
moineiit. Home they returned, to eat, lo^lrink, 
to sfMul iKvrtioiiH and to make mirth, becj^iiisi' they 
had iniderstoiHl the werds that were declared 
unto tlunn. I'lato was alive nt (l%s tune, ti'aeli- 
ing dull philobophy to cold acadeinics ; but vvliai 
was he, ami what was Xenophon or Hemos 
llienes, or any of (he IJagan orators, in eonijMirisor 
with the^e men? Erom this jM*rio<l to (hat ol 
the up|H‘aranec of Jesus (’hnst, jniblie nriUch 
ing was universal; sMiagogiies were inultiplierl 
vast mim!>ers attended, and elders and niieri 
were appointed for the pnriio.se of order nm) in 
strnvtioii. 

^ The most celebrated preacher tb:»t arose Indtir* 
(lie apjH‘arance of Jesus ('liriht, was Jiilm tlie 
IhiptiM. Me w.iH c(*mmissioiied from heaven to 
Ih* the harbinger of the MeMKiuh. I le look Eli- 
jah for his intxlel ; and as the times were very 
iniieh like those in whieh (hat prophi'l liv<>d, he 
chose a <l<K*trine and a method v<*ry imieh resi'iiv 
Ming those of (hat venerable man. 1 lis Kiihjects 
wi're few, plain, and iin)H)rtant. His style was 
veheiiieni, imag/'s hold, his deportment soleinn, 
his action*^ eager, and his morals Mriet ; hut tliiii 
bright *norning star gave way to the iilustrioun 
Sun ol llighbrnusness, who now arose on a Uv- 
nighted world. Jesus f 'linsf eerla inly was tlw* 
priiiir of preachers. Who hut can ufltnirc (ho 
simplicity and niri jest y of liis style, the heuviy of 
his images, the alternate^ soft ni'ss ami sevi-rity of 
Ins a<liliPss<’H, the ehowe of his .snffjirls, the groee- 
luliM'ss of his (k'jHirtineiit, anil the indetalig.'dile- 
ncs's of his zeal ? f .et the re.ider charm and solace 
himself in the study and ronlemplatioii of tho 
character, excellency and dignity of this best of 
preachers, as he will find them delineated by tho 
evangelists. 

*'r]ie ajiostleg rxaelly co[iied their divine Mas- 
ter. They fornieii multitudes of religious socie- 
ties, and were ahund.inllv >'iiceesRluI iii their 
labours. They rontineil iheir attention to reli- 
gion, and left the wlioiJs to dih|>iite, and politi- 
cians to intrigue. 'I'lie dcK'lriiies they jircached, 
they supported i-ritirely hv evidence; and neither 
hail nor nquired siieh assist.-mce as human laws 
or worldly isdiryj the elisiuence of the schools, or 
tho U'rror ol arms, the cnarioH of nxmey, or the 
irieks of tradesmen, r^mld afTord tlicm. 

Tlie HifiiHlies iK'irig dead, every thing came to 
jm«s as they had foretold, 'i'he wlioli- f 'liristiari 
system umlorweiil a miserable change ; jm-uehiii^ 
shared the fete of other institiilions, and tlui» 
glory of thfp primitive ehureli was now generally 
degenerateil. Those writers whom we rail tt^ 
Fathers, however held up fo view by sorne as 
models of imitation, do not deserve^ iliat indit*- 
criirunaie praiBi) gserilietl to tliem,^ Christianity, 
it in true, U feund in their writings ; but haw 
widly incorixiraled with Pagan philosophy, and 
Jowfeh allegory ! It must, ino^, ue allowed, that. 
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in ponora!, the minplinity of Christianity was 
Tnaiiitainrd, thnu|[rh iiridor {rnidual decay, during 
the first three centuricH. The next five eenturieti 
produced many pious and excellent preachers 
both in tlio Liiliu and Greek churches, thougli 
the doctrine continued to defjenerlle. 'Phe Greek 
pul[>it was adorned with some eloquent orators, 
mail, bishoj) of f’a'snrcH, John ( dirysoslom, 
jimicher at Antioch, and'aflerwards patriarch 
(as he was called) of ronstautinople, and Gre- 
Nazianzen, whD all flourished in the tourth 
n'liturv, seem to have led the fashion of prcach- 
ini; int*hc Greek church: .leroin and Augustin 
dn1 the fiiirne in the Latin church. For some 
time, jireachirio was conuuon to bi.shops, elders, 
deacons, and private brethn-n, in the prnnitive 
church ; in process, it was rcstraim'd tot lie bishop, 
and to such as he slioiild apjioint 'Phev called 
tlie appointment ordination* and at last attached 
I know' not what idf'as »)! invsierv and pitliu'iice 
to the word, and of dominion to the hishoji who 
pronounced it. When a hishofi or jireacher tra- 
velled, he claimetl no authority to e'.erciM* I lie 
duties ol his function, unless he were invited In 
the chiirelics wliere he ntleiided yaihla* worshij*. 
The first preachers difl'ered much in pulpit action<, 
the ercater jmrt used ver\ moderate and sober 
pesture. They delivered their si'rinons all e\- 
tenqiore, wdiile there were notaries wlu> to<»k 
down vvlvat they said. Sermons in tliose davs 
were all in the vuli’ar tonpue. 'PIic Liri'eks 
preached in Grei'k, the Latins in Latin. They 
did not preach by the ckick, (so to speak) but 
were short or lonj: as they .saw oecasion, tliouph 
nn liour was about the usual time. Sermons 
were Ln'ncrally liotb jireached and hear<rstan<lintr ; 
but sornetimc's both sneaker and auditors* .-.at, es- 
pecially the aped and the infirm. 'Phe fatliers 
were tond of nllenory ; for (Jripeii, that everlast- 
itip alleporizer, liad set them the example Be- 
fore preachinp the ]»reaclu'r usually went into a 
ve.slrv to yiray, ;tinl afterwards to sjw'ak to such 
as came to salute him. He prayed witlfliiseves 
shut in the jailpit 'J’hc first word the jueacher 
ultereil to the people, when lie ascended the jml- 
pit, was, “IVace he with >ou,” or “'Phe grata' 
of our Lord JeMis Fhrist, the Ionc of God, and 
the fellowship of the Holy Ghost, 1 h' wilhyou all 
to whicti tlu3 nKS<'mhl\ at first added, “ A men 
and, in after times they answered, “And w’lth 
thy spirit.” Depenenite, howeter, as these days 
were in comj)aris»>ri with those of the ajHKslIes, 
yet they w'ere goUlen apes in coinparihon with 
the times that followed, when metaphysical 
rt'iisoninps, my.stical tli\inity, yea, Aristotelian 
catopories, and readinp the lives of the saints, 
W'ere substituted in llie nlac 4 i of aeniioiis. ^J'lie 
pu]]>it became a sl.apc, wliere ludicrous priests ob- 
tained the vulgar lauph by the lowest kind of wit, 
espivially at the fi'stivals of ('hristmas and Faster. 

But the plosions Reformation wivsthe otlsprinp 
of pTPachinp, by vvhicli mankind wen^ infonned : 
there was a standard, and the relipuni of the 
times was put to trial by it. The axidity of the 
common Ip read Scrijiture. afid to hear it ' 

exj^iinded, was wonderful ; and the Papists were 
so lully convincwl of the benefit of frt'queiU jnilv 
lic instruction, that they W'ho were justly cmlletl 
vn preaching prelates^ and whose pidpits, to use 
an expression of Latimer, had been belh wUhout 
clappers for many a long year, were obliged for 
aharnc to set up regular pitching again. 
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The church of Rome has producpfl some great 
Ti’eachers since the Refornmtion, hut not equal 
to the ^formed jireachers: and a question natu- 
rally ari.ses here, which it w’ould !h* unpardonable 
to pass over in silence, concerning the singular 
ejVeiloi the preaching of the reformed, which was 
general, national, uiiiversid reformation 

In the darkest times of ^lOfiery there had arisen 
nowand then some famous popular preacherSi 
who had zealously inveighed against the vires of 
their limes, and whose sermons luid ]iro(luced 
siitkli'H and amazing effects on their auditors: 
hut'di tlieae effects had died aw.iv with the 
f»rc.aclicrs who pr^nluccfl them, am! all things had 
gone hack into the old state. Law, learning, 
commerce, society at large, had n<<t het ii pn- 
])rove<l. — Here, a new scene opens; ]»reachers 
arise less |M)pnlar, p«'rliii])s less irulcl.itigalile and 
exeinplarv; their sermons pixxluce less striking 
Immedi.ite eflect« ; and xet tlu ir auditors go 
axvay, and agree by whole milions to reform. 

Jerome Snxoriarola, Jerome Nariii, ( ‘a]astran, 
Gonneete, and many oIIh'Ts, had produced hv 
their sermons gicat immediate cfl’rcts. When 
Gonnci N* preached, the holies lowered their hcad- 
dresst'- .rid comin ttcd quilled caps by hundreilsj 
to the .lines. When TS arm t.niglit the jMipulace 
m Le il, from the puljiith ol Koine, halt the city 
went Innn his sermons, erving along tlie streets, 
Lord 'f./re t/irrei/ NS’ ; ('hr id fiarr merctf 
upon hs ; HO that in only one passion xxeek, two 
thousand crowns’ worth of ro|Ks wire sold to 
make scourges xvitli ; and when lie preached Ih*- 
fore the pope to cardinals and bishops and paint- 
ed the crime of noii-rcsidence in its oxxii colours, 
he frightened thirty or forty bishops who hearil 
him, instantly home to tlieir ilioceM’S. Jn the 
jmlpit of the iiiiixersitv of Ssal.nnanca he induced 
eight hundred students to quit all worldix pros- 
|H'cts of honour, riches, and jdeasures, and to 
iH'come penitents iri dixers monasteries. SoniO 
of this class weri’ niartxrs too. We knoxx the 
I fate of Savonarola, and more mi^ht h«^ aililed r 
j hilt all lamented the momeiitarv duration of llio 
eflecis produced hv their l.ihours. i\arni himself 
Was sr* disgusted with hisoflice, that he renounced 
preaching, and shut himself up in his eell to 
mourn oxer his irreclnimahle contemporaries; for 
bishops xxent hack to court, and rojic-makers lay 
idle again. 

Gur refonners taught all the good doctrines 
xvliieh harl lM*en taught hv these men, and lhe\ 
added txvo or three more; by xvhich they laiil the 
axe to the root of njioslacv, and proiluced general 
information. Instead of apTH^aling to popes, and 
canoiiH, and founderH, niul fathers, they only 
quoted them, and referred tlieir auditors to the 
Holy Scriptures for /ntr. Pope Leo X. did not 
kmm tluH when he told Prierio, who eoinplained 
of Luther’s heresy, Priar Marten had a 
nivs! 'I’hev qlso taught the fieojde what little 
they knew of Christian liberty ; and so led thepi 
into a Wief that they might folkiw their on?;# 
klens in religion, without the consent of a con- 
fessor, a (Uoc4'san, a iKqie, or a council. Tkey 
xvont further, and laid the stress of all religion on 
justifying faith. This obligixl the jx'ople to 
acquainted with Ghrist, the object ol their lai^Ti ; 
and thus tliex were led into the knowdedge of a 
character altogether different from what ihey aaw ' 
in their old guides ; a character which it m im- 
possible to know, &ud not to admire and ututato 
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Tho t)l(l |)a|KiI |K)j)uljir sermons had ^one ofTlikc 
a chariir of ^runpowder, imHiuriii^ only a fright, 

• a bust if, and u black face; but those of the rieirc 
learnimir, us I lie monks callcil ihiMii, were mnall 
hearty seeds, w htrh, Iwiiig sown in the honest 
liearth of the multitude, uiul watered Udth the 
flow ot lieavoii, softly vegetntcfl, and iiiijicreeptiblv 
unfoldiH] b)o>S4Uim and fruits of inostimable value. 

'J'hese emmeiit serMints of (/hiist excelled in 
various talents, both in the )>ul))it and in private. 
Knox iMiiie down like a thundcr-stonn ; t 'aivin 
resembleil a whole d.i\’s set ruin; Hera was a 
showir <d‘ the softe^t <lew. OKI Latimer, iH n 
coarse tin /e gown, tnidgefl albot, his 'resiaiiamt 
hanging ut one end ol Ins leathern girdle, and 
hifi lijwctacics at the otlier, and wiliiout ccrcncniv 
iiislnicteil the |a'Ojilc in rustic style from a hollow 
tree; while the coiirlly I\idlev in satin and fur 
•taught the same principles in the cathedral of the 
metropolis. Oranmer, though u limoroii.s imiii, 
V(»nturevl to give King i leiirv the Kiglitli a i\ew' 
Test.imnit, with the lulu-l, U'/iorrninnirrrs amt 
uctitlfrrri.s (iinl \rill iin/'rr ; while K iio\, who 
said, t/n ic iru.', tifif/iinsc in the 'ph'iisant fare of a 
lady tu affray him, as-^n rod the f| lice n of Seota, 
that, “ Jl there were any spark o\' the Spirit ol 
tjod, \ca, of honest V and wisdom iii her, slu* 
would luit he olleiided with his aiHrming in his 
stTinoiis, that the dixersions of her court were 
(liiibolical crmicK, — evidences ol Jin[)icty or iii- 
KanitN.” These men were nut all accompliaiied 
Hchulars; hut they ifW gave proof enough that 
they were honest, hearty, and disinh'rested in the 
cause of religion. 

All Lurope prodiict^^ great and excellent 
preaeli(‘rs, and soiite ol the more studious and 
sell. lie reduced their art of pulilic preaching to a 
s\steiri, and taught rules of a giHul sermon 
JKstiop Wilkins enumerated, in Kilti, upward* 
of si\t\ who liad written on tiie subject. Several 
ol liieM' are xaliiable trealisi's, full of ediKing in- 
slnictiofis; liiil ail are on a scale too large, and. 
by allcctingto Ire^it ol the i^liole olliee of a miiiiS' 
txT, lea\e tiial eapitul branch, jaiblic preaching, 
nnliiiislied and vague. 

( )nc of the iiiL»sl im|K)rtant articles of pulpit 
scienee, that which gives life and luiergy to ail 
the rest, and without which ull the rest are no- 
tliiiig but a vain |)arjde, is cither neglected or ex- 
ploded in all these trealiscM. It is e.sseritiai to the 
iiiimstnition of the divine word by public jircacli- 
ing, tli.it pr(*achers In* allowed to !brm principieH 
of their own, and that their sernioiis contain tneir 
real sentiments, the fruits of their own intense 
Uiuiiglit and meditation. Preuciiuig cannot Iw 
in a g^iod .state in thost; ivomninnilusi, where the 
ahametui practice of huving and selling inaiiu- 
•scri[>t sermons is carntsf on. Moreover, all the 
animating encouragements that arise from a free, 
unhuissed clioict* of the fasiiile, and from their uii- 
oontaminated, dihintercsteil applause, should Ix) 

* left oiM-ii to stimulate a generous youth to excel. 
Command a man to utter what he has no inch* 
natiou to propagate, and w'hnt he does not even 
beli<#e; tlirr.ateii him, at the same time, with all 
the miseries of life, it he dare to follow his own 
ideas, and to proniulge his own sentiments, and 
\ ou pass a sentence of death on all be says. He 
^o('s declailh ; but all is languid and cold, and he 
lays his'systoiD out as an undertaker does the 

»dea<l. 

Since* the refomiersw we bav^ had multitudes 
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who lane enlereif into their views with disinter* 
'estedness and succe.sH ; uiid, in the present tinieo^ 

^ ls>th ill the church and among dissi'iiters, nsmes 
could Im' mentioned which would do honour to 
any nation ; for (hough there arc too many who 
do not fill up (hit important station with propor- 
tionate piety and talents, yet we hiiM' men who 
are con*«picU(>i]s for their extent of knowledge 
depth ol' experience, (friginality of thoughf, ler- 
venev of Cimsistenev of deportment, and 
great iiselulness in the (‘linslinn chureh. iMffy 
their iiiimlK'i> still U' iiicivawd, and their exer- 
tions in the cause of truth U' eminently rrMSVued 
with the divine blessing! See Jt*ubi 'landr, 

voi. 11. preface; and iMoks recommended uiuKr 
article Mini^Ti u. • 

PKKADvXMlTE, u denomination given to 
the iiihahitHiil.s of the earth, comiaved by Kiiiie 
jK'ople to liave lived tud’orc Adam. 

l.sii;ie ila la ih'rt'viii, in Itif).*), published n b,^iok 
to evince the re.ilitv of IVi'.idiijiiiles, by whii'h lie 
gained a eoiisiiK'rahlc number of proselytes to tlio 
opinion; bill tlie answer ol Dcrnarcls, professor 
of thetilogv at (Ironingcn, |iiil)liHhe(l ibe year fol- 
Kiwing put a stop to its j»rogn‘ss, lliough IV- 
rssm made a reply. 

I! IS systoiii w'as this. The .lews he rails 
Adtimdi'n, and supposes them to have issmal 
from Adam ; and givi's the title l*jiatlav»ilii< to 
I the tfCMtilcs, whom he supposes to have b«-eii a 
longtime heiore Adam, lint this iHiiig eX]treHs|y 
eoiitrarv to tlu* lirst words j)f Cieiiesis, l'cr»'vm 
had recourse* to the fabulous uiitupnlies ol the 
Egyptians ami ( 'liaKK’aiis, and to some iilK* ralv- 
bins, who imagined that Ibere bad been aiiotlier 
world belore that <leseribe(l Mosi'S. lie was 
HpprebeifiK'd by tin* im|Uisition in I'landers, 

I and very ronglilv used, tiamgb in ll»e servi('»(»f 
I (Ik* elauphiii. ihit Ik* iippeakd fnmi their sen- 
i lenci* to Komc, whilln'r he went in tlu* tniu* of 
AK’X.iniler VII. and when’ lie print* d a i* trac- 
tion ol Ills hoiik of Lreadainites. « 

'riie i/Tbnim*nts against tin* J^readamil* h an* 
th*‘se. 'J’Tk* sacred ln.sl*)r\ ol Mom-h rtssiires ns 
thal A<latii and Eve we n* I he first jM-rsoiis tlmt 
were cr**ated on the earth, (jl*n. i. ’Jt) ; ii. 7. < tur 
Saviour f’onfirriK'd this when he said, “I'rointla* 
hegiiimiig *)f tin* ereulion (jisj made IIk'iii, malt* 
aiid»i*’m:ii«‘.” Mark.x.h. It is undeiii.ibK* llail h*.* 
.HjK’aks this *T A*lam and lA**, ln*cause in the 
next verse In* uses the sana* words as those in 
(ien ii. I. “'1'hen‘fnn* shall a man lenv** liis 
liither anil mother, and ele.ive unto liis wife.” 
It is also I’K'iir from I m u. iii. 2(), wlM*ri* it is said, 
thill “Adam e,ilK*d his wife’s n-ame LiVe. iH^ause 
she w;w' the mother of all firiag;” tlial is, she 
WHS the Rouree and r*s»t of all men and woiik ji 
in the world: wlii(*h plainl;^ uitunat**H that thi ni 
was no other woman that was such b mother. 
Finally, Adain is ex(in'ssly culled twice, by tlm 
a|jOHtle IVul, the Jirnt man^ 1 (’or. xv. 4.7, 17. 

PRECEPT, a rule given l»y a HU|K*nor. n di- 
rection or command. ’I’lie prerept^ ol wiignon, 
says Saurin, are. as essential as ihi* doHrirn'k ; 
and religion v^ill as ciTlainly sink, il tin* inoralily 
be subverted, as if the tiieoK»gy be underrnirieJ. 
The doctrines arc onlv pioposed to Us^us the 
ground of our iluty. See l)ocTKl^h. 

PHF.Hl'^S riNARIAiSS, tlKwi} who liolieve 
in iirede*vli nation. Se<* PfiKiiKSTi nation*. 

PREDES'riNA'J’lcrN is the ileoree *d‘(.*o*l 
wherebv he liath for his own glory fore-ordaiuui 
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PREDESTINATION 

t < . 

whfitrvcr ^'omr« to T ho verb pronostinatc 

lA of Latin ()riuinal (pra-ilcstino^) and si^infirs' 
in that loiij:;uc* to ilelila-mto bribn'harul with oiu-’b 
self how one shall act, and, in i*onBi*i|urnce of 
such dclilKTation, to cx)nstilutr, forf-ordnin, and 
pTedetrrinirio, where, when, hoV^, and bv whom 
any thing shall he done, mid to what end it shall 
l^e done. So the tireek word which 

exactly answers to the English word predestinate, 
ainl IS rendered by it, sigmllcs to res(>l\e beforc- 
h&'iid with one'S'Si'lf what bhall be done, and be- 
fore the thing rcsolvcil on is aetuallv eHecU'd ; to 
apiKiiet It to some certain me, and dinct it to 
snnie deUnninate end. 'Thm doctrine has Im'ch 
O ie occasion of considerable disputes an<l contro- 
versies ainonj; divines. On the one siile it has 
Iteen ohbcrvcil, that it is iinpos-iible to reconcile it 
with our ideas of the justice and goiMlness of 
Ciod, that It makes (Jod trr be the author of sin, 
flesjroys moral di^tiiu'tion, and reiuh/«s all our 
<!ll'orts nwless. l*n‘destin.iri.nis deny these eon- 
fli*«|uenees, and endesivour to jirove this doctrine 
from the consideration of the perfections of the 
(h\ine nature, and trorn Scripture teslmion\. If 
his knovvh'dge, s.iy lhe\, he infinite and nii- 
chaiigeahle, lie must ha\e kinovn e\erv thing 
iVoin et«‘rnitv. If we allow tlu' attrihute «>f prr- 
xru'mr^ the ule.i tifa decn e must certainl\ be be- 
lieved also; for how can an action tli.it is really 
Ui eome to [lass be foreseen, if it be not deter- 
mined ? ( lod knew cM'i’v thing from the heifin- 

ning ; hul this ]u‘ could not have known il he had 
not so deteriniiKsl it. It, also, (hhI he infiniteK 
wise, it e.innot heeoneened tli.it he wanild leave 
Uwngs at random, and have no plan, lie is a 
God of order, and this order he observes as stnetlv 
ill the mor.il as m the natural world, <1u>we\er 
Camiused things m.iy appear to us. 'To <-oneeive 
(Ttlierwi.si* of (iod, is to dejrade him, and is an 
insult to Ills perleetioiis. il he, then, he wise and 
tinehange.ihle, no new idea or pur[)Ose can arise 
in his mind ; „no aller.ition ol las plan ean t.iko 
place, upon condition ol his (•le.ihnes'’ ‘acting in 
LliiH or tfurt way. To say (hat this d<H'trine niidwcs 
him the author of sin is not jnstifiahle. We all 
allow omnipotence to be an' attribute of Deity, 
and that by this attribute Iw could have prevented 
Sill troiii entering into the world, bad lie chosen 
it; yet we see ta* di<t not. ;Now he is no more 
the author of sm in one case thin the other. 
May wc not ask. Why does he siilfer those in- 
inpiahties of l*ro\idenee ? Why permit whole 
nations to he in idolatry for ages I Why leave 
men to the nuist eriiel barbarities ? Why punish 
the sins of the fathers iii the children ? lii a 
word, Wliy jH'rmit the world at large to lx* siib- 
jecl to pains, crosses, kisses, evils ot every kiiui, 
and that for ho many Hiousands of years ? And 
yet, will anv dare call the Deity unjust? The 
lact IS, our limle minds know but liltjfe of the na- 
ture of divine jUhti«*e^ or any other of it.s aUri- 
luites. JJnt, snp|Hising there are dilTlcuIties in 
this subject, (and wliat subject is without?) the 
Scripture abounds w'ltli passages wdiicli at once 
prove the doctrine, Matt. xw. 3t;‘'Roiii. viii, *211, 
HO; Kph. i. H, G, 11 ; 2 Tun. i. ‘J; 2 Thess. ii. 
Id, 1 tVL i. J, 2; John vi. H7; xvii. 2 to 24; 
Kev. xiii. H; xvii. 8; Dan. iv. d5; I Thess. v. 19; 
Matt. xi. ExchI. iv. 21 ; -Prov. xvi. 4 ; Acte 
xiii. 48. The moral uses of this doctrine are 
these. 

1. it hides pride from man. 
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PRE-EXISTENCE 

2. Excludes the idea of chance. 

3. Exalts the jirace of God, 

4. Renders salvation certain. 

5. Alfords lx*lieverB great consolation. See 

Df.i’rkks of God; NKCLSiirv; Toplady, 

Cooper, 'and Tucker, on PredesUnation ; Bur- 
net on 17 Art; Whitby and Gill on the Fire 
Points; Weslei/s Pred. conifidered ; BiiVs Lo- 
fftra Weslcirnsut; Edicards on the Will; Pol- 
hill on the Decrees; Edwards's Veritas Prdux ; 
Saurin's Serm. vol. v. ser. 13; Dr. Williams's 
Sermon on Predestination. 

DRE-EXJSTENCE Ob" JESUS CHRIST, 
is his existence before he was liorri ol the Virgin 
Mary. That he really did exist Ix-fore is plain 
from' John hi. 13; vi. 50, &c. ; xvii.; uiu58 
I John i. 4; but there are variou.s opinions ro- 
s|H*cting this existence. Some acknowledge, that 
in Jet us Christ there is a divine nature, a rational 
soul, and a human bodv. His luxly, they think, 
was formed in the Virgin’s womb; his huin..ii 
soul, they sujifKwe, was the first and most excel- 
lent of all the works of God ; was brought into 
existence before the creation of the world, mid 
subsis 1 in bajipy union in Iieaveii witli the si*- 
eond rson in the GiMlliead, till Ins incariKilioii. 
4’he‘- .livines dilfei from those called A runs, ft»r 
the Liter asiTilH‘ to niirist only a cnuteil deitv, 
whei'Ms the former hold his true and pnawr di- 
vinitv ; they differ from the SiK’iinans, wrio Ixv 
lieve iioexislence of Christ before his incarnation; 
the\ diller from the Sabellians, who only own ii 
trinilv of names : they differ, also, from the gem*- 
rallv received 0 |)inion, which i«, that the human 
soul began to e.xist iti bis mother’s womb, m ex- 
act conformity to that likeness unto Ins hrellm'ii, 
of winch St. Paul sjxMiks, Heb. ii. 17. The 
writers in favour of the pro-ex I'^tenee of Ji'sus 
Christ’s human soul recommend tlieir thesis by 
these arguments. 

1. Clinst IS represented as his Father’s mes- 
senger, or angel, being distinct from Ins Father, 
sent by bis l'’atber long Ix'fore bis incarnation, to 
perform actions which seem to lx* too low for tho 
dignity of |)ure (Jodbead. The ap|X‘arii!ices of 
('‘lirisi to the patriarchs are descrilx'd like the aji- 
pearaiiees of an angel, or man really di»ti net from 
God; yet such a one, in whom God, or Jehovali, 
had a [sruliar indwelling, or with whom the di 
vine nature had a (X'rsonal union. 

2. Christ, when he came into the world, is 
said, in sevcnil passages of Scripture, to have 
divested himself of some glory which he had Ixv 
Ibre his incarnation. Now if there had existi'd 
hefon* this time nothing but his divine nature, 
this divine nature could not jirojx’rly divest Itself 
of any glory. I have t^lorijied thee on earth ; I 
have Jinished the work thou gavest me to do. 
And how, O Father, glorify thou me with thine 
own self, with the glory which 1 had with thee 
before the world was . — Ye know the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that though he was rich, 
yet for our sokes he became poor, that ye through 
his poverty might be rich, John xvii. 4, 5; 2 
Cor. viii. 9. it canpot be said of God thif. lie 
became poor: he is infinitely self-sufficient; he 
is necessarily and eternally rich in perfections and 
glories. Nor can it be said of Cnrlst as man, 
that he was rich, if be were never In a richer 
state before, than while he was on earth: 

It seenis needful that the soul of Christ should 
pre-exist, that ft might have an opportunity to 



( PRE-EXISTENCE PRE-EXISTENCE 

girc its [)ri*\iini3 «rtiial ron‘«rnl to t[jt' croat anrj | Wood iijioji hiin, and was callrd Jrsus Christ oil 


iMiiifu) midprlakinj; of atoii*‘uion( for oiir sin-i. 
jl wa** llio lionun soul of ('hrist that endiiri'd 
tlu' and iviin of his infant slwUr, all rin* 

lal>ours and fuliiiiioa of lifr, iho rojiroarhes of 
nuMi, and iho sullorinjjs. of doalh. 'riio divins 
nature inea[):ihle of sulferiu}:. The eovenant 
of redeiMptioii bi'twern ihe J-'alher and the Son 
H therefon* repreri'*nted nt. heiiiij iiKide before the 
fonridaliori of I lie vvoild. To suppose that kiin- 
jde deitv or the diNine es-ienee, whieh h the same 
tn all tlh* three per-onahties, slmuM make a eoxe- 
nant with il*ielf, is iniMnsi'.lent, • 

aiiirc 


earth. 

i 'lirisf rejiresents )riins<'lf as one with tho 
Cather : / aud Ihr leather are one, John x. 30.; 
\iv. 10, 11. 'riiere is, w<* inav iieiiee inter, such 
a |M'enliar niton W'tween (iod and the inuM 
rhrist .lesus, iNith in his pre-i xistent and inenr- 
hate slate, that he may he properly called 
aiiir in one eoinplex'persmi. 

..Anioiij; those expre>.t.ions of Seiij it lire which 
d!set)\er the ]ire-e\ifcilenee ol ( 'hrisi, lhere*uro 
several from wbieli we mav di’rive a eiTtain 
proid of his ilivinitN . Such are tlmse (Jacea in 


Christ Is the aiiirel to whum (hid was in o | Ihe < Od 'l\‘-tameitt, vv here thi' aiierl \||ho ap|H'ar- 
Jiecujiar manner iiniled. and who in this union ; ed to the ancients is ealhd fou/ //it A'nnglili, 
' ' 1.1 -I • Jihorah^ ihe Lord of J am that I 


iniide all the divine aiipearaie'es related in ihe 
Old Testament. 

Cod Is olb n represented in Scripture as ap- 

f iearin^ in a \is'‘>Ie manner, and assuniinir a 
luinan firni S«‘e ( ien. lii. H; x\ii. 1; wmm 


nm^ iV,e. 

1 *r. W'atls supposes, (hat (la* diHirine of the 
pree\is(ence ol’ (iuvsonl off 'Inisl <‘\ plains dark 
ind dil}jenlt senptnres, and disi-nveis iniiii\jHuiu- 


N‘3 ; xwii. I’j; r.vod. II. *J ; and a varu’ly ol other ' (us and jiropneties of expia's'.ioii in (lie Word of 
fiass^rs. j ( hill, winch on nnv ol!u*r pl.m lii* ntaihserved. 


'[’he Lord Jehovah, when he eame down (o 
visit men, earned some I’li'.ijXn ofdnine ma|esf\ : 
he was siirronnrletl with somm sjilendid appear- 


tla* tah'nnaele, ami lived its abode on tin* :nk, 


I'or iii'^tani'e, in < *ol. i. lb, c'Le , ( ‘hiisl is do- 
nheil ns the iinai'e of the invNilile t Jod, (lie 
(ii'^t-hoin of everv ere.Unie. 1 lis In iiio fhr image. 


Snell .1 liijlif olteii ap|H*ared at (he rloor oflo/'//ie inrt'ih/e Cmt niiiiiaf r f > un rthj fo his 


i/irnir iia/iirr ; lor th.i( i> a^ invi^^ible in (he Son 


irtlween (he cheruhinis. l( was h\ (he .lews i as in the Lather - (heicleie il wi ms to refer li> 


redled (he i e. fhe haln/a(i'>n i>f iit'd, 

IT. lice I.ei-. .Icscrilied as dxnihug to highly and 
elodird ifi/h li:'ht irith a gaitnent. In tin* 
inid'^f of till", liriijhtne^s there seems to liave h.'.*n 
s.»metinies a hninan sha|H‘ and fienre. It was 
prohalilv ol this h.'aveiilv hjiht that f 'lirist di- 
vested himself when he was made (l«*sli With 
tills he was covered at hia Iraiis/iirnralion in the 


his pri* I vist.'iit soul in union with llie fhidheiid. 
Ajjain* when man is kii.I to he ercate.l in tho 
imaire of (iod, f ien. I 'J, il may rl h r to tin) 
( iod-man, to ( MirisI ni his pre cvihteiit state ( hnl 
navs, [.et i/s mahe man in anr iiiiagry aj/tr uur 
likeness. 'I h.‘ vvor.l is redoiibl.-.l, pin hups to in- 
timut.* that Allan! was made in tin* hkeiiesH of 
the hmmin sonl of t ’hiisl, as well as that he hore 


Mount, when his garments vere ‘\rhile as //ic | somet^iinjj ol the linage and re.a mhlam*i# of llie 
light ; ami at his aseeii.sion iito heaven, when a | divine nature. 

bright cloud reci’ived, or invested biin ; mid j ( Mi the otln r snk' it is alHinn'd, that this doc- 

vvlien h.‘ appear.'d to .lohii, Itev. i. 13; and li , trine of the pie-exi.'''teiic. ol tiie hunKin miuI of 

was with this hi* prayed his I 'allier wcaild olorih ( ‘hnst weakens and subverts th.il ol his per- 

luiii. I soiialitv — I. A pure intellitienL spirit, sav they 

Sometiiiies the yjreal and hl.ssi d Cod np(M*ar.*d j the /Ii^. tiie most anrienl, and tlie most excellent 
in tile form of a man or ariijel. Il is evul.nil that j of crealnres, rre.ited helore the l.mndalion ol the 
fJie true (rod re^.iJed in this man or .iii<rel ; h.*- j worl.l. so exactly resi nibles llu* M'cond |.erson ol 
cause, on account of this union t.i proper deitv, i the Aiian trnniv, tlnit il is iinpossihle to show 

tile aiirn'l calls hiins.'lf (jioil, the Lord f iimI. Ilejthe least .liHiTenee, except in n.iine — - 'I'luf 

assumes the inn'll exalted iiaine.s and eharaeters i pie i vintent intelhirencc siipjiosed in tins du*- 
ot*Godhcad. A ml the sjiectalors, and sacred his- j tfine is so ronfonmled with tlmse other intelli- 
Uiriaiis, it IS evidiiit, eoii>id<'red him as (rue and jreneeK e-illed anijels, (hat there is ;;re.it dan^rcr 
proper f iod • thev paid him the Ini'hesl wmrslnp | of mistaking (his huiiiaii soul for an Mnt»el, and 
and ol'.'dn-iice. He is pro|K*rlv stvied th( angel { so of making the person of ( 'lirist to i onsisl of 

if God'> /)ir'<enre. — 7Vir (rnesspiijrer or) | three iiatures. — 3. 11 Jesus Christ had nothin;^ 

if (hr carenant, Isa. ixifi. 0; iMal in. I. in romition like the list of mankind, exeept ii 

'rin* same aiiijel of (he Lord was the parti- | ImhIv, how could this si*mi-eonfori)ii1 y make him 
nflar (Iod and Kini; of the Israelites. It was ; a real iiv.m I — ■!. 'The passages .piote.l in pr.iof 
he who* made a eovenant with the patriandis, | of tlw pre-ex ist<*nee of the bmnun sonl ol Jesna 
who up[H*ap‘d to \I.ises in the burninir bush, ‘ ' *• .i . 4i i ...i. 


who red.sMiied the Israelites fnaii Lj^vpi, who 
conducted them through the wilderness, who 
gave the law at Sinai, and transacted the adiurs 
of the ancient eliureli. 

'I’he angels who have appt'nrcd since our 
bless€*d Saviour iM-carne incarnate, have never 
l^sumed the nuines, titles, cliaraetors, or worship, 
belonging to (iod. Hence we may infer that the 
angel who, uu.ler the Old Tesbiment, assumed 
divine titles, and accented religions vxorship, was 
that (lA’uliar anpel of God’s prew*nce, in whom 
God*reMda|i or who was iiuiled to the Gmlliead 
in ii iMCiHar manner; even the ’pre-existent 
iouf of r'hriat, who ufterw^ds took desh and 
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f'liriit 'are of the pam«* sort with thus.- which 
others allege in prexj! of the pre-i-xisteiu'e ol all 
Inimaii n,onls. — 5. 'I bis onininii, by afciibing the 
dignity of llie work of renemj-lioii to this Mililimo 
human iviul, detracts from the deity o( ( 'hrist, 
and renderH the last an passive a.s the /irsl active. 
G. 'J’his notion is contrary to S.-riji/ure. »St. 
Paul ill all things it behoved him to lie 

ma.le like his bTCtlireii : he part.Mik ol all our in- 
liriiiitieH, except sin. St. l-«nke savs, in- inereaHt-d 
in stature and in wisd.iiii, iieh. n. lit Luke li, 
frd. Set! articles Jt SI h C mill- T, and Imiwi:i,i^ 
i\t; S.aiFViK ; Rohinson'^ Claude^ vol. i. p. tiH, 
311 ; H'atts^s M'arkny vol. v. p. 274, 3H5 ; Gill's 
Body of Dir. vol, it. p. 51 ; tiobinsonls Plea^ p. 



PRESBYTERIANS . ‘ PRESBYTERIAxVS 

1-W); Fhmin^s'a Chrulohg^*; 't'Simpson's Apo- elder. The identity of the ofllre of bishop or 
lu^ij for the 7V/u. ]). 1*M); Ifaickcr's hkrm. on presbyter is still more apparent from Ileb. xiii. 7, 
the Ihvinift/ of Christy ]K Ab. 17; and 1 Thess, v. 12; for the bishops are 

PREJV1 ( )S' STH ANTES, or Pn/FiMoxsTRA- there representwl as governing the fltH'k, apMiking 
TENSKH, a religiourt order of regular canons, insti- to them the word of God, watching for their souls, 
tuted ill ll*2() liy Norliert, andt thence called and discharging various offices, whiclf it is im- 
Norberlines. 7’he rule they fulb)w»*d was tliaf y>os.ibie for any man to yicrforin to more than one 
of St. Aiigiistiiie, with some slight alterntionH, congregation. 

aim an addition of certain' severe laws, whose “ Erom the lust cited text it is eyhlcnt that 
authority did not long survive their founder. the bishops (rpoto-rMUivsu;) of the I'hcbsaloniun 
'IMiev first came into England A. D. ll lff. churches had the pastoral care of no more souls 
Their first iiiorustery, called JVcic-/ioiij»c, was than tliey could hold yicrsonal communion with 
rreclod m Lincolnshire, by Peter de hlauha, ami in Gif-l’s worship; liir they w'ere such as all the 
dedicated St. Martial. In the reign of Edward jaHiyde were to knoir, n-fmiij and /ore, as tliosi* 
I. this order had twenty-seven monasteries in that not only were orvr them^ but also ‘closely 
England. » lahouri'd among them, and adlnoni^hed th'eru.’ 

PRKS15YTER. See next article; ami arti- IRit diocesan bishops, whom ordinarily the hun- 
dcs |)k/\( ov, Ei.ocn. dre«lth part of their fhvk never hear nor see, ean- 

PRl'iSlJ VTl'Jtl ANS. The tith* Preshyte- not he those bishops by whom tliat ilock is 
rian conu'M from the Greek word athiioinslied ; nor can thev he what Peter re(juirt'.a 

wlncli sigiiilles NMiior or elder, intimating tiiat the la.^liops of the Jewish eonverts to be, 
llie government of the church intlie New Testa- plrf to thrjluvl:. It is the opinhm of Dr. Tlani- 
nient was liy pre.sb\terie.s, that is, hy association inond, who was u very Icarm'd ili\inc, fiiul a 
ot niiiiisterr. and ruling ciders, possehS<‘d all of '/I'ldot for episcopacy, that the c/r/ens w honi tlie 
eijual jiowers, yvitlmiit any supcrmritv among apostle Gmes desires (J.is. v. Id) tlie sick to call 
them, either in office (ir order. 'The I’n-shytc- ^.tor, wti of the highest |H*rnionciit order of ec- 
naiw hehc\e, that the authority of their ministers elesinsi- ;.l officers; hut it is selt-e\ident that 
to preach tlie Gosjm'I, to administer the sacra- those < Idi-rs cannot ha\e Is’en dm<'es;in bishojjs, 
meiils ol h:i|»lisni and the Lord's JSupper, ami to othervMsi* the sick must hayi* been often without 
feed the (hs-k ol ( 'hrist, is deriyed Iroiii the Holy the rea» h of the remedy projKised to them. 

Ghost l\v the imjKisilion of the hand.s of the pres- “ I’here is nothing in Scripture upon which 
byterv ; and tlie\ oppose the I ndi-|H*iuleiit sehen.e the Episcopalian is more ready to rest Ins causu 
ol the common ngtits of Ghristiaris hy the .same than the alleged episcojNicy of 'J'lmothv and 
arguments yvliieh are usisl for that purpose hy ’’I’ltus, of yyliomthe former is said to hay e been 
the I'.piseopaliaiis. 'They affirm, lioyye\er, that! !>isho|> of Ephesus, and the laltiT bishop of Crete , 
there is no older in tlie chureb as ^‘•.tabllslled by vet the I’n‘sl>ytcrian thinks it is clear «is tlie nooii- 
O hrist and Ins apostles, sunerior to that ole]»re.s- day suil, that the pri^hyters of Ephesus yyere 
byters; that all nmiislers, (u'liig amluissadors of supreme go\ernors, under t 'hrist, ol the Fphtw 
Christ, are eqn.il hv their eommission ; that pic.s- sian ehiireiiOH, at the yerv lime that I'linotliy is 
bytv) and hi.shup^ though different words, are of pretendiHl to have heini their )»roper di(H*e.san. 
the same imjairt ; and that prelacy vva.s gradually “In Acts xx. 17, \e. we read, that ‘from 
estahli-lied upoii,the primitiye piaetiee ol making Miletus I*aul sent ti> Ephesus, and called the 
the ima/cro/oj, (n* speaker ol the presbyVry. a elders (priNhyters) of the diureli. And yyheu 
|)rrmain'nt offiet'r. they were C4»me to him, lie said unto them, Ye 

^ 'piese positions they maintain against the know, from the first day that 1 came into Asia, 
EpistMpaliims hv tlie Iblloyying iseriptiiral argil- after what mantier Mia\e Insmi vMlh you at all 
ments.— They ohserye, that the ii|H)slles planted seasoms. And now', 1 know that ye all. aiming 
cliurehes hy ordiiiiiiiig bishops and deacons in wlioni 1 baye gone pn'aehing the kingdom of 
every city ; that the iniiiisters which in one verse InMl, .shall sec my' face no more. Wheredore I 
lire calk’d liislmps, arc in the ne.xt iN'rliajis dc- take vviu to rivord thisdav, that 1 uiii pure fVoiu 
iiommiiteil preshvters ; that we no wliere read in the blocxl of all men. For I have not shunned 
the New Test.unent of bishops, presbyters, and to deelait' unto you all the counwl of God. 'J’ake 
ueaeoiis, in an V one chureb ; and that, therefore, heed, therefore, unto yoursedves, and to all the 
w'e am uraler the necessity of coiieludiiig huthop ffivk oxer which the. lliily GliOht hatli made you 
and prrshf^pt'r lo lx* two names lor the same overseers (irrientj-rauj, kw/iop,-?,) to feed the chuivh 
cJiureli olheer. This is appannit from Feterks of God, whiHi he hath purclias«'d with his own 
exhort lit leti to the i hh'ni or prc.sbytrrfi who wort' blotxl. F\>r 1 krnwv this, ihiit after m\ dc|iarture 
mnong the Jewish Christians. “The eiders shall grievous wolves enter in among you, not 
(pn'shy ters^ whu’h are among you I exlmrt, who s|>aring the flix'k. Also of yourow'ii seixes shall 
(un also an c/i/cr, and a xxitness ot the si^iffering’N men arise, speaking |H*nerse things, to draw 
of (hrist, and al.so a {xartaker of the glorx that away diseiph's al\er them. Theret'ore xxateh, 
ahafl be n'vejiled : fml the flock ol Gixl which is and irmeinl»er that, by the Bjiaec of three vrars, 
among yoiv taking the arc/ thereof, {ttrifnt- I ceased not to warn every one iiiglil and day 
aeling as hwAo/w thereof,) not by con- xvith tears. And now, brethren, 1 commend you 
atraint, but willingly ; not for fifiliy luJrt', but ot to G<xl, and to the word of bis grace.’ tSwc ' 
a n-ady niiiulj neither as Udrig lords over “ From tins passage it is evuhiit that there was 
Gixl a heritage, but Ixuiig eiisamples to the flock,” in the city of Ephesus a plunility of pastors of 
* ^ ‘ *^^1'** ^lassage it is evident eijual authority, without any superior t>a.stor or 

tJiat the preshytoig not only fed tne Hock of GcxI, bishop over them; for the apostle directs bis dis- 
iMit also governed that flock w'ith episcopal course to them all in common, and ^ves them 
powers, and that ^ a[iostle himself, as a church equal power over the whole flock, ^r. Ham 
Aokar, was nothing more than a jiresbyter or mond, indeed, ima^ncs, that the eblers whom 
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Paul Cftllftl to Miletus, were the ftw/jo/w of Asia^ 
and that he sent for them to Ephesus, i)eeHUse 
that eitf was the nietro|xdia of this ^^rovhjee. 
But, \‘'ere this opinion well founded, it is not 
coneeivahlc^ that the sacred writer would have 
rolled them the I'lders of the elmrch of 7‘J/>/ie6W.v, 
but tlie elders of the o^inch in ffnirraly or the 
elders of tlie rfiurcUes in Aaia. Besides, it is to 
be rememheivd, that the apiWtlc. was m such 
haste to lx* at Jerusalem, that the suenal histo- 
rian measures his time hv tJai/s; wdiereasit must 
have re»piired seMTal imuiths’ to call tojrcther the 
bishops or elders of all the cities of Asia; altd he 
lui^ht cerLiiidy have jjoue to meet them at liphe- 
8US iji less tune tii.iri would he requisite l(»r their 
niaiHino m that eitv, ami pnx’eeduisf thence to 
him at Alilelus. 'rhe\ must therer(»re havi* h»-en 
either the j<ant pastors of one coni;re^alion, t\r the 
pastors ol diU'erent coM;{re<r.itions in one eitv; 

■ and as it was thus in Ephesus, so it was in I'hi- 
^^ipi ; for we find the apostle addressini; Ins epis- 
tle ‘Ut^ill till' ninls in Jesus ( 'lirmt wliieh meat 
Philippi, with tlie l>i-.hoj)s and deacons.’ h'rom 
the passage before ns it is hlo*\vNi> plain, that the 
ireshyters of I^phesus had not onl\ the ao/ac, 
)ut the whole jtvirn of liishopj^ {jivcn to tliem hy 
the Ifolv ( I host; lor tlnw are enjoined to do the 

wht)le work oi l)i''hopS v?i.a^nsii tvi txy>rrKxi riv 

6 tr’j — wlneh sii;nities to ru/r as well aH,/(«a/ tin* 
chuivli ol’ ( Old. Whence we see that the apo'^tle 
makes the power of itou rnni^ iiis<‘par.il>le from 
that of ;>? Ciu /May*" and ira/i /iia,^; and that, ae- 
conling to him, all who are ]»reaehera of (.ohI’m 
word, and watchmen of s(»uls, are neeessaiily 
rulers or i;ovcrnors of llie ehurch, without heiiij; 
accountable for tlieir manajrement to any jirelate, 
but onlv to tlieir Lord Christ, from whom their 
.power IS deriv'd. 

“It a jipeurs, therefore, Ihiit the aiK)«?tle Paul 
left ill tlie ehuirh ot Ephesus, which he had 
^ilunted, rui other sueerssor- to hmiself than /ac.s- 
bijter-bii^hop'iy or Pr<'sbvt<‘n.iii ministers, and that 
he dill not dexolve his j»o\vcr mK)ri any pn late. 
Timothy, whom the EplsetjjKilbin.s allege to have 
bt'en the first hislioj) of l-.plienus, was prc.seiit 
when this settlement was made, Achs;KX. 5; and 
It is snrelv not to U* sup|x»sed that, had lie Ihtii 
I hi'ir hi*diop, the apostle would have devolved tlie 
whole episeojKil power ujjon the pre.shyters ix'lbre 
his face, if ever lln-re were a wasori lithT than 
anotlior fur |M»intino out llie duty of this biimK>sed 
bishop to his duK’esi*, and his presb>tcrs’ uuU' to 
him, it was surely when l^lul v\.i8 takino hmUnal 
leave of them, siinl disetmrsini; so putheticaiiy con- 
cerning the (luty of urrrsccrsy the eoniiiig of m** 
veiious wolves, and the consciiui'nt hazard of the 
flock. Ill thitt farewell diseoursi* he tells them, 
that 'hg had not shunned to declare unto them 
all the counsel of (iod.’ But with what truth 
amid this have been said, if ok*diciia* to a clio- 
0 cean hishoji had Ix'cii any pari of their duty, 
eiliter at the time of the aposile’s s|ieaking. or at 
any future jxTiod ? lie foresaw that ravenous 
wolves would enter in amoiitv them, and that even 
rihrne of th«mselvc,s should ansi* .sjKjaking jxTverso 
thing.s; and if, as the EpiscopaliaiiB allege, dioce- 
san c|>iscopacv was the remedy provided for these 
etila, is it not strantfc, iiassing strange, that the 
inspired preacher tlin not lbrei»i.-e that Titiiolhy, 
who Vvits then standing lx*side him, )yas destin^ 
lr> fiy that important office; or, if he did foresee 
* it, that he omitted to rooomnlbnd liim to ills fu- 
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ture charge, aniT to gi\e him proper iristructioni 
I for the diijicfrirge of lii<; dutv ? 

“ But if Timoihv was not bishop of Ephesus^ 
what, it mav be asked, was his ofliee in that 
city ? for that he resided thriv for some time, and 
was hy the n|)fst!e invested with authority to or- 
dain .ind rebuke presiwlers, ar^ farts .iKmt which 
all parlies are iigret d, and vvhieli, indeed, cannot 
Iv e»Mitrovi>rted hy any reader of J*a ill’s eja.stlls. 
'rolhisthe Preshyieruin rejtlies, with eonlidence, 
that the power whieli Timothy evereised in^ho 
ehurch of Ephesus was (hit of an evangelist, 
Tim. ii. I, 5, and not a fived pndate. J}ut, iic- 
cording to Ensehiiis, the work of aii^evangelist 
was, ‘to lay the foundations of the laith in har- 
harous nations, and to eonstilute among them pas- 
tors, after which he parsed on to other I’ouiitncs.’ 
Accordingly, vve find that 7'imotliy was rcbidcrit 
fora time at Phili|>|ii and (’oriiith (Phil. ii. I!); 

1 (‘or. !*'• IT; xvi. 10, 11), as well as Efihesua, 
and that lie had as much authority over ^hose 
churches as over that of which he is said to havo 
Iwen the fixed lushop. ‘r>ow, if 'rimotheiis 
eoini', see that he may Is* with xoii without fear, 
for he vvorkelh the work of the Lord, us I also lio. 
pliel no man, Iherellire, despise him.’ 'Fhis teiff 
nnglit lead i)s to supjMv.se that Tmioiliy war* 
lusljop ol ("orinlli as well as ol’ h'phesus; fm* il 
Is stronger I h.i 11 that upon wlncli his ejaseopacy 
of the latter eliureh is i InelK hmit 'The aposllo 
say**, I Tim. i. d, ‘1 I'esoiighl tliee to abide ntill 
af^ E-phesurt, when I went into Maeeiloma, that 
thou mightest eharge some that they teueh no 
oilier tlix-trine.’ But, had 'I’lmothy been the fixed 
hibhop of that eitv, there would snrelv have lieeii 
no iiecesMty for lH\<frchn)U[ him to lihide with his 
fl(M*k.« It is lo he ohm-rved, too, that the first cjiirv- 
tie to Timotliv, which alone w'as written to hint 
iliiring his rehideuce at J'-phesiis, w as of ii iliiUi 
prior to Paul’s meelmg with the elders of that 
<*hureh at Miletus; for in the epistle he ho|x*(i 
loeome to him shortly ; wheren-s^e tells theelderH 
at .\lilW,u.s that they should we ms l.ir4* no more. 

IwiDg the case, it is evident that ^’iiiiolliy 
vva.s left hy the apostle ut Ephesus only lo supply 
his j>]aee during his h-mijorary alwenee in Mace- 
donia; and that he riaild not [KH.sihlv liave hern 
eori.stituted fixed l>is1iop of that ehiireli ; sinee (ho 
«^)i.scopal |)OWers were afterwards eommitted to 
the predwlers hy the Holy (.ihosl in his presence, 
“ 'file identity of the oilice of bishop anil pres- 
byter being thn.s cli'urly estahlisfied, it follows, 
that the. preshv U*rate is tlie highest permutieiit 
offiee ill tlie ehureli, and that every faithful pas- 
tor of a floek is sucersKor to the ujiostles in every 
thing ill vvhieli they were to have any sueers-ors. 
Ill the apohtolie, olliec there were indeed bomo 
things ])eculiar and extraordinary, sueh as their 
immediate rail by Christ, their udidlihility, their 
U'ing witiieshes of our Lord’s resurrection, iiiid 
their unlimited jurisdiction over tin* whole world. 
I’hese jKiw'ers and privileges could not lx* con- 
veyed by imposition of liands to an v JiucceiworK, 
whether called jireshy hirs or hishojw ; hut as rulers 
or office- ls?Iirera in particular churches, we havo 
the confession of ‘the very chiehst n|)Oslle»,' 
Peter und John, that they were n4>0»«»ft more 
than presbyters, or parish mini.slers. "This Iwing 
the caw, tlie diapute which has been so warmly 
agitated conceruing the validity of Presbyterian 
ordination may be soon decided ; for if the cero- 
inony of ordination bi* at oU essential, it is obvioutt 
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th^t iuch a ceremony pcrfoito€d by )ireabyteT8 
miut be valid, aa there ia no higher order of eccle- 
aiaatica in llie church by whom it can be jjerform- 
ed. Accordingly we find, that Timothy himself, 
though said to ^ a bishop, was ordained by tlie 
laying on of the hands of a presbytery. At that 
ordination, indeed, St. Paul presided, but lie could 
preside only as primus in paribus ; for we have 
as >n tliat, as (K>nimnciit ofbeers in the church of 
Christ, the a])OHtleH themselves were no more than 
p^byters. If the apostles’ hands were imposed 
for any other puri»ose, it must have been to com- 
municate those charUimata^ or miraculous gifts 
of the*rIoly Spirit, which were then so frequent ; 
but which no modern presbyter or bishop will 
pretend to g^ye, unless his understanding Ik* 
clouded by tlie grossest ignorance, or perverted 
by the most frantic enthusiasm.” 

The meinlMTH of the clyirch of Scotland are 
fltriet Presbyterians. Their motle of ecclesiasti- 
cal Djvernmcrit was brought tliither fronf Geneva 
by John Knox, the famous Scotch refiimier, and 
who has l)een styled the apostle of Scotland. 

Their electrifies an* Calvinistic, as may Ik* seen 
in the eonfessioii of faith, and the larger and 
■horter cateciiisrns ; though it is supjiosed that 
the cli'rgy, wlien eoMi|M)Hiiig instructions, eithef 
for tlicir respective parishes, or the public at large, 
are no more fi'ttcred by the confession, than the 
clergy of the church of England are by the 
thirty-nine articles. Many in both eoinmuhilies, 
it seems, take a more extensive latitude than tlj^*ir 
foniuilas allow thi'in. 

As to the ciiurrh gnrermnent among the 
Seotcli Presbyterians, no one is ignorant, that, 
from tlie first d.iwn of the Reforriiation.among us 
till the lera of the revolution, then* was a p^jn-tunl 
struggle Is’tween the court and the petiple, ibr 
the. Chtablislirneiit of an episcopal or a presbyte- 
rian form : the former inod<*( of ecclesiastical 
jwlity was pntroni/.t*d by the bouse of Stuart on 
account of the su[tpoTt which it gave to the jire- 
rogativesof llu^^v rowii; the latter was the ^,H\ourite 
ol the inajoritv of the jieople, |»erliaps not so much 
on account of its superior elaiiii to aiKistolicnl in- 
stitution, us l)ecaiise the laity aVe mixed with the 
eJergy in <*liurcli judicatories, and the two orders, 
which under episcopacy are kcj)t so distinct, in- 
cor]x)ratcd, ns it were, into one body. In the 
Scottish church, every regulation of public wor- 
ship, every net of discipline, ami every ecA’Jcbins- 
ticul censure, which, in other churches, Hows 
from the authuritv of a diocesan bishop, or from 
a convocation of tlie clergy, is the joint work of a I 
certain iiuiuIkt of clergymen and laymien acting 
together w'itli equal aiitliority, and deciding every 
question by a plurality of voices. The layiiien 
who thus lonn an essential part of the eex.'lesias- 
ticrtl courts of Scotlaml are called riilinsf elders^ 
and hold the same office, as well ns (lie same 
name, with those brethnm (Acts xv.) rdio juimxl 
W'ith the a()ostles and elders nt Jerusalem in de- 
termining the im])ortant question concerning the 
nm*saity 'of imposing U|>on the Gentile converts 
the ritual oliservances of the law, of Mow's. 
These lay-elders Paul enjoined Timothy (1 Tim. 
V. 17) to account worthy of double honour, if 
they should rule well, and discharge the dutU*s 
for which they were 8<»paratod from the multitude 
of their Iwthren. In the chifrch of Scotland 
every parish has two or three of those lay-elders, 
who are grave and serious persons, chosen from 
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among the heads of famihes, of known orthodoxy, 
land steady adherence to the worship^ discipline^ 
and government of the church. Being solemnly 
engaged to use their utmost endeavours ibr thie 
suppression of vice and the cherishing of piety 
and virtue, and to exercise discinlire faithfully 
and diligently, the minister, in the presence of 
the congregation, sets them apart to their ofFioe 
by solemn prayer ; and concludes the ceremony, 
which is sometimes called ordination, with ei^ 
horting both elders and jieople to their respective 
duties. 

TJJie kirk session^ which is the low’est ecclesi- 
astical judicatory, consists of the minister and 
those ehlers of the congregation. The mlDistei 
w ex officio incxlerator, but has no negative voice 
over the di*cision of the session ; nor, indeed, lias 
he a ri.'rht to vole at all, unless when the voice of 
the elilcra are equal and opposite. He may, iiv 
deed, enter his protest against their sentence, if 
he tliink it improper, and aniieal to the judgiiiep* 
of the presbytery; but tnis privilege belongs 
equally to e.very elder, as well ns to every person 
who may bt*lievc himself nggriexed by the pro- 
ceedin<»s of the session. The deacons, wnono 
propi * -ffice is to take care of I hr yioor, may bo 
jiresf > m every sestion, and ofier their counsel 
on ab questions that come befi»rp it ; but, except 
in wliat relates to the distribution of alms, they 
have nodeci!.ive vote with the minister and cldera. 

The next judicatory is the presbytery, which 
consists of all the jaistors within a certain district, 
and one ruling elder from each parish, commit 
sinned hv his brethren to represent, in conjuno 
tion with the minister, the session of that parish. 
The presbytery treats of such matters aseoncern 
the particular churches within its limits; as the 
examination, admission, ordination, and censuring 
of ministers; the licensing of probationers, re- 
buking the gross or contumacious sinners, tlie 
directing the sentence of excommunieulion, the 
dei'iding iqMUi references and apjx'als from kirk 
s('ssioi:s, resolving cases of eonscierice, cxplaiiv 
ing difficulties in doctrine or discmline ; and cej>- 
siiring, according to the word of God, any heresy 
or erroneous dtH triiie which hath either been 
publicly or jxrivately mairitaiiieil within the liouiide 
of its jurisdiction. Some of them have franlfly 
acknowledged that they cannot altogether a^ 
prove of that part of her constitution which gives 
an equal vote, in questions of heresy, (o an ijTitcv» 
ate nurlianie and his enlightened pastor. We 
are }K*rsuaded (say they.) that it has l>een (he 
source of much trouble to many a pious clergy- 
man, who from the laudable desire of explaining 
the Scriptures, and deidaring to his floc*k all the 
counsel of God, has employed a variety of expre^ 
sions of the same import to illustrate thdsc articles 
of faith, which may Iw obscurely express'd in 
the established slandanls. The fact, however, u 
that in presbyteries Uic only prerogatives which 
the pastors have over the ruling elders are, the 
)K)wcr of ordination by imposition of hands, and 
the privilege of having the moderator chosen from 
their Ixxly. 

From the jutlgment of the presbytery there lies 
an appeal to the j^ovincial synod, which ordimw- 
rily meets tw'icc in the year, and exercises ovef 
the nresbyteries witliin the province a jqrisdicfion 
similar to that which is vcstcrl in each jaresbytery 
over the saveral kirk sessions within its bounds. 
Of these symuds tjioro are in the church of Sool«, 
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land fifteen, which are coni{)rmed of the ii)enil3ers 
of the several prrsbvterioa within lije res|»ectivc* 
. provinces which give inimcs to the synods. 

The highest authority in the chuivh of ScoU 
land is the general assembly, which consists of a 
certain nuriiber of ministers and ruling elders 
delegated from each presliyterv, and of cxiinmis- 
sioners from the universities and royal Iwroughs.* 
A presbytery in which there an*' fewer than 
twelve parishes sends to the ijeiicral asseinbly 
two ministers and one ruling ehler: iflt contaiii 
between twelve and eighteen ministers, it sends 
‘hree of these, and one ruling elder: if it curtain 
between eighteen and twenty-four ministers, it 
sends four ministers, and two ruling elders; and 
of |w^nty-four ministers, when it eontains so 
many, it sends live, with two ruling elders, 
f^very royal borough sends one ruling elder, and 
Kdinburgh two, whost* eh*etion must he altested 
, Iw the kirk st'ssions of their TesfM’eti\e boroughs. 
“ •^'^’erv university sends one commissioner from its 
invn b(Hly. The eommissioners are chosen an- 
nualh’^six weeks before the meeting of the h— 
.semhlv; and the ruling eklers arc often men (»f 
the first emiiienee in the kingdom lor rank and 
tiilents. In this nssemhly, which ineeis once u 
Near, the king presides hv his eomrnissioiier, who 
H alvviiNs a nobleman, hut he has no voice in 
their delilM*rations. The ordiT of their procrad- 
ings is regular, though Rometimes the numlier of 
inemhcrs creates u coufu'iion ; which the iiiodc' 
r.itor, who U chosen from among the inmbters t(* 
be, us it were, tlie speaker of the house, has not 
fluHieient authority to prevent. Appeals are 
brought from all the other ecelesiastic.il courts in 
Scotland to the general assembly ; and in ques- 
tions purely religious, no npjH*al lies from it.s de- 
termination. Hvv /fall's View of a Gospel Cliutr/i; 
Encyrl. fh'it.arl. l*resbytrrian't : Ihown's V/p- 
diration of the Prrthyicrian Form of Chuirh 
Ooternment ; Seoteh (Mnfes.<ion and [Hreclwy 
For the other side of the <iueslion, and ag.iiiist 
Preslntrri.in church govenniient, see articles 
H aow I y rs, n iicn, Co von i.u a v lo v a l i kts, 
Friai'oiMi'v, and I vdkpendkvtm. 

PRKSBVTFRIAN.S, KNCrEJSTI. The 
appellation Preshyteriaii is in Englat.d apfiropri- 
<iled to a body of dissenters, who have nut any 
attachment to the Scotcli rncsle of ehureh go 
vernnient any more than to epif»co[mey among 
us; and therefore the term PreshyU^rian is In re 
improperly applied. ’ How thi.s iiiiKjipplieation 
came lo pass cannot he easily determined ; hut it 
has occasioned maiiv wronjr notions, und slnsild 
therefore be rectifietf. Kiij^ish Presliyterians, as 
Uicware calk'll, adopt nearly the same nnxle of 
chiircli government with the Indejicmlents. Their 
, chief dilli rent* from the liide|)endents is, that 
they are less attached to Calvinism. 

PRESUY'rERlANS IN THP: UNITED 
STATES. The first Presbyterians in America 
-'^me from England, Scotland, and Ireland, aliout 
tlic year 17 tX). 'Phey settleil in what w now a 
mrt of New Jersey and Delaware. The first 
Pr*j,sbyterian church formed in the UniU'd States 
waft in Pliilailelphia, now known as the “ First 
Presbyterian church” in that city, and reivntly 
imdpr the care of the Rov. James P. Wilson, 
•D. D. Its first pastor was the Rev. Jedediah 
I • Anilrctyft„a graduate of the University of Cain- 
bri'.lge, Massachinwetts. The first Prfrsbyleriaii 
the city or sUtc of Niw V'ork was lliat 
S(>7 
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in Wall street, t^iftided in 1716. The chumllftf 
of Newark, New Jerary, jind of Jamaien, New- 
ton, South lliimpton, EastHainnton, &e. whir.li 
are now Presbyterian, were fuunued several years 
prior to the nbiive-nientioned, but were originally 
Congregafion.ik and so remained till nlHUil the 
year 1716. 'iTie first presbytery was organized - 
in 1701; the first synixJ in I’tlO. Tins was 
then eo;um>si'd of four ]>TCMhYterios, viz. those ftf 
TMiiladcIjiiiiii, l.ong Wland, New Castle, and 
Snowliill, and wa.s called the ftynod of lOiila^l- 
phia. A division took place in this sviumI in 1711, 
which gave rise to the synod of Nev^Vork. 
These two were airiiin united in 175H, finder iho 
title of the snikmI of New York and Philadelphia. 
This synod, soon after its formutiitfi, finmdeil tli» 
college of New .lerM’v, now liM'ated at Prineeton, 
and originally denomirifited Na.ssHU Hall. 1'bo 
general assembly vva* formed in I7HS, at which 
time theJ)odN harl so far inerensed ns to admit of 
n f.nthi'r inultipliention ofsynods, and iieeordRigly 
the vvliok* ehureh was iirniiiged into tlie four sy- 
nod-, of I’hiladelfihia, Virginia, the Curoliiiii.^ 
an. I that already exisimg, the synod of New York 
and Iftiiladelphia. 'I'he first meeting of the gel u>- 
ral assembly was held in ITHft. Sul»seipieiit fn 
fiiat periisl the Preslnterian ehureh basconliiuird 
lo increase by a sternly aecesskiri of iiumlw'rs, 
influence, and reM|art:ilalitv, till it ranks among 
till’ most prominent reelesiastical ImmIk's in uur 
country. Its ministers and members are dislin- 
gM^bed for tlieir uelive zeal and their muniliceiit 
liberalit y in the promotion of the gie.il objis-is of 
tMirisliaii benevolence* of the present day. The, 
general imsemhlv, the highest judiealnfe of the 
ehureh, ha'i under itsH}K*cinl care, and superv^ioii 
fkuirisliing theological seminuries at Prineeton, 
New Jersey, Auburn, New Y'ork, flampden 
Sydney, Virginia, ond Pittsburgli, JNmnsylvunia. 

( >thers are likely soon to be estahlishi'd. in eon- 
nevion with the gmieral assembly of the Presby- 
terian church 111 the United States, there were 
by llie I;wt HlatiMti»’alre|H)rts,(lH'JlfJlft synods; ‘hs 
presbyteries; 1IVV2 ordtiiiird ministers; ‘iOu lieeii- 
eiales; ‘JOTO churches; and 16‘;i,H16 cornmuni- 
canU ♦ 

PIlESPVTEinANS, fTT.MPrREAND.- 
the name given to a IukIv of Presb/leri.iiiK vv1m.» 
secedrd jrorn the griu’r.d Prn-.liyteri,in eloircli in 
the United St tte-i in I'ehneirv, 1H1(», 'llnv re- 
side princip.illv in the slulcH ol Kerilneky and 
Tennessee, but have u jinmber of rhundie.s in 
some of the stdes norlli of the f )hio rl’.er 'J'lo ir 
HC'^’essiun wiiH owing to a diireriTe-e of opinion 
with the s> noil of Rejiturky, on the, snhjeel of 
lieeiising iimii»lers to preach the goKj)el who had 
not enjoyed tlio I emdit of a (jlassical ednealion. 
At a |s*riisl of eon.sidemhle religioim exeilemeiit 
when the lal*ourH of clergymen were in grejil 
deniund, it Wiis pngiosi’d by Home, of the ministt r# 
who then Hi’longed to that HyntHl, to choijsi* Inn 
BiMong the laity certain |a'r.soriH v/hosi* tal* i.is 
gifts, piety, Ac. would justify the Hfep^ himI er^ 
coumge them to prepare fi>r the work of tin* trh 
iiistry, even ihough they luid not gone through 
tlie ordinary roiilinc of elassical stoidies required 
by the slundards of the church. Several indi- 
viduals accordingly comjdied with thelM* sugges- 
tions, and after due jireparution were cxauiirird 
and li'-ensed to prea/'h by a presbytery, the rna- 

* For a more detailesj history of tho Presbyterian 
Church in the Vnitsd btalne^tec Appeadu, Ru.il. 
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jprlty of wliose members wlSr^ favouruble to the 
mcttflure. The synod, however, were unfriendly* 
to the innovation. The general assembly re- 
fused to sanction it. The result was, that a new 
presbytery, called the Cumberland Presbytery, 
was lormed, disclaiming all cor^exion with the 
penoral asta^mljlv’s iKHiy, except that th<w still 
rctjiincd the bulk of the Presbyterian conn^sion 
An the confeKsion of their faith, and still doter- 
rniiiod to adhere to th<| prcKbytorian form of 
church coverninent. The part of the confession 
to which they principally object is, “the idea of 
fatality that seems to be tauglit under the myste- 
rioiis*doclrinr of predestinution.” Their jmints 
of disfieht from the doctrines supposed to be in- 
culcated in the confession are the following: — 
1. That there are no eternal rejirobates. 2. That 
Christ died not for a y^artguly^ but for all mankind. 
r». That all infants, dying, in infancy, are saved 
through ('hrist and saoctiliciUion of the Spirit, 
d. N’liat the Spirit of CtimI o]X‘rates on fhetror/f/, 
or ns co-exte naively as ( ylirist has made the atone- 
nienl, in such a manner as to leave all men inex- 
cusable. 

At first there were but nine preachers in the 
connexion, only four of whom were ordained. 
They have now a hvtumI consisting of scver^ll 
presbyteries. The ministers in their eonnexiou 
an* not fur from 10(). Tl»o additions to the 
ehurchi s during the year lH2(t, were nc‘arly 
They have under their Ctintrol a lloiirisliiiig col- 
lege at J’rincetori, Kentucky, containing njr-Sfrly 
too students. — H. 

Pllfc:SHYTi:Ry, reformed. TIic Re- 
formed Presbytery in Scotland trace tlicir origin 
as far Kack ns the Reformation, and consider 
themselves as tlie only pim' Preshyteriqns since 
the revolution. They [irofess to adhere to the 
solemn ItMgiie and covcn.int agreed to Iw the na- 
tion before the restoration, in which llioy abjim* 
|K)|KTy and prelacy, and resolve to inairitaiii and 
defend the doctfines, worship, diM ipIiiie, and go- 
vernment of file eliurcli, as approved h^ the I'ar- 
liamcnt and asaemhiy at Westminster, and by 
the gener.il ns.seinlily of the church and parKa- 
inent of Scotland, It seems, they ob- 

ject not so much to a religious establishment, but 
to I lie religious cst.iMishmrnt as it e\i*>ts: they 
object not to an alliance of the cliureh with the 
Ht.ite, but to the albunec of the eluireli with an 
uiieovenanted king and go^e^^ml•llt. Their iiiun- 
ber, it is said, aiiiomits to alNUit four thousand 
]^*rsona. 

PRESCIENCE OF GOD is foreknowledge, 
or that knowledge which Gt’vl has of things to 
come, 'rhe dix'trine of prede.stination is founded 
on the prescience of God, and on the suniKisition 
of nil futurity K'iiig pn*serit to him. Pro|)erly 
spt'akiiig, irufeoil, prescience siijiprwea that of pre- 
destinatirvn ; for if wc allow that God from all 
eU^niity fiin'saw nil things, he must? thus have 
foreseen them in consiHjuence of his {permitting 
or fore-ajpfiointinor them. ITence, events arc not 
certain merely because foreknown ; but fore- 
known liecausc antecedently ccrtiin on acc^punt 
of predetermining reasons. Sco Forekxow- 
LKm.K, Prfdrstination. 

PRES< 'RIPTION, in theology, wasa kind of 
argument pleadexl by ^ertulliari and others in the 
third century agatnik crroncojis iloctors. This 
inixle of arguing has txpen despised by some, both 
because it has l^n used by Papists, and bet^uee 
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they think that truth has no need of autih a win- 
port, Others, however, think that if it can be 
shown that any particular doctrine of Christianity 
was hejd in the earliest ages, even npiiroachingthe 
apostolic, it must have very considerable w’eight; 
and, indeed, that it has so, appears finom the uni- 
versal appeals of all yiartics to those carlv times 
in Bup{)ort of their particular opinions. Besides) 
the thing is in itself natural; for if a man finds a 
variety of o{)inions in the world upon important 
passages in Scriiiture, where shall he be so apt 
to get the true sense as from contemfxprary wri- 
tciT* or others who lived very near the ajWfitolic 
age 1 And if such a man shall find any dm-trine 
or interpretation to have lieen universally ladieved 
in tlie first ages, or, as Vicentius Lirinensia words 
it, snnper tibitjue el ab omnihvft^ he will unque^ 
tionably Ik* dits(i(>s('d to think such early and uni- 
versal consent, or such {>rcscrij)tion, of vory con- 
siderable weight in determining his opinion. 

PRESUMP riON, as it relates to the mip'\ 
is a supposition Ibnncd lieforc examination. As 
it relates to tlie conduct or moral action, ft^implies 
arrogance and irreverence. As it relates to reli- 
gion 111 general, it is a liold and daring confidence 
in i’ goodness of God, without obedience to his 
will Preftiiniptiiuutt shis must be distinguished 
from sins of infinnitv, or those failings jieculiar 
to human nnturr, Ecc. vii. 20; 1 John i. ft, 9 
from sill!* done through ignorance, 1 mkc xii. 4fi , 
and from sins into which men are hurried by 
sudden and moIc ni temptation, Gi.l. vi. 1. Tim 
ingreilient.s w bieli render sin preHiim{)tiious arc, 
knowledge, John xv. 22; delilirration and ron- 
trivafiee, Prov. vi, M; xx\vi. 1; obstinacy, 
Jcr. xli\. 10; Drut. i. 13; inattention to tlie re- 
irionslrances of ronsrience, Acts vii. bl; opno- 
sitioii to the dis|jrnsations of E'rovidenee, 2 (iir, 
xvxiii. 22; and repeated cominisKion of the same 
Mil, IV IxxMii. 17. IVsumptuoua sins a.*e iiii- 
inerous; huoIi as profane .swearing, prTjurv, theft, 
lulultcrv, dmnkenm*ss, pablmth-hrenking, iXrc. — 
i hcht' nia\ be more particularly considered os 
prcsiimpluoii.s sins, larausi' they are generally 
committed against a known law, and so often rc- 
|>cated. Snell sins are most heinous in tlieir na- 
ture, and I I'lst {lernicious in their clfccls. They 
are said to be a repnweh to the Lord, Num. xv. 
*3; they harden the heart, I Tim. iv, 2; draw 
down inJgmtmts from heaven, Num. xv. 31; 
even when re{iented of arc seldom pardonetl with- 
out some \isiblo testimony of Gou's displeasure, 

2 Ham. xii. 10. — As it rt's|)ect3 {irofi'ssors of re- 
ligion, as one observes, they sin presumptuously, 

1. When Hiey lake up a profession of religion 
without priiicijile: 2. When they {irofess to ask 
the blessing of Gixl, and \et go on in forbidden 
courses : 3. When they do not take ndigion as . 
they find it in the Heri{Hures: 4. When they 
iiiiike their feelings the te.st of their religion, with- 
out ctvnsidcring the iliflerence between animal 
pii.ssion and the o{ieratLons of the S{fint of Go<l ; 

W’hen lliev run into temptation: 6. When 
they indulge in self-confidence and self-compla- 
cency: 7. When they i>ring the spirit of ^ the 
workl into the church :’ft. When they form apo- 
logies for that in some which they condemn in 
others ; 0. When, profi^ssing to believe in^ tho 
doctrines of the Gospel, they live lic^ittously ; 
10. When they create, magnify, and jHsrveil 
their troubles: 11. When they arraigh the con- 
duct of God as^iankiiid and unjust. 
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iValkef*s Ser, vtH L ter. 3; Sovih^M 5ter. vol. y'll 
Bcr. 10, 11, wad 13; THlllUyon^a S^. «er. 147 f 
£br. eer. 11. vol. i. Rdbiamin'i* tranila* 
tion I Bp. JHhpkiru on the Nature^ Danger^ an4^ 
Cure ^ PTe^mjUu 4 fua Sina. Soc hie works. 

Pride is inoruinfite and imrraeonablo self* 
esteem, attended with insolenee, and rude treat* 
raent of others. ** It is sometimes,’’ says a jOfood 
writer,^ confounded with i'aniiy, and somertinuM 
witli dii^ity ; hut to the former passion it has no 
rosemblan^, and in many rJrrumstances it differs 
from thd latter. Vaiiitv is flie j>amit of loqua- 
cious boasting; and the person subject lo^f, if 
his pretences re admitted, has no inclination to 
insult the company. The proud man, on the 
othcr.hand, is naturally silent, and, wrapt up in 
hi^own importance, seldom speaks hut to iiiakt; 
his audiet^ feel their infrriority.*' Pride is the 
high opinion that a poor little contrnrtod aoul en- 
tertains of itself. Dignity c^uiRists in just, great, 
and uniform actions, and is the opposite to mean- 
ness. — 2. Pride manifests itself hy [>nrising our- 
selvfK, jidorning our persons, attempting to ap- 
pear before others in a superior lijrht to wlmt we 
arc: contempt and slander of oriiors; envy at 
the exctdlendcs others possess; anxiety to gutn 
applause ; distress and rage when sliglited ; . itu> 
patience of contradk'tiom and opiiosition to God 
nimsedf. — 3. The evil o1hk:(s of pride arc la'yond 
computation. It has spread itHclf universally in 
all nation^ among all characters; nnd as it was 
the fii*st,sin, as some supixise, that entered into 
the world, so it seems the last to he con(|Ucrcd. it 
may be considered as the parent of discontent, 
ingratitude, covetousness, poverty, presumption, 
passion, extravaganc^e, bigotry, war, and persecu- 
tion. In fact, tliere is hardly an evil pcrpc'trutcd 
but what pride is connected with it jn a pmxinuite 
or remote sense. — 4. To suppress tliiswvil, wc 
should consider whut we are. If wo could tm^e 
our descents,” says Senee^ “ wc should fintl all 
slaves to come from princes, and all priru'cs 
from slaves. To tie proud of knowledge, is to lx* 
blind in the light ; to be proud of virtue, is to poi- 
son ourstdves witii the aritiflote ; to he firouu of 
authority is to make our rise out downlkll.” The 
imperfection of our nature, our scanty knowdedge, 
contractetl powers, narrow cimceptions, and ino- 
fral inabHitv, are strong motives to excite us to 
, humility. We should consider, also^ w'hat punish- 
ments ibis sin has brought on mankind. See 
(he cases of Pharapli, Hainan, NebuchadnezKar, 
Herod, and others! How particularly it is pro- 
hibited, Ptov. xvi. 18; \ Pet. V. 5; James iv. 6; 
Prov. xxix. 23 ; what a torment it is to its pos^ 
sessoT, Esther v. *13; how soon all things jof a 
sublunary nature will end; how disgraceful it 
renders us in the ^ht of Ood^ angely and 
men ; what a barrier it is to our felicity and ooni- 
reunion with ; how fruitful it is of discord ; 
now it precludes our usefulness, and renders ns 
Keally contemptibid. See Hsjm i ut y. 

PRIEST,' a person sot apart for the perform- 
ance of sacridcc, and other offices and ceremonies 
of religion. Before the promulgation of the law 
of Moses, the first-born of every family, the 
fathers, tiie princes, and the kings, were priests. 
Thus Cain and Abd, Koah, Abndiam, Mcl- 
chizedec, Job^ Isaac, and Jacob, ofiered them- 
' selves tbdr own sacrifices. Ainqng the Israel- 
itea^ aRef their departure from ISgyjpi^ the 
pri^ipod was confined to one trilu*, ana it 
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iiA sisted of three tirAem, the h^lgh frWa pti^^ 

7 M and Leviies. The priesthood wa# made heredi^ 
tary In the family of Aaroti ; and the first-homof 
the ddest branch of that fiwily, if he had no 1e^ ;! 

blemish, was always the high-priest This dWine 
appointment vma observed with txinsiderahle ac- 
curacy till the jewa fell under the dominion oLm^^ 
the Romans, and had their faith corrupterl by a \ 
false philosophy. Thop, indeed, the hiuh^^irim- 
hood was sometimes set up to sale, and, instead J 

of eontinuing for life, as it ought to have dont, it \ 

seems from seme passages in the New Tostav 
ment, to have been nothing more than an annual ^ j 
office. There is sufficient reason, however, to : 
believe, that it was never disposed of hut to soma 
descdndsnt of Aaron enviable of fii||ng nt, had tho 
older branches lieen extinct. I For the connecTa- 
tion and offices of the Jewish priesthood, we ; 
n'fer our readera to tj^e hook of Most's.] In tlia 
time of David, the interior priests were divided 
into twehty-four companies, who were to ilerve 
in rotation, <!ach ooinpany itself for a week. — 

Tho order in which the several courses were to 
serve was determined hy lot; and each course 
wa^ in all succeeding ages, called by tho uame 
of its original chief. 

^ It has been much disputed, whether in the 
Christi^m church, there be any such officer as a 
priest, in the proper sense of the word. If tho 
word priest be taken to denote a person com- ^ 
missioned by divine authority to oftcr up a real 
sacrifice to God, we may justly deny that tliere 
is a^riest^pon earth. Under the dospel, there 
is but one priest, which is Christ: and but * 
one sacrifice, that of the cross. Tho church of 
Rome, however, erroneously lielieve their vriesU 
to be enmowerea to offer up to the Divine Migesty I 
real proper sacrifice, as were the priests under 
the Okl Testament. Ecclesiastical history in^ 
forms us that, in the second century, some time 
after the reign of the emperor Adrian, when the 
Jews, by tlie second destruction of JenisalcnL 
were heaved of all hopes of the *restoration of * ' 
their government tolls former lustre, the notion ^ 
that Uio ministoni of the Chrisirtin church suc- 
ceeded to tbd oharacter and prerogatives of the 
Jewish priesthood was^ industrionsfy propagated 
by the Christian doctors; and that, in conse- 
qucncoj the bishops claimed a rank and charae- 
tei^iiilar to tluU of the Jei^ish bigh-pru'st ; the 
presbyters to that of the priests; and the dew^ 
cons to that oHhe Levites. One of the pe^ni- 
cious cffecU of this soundless comparison and 
pretensioa seems to have ^n, tho introduction 4 
of the idea of a reaKsacrifice in the Ci]ristian 
church, and of sacrificing priests, ] 

In the church of England, the word prt^ ia 
relainctl to denote the second order in her hu^rar- 
chy, but we beUevc with very different sigpifica- 
tiona, according to the different opinions enter- 
tained of the Lord’s Supper. Some few of her 
divincii of great Jiisrning, and of undoubt&l Prp- 
testantisn^^maintain that the Lord’s Supper k 
aeommefooratipe and ewharielicnl eatrrylce.^ 
These consider all who are anthorized to admit 
nister that sacrament' as in tho strictest *eenHe 
yrieata. Others hold the Lord’s Bmiper to tx; a 
feaet upon the one sarri/icc, once onerml cn the 
cross; and these, too, must consider thomapKea 
aa clothed wHh some kind of pti^hood. Gtoat 
]npmber% however, of the Engtiah derg^^ per- 
I haiM Uto majority, agree with the church oi ScoU 
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krnlf in mahitaimiig ^at thef^Hnl’a Supperls a { 
rite of no othfnr moiw import than the mere com- 
memoraiion of the (ieath of Chriat, Tbcee oan- 
•not coneider theaiflelvee ai priest* in the rigid 
senile of the word, but only as preshyterti of 
which the word priest is a comractipn, of the 
same hnpoit with eltler. See Lohn's Scpper. 

FRTmACY, the highest post in the church. 
HBhe Romanists contend that St Peter, by our 
Lord’s appointment, had a primacv or sovereign 
au^ority and jurisdiction over the apostles. — 
This, however, is denied by the Protestants, and 
that upon just grounds. Dr. Barrow observes 
(Works, vol. i. p. 557,) that there are several 
wrts of ilirimaev which may belong to a person 
in respect of pthers. 1. A primacy of worth or 
])eTsonal excellence. — 2. A primacy of reputa- 
tion and esteem. — 3. A primacy of onlcr or bare 
dignity and prec^'denec.-^. A primacy of power 
and jurisdiction. As for ifle first of iHese, a pri- 
mal^ of worth, we may well grant it vo Peter, 
admitting that probably he did exccOd the rest 
of his brethren in personal endowments and 
capacitiea; particularly in quickness of appre- 
hension, boldness of spirit, readiness of s^icech, 
charity to our Lord, and zeal for Ids service. — 
d. As to a primacy of repute, which St Pan! 
means wlien he socalcs of those who had a 8|)e- 
oial reputation, those who seemed to be }>il- 
lars, of 'the super-eminent a[) 0 stlea, Gal. H. 6, 9 ; 
9 Cor. xi.f); xii. 11, this advantage caiinbt be 
refused him, being a necessary cnnseqiiencteof 
those eminent qumities resplendent in himf and 
of the illustrious Mrformancet achieved by him 
beyond the rest. This may be inferred from that 
renown wliich he hath had from theJieginning; 
and likcwiM) from Ids being so constantly ranked 
in the first place before the rest of his br^hrert. — 
3. As to a primacy of order or bare dignity, im- 
porting that commonly, in all meetings and pro- 
ceedings, the other apostles did yield him the 
precedence, there may b<^ some qnestfon ; for this 
does not seem suitable to the gravity of ^uch per- 
*tons, or "their condition ahd cireumstfmees, to 
aland upon certunonies of respect ; for our Lord’s 
rules seem to exclude all semblanco of ambition, 
all kind of inequality and distance between his 
apostles. But yet this primacy may be granted 
.as probable upon divers accounts of use and con-’ 
venicnco ; it might be useful to preserve older, 
and to nromo^ expedition, or to prevent con- 
ftision, distraction, and dilatory obstruction in 
the management of things.— 4. As to a primacy 
importing a superiority in command, power, 
Pi jurismcUon, this we have great reason to 
deny upon the following oonsidenations. 1. For 
guch a povror U waa needful that a commusion 
ftom G^, iti fottltdor, should be granted in abro 
lute and pees^cuous terms*, but no such com- 
' nttssioir is extant in Scripture. — S. If so illustri- 
ous an office wak instituted by our Saviour, it is 
sUanm. that no where in the evangelical or apoa* 
toliou history there should be any express men- 
tion of that UMtitutkin.— 3. H St -t^;ter had been 
Instituted sovereign of the apostofipal aenote, ^ 
office and state had been in nature and kind very 
distinct from the oommou office of the other 
aposUes, as the oififoe of a king fiom the office of 
ray subject ( and probablj would have been dg- 
nioed by acmie distmet haiiM^ as that of ■ic& 
oposUa arch-pastor, the vicar of Chrkrt, or the 
liket but such naase or titk was ammed 
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.by him, or was by the rest attributed to him.— 
4. Thm was no office above that of. aivapostle, 
knoam to the' apostles or primitivo church, Eph. 
tv. lit LCor, xii. 38. — ^ Our Loidhimjidf de- 
clared against J.his kind oLprimaey, prohibiting 
his apoetjes to affect, to seek, toassufae, or admit 
a superiority of power, one above another, Luke 
xxii. 14, 34 ; Mark ix. 35. — G. We do not find 
any peculiar administration committivl to St. 
Peter, nor any privilege conferrcii on him virhich 
was not also granted to the other apostles, John 
XX. 23 ; Mark xvi. 15. — 7. In neither of Peter’s 
two catholic eplstlea, dues there appear any inti- 
mation or any pretence to this arah-apostolical 
|x>wev. — 8. In all relations Nvhich ocerr in Scrip- 
ture about controversies of doctrine or practice, 
there is no appeal made to St. Peter’s judgment, 
or allegation of it as decisive, and no argumt'nt is 
built on his authority.-r-G. St. Peter no where 
appears intermeddling as a judge or mvernor 
paramount in such rases; yet where no doi^' 
nimself deal with herctirs and disorderly persons, 
he proceeds not as a pope decreeing ;*l>^ as an 
apostle, warning, arguing, and p&rsuadtngpgainst 
them. — -to. The consideration of the ajxwtlcs 
pror. 'ding in the conversion of pwple, in the 
foui 'Uttfon of churches, and in administration of 
their spiritual affairs, vill exclude any proba- 
bility of St. Peter’s jurisdiction over them.’ They 
Went about their hnsinrsak not by order or license 
from St. Peter, but, according to sjieclal direction 
of ( rtnl’s spirit. — ll. The nature of the apos- 
tolical ministry, the apostles not being fixed in 
one place of residence, but continually moving 
about the worki ; the state of things at that time, 
and the manner of St. Peter’s life, rend^^r it un- 
likely that he had such a jurisdiction over the 
apostles as some assign him. — 13L It was iodo^ 
most requisite that every afiostic should have 
a' comploU', absolcte, independent anthori.tv..},i 
managing the duties and ronct^rns of Ihe oftice, 
that bp might not any wise be obstructed in the 
discharge of them, not clogged with a need to 
consult others, not liampercu with orders from 
those who were at a distaucc. — 13. The dis- 
course and behaviour of St. Paul towards St. 
Peter, doth evidence that he did not acknow- 
ledge any dependence on him, or any subjection 
to him, Gal. ii. 11—14. If St. Peter had beer, 
appointed 'sovereign of the -church, it seems that 
it should have been requisite that he should have 
outlived all the apostles ; for otherwise, the church 
would have wanted 'a head, or there must have 
been an inextricable controversy who Uiat head 
was. But St Peter died long before St John, as 
all agree, and periia|w before divers oiheni of the 
apostles. . 

From these arjroments wc must evidently see 
what little ground the church of Rome hath to 
derive the supremacy of the pope from the sup- 
posed primo^ of St Peter. 

PRIMATF^ on archbishop who is mvcsted 
with a junsdiction over other mshqis. See Ancn- 

BTSHOe. 

PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANS, those who 
lived in tbs first ages of Chrtstianitv, especially 
the aposUss and umnediaie followers of our Lo^ 

PKlNClPUS, an essentinl truth from which 
others are derivedt the ground or inotive of ac- 
tion, See Disposition and Doctrike.- 
PRIOR, the head of ajoonvent) n&Kf faiffiv* 
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PitlSCILU ANISTS, tli» MkfVf€riae Prit 
Qiltian, in fourth ceilllifj. It t|>pea\r* 
nntbentir raeor^ that the diflemee bMween 
their dochine and that of the Manicheane Mi|iot 
rary cdneklerable; for Ihej denied the realil^ of 


li^nt principle ; adopteil the doarine of (eona, 
«r emanaliona from the divine nature t oonttder- 
^ human bodies as prisons formed by the author 
of evil to enslave cck^ial minds ; c^mdemned 
marriage, and di.'<beIioved the roeurrection of the 
body. Their rule of life and manners wib rigid 
and severe ; the ucrounts, therefore, which moiiy 
huxie mven of their lasciviousness anc|, intcuifier- 
ffhee deserve not the least credit,- as tltey are totally 
destitute of evidence and authority. That the 
Prwciliianists were ^ilty of dissimulation upon 
some occasions, and deceived their adversaries by 
cunning stratagems, is true ; but that they held 


' All, ••19 a most notorious CUsehobd, without even 
Che least shadow of [irobability. 

PROBITY, honesty, sincerity, or veracity. — 
h consists in the habit of actions useful to so- 
ciety, and in the constant observance of the laww 
which justice and conscience impose upon us. 

. The man who obeys all the laws of society with an 
exact punctuality is not, therefore, a man of nro- 
liityi laws can only resi>cct the external and oefi- 
iiite parts of human conduct : but probity re- 
Fj)ccts our more private actions, and buch asit is 
impoMlhle in all cases to define; and it appears 
to ne in morals what charity is m religion. IVo- 
liity teaclies us to perform ii) society those actions 
which no external power can oblige us to per- 
form, and is that quality in the human mind 
from which we claim the performance of the 
commonly called imperfect,^' • 

PROCESSION, a ceremony in the Romish 
church, exmsisting of a formal inarch of the clergy 
and people, putUng up prayers, Ac., and in this 
manner visiting some chun'.h, Ac. Tbcy have 
processions of the host or sacrameni t of our Sa- 
viour to mount Calvary ; if the Ronary, Ac. 

Processions arc said to be of {lagan original. 
The Romans, when the empire was distressed, 

{ or after some victory, used constant^ to order 
processions, for several days together, to be mail# 
to the temples, to heg the assistance of the gods, 
^ or to return them thanks. 

The flrst processions mentioned in coelSuasUcal 
history arc those set oh foot at Constaniinople, by 
' St Cnrysostoiii. The Arums of that city, being 
forced to bold -their inoetings without the town, 
wbnt thither night and morning, singing anthems. 
Chiysostom, to prevent their perve^g the Ca- 
tholua, set- up counter-processioiis, in which the 
clergy and people marched by night, singing 
prayers and hymns, and carrying crumes and 
. flambeaux. Trom this period the custom of pro- 
coasions was introduced among the Greeks, ^imd 
alierwards among tlie Latins ; but they luive sul>' 
Mated longer, and been more frequently uSed in 
ihie VTcstem than in the Eastern church. 

t>ROCESSlON OP THE HOLY GHOST 
a term mode use of in teferenoe to the Holy 
Ghost, aa proceeihng fromth^ Father, or firom thie 
Fathef and the Som It swnis to he founded on 
thatpofloage in J<^n xv. s ** Wivfl tlie Com- 
. fay is eonM^ wm I willseiMl unto you foum 
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the Father, eoeii the Spirit of Truth P/^ 
o^doih from thul^ther. He abaH testify 
The proocasioii of the HoIt Ohuet, it Is aikh fo 
expr^y taught by Christ," in vtery strong tenxvik 
In this text This'ntQc«asion.H is alleged, -is heSa 
eviifon^dirtlMoished from nbmisskm farilia ; 
said, “ Whdli 1 will vend to you from the Fathw^ 
even the Spirit of Truth, which proeceeh fmrM 
the Father.’* If hts mission and proceo^ng asem f 
the same thing, there would be a tsutologym the 
words, his muwinn, arcorrting to that inierf^reta'^ . 
tion, bluing mentioned twice iu the same ygiaa. 
Or. Wstta howevfT, oliserves, that the prorriwa 
sion of tlic Holy Ghost from the Fath^^ rrspeota , 
not bis nature or suVsitHiicc, but his Aissu»n only t , 
and that no distinct and deaf ideas can be formeo 
of Uiia precession ; conadpiently it must bo given 
op as (xipiah, ucholostic, inconceivable, and Inde- 
fensible. But, it is answered, what clear idea can 
be given us of the Originate, self-existopt, etemol 
[ bciiigf>f the Father? Sliall we, thcrefora deny 
hint to be without beginning or eml, and to m 
self-existent, liecauso wc know not how he is sol 
If not, why must we gi^e up the procession of 
the Spirit, because wo Know not the mode of it Y 
We ran no more explain the manner how the - 
Spirit proceeds from tlio l«hither, than we can 
explain the eternal generation and hvpostatica) 
union of the t wo natures of the Son. W c may say 
to the objector, as Gn*gory Noxiansen formerly 
dill to his ailvorsary, '* Do you tell me how ill# 
leather is nnliegotten, and I will attempt to tcU you 
I mw the Bun ia iH'gottcn, and the Spirit proceeds.” 

I Tlie clcarttat and fullest account of this pro- • 

I ccsHion, next to that in theulHive-meiiiioned text 
is Uiat iq I ("or. ii. 12. ” The Spirit which is ot 
I God 1 ** that is (say the advocates for this dqotriiie,) 
the Spirit which is the same in nature and es- 
scuee W'ith the Father, and so is said to be of him,^ , 
or out of him, not os to local separation, but with 
rcs[»cct to identity of nature. 

Alniut the eighth and ninth centuries tber# 
was a very warm dispute lu't waan the Greek and 
I l^tilT churches, wheUier the Spirit procxanlcd 
! from tlie Father only, or from the Father and the 
Son } and the controversy arose to such a height, 
lliftt they charged cmic another with heresy and 
tt'hisni, when neither side well understood what 
tlu'y Conteiidod for. The Latin chu^ however, 
•has not scrupled to. say that the Spirit proceeds 
from the h'atber and the Son; but the Gr^k 
chundi rhf)Ofi‘S to cxfiress it tbusi tli# ^larlt 
proc4!f}ds from the Father by or through the akMi,, 
or he reccivCH of the Son, (iiil. iv. G. Sec £A>LT ^ j 
(4ho&t : Hixkap Rcarmn on the Creed^ p, ^ 
Waltn^H Works^ Hvo. cd. vol. v. p. 1911 ; Hurrion 
on the Holy Spirit^ p. 294 ; Rtdglefg Die, qu. 

11 } A>r. LigklfootB Worke^ vol. 1 . p. 482. 

FRf )FANF.,atcna used inop|K)Hitioiito/to/p; 

I and in general is appliisd to all i^nmns who have 
not the gacrtnl cliaracter, and to things which do « 
not lielong to the aervioe of religion. / 

PROFTOSlON^-among the Romanisis, do-, 
notes rtfo tmteriitf into a religious order, wheseby ^ 
a person ofTers iiimself to God by a vow otinvio-. , 
iably pl^fving ubcdfaict*, chastity, ami povei^^ 

Cjbristians are required to make a prc/csmti 
of their faith, 1. BokJly, Rom. i. 
ciUy, Matt, v.' ^6.— ’d. Gu«*^nllyiHeh. lu 1^— ^ 
A Yet not ostqiitatiausly, but With kqiuullty ni)4 
msekrtsas. 

l^OFESSOR, a tsvm oon^anidy 
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votijuoufl world, to denote anv who m^kea 
• aii $en acknowledgment of Uie of Cfarial, 

or who outwardly manifeata hia attachment to 
Chriatiani^. All real Chriatims aie pTvdeaaora, 
but oil profeaaora are notieal Chriatiaiia. In thia, 
aa in all other things of worth ai^ imfioriance, 
we find counterieits. There are many who- be 
^ oOme professors, not from principle, from inveati- 
l^atioQ, from lovo to the truth ; but from interested 
motives, prejudice of education, custom, influence 
of c<g}noxions, novelty, Ac. as Saul, Jehu, Judas, 
Demas, tho foolish virgins, Ac. See article 
n Chris n AN. Jayfs Sermona^ acr. 9j Mea<ta 
Almost Christian ; Bellamys True Religion 
delineated y Skepkerd* a Sincere Convert^ and 
on the Parable of the Ten Virgins s 8ecker*a 
Nonsuch Professor. 

PROMISE is a solemn asseveration, b^ which 
one pledges his vemcity thnt^ho sliall pertbrm, or 
cause to be iK^rfurnh.^l, the tiling whica he men- 
lions. € 

Tho obligation of promises arises from the ne- 
cessity of the well-being and existence of society. 
‘^Virtue rcH^uires,” us Dr. Doddridge ohsi'trves, 
*‘thal proniUos bo fulfilled. The promisee, i. e. 
tho person to whom the promise is nunle, ac- 
quires a property in virtue of the promise. The 
uneectainty of projibrty wouhl evidentiv Iss at- 
temhHl with great inconvenience. By failing to 
fulfil my promise, I either show that I was not 
sincere in ttiakiri||r it, or that [ have little con- 
stancy or resolution, and (‘ither way injure inrt 
cliaraoter, and c^onsequenily iny usofolness^i 
life. Promises, however, are not binding, 1. If 
they wore made by ua before we came to aucli 
exorcise of reason as to be fit to tmnaoct afifairs 
of iiiomerit ; of if, by any distemper or sudden 
surprise, we are deprived of the exercise of our 
..reason at tho time when the promise is made. — 
3. If the promise was made on a false preaump* 
lion, in which tho promisee, after the moat diii- 

g enC inquiry, was imposed upon, especially if 
e were deccivoii^bv the fraud of the promisee — 
3. If tho thing itself be vicious ; fur virtue can- 
not require that vice should bo committed.— 4. If 
tho accomplishment of tbo promise be Oo hard and 
intolerable, that there is reason to believe that, 
had it liccn forvi^n. it would have been an ex- 
cep^ case. — 5. If tho promise be not accepted, 
or if it depend on oonditioiis not performed.*' 
See Doddridge^ a Led. lec. 69 ; Grot, de Jure^ 
lib. Li. cap. 1 1 ; Poley’s Mor. Phil. ch. 5, vol. i. ; 
Grate's Mor. Phil. vol. ii. p, 3, c. 12 ; Watida 
Serm. aer. 20. 

. PROMISES OF GOD are tho kind decla- 
rations of his woni, in which ho hath assured ua 
he will bestow bleasinga upon his pimple. The 
' promises contained in the sacred Scriptures may 
be consulereil, 1. Divine as to their origin. — 
3. Suitaliloasto tlit'ir nature. — 3. Abundant as to 
their number. — 4. Clear as to their eapresaion. — 
fi. Ceitoin gfi to their accbniiilishment The con- 
. aideration Of them should, I. Provo an antidote 
to i}cspaii;il^3. A molivo to [mfienco.— 41. A call 
for prayer.— 4. A spur to persevei^nae. See 
dark on the Promises; a book that Dr. Watta 
says, “ ho could dare rat into the lianda of every 
Christian$*liinong all their divKIed sects and pae> 
ties in tho world.’* Bwd^s Serm. acr. xi. 

PROPpECY. a woid derived* from 
•nd in iliMkiaal Import ognifioa the paction ! 
•'“"Sr is ^us defined by witriua t 
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ma^nowp not from his .dwn sagse^ 
nor from the releliim of otbens but by an oxtiw* ' 
oijdinary revelation of God fhun beaveiu'^ la the 
Old and New Testamrats the word is nofalwaye 
confined tp the fiiretelHriff of future esentt. In 
several instances it is of the same importwitb 
preaching, and denotes tlie faculty of Ufustrating 
and applying to present practical purposes 
doctrines of prior revelation* Thusj in Nehemirb 
tt is said, "Thou hast appointed propfiets b 
preach,” ch. vi. ver. 7 ; and whoever speaketh 
unto men to edification, and exhortation, and 
comfort, is by St. Paul called a prophet, 1 Cor* 
xiv. 3. Hence it was that there were schools of 
prophets in Israel, where young men were in- 
structed in the truths of religion, and fitted fo 
horl and comfort the people. It is prophecy, 
however, acconling to trie first definition given 
above, we shall here consider. 

Prophecy (with the |>ower of working mira-^ 
cles) may bo considered as the highest evident^ 
that can he given of a supernatural communion 
with the Deity. Hence, among the profesfiors of 
almost every religious ^’stem, there have been 
numberless pTetenders to the gill of prophecy, — 
Pagan , hadtii eir oracles, augurs, and soolhsayers ; 
moder.'i hJdlatCK their necromant^ers and diviners; 
and the .^ws, Christians, and Mahometans, their 
prophets. I’he pretensions of Pagans and iinn^ 
tors, have, however, l>een justly exposed ; wrule 
the Jewish and Christian prophecies carry with 
them evident marks of their validity. Hence St, 
Peter oliservcs, "We have a more surerivord' of 
prophecy, whercunto we do well to take heetl, as 
unto a light that shineth in a dark place ; for the 
prophecy came not in old time by the will of roan, 
out lioly men of God srake as they were moved 
by tho Holy Ghost,” 2 Pet. ii. 19, 21. Scripture 
prophecy, therefore, hath God for its origin. 
did not arise from the genius of the mmd, the 
i tem])enimcnt of the iKMiy, the influence of the 
stkTs, Ac. but from the sovereign will of God. 
The ways by which the Deity inode, known his 
mind were various ; such as by dremns, visions, 
angels, symbolic representations^ impulses on the 
mind. Numb. xii. 6 ; Jer. xxxL 26 ; Dan. viiL 
16,17. 

As to tho language of prophecy ; “ It is,” says 
Mr. Gray, ** remarkable for its magnificence.— 
Each prophetic writer is distinguished for pecu- 
liar beauties ; but their style in general tnay be 
characterized as strong, animated, and impressive. 
Its ornaments are derived not from accumulation 
of epitliet, or laboured harmony ; but fc^ the 
real grandeur of its images, and the majestic force 
of its expresuona. It is varied with striking pro- 
priety, and enlivimed with quick but easy transi- 
tioDs. Its sudden bursts of eloquence^ its earnest 
warmth, its affecting exhortations and appeals, ' 
affi>rd very interesting proofs of that liv^y im- 
premon, anA 6f that inspired conviction, under * 
which the< 4 »rophct 8 wrote; and wfakh enabled 
them, among a people not distinguished fin* ge^ 
nius, to surplus, in cveiy variety of ComjiositiOm 
the most admired productions of' Pagan antiquity. 

If tho imoge^ employed by the sacred writers 
appear sfUnetimes to partake of a coarse and ind^ 
locate cast, U must be recollected that the East^ 
iflannereaiid languagee required the most forcilde 
representatians ; and that the ntascufipo'aad in- 
dignant spirit of tl|D propbete led them to 
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fhe most enemde and 
No atyle i% perluiM so bishty Arar^ve at that 
. of the prophetfl. Eveiy oq«ct of natura and of 
art which ooald Airnidh alluaiona is exploit wli^ 
industry $ every scene of creation, and ewry |iage 
cf scieiicil( aoems to have unfohM ito*rii^ var^ 
lito to the Sfcved writeis, who, in the s^t of 
Eastern poetry, delight in every kind of^netapho- 
vical embellishment Tbui^ by way of illoMra- 
tioq, it is obvious to remark, that earuily digriities 
and powers are symbolized by the celestial bodies ; 
the eOects of'^moral evil are shown under t^e 
iitorms and convulsions of nature ; the poUhtiotw 
of sin are representwl by external impuntica; 
and ^ the liencncial influence of righteousness is 
dapic^ by the serenity and confiftcncc of ]>cace> 
ful life. This alleimriGal language, binng founded 
in ideas univcrsidly prevalent; and adhered to 
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with invariable relation and regular an 
lurnished great ornanient and elegance to^tlie sa- 
^d writinga. Sometimes, however, the inspired 
pengien drew tlieir allusions from local apd tern- 
j)orary sources of metaphor; from tTic pcculbr 
scenery of their coiiiUrv ; from the idolatries of 
licathen nations ; their own history and cir- 
cumstances; from the service of their temple,^ 
ami the ceremonies of their religim ; from man- 
ners thst have fndfvl, and customs that have 
lapsed. Heiire many appropriate bt'auties have 
vanished. Matny dcscriptbnisand many represen- 
tations, that must have had a solemn importance 
amon«T tlw Jews, are now consulercvl, from a 
change of circuinstaiici^- in a degnuWI point of 
view. Hence, likewise, here and there a shade 
of obsemrity. In general, however, the language 
of Scripture, though highly sutilimc and beauti- 
ful, is easy and intelligible to all capaeitioa.*' 

‘2. Of the use and intent of prophecy. 

^ As prophecy is so striking a proof of a svp^r- 
nalutttl ooniinunhiii with the Deity, and is or so 
early a date, wc may r<'st assunnf it w'as given 
fur wise and important ends. ** It cannot be sup- 
jkosed,” says hisnop Kherhick, “ that 0<xi deliver- 
ed prophecies to satisfy or employ the curi- 
osity ot the inquisitive, or that ho gave' his Spirit 
to men merely to enable them to give forth pre- i 
4licUons for the amusement and eniertainnSent I 
[ «>f the work! : there roust be aome end worthy of | 

I tlie>iuthoc.** Now, what end could thia bo, but 
i to keep alive in the minds of thoae to whom it 
waa given, a sense of religion, and a hope. of Ai- 
ture dclivcmnco from the cilrse of the tall through 
Jesus Christ? The' uses of prophecy,’' cays 
Dr. JoTtin,V' besides gnulually opening and un- 
folding tlM things leEiting to the M^snaL and 
ilie*bletwings which by him should be coriiemd 
upon mankind, are many, great, and mauifiMt 
^ 1. It aerved tq acepro tlw belief of a Ood^ and 
of a povkleni^. . * 

As God is invisUile and spiritual, ‘then was 
oause to fimr, tliat, In the first and ruder agn of 
the wo]^, when men wen busier in onltivating the 
earth than in cultivating arts and scieiiessi and 
in seeking the necessaries of kle than in the 
study of ^norality. they might foiM their Onator, 
nod Governor; and, the^ire^ God nlalnlaincd 
amongst them the gmt articleof tai^ in him, by 
maniMatttoas of, faiixiself ; by sending angels to 
declare Ifie wtll % by miracle^ sod fay prophecies. 

^&dtwaiialeii«Iedtogive men tlm profound- 
oil WDBgratioa for tibal amaxiiu knpwMge foom 
yjflWtoingwrocpn^^ fiotewn th* foSnro 
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notions of God, and of his pmoc tions, an^ whh^" 
is a more rational ahd ^ more aoceptahle ssrvkiir 
than rites and ccremohies. ^ . 

4. It excited men to rely upon God, and to 
love him who condescended to hold tliis mutual^ 
intercourse with his creatures, and to newnit them 
to consult him, as one friend asks afivice of an- 
other. 

** It was intended to keep the ^riiple, to whom 
^God revealed himself, fiom idojatiy ; a ain to 
'wliicli tlie Jews would be inclined, lioth from 
disposition to it v4!iich they liail acquired in 
F.gy nt,ttrid from the contagion of had oxanrole.^ 

, “The |)eof)le of Israel were strictly forbiddon 

consult the diviners and tJie gods of other na- 
tions, and td use any enchantmentB and wicked 
(^Is ; and that tliey might have no ten^tation to 
ii God pcrmitit‘d them to apply to him and to 
h|s prophets, even U|K>u sinull occasions ; and Im 
niiat'd up amongst them a succt^ssion of propiicta| 
to whom they might have rofuuirso for advice aiut 
direction. These }»n)phets wen^ revenmeed abroad 
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actiitoa afereaturos, and the thiiigs whtdi ft yet 
worn not How could a man h^ to hide m 
counsel, any design or thought from siiuh 
Being? 

It oontiibutod to keep up devotion and 
true roUmonifiho rcM-^‘“ — 
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aii well as at home, and consulted by foreign 

E s ; and, in timtm of the captivity, they weia 
r(^ by great kings, and advanced to high 

IS.” 

I As it respects us, prophecy connected with, 
piracies aflorda a considerulile evidence of tiie 
truth of revelation, as well as of a superintend- 
ieg Pfbvidencxj.-' This evidence, is a grow- 
ing evidence. ”The divine d^ugn, unimituly; 
liuisued through a -scriesof successiv^etiera/ 
tibns, opens with a greater degree omrleflfncss, id 
ptoportion to the lajise of lime and the numlicr of ■>* 
events. An increase of ago iiwodditioii to its 
strengCh ; ami the nearer wc' approach the point 
t<avards which the disfienkationa of God uuvanr- 
injgly tend, ilie more dearly shall we discern the 
wd^nddrful regularity, consuitenry. and beauty bf 
thw stU[)endoua plan for universm good. Of CliC ^ 
groat use of prophecies which have been fiilflUed, ^ 
fts k direct and strong argument to convert unbe- 
Kevers to Christianity, a^ to establish Christiaiw 
in the laith, we have the tnoik sjnple proofo. ,Our 
Lofd himself made vcn[ ftt^uertt appeals to prCN 
pheby, Bs evidence of bis divine nussion : he ro* 
ferr^ tlie Jews to their own Scriptures, as mast 
fully apd clearly bearing witnea^ of himself. 
Upon them he grounded the neeeasity pf his siif- 
ferinigs; upon Qtem he settled the fotth of the 
disciples at Emniaua, and of the apostles st Jeru- 
saleiA The sanm source supplied the eloquence 
of St Fetor arid St. Pkul, and tlio maana with 
which Ap<iioe 'mightily convinced the Jews.* 
Yhisjwss a«puwerfai instrument of persimsion m 
the succeeding ages of the church, whet^ used by 
tbe apologists. Upon this topic wero 

empu^ed the arol mid diligence, not only cf Jus- 
tin hut TertoUisii, Cyprian, jmd Ao* 

gustini It would never have bron so liMueiOT 
empbted; If It had not been well ailapfoill tolhb 
deMendi andthatitdid mosleOmpfa^ 
iwer this end, by the conversion of urihaliwim is 
evIdiNil foote die accounts Scriiptitiu» mid thf 
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'‘'K.’ophecy Wps tkeattentiNt ef CliHfltMns 
alive ko the truth) and Impbltance of tbfir holy 
religion : to its truth Ix^uae ptopheey and 
(^hwtiamty had one and the same orimn, both 
Ix'intf derived from the saim iounlam ^ perfect 
tiou ; it kiiope them alive to its itCporkaoce, be- 
s osuse propluHiy allows that the Supreme Beins 
'|uie,jVDucnsu&d, throu]i;h a long succeislon. of 
to prej>are mankiml^ by* gradual revelktiona 
of his will, for future blessings { and lias prove^ 
by siSuding clmsen messengers to uslier in this 
^ final dis[M'nsatkm,' that ' the testimony of Jesus is 
the snirit^f prophecy.* It confirms tine general 
beiier of a GcmI, ^d (xiints out to a careless world | 
the nluiri traces of hi:^ watchful providence. It 
displays tliG coiAisoU of insiaration incessantly 
flirecUng tlie course of events, without viokting 
tl)o order of reason and of human action. Such 
knowledge is too wonderful ibr us : such riower 
is aboye our comprehension 1 But the Act is 
])lacefi before our eyes. VVo see, or may see, a 
regular train of prophccka tending towanis om; 
declared end^ accaratcly fulfilled and fulfilling ; 
amidst all the confusion and op|.kisitiori of ihirj 
tumultuous world ; and we see that these pro< 
phecies arc clear, ^th in predi<'ti(iii and acxiorn- 
pUsImicut, in pro^nirtiim to their i(n|Hirtance ia 
naing our belief in the providence of (iotl, and i a 
tbb great truths of divine revelation. Thus it 
appears* that the chief design of prophecy is to 
bear constant witness to religious truth; biji 
though to convince gainsayers of this truth^ 
^‘ustiy considered os its pnTicii)al us<.', it has 
another very im^sirtunt object, to which it well be* 
comes ua to pay attention, from motives of grati* 
tude, as well as from fear of incurring tlic btam.3 
which Scripture invariably imputes to thos^wli*» 
neglect to take advantage of the light atfimlej 
them. It is designed to proUxit believers in tk) 
word of tCodifrom the dangers arising from the 
prevalent corruiHions, errors, and vices of th^ agf 
m which they Uy«- The due consideration oif 
prophecy will aaiuiiiister consolation aniidAt pn> 
wot d'lHlresi^ and enliven faith aud elevate hopo, 
whilst pa^ig through those dark, depressing 
tcencs, which, without this gracious aid, might 
lead through the intricacies of doubt to the glooia 
'of despair.*' 

Objections, however, have been raised against 
the prophecies from their obscurity. But to tliis 
it ia answered, that they have often a first orp^ir* 
tial, and an ultimate coin[>letion, of which Uie 
former may be gcncraUj^ rpnaidcr^ as an earnest 
of the latter. It is principallv this double sense 
of prophecy which renders it obscure : for though 
the, predictions of the prophets were eomotimee 
pcMkhve andexactly descriptive^ and delivered with 
«a aocuiate and definite designation of ntunes 
and times, proplmy was not genondly dosignod to 
be foleat' before its aecomplisnmeut. It^U^^how* 
ever, alwamaufikiently exact in its descriptions 
to authewiie its prolusions to a divine autho- 
Htr; to woduce, wh^ it comes to pea^ an 
acliQOwleJgmentofite unerring certain audio 
demonstrate the wisdom and power oftiocL As 
.Birfoop Neigjion observes, prophecies are the only 
Ipeciee of ^tiiw which «fe designed more for 
the instmcCidii of futureagjBa than of the thnb 
wherein tb^ are written, «Iu this respect, a« 
the worhy|MaAh older, it groweih wiser, Tni& 
that d«itH|H|im^^ from the evideewem 
ether 'stiU adding somelhUig as foe 
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tit and authority of the prophets. Pntimi 

ages will comprehend more than the piwwnt, aa 
the |)resent understands more thmi ttie past; find 
ihi perfoci accompHsfanlient vvrill produce a p^ect 
knowledge of iili the prophecies. 

*£. OfdiefttlJUment of propheh^,. 

Out limits will not permit us to give a ropioiis 
account hf the various pmphcciw which have 
been remarkably fulfilled ; but whomr has ex* 
amiMed profane nisto^ Witk any degree of atten- 
tion, and com))arcd it with the pradictions of 
Stnipturo, mus^ if he be not blhided by preju- 
dice, hardened by infidelity, be c 4 >nvinocd of 
ihe truth of prophecy hy its exact at'ctmiplish* 
inent. It is in vain fo vay tliat these nroplicciea 
were delivered since the events have taken {dace; 
for we see the prophecies, the latest whereof was 
deliverer] about 1700 yiiars ago, and wane of them 
about 3000 years ago. fulfifi^ng at this very time; 
and cities, and countries, and kingdoms, in ibo , 
very saim^ condition, and all brought alv^ut in tils' 
very same manner, and with the very sanicuoir- 
cumstances, as the proplu'ts had foretold. We 
sec,” a^ys Bishop iVeWton, ” the drsrendnnts of 
Shem and Jupheth, ruling and enlarged in Asia 
gild and pprhafks in Ainericn, and *tho 

cuase • ‘ servitude,’ still attending (Ik* wretrhed 
descendants of Ham in Afri^.’ We see the 
}>ostenty of Ishmaei, 'multiplied cxn edingly,* 
and k'coine * a great nation' in the Arabians ; 3 'et 
living like * wild inen^’ and shiOing frtun place to 
place in the wilderncES ; their hand against every 
man, and every man's hand against them ; and 
still dwelling an inde{iendeiit and free p<?onio, 'in 
the presence of all their brethren,’ and m tne pre- 
sence of all their eneirdea. .We sec the family of 
Esiiu totally extinct, and that of Jacob Miibsistiiig 
at this day; 'the sceptre de})arted from Judah,* 
and*the (>eople living no where in authority, every^ 
where in suDjection ; the Jews still dwelling aldne 
among the nations, while 'the rrmembrance of 
Ainalek is utterly put out from umJer heaven.^ 
We see the Jews severely punished fortluir infi- 
delity and disobedience to tlvcirgreat prophet like 
unto Moses ; ' plucked from otf their own lanjl, 
and removed into all the kingdoms of ihe earth ; 
oppressed and spoiled evermore;' and made a 
* proverb and a bye-wordamong all nations.* We 
sea ' Ephraim' BO broken as to he no more a peo- 
ple,’ while the whole nation is comprcheiUled 
under the name of Judah ; the Jews wonderfully 
preserved as a distinct people, while their great 
conquerors are every where destroyed ; their land 
lying desolate, and themselves* cut ofT from beine 
tne people of God, wliile the Gentiles are a£ 
vanoM in their room. We see Nineveh ao'ootn* 
pletoiy destroyed, that the idace thereof is mi 
and cannot be hnown ; Babykn made Ideaelation 
for ever a possession for tlie Idtterii, and pools of ' 
water;* become 'like the top of a rock, a ' 
place for dshen to spread their nets' aiwir;* iUil 
Egypt, ' a base kingi^n^ the basset or the king^ 
domt,* and atill tiibuta^ and subject toiSrsngeniu 
We eee, of the foor gi^ empires of the world, 
the fourth aud kst, which was greater aud lUora 
poaierfbl tfiait any of the former, divided in the 
wesliMra psurt themif intiHen lener kingdoms; 
and among thkm a powc^ 'with a tr^ emwa 
difien from the fiiat,* with *a mouth * 4 »oiiitBg 
very great thtBfik* end with 'aleck anors akmt 
than bk foOewa; miking gleet weeds ags|Mj^ 
Me^HVvnwuuntMt tlie 



} PRQPBESYIKaf 

ujempiftb or kitikdbi^ eteolcd) that 


^ ^ ^ m^oi 

p^OT * cagt down^he truth to the grouihl) an^ kin|M<ra is eroSed^th a vmw, direotly or Sih 
prosper, and Oractiae, and destroy the holy poo^ r^y. to the kingdom of Mesitah, la an am* 
^ not regaroing the Qod of his (athe^ nor the pire^ or kingdooL iuhvcited or overthrown l thhl 
ikmre of wives| but honouring Mahusuoij* go^ empire, or kingdom, b overthrown In sabshrv^ 
protectors, ^ saints-protectors, 'and causing' the ency to the jfdory of his kingddm and empba^^ 
priests of Mahunam 'to rule over many, and to di- which shall Enow neither bounds nor end, httl 


^ PRqPHBCY 

Bigb, and changing thnes and kwa.' Wa ioei 


protectors, ^ saints-protectora, 'and causing* the ency to the jfjfory of his kingddm and empbat' 
priests of Mahunam 'to rule over many, and to di- which shall Enow neither bounds nor eiuL httl 
vide the Isndfor gain.’ We sec the Turks 'stretch- whose limits shall be no other than the linilts 
ing forth their hand over the countriea’ end par- the universe, and whose end no other thim Hm i 
ikularly ' over the land gf Egypt, the Libyans at days of eternity. Jesus Christ, tlien, k the only | 


ikukrly ' over the land gf Egypt, the Libyans at days of eternity. Jesus Christ, tlien, k the only 
their Btopts*' and the Arabians still 'escapuig out person that ever existed in whom all the pradifr> 
of their hand.’ Wb see the Jews ' 1^ away cks meet as in a centre.” In ojrder, theierofii^ 
captive into all nations, and Jenisalem tt||dden to oppose error, and confront the infidel, v?e muid 
down of the Gentiles,* and Ukdy to continue so study the prophecies, nbt as independeUfbf each 
'until the times' of the Gentiles be fulfilled,* as oilier, but as connected} for "the sigfiment from 
tkr Jews arc by a constant miracle preserved a prophecy,” says Bishop Hurd,."& not to bn 


tiin Jews arc by a constant mirade preserved s 
distinct people for the completion oi other pro- 
phecies relating to them. We see one ' who op- 


to oppose error, and confront the infidel, v?e muike 
study the prophecies, nbt as independenifof each 
Ollier, but as connected } for " the aigfiment from 
prophecy,” says Bishop Hurd,."& not to fan 
mrmod from the consiueratipn of single proph^ 


niracle preserved a prophecy,” says oisoOp clurd,.“is not to bn 
leiion oi other pro- mrinod from the consiueratipn of single pronh^ 
e see one ' who op- ciea, but from lUl the prophecies taken i^etW, ^ 


poseth ami exalteth himself' alxive aH kws, and considered as ngiking one system { in whi<^ 
divine and human, 'sitting as Qod in the church from the mutual dependence and connexion of its 
of Qod, and showing huusolf that he is Oud, parta, pWeding prophecies prepare and iUuntratn 
whone coming is after the> working of Satan; with Uiose which foDow ; and these, again, refiec^ light 
ail power, and signs, and lying wonders, and on the foregoing just os in any philosoph^l 
with all dt^'civablcness^of unnghteousness.* We system, that which showa the solidity of it is thfl 
see a great apuataev in the Christian church, harmony and oorrespondence of«the wbole^'not 
which consists chiefly in the worship of demons, the application of it in paiticuiar instances, 
angels, or departed saints, and is promoteef “ lienee, though the -evidence be but small 
*tmrough the nyiKtcrisy of liars, forbidding to from the complriio'n of anyone prophecy taken 
marry, and eominanding to nlmtaln from meats.* sc|>amtoly, yet that evidence, lieirig alwaya somi^ 
We ace the seven churches of Asia lying in the tlung, the amount of the whole eviuenoe resoftlng 
same forlorn anti desolate condition that the angel from a great number of prophecies, all roktive to 
bod signified to St John, their 'candlestick re- same design, may be considerable ; like many 
moved out of its place,' their churches turned into samered mys,. whicn, though each be' weak in 


>nce, though 


I, forbidding to from the completion of any one prophecy 
in from meats.* sejoimtely, yet that evidence, lieing always 


bad signified to St John, their 'candlestick re- 
moved out of its place,' their churches turned into 


each be' weak in 


mosques, their worship into superstition. In itself, yet, conctftitratod into one point, shall form^ 
short, we stK) the characters of ' the beast and the a strong light, and strike the BeM very power* 
fiilse prophet* and 'the whore of Babylon,* now fully. Slill more; this evidence k not inerely a 
exemplUied in every particular, and in a city that grow^g evidence, but is indeed multiplied upon 
is BcaUHl * uiKin seven mountains so that, if the us, from the numlier of reflected lights which the 
bishop of Rome had sot for his picture, a greytter several component parts of such a system rech- 
nsvmbloaro and likeness could not have been procally throw upon epoh; till, i|t length, thn 
drawn. convuttion rise unto a high degree of qioial oe9* 

" For these things we have the attestation of lainty.” ^ ^ ^ 

past, and the cx(ierience of present tunes; and Fiigther, in order to nndersfcailfi the (wnphecie^ 
we cannot well be deceived, if we will only be- we must endeavour to find out the true auhjcai 


r what the 


licve oar ow'ii eyes and olmervation. We a^tu- of prophecy ; that is, precisely what the propheta 
ally see the completion of many of the prophecies sia*ak of^ and the charatlcra that are applied to 
in the state of men and things around us{ and tnat subject. The literal sende should be alwaya 
we have the proptiecies tlieiuselvea., recorded in kept in view, and a knowledge of oriental cus* 
booka which riooks have been read in public as- toms attained. The 'beginning and end of iba 
semblies these 170 or 2000 years, have been dis- Mupb^c eermons must to earefuHy obtoiyeA 
peraed into several countries, nave been translated The time, as near as possible, of the predictialii 
into several lai^uogos, and quoted and comnteDi- should be ascertained. An acquaintanoe 
ed upon by dilteroat 'nations; so that there k no the mctl^ of ealvotion by Christ will 
room to susiiect so much as & posoibility of for- assist us in this work. Tne mimf must- to nnr 


gery or illusion.” 

• 4. RuUa/or u^raiandin^ tAe propheeiee. witb tne scriptures at large. rnaiM 
In otder to understand the propMctes, and to dependenoe on tfae divine leachii^ wi 
form a right judgment of the argomeiiU for the tmderstaiullng the piopfaecka. ato 1 
truth of Christianity^ we must not cansidcr them ftm*s Ukserto/ums on the Prffhec 
siogly and apart, biri as a grand whole, or a chain SherUteRe Ute and hUerU qf PrAp^i 
xeaching through several thousand ' yean, yet ttwrtPe* Germans on the Propieetei 
joaitifestiy subservient to one and the same am. NtvttovCe Obteirotioiw an tha Pi 
Thk end k no other than the estabUshmeiil ai Daniel and on the Avaealypaei 
tfap universal empire of truth and righteousness the Qtd J)eaiantenl; Stjnpeon^e Key 
ponder the donunion of Jesns Christ* We are pheeieti dttuetraiiana qf 
not, indeed, to sopiMwe that each oi -the {sspphe- Typtte Dadrinm Prophetweg Gut 
eks Noorded in ihe Old Testaraant ezpteetly phetes Skeonu JSxedw^ or , 


with the ^ripturm at large. 


) well annuainteft 
These hike, wUi 
wUI esektueth 
Se Bishop ftTeia* 


eke eeoorded 


Oki Testament 


\y\phet9s 


wmi tor tne tsanmony ot jeeoe is tne spirit m i woras m 


• V 



PROPtTlATlOK < 

the icimofOtieMt E&SaheUi, inalitutei} 
for tfie porpoiem jprmtiotitig ka<m)if|jM and pMty. 
The minisCerB of a particular dirii^n at a set 
time met togathor in some charcb of a market or 
otlior law town, and there each in their order 
explainecC Bcoordinj? to their abil||iefl^ sojnejMr- 
turn of Scripture aUoUed to them before. - This 

I done, a moderator made his obsmatioiM on what 
bald been said, and determiaed the trtie sense of 
the place, a certain space of time being fixed for 
despatching: the whole. These institutions, like 
all olher^ tiowcver, it seems, were abused, by 
irregul^ty, disputatiuns, and divisions. Arch- 
bishop Urlgdal endeavoured to regulate the pro- 
phesyings, and cover them from the objections 
that the court «iiulo against them, Ity riijoining 
’the ministers to observe decency an<l onier, by 
.forludding them to meddle with politics and 
church government, and by«prt)hibiting all non- 
conformist ministers and ^laymen fmi^ Unng 
speakers. The queen,. however, was resolved to 
suppress them; and having sent for the archbisliKp, 
told him she was informed that the rites and 
ceremonies of the ctiurch were not duly observed 
in these propliesyings ; tliat (persons not lawfully 
cal^ to be ministers exercised in them ; that the 
osscmldies themselves were illegal, not lieiiig al- 
lowed by public authority ; that the laity neglected 
their secular afliiirs by repairing to these meet- 
ings, which filled their heads with notions, and 
might Occasion di4putcsaiid sedition in the state 
that it was good for the church to have but fg 
preachers, thmo or four in a county Isdng suSi- 
cient. She further declared her dislike of the 
number of these exercises, and therefore cotir 
mamliHl him ^leremptorily to put theAi down. 
The arclibishop, however, instead of oheyiug the 
comiiiands of his royal mistress, thought that she 
had made some infringement upon his ofTicc, and 
wrote the queen a long and' earnest' letter, de- 
daring that his conscience would not sunbr him 
to comply with her commands. The queen Was 
^soinfiamed witfT this letter, that the arclikishop 
was seiiuostercd from his office^ and he never uf- 
torwanls recoveriHl the queen’s favour. Thus 
ended the projihe^ings ; an useful institution,” 
says Neale, for promoting Christian knowled^ 
and piety, at a time when botli were at a very 
low ebb in the nation. The queen put them down 
for no other reason, but bocaiise they enlightened 
the pedple’s minds in the Scriptures, andericoa- 
xaged their inquiries aAer truth ; her majesty b»- 
ing always of opinion that know^ed^ and Imtm- 
ing in tlio laity would only endanger thdr 
Mceable submission to her absolute will and 
pfoasure;” 

^KOPHET, a person who foretels future 
^QtOi l( is paiiieumjr applied to such inwpired 
tMtnm amoM the Jews as were oommimioned 
to dodare his will and purpoeo to that 
peoj^e; See PnonknicT. .. * 

jPr sgto j h . SmlMposTtum: and Jbse- 

Sena qif Ike an appelktion given to 

young men who were educktod in IhcNonooli or 
OolWes under a proper miater, who was eum- 
UKWlj^ if but dwavi^ sot lA»ited prD|diet, in 
knowledge of religioTL and Cn mated muiie, ind 
thuaweie oual^eo to bejMlfabc preaeheir^ 1 9am. 

ril toritoO od 

a MNMP u* tia mate bin fMgpilMai^ 

an . 


pftoSFEkm' 


Aipong the' Jetva, there were hath Mifiiwiyatid 
publie aaeii6eei, as holocaristsi Ac. oAhtod b,r 
way of thanksgiving; and extraordiDary ones^ 
o^eted ^ persons guilty of any erinie; by way 
of propitiation. The Romish church believe tha 
maes to be a eacrifioe of propiriatiou' ior ibe fil- 
ing and the dead. The Reformed churches allow 
or no propitiation, bgt that one ofTered by'Jeecie 
on thecross, whereby divine justice is appeas^ 
and our sins forgiven, Rom. til. 25 ; I Jonn iL 2 l 

As it respects the anblopdy pnifdtiatory sacri- 
fice of the mass above mentioned, little nceil be 
Hsid Co confute sucli a doctrine. ^ Indc^l, it is 
otvned in the charcb of Romt^ that there is no 
other foundation for the belief of it than ai\ un- 
written tradition. There is no hint in the Scrip- 
ture of Christ’s otfering his body and blood to hm 
Father ot his institution of the eqeharist. It is 
also a manifoat contnidiclion to St. Paul’s doc- 
trine. wlio teaches, that, without shividing of ' 
blooci, them is no remission ; therefore there can 
tie nO remission of sins in the mass. The aocri- 
fice of Christ, occording to the same apostle, is 
not to b© Te{ieated. A second oblation woubl be 
sujieTfiuoiifii consequently the pretende<J true and 
Lproper 'Sacrifice of the mass must be sU|ierfluous 
land uf esi, 

Thr propitiation made by Jesus Christ is that 
which atones for and covers our guilt, as tbs 
mercy -«»at did the tables of the law ; or it may 
be di'fioed thus : ‘••It i« the averting the punish- 
ment due to any one^ by undt>rgoiiig the penalty 
in the rix^rn of the guilty.” Thus Ji'sus Christ 
is called the propitiation or atonement kin 
complete righteousness 'apfieases his Father, and 
satisfies his law and justice for all our trangres- 
sions. See ATONfSMRirr, and books under that 
article. 

P.ROPORTION OF FAITH. Se© Ani::. 
i.onv OP Faith. 

PROSELYTE, a new convert to some reli- 
gion or religious sect Among the Hebrews, 
proselytes were distinguished into two sorts : the 
first called proselytes of the gate, because suifer- 
ed to live among them, and were those who ob- 
served the moral law only, and the rules imposed 
on the children of Noah ; the second were called 
proselytes of justice, wlio engaged to receive cir- 
cujnvirion, and the whole law ^ Moses, oud en- 
joyixl all the privileges of a native Hebrew. 

PROSEUCHE, foom rporivxir, signifies pray- 
er ; but it is taken for the places of prayer of the 
Jews, add was pretty nearthe tame as their 
nago^cA But Ihe ’synagogues were oriffinally 
in the cities, and were coveM places ; whereas^ 
for the most part, the prosedchda were out of tlm 
cities, and on the hanks of the jrivem having a& 
eovering, exceut, perhapa, the shade some treea 
or cove^ mlieries, Acts xvi. 13. 

PROSP£RlTY|ia state whereia Ihinfti 
ceed aooording to oor wishes, and are piudnctiva 
of afBaenoe ease. However desirable peow 
perity be, it has its nkO^eel ^Rfsadvantages. It 
too often altenetes the Mil trom God ; oiEcitea 
pride '; exposes tolempigtion ; faanfons the heart a 
o^caskmsidleneaS; ]^KlmataS etfeminacy ; dampe 
seal and energy; an^ tap oftenu has aboiiefid^ 
laitve iafiuenee. It ia no wonder, tfaeiefere^ Ihat 
the Almighty in general wkhhtilda it fidm 'Ma 
(dtiklvenTMp that adsemily idmM ha theii tat < 
nther than nromri^. " limeed adsetsHrMBMi 
fane benrfmal wliQle^ 



^ ' PBavfcfEilCE ' raOTlOEMfCS 

TO|i> w i Mnt to <qtr<idfaigfc “TbeAdMMamof wdftomUi»««hiiftJtii^f^wMwrt)>ii<>f th» Bttb 
|iios{^y,’^ fays Bacon, ** are lo be wished ; hul mid the churcli throti|$ eveiya^lmiwithiitand^ 
the odirflcntagee of adedn^y m to he admired, ing the attempts of ea^ and afsinst thswi. 
/riie ^rinapm virtue of nros^rity is tcmpeianoe ; < Brovidenoe has hem divided inta^miiiediste and 
the pnneiped virtue of adversity is fbrtitu^is which mediate, oidina rv and eztraoidiiiaiy, cominon'Wid 
in morality il allowed to be the mosTheroioail vtr* stiecifl^, universs^mid paitirular, tn\ mtiiaU pR»pw 
tue ; prosperity best discovers vice ; adversity best vldenoe is what is ezerdsed by God hitnseH; w|^. 
diaoovers which is like those plumes that out the use of any ifistrument or- aecond cause j 
are most fragrant when burnt or bruiaedo’’ It is fnediate providence isvwhat is ezercia^ irs^thn 
not| however, to be understood, that prosperity in use of means ; ordinary providence is what ia 
itself is unlawful. The world with all itsvanous ezercised in the common oounc of means, and 
roductiunS was formed by the Almighty for the by the chain of second causes;' txiravrdinary is 
appiness of man, and designed to endear htni^ what is out of the conunon way, as niinuuloua 
self to us, and to lead our minds up to him. — operations ; common providence is whu^ ffiongs 
Whpt however Uoiloiteri’givcs us as a blessing, by U> th«'r whole world ; s//ec'<a/, what relates to the 
oiirsiwn folly we perteit and turn into a curse, church i nniversai relates to the general uphold* 
Where prosperity is given, there religion is shso** ing^ and preserving all things; ps^Hkulat; relates 
lately necessar\*^to enable us to act umier it os to individuals in every action and oircumstance. 
we ought. Where this divine principle inllu* This last, however, is sirnied by some. Hut, as a 
^nces tiie mind, pros|)erity may be enjoyecl and good writer obsitrves, '* I'lie opinion entertained 
DCMiprue a blessing; for “ while, bad men snatch by some the providence of God eztendifno 
the pfoasurcs.uf the world as by stealtli, without farther than to a general superintendence of the 
countenance iVom God, the proprietor of the laws of nature, without inteqiosing iii the^arti' 
world ; the righUxius sit openly down to the feast cular Goiicerns of individuals, is c>ontmry hetth to 
of life, under the smile of heaven. No gUitty reason and to Scripture. It renders the govern- 
fears ciamp' their joys. The blessing of Goef rests i^nt of the Almighty nltogetlier looscv and cxiii'? 
UfKin all tlipy pos-aias. Their piety reflects sun- tuigent, and would leave no ground for reposing 
shine fmin heaven upon the pros|)ority of the kny trust under its proCfciion : for the ^majority 
world; unites in one point of view the smiting of human aHIiim would then be altowlMl to fiUo 
asjieot, iioth of the powers aKwe, and of the ob- tuate in a fortuitous course, without moving in 
jects lictow. Not only have they as full a relish anv regular direction, and witlioul tending to any 
as othci% of. the innocent pleasures of life, but oneK^iipe. The uniform doctrine of the aacrocl 
moreover, in them they hold communion with writin)^4Sk that throughout the univerw nothing 
God. In alt that is good or fair, they trace bis hapfiens without God ; that his hand is evof ac- 
hand. From the beauties of nature, from the un- tivci and his decree or pemusston inforvenes wiUi 
proveraents of art, from the onjoyments of social all ; that ndthing is too great or unwieldy for hia 
life, they raise tiicir af^tions to the source Df all management/ and nothing so minute and incon- 
thc happiness which surrounds them, and thus siderablo as to below bw iiis)ioctk>n. and carc» 
gdden the sphere of their pleasure^ by adding ifv While he is guiding the sun and moon in tltoir 
tcTlT^al anil spiritual to earthly^ joys.” Biair'o aourse thron;^ the heavens ; while in this biferioc 
Sermon*, vol. i. ser..3; TFor^t, p. 2i>7. world he Is ruling among empires, the 

Spirtlucd prosperity consists in the confiijual raging the ipateriy ahU 'the tumullB ttf the 
progress of the mind in knowledge, purity, and people, he is at the same time wotSffling over the 
joy. It arises from the {tarticipfitiun of the di- humblegoodman^ who, in t lie obsemrity of his out- 
vine blessing ; and evidences itself by frequency tage, is serving and 'Worshiping him.^’ 
in prayer ; love to Gofi*s word ; delight in his ))oo- “ Jii what manner, indeed, rrovidenoc inter „ 

pie; attcndanci^ OH his ordiifonces ; zeal in his poses in huowtn oflairs; by what means it in-' 
aause ; submission to his will ; usefulness in. his nuonces the thoughts and Goudirls of men, and, 
l:hamh ; -and increasing abhorrence of every thing notwithstanding the influence it ezerts, leaves b> 
that is dur^otory to his glory. thenf the freedom of choice, are subjects of dork 

^ PROT BST ANT, a name first given in Ger- and mysterious nature, and which liave gb«ii 
many to those who adhered to the doctrine of Lu- occasion to many an intricate controversy. Lot 
ther, because, in 1599, they protested agfunst a us remember that the manner in which God in- 
decree of the etufieror Charles V. and the diei oX fiuences the motion of all theheavenly Uodies^ the 
Spires; declaring that the v appealed to a general nature of that secret nower hy.whicli he is ever 
council. The name has ma been given to those directing thosun and the moon, the ptanets, stars, 
of the s^nthnents of Calvin ; and is now become and conieta, in tlleir course' thr^h the heavens, 
a common ^nomiDation for aU those of the le- while they appear to move thenuielvee In a fm 
formed churches. See artide RRpoaMATiflN ; tworse, are matters no lest mezplicabte to us tipin 
fWs FourJjciiere on gefiuine ProteUantiem ; the manner in which he liifiiienees the oottodls ' 
Qhflf.ingworth'B R^igiorC^ the Proteotam^ i of men. Bift though the inode of divine operation 
Bobor^fCe Uielory ofCharlee K, vd. il p. S49, remaine unknown, the fiwt of an overruling fn- 
i^Ql , fluenee ia ei|Uidfj certain in the moral m It k. 

PROVCDBNCEl the superintendence and in the natufal world. In cases where the laet 
earn which Qod ezerciscs over eieatkm., Themr- is deariy ^miheiitacated, we are not at Jtboffy to 
gumenls for the piovideiice of Qod aregenevaliy call its truth kquesHon, mereW bemse we unt 
drawn fooin the mrht of nature ; the bmiig ot a deertaiidnot the moidner in which A Is teougiR 
(iodj tlie cmation of tbeworld j Uie wondeifuUy about X9bWM^.fain be moreitor, 
disMsi^hxideoiRidliQgUm sifo^and act^^ thnemy ofScripSwk ihanthrt tetos# 

* duto necessity oC it; fifoiB all thsi happens dmong i panki n dt^ diiectinR^ ■ 
aodoyed by his umdutes; over-mling tbamrhofo coniad pf evci^ ioHia to 

that havf been iiiflioiedi mslm ewy ooe m them anssrer ftlw ^ 




PROVnifiN€fi 

h»wiwaiibil|{hleras(|!e««ri^^ Wecaimat 
indeed,^ conceive God ectitig u the' governor or 
the W(^d at all, onleea hit govemment were to 
extend to 01 the event* that nappm. It ki upon 
the iMppoiition of a particular pronMnce that our 
woralup and pvayera to him agp founded. All 
Jda jpeim^onR would he utterly ineignidcant to 
ui^ if thhy were not exercked, on every occaaion, 
ibedvding qb the cireurmtances of hia creaturea 
required. T!ie Almiffhty would then be no more 
than an unconcerned spectator, of the behaviour 
of hia Bubjocta, regarding the obedient and the 
robe%U8 with an equal eye. 

lue^xperienceof evei^ one also, muat, more 
or leaa, mr testimony to it. We need not for 
thii purpose have reconrae to thoae sudden and 
unexpec^ vicissitudes which have sometimes 
astonished whole nations, and drawn their atten- 
tion to the conspicuous band of heaven. We 
Iiee4 not apfieal to the histiiiy of the {Statesman 
and the warrior; of the ambitioiis and the enter- 
firising.^ We condne our observation to those 
whose liVes have been nuMt plain and simple, and 
who had no desire to do^Miit from the ordinary 
train of conduct. In how many instances have 
we found, that we are held in subjection to a 
iiigher Power, on whom depends the flsiconiplisn- 
hient of our wishi.'s and designs ! Fondly we haiT 
projected some favourite plan : we thought that 
we had fonvrast and provided for alb that vnight 
hapijen; we had ‘taken our measures with such 
vigilant prudence, that on evitry side we acffied 
to ourselves perfectly guarded and secxrvi ; but, 
to ! 'some little event hath conic about, unforeseen 
by us, and in its consCliuences at the drst seem- 
iiyly ineonsiderablc, which yet hath* turned the 
whole course of things into a new direction, and 
blasted all our hopes. At otlu'r times our coun- 
sels aad plans have lieen pi^rniitted to succeed : 
we then appilaudeduur own wisdom, and sat down 
to feast on the hapianess we had attained. To 
our surprise found that happiness was 'ndPj 
there, and that God's decree hu(l appointed it to 
be only vanity. We liilNiur fur prosperity, and 
obtain it not. Unexp^ted, it is sometimes made 
to drop Ufwn us as ot its own accord. The hap- 
piness of iiiaii de{>ends on s<«eret springs too nice 
and delicate to be adjustid by human art : it re- 
quires a favourable combination of external cir- 
cmqstaiices with the state of his own mind. To 
Bocomplish on every occasion viurh a combination 
is far wyond his power; but it is what .God can 
at'Xll times elTect ; as the whole series of external 
caiisea are arrang^ accoidiiig to his pleasure, and 
the hearfa of all men are in his hands, to iwm 
them ^Dheresotcer he veili^ as rivere of water. 
From tha. imjiierffiction of our knowled^ to as- 
4M(tiiin ;prhat is good lor u& and from tbs defect 
of our power to bringabout that good when known, 
iriae aO thoae disappointments which continually 
that tho imiy t(f man i$ not in 
ia not the master of his own lot) tl^ 
though Jm may devise, it is God who eUreeiag 
God, who can make tho smallest incident an 
QlSectnal instrument of his provid^kioe for over^ 
tnmingjhe most laboured plans of men. 

Apk)aut, and 4^kance, and fortaiie, arawotds 
. wiudi lae often bear mentioned, and much k wh 
eribed fnthem in tha hfe of n^ But they are 
UForda Wtout mssning; or, aa fiir aa have 
any oignilcatkm, they are no other than namfs 
Ae thi unknown operatiaiati of Pfovklnma; for it 
' "9m 


Pltt^CikNCB 

is certaha that in God’s universe nothing i 
to pa« causdctsly, or in vain. Every event has 
its own determined AmsOiap. ^That efaaoa of • 
rhuman affairs and intiignes where we can see no 
light, that mass of diaorm uid confufien which 
t^ often piresent* to out view, k *ail deameoa 
anil Older in the sight of l^im who k gevenung 
and directuiff aH, and bringing forward eve^ 
event in its due tune andjpla^. The Lord eit^ 
teth an the Jteod. The ijord WaJeeth the wrath 
qfman topraiae him, as he makfth the hail and 
the rain obey hie word. He (j^th prepared hie 
Utrane in the heavene ; and hie kingdom tuUth 
over all. A man’s heart devueth his way, Imt 
the Lord directeth his stops J* 

** To fallow the leadings of Providenee, 'wfona 
no other than to act agr^iahly to the law of duty, 
prudence, and safety, or any j^rticular cirepnv 
stonce. according to the direction or dctennuia- ^ 
tion of the word or law of God. He follows thq^. 
dictates of Providence, who takes a due eui^rey 
of the situation he k placed in, compares it with 
the rules of the word which reaches hk case, and 
acts accordingly. To know the will of God as it 
respects Provufencej there must he, 1. Delibera- 
tion.— 2. Consultation.— 3. Snp))lication. The 
tokens ' r the divine will and pleasure in any par- '' 
ticolar Mse are not to be gathered from imr iiicli- 
iiations, particular frames, the form of Scripture 
phrases, impulses, nor even the event, as that 
cannot always be a rule of judgment ; but what- 
ever Biqtears to lie proper duty, true prudence, 
or real necessity, that we shoulcl esteem to be his 
will.” See Charnock, Flavcl, HoakWeU, Hop* 
kins, Sherlock, Callings, and Fawcet on Provi- 
dence; GUV a Body of Divinity; Ridgletfs Body 
of IMrinily, qu. iS; Blair* s S^. mr. lb, vol. v. ; 
i>'*oTsythB Piece on Providence, Enc. Brit , ; , 

Wollaston's Religion qf Nature delineat ed, sc f 
5) Thomson*s Seasons, Winter, conclusiflflT*^ 
PRUDENCE k the act of suiting words and 
actions accoriling to the cinrumstances of things, 
or rules of right reason. Cicero thus defines 
it) “Eat rerum expetcndanim et fugiendarnm 
acientia:” — “The knowlcilge of what is to be 
desired ot avoidetl.’’ Grove thus : “ Prudence is 
an ability of judging- what is best in the choice 
both of ends and means.” Mason thus i “Pnn 
dence is a conformi^ to the rules of reason, truthL 
and decency, at all tunroand in all drcumstanceoi 
It differs from wisdom only in degree ; wisdom 
being nothing but a more consummate habit of 
prutknee ; om prudeneda lower degree or i)rcakei 
habit of wisdom.” It k divided into, 1. CAria* 
Ifon wodence, which dirccta to the ^pursuit of 
that hiesaednosa whieh the Gosml dSooven by . 
the use of Gospel means .— Moral prude&oe 
has for its end peace mid aatkfocUon of mind in « 
thk world, and the greatest happiness after death. 

— .11 Civil pnidenceja the knowkdm of whit 
ought to be done iiToirder to secure w outwral 
happinem of life^ ennakting in prap^y, iibeviy, . 
Ac.— 4. ilfanas/fo, lelating m liKy dicumstaj^ 

In which a man k not ifoaiged the cate of „ 
others.— &. CEkonanieai modence regards ttbo 
conduct of » fiunUy^-pR^JWKco/ lefois to tha . 

one, lfM!hid4is 

ivOMXia, or doi consultation : that k^ dbwcenimg^ 
inch thlggi as deapand coasiiltatioii 4ii>a ri|^ ' 
manner, and §eit a coametefit tkne^ tho!^ t^ Mtsiw,. 
hilkifi tokaii i^iaay he neillmf ted^pii8l|alati . 
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(1 or 

ing jpropnr nuans whoa tltey occttr. "To the per* 
fmon of itruilefice thaee three thin|ri are ftir> 
ther lequii^t vb. triAr«Yi|«, or a naturu aagacity i 
{Nreaeiiee of ndiiJ, or a ready turn of 
thought ; and^^f 4^, or experience. . . 

■ Plato atylea pnidenoo the lea&iinfl virtoe : and 
CicBro obaervea, '* that not one of the virtuea can 
want prudence which ia ce^rtninly rnoat truc^ 
vince witliout prudence to guide them, piety 
would degenerate «• into auperatition, xeal into 
iHgotry, tem^ieranoe into nustority, ctmmge into 
rashni^ and justice itiitdf into tolly. See li 
Ser, Bcr. ^ ; GraoeU, \foral vol. ii. ch. 2; 
MasorCa •Chrhtiari Aftrr, voL L ecff. 4; Evans's 
Ostist, *Temper^ ser. 3S. 

PSALMODY, the art or actnf singing^fMalma. 
Paalrnodv waa always esteemefl a eonddi'mlde 
. j^art of devotion, and ^usitaUv |>erfortn(vi in the 
»^^j|tao<liug (KistuTe ; and as to tho maimer of pro- 
nun^iaiion, the plain song woa aoinetimos used, 
laniig % gentle inOCction of the voicif*, not much 
didbrcnt from rending, like the cluint in catiie- 
draJa ; at other Umee more artificial compositiona 
used, like our anthema. 

‘ As to the (lersons concerned in singing, some- 
• times a single i»crson sung alon^ ; fH)mntIinea the 
whole aaseinbly joined together, ivhich Was the 
most ancient and general pr(M*tiee. At other 
tiincfl, the psalins were sung alternatoly, the con- 
gregation dividing IheinKelvea into two iKirts, and 
singing verse about, In their turns. There was 
also a fourth way of ainmng, pretty ,comitiori in 
the fourth century, which was, when a single 
jMsraon began the ^erse, and people joined 
, with him in the close; this was otlen used for 
variety in the same service with alternate psal- 
^ mody. See Si.voiNO. 

*%^PSATYRIANS, a sect of Ariana, who, in 
tiiC'''iAltmcU of Anttocb, held in the year 3(3(5, 
maintained that the Son waa not like the Father 
as to will ; that be was taken from nothing, or 
mode of nothing ; and that in God generation 
was not to be distingubbed from creation. 

PURGATORY b a place in which the juirt 
' who de[)ait out of thb lile ate supposed to expi- 
ate certain oflfences which do not merit eternal 
damnation. Broughton has endeavoured to prove 
khat this notion has been held by Pagans, Jews, 
^d Mahometans, as well an by Christians; and 
that, in tlie days the Mnocaboea, the Jews be- 
licv^ that sin might be cxpbtcd by sacrifice after 
the death of the sinner. The arguments ad- 
vanced by the Papists for purgato^ are these : 
1. Every sin, how slight soever though no more 
than an idle word, as it b an ofiTence to God, ilo- 
serves {mpbhment from him. and will be '{Hinbh- 
s' od by mm herealter. if not canoellcd by repent- 
axioe here. — 2. Such small sins do not deserve 
eternal punishment.— 3. Few depart thbiilbso 
pure as tube totally exemut from sijots of thb 
*. nature^ and from every kind of debt doe to God’s 
piidice. — i. Therefore few will escape wltj^ut 
■uflering something from hb justice for such, 
as they have carrUsJ with t^m out of thb 
world, according to that rule of divine Jostioe by 
which Iw treab every soul heiei^er lusoonling^o 
its^ori^ and aoooroing to the ataite in which he 
' dijidsbmdesllL FHomthsto propositi^ 

• ’ the JBaiibt consideni as so fnanV self-evident 
leaUm iw intei that them muit he Wne third 
* ^ jt^duaeiiii fbr bac^ the inl^iitegood- 
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ness of Gbd can adM nothififfliutohe^ 
b not clean uid pure timm all sin, Uttitgieat anf 
small, and lib in&nite iustbeoan permit none to 
r^ve the rewaitj oTpIbs tvho as yetj^notiOiiS 
'or debt, but have something in justice to sufo| 
there must, bf neussity, be same pbee or stats^ 
where souls denAriing thb life, pardoncsl a# to 
the external guik or psin, yet ohnoxioua to some * 
toraporal penalty, or wit)|i the guilt of some ven^ 
faults, are nurg^ and imrifUnTbeforo their admits* 
tapeo into liraven. Ami this b what he b taug^^ 
concerning purgatory, which, though lie know 
not where it is, of what nature the iwins are, or 
how lung riich soul b detained Uicre, yet he he* 
Heveti that those who arc in this plai*e nri^>lievcd 
by the |»rayeni of their fellow lueUitieni here on 
earth, as also by alms and niasaea ofTered up to 
G^ai for their soula And as for such as have no 
relations or friends to nniy for them, or give aims 
to procure innssea forTticir relief, they are not 
ncgu'cted hy the church, which mnktb a general 
commemoralion of all the faithful dt^pam^d In 
every mass, and in every one of the canonical 
hours of the divine odtee. Besides the above 
arguments, the Allowing imssages are alleged as 
imxifs; ^2 Maccabcfni xii. 43, 4i, 4ft; Matt. xii. 
3f, 3^; 1 Cor. iii. 15; 1 Pel. iii. 19. Rut it may 
lie-ohwjrved,— 1. That the liooks of MoccAbecs^ 
have no evidence of inspiration, tlieTrfore quota-*" 
lions from them are not to Ito regunb/l.— ll. If they . 
were, the toxts refernxj to would rather provs \ 
thut^ierc b no such place as purgatory, since 
.Tudnmill exiicct the oouls iVpiirUul to reap 
any benefit from hb sin-oAering till the resurrec- 
tioii, I'he texts ouotod from llie ^Scriptunni Imve 
no rufenmoe to thb doctrine, as may he seen by 
consiiltigg the context, and any just commenta- 
tor thereon. — dr Scrqitore, in ^nenil, speaks of 
deiiarbd souls goinjij: immediately ut death to a 
dxed state of bappuicnwor mlsefy^nd gives us, 
no idea of purgatory, Isa. Ivii. 3 » Rev. xiv. 13 1 
liuke xvi. *32; 2 Cor. v. R. — 4. It b derogatoiy- 
from (Jy doctrine of Christ’s snrbfnctinn. li 
Christ (Jied for ui^and ndeemed us from sin and 
hell, ns the Scripture then the idea of 

further meritorious suiltrings detracts from the 
jierleciion of Christ’s work, and places merit still 
in the creature; a doctrine exactly op}>osite to 
Si'riliture. 8oe Doddridge* s Lee, lec. 21^ ; lAifu* . 
tipirnis ThcoL 1. 6, ch. 10. 1 10.^; Earths <Sfcr- 
mon, tre tke Seritums against Popery^ vol. ii. 
No. I ; Barnett on the Art, 22; Pteur^s Cb/e- 
chism, vol. il p. 250. 

PURIFICATION, a ceremoYiy wliich eoii- 
sists in cleansing any thing from pollution or 
defilement Purifications arc common to Jews, 
PaganSf and Mahometans See iMpimiTy. 

PURITANS, a n^ne given tn thb primitive 
church to the Ncivaibn^ because they would 
never admit to communion i^ny one who, from 
dread of death, hod apostatlsiaf from the faith; 
but the word has been chiefly applied to those 
who Were profeaseit fi&vourers of a further d^ree 
of reformatimi iod purity in the church bmore 
the Act of Uniformity, in 1662. Aflertius perkid, 
the term Noooofifi^iiniibto hecanie comimnii to 
which succeeds the afipelbition Diasentor. 

' ** During the ot* queen EUmbjfth^ m 
which the royal p^rogative waa earriso^ tie 
utmost Huttti, there w<«re flmnd Moy dm^ 
spirits who qnestioiisd the r^ht of me soverd^ 
to proscribe and d>ctoto to her eohjfroto whal 



avAKBita 

pYmdple* of ^hay^vlioald profcMi and 

Irfaat ibnn« the^ ought to adhere to. The orna- 
menu and hahiU wom by the clcik|[y in the pre- 
oeding reigni when the lunnith re^bm and qtcs* 
were iriutnphant, Elizabeth waa dei^oue of 
serving in the Protestant servi^. Tins was the 
cause of great discontent among a large body of 
' her subjequ ; multitudes refufied to attend at those 
Cheches where the habhs and ceremonies were 
llsfeu V tlie conforming cfergy they treated with 
r>|yUumely; and, from the su^nor purity and 
sunplicity of the modes of worship to wiiich they 
adhered, they ul>tain«d tlie name of Puritam, 
'I’he Vicen made many attcmpU to repress every 
thing thiit appeared to her as an innovation in 
the religion established by her authority, but 
without success : by her almost unlimited autho- 
rity she rradily eheekeij open and avowed op|^ 
fiition, but she could not e|^tinguish the principles 
of the Puritans, ‘ by whom mone,’ according to 
Ml. Ilume, ‘the precious s|)ark of liiwty nad 
lieen kindled and was preserved| and to whom 
the English owe the whole freedom of their con- 
stitution.’ Some secret attempts that had been 
inade by them to establish a separate congrega- 
tion and discipline, had been carefully repressed 
by the strict hand which Klizalieth held over aSi 
her sulnects. The most, therefore, that they 
could encct was, to assemble in ))rivate houses, 
for the purj>ose of Wrorahipping God according to 
the dictates of their own coriscicnces. I'hese 
practices wen'i at first connivtnl at, but afterj^^ts 
every mean was taken to suppress themfoftdu the 
most cruel inethckls were made use of discover per- 
sons who were disobedient to the royal [ileasure.’* 
The Biwerc persecutions carried on against the 
Puritans during the reigns of Elizabeth yind the 
Sfuarts, servetb to lay flie foundation of a new 
empire in the western world. Thither, as into a 
wilderness, they tied from the face of their perse- 
cutors, and, being jirobx’tcd in the free exercise of 
bheir religion, continuixl to increase, till in about 
a century aniPa half they ta'cnme an independent 
nation. 'I’he diilerent principles, however, on 
which they originally divided from the cliurch 
establish uieiit at home, operated in a way tliat 
might have'lieen expected when they came to the 
iKMsesston of the civil power abroad. I’hose who 
ibnned tlm <x>lony of Massachusset’s Bay, having 
never reJinquishid the principles of a nationiu 
church, and of the (lower of tW civil magistrate 
in matters of faith and wonihip^ were less tolerant 
than those who settled at New Plymouth, at 
Rhode Islaml, and at Providence Plantations. 
The very men (and they were goc^ men too) 
who had just eseafiotl the persecutions of the 
English iirrlates^ now in their turn persecuted 
othm’who'ldisseiitocl from theoLtilt at length the 
Hberaljystem of toleration ostaMished in me pa- 1 
rM country at the revolution extending to the | 


• citrikjBRs’ ^ 

oolonte in a good measure pttt^an end to there 
preoeedtngt. n . . • , ^ 

Neitber the Puritene belbfe the peesing ef the 
Bartholomew act in 166R nor the Konowternnste 
after H, appere U> have dlref^iroved^f the artidre 
of the -established efaureh in matteta of doetnne. 
The number of them who did so, however, was 
veiT sinalL While the great body of the bishops 
and clergy had from the days of arebbishm Laim 
abandoned their own articles in favour of Aixni- 
nianisih, they were attached to the principles of 
the first reformers ; and by their labours and suf- 
fe^igs the spirit of the Kefonnotion w'aa kept 
alive in the land. But after' the revolution, one 
part of the Protestant Dissenters, chiefly Presby- 
terians, first veered towards Arminiani8ni,4hen 
revivcil the Arian controvorey, and by degrees 
many of them settled in Socinianism. At the 
same time anotlier part of them, chiefly Ind^^' 
pendents and Baptists, earnestly contending fot 
the doctrines of grace, and concciving,*as it wyailtT 
seem, that* the danger of erring lay entirely on 
one side, first veered towards high Calvinism; 
then forbore tlic unrcgencrate to repent, lielieve,, 
or do any thing practically good, and by degrees, 
many of them, it is said, settled in Antino- 
miantsrt) 

Stuch t reihe principles which hare found' place 
amongst the descendants of the Puritans. At 
the same time, however, it must he acknowledged 
that a goodly number of each of the thn'e deno- 
ininatiuTis have adhered to the doctrine and spirit 
of their forefathers; and have proved the eflicacy 
of their [irinciples by their concern to be holy in 
all manner of congcrsation. See articles Bbowk- 
isTs, iNOEPBNDBivm ami Nonconformists, in 
this work. See also list of. Ixaiks under the last- 
mentioned article. 

.PURITY, the freedom of any thin g froQ n 
foreign ^quxture; but more particularly^iTIfig- 
nififv the temper directly oiqxwite'to criminal 
8ensualiti(*s, or the ascendency of irregular pas- 
sions. (Bee Chastity.) Puritv immies, 4. A 
fixed habitual abhorrence of all rorbiddHi indul- 
gences of the flesh . — % A 11 past iinpu|itk^ either 
of heart or life, will bo reflected on with ^ame 
and sorrow. — 3. I'he heart will be freed, in a 
great measure, frean impuruand irregular desires.' 
— 4. It will discover itself by a cautious fear of the ‘ 
least degree of impurity. — 5. It implies a careful [ 
and habitual guaid against every thing which' 
temls to jpollute the mind. iSee Eaana’e ikmurtu 
on (he Christian Temper^ ser. 23; and H^atte*s 
Sermons, ser. 27. 

PURPOSE OF GOD. See Decree. 
PUSILLANIMITY ia a feebhmiw of mind, 
by which it is terrified at^ere triflea flr imag^ 
naiY dangers, unautljorized by the most distant 
prombility. 

PYRRHONISTS. "See ScxpTiea. 


CtUAKERS, u eect which took ite rire in 
England about the nddille ckf the aerenteetith oca- 
tttiqr, and rapkUy found its w^ into other coun- 
Crire in Europe^ 4Uid Into the Engfiah aettlemente 
in North .ij^nca. Thememfaefs ofthwaedety^ 
we believ^iCaUed themiielreant first i^ledtert,fiom 
iMraeel^^ the truths but afire the aock^ was 


formed, they aaratned the appeUation of Friemlk 
The name of Ckoakere was given to them jby 
their exieiniei,nnd thmigh an eptbci of jrcnraaifop 
aeemsto be atamped upon them tndclifaly^'^ Cteoifa 
Fox la aqnpoaed to be their first fopndre; btt^ ^ 
aftbrthe iretontkm, Penn and Bamy jgM it 



• ' 4fTAKi^ 

--'The doetAiMr tMr lOMety hcve hoen *•- unto Mtviitktn, thtoM wUshAiaCUiL 
riMdy ittpiMented ) and loiiie toe thoaf^t and JeaiMi S Tim. iii. 15. ^ ^ 

Ipm pnina to pem them pourable to Spd*^ ^ We reverence OiOae ammI axeeilciit iireeeM 

‘ %htch am rpcoided in Scripture to have neon d«H 
livered by our great Limt ; and we 5rmly helkwr 


paina to p w ^ them ft vonrablB 
im: But; accokdto to Penn, they believe 
m the Holy Three^ or tna trinity of the Patheri 
WoTd, and Spb^t, agreeable to toe Scriptum* tn 
reply to the char^ that they deny Christ to be 
Gm, Penn sayi^ “that it is a most untrue and 
uncharitalde censure— that they truly and ex- 
pressly own him to be so acconung to the Scrip- 
♦nw. •» To the objeilion. thal they diny the human 
of Christ, ho answers, We dever tauffbt, 

. • l.-.A . ’ 


iureJ 

nature 


or held so groM a thing, but believe 


be tnily and properly man nke us, sin only e: 
ceptbd.” The doctrines of the fall, and the re- 
demi>iioi>li^ Chnst, are, according to him, bclle\-cd 
/Irmly ^ tnem ; and he declares^ “ tliat they own 
Jesus Christ us their sacrifice, atonement, and 
prop itiation.” 

sTBut we shall hero state a further account of 
iiiVlr principles and dis<npline, as extracted from 
a summary (mnsifuttcd to me from one of their 
most reljjcctablc mcnibers. 

They tell us, that, about the li^inning of the 
seventeenth century, a number or mep, diHsatis- 
lied witii all the muiles of religious wor|ihip then 
known in the world, withdrew from the commii- 
mon of every visible church to seek the Lonl in 
retiTement. Among these was their honouriibic 
elder^ Gctrrge I‘''ox^ who, lieing quickened by the 
immediate touches of divine love, could not satisfy 
his apprehensions of duty to God without direct- 
ing tlio people where to find the like consolation 
and instruction. In the course of his travels, he 
met with many seeking persons in circumstunci^ 
similar to his own, and ineao readily received his 
testimony. They then give us a short account 
of their BulTerings and diitereut settlements $ they 
vindicate tjnarles II. from the charactor of a 
pmecpt^ ; acknowledging that, thiiugh they suf- 
lered much during his reign, he gave as little 
ooutitenaiice as he could to the severities of tlie 
Ic^^ture. They even tell us that he exerted 
his influence to rescue their friends fr0fu the un- 
provoked and cruel persecutions they met with 
in New England ; and they s|>cak with becoming 
gratitude of tlic difierent acts paased in their ft- 
our during the reigns of WilUain and Mary, and 
George I. They twn proceed to give us the fol- 
lowiiffi account of their doctrine : — 

We agree, with other profiwsors of the Chris- 
tian name, in the belief of one eternal God, the 
Croator and Preserver of .the universe; ami' in 
Jesus Christ his Son, the Messiah and mediator 
of the new covenant Heb. xii. 34. 

“ M^hen we speak of the graciotia dirplay of 
the love of God to mankind, in the miracdlous 
conception, birth, lifey miracl^ death, reaurrov 
fiofi, and ascenbion of our Saviour, we prefer tlie 
use of such terms as we find in ^ripture { at^ 
contented with that knowledge which divine wis- 
dom hath seen meet to reveoL we ijittemiit not to 
those mysteries whkn remain under tlie 
veil ; nevertheless we acknowledge and . assert the 
divinity of Christ, W'ho is the wisdom and power 
of G4a uutp salvation, 1 Cor. i. 34, 

' “ To Christ alone we give the title 6% the Word 
of God, John i. 1, and not' to ilic Scriptures, al* 
Idghly estcemthose sacred v^fUtgs, in 
swibrdinfitlon to tlie Spirit, (3 Pet. i. 31) from 
^Sihich tbi^, wem mven forth; and we hoM^ with 
ftie apostft Pai^ Unit they are aide to make wise 
* V^*38l/^ ^ \ 

^ • y . . . 


they are nrartieable, and binding on every , 
Chriatian ; and that in the lift tomme eveiy nftil 
will he rewardeil according to his works, *Matt. 
xvi. 37. And, further, ills our belief, that, jn j 
order to enable mankind V> put in )»ractice thrSOT' 
sacred pret'apts, many of which are contredir.UNn|i 
to tiu* unregencrute will of man, .John i. 9, evoiy 
man comiijg into the World is endued with a 
measure of the light, grace, or gooil Spirit of 
f^lirist; hy which, as it is attended to, bins ena- 
bled to distinguish good from evil, ai^ to correct 
the disorderly fMasions and corrupt propensities 
of his nnturrs which mere reason is liltogcther in- 
Huflicient to overcome. B'or all that bMongs to 
man is fallible, and witlfin tho reach of temntH- 
tion \ but tffis divine grace, which comes hy nina 
who hath overcome tlie world, John xvi. 33, is, to 
ihtMxc who himilily nnd siflct^rely seek it, an all- 
sufficient Hill] pre^Mit help in time of need. Hy . 
this the Hilaries ^if the enemy are detec.teil, his al- 
lurements avoided, ami deliverance isexiierienoeii 
thiaugh faith in its effectual o(.N*rHiiun ; whereby 
the^ml is tninslatcil out of the kingdom of dark- 
ness, and from under the ptmer of 8at:in, unto 
the marvellous light and- kingdom of the 8on of 
Got!. 

” ll^ig thus persuaded, that man, without tho 
Splritml^risi inwardly revealetl, can do nothing 
to the glory of God, or4acfii'ct his own salvation, 
we think this influence i‘S()ecially neeessary to tho 
pcrfufmaucc of the highest act of which the hu- 
man mind is caimble ; oven the worsldp of tho 
Father oHight and of spirits, in spirit and in 
I truth : therefore we coiisidcT^ as ohstfuctions to 
^pure worsliipj all forms which divert theattcntioii 
of the mind from the secret influence of tliis unc- 
tion from the tioly One, 1 John ii.30, 37rf«#et.^ 
uUliough t|uc worship is not confiiied%> time and 
jilace, we lliink it incumbent on Christians to 
meet ofrim together, Heb. x. 25, in testimony of 
their dependence on the heavenly Father, and for 
a rrncvval of tlieir spiritual strenjgth : neverthe- 
less, in tho })erforinance of worship, wc dare nOt 
de{)end for our acoeptance with him on a formal 
reiictitkia of the words and exi»ericnces of others ; 
but wc believe it to be our duty to lay aside th« 
oi^ivity of the imaginatipD, and to wait in silence 
to have a true sigiit of our condition hestowerl 
upon us ; believing even a airiglo sigh (Rom, viir^ 
31) arising from such a netw of eur iniinnities, 
and of tlie need wo have of divine help, to bo 
more acceptable to God than any pcHbnuanees. 
however specious, wliich originate in thO will oi 
man. 

“ From what has been said respecting worship, 
it follows thalstiie iniiiiiitry we approve must have 
its origin from the same source | fbr that which 
ftsieeJiut for mail's own dirertion,<«nd for his 
icceptancc with God, Jbr. xxiil. 30 to 33,' must ' 
be eminently sgto enable hun-^to be helpful tO '^ 
others. Accorritngly, we Udieve tliat the 
newed assistance of ^ light and power of Chi^ 
is indispenmUy neCCtfaty ftr all true minhit9!!ll . 
and tliat this holy itiiSuence is not al^ oof eoilti* 
muod, or to lie procured hy study, but ill 
gill of God to choieo amJ^^voled scrvaiift; 
Benoe arises our tcatimony kgainst proMiiill^ 



fear hktt in eonti^Kliofclo^ madvceom' 

Snand, *Fi!«oly je baT« leeeivi^ freely me,’ 
Matt X. B; and hence out eonacieiitloiM i^oial 
to aoppoft auch ndniatjry hy tithae, or other 
meana. 

** Aa we dare not encoarage any minutTy but 
that which we believe to offring from tlie in- 
flnenee of the Holy Spirit ao neither dare we 
n at^pt to reatndn thia influence to peraona of 
' conditbn m ol to the male aox alone ; 
Jliut, as'inale and female are one in Chriat, we 
mlow. auch of the female aez as we believe to be 
endued with a right qualification for the miniatry^ 
to n*ercific their gifra for the general edification 
of the <chinreh ; and thia liberty we eateem a pe- 
culiar mark of the Cruapel dispcneation, aa fere- 
told by th^ prophet Joel, Joel ii. 2B, 2i); and 
noticed by the apoatle Peter, Acta ii. 10, 17. 

"There are two ceretnonioa in use among 
moat profeaaora of the^hriatian name, — ^water 
baptiam, and what ia ttlmied the La.*d’a Sup[)er. | 
The firat of theae ia generally esteemed the essen- 
tial meana of initiation into the church of Christ ; 
and the latter of maintmning communion with 
him. But as we have been convinced that no- 
thing abort of his redeeming power, invariably 
revealed, can set the soul free nrom the thrahbm 
of sin, hy tliis j^wer alone we btdieve salvation to 
bo effected. We hold, that as there is one Lord 
and one faith, Eph. iv. 5, so his baptism is one, 
in nature and operation ; that nothing short of 
it can make us living members of his mystical 
iKidy ; and that tho baptism with wa ter^^ minis- 
tored by his forerunner John, beloilg^l, as the 
latter confessed, to an Inferior dispensation, John 
iii. 30. 

" Wl^h respect to the other rite, we believe that 
communion between Christ and hia cl^rch is not 
maintained by that, nor any other external per- 
formance, but only by a real participation of hb 
divine nature (1 Pet. u. 4.) through faith ; that 
' tliic,^ the sup^r alluded to in the Revektion. 
Rev. vii. 'Behold I stand at the door amt 
knock : if any man hear my voice, altd open tho 
door, I will come in to him, and will aup with 
him, and he with me and Uiat where the sub- 
stance ia attained it is unnoceeso^ to attend to 
tlio shadow, which doth not confer grace, and 
concerning which, o|nnions so difierent, and ani- 
mosities BO violent have arisen. 

" Now, as we thus believe that the prade of 
which comes by Jesus Christ, is^Bione suf- 
ficient fpr salvation,, wo can neither admit that it 
is conferred on a few only, whilst otherb are leJl 
without it, nor, thus asserting its uni vemafity, can 
we limit its operation to a |)artiBl cleansiag of the 
soul from sin, even in this life. We entertain 
wortiuer notions both of tho power and goodness 
of our heavenly Father, and WUeve that he doth 
vouchufe to assist the obedient to experience a 
total surrender of the natural will {o the guidance 
of his pure, unerring Spirit ; through whose re- 
newed assistance they are enabled to bring forth 
fruits unto hoUifess, and to stand perfec t in their 
. present rank, Matt v. 48; Eph. Iv. 13; Cotiv. P2. 

"There are not many of ourVehets moregene- 
known than our tearimony against oaths, 
anngainst vw. With respeot to the former of 
tafm we abide litemlly by Chikt's posittve in- 
JHKion, detiveied in nb senuon on the mount 
not at al4* Matt, v* 34. Fium thfi oame 
MW {Collection of tho moat ezoelWt pihoepu 


of monl and leE^s dntyi from thecxMPlkOl , 
our Lord ^himscit Matt v. 39, 4:1, fee. ; xtvi. 

53 1 Luke ;^zit/51 ; John xvuL 11 ; imd tftfjf 

hearts^ wem confirined In the IjieliejP tMf wars 
i and fightings anthi their origin and effiwts uttec- 
I ly rejiugnant to the Gospel, wbkfli still breathes 
peace and good-will to men: We also am clearly 
I of the jud^pent, that if the benevolence of the 
Gospel were generally prevalent in the minds of 
men, it wbuljleffectiMy prevent them from op- 
pressing, mndi more^from enslaving, thetr bre- 
thren (o( whatever colour or complexion,) for 
frhom, as ibr themselves, Christ died ; and would 
even influence their conduct in their treatment 
of tho brute ereadoiL which would no longer 
groar^ the victims of their avarice, or of tMir 
felse ulcas of pleasure. 

"Some of our ideas have in former times, 
has hath been shown, subjected our friends. - 
much suffering from government, though to the - 
salutary purposes of government our priuciples 
are a security. They inculcate submissifn to the 
laws in all cases wherein conscience b not vio- 
lated. But we hold that, ns Christ’s kingdom b 
not of thb work], it b not tlie business the 
civil magbtrate to interfere in matters of religion, 
but * • maintain the external peace and go(d or- 
der ) tM community. We Inerefore tlunk per- 
secution, even in the smallest degree, unwarrant- 
able. We are careful in re<^uinng our members 
npt to be concerned in illicit trade, nor in any 
manner to defraud the revenue. 

It b well known that the society, from its 
first appearance, has dbused those names of the 
months and days, which, having l;een given in 
hojiour of the herr)e8 or false gods of the heathen, , 
originated in their flattery or suiierstition ; and 
the custom of speaking to a single person in tlWr 
plural number, as having arisen ^so from in^rU 
of adulation.* Compliments, superfluity 'of ap- 
parel and furniture, outward shows of rejobing 
and mourning, and the observaition of days and 
times, wo esteem to ha incompatible with the 
simplicity and sincerity of a Chrbtbn life ; and 
' pulnic diversions, gaming, anchother vain amuso* 
ments of the world we cannot but condemn. 
They arc a waste or that time which is given us 
for riohlcr purposes ; and divert th.o attention of 
the mind from the sober duties of life, and from 
*the reproofe of instruction by which wc are guid> 
ed to an everlasting inheritance. 

■"To conclude: although we have exhibited 
the several tenets which dutingubh our religious 
society as objects of our belief yet we are seusi- 
! bJe that a true and living fiiith b not produced in 
the mind of man by hb own eilort, but b4be free 
giff of God in Christ Jesus^ Eph. ii. 8, nourished 
and increased by the ptogrcssive opef^n oT hb 
I S{»rit in our henrta, and our pro^rtidnate ohev 
Idience, John vii. 17. Therefore, although for 
the preservation of the testimonies given us to 
bear, and for the peace and |[ood jonier of the ito- 
ciety, we deem it qeoeisary flint those who are 
admitted into raembenddp with us should be pre- 
viously Convinced thooe doctrines wh^h we 
esiqetD ctaentbl, yet we require no fonna] auH- 
^ scription to any articles either as a condition of 
xiieiubendu{s or a qualification fer the sqrvios of 
the church. We picfer the judging of metr by 
thefr fruits, and dqiendtng on tM aM of Hlm^ 
wfao^fayhb|ttDphs^lMithpioQuaed|ojlw 
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ef jadgment to liibi idttoth in jmlgmimt,^ 
la. nimi. 6. WkhcNit thu^ thew is a danger 
ppef raying nuniheai into outward eornmaiiion, 
wiUiout any addition to that apirttoal 
whereof our ble^lied Lord dmared himaelf to he 
Wh the door and the shepherd, John i. 7, 11 ; 
that i\ ffoch as know his wnoe ami follow him in 
the peths of obedience. 

“In the practice of diodpUne, we think it in^ 
dispensable that the order reeoratnended l»v Chrwt 
himselt be inrariably observed, Matt xviii. 15, 17. 

“To edect the salutarf purposes of dbyipHne, 
meeting were appointed sjt an early priiod of 
the society, which, iVora the times of their bling 
held, we e called quarterly meetings. It was 
afteiwgpds found etpedient (6 divide the districts 
of those meetings, and to meet more frequently : 
from whence arose monthly meetings, subordinate 
to those held )|iiarterly. At length, in 166(1, a 
^ 0 Qrl>' meeting was established, to superintond, 
^ assist, and provide rules for the whole, previously 
to frhich general meetings had been occasionally 
hcld.^ 

“ A monthly meeting is usually composed of 
several particular congregations, situatcfl within 
a convenient distance from each other. Its hosi- 
ncss is to provi<le for the siilwistence of the pot>r, 

•- and for the edumlion of (heir offspring ; to judge 
of the sincerity and fftness of {lersons appi'aring 
to he convinced of the religious principles of the 
society, and desiring to be ailmittod into meml»er- 
ship ; to excite due attention to the discharge of 
religious and moral duty ; and to deal with disor- 
derfy mernliers. Monthly meetings also grant to 
such of tlieir metiihers as remove into other 
monthly meetings certiff cates of their tpember- 
ship and conduct; without which they cannot 
i^in meml)ership in such meetings. Koch month* 
ly meeting is requiret] to appoint certain persons, 
>|inder the name of overseers, who are to 'take 
care tflat the rules of our discipline .be put in 
practice ; and when any c.ase of complaint, or 
disorderly conduct comes to their knowledge, to 
see that private admonition, ajpveably to the 
Gtospcl rule before mentioned, be given, previouidy 
to ito l>eing laid before the monthly meeting. 

“ When a case is introduced, H is usual for a 
small committee to he appointed to visit the of- 
fender, to endeavour to convince him of hiserroTj 
and to induce him to forsake apd condemn It. If 
they succeed, the person is by minute declared to 
have made satisfaction for the ofience ; if no^ he 
is disowned as a member of the society. 

“In disputos betweed individuals, it liaalong 
been the decided judgment of the society, that its 
inenibcri should not sue each other at law. It 
thersibre enjoins alt to end their differences by 
■peedy and impattial arbitraUon, agroeahty to rules 
» laid down. If any refuse to ado^ this mod^ oTf 
havii^ adopted it, to submit to the award, k is 
the direction of the yearly meeting that such be 
disowned. . 

“ To monthly meetings abo beloni^ the allciw- 
ing of marriages; for our society bath alwttva 
n^rupled to adLnowlodge the exclave authorky 
oC ^ priests in the solemnization of marriage. 
Those who intend to marry appear together, and 
prmHise their intention to the inonihiv meeting; 
and if not attended fay their paienWandguanKami, 
IHudiice « writtott eeitiMte of their eonseot, 
*aigTifKl m the prasancs of wknessea. The meet- 
thej|i^^tila a commitoie to inquire whetboH 
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they he cleat Aether 'f^ghgesAeitoi ^ . 

mairiage; andifhtasulNiratiefitiiieigiiif.te's. 

.the naities also oonie and osolayetheoDntiiiuiiil^ 
of their intention, no objeettona be fspOPiteiV 
have the maeting's consent to oolemnite thebto 
tended marriage. This ia»done hi a publW meet* 
ing tor worslviA towaids the doae tvheieof tbs 
parties stand up, and soktianly take each odier tof 
husband and wito. A certUtonto of the procaej^ 
ings is then publicly rdbil, and signed by 
tics, and aflerwarda by therelationaand othei^a 
wftnesses. Of auch marriage the monthly mAi> 
ing kem a record; as also of the liirths and bu- 
rials or its members. A eertifleato of tha date, 
of the name of the infant, and of itis (larents, 
aigncfl hv those preoent at (he birth, is the subject 
of one of these last-mcntionod refords ) anef an 
order for the interment, countersigned by the 
grave-maker, of the other. The naming of chil- 
dren is withmt cen^ny. Burials are also cun. 
duepv] iM simple manner. The body, toilowed 
by the relations and rriendi, is sometimes, pre- 
viously to interment, carried to a meeting; and at 
the rave a pSuso is generally maile; oh both 
whicli occaHioiis it freciuently mils out that onm^ 
or more friends present nave somi^whal to ex|)reas 
l^r the ediffeatfon of those who attend ; Init no rt^ 
iigioUD rite is considered as an coaontial |)aii ol 
burial. 

“Several monthly meetings eomposo a quarterly 
meeting. A t the quarterly mot^ing are produced 
wrhten answers from the raotilhly meetings to 
ccrOd fl qu eries respecting the comliict of their 
memhill^ and the meeting*# care over them. Thn 
accounts thus received are digested into one, which 
is sent, rIm^ in the form of answers to queries, hy 
representatives to the yearly meeting. Appeals 
from tHb judgment of hionthly rneetiiigs are 
brought to the quarterly meetings, whose business 
also it is to assist in^ any difhcuU ease, or where 
remisaness appears in Use care of tlie mimtbly 
meetings over tlie individuals who conqigi^hsMbp 
There are seven yearly meetings, .jiz.^ir Lon- 
don, to ifhich come representatives from Ireland ; 
2. New England ; New York j 4. Pennsylva- 
nia and New Jeraey; 5. Maryland ; 6. Virginia ; 
7. The Carolinaa ami Georgia. 

“The yearly meeting bos the gcnersl su;»erin- 
tendence of tlm Society in the country in which 
it is eqpiblished ; ai^ thendbfe, as the aecounts 
which H receives discover tlie state of intorior 
meetingi^ as particiilar exigencies require* or as 
the merting is imprcsHcd with a' sense of duty, It 
gives Ibrth its advice, making such regukrtioiia as 
appear to be requisite, or cxcfti's to ilie pbfitnrvanoe 
thooe already made ; and sornctim^ appoints 
eornmitteea to vtait those quarterly meetings which 
apjiear to be in nccil of isrunedlato advtoe* Ap- 
peals from the imlgment of quarterly meeting 
are here frually Ottormined ; and a liroli^y cor- 
respondence iy ejHstles, is maintained withothor 
yearly moetmgs. 

“In thif place It is proper to odd, that, as we 
brfieve women iiiey be rightly calkx! to tht- wprk 
of the ministry, we also dunk tlmt to them tyiengs 
a share in tlin^sapport of our Christian dbu iplinot 
and that tome parts of it wlierein tluir own sex 
is concerned, iwoKe on theih w ith iMsculisu|n»- 
priety ; aooowngly fboy have tnonthly^ qusitam^ 
and yeari^meetBigs of tlieir own h^ at 
mme tfnieb and hr the same jplaoe with those 0f 
Oie meni but separirtaly, amf without the {mwei 
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of nuddHg ntei^aad it feiniukod, tfiat 

dhbriti j the perieeutioiie which in the hut eenttuj 
. cMsewnoned the bnprieoniiieiit ef io xaahy of the 
men, the hue of the poor^oAen fiiHen the wooieiii 
eqd wee kw them eatielaclorily edanmeleied. > 

In eramlhei thoie wbo’eie in the uliietion 
of minieten mey have the tender eympethy aAd 
counsel of those of either eex, who by thenr ex- 
jijgeiri eoce in the work of religion are (|uaii£ed fi>r 
'*thift service, the monthly* meetings are advised to 
miect such, under the denominaSon of elders. — 
These and minbters approved by their monthly 
meetings, have meetings peculiar to theuuelvits, 
callehaneetingsof ministers and elders; in which 
they haW; an onpOTtunity of exciting each otter 
to a discharge of thetr several duties, and of ex- 
tending advlc to those who may apfiear tq be 
weak, without any nct^dless cxiiosure. Such 
meeting are generally held in tiie Cbmp^ of 
each monthly, quarterly, *and yearly meeting.— 
Thev are conducted by rules prescribed by the 
yearly meeting, and hayp no authority to make 
atfy alteration or addition to theuL The mem* 
bem of them unite with their brethren in the 
meetings for discinline, and are equally account- 
able to the latter tor their Conduct, 

“It is to a meeting of thia kind in Land<^, 
calleil the second day’s morning meeting, that^the 
revisal of rnanuscrijita concerning our principles, 
previously to publication, is intrusted by the yearly 
nieeting hold in London ; and also the granting, 
in the intervals of the yearly meeting, of <ytili- 
cales of approbation to such minislcrs as iye con- 
cerned to travel in the work of the midlR^ in ib- 
roign wrts, in addition to those granted by tWir 
luonthly or quarterly, meetings. Wljeu a visit of 
this kind doth not extend beyond Great Rntain, 
ti certificate from the monthly meetifig^f which 
tlio muibter is a me nilier, is suHicient ; if to Ire- 
land, the concurrence of the quarterly meeting is 
also KMiuired. Regulations of aimiliu tendency 
other yeany meetings. 

*^l^e‘ yearly nie^i^ of London, in the year 
1675, aiqsnntnd a mecluig to be held iiifthat city, 
tor the purjKise of advising and nssisting in cases 
of Bullering fiir conscience’ sake, which hathxon- 
tinued with g^rent use to Hhc society to this day. 
It ia conqioseJ of friends, umler the name of cor- 
respondents, chosen bv the several quarterly mcet- 
' in;^ and who reside in or near the society.^ The 
same meetings also appoint menibers of their own 
in the country as coriMpondenta, who are to^n 


their brethren in London on emergency. The 
names of all these correspondents, pr^tously to 
their laiing recorded as such, are sutoittelT to the 
approbation of tho yeaVly lining. Those of the 
men who are appmved ministers are also mcm- 
bcTH of tliU meeung, wliich is called the meseting 
for sjUffeiinc^ : a name arising from iU originiH 
purpose^, wtuch is not yet bocome entirely obso- 

NA6s f 

“The yearly meeting has intrusted the meet- 
ing for* suHbrings with the care of printing abd 
diSrilmling homes, and with the management of 
its stock ; and, coitaidored as a standing conunit- 
teq of the yearly meeting, it hathS gciiml care 
of y^atevex mav arise^ durin^i; the intervals of 
tbaCji^iing, affecting the socK^y,’ and rei^uiring 
iinml^ftite attention, .partirularly of those circuni- 
ata^w wlkieh may occasion an aiqdioation to 
g<wiaifoewt. - . 

is not, in any of tbeumeetinga whic» 
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have been mentwnedC my prasideiit, m ‘ we ^ 
iievn that divine wMom wne ought to praeidet 
nor hath asw member a right to clsftm ptt emM 
nenee over toe feat TheOffice of cleric, wl«b ^ 
Aw exceptions, is undeitakea volotttafily by 
some member) as is ako ttie keeping of Uie 
records. When these ara veiyr voKumnoui^ and 
require a house tor their deposit, (as is the cpse 
in London, whem the general reeoitls of the 
society in Great Britain are kept,) a clerk is 
liired to have the care of them; but exo^ a 
few clerks of this kind, and persons who nave 
the care of mebtinff-hoiis^ none receive any 
stil^end or gratuiU pr their services in our rrii- 
gious society.” Sec a pamphlet entitled A Sum^ 
mary of iho Hiotory^ Doctrine^ and Discipline 
of the Qudkero: SetoelPs and Rutty's liHit yf 
ike Quakers; Besee'a Sufferings jf the Qua- 
kers; Penh's Works; Barclays Apdagy for the 
Quakers; Seale's Hist, qf -the Puritans f dur^ 
ridge's Life and Posthumous Works; Bevah^ 
Defence of the Doctrines of theQuak^s ; Adah's 
view of Religions ; Tube's Principles Reli- 
gion asprtfeh by the Quakers; Bough's His^ 
iory of Quakers; Clarkson's Portraiture of Qua- 
kerism, 

UUAKERS IN TiiK United States.— 
George ) "os, the founder of this sect, was brought. • 
before < justices in Derbyshire, one of whom 
reviled him and Isido Kim tremble at the word of 
the I^>rd. « From this circumstance arose the ap- 
|)cllatii*n Quakers^ usually given to his followers ; 
they coll themselves fViends^ from the Scriptural 
salutation, ?' Opr friends salute thee.f” In 1656, 
they came to America, and settled principally in 
Pennsylvania. They aro oppos<^ to the prac- 
tice of taking oaths, and to war, in all its forma. 
They #^ree with the Baptists in denying the 
validity of infant baptism. They extend tte pii- 
vUege of preaching the gospel to females ns 
as to males. They also peculiar mnjons m 
regard to dress, plainness and rmplicity in lan- 
gua|w, &c. See above. 

Within a few years past, in this country, there 
has been a serious schism among tKe Ctuokers; 
a (lart professing the doctrines of Unitarianisro, 
and called IlicksUeSj from theif leader, the late 
Elias Hicks; the other portioa adhering to, the 
orthodox doctrines. It haring been made a qties- 
tipn which of them ought to be coiyudered as se> 
ceding from the doctrines of the orimnal sect, the 
yearly meeting of the Eriends in Londoii, May 
20f 18*^0, sent Jbrth an epistle containing a state- 
ment of their belief; fitim which it appears that 
they fully believe in the inspiration or the Scrip- 
tures, the supreme divinity of our Lord Jesus 
Christy- and in the atonement bv his sulTariiigs 
and death. By a table j^hwiKa u) a paper at 
Wheeling, Virginia, in 18Q9, it atmears that there o 
are in .the United Stated 150l,0w members of 
th» Sodety; of whom 56,0^ am Hickaites; 
28,0(14 are orthodox ; the others not kt^own. — B. 

GUIETfSTS, a sect famous towards tbs 
close of the seventoqujji century. They wm’ 
so called frpma kiodm oib^uto^rest and inootian, 
which they supposed the soul to be in. when 
, arrived at that state of periMon which they 
|.caned the unitite life ; in which state thqy ima- , 
glned the aqul wfanUy employW in contemB{at|ng 
m God, to whose influeiira it was entiimj nrip- 
fflisriw, that be eobkl turn and difveJt tfheid , 
IMid how he vrouldk ^ ^ ^ 

- r ■ \ ' 











iurntmti of and mntovkftbfo^^ tlio ^ vokima ^ Hi 

bar fiajr; Her rdlgHniif^ aentinietite nad* e tW 

gM I»^ to tlm font mii Uiif waa a It todMito 

nnamf^ Ki^tf'^tomwdina^eiA^^ hit 

tnflftyWbooppoaalthemiil^tlaT^^ ilaioe 
arm a eonto^eitoabeiweai p^ato WdNi^ 
tioasd aiu) FeoeW «pefiHhHap fSjtoihniy, 
abo egpned djppoiM^ to lb«ournil»a^miAm or 
GowCeiid wHo^in IdSi; ^MiMkM a 
umna anrenH «f Her l«fiii9to Feadkm’a^^boobi 
l»y, mtofit of Booniet,' war. cioiidomiiod in th^ 

■fUbar 16d!^ by Innoeatit Xlf* i ami i|i« tpntan^K 
^of eoilderanalton was lai^fij FcMc^luiiiiwlf at 
Cn^y, w^ OKharliBd\th« peopto to toapaet 
antf abojr tba papal deprof, ' Mbrwtthatandlag 
chii iMiiiing acqcncMQinio^ the archhiahop p«iw 
«Mted to the end of hie dilya ifi‘^.the aenti-^ 
montiL whiehi in obedience t» the order of the 
pope, be letiactod and oondema^ to a nnbfic 
manner. w • ** 

‘ eect mitnlar to thtft appeared at Mount 
4^bo», in Tbeaaaiy, near tWend of the lb^l^ 
teenth centUT]^ called. ^e«yrheuit«$ niBattiiiff ,toe 
amue with Ctuietiato They a bfan% of 
the Myedfsa, or thorn more p««^ to<to)(% trbo 
by Kmg and Imdnfle oontemplafkMi en fanwi ie d^ ' 
to ani«e ata tranptoittiiy of Oreeftom eyery 



UIBTN£SS, ih a moriid atokie, ia opppiMi^ witowen 
diporderly motion, to tuibqto^t to eontotoion, iwet«^ Iff tbm 
praipnatieal ourMty; to aH ■uth.pxoibitofil the vtrglna imtoiii 
rigwof otli^ to in^ 


kvbmr whetefay m 


vtrglnaimtoiii 
p bei toei to ' Tto 


mhjpe^their paaoe dJatotHM^ jMr in t e r e st it mtoldDitod it|to 
or welfiire any wayt prejndkfed. At m atofni, thd|y i|>ptomd;to 
otoady, regnUr way of praoeedtog withto the wdki^ In HOjg 


RANTi^S, a dmiomiiiatkin* which mraaetK 
theytorl:^. Ttoraarnttothe HtMof intoto can bf mctte e«i 
under 4 Im!' name of Cbriat in mfn/ wilHiremud' uaa totnowi 
to the chiinto, Soiiplttw mbtotoy# tondtog'thd mjmm 

^eeftomimta wtortbe aa top atol^ei; lia^ tomdM MhemiA 

ssxrsS'siaK&ars* s&r 
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REGONCUiATlON 

nv/ical nnd logical aenaa of &e eiprcMtovMi and 
tp exclude 'iielffloiitnitlictorj interpretatloua, M 
well aa interpretaUbna contraiY to* feaaon. i«But 
U ia not k> act itacif u(» aa a juuge of thoao truths 
ezpoBealed therein, which are asaerted' fay a aurav 
rior and in&lliblo dictotori Gpd himaelf rmt 
reason requirca and commands even thtf anbjrc> 

; {mn of all its own ])Owecs to a truth thus divinely 
^-fiteated ; 4br it is as possible and^ as proper tliat 
Qod should propose oocipnes to duir understand' 
which, it cannot comprehend* as dutic^ to 
our {iractico which we c*innot. see the reason of ; 

^ ibr h<^ equally superior to our understanding 
and r^dl^and he puts the obe^Uence of both to a 
trial.” See ReuroiON and RuvEt^ATtev, and 
hooka there (ecomniended,; alws Porleui^ti Ser- 
fnons, ser. 5, vol. i.} Jcnyii^a Jnterr^al Kviderkcc^ 
p. w2\^RylanW8 Gontcmplationa, voL L p. 83; 
7%eoloc^ical MiscHlany^ «ol. ii. J, 533; An Es^ 
iayion the Uae and Almse of Keaaoi^ in Mat- 
ters tf Religion^ by Wilsius^ and tramdaied by 
CarUt ! Dr. Watt»*A Strength aiut Weakness 
, of Human Reason, 

V RElQLUSE, anujiig the Papists, a ficrson shut 
up in a small cell of nii hermitage, or monastery, 
and cut off not only from all convomotion wv^i 
the world, but .pven with the house. This is a 
kind of voluntary imprisoiiraent from a motive 
either of devotion -or lamonce. 

RECONCrUATlON, the restonng^to fa- 
vour or friendship those who were ^t vivii^e^. 
U IS more particularly used in reforene^^ the 
doctrine of the atonement. Thus Gofftwsaid to 
reconcile us tp hiinse{f by Jesus Christ, 3 Cor. v. 
18. Our state by nuuro-.is that of, enmity, dia> 
'satisfactiork and disobedience.' But by the suf- 
ferings anq mi^rit of Christ rie are recpifoiletl and 
brought near to God. The blcsMings of recon- 
ciliation are pardon, peocfv friendship, ceniidonc#*, 
^fmoss, anu eternal Ufa, The jutficious Guyse 
an admirable note on this d^^trine, 
whichl ahril here tranooribe. 'tWhen the Scrip- 
' tore speaks of reconciliation by 0trist^ot by his 
orosOf bloody or deaths it is commonly expressed 
by Ood*s reconciling us (cr hitnself and not by 
his being reconciled unto us ; tne reasem of 
which seems to be, because God is the ojfen^d 
party, and„we are the offender^ who. ns such, 
aa\e jiieed to be reconciled to Ipni ; anu the price 
^ of reconciliation, by the blood m Christ, is paid to 
hiipi and not to us« Grotius obscrvesi that, in^ 
heathea4LUthora,.7ficn’e being recimnled to their 
-kods is alwa^ra undonitood to signifv appeasing 
toe anger of their gt^s. Condemned retK)la may 
• bo sail] to be reconciled to Jhoir sovereign, when 
ho, on one consUetiUiuii or another, patdous 
them ; though, perirapSi they still remain lebds 
^ in tbeir liearts against, mm^ And when oqV Lon) 
ordariMl the offebdingjto jg^ and he reconciled to 
bds Ofloiuied hrolh^f&A* .v, 23,, 34^ theplsiu 
nraaiung is, that he riiotiM go and tiy tor appease 
hb angtav oh^n hia forgiveneas, aiid regain his 
' and jxi0n<)ahi{ib by humlilaog himself to 
hun^'aritiiuE tkri* paidon, or aaricKyuig him fiur any 
jnjuiy thiS huvu WBke 

AMUfien M'e eibeomdiiiP$ m hiPbsHf the 

cro0^£fbtml^jh»no^ a^ jjthp Sodniana 

fay^cdnoarit^toti^ 
lOttgiiNit orijf Ittaits t(| uh;4dA),t ia d db- 

eunSliridpiii lesiiUa'fMi Govs graradoii/ 
^ra^og i^acca|iihkg,a& atmianient far i|% 
ihai ho not uuact Ote puniahvirnt upon 


agpEii^ioN 

US which we deserved, and the law condemned 
us to: Imt might be at peaos with uifs and re- 
ceive us Info lavotir on Christ’s aecq^t 'Por 
tMs reoouciliittioii, by the cross qf Christ, b in a 
way of atonement or satislaction to divine jnstiM 
for sin r and with respect hereunto; we are aaid 
to lie reeonet£rd to God hy the death of kH Son 
whiki^we are enemies, wbich is of much the 
same with Christ's dying ^ the ungodly', 

and while we were yet sinners, Rom. v, ^ 6^40. 
And our being reconciled to God, by approving and 
occepting of his method of reconciliatioii by Jesus 
Christ, 'hnd, on that encouragement, turning to 
him, i^ 'distinguished from his reconciling, ^ to 
himself and not imputing our Irespartcs to ns, 
on ocepunt of Christ's having' been mh4e sin 
for us, that we might be made the righteousness 
of God in him^ 2 Cor. v. 18, 21. Tnis is called 
Christ’s making rceondtintion for iniffuity, and 
I making rbeonciliation for the sins of the peoplCf 
Dan. lY. 2‘l;.Heb. ii. 17, and nnsnorH to^ the 
ccrcniunbl and Jtypical reconciliation wluoh^was 
made by the blood of the sacrifices uniU*r the law, 

I to make atonement and reconciliation for isrud, 
3 Chnm. xxix. 24 ; E-Ack^ xlv. I.'i, 17, and which 
was frequontlv styled making aLuucment for sim 
and at: ^lonMnent fat their souls. Now, as all 
the W;:. . ttd.rifict^s of aUmement, and the truly 
expiate ly sacrifioe o»* Christ, were olfered not tc 
the but to God, to reconcile him tc 

thoni, what can reconciliation by the death, blood, 
or cross qf Christ mean, but that the law and 
justice of God were thereby satisfied, and aU ob- 
struction^ on his part, to peace and friendsIUp 
toward sinners are removed, that ho tpigbt not 
pursue his righteous demands mam {hem, kc- 
cording to the holy resentments of liis nature and 
will, and the threatenings of his law for tbeit 
«ins;.but might ' mercifuUy forgive them, and 
take them into a slate of favour wSh hun^lf, upon 
their receiving the atonement, or (it«Tii\xoi>'(rO 
recoucUuUion, (Rom. v. 11.) by faith, afier tlic 
olfence tliat sin had ^von him, and the breach i( 
harl made upon theonginal friendship between him 
and theniT* See articles Atonf.mknt, Media* 
TOR, and Propitj AXIOM; Grot, de Saliaf. cap. 
7; Dr. Owen's Answer to Biddle's Caieihum , , 
Onyx' s Note on Odoss. i. 20 ; Charnoek's R otAy, 
vol. ii. p. 2*11^ John Reynold on RecoticUialion, 

JlEuTITUDE, or UpRiriHTNEss, is thechoos* 
ing ami pursuing thofic things which the mmd, 
u()on due imiuiry and attentbn, ch^arly perceive!; 
to h^upd, and avoiding those that aro evil. 

RI^TOR, a term miplied to several penohs 
whoae offices are very difierent as, 1. 3lie rec- 
tor of trparish »aclq;:gyman l^t has the charge 
an4 care of a parish, and possesses all the tithes, 
Slc. — ^2. The mme name is also given to the 
cliief e)M*tive officef in several fore^ ’uirireni- 
tiea and also to the head master ofJmge schools. 
3. Rectorvia also used in several eoriventa tor the 


Tha 


superior who governs 1|ie lioiMe. 

Jeauitogave this uaam to laiDlieriars of anefa 

of thcdrttooaeiiHSwc^eithirkamt^^ 


'mh peraona aa aidmw^ 
e<%o-4lto PiWto b« the sttpraiDa' heud qfriw 
am i«toPi|to«cd(iura?kN]ga^t)^ au- 

poj^ nseteDto, 

theekSTdarailaa dih 
acoyerytoarastoaiidjitoath^fefdysy^^ 
ucrito of C^ririi whov ga l£ia a^^oiionl iguillod 



l^lTQltlilA'SION • 

7^ RBdeemef\ lii. 96? J<ib x\x^ SS. Oof 
< Engiwk inroid tedempUaii^ bm Dr. QiU» m irooi 
Ike l 4 nta tongue vid lignifiBB buying BgaUi) 
and wank, in tbe Greek Ji^iiagt ordbi 

New T^ament, are ueed in the affidr ^ mir za- 
demption, %tueh signify the ebtainiriir ^ sotiia- 
thing by paying a proger price for it 9 aomettmes 
the ainipte verb to buy, is uo«^ : so the 

redeemed are said to be bought jinto Gm] by tiie 
blood of Christ, and to V houglu fmm the earth, 
and to be bought from among men, and tp be 
bought with a price; thatia^ with ‘the price of 
Christ’s blood, I Cor. vl d<X Hence the chureh 
o^od issaid to be purchased with it, Ack xit, 2 S. 
Sq^etiiries the compound word is used; 

whi^Tsignifiefi to buy again, or opt of the liands 
of another, as the redeeiTied are bought out of tite 
hands of justice, as In (^xal. ui« 13 ; and jv. 5 . In 
other ptace^ nw^ai. is usetl^ or otiiers derived from 
it, which signiHcs the debvefance of a slave or 
Cimtiye from thraMorn, by (laying a ransom price 
for kirn: ^ the^saints an) said to he reih^med, 
not with silver or gold, the usual price paid for a 
laHSom, but with a far greater one, the blood and 
life of Christ, which he csuie into this world to I 
give as a rari^m price for inany^^ and even luin- 
self, which is «vT»AuTfov, an answerable, a<lo- 
ijuate, ami full price for them, 1 Pet. i. 18. The 
evils irom which we ure rodeeined or deliveretl 
are the curse of the law, sin, Satan, the world, 
death, and hell. The mtyf^ing cause oS n'demp* 
tion is tlKJ love of God, J«)|in hi. Hi. The p**o- 
curing cause^ Jesus Christ, 1 Pet. i. 18, 111 . 
The of redemption are, that the ji|«tiiie of 
God might be satisfied} lus people . recoiH'iled, 
adopted, sanctified, and brought to glory; The 
2 >rsp«fT/ic.v of it arc thcMMp : 1. It is agreeable to all 
the perfections of God.— 9., What a creature 
, never Ciijidd olitain, and therefore entirely of free 
gracc.«-3. It is sfietTiol and (larticular.-^. Full 
and complete. — And, 5. lastly, It is eternal as to 
itsriilessings. See articles Atonkmknt, Pkopi* 
TfATum, Rkconcilmtio!^, SATi,vriCTioN; and 
Edwarda'a History of Hedeinptian ; Cole on the 
Setvereignty of God; Lime Street Led, lect. 5 / 
Watts^e Ruin and Recovery; Dr, Qyven. on the 
Death and Sotiefaciian of Ckruf; QiJUfe Body 
tf Divinity, 

RKFOKMATION, m-geneml, an act df re- 
forming or oorrectiiig an error or abuse in reli- 
mon, ciisc^ine, or the like. By way of emiiifinoo, 
the word is used for tllhl great alteration and ^re- 
formation in the cxlrruiiled system of Christianity, 
befun.by Lutlwr in the year I5l7. 

Beliire the period of tlie ReforioatiOfi, th« nope 
had* in the most audacious manner declared iiim- 
self the spvenMgn of the whole wqrld. All 
parts .of it whimi were inhaiiited by thoae who 
were odl Christians, be accounted to be inhaUM 
by nokody; and if Ohristiana. todt it into tki^ 

e to possess shy of those countrieBt ho gave 
IkU liberty to make war upon ibo inbalHt- 
ants wtIkiMit ah)r j^vocatioii, and la tieat them 
with no more humanity than they woald^ have 
treated wiM beasts; The countriei^ if co^uered, 
w^ to bo paiueUed out aecordiim Ibrtbk polio’s 
pkastuw} and dieadful was the sKiUiliOli m that 
prinpo whwmhised to obey the m hqly 
pontifll fireonaequenoe of tiu^ mttmorditiary 
aulhor^ wIiMltko pppe had nmumit ha at last 
frantasQ tw w kiQtfnr Porltiga!, all tlie eountiies 
to tka teenM or Qopo Non ^ Ai]eic8»«aiid tu j 



tka king of firahi eA the kmitiUb to 
ward of it. In tina was ooniMM S«^ hm — 
Uie character of sim^ #n m 

^ God^ and ehowing himHff mylM, Ho 
long before assumed the supromi^heioiigii 
the Deity hiinielf in spiritual tnatliNttr mtd 
he amipmed the hanie supramacy^in yrmiUfly 
teis also, giving the extreme r^ions of the; 
to whom he {deased.* 

Every thing was i|uiet every hoktlc 
nated, and the whole Cimstian world auj 
AcquicBcetl in the enonnods absurdities ’ 
were inoulcatiMl ufMU them ( when, in IblT, 
empire of.superstiiion began to deebue, ahd 
continued to do so ever since. The {ycrsoti wMd 
made the first attack on the exlhivagant aupck^'^J 
stitiona then prevoUinff was Martin Luther, 'tim 7 
occasion of wtiich is tully related under thb arti* . 
Cle I.JLTTH 1 !!tA#t 8 . • - ' j 

The Reformation began in the city of WRteim 
licrif, ill 8axon\r, but was not lotigeonfinedfUhdr j 
to that cky or province. In 1530, theTranciBCtiiJ 


_ . . iftg 

^^nowledge to Lather himself, lie proOiwde^ 
j with the greatest vigour, even at the Very dwgic^ 
' ning, to overturn the whole fhlmo of pOpi^r ' 
but nis o{)inioriB were declared erroneous by tod 1 
utiivGrsUu?s of (Cologne and Louvain. Notw|tb-'' 
stonding fhis, the magistrates of Zurich ajSprowxl^ 
of pm reedings} .and that whedo '^nton, Kk)] 
gotka^Uh|^K>Ho of Born, Basil and Ohoi&vp^ 
sen, embroceii his’opmiops. ■ .. . - 

In Gcryiany, Luther conthmed t 0 ‘ make mat ] 
wlvances, without Unng in the kwst ititimtaaied| 
by the^!clcHjastica) censurea whiph worn tbuHf'^ 
dc>n^ against him from all quarters,^ he biting^ 
cdfitin'unily protected by the Gormafi;''))fineei^ 
eflher from religious or potitical motives, 
bis adversaries could not accO(m])1isk 
tion, as they had done that of oUunaT' Meiane**;, 
tbon, (^rloatadius, and filler men oC tnmenatl ' 
aisu greatly forwarded the wmk of Lutkor t ana^‘ 
in all (mibability the j^iab hierarchy would hath 
scKin come to an end, tn Itm northern parts M ' 
Eurojic Qt least, had not the em^rordMiwrtei 
given a severe check to the {egress of 
tiuivin Germany. , • • . ^ 

UWlng the coDfinement of Luther m a oastte:‘ 
near Warburg, the Reformatton gdv^oed mpkh 
ly } almost every city in Baxony emiirocing tho^ 
Lutheran omniona At this time an alteratioti < 
in the estab&shod forms of worship waS first van*! - 



Supjicr. In a short ItM howoveti th^ vew ^ 
nfons were condemnedw^ imwcrtify of 
and a refumtkni of timin>tmhat|empie^ by Hejhiy ^ 
yili. of England. JShaA Lutkor was 
thus intiinyated.^ He puhUsbeii bis.anfoimlw; 
vendoiw oti as^nch acrimony as RJua 

)iad keen ief^tng 4tie meanest sRlvorMfyl s 

cotitroversy inaiiiged Inr mudi tiltistmira aiHiq|i^^ 
nists dm«f a genartil ai&titjoht and tbojkfoatrieitt « 

Hm white Iha^Ol^ of Lirtl^ 
wbdiri mawnira 

to jsmwid wbkdl stetec so miieh-i ^ 

reforuu;d'ohm«Mi ' The cteifano yim W 
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Luthc^rand Zuipi^iufooiieitarninff the man- 
ner in which the body and blood of Cnriet were 
, preiient in the eucbariet. Both parties maintain- 
ed thc^ tenets with the utmost o^Mtinacy ; and, 

> by their divisions, first f;ave jtheir adversaries an 
r^rgmnent hgainst tlierii, which ito this day4hc 
, Oatholics urge with force ; namely, that the 
J Protestants are so divided, that it is im(iiMsibie to 
.^know who are right or wrong ; and that there can- 
^ not bo a stronger proof than these divisions that 

theVholo doctrine is false. To these intestine 
divisions were addrxl tho horrors bf a civil wjir, 
^ oecnsiouied by oppression on the one hand, and 
enthusiasm on the other. See AnaIuptists. 
iA»' Those prcK’A^oilings, howevi-r, were «'he<*k.ed. — 
■j liKither and Mdanrthon weroorderec^ hy the elcc- 
lor'^of Saxony to rlrow up a brsiy of laws rclultng 
, to the form of mdesiaHliral goviToment, the me- 

* th«J of pulklic Worship, (Src.^wliieh was to Ph‘ pro- 
claijped by InTfilds throughout his donw'iion.s. — 
Mo, with Mclaiicthon, h.ul trrtnsljiteil f)art of the 
Mew Testament in IfiiO ; on tiie nwUng of wirioh 

< the people were ustonish<‘d to find liovv ditVeTent 
the fnws"'of Christy were to^liosi* wliich hu<l been 
iinfNmed by the ].)Ojj<', and to" wiiicli they bad l)een 
L Itojiject. The ]irinecs and tlse |M'0|)le suw thaVj 
f Xuthcr’s opinipiis w«‘re fourideil on trutli. They 
^ OfHmly renounced the ^lapal Huproinacy, and the 
V happy morn of the Retormatitui was welcomed 
by Mi<»so who hod long sat in sinH'rstitiouri tlark- 
, ne.ss. * - ’ ^ 

This open r(!Sviliitioii jvk exafipemted tliemprmm 
f of po|)ery,' that they int/*nded to make wflW)n the 
Ludientnsi'Who prepared for defence. In 16311, 

; a dibt was usHenihhd at Spins 'wlien.t he em|Hi- 
tr ror’s ninlNissudors wero desin^d to use their utmost 
faidoavoiirs to suppress nil disputes .about i^ligion, 
/anil to insist upon the rigorous cxiH.njtion of the 
[ sentries which had licen .proimunced against 
■ LuiKer at Worms. Hut this opinion was opiKst- 
diet proved favourable to the Rcforina- 
\?'tS6n. Hut Ih'si, traraiuiUity, which thev in conse- 
, qiicnce, enjoyed, did not bisl long. In i53!7, a new 
^v 'diiW Wa» formed, ainl the power which had lietm 
^ g^it^ to prina*s of nianngiiig ecclesiastical uf- 
|.faira tillih(> inei'.ting of a geneiMrcouncil, was now 
I revoked, a^I every change declared unlawful that 
should 1^ introduced into the doctrine, discipline, 
f -or worship of the mtablishiKl religion, bt^forq the 

> detormiPatiou of the aiqiroaching council was 
know^. This decree was consideied os iniqui- 
tous and intolerable Iw several memlvera of the 
diet ; and when they found that all their urgu- 
namts and nununstrancx^s were in vain, they en- 

* lered a soleirih protest against the decree on the 
^ ISHh of April, aftd apivealed to the enijKT'jr alltl 

aiittiliw council, tleiica arose the denomination 

* of i*ivtgslanU^ which from tliut rime luis la^en 

tUoee who separifU!) from the church of 

Charleit V. was in Italy, to whom the disaent- 
ing ptiiic^ sent ambassadors to hiy Iheir griev- 
.ances lielbre him ; but they met with no eitcou- 
Wfilug 'roceptiou ihwii him. The jh^h' anil the 
tiomperor were hi close union at this Ujim> and tliey 
luui interviews u|H>n the business. The ni»|a' 
thought the omiNtror to be too clement, artu al> 
tligeir that if was Iris doty to execute vengeance 
.upiHi the- heretitsffr faction^ To this, hovpcvet, 
^the emperikr paid rio regara, jiwking upon it as 
luirostto condemn, unhoardi.a sot of men who 
Jiad alv^y^pproi^ theitaimM good ckixena. 
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The mperor, theicfora, Act oat for Germmjt 
having already appointed a diet of the ^pim to 
be held at Augshura, where he arrived, afld fbtmd 
there a full asoembw of the members of the diet. 
Here tlie gentle ami pacific Melancthon 1^ bMO 
onlored to draw up a confession of tbeir fahh. 
which be did, and expressed his sentiments and 
doctrine with the greaU'st elegance and iJorspi- 
cuity ; and thus came forth to view the famous 
Confession of Augshurg. 

liiis was attempted to be refuted Ity the divines 
of the church of Rome, and a controversy tqok 
plac(, which the emficror endeavoured to recon- 
cile, but wit! lout MUccoHS ; all ho))(;s of bringing 
about a coalition seemed utterly desiieralOf- The 
votaries of the church of Rome, tnendon^had 
recourse to the powerful arguments of imperial 
edicts and tlie force of the secular arm ; and, on 
the llHh of NovcinfsT, a decree was issued hy the 
enipi*ror*s orders every way injurious fo the re- 
formers. Ujkon which they assembled at *Sn^- 
cald, w here they coticludiHi a Ig^ue of inmiial 
defence against all aggressors, ty which they 
formed the Proteslant states into one body, and 
resolved to ap,ily to the kingK of Prance uml Eng- 
land, to implore thein to rmtronizc their new ron- 
federacy The king of Eraiwe, Indiig the avowed 
rival of c - omjkeror.detiTinined secretly to cherish 
those sjM' ka of [)olitic;il discord ; and the king of 
England, higtily incensed against ("harlw, in com 
pliiisancc to whom the jhhx' hiwl long rcdanlctl, 
and now openly opptwed, his long-solicited di- 
vorce, waseifualiy disjsHcd to strengthen a league 
wliich might Iw rendered formidable to the cm|)c- 
ror. Being, however, fki taken up with the scheme 
of divorce^, and of afiolishLiig the pa(>al jurisdio 
tiofi in England, he had but uttle leisure to attend 
to them. Meanwhile C^harles was convinced 
timt it was not a time to.oxtiri»ate herc‘ y by vio- 
lence'; and at lust terms ot iMicification were 
agrw'd Ujion at NuromlH'rg;%mi ratilitxl solemnly 
in tl^e diet at Ratisbori ; and affairs so ordereiPby 
Divine Providencii, that the ProtestaiUs otitained 
terms which 'amounted almost to a toleration of 
tlieir religion. 

Soon after the conclusion of the |X!ace at Nu 
rqpibeig, died John, elector of Saxony, who was 
Biicceemri hy his son John Frederic, a prince of 
invincible fortitude and niagnanimity, but whom 
reign was little better than one cohiinuid train 
of disappointiiientaand calamities. 7'he religious 
truce, nowever, gave new Vigour to the Rrfornia 
tion. Those who had Hitherto lascn only secret 
enemies to the Roman ponlitT, now publicly threw 
off his yoke ; and various cities and 'provinces of 
Germany enlisted themselves under the rcligloue 
standards of Luther. On ilie other hand,^ as the 
emjieror had now no other ho^ie of terminating 
the religious disputes but by the meeting of a ge- 
neral council, he rept^atod his i^uests to the jx>pe 
for that purpose* The pontifXCCIcment Vll.)^ 
whom tbs history of past councils filled with the 
matest uneasiness, endeavoured to retard what 
he could not with dccehcy refuse. At last, in 
16331, he matle a uropoliel, by his legate, toBssefn 
Me a coumal at Mantua, Plan^nti^ or Boiegna ; 
but the ProteaUnta refusot) tta^ir conseiU fo the 
nominadon of an ftilian rounctl, and insisted that 
a oontroven^ which Iiad its rifle in M heart of 
Germany lie detenuinoif within -1^1 finiita 

of the empire. The pope, By bis uMlanlfiocs, 
elud^ the perfopnance of his own pr^nu^ s and, 



. r^ipoRmAtion 

in 1534 was cut o/f by (Jettth» in the mkist of bis 
stratag^ . His succiasor Paul HI. aec'iucid to 
show lefts reluctanci'. tu the assembling a general 
council, and, In the year 153v'>, his In- 

clination to convoke one at Mantua ; and, in the 
year follovAng, actually sent circular letters tor 
tliat purpose Uirough nil the Htutrs and kingdoms 
under his juri!9<Jictioii. " This ciaincii was sum- 
moned hy a hull issued out on the seroiul of June, 
1530, to iiieet at Mantua tiic following }'ear : hut 
several olistacles prevoided its nwH'ting; one of 
the most mah'rial of \vhi<*Ii was, that F'n’fleriek, 
duke of Mantua, had no inclination rccvlf^e at 
one** so many guests, some df them very turbu- 
lent, the pluee (»f his n'siilenre. On the other 
bttiWrthe Protestants were firmly fiersuadeil, that, 
as the council was a'^stMiihled in Italy, and by tlie 
authority of the pofn* aleiie, jhc latter inuat have 
had an undue iiitUienee in that aMsembly ; of eon- 
He^ueiire, that all tliinn's must have Iteeii carried 
h^^the votaries of Home. For this reason they 
Bssi^nhlKl at Smale.ild in the. >ear 1537, where 
they soUmiuly (irote^ted agiiinst this partial and 
corrupt i'ouiied ; and, at the haine time, had a now 
suoimarv of their (JtH*irine firawn up by T^uther 
in order to pres(*nt it to the assembled bisho)iH, if 
it «h<mld Iw* retunretl <»f them. This sunmmry, 
which lunl the title of TV/c Artirlctof Smah-nJ^ 
is C4*mriion!y joimvl with the creeds and confea- 
liions of the T.ulti<*»an church. 

After ttte nuM’llug of the general e.tnmcil in 
Mantua w.esi thus prevenlinl, many schemes of 
aecommodatuni were pToj)ose<l both by tbo em- 
I^eror and the Protestants; but, by the iirtifices 
of the church of Home, all of them eafnc to 
nothing. In I5M, the empTor opfsantod a mat- 
ing at Worms on the siibps i •if jeligiori, lM*twe<'n 


persons of pieU and learning, chos«>n from the 
e^)ntei)il«W^ \mrVu\s. 'Phis conference, howe\1*r, 
W'us, for certJiin reawma, nmiovcil to the diet that 
was to Im- held at Raiis)M»n the haiu«‘ year, and in 
wliieh jhe principal subjirl of deld>rrntion was a 
liiernttnul pH'seriU-tl h\ a j^rtTson uriknowri, con- 
taining a project of [jeace. Hut the coiifereiiw 
produced rn>\‘{her ellect than a mutual agree- 
ment of the cotitending j>:irtics to refer ihejr mat- 
ters to a general council, or, if the metHing of 
such a council should Ihj to the next 

German di^'t- 

'Fhe resolution w'ns ri'liderrd ineifoctual by a 
variety of inciiJerits, which widem*d the Immch, 
and put olf to u farther day the dodiberatVms 
which were designed to heal it. The j»o|ic onk*r- 
H hw legate le dis lare to the dh t of Spire, as- 
st*n;bl<yi in 151*2; that tar wouhl, aceonliiig to the 
proiiiiwj he had alrt^a<ly xnjule, asm'mhle a ^eral 
rouncil, ^nd that Trent should be the idane of 
ito meeting, if ibe iliel had no objection tof^ 
city. Ferdiiianci, and the princes who adltortlAl 
to the cause of the pop^ j^ve their ednsent to 
thw proiiosal { hut it was vehemcnily objected to 
tha Prot^^tanb!, .both because the eouot^ wan 
o^moned by the authority of the pope oi^, and 
also because tbe plaec ftrns withtti'tlic pituklKtSon 
<# the pope i whereas tlicy dciired a ffpo coun- 
cil, whirii shdald not bo Inassctl by 
nor by ibc proiimity sf tlij pdMi& 

£ Ite tb*' c«»we(A» of 

•poNMl^i of the' emiiMitf. .tn jarim to 
ihi* pontiC htnmfo^ it naf|.4» OlmH 0^' 
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he siiowed bin^f Dot Id he ovene to to'0|| 
formation. He Hp|inihted four cordinaAi; 
tliree ether (H'rsnns euniient for Clieir kuusdiig^%hj 
draw up n plan for the refo-.iiation of the^chap 
ill general, and of the church .>f Rome 
ticular. ^formal ton pro|)os(H.) in this ] 
wan, indeid, extri'niely sui>er6cial and ps ' 
yet it contained sonio fairtieulnni which 
aearrelv huvo lieeii HiXfK^tod from tliuse 
composed it. 

All tins time the em})eror had been faibodHnf 
to iwrsuude the rrotestants to consent to tf 
meeting of the council nt Trent; but, nrhen 
found them fixwl in thevr opiKwitann to thU^ 
measure, he In^gim U> Uston to the sanguinary .jj 
measures of the rx)|je, and resoled to lerininaia ; 
the di^)ute bv fortu* of arms. 7’he elector of 1 
Saxony, and latidgrave of Hesw», who wyre the I 
ehu*f 8up|>o!l,er8 of the Protestant cause, upon 
this loots pro)x*r meiiBures lo priwcnt their | 
surprised and overwhelmed Jiy a si^^rior roroot j 
hub Ixdiire the horrors of war commencedt the 
great refornn'r Luther diiMl in (leace at Aysclb^^ 
the place of his nativity, in 1.541). ^ 

The pm|'er<»r and llie jio|m» hiid mutually 
l^lved on tlic fh*htru<*tic>ii of nil who should dattf J 
‘to op{KN)e tile covimil of 'Freut. meetiiig^ 

of it was fo serve as a signal for tukiiTg U][> arroa^il 
and accordingly its delilHirations wero scarcolyj 
lH»gun, in l.'Mtl, when the Prot^yElltants jKJrcaiVMl 
u«doOhte<l signs of the approaehiug stortn, 
a fow^hle union IhI wixt the em|»eror and 
wUiclHnrentenetl to crush and overwhelm them atl 
once. This year, indeed, Ihoro had biH^n a 
conference at RatislHiii upon the old suhjoctrof | 
accoinmodating difTi'roniiCS in religion ; hut, 
the inuntier ib W'liicli the flebahni were carnedf 
on, it plainly appeared thi|t tbeso dinbrohediy 
could onlv la* di*eided in the field of biiftle.*^ ‘ 1*^1 
council oi* I'Tciit, in the mean time, promulg 
their deerec»s ; while the refortneil 
diet of Ratislsm, protested agtdiv^rnneir nuth 
nty, iifti were cm that account proscribed hy tli^ 
emfsTor, who ruiacd an army to rodue© them td^ 
oliedience. J 

The elector of SaXony, and tliejamlgrav© of j 
ITesse led their forces into Bavaria aigaiiiat Ih0| 
emperor, and cannonaded his catnp at 
stadl. it WBvf s«|>posed that this WoukHirii^ oil j 
an ©ngagcrnmit, w'ldch would probobW have tt wgj 
ad vaiitagefiits to the cause of the reformed ; 
this v^oH prevented riiiefly by the perfid3iw>f 
rica?, diiko of Saxmiv, who Itivadcfl the 
rijons of his uncle. iJivisions were also fumopt^ 


imiong tlfcc CHinreilerale prinirtjs by th© 
non 4 " ‘ i- 


iff the enil*‘’rof 1 t*nd Ftafic© fiifled ill ^ 

itig liw subsidy wbfch had boon j>r©lrt!sa4by1W 
uionorcb : all wbir.h so i!iac!ouya|S^ ligadsofi 
Of© Protestant party, that thrir iwmy soohjis^ 


pcirs^ aiu} 
to direct oil 


thctolectbr of Saxony 

_ inarch homewards. But ho 

pursued by the emiafinr, w^lio maife sevend f 
marches wilh’d ribw to destroy I 

he should have thiic to Tccover his 
two armies met new Muhlbetg, on the ^ 
the ^th of April; l64t;,oiia after a hk- 
ticn, riie riaotor was i^irriy 

pri tha rnaej el 



itF?&.oiiiaAfibiSf 


emwror, ami to implore his pflMS7![i. To this lia 
coxSentcdy rplying on- tte promise of Ch£krles 
for obtaining fbrgivenossy and l>eing rcstonul to 
, Ub(‘.rty; bu^ notwii’ -»*^anding thcsa cxjiectationH, 
be wwf onjasUy detained prisoner, by a seaiuial- 
OUB violation of the most soK.'mn cgfivcntion. 

, ,Thc aifairs of the ProUisUints now seeitwid to 
W desperate. In the diet of Augsburg, which 
wds soon after called, the rmpe^ror requircnl the 
Protestants to leavp the dccisuui of them* roiigious 
dispytes to the wisdom of the couiicU wiiicli wiis 
to mwit at Trent. The j^reatest part of ^the meni- 
rbers con^wUid to this profwasd, Isdug eonvineed 
^by the jwv^erful argument of nn iin[ierial arniv, 
Which was at hand to dispel t!ie iliirkuess from 
the eyos of suqb at might otherwise have been 
blind to the force of (’harh's’s rejiHoniiig. How- 
ever, this general suhmwsion did,iiot prodlte-e the 
eflTect which was ex|MH'U'4l it. i\ plague 

yvhich broke out, or was said to do iii/heeitv, 
OHUsdd the gn'atest lairt of the bishops h> retire 
to Bologna, b^f whien means the council v.as in 
bfleet dissolved ; nor could all llie entreaties and 
remoiistranci's of the eui|H*rc)r jiir\ail uptui the 
pope to re-asaemble It without delav. During 
tins interval, therefore, the emperor judged it^ 
'necessary to fall iifion some metluKl of aecom mo- 
dating the religious differenees, ami maintaining 
iicaee until tlie eouneil so long eKpis'UuI should 
IKJ finallv ohtaimxl. With this xievv he ordered 
^Julius iVlugius, hiiiliop of Nhiumlierg, Mi(di«i^*l 
I^HidoniuB, a cr»‘ulure oi the |h>jk', and .loh n j^ n- 
: colli, a naVivc of Ayselben, to (Iraw up ,*i[5fn»u- 
iftry wtiieli might serve as a rule <tf faith and 
worship till the eouneil should he asnemhled; but 
this was only a tem|)orary ex^a‘(fient, nnd 
'.bad not the force ofu^rmunent or per)H'tyai im 
Vtitutian, it thence obtained the name of the 
]*fnteriin. 


h Thfs pTojw.t of rharles was fonmvl partly with 
vent his roMMilmont iig.<iu*tt the popi*, 
SSSrjiartep'Ji.^lswer other polilical puriswes. It 
!4K>nbuiieu idl ^e eHsential iloetrim's ol tiuj^hureb 
|M>f Koine, though considcralily sollenetl by the 
'oHfal terms whii^h weirt! employed, ami which 
iKWjre ciuile diU'erent from those eniployeil liefon* 
?tMnl after Uiis period by the eouneil of 'rrenl. 

^ There was even an afr«?cted ambiguity in inonv 
'.of the expressions, which made (ligiii sust efiUbfe 
rof different senses, and applicable lb the «. uti- 
i'ments of both eommunioiis. 'Fhe consequence 
x)f all this was, that the iuiut'rial erwd was repro- 
bated b/l)oth [Mirth'S. [See Interim.] In the 
year 15'V-2» the po[)e (Paul HI.) diedi and was 
«.«uextMxled by .fulius III., who, at the rtqM'atiHl soli- 
^.^tHtions of the cm[)e.ror,' consented b> thi* rc-oif 
pngubliog of a council of Trtmt. A diet was 
^Ogain bold al Augsburg, under the cannon of an 
<^{)brial army,* and Charlie laid the matter before 
IirUu:fi the empire. Most of thope present 
JpVe thidr oonsont u> it, ami, onionglt the rest, 
jSiSaufioi% elector of Saxony ; who txmscntcd on 
ujho Ibftowuig conditkms : 1. That the points olf 
^ alruigly bi»cn decided there 
^oooiild Tliot lh\s examina- 

.'Hem ^urnlTiie made in the pn^iioe of the Pro- 
’^stortt divines.—^ That die Saxou Protestants 
i^ouM ha?a iLliticrty dT 'foting as well aa of deli- 
^!l|McoaM.---4. That the pd^shduki 
iHilt in the aM^Uy, either in 

.mrsaii TW ilaefmtkm of ;; 

Maunoa in the dict^ and hia deiiutiesi 
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insisted upon ito"heing entered into the rdglsteiM^ 
which the a^hbisho[> 'of Mentz olietinpdy re- 
fusHl. The diet was concluded In 15fn? and, 
at its hrealcing up, the enujeror desimi the assein-* 
bled princi^ and states to prepare ail things for 
the approaching council, and proinisiH to use his 
utmost endeavours to [inn’ftre moderation and har- 
mony,' impartiality hikI cliarity, in the transac- 
tions of that nsst'rnbly. . 

On tlie bniaking up of the diet, the ProUwlants 
toak such steps as tliey thought inosl projM*T for 
their own si^fety. 'I'fie Sitxoiis emnlov’cd Me- 
laricd'ion, and the Wirti'fnlu'rgerK, iSnm^aus, to 
draw up CMmlcssions of fhith to he laid In'ton* the 
dew couTicil. The Savon <livitie>4, howew^ jiro- 
eeedeil no fiirtherthan NuremiM'rg, having reined 
secret orders from Al.uirie«‘ to stop tliere; for tiu) 
elector fMTceiving that < 'buries had formed designs 
aealnst tin* lilMTlu s of Ibe ( mtiohii priiu'es, resolv- 
ed to lake the irwir^t efteelual ui: isnn*s for erU'^hing 
his ambition at once, lie ihcretcrci'nlereil with ibo 
utmost secrecy and evt^'ilition into an aliiiwitio 
with the king of France and Ke\enil of (be Ger- 
man princes, for the si-eiirily of Hu; rights and 
lilscrties of the enijiire ; id’ti'r which, ;iis«'iiihltng 
II powerful army in Ih.VJ. he in‘irr‘li*'<l against lluj 
emperor, ho lav vvith a handful of fr<a>ps at 
lu|pruck, . d ex|>ectcd no siicii thing. Bv this 
s^ieti «!..• anfon'si'cii ueculeot, ( hsirles was so 
much dis^j'irited, thut he was willing to muko 
[K'jiee a'n.’ist on any terms. 'I'he conni'ijijeiieo of 
this wdM, that h(' coMcludod h Irenlv si ruseuiu, 
which by tlio Protestants is loiisldered ns tlio 
basis of their ri'Iigious hheil}. J1v*lhe f/ist threo 
articles of this treaty it was agreed tliat iManriiM) 
and the confii derates hlmuKI lav <U)vvn their nrrns, 
and lend their troops to Kerdinaiid to ushist hifti 
against the I’lirks; uiui tliut the landgrave of 
Ho-ssc Hhould be W’t at lilnTtv. By tbr^v.»)jrth it 
was ftgn'tsl that the rule i^f hnth railed the fnte- 
rifH should be coiiNulered ns null anil void ; tliot 
the rontendrng |>urtie.s -fliiould < njov the free and 
iiiulisturU'd exereist* uf their religion until*a diet 
should Ix' a.ssenihled to determine uimculdy tho 
pri'sent disputes (vs hich di(‘t was to meet in tlie 
H}Miet* of SIX inonth.s;) and that this refigioua 
lilx'rty ahoulvi continue always, in C4is(' it should 
lie found impossible to come to an i^uiformity in 
dix'trine and worship. It was also deti-ruiined, 
tlmtidi t host* who bail sufTered Ixinisiinient or any 
other calamity, on account of llieir having l)Ct:n 
concerned in tiio league or war of Smulraitl, 
should lie reinstated in their privilegeii, [loau-s- 
stuna, and empluyinenls ; lluit itu; im)M.*riul cliam- 
ber at Spire should lx* o{H*n to the ProtesUnte as 
weft as to the f 'atholics; and that there shuOld 
always lie a certain niimlxT of Luilieruni* in that 
high court. To this peace, AUrti, marquis lif 
Gt^ndentmrgh, refused to suliscrilie; and con- 
Uniiicd the war against the Roman Catholics, 
cominitdng such ravaged in Uie empire, that o 
coufedenicy wns at last formed awnstiiiin. At 
the luMafof tlibi confederacy -was Mauriuc, elector 
of Sax^y, w)u> died of ^ wound he reccivcdHiti 
battle fought on the Occaaioif in 1553. ic- 

The swi^bly of the diet promis^ by CfaarW 
ww laneveated by yarioMs accidents ; however, it 
met at Augsburg ld5St, where it was c^iwd 
by Fcn]ini^lii the uame of the eoipcSm hnd 
tcnnanatetl Ihm defilnmlile calamities had 
«o desolat^ the empire. Afterwajiowt de- 
l«tec^ the foQnwii^.acte were pitssixh m ihs SZhtW 



ftf the ProteataetU who 

lowed lie eonfesMon of Augebuif fllwold be ror 
firtm considered ae entirely frra from the 
jurisdi^ton of the ^oman ponlifl^ and from the 
ojthority tfod superintendence of the bishops*} 
that they wore led at perfect liberty to epact laws 
for th^inwives relating to tlielr religtous senti* 
mentsi discipUne, and worship ; that all tlie in- 
habitants of the German empire should be allowed 
to judge for themselves in religious niatlers, and 
to ioiihdheinselveS to tlial chun^h whose doctrine 
ona worship they thou|rht the most jmre iukI con- 
sonant to. the spirit true Christianily ^ aii|jl 
that ali thxise who should injure or proseculc any 
person^nder rcligiuus preterici's, and on at^UlU 
of opinions, slmuJd lie declared and pro-* 
ceeded against as public enemies of tlic empire, 
invaders of its lilvirty, and distUFlK'ni of i(s [leaee. 

Thus was the Reformation established in many 
)inrts of the German empire^ where it eontinui^s 
to tliis day : nor liave the efforts of the jHiptsh 
pdwera at any time been able to sujmre^iM it, or 
even to prevent its gaining grounds it was not, 
however, in (h'rniany alone that a reformation 
of religion took place. Almost all the kingdoms, 
of Euro|M' U'gan lu oimmi their eyes to the truth 
about the same time, ^fhe refoniu'd religion wag^ 
pro{>ag.Ued in Swidei.. soon alb*r l^uther's rup- 
ture with the eliurcli of Roiiu\'hv one of hisHli- 
^les, named Ofau^ Pairi, 'l*he /.oiilous efforU 
m this inissioMun were sCi'onded by Gusiavns 
Vasa, whom tlu' .Swedes hud r;dw\I to the throne 
in the place of ('liristiern, king of Denmark, 
whose horrid barbarity hwt liifii ibo crown. This 
prince, however, was its prudent as lie .was /x'al- 
uus} and, an the minds of the. Swedes were in a 
fluctuating state, he wistdy axoidi'd all kind oH 
vehemence and precijiilation in spreiidmg the new 
dixttrmi^ Accordingly tbci first oiijwt of liis of,- 
tentlCm was I lie iii.st ruction of his fieople in I lie 
■acred dixtrincs of the lioly Scri(iturcs ; fiir which 
purpose he invited into his dominions several 
Germans, and sjireud ubroati tlirouglilhe 
kingdom the f^wexliMh translation of ilie iVititc 
tliat had iieeri made by Olaiis I'atri. Some time 
after this, in 15‘J'j, he af)}K)inte<l a conference ut 
Upsak Ix'lwj'en the reformer ami IVter fYHlliiis,a 
zesidouH defender of tiw ancient sn|M*rstifion, tn 
which eaeii of the rham^dons was to bring forth 
his arginiuMits, that it might Ik* sexm on which 
aide ihc. truth* lay. In this dispute Olaus obtained 
a signal victory, which contribulCHl iiiucli to con- 
firm Gustav us 111 hm%r*rsimsioii of ttu; truth of 
Luther’s doctrine, and to promote iU progress in 
Sweden. Tlie following year another event gave 
lha fiitjshijjfkg stroke to its propagation anti auc- J 
cess. .Tills was the osHemhly of the ittotes dt^ 
Wi^steraas, where Gustavus rccommemlod- the 
doctrine of the refoniiejs with such zed, th^ 
after warm d(*lmle«, fomentiHl by the clergy in 
general, it was unanimously nssolveA that the 
lefomiation inlroduaHl by Lutlier should have 
place in Sw(*<len. This reflolution waa ’(iriiici- 
p^y.owing tb the firmness and rnsgiumiinity-nf 
Gnatainis," who declared puldidy^' that be woiild 
lay down the acepire, and letird frimi the 
dom, tallvs* than rule a {m*<^ enslaved by t^j 
knd. avtthoriiy of the pppev 
leoUed by the tymany oi tkir Whop tjbum by 
tibft laws of ihe^r motiardi, fPriNii lh» tune the 
— pile in Sweden was endiely eveithinwiv 
avns dsakl^ bead of tba cbnieh. 

m\ 


In J>enmarkfitke introdoeed 

is early ak the year 1531, In osnsequenoe o|dte 
ardent desire diacoveieu'by Chrisliern II. df Mw* 
in^ his Rubjerts instnicted in the dootri|^ of 
ther> Tliis inoiuiivh, notwithstanding his dniot^’ 
for which his name has been rendered odio|^ 
nevertlieless dsairous of dcliveriog hi^ domumiit' 
from the tyranny of the' church of Rome. FV*f/ 
this purpoRi*, in the year 15^, he sent for Mas^ 
Rcinard, ono of the ‘disciples of Cuflostadt, !wt 
of Sszony, and appointed him firofcssor of diviU 
nity at Hasnia ; 'uful aib*r his doatli, whidb1hBp» 
[KMied in i.'iSI, ho invited Carlostadt hiiuaslf 
mil thSt important iilace. Carlostadi acw|it»d M 
this office, mtlced, liut in a short tinissrcturned.lip 
Gemittny; upon which Christiern iw^ hi« ut* 
niost>n<Wvours to engage Lutltbc toyisii hisdo^ 
riiintnns, but in vain*. Howeverj^ the progress of ^ 
Christiern in ^forming the religion of Tns sub^ 
jeets, or rather of iHtam-ing his own power abovn 
that of file chun’h, whs clii'irked, in the year 15)391 
by a conspinicy, by which he was depoM^a aiM 
btinisluul t his iincle Eitalc rick, duke of Holstein 


anfN}iiit(*d his wuccessor, 
wl the reformation with murJi^ 


a^id Slrswic, bring an 
, Friulcric CYmducteu 
grt'utcr prudence than his pri*dcc4)fl«or. Hrtioiv 
mittexJ the Frotestant diK'lors to nrcach piibncly ' 
the mMitiments of Luther, but diir not venture to ; 
change the (sbibliHlied government and diwupliiin ^ 
of the chundi. However, he* contributed greatly^ 
to the progress of the reformation by his succoftth^ 
fkil attempts in favour of religious lilK»rty in aitj 
asrnjglhly of the states held at Odense, in 1537*1 
Herein procured the puldication of a famous | 
edict, by which every siil^ect of Denmark was 
dc*ciar<*d«rr«*e either to iidliore 10 the toneu of tlia, 
church of Rome, or to the doctrins of LuLbBr»| 
Thu^jwl tyranny was totally destroyed by bfoj 
Ruccessi>r t!!Jhri»tiern 1 11. He brgan by supprer” 
ing tile desLiotic authority of thfuiUhops, atm i 
storing to tfie.ir lawful owners a great jiait of l' 
wealth and jKMtfonsions which the ch^i> * * 
quirwl liy various stratageum. loll 

by a plan -of raligiitiiH ddbtrijlC^ Worship, aftd t 
cipline, laid doWn by Bugerifmgius, whom 
king had sent for from Wittornburg for that puF*! 
fiose;*nml in 153il an fwwendily of the states a' 

< Itlensei* gave a solemn sanction to ail these train 
Hctiuns. 

In Prancr, also, the if^formution began to n^Bkaj 
some progress very early. Maigare^ jttleen 
Navarre, sisler to Francis I,, the perpclttol rival 
of C^tmrles V., was a gn^ friend to the now doe^ 
trine.} and it ap}siars that, as early as the yeaf 
15*23, there were fo scviTal of the provinces of; 
P'rartce gr(«t numlK‘ni of pfKj|d« who had con^, 
ceiveiitlie grcatxTsl aversion IsAli loathe doctiimi 
and tyranny of the church of Home ; ainon( 
whom were man/ of the first rank and dignity 
and even somi* of the/e]>iscoiNLl order. Hutaf 
their numlier mcreased ilnily, and troubles otu 
commotions were ezeit^ in aeveral places on ao 
jeount of the religious difli'scnCtei, the outhority dl 
jlhe king intervened, and many persons endiaM 
‘ for thrirjirtue and piety wore pot todealhjiim 
most Imrbaimu manner. Ind^k PmaciSi wfo 
had citiier nb raligion at all, or, at best^ jy 
and consistent system of religious prii>ci|||M ^ 
ducted btmasif towai^ the Piotewkftfolif imrib 
maitnar. dp l^ 'sSiiwcii(kbfo-pri^« 

Soinathiiss insolved to^inrifte inb 

France^ pvolfobty' with a sfow^ pfoa s O laa sM i wi 
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Ihc queon of Navarre* whom A* loved tenderly, 
atrongly imbibed the Proteitant 
pincifilea. At other timea he exercuM^d the moat 
ini'ernal cruelty towarde the refoniied ; and once 
made the following luad det'lara^pii : That, if lie 
thought the bbod of Ida ann wue tainted hy the 
h Lutheran hereay, he would havcc4iwrut off; and 
tliat he would not even apare his own chi)drc*n, if 
' they e?l[tertaiiied Bi'ntiiuciits Contrary to those of 
the Cathofic ehundi. 

About this time the famous Calvin began tp 
dra^ the nttention of the public, but more eH|)r> 

; ciully ortbf qiieen of Ntvarn*. His zeal eX|ioscd* 
iSum oi fhinsjor ; -and the friends of the Tcforma' 
i lion, whoTif I ’njncifl was daily amnnittiiig to the 
flaiiies, placed him uioro than once in the iiu^t 
iMjrilous siMiatifin, from wliich he wtis delivered 
rI»V the iiiterpoHitioii of thi? queen of Na%arre.' — 
lie therefor<' retired out of h’rftee to Basil in 
rSwil/erlatid, when* he puiflMied his ^*hri^tiaIl 
; Insti^itioiis, niul lH*canu^ utierwards so hfliions. 

; Those among the X’n'nch who first renounced 

k, the jurirttliclion of tlie roinisli church are mni- 
I inonly called Jjuthcrauft by the writers of those 

early tiiui's ; hence it has hceii KU(jpow'd that they 
. had all nnhilsnl the fH‘culiar sriUifiients of fjuther. 
But this :ip|iinirs hy no means to ha\e been the 
,ense*, for the vicinity of the cities orGenevu, 
Ij.iusjinne, iJtc., which hud adopted the doetrines 
j^of ( ah in, produced a rcinarkuhle effect upon the 
Ffeuch I’roleHliint clttirehes; iiis^imuch tiuil, 
alnnit the middle of this century, they all eiilcreC 
iuloVommuiiion with the church of Cicney^. — 

: The Frenelt Protestants were called Hu*^uel\oi^ 

^ [see HL Ui'CAOi’s) by their udvenairies, by way of 
j coritenipk 'Pheir fate was very savere, Ix'ing |H’r- 
necutod with un|iarallelerl fury ; and though many 
princes of the liKxtd, and (fftliu ilrst nohdily, htul 
‘ embraced their sentimenis, yet in no pint of the 
I W'orld did the refoniiers sufler so much. At hist, 
Wll commotions were quelled by the fortitude aud 
^ of Henry IV., who, in the year 

* Minn, gmnfcb^l his subjects full lilx‘rty of exm- 
«eieti\xj by the lV.UJJUii ctilc.1 of undSnem- 

I' ed to have thoroughly established the refornuition 
f tbroughout his domiiiions. During the ininority 
of L«ujis XIV., howe\er, this edict was revokiMJ 
I by cardinal Ala/arine, since w'hich time tlic Pm- 
i testaiits hav<> olhai iKM’n cruelly fiersH’cuted ; nor 
was the proliission of ttie mfornu'il religion ill 
^ France at any time so safe os in most otluT coun- 
j, tries ot Europe. 

In the other parts of Eurojic the op]H>sition to 
't tl'o cliureh of Rome was but fuint and ainbh 
> guons txdoro tlio diet of Augsburg. Before that 
I js'riml, however, it upjieiirs, from undoubteii 
f tcstiuiwiy, that the diH-trmo of Luther had irutdo 
eomiJcrablc, though proliohly scxret, progress 
Ihnaigh StHiin, Iluncnrv, Boheinia, Britain, Po- 
land, anj^ie .NelheriaiidBj and had in all these 
' ®***'^*J]flB**“”y Irieiids, of whom soveral* nniaired 
; to WWBburg, in order to enlarge their Know- 
ledge 1i|y tneaiw of Luthe.r’s iroilVersAtion. Some, 
^ of theoe countiles threw off tlie Romish yoke 
I €uti«f*1y, and in nthen a prodigious qumlw of 
t^£iini)ioa embraced tho principles of the vefcinneil 
^ leligittu. It is certain, indeed, and the Ronian 
^^Cothol^ themsi'Ivci &ekiv>wlfHlJp) it without 
/^Keiitation, that the papal dociriiiea and aothority 
^ would liave j^ntten ism raio in ad pajUafths 
world at otjfeftHtad tha Iblhie Wthe neqiilar 

l, l|m bewi ^ nj Pj^ ud to mppoit sSbt tottonng edi» 


fice^ In the Nflitherianda, paiticularly, Um miMt 
grievous porsecuUons look place, so the 

emperor Charles V. upward of 10(),0§0* were 
destroyed, while still greatqr cruelties were ez- 
dreised upon the jieonle by Iiis son Philip 11. — 
The revolt of the Ututecl Provihcqn, however, 
and motives of real ixilicy, at last put a slop to 
these furious proceeding!. ; and though, in "many 
provinces of the TV'eiherlunds, the establishment 
of the Popish religion was still continued, the 
Protestants have betm long free from the danger 
of fiersecution on «ccount-of their principles. 

The reforriiatioii made u con.salerublc urogress 
m sljain and Italy twon alter tlie ruptuie Ix'tween 
Luther and the Roman pontiff. In all pro- 
vinces of Italy, hut more esja cinlly in the ffyoto 
lies of Veiii«*e, 'riiscany, and Naple.^, t[ie supiT- 
stition of Rome lost ground, and great numberd 
of (leoplc oi' all ranlw cxjireshcd an averhion to 
the jiajMil yoke.^ /riiis o«’cusioncd violent and 
diingerouH commotions in the kingdom ol Tsnples 
in the year 154(1; 'ivhich, Iiowcvlt, were at 
quelled by tha united eirorts of t 'luirlcs V. and 
liirt vlc<*roy Don Pedro di Toledo. In several 
jilaees the pope put a stop to the progress of the 
reformation Iw leliiug loose the inquisitors, who 
spread dre: Iful marks of their harliarity through 
the grmti part of Italy, .'^he^e. loniiidablo 
:i4|pstars . sune^titioh pilt bo many to deuth, 
and (lerpurateu such horrid acts of cruelty and 
opjiressioii, that most of tin' reformed consulteo 
their snleiy by a voliiutarv e.xilc, while others 
returned to the rctiguai of Rome, at leiist in ex- 
ternal apiH^aranee. But the in.)uisitiuu, which 
frighleneJ into^ the professiiin of jaija ry several 
Protestants in other jjih;1w of Italy, could never 
tnake its way into the kingdom of Naples; nor 
Could either tin* aulhority or entreaties ol' the 
ypl>e engjine the Nentmlitans to admit even \isit- 
ing Inquisitors. 

In Spain, several people ernbraeid the Protes- 
tant religion, not only from the eontroversit's of 
Lutlier, hut even irom those ^iNines w4imu 
< Knrles V. had brought with him into Ctcrmany 
in order to nd'ufe the (hx k-uios of [.lUtlirr ; for 


thej5i‘ dcK'lors imhilu’d the jnreteiided heresy, in- 
stead of refuting it, mid ]»n>mignted it more or 
hn»s 1)11 their return home. But the iiiqaUition, 
which tx>uld obtain no ftiotiiig in Naples, reigned ^ 
triiimphurit in Spain ; and by the imkst dreadful 
iiiciIuhIs friglitened the people back into laqiery, 
and supprenHcd the desire of exchanging their 
suiirrstiUon for a more iiniionul plan of rt^ligion. 
It was, indeed, presumed, that ( 'barles hiniActf 
died a Proti'tdant ; and it Be«*Ris to U* certain 
that, when the appirmrli of death • hiul disstr 
}iated those schemes of oinhitiuii and grandeur 
wliieh had eo long -hlindtHl him, bis siutmients 
tiecoiua much more rational and agreeable 
to Christianity than they had ever been. AU 
the ercleslastica who had attended him, as soon 
os he expired, were sent to the inquiaition, and 
committed to the flames, or put to death hv some 
other method equally ti'rriblc. Such was the fate 
of Augifstme Casal, the emperoPs hn^acher ; of 
Constantine Pontius, hie confessor ; of EgoJius, * 
who mho had named to (lie bad^ric of Tortosa ; 
of Baithdlmnew de Colons^ a Domiaicaiv who 
had been cenfeMSor td Idtig Philip fgad 4u»im 
Mary; hritfatwetiQl oilimnf lemnote. ^ 

tn lein^hiifiilL 

gia to bfr adopted it MU aa on adbofuixt' of 
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doctnnes couUi be com^yctl thitlipr. In 
tbet kinj^oip there were 'ttill mimins of 
, itie Jiccb oalbjd Lotlarihi wjiofip dcK'trines reiieni- 
Wed that of LuiIky; emi among whom, of coiv 
fsequrnce, the tsentimenU of out reformer gatned 
neat creiiit.« Henry Vlll., king of Knglaod, at 
that time wua a violent pArtimm of the churrh 
of Rome, anti Imd a |mrticular vf’nerution for the 
wriiingtt of Thomas Aquiiian. Keing informed 
that Luther sfKjke of iiis favourite ttuthur'wUh 
contem]»t, he cunreived n violtuit jirejudire ngain^^t 
the reformer, niid even wrote agaiiisl him, lu* we 
have ajready oliwTved. Luther did m.l heskate 
at writing ng.tiiisit Jiis Majeatv, oven'ume him in 
argum^t, and treated him with very htlle eere- 
monuf’ The fust siep towards public refofniu- 
tion, nowever, was not taken till the yi‘ar 15 w!). 
Great complaints hud been iimdA in Kngliind, 
and of a very ancient, date, oftlie (isuruatioiiK ot 
the rlei;gy ; and, by the prevaleneti oftlie Luthe- 
ran opinions, these coiiiplaints were now lieeoiiie 
moi%igeiieral than 'I'he House of Lorn- 

mons, finding the orfllfiion favourable, parsed 
Hcveral bills, ri'stniiniiig rlie iintaisilionH ot the 
clergy t hut wh.it thriMU iied the eeeleHiastienl 
order with the greatest danger, were the seveie 
• reproaches thrown out almost without op{K>sitioti 
ill the House .igdinst titf dissuluti' liw\s, arnbilioi||d 
iitid avarice of the priests, and (hcireontiiiuui eif^ 
croj^'hinents on tin* privileges of the Liity. 'I’he 
liillF for regulating t!ie clergy inel with opjHwi 
tion hi tlie House of Lords; and bishop Kishar 
irii4Jiited them to want d' liiith in the ( 'ummoiifl, 
and to a fonnisi ilchign, pro(*eediDg Irom hVre- 
ticiil and Lutherdn principles, of robbing the 
, church .of her jRilrimony, and overturnuig the 
iMtiorial religion. 'I’he ( 'ominous, however, ewii- 
plained to the king'bv their sjH'iiker 8 ir Thoinas 
Audley, oLjIhew’ relleetions thrown out ngaimil 
thenijifnathe bishop was obliged to retract h'la 
words. 

Though Henry had not the least idea of re- 
jcetiiig any, even ot the most absufd ilumisb 
nupcrstitloa*, yeti tbe oppressions of tin; 
clergy suited very ill w’lih :!h* violence of his own 
temper, lie was plcusisl with ever\’ ojgiorlunitv 
of lessening their pivvor. In the parliiimeiit ot 
153 L he sliowed his di'sign of liuinMiiig the 
clergy in the nuwt elli'ctiml mnniier. An oliwi' 
letc statute was revived, from which U was pre* 
U'luled Ilut it was rrimuial to Bubuiit to Uie 
legttline power which had been exereit»cd*by car- 
dinal Wolsey. By this stroke the whole body 
of clergy wa« declared guilty ot onre. Tin^ 
were ttfii well Hcrjiiaiiiteir witji Henry's diH|Mwi< 
tion, •liowcvcr, to reyily, that tliiiir ruin would 
Imve bet'll ^he certain coiispiyueiico of tiicir iiM 
•.submitting to Wolst^y's coinmiittiioti, which bad 
Ix^n given by royal nutlionty. Instead oi 
ruaking any tlcfence of this kind, they ch«»sc to 
llimw th<‘iii«olves on tberuerc^ of tjidr ^vereign ; 

• which, however, it cost tlwin to pro- 

\ ourii. A confession was likewise ektortbd 
them, that the lung was protector and siqumtito 
head of the church of England ; though some of 
^ tbeiS iiaii the dexterity to get a «:lauw insort^ 

* which Invalidtited the whole, subrnuwikin, in 
mJvrjat^TmUted by the taie of Chritft. 

’ Thovkih|g, having thua begun to reduce the 
• of. the ddirgv, kept no oounds widi them 

. %llcrwn^. ]$e du not, indeed, aktempi any 
lefbnnellim' in itlwioua matien ; ney^ be pene- 
393 WZ 
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cuted most violently such as did aifeinjit tljiiti 
the lea.it. liidets), thifv most esstmliurnrtieie e 
his cmed s(H>ms to have U'en his own snprertmOy 
for wjioevcr denied tJiis was' amt' to audejr th 
most Bcvere }>etialiicfi, whether IVivtcatant. fi 
Papist. i 

lie dll'll in iM" and was siiei'iM'rk'il by h||ionI 
son Fdwnrd VI. This ummhie prince, wbiig 
eiirlv yoiiih was rrowfied with that wisdom, M 
gaeity, luid virtue that would have iloiie honpu 
In advanced year^ gav^ new spirit ahd vigour t 
the Vrotc«.tiint eause, and was its briglucHt orna 
inent, as wd) us its most i‘(reetnal supporlL H< 
encouraged learned nlid pioiw uhmi if foreigi 
eounfricH to stllle in Knglund, hu\ 1 mklTCKKen 
parlieular inv’itaition to Martin. Bdber, and i'«i 
Fagiiis, wliose nioJeriition uddH ii lustre to ihci 
other virlucK, that by the miiUKtrv and labf>nrso 
thefic eminent men «i* concert with ihiwe of th 
IrieiulM-otiilhe reformation iu England, he migh 
jiurge Ills doniinions froin the sordid fictions 61 
pojsTv, and esfablinh tin* pure ika lrines ol < 'Jiria 
t anitv in their plaee. b’or tins puipow' he jesiiei 
out the w isCsl orders for the restoration of triK 
religion; but his reign wa,^ too short to aecoln 
|dish lolly tmeh a glorious jiurpose. In the yea 
iT>f>3 he WHfl taken from bis loving luid nIHictei 
flubjeets, wbos^ sorrow was inexprcpsible, niii 
suited mtheir loss. 1 lis sister Mary, (the daiigh 
ter of ( utbcriiieof A rr.tgou^ from whom HoiiP 
hiii^ l)e#n Keparatixl bv the fiUnuiis divoree,) i 
tiiriou;^ bigot to tlia ehureli of Rome, and a priri 
cess wiitw iiAtural eliuraiter, like the spirit, ol 
her religion, vsas desfadic and cruel, sueceedei 
him oiLthe J^nlish throiii', and ini|)imeil attew tb 
arbitrary laws and fbe Ivraiimeid yoke of Ronv 
upon th(*)MH)ple ot Eugliind. Nor were the me 
iIkhL which she employed in the'eaiisi* of suiicr 
slitioii h'tler than the cause itself, or ldtin>ered bi 
any HcritiineriU of coutty or coinpasKion. Bar 
banms tortums, ami death in the mostfcJur’i'Xdl 
form*^, nwaiU'd thow who opposved Jklfr wilk o 
made tl# leasA stand against the rcfstoration ol 
iHijK'ry; and, arno^ many oUht 'M ctims, ibi 
leariu'il and pious Cranmeip, archbishop of ( Jan 
lerluiry, who had lieen one oftlie most iIluHtrimi 
iiistrumenU of the refoniwtion in England, fell i 
HaiTifire to her fury. This odious si'enc v.f per 
.•a'cntiOii was happil)^ cone.lnded in the year 155H 
by the dbaih of thequei'ii, who left no issue ; am 
as noon a^i her suecesHor the Iioly I .Ir/Jils’th us 
cended the throne, «lLlhin;r« aHsurned a now 
and pleasing aafieet. This illustrious prineesa 
whose M'nifinontii, corinscis, and projects, brealhci 
a .ipirit sufierior to the niilnral HoIlncHs and deli 
cary of her'wx, exerU'iJ this vigoTous and n>tfiil;j 
spirit in the defence of oppwssed rniwiericc am 
expiring lilierly, lm>ke anew the dt'sisilie yokaut 
p^]ial aulhority and su|rf'Tatition ; aiifl,*ikiiverin^ 
her pt'tiple, thelxmdage of Rtimc, CRlahhshei 
that form of religious doeiiine and ec.deaia»ii<si 
ffoVerninent which atili auliwats in Englart! 
Thia jreligious sMiahrishfiierit diiliTH in sisiic ae- 
snects from die plan that liad been kirined 
those whuin Edward VI. bad employed for piu- 
moling the cauw; of the Refomuition, .aiul ap- 
proaclw nearer to the rites a M diaciphoe^ 
forthcT times *, tboogli ii is wklejy dUTerent, 
in the most imporUiit |M)tnU efttwely op|ioslie kc 
die pnnciplos of thd Rottun hktafCiiyw ' ' 

" The cause of the Rnfonnathm ntitlnrweni it 
Ireland the aam ndssitQtfes mnd mvhlutiuui 
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had HmMiclm! il in England. Wlwm Hpnry wliile. The doctor Ijcing troubled in niin4i 
VIII. after the abolition of the pajial nuthorh\\ went away, and return^l into Rnglond, and 
WEB declaTftl HUpronie head ii|Km earth of the eoming to tne court, obtained another conmuHaionj 
rhurrii of Kngluiid, George Brown, a native of 4»ut, staying for a wind on the water-bide, newa 
England, and a nionl^ of the Acigustiiie order, rarnc to him that the queen was dt'od ; and thus 
whom tl^at monarch had creata4l,i^ in the year Gocl prtwrviMl tit© rroteatailta Ireland.”— 
f535, ^archbishop of Dublin, l>egan tb act with (ineen Elizalwth waa a*) deliebti*d with thif* story, 
tW* utntoat vigour in consequonee of this change which was relat'd to her by lord Fitz-Walte-r on 
in the hierarchy. He pirrged the chiirelic**i of his return to England, that ahewnt for Fliwdwth 
hh^ diocew* from 8U|M'rfltition jn all its various Edmonds, whose hiishamrs name was Mailer- 
forma, |»»l!tj<l down- iinagea, destroyed relics, .vA«ri, and gave hern jicrtsion of -1(1/. during'her life. 
^ iilwlished absurd and idolatrous rites ; inid, bv tin* In Seotliind, the seeds of reformation were very 

* inlluertfe as well as authority he had in Ireland, earlv sown hy several noblemen who hml residtxl 
causfvl lilt king’s supremacy to lie ackiiowlt'dgcii in Germany during the religious disputes there; 

'4n that nation, Henry showt'd, soon aft4*r, tfliat but for many years it was aupptessed^ by the 
this sunreiime^ was not a vain title; for be Imiii- jmvver of the jKijie, seconded by inhumalK^lawa 
iahed tin* monks out of that kingdom, confiscati**! and Iwirbarous executions. The most einirirnt 
their revenues, and destroyed their c<»nveiit.s. In opiKiser of the pmpol jurisdiction was John Knox, 
the reign of Edward VI.'* still lurther pr<)£rreKi^ a <liscip)e of i ‘alvin, a man of great zeal and in- 
war made in the renit*yal of ]K)pisli supi’rstitmns vincible fortitude. t)n ull oecasions he raised the 
by the zenloiiM, labours of bishop Brown, am! the drooping spiritB of the reformers, and encouraged 
auspicious enrouragemont he granted to idl who ihtmipfogo on with th«M^work, not wit hstar-fling 
cxerbNl tlieinselves in the Brhinnsition. But the Ilip op|K>sition and treaeWy of the qucen-rcgenl; 
death of this exc«*llent prince, an<l the acces-<ion till at lust, in l.'ifil, by the ossistance of an Eii- 
of iptciMi IVtary, had Ijjie to have elmnged the f.ice gli'^h army sent hy Elizabeth, ponery was, in a 
ofaHairs in Ireland up nmeh ns in Erigl nid ; In^ inrinuer totally extir|«itcd throughout the king- 
. her designs were dis.ipjMMiitcd hy a very ruiious dom. * om this period the f4)rm of doctrine, 
ad\eriture, of wliich tlie following aeconrit has ^orahii , ind discipline, Kta I dished hy Cuhinut 
Inm co|)ied from tho pa])prs of Bichanl|^earl of . Geriev i, haa hud the ascendency in Scotland. 
fWk: — “tolueen Mu»y huvirig < leu It severely with On (he review of this article, what feuw>n ^v€ 

the rroteslunls in l-'nolttnd, about the l:#ter«*nd we toudmire Infinite Wisdom, in making fnimaii 
of her reign, signed a commission for tjytjJke the events, a|>jMireritly fortuitous, subservient, to the 
same e (Hirst* with thorn in Ireland; ai??17to eve- ri*(»reud ot the Go«j^h*I!, What reason to adore 
cute the same w'ith greater fou’e, she nomin'itcH iliat Diviii© Power which whs here evidently 
Dr. (hile one of Uie eormnissioiiera. /riiis doctor inanift'sted in o])position to all the ]H>w'ers of the 
, eorning with the eommission to Ehester on his world! What rens^in to praise that Goo<lnei» 
jouniev, the mayor of that eitv lieariniif (hut lu i which thus caiiM*d light and truth to break forth 
IvliijeHfy was scAding a messenger into Ireland, for (he ha|^ijiesa and salvation of millions of 
.and he In'ftig a ehun-hman, waited on (he divtor, the human race ! 
wlm in a diseoursi* with the mjiyor lakelh out of Eor further infonnation on this interesting sub 
u g K'ailirr box, Maying unto him, //ere jeet, vve refer our readeris to the works of Ihirnn 
is ft ( oitniTKsihm thut s'laff /(u/t thr htreliis (tf ami firatnll ; to firausolrrc's Ifustloirf dr la lie 
^re/aTid, esilling the IViti'stmits h^ihat thU*. ’I h(* farmuUoti dans PKnifiirr, et les Ktals dc it 
giKui woman of^ the lionsc being well afieeted io Con fession d*Augshur^k dtyuis ir»17 Ir 

4he Protestant religion, ami uImi haling n brother 4 vols. 8vo. Berlin, Mosheim's Kcrlaias- 

namt'd JohnEdimn ds^ (d'the same, then a eiti/en tivnl fliafoTy ; ami |«rtieulnrly the Appendix U 
ill Dublin, vva*^ mmdi trouhh'd nt the dot*f»»r'a vol. iv. p. the ^:>pirit of the Rrjformers^hi 

words; hut watdiing lier l onveiiient time while Dr. AJnrtaine. f^ee olso iS/en/on Dr Sialn Heli 
the iiiHvor tinik his leave, and the diwtor coinpji- s^ionis et Dcijmhlicoi Carolo V. ; Father Pa\d\ 
menU*(f him tlown the stairs, she (i|m»us the Imx, Hist, of the Council of IVenl ; PobertsoiVs Hist 
takes the eonunismori mid places in lieu there- of ('hnrles K; Knox's and Dr. Gilbert Stew 
of a sheet of p;i|a'r W'ltli a pack of eard.s wrapt up arfs Hist.- of the Prforntation in Scotland 
therein, the kiiAvp of ciulw heiiio'faced up]H'Puaw*t. Knrlyc. Brit, ; Claude's T)efence of the Pefor 
*rhc dm'tor coming u[» to his cTiamlK*f, siisjs-cltfd malion ; An Essay on the. Spirit and Infuenrt 
nothing of what had been done, and put up the Ik'x of the Pvformafion by Luther^ by J3, C. Villiers 
as formeriv. 'riie next day, going ui tho water- which work ohlaineil the prize on this qm’stioi 

• aide, wind iiml wv.itlu'r serving him, he sails to- (proposed by llie National Institute of Franc© ir 
wards Irtdaml, ami landed on tbo7th of (IcIoIkt, the public sitting of the i5lh Gennintd, in thi 
IShK at Dublin. Then coming to the castle, the year IQ,) ‘‘What lias lieen tho Influence of tin 
lord Fitz-Wallf'r, lieing lord-deputys sent lor him Uoformatioii by Luthef'on the political situatior 

' to come before him and thi; (irivy eounci) ; who of the diflerent etatea of'Ettroiie, ami on the pro 
coming in, after he hud made a sfxwh niloting gn*ss of knowledge?” H. Mvre'a Hints io i 
upon what account heeame over, he f>res<*nts the Ymntg Princess. voL ii, eh. 36 . 
box unUi the lord-doputy; who ^iiUM^d U U) lie REFORMED CHURCH. See Ciiurci 
opened, that the secretiirv might read the com- Rcfohmkd. , 

, misak>ii,^there was nothing save 0 pack oi'eanis RbLFUGtRES, K .term first applied to thi 

with the knave of clulis uppunnoat ; which not French Prutt*stftni8, who, hy the revocation of 
only starthxl the lon]*deputy and council, 'but the tho edict of Nantes, were constrained to Ay fron 
doctor, who assured them he Irad a commissioii, neraecution, and take refuge in fiarei^ cquntru^ 
buyiijgilia not how it was gone. Then the lord- Sini^ that time, however, it has licen* extemlw 
dt|HH|ad« answer, Let ua have another com- to all ^ch.as leave titcir oountrydu tiutea of dia 
we will shuffle the oaidd^in llie mean l.ireea. See ^uous^’OT8» 
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' tIEGluM DONUM MONEY, mon^^V al- of t)if» iHkVirs or rT)ih^« ssiiits or DmrfyrB, ^IK 
lowrtl Iiv to tfke Diaat'iiters. , Thi^ the in<trninnilH by whicii timy wiw i^rat U 

oritfln ot* it was in du' year 1723 * As the Dis- death, «Je\(Hitlv in honour oi Ihcu 

8 i.'titcrs {ijmrovfd theniselvect Btruntf fiirnda to the* innrhirv ; kissed, r«'\ercd, uiul carriuj in pm 
hoiMe of Ilninswiek, they enjoyed fuvOur; aii<!, ees^iiin. * 

oxelmttxl all lurruiive jm'h'rfnenr in the 'J ' he res|ieet which was justly due to the nrniN 

ehureh, llie prime minister wUhed to Tt‘V\jnl tyrs and teachers «'f the < hric^tisn faith,* in u frtk 
them for their loyally, and, hy a reyiitiio*' lee, iruTeasi'd nliuiml tv> luInrAtiivn ; niui iit feiijjiyi 

jir(‘servf them steadliat. A eonnderidile .sum, adorution whk really ptiil Itoth to d 4 ‘Mftrtrd 
therefoft', was aiiiui.illv hKlot^d witli the heads ol and 10 relies of holy nien <*r holy tliut^n;. The 
t.'ie Preslnleri ms, Indt'^icmdenth, :md lh»!ili.*ts. nlnises of the church »>f Home nith tu 

to hi' distributed an jono the neeeRsitous nnins^ers relies, ore very tin K rani and notorious; tor such 
ot their eoii!.*reiialimis. • xmikIIu* fortheutal one tone, that, asd'- Ms* 

bdt A'riGN, n new birth; that work bjlliui, a Ibmeriietliie, justly eoinplaiiispttie ulUrs 
of the >loly Spirit by wliieh we «'X|«i*rieiu' e a wore l 4 jaded wit li suspected relio : iiionerous>apii« 
eb.injif* »)t br.iTt. It is to lie dKlinirnnhed man ritais ones hein^ every wla're ofiei^d to ttie piety 
b ipiiitn, wliieb ib an external rite, IbouiLzb some and tievotion of the failliful. He odtls, t 4 >o, thill 
have eonl«mndod them to^rother. Nor does It !«mes are ‘oflen e<»ns 4 vnit«<I, wbieli s«» fur iVoiu 
■e^rriity a m«e rcfn} nintiqn of the outward <“mi- beliioeinir to h«tii](s, prokihly <lo n»)t Iwloiij' tc 
il'iet. Norris it a eomersion from tun* or ( Kn in the (■ataeoni)'ii nii>neroui| rfl* 
cr(*ii r** 'inoiher; or eTen from afb<i*!n. Nor In s have hei’n taken, ainl. yet it is not known 
are m‘W fn'uities oiver||te iJlis elian'ie. Xi|||^lta*^ who w«‘n* tlie peiMins intervcsl llu rNin. In 
it eoiHist in new j-ere^rnonif, Hucee-^sion of ti'fitir** the eleventh ei'iitory, rein’s wore tried by fiTt\ 
or eoiiviLiti-ms ; or any whisjM’r as it weie t'nei: a id those winch dnl not eoii)i,iniie were reckoned 
(tod to l.he lit'-irf, eoneenuno his i.eeret love jji-niiitie, jnnl the resl nt>l. JJi'Iicn were, und still 
ehoiee, or |jnr},s>se lo s ive us. It h exon sw d oi jirt'serxed on the idturs wbereini mmss m 

.*'>‘ri()tnre b\ boinu Imrn ni»ahi, .l«ibn lii. 7 ; born ! celebiateil ; a stjuart* bole benit; niaile in tlm 
from .dune, so it may U* veiidereil, .lobn ni. 2 , 7 » i middle ol tbe altar bio einaioli tt» receive the 
27 ; bi’irej <|ineken«’*!, I'ijdies. ii. 1 ; ^ d»nsl Itninetl I band ; and herein is the n he tl«*|M)sMi d, Iwirig 
i.'i the heart, tbd. iv. 12 ; a partekm^ oi the di /irst wrappi'd in red silk, and melos’d in a leaden 
Min* luitnie, 2 I’et, i. I. ‘Pin* r/JIi n tif eaii-e ol Im>«. 

.r';ein‘r iti.Jii IS the I >iMne S|»iril. 'That n urn id TIh’ ncatiainsts plead ;n)ti«|iMty in Isdialf of 
not llie ,iUtb<»T of it IS <‘videul, if we eonsuW, i re hew . lt>T the Maiiii'liees, out id' liatred l*> the 


I. Tiie ease in wliieh men are before it ltdves - ilesli, whii h they ronsulerisl us an e\il |niiicipfe, 
|)laee; a *.1 ite rtf ienoranec and in.dMiity, John | ret* us-d to^ionour tlie n Iiea ol «uinf>*; wineh i> 
til. I. — 2. 'Phe nnture of the w'ork shows pl.iiidy j rt*elvoni‘d a kind of proof that the (.aibolieh dwj 
tint It is not in the |»ow<*r of men to do it : it is | u in ihi^ first a»re. ^ 

nulled a I’n ulion, a jiriKluetioii of a new prinei,.le VV«' know, indeeil, that the toiiohino ol lifter 
which vj^'iiot iH'fore, and wliieh man eoukl luM I clothes, or relies, Imm an o|iiinon ol somi' extra' 
liinisi'll' jiroilsK e, Mph, li. H, 10. — 3. It inexpresslv j .ndinjirv virtue d<*nved llierelrom, was an aneierU 
denied to lx* of iiK’n, hut df*claTed to be of j tis the first ajjes, there bein^ a boh* njjp.rh' -i 

J. iliri I 12, rj ; 1Jobniii.lt. 'Pbe /ns/rT/nMMbi/ eolVnis ol the foily martyrs at t ’flVivUV.tnt'inojm 

eavinc, it It inav be so culled, is the w'ord of (lod, ' exprissfy for Ihftl piirpom*. 'I be lionourm^ llit 
Junu’s i tS ; 1 t ’or. iv. l.b. 'Pbe ev/r/emvix' ol itiniic'^ ol HumlH, on vvliieb ibe elnifeb ol Ibant 
ari’, coiiMciiim ofain, holy «(*rTow, deep hiimtiik, ) alter'vanU lounded her Kiiperstiiion.s und liicra- 
kimwle^loe, faUli, rcpeiitanec, love, nii<l devol<d- live usi* of them, ftM objeeta of devotion, as :i kim 
iii’ss to K bhl’.s iibiry. The prvprrtu's of it are <d' eb.miis, or aniuli ta, anil uj« intjli innentH ol 
I'le.*,!* : 1. Itiuu ptfN.vire work, and lierein it diP ; jin teiuled imnu’ieR, appears to huvi* oii^iuulec 
fers from conversion. In n’gencraiion we are ' in niu'ient custom that prevailul anam^ 

piSMVr, and reeei.e from GimI ; in eoijveruwiii we I Chrirtti.ins, of nuftembii^r Ht the (I'lialitiiru oi 
are activfv, ^uud turn to him. — 2. It is an hurvin^-jibo’-i’s of the m4llyrH, for the puf^j^iw* of 

m'v/(Wc, or r.ither au ir\Tinnhl4'. work of God'a ’ roiiUiienioratinp them, and ol pt rforiniii|/^ divinf 
ofuee, Epli. in. S. — 3. It is an irtf>tfti>fajici)us art 1 worsl ip.‘ VVlien the ])r*jfeHnion of ChrisViHuitjl 
h>r there cun l»e no rmsliuni k’-tweim lile and > obtained the protection ot etvil ^ovcrnmuit, undei 
death; and Iutc it dillers from sunetifiealiim, I'oiisiantirie the <#reat, stately ehurelic.s Weri 
which is j)ro£rr<‘Ksive.— l. It is u co/w/Ve/e act, .mil ereeled ewer unpiilelires, aiai their imiiu k aiic 
jw’rfccl III •It', kindj u clmn:»e of ifte wboh* iiiaii, memories were treated with e»er\ possible t«>k» r 
2 1,'oT. V. 17. — r>. h IS a ffri'at and impoHatU ad, of utUrtbin and resjUM't. 'Pliiw r*veii iiee, bow 
kutU its author ami elfects, I7ph. li. I, r>. — ever, gradually exeu-'cnhsl nil n*atMr»al1ile bouuda 
G. it w an inin nal aet, not r/nisistifijj in barc^ and thowe <f>raveT« and reli^K^ w r vices wen 
out^vunl ibrrns, lvi>*k, xxxvi. 53ti, 27.— *7. ViaibU* llmutfht to have It ^leculiar aMnciityiiiiJ viriut 

tojts ederU, I John iii. 14—8. Ueliohlful, which were fierfornufttl over their ton.bnr 
1 Pet 1 . NhfciirtUHrv, John iii. 3.— H>/ It is the prainire winch Afterwards ol>l#'U 4 cd>d dfffx)- 
au ftct the blesiinjrsof wifieh we cAri never finally Ritinjt rehrd i|f mujiIm and iiiorty rs uuk rthe hltun 
lo^*, .Tt»hfi xiii. 1. — Cjii.i.iNO, fhivvKHKiov ; in all elnindieTi. This iH'aeticj' w;is tli^m tlnuighl 
amj Cjarwfr/i's ^'arA-v', vol, ii. p. 1 to 23G; Cole of mK-Ji imiRUftancey that i?l. Ambroec w<»ukJ noi 
anti IVrig'hl^ hut cwpeeially IVUHerspoott on He- eoniif.*eritte a efioftih btfcauw" it had «nteJie«j|*JitK 
-Doddridge* » 7V» fSer,aonM nn the tlie o>uncil of Conatanlinopie ifi Prulb> ofdamiid 
^C^uJpJect; Dr, Gtli's Body qf iJiriniiij* artuJe thni those altars, should Iw ilwiiolialaHj urntei 
Jlegen^ralio^^; Or. fhben on. the Spirti ,* 'Dime wba’li tifen* w<w found no iclieg. i Ke Ol 
Slrrel net, 8. . liriicuririg refirs for thi» and other jAirpOfiCtt of i 

RKUiOS, in.thc Homan cliU>ch, the lotnaina siiuihir iiaturo beeamo ao eaoeiaaviL tuai iu 
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tht cn^peror l*hco<ioftiua the Great wan ohUged to 
paBfi a law, forbidding the iicople to up the 
bodiri) of the rnartynt, and to tr<diic in their 
rdicH. 

Such wnnlihe origin of tliat rG8p<?ct for aacred 
rotica,* which ufterwarda waa perverted into » 
Ibrcnal woretiip of them, and liecaine the (Kruaion 
o^iniiutncrahie priKU'MsioriH, pilgriniagea, and mi- 
racIPH, from which tin* otiurch ol’ Rottn^ hath 
derivw! incmlihle advantago. Jn the end of the 
ninVh century it was not aufficient to reverence 
departed saintf^ and to coiilirle in ihtjir interres- 
* aiona i^id succours ; to clothe tliem with an 
imagiimry* |M»wer of healing diseaHcs, wurkiiig 
miruclcH, and delivering from all sorts of calami- 
ticA Hird (lanjr^rH ; their l)on«‘s, their clothes, the 
apparel uml furnhure they had possi'ssi'd dur- 
ing 'tlu'ir lives, tiui very grouinl which they hail 
tou<'hed, or in which th(‘ir [lUtritied rarc«rt<‘s were 
Uidf were treiiti'd with h stuiml veiiera(iou, and 
supposed to retain the jimrvellous virtue of heal- 
ing all disorders, both of laidy and iiiiikI, and id 
detendiug such as possessed them against all the 
aHs.iults tiMfl di'viees of the devil. The conse- 
queiieo of ail this was, that every one. wits eager 
lo pnivido himself with tlie.se safutiiry rerra*dii*s^ 
ronHe<|uently great numhers undertiKik fatiguing 
niid iHdrilous voyages, and siihiected theiiHclves 
to all Hiirts of hardships} wliile others mailo use 
of (his delu'^iou to e.ccumulnte their riches, and 
to iinjiose U|hmi tlu; misenihle ijiullittide by the 
most impious and slutcking iiivimtions, /).s tie* 
demand for ndies was prthligifms an<l ffiiiversal, 
the clergy ciuphiyed the utmost dexterilv to 
satiMfy all deiiiaiids, and were lar fromdk'itig iiiee 
in the iiiethixis, they used for that cud. Tie* 
ImxIic.s of the saints were Aouglit hv fastViig and 
pnij'^cr, iiistitiited I'V the priest, in order lo ubUiiei 
a divine answer, and an iiifallihie direction ; and 
this qiretcuded direetloii iu*ver failetl to acroMi* 
fl8W>**li<*ir de.siies . tlie holy carcass was aivvavs 
found, lUurHtoit alwavs iii ettusequeiiee, as lhe> 
impiously gave out, id' the suggestion auVi iii.^pi- 
ration «d‘ i !od hnust’lf. Each discovery of this 
kind was attended with excessive dciTuifistratimis 
of joy, and ainiiiiiled ihezi'al ut the.se devout seek' 
ers lo enrich the church still more and. more with 
this new kind of treasure. Many travelled with 
thia view into the ea.stern provinces, unti flt»quent- 
ed the places which C''hfist and his dis<*iple» hail 
iioniMiri^ with their preJIjce ; that wiUithc lumcs 
and other mi<*red renmiriM ol 'the first hendds of 
the (jios{H*l, -they might eonifoit deje<*te<l minds, 
calm tr«nnbiing et>riscieiices, save siiiking i^Uitn's, 
and iletimd their inhabitariU from all sorts of 
calui miles. IS or <hd pious travellera return 
hmiiO emptv : the er.ilt, dexterity, aiul knavery 
oTtlio lirt^ks, l<>und a nidi prev in the atupid 
credulity of the L.atin rehc-huntivrH, nnd made'' a 
imditahie eoiiimt^'c of tliis new deviOion. The 
latlairpaid cunsiacraltle^suiii| for legs and arms, 
skulhi^ .jllil jaw-bones, (iiqveral of which were 
Pagon^a Home not human,) and other thingp 
Uiat wars siipj^iosed to luivo bcloiigini to the pri- 
mitive worthies of the Christian church; and 
thus Uw chbrehea came to tffe poascsfiion 
of those. iMphrated folica of St. Mark, St. James, 
Cyprian, Pantaloon, andothors, 
which at Inis day wi^ oo much osten- 

taCioii. But there were many ^ho, unable Coj 
mcttir for themselves these s{dntttal treasures 
Ilf voyages aud prayers, had reoouive to vktieiiGe 
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and theft ; for ah sorts of means, and all sorts of 
attempts, in a cause of this nature, were con* 
siflertxl. wnen succeAHful, as pious and a^ptable 
il^to the Supremo Being, Bcskles the arguments 
from aritiV^uitv, to which the Pa)>ists refer in vin- 
dicHtion'oi their worship of relics, 6f which the 
redch‘r niiiy form some Judgment from this arti- 
cle, Bel lar mine appeals to {Scripture in sup|H>rt 
of it ; arn! cites the following jvassagcK, viz. Txo(). 
xiii. If); Deni, xxxiv. C; 2 Kings xih, 21 ; xxiii 
Hi, 17. 18; Ifia. xi. 10; Matt. xi. 20, 21, 22; 
Acts V. 12, 15; iix. It, 12. 

The Roman Catholics in Great Britain do not 
acknowledge any worship to Ive due to relic^«, hut 
merely a high veiienition and rtix|M*ct, which 
means .they think they honour GikI, whii^'tliey 
Kiw, has often wrought very exlniordmary mira- 
cles bv thi’in. But, however pro[M*r this venera- 
tion and resp(\;t may lx*, its abusi* has lx*en Mi 
gre.»t nnd so ger^'ral, ns fully lo wayaiit the re- 
jeet ioja of tlM*ni altogether. ^ 

/Ijlllll^are forhidilen tt||||f^ umnl or hroughfinto 
Knglalid by several sta! utes ; and juatuTH of pt'ue,e 
;?re. eniiHivven'd to search housi^s ior jMipish iHXika 
and fclies, whi<*li when found are to be defaV«d 
and bun ♦ die. 3 Jne. I. cap. 2(i. 

RKI . .F, a H[K'eics of Dissenters in Seollnnit 

whose o ' , difference from the Srotcli CKtablisbcd 
ebiireli the choosing their own pastors. They 
wen' separated from the ehureli in the vear 1752, 
tM*e.n»i(»iH‘d liy Mf. 'riiornas Gillespie Iwing de- 
lved tlir rt‘fu>ing to assist at the ndmissioii of a 
nmiKler to a parish who were unwilling to re- 
e*‘ivc' *hun. "When Mr. Gillespie was deprived 
ot Ills parish, he removed lo Dunfennline, and 
preached th<*r« to a eongregntioii who were at- 
tached to him, and vehementlv op|K)seil the law 
of jmtroiiage. Beuig exeludeif from the e4)ininu* 
iilon ol the church, lie, with two tu fttKis* ivther 
ministers, c(mrtituted themselve.s into a presby- 
tery, called the I'n’shyterv of Heliel; willing to 
ufloid leliefto all “ who adhered to the eon^lltu- 
tum oftlie church of Scotland, as evliilated in her 
creeds, canons. roiil'es.sions, and forms of worKhip.” 
'rh«*y nre unwilling, it is said, Ui Ik* reckoned s<v 
eeders, 'I’lieir licentiates are educated under tha 
esuthlishi'd church professors, whose* eerliliealei* 
they ncknowledge. Many of their twsvple receivw 
the. Lord's {^lupper with equal readiness in tlie 
estahlirthed eliurch as in their own. vl'he relief 
sytiod eoiisirtts of about aixty congregations, and 
aUmt 3ti,00() [icrekmu. 

RELIGION is a Latin w'orcl, derived, ueeonl- 
ing to C’icero, frwn rtlegerfy "to re-^*4aisider 
hut aeeqidiiig to Serviua and iiuiBt inodcrii girim- 
inariaiifi, from rvligwe, "to bind fokt" If the 
t hceroiiiuii etymology be the true (iiie,‘ the word 
rt'ligioii will (k*note the clili^ent study of wdiatever 
to the wurahip ot G<kI ; but, according 
to the other derivation, it denotes that obligation 
vyh^h we feel on our inimlfi froui the re]ati«>n in 
vvfiich we staiid to some superior power. -Tho 
word U ounietimea usei^as synonimouf with sect; 
hut, in a pnu ticMl sense, it is genemlly considerad 
as the wime w|th »KUiiic6fl, or a life devotedso 
the worship and raar^of God. Dr. Doddridge 
thus definisfl tl : ^^Relwon consists in fhe rcsolu- 
CJOD of the will lf>r Oo^ and in a conatont cafr»^ 
avoid We am penmaded he wo^ dia- 

apmve^ to despatch the work be haa aap^fred va 
in lifis, and to pfooiiete his gbiiy in t heHaWneai 
of mankind.” ;|Soe Qodlinim.] ^Thelbunla- 



RKLKi lun RELLYANISTS 

tloA of all religioii rcHi on the belief of the exist- that the Scriptunii«>f the Old and Now Tfift- 
enoe of (lod. Ag wo have, however, aln^ady loentg are^ntWhthe w’ord of G<vd.'» • 

congiderod thA evidences of the divine exiateiice^ I'hc reCjiions which exist in the world bat«| 
they need not he enumcraU'd again in thia plaro ; l»een arenerallv divid<vl into four, t!»e Pngaii, tho 
the n*ader will find them under the article Ex- Jewish, the Mahon und the (Uiristiun; to 
isTENi'K OF Qon. which articles the n^atler is referred. *l'l\p va- 

Roligion haa l»cen divided into natural and re- nous dtiti«*s of ^hc C^hristiitrt religi<»n alsti ai^ 
veaJed. By natural reti^ian is meant thnt know- stated in their differc'iit places. Se<' ns cun* 
ledge, veneration, and Iove<jf Go<l, and the prac- necfed with this article, the articles Jnscij^atio^ 
rice of thoM* duties to him, our li*lh>w-crc.ilures, Rfvki.ation, and THkonH,>, and Itooka them 
and oumdves, vvliich are discovenihle hv the right reeovnn tended . ^ 

exercise of our rational faculties, from considering IlFJjltUODS, in n gettenil wuiw*, something 
the nature ami |.w’rfeetion.s of God, ndil onr rel.i- that relates to ndigion. It is also UM'tl for a jsPr- ^ 
rion to him and to one another. By rervo//'.'/ sou engaged by stdeum vows to the ni<>na‘«ltc life i 
religion 19 uridcrKtcKxl that disi'ovcrv which he j or a }NTson shut up in a moiiasterv, toll-ad a lifo 
hag nvide to us of his mind and will in the Holy of dt^votion and uusteritv under so^ne role or in- 
Scripnires. As it refi[a«*L8 Vfitund ?'c/#ir>oa, atitnlion. I'he mule ndigimis arc called vaoiiA'a 
some doiiht whether, properly Bja-itk mg, there can and./Vmr.«; the females, nua.v and ruunnrsftrs^ 

Ik* any such thiusr ; hinee, tlin>ui!h the fall, reiisou KELL>'ANIS’7\S^ or ft kli.> a v Uni vkh- * 
is so deprived, tliat man wit hout 'reveUttou is , -sai.is'I s, the follovv»Ts ol’ Mr. .hmies Kelly, flo 
under the greateht darkness and mis<’rv, as iiiav ] first eoniMteneetl his rnitiisterial ^•lu^nleter in cgai- 
he ^ily seen hy I'onsidmug thehisUirv o^^ose j nexion with Mr. Wlnti'field, ami was r<s*eived 
nations wlio are ilestiti^ll^if it, and who 3n'il|[^en with great |K>puiiirity. Upon rt rhaiige of his 
lip to ImrliarisiTi, ignoninee, cruellv, and evils of j views, he eiieiainti'ped miiroaeh, and was ]iro- 
‘verv kind. So tar ns this, however, iruy 1 m' oh- noiiiicisl hy many as an tmernv to i?»>illiness. Ho 
Aerved, that the liidit of nature e.m ijive ns no Isdieveil tluit t’hrist hh a Medi.'ilor was so united 
propi'P idsos of (haf, nor inform us what wor‘*hi|» . t#inankimi, that lifs aj-timis wi-re theiiH, Ins oU'- 
will he aeei'plahle to Inin. It d*H-M not tell ns ilicnci* aiid.sulli'iiinrs tlieirs : and, Ctin.-eipn'uth, 
how m m iN'Came a fallen, sinful cruiluie, ,»s he i that he ha- fis fully rtvlon'd tlu- wliole human 
IS, nor lu»w' he ran Ik* recovered. It allord.s us , rue# to the ilivim- iiivoiir, as if all hail ola veil ami 
no intelligence as to the imniortalitv of the houl, Hnlfered m tln‘ir own perMint% ; and upon this ikt- 
the resuirection of the Imdv, and a future state Mut^ioii ho ineaelusl a (imslied salvnl ion, 'railed 
i>f happiness ami ini-^rpy. 'flie afKistle, imlee^, > hv the aiystle Jude, “I’lie eominOn salvution.’’” 
ohsi'rve.s, lluit the (imliles have the law written Many of nis followers are remo\e»l to the world 
Lin their hearts, ami are a law uhto theniM'lvos ; of Hpirita, hut <i branch Htj|| KTirviv-cM, and mei*t» 
yet the grt*aU'st moralists nriuing them w< re so at the rhitjiel in Wimluiill slri et, Moorfields, 
liliuded as to la* guilty of, and aetually to eouiite- Loiidoit^ where then* are iliHeient hndhreri who 
nance the gre.'iti*«l vieos. Such a system, there- H|K^uk. 'I’liey are not ohwrvers of ordmiinces, 
fore, it is suppo^"r•<l, can hardly he said to In* re/»- sueli as water-haptisiji and tfie HaeraiHent; plo- 
qioun, *.11111011 l»‘<ives man in such uncertainty, f<‘s«>ii*g to Ik'Iwvi* only in one haptisrn, which they 
ionoraiice, and impiety. |See Rfvki.a'I m\.] ( >n eall an iminerMiori of the inimi or conseieiiee iutii 
the other side it is ohsiiTved, “that, though it is in truth by the teaching of the S|>inl ol J^htd ; nifl 
the higiu'Ht degiee probable thnt the parents of by tin* ijji me Spirit tnev are emibliW to feed ou 
mankiiiil received all their theologu-al knowledge t ‘hrist ns the bn'nd of life, proiessing that in and 
by ftupervaliivol rm'aris, it is yet obvious that with Jesus I lii'y ]H>N{«eftH all things. 'J'lu yim ul- 
somo jMirts of that knowledge must have Ihtii rate and iniuntiUJi gmal work •« for rieecHsary pur- 
ca|Mihie of a proof purely rational, otherwise not (KiHeK; hut eontertd that the prinei{iAl and only , 
a flinglo religious truth could have Ihs'Ii eonveyiKl wf*rk which oiighf U) lie attended to, is the 
through the sucewding generations of the huiiiAn of real giaxl without reJigious ostentation ; tiiat to 
race hut by the immeiiiate inspirution of each in- ndieve Jhe misf'nes and dihiresHea of tuBrikiml. 
dividaal. We, indeeil, admit many profKwitions arx’onling to our ability, is ilcung more real gofid 
M caruinly true, ii^Miri the sole authority of the lliaiitri#8n|a*rstitioiiHohi#rvanceofr('ligioiisceire- 
Je wish anil Ghristiaii Scri|jtures, and we reex^ive motiies. In gimersd they ap^svir to Is-lieve that ^ 
I heseBcript II res with gratitude ast he lively oradw there will U‘ a iVHiirPfsMion to life, ami a resur- 
ofGtvl; hut it is Helf-<*vifirgit t|jut we could not reelion to comlemiialiori ; thnt iK'lievers only will 
do ejthrr the one or the other, wvn* wo not con- In* among the former, who os first fruits, and 
vinced bv natural means that God exists; that kings and priests, will have part in the first re- 
h« is a lining of gixidnewj, justice, and iiower; surrifclion. and Hhidl reign with Ghrist in hia 
and that lie inspinui with divine wiMhim the |)eti- kingdoii\of the iniileiintum ; that unheiievers wfio 
men of the Hai:red vo]ume.s. Now, though it is arc stler raised, must wait the inamfe slat ion of 
very posuhle tiuit no man, ot IsNly of men, left to the huivioin^if the work), undeiLltnit condoiiina- 
thernseives from infancy in a diHW'rt world, would tion of noiiscience which n mtmf in ilarkneHsand 
pver have nuuJe a thwlogical discovery, yet what- wrath must TM;c4*ssaiily find ; IhatlK-lieverSj caih*(l 
Bve.r propositions reldting to the lienig and attri- kings and priesta, will he made the iri<*diurii of 
butes of llm First Cause, and <luty of man, can eaimniunicatiirii- to tlirir eoriHernm d Itrcihren \ 
liPdeinrmstraled by human reason, indqiemlent and liko Joseph lo his hnithrerL though h** s|ioko 
of written revelation, 'iiiay lie called naturaj iJic- roughly to thcTTL, m nialify overnow m I with udec- 
ofjogy^hnA are of the utmost imjjortaniv^ us lieing tion aiid temlerness ; that iiltunntrly Awery iyawi 
to ufl tbe/irat principle of all religion- Natural shall Iww, and every tongue confesH lhat in the 
theology, in thkaense of the Wonl, in the founds- Loid tiiey have righl«miHiies*| and strength ; and 
tion ofwietJhnatian rovdation ; for, without a pro- thus eveiy enemy ebalJ be sulxlued to the Wr«- 
amus fcliowldllge od* we could have no evkieiioe doiu and glory of the Groat Mediator. A Mr 
397 ^ it 
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Murray belonging Id this ^ety emigrated to 
AKteiica, and preached theae aontimentH at Bos- 
icon and elsi'where. Mr. Relty published several' 
.Works, the princijml of wiiich were, “Union.” 
“The Trial of Spirits.” “Christian Lilierty.” 
“ One Baptism.” “ 'rhe Sidtof Sacrifiw.” “ An- 
tichrist rCwSHted.” “ liOtUTS on Universal SaUa- 
tlon.” “The Cbenihlmical Mvsterv.” 

• REM K 1)1 AC LAW.^ See Law, and article 

Jt».NTIr*H'4T(OV. 

REM f)>rsTIl ANTS, a title given to the 
ArininiarH, by reason of the remotHtrance whieli, 
in U»U), they made to tlie states of Holland 
aganit^ the w'utence of the symxi of Dort, which 
condemned them hh heretics. Kydwopius and 
Grotius were iit the h<*nd of 4lie Ilernonstr.ihts, 
whose priricijnes wen* first openly patronized in 
'England hy archbishop Lniid In Holland, the 
Calvi/fiMfs presenti'd an ajdress in op^stsitum to 
the remonstrance of the Arminuins, ai^ called it 
a eounler-reinoMstmricc. See Arminian.s arul 
Dout. 

REMORSP', uneasiness envasioned hv a con- 
i^iousnes^s of guilt When it is hlende<! with the 
fear (jf ])iiuiHlLtii^nt, and rises to despair, it e«m- 
stiUites iho supreme wrefehed^*'^^'^ of the miud. 

UEl/ENTANC ‘E, in general, is sorrow tT^r 
any thing p;i^t. In tli(*ologv it signifies that sor- 
row for sin whi(*h prohiees newness of life. 'Tlu* 
Grt'ek wt>rd nio.t fre<pu‘nHy iise<l in the New 
Testament for rei)eiitanec is'^nxi-o*«, which oro- 
oerly denoU‘s an ufler-thought, or the soul recol- 
loctM»g its owdi actings; and that in siH'Ii a man- 
ner as to pnHince sorrow in tfie revK'w, and a 
desire of iimendincnt. Another wi>rd also is 
used w’hieh signifies ’anxiety or 

uneasiness upon the e.insiderution ofrvluit is 
doue. Then* are, however, various kinds of re- 
peiilatice: as, A naturnl re|M't>tanee, or what 
IS inerclv I lie ed’eet of natural eonsj'iofire.— -2 A 
nafionul ropeutimee, such as the Jews in Baby- 
lon wore ai^Ml unto; (o vvhich ternj>oral Idessings 
were promiS’-d, E/ek. xvni. :i0.— :i, Au^\tlcrnal 
TOpontaiiee, or an outward Iniinilinlion for sin, ns 
in the ease «d Aluih. — d. A hijpm riliial repent- 
un<;e, as repre.senled in l lpliniim, Hos. vii. 1(1. — 

5. A ItiH'nf reuenlancf*, wliieli is u mere vvt)rk of 
the law, and trie effect of eorivictions of sin bv it, 
vi?liich in time wear off, and come hi nothing — 
G. An vcrtii{rcii(\il repentance, which etmsi>ls in 
conviction of sin; sorrow liir it ; confesdon of it; 
hatred to it ; an«l renuneiation of it. A l^gal aud 
evangelical n’^ientanee aie distinguished thus* 
1. A legal repentance fUiws only from a sense of 
danger arid fear of wrath; but nn evauiieliciil re- 
p!*ntaiii*e is a inir* inmirning for sin, and an e^irn- 
est desirt* of deliveramv from it. — A legal re- 
p(^ihiiiCe How's from nriltclief, but eviiTigeUcal is 
always is the fruit ami conse(|ueiK'C of saving 
tallh. — 3. A legiil TejH*ntanee Hows from un a ver- 
sion to (.haj Mild to his holy Jaw, bufan evange- 
lical frvini love to both.— -i. A legal n'ls'ntanre 
ordinarily Howa froiiidiseoumgenuMit and desjxni- 
dcncy, but evaugeUeail from eiicoaraging hop»». — 
'b. A legal rofH'nt'Uice is t«*m[iorarv,*^ut evangeli- 
cal is tiu*. daily e^iercise of the inie Christian.— 

6. A legal retientance dvios at moat piMduce onlv 

a iwrtial uiid external rofonnation, but »n evuu- 
golieal la elmnge of heart and life. 

The of true ru[icntani*e is God, AeUs v. 

31. 'TW^hjcfUii of it are ainnem, since none 
but tliose^th^t have siuned can rotieni. The 
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means of re[ieiitance is the word, and the minw* 
tors of it ; yet tiometimes consideration, sanctifieo 
afflictions, Voriversation, Ac. have lieen the instru- 
ments of Ti'iicntancc, The hleatting* connected 
witii repentance are, pardon, p^e, and evorlast 
ing life,. Acts xi. 18. The time of Repentance is 
the present life, Is. Iv. 6; Exd. ix. w. , The ctir 
denre^ of repentance are, faith, humility, prayer, 
and obptlieiieo, Zeclf. xii. 10. The ncccsaity of 
rejieiitance apfiears evident from the evil of sin; 
the mis ry it involves us m here ; the commands 
given us to repent in Gwl’fi word ; the promises 
ino^le to the penitent: and the alisoliitc nicapabil- 
ity of <*njoving God here or hereafter without it. 
See Pirkinson's LetterSy let. 9; /Jr. Otren on tke 
IdOth Psalm ; fiilVs Body of Dirinihjy article 
Rrpentaner ; Rid gl 'if 8 Body of /J/ri/ii/i/?'ques- 
tioie 7G; Stirnitinsy scr. 4-1. vol. iii. ; 

SH‘rmo7ia, sor. 4 ; H'kitrfit’lfPa 
Suiirin^n Serntnn^y ser. 9. vol. iii. ; Robinson^ 8 
l.\anstationi SrofCs 'rrra/iac on Rt'pevtance, 

Md‘KOA<^*H, the act of fimlidg limit m oji- 
proWRn** terms,»or atterfipting to expo.se to infa- 
my and disgrace. In whatever causi* we (‘iiguge, 
liow(‘ver disinterested our motivcH, hoWTver laud- 
uhle our (h*Migus, reproiodi is what wo n.ust ex- 
pect.- * ft it becomes us not to Tel.ili.ite, but to 
*MMr it 'icnilv ; and .so to live, ihal everv charge 
hrmigli .jgiiinsf us Im> grouiidlef«s. If vve be re- 
pru-irlietl for righteou'-'uesH’ .s.ike, w'o have no 
reason *t> be asluuniHl nor to lx* afniiil. All gotwl 
men Inve thus suffered, Je.siis Christ himself 
opeei.dlv. \Vr have the greateit pronii.si*N of 
supporl. Be.^ides, it has a U-ndenev to liumbls 
us, detach ns from tlie world, and excite in us a 
dedri* for Hint .stale of bh’ssedness where all re- 
pro.K'li hball be done away. 

KEPRf )P» ATION, the act of ahindoning, or 
>^ate of being almndoiied to ett'rnal dckt ruction, 
and IS applie»l to that decree or resoIVi* which 
t»od li.is t.iken from ail elernitv to punjsfi sinners 
who sliall die in inifn'iiitenee ; in which sense it 
'fs opposed to election, bee ion and ihiE- 

iiv’.'! riN,vTnr. 

B I'.PKt )( )E, hlrtiiip or rc'prehension s|Kikeii Ui 
a 4 K’rM)fi'.s lace. It w distinguislied Inan a ?-ipn~ 
mnnd llin.s. He who rrproHa another, }»oints 
out his fault, and blames him. He who repru 
affe. i.s to punish, and jriortifies the of- 
feriiler. In iririnir Trvronfy the folltiwiiig ^ulc.s 
may hoohservixl: i. We should not U; forward 
in repfiiving our elders or eu[x*riors, hut rather U) 
remonstrate and aupplicat*' for redress. What 
the iiiinisters of (Inrt do in this kind, they do by 
^inx'ial eoiumiHsion, as those that must give an 
aeeount, 1 Tim. v. 1; Heb. xiii. 17. — iJ. Wenm.st 
not reprove Mshly; there should Iv pycKif befiiru 
repriHif. — .‘I We should not reprove for slight 
matters, for such liiulta or dehvts as [iToceixl from 
natural fmiltv, from inadvertency, or ini-jlakc in 
matters of small consequence. — i. AVe should 
never r»»|)rovo unseaHonably, as to the time, tlui 
l»lfiee, or the circumstances. — 5. We should ro- 
prt>ve mildls and sweetly, in the calrtH^st manner, 
in tlie gentlest tenns.-^. >Ve slwiuld not affect 
m lie reprehensive ; perhu}iS there is no one coii- 
aid4'rfld mori' troublesome than he w'ho delights in 
finding fault with olherr. In rcceimng rcyroofy 
it uny 1)0 obscTve^ 1. That we should' not rej«:t 
it merely bccaiisc it may come from tluMje-whoare' 
not exactly on ^ level with ourMoJves.- 72 . Wa, 
should consider whether the reproof |pvcn Ik* no 



resurrection resurrection 

actuttlly deserved ; and that, if the n'pr(*vi'r knew i proves it is the same Unly that 

tdl, whether the repitwf would not W shiinaT U>ni that du'rtj,i\nd the siune thiit dies that Wmll 
than w^t it is. — 3. Whether, if taken humbly rise ajiMiii; s^) that Mr. l^ix’ke’s objtt'tion In tht 
and patiently, it will w>t b*’ of cjrcat lujxnntage U; idea of tl‘.e hiiine body is a mere (|tiU)ble.>^8. ^Ptir 
us. — 4. That it i« nothini( but pride Ik* supfKiw^ resumTiimi will Ih' uI the rf?nmuiK/ of ChriKl, 
tliat we ar*^ never to l*e the subjeels of. rt'proi*!’, and by hi.*: |i4)wer, Jidiii v, *2H, ■‘29.-4. IVrImj)**, 
aince It is human to err. as to the innniifr, if will be sUnrsi^irr ; the deaci 

RESENTMENT, jrenerjlly iise<l in an ill in <‘hiM Im-I, 1 ( Jor. xv. CM; 1 l’hcs«. iv. 
sense, iinplyiriff a deterimiiatioir to return an in- 1(». TIusdiM'lrine isot^jii jr a/ t»st ojuf /■lapor/urtlNi. 
jury. TV. Johnson olw'rves, that reKcntment isti It is one of the first pnueiples <.f the dta'lnne of 
union of 8om»w with iimii^nttv; a roinbi nation tif ('brUt; the v^l»ole (»o«j;el staiidH or falls with it, 
a passion \yliieh nil endeavour U> nfiad, will* a It serve.s to enkirjxe oiir \itWMof the di^ille per- 
jMs^ion which all eoneur to jli’test. The man^vho | feitioiU'. It rnrourHires our faith and trust iii« 
retires to ineriitatiMuiichief, and to ex iisfaT (te Ill'll liod uinb r nil the ilitliculfiea of life._ R lias n 
own rage, \vb*j«e tliovi<jbtH are eiiiph>\cd tnily on I U iidtMu'v to rcifiilatc our iiiiiH'tions nnn imalerate 
means of ((i 'Stress and rontrUnnees of ruin, wbose | our dt^ires uller idirtbly lldntjf;. Jt supports iho 
imiKi never (tiuises from the remeinbrauce of hit- 1 saints under the loss of near relations, and eii- 
own .si'.ireriii|;s, but to indulsjje some hope of 4‘n- j a!)len ilii'in to re|(nci' in the ijIorioUH proe{N>rt set 
joyiiii; the ealainities of anotlier, mas pi'-lly lu* bcliire them. See iitnhj un 4hi' /iVMrTOre/io#i; 
liimibiTPtl amoiifT t!ie most mis«‘r:ilile of liuin.>u J*mr^f.))^un ihr i'ri rt/ ; l.itnr N'/mY Lrrt. sor. 
Iv'inj^s; }uii<»0!; tlu»se who are c;nilt\ ; who lia'o- j 19; Hh//'-- /.os*/ fJni/: i*hckv 

iicitiuT tile ^ladiiessi of jjro.sjw'ritv, nor lh|M*ahn j on //o ! 'nJi i sftnifu 1 ii r, C7 ; IWnlmtffni'fi 
of iminctoiee. t>f l/o.o ^ \»j|. n, p iSc*. ; liiahop 

RESI'.i N A'I'lt >N, a aubmisMiMi witlmut di,- .\rtrf ,n\ tf hr/..-, \iil m. p. tl7l>, < 
eoiiient to the will ol'( omI. 'TJa' (il*li«i.ilions to ihi^- If I S I’ 11 It I 'l' K pN (M' ( |U{IST. I'Vw 
duty an-e lu.sn, 1. 'I'he jierfeetions ol tiod, I bait, nnide*- are oioie ioipiol nil tlnn llm. It desev\<'fl 
Ixxii. 4. — C. rill' jiiirpos4's t»f ( Jod, Kjih. i. II — ^*iir paihcul.ir allcntion, hicanse it is the ^rarid 
M. 'The Command of thsl, Ifeb. \n P. — 1. '1 hi‘ hnn.** on hi<‘h < dirwl i *nilN tniiis. Iteuce, savs 
[iromises of < omI, 1 IVl \. 7.- - .h. ( )ur own in llie apostle, he was di Ini red lor our o/ti'iues, mid 
bTC'-l, lloH. li. 1 I, lo. — ll The pro'-peet of c’eni.d 
felieiU', I leb. iv P. Sec arti* (cs A r'.i* ' :o^, 

Dr-iMio, and Pvrn.si i ; }Voi fhift^fon /»'/•- 
Rif-jfn'i/foit; (rru<ri'm)r\'i Mom vrr; diiaoJi.'s Matv 
C/j» /.s/ni/i ; iiful U>oks under A I'r'.u rtov, ‘‘we'e nol niHed from (la* dead, it irm^-t have 

Ill'^S n rU L’K )N’. that art of jij.-.liee by wliif h been stolen .iway. I'lit thi*> 1 1 lel’t is incredible, 
we I'cston* to oiir ru'ijdibour whatever we Wlioeom/lnitcd it 7 'I'heeneiiiiesof .Icsiih< ‘ biisl 


. (tit t if ii\inn Jtir our jn'‘fijiriih<ni, Inluhls, llow- 
e\tT, havi* dKsl'clic\(d il, liul with wlial lltlh* reff- 
s(.Ti nc ma. I'.c.llv A«‘i* on eoiif^idciip;^ the sul>)eel 
“II fhc*l>of]v ol .h'sii^ t ‘lirisf,” -iivs Siiurin, 


unjustly deprivnl him of, J7\4 hJ. ami. J; EuKe 
xU. H ' 

M(»rali t<5 observe res|MVlinir reslitutam, i.'I’lv** 
where it can !*«’ iiridc u\ lurid, or tlie iM|nr> e.ni 
l)e C4 riamlv valneil, \vc are to reMore the ih{n'> or 


W’ouhbtla'v bavecontrjlmtcd t4» Jiisirlory bv eouii- 
t, uaiieiiio a ri’iMiit (»f Ins |X‘«nrre< lion 7 ‘Would 
I.H di -ciples I it i,> |)rohal)l4* ilicy wonhi not, and it 
Is m \t l4* certain they could tint. I low conI«l Lh<‘y 
haN4* ii04l4'r(aken lit remove tlu* Imdv 7 h'rail anit 


llie ro'i/c. — *2 W4* are l»ound to rcsioic the tidn*'' > timoroim 4T4*jitnr4's, p'oph* wlai lh »t '.is Miim riH 


witli (he itaLiiial inciunise ot il, that is, to s.ifi-,lv j llo'V s.i»v Inin talu’U into eiislody; eve?i IVler, tJie 
llir the loss simtainetl in the nwMn time, and !l*ei most et'iiraaeous, tu'inblisl at the V4)i4‘e of,8 ser- 
pain Iniidered. — M. Wli 4 *re the ihimf cannot be v.iot toil, and three tunes deiia'd that he kiM'W 
rnit4*reil, and the value <»fit is not eeit lin, we ,ir4* bp?', Ih* *p!'‘ ot this cliarai ter, W4>ul(l they have 
to pive r4*aKoMabl4‘ M4tisfa4 (ion, acr-oplmp to u d.oe'I to refii'.t the aulhority of tin* povenior? 
middle estim.ition. — 1. Wi* ar4* at least to pi”e bv 1 ilic-. Iu 4 \e uriderltike’ii loopp)»»e itn* de- 

wav of restitution vvliat thj* l.ivv would {riu*, lor! i »-i.iiinti-»:i ol the Siinliedrim, lii birre a puard. 
that is p4*nerallv ('4jual, arni in most •ea*'4‘s riiher i’oul f » elmh* or 4>\4‘rrnme Miidiers nrinerl ainl 
fttvonribli* than noorons. — u A man is m*! milv I uu.4r4* of'danip’r ? It Jesnu iPnist wen* rn^t riW’H 


bound t4i n'stilntmn lor tin* injurv be <iul, but I'or i a^^nn (I HjS*aK the lam^iuup* (d nnlK'lh'vem,^ In* 
all that iliret tlv tollow'^* njioM the injnrioOh :i< ;. I h . I 4|4'C4'»\4*4l Ins di-cijiles with vain hopes ni Mm 
E i>r tiu* (Irsl. iniury bciiijr wilful, we me »•./ j n -umvi t*ai. Ht.w i mue. tin* 4liM!ipleH not. (4* <lis.. 

ti) wiiliiH that which tolliovs iijioii il. 7V//.f/.,o/4V [ noi r iht {'upiKtun W4>nld the> hny* IntTardnl 
Scr4iinns^ acr. 179, 171 ; CttiilingwoTtfi i Jlor/.i, ihc-oeejM’' by uodiTlakint! an entiTprise, ko ja*rj|- 
m'r. 7. , 0'*s 111 fiVour of a m«in vvho had wj c.ruelly iin- 

RESURRECTIt ).N', a rwin;; ojT;tiii from the po-4 d on tin ir 4*r4-dnljry 7 liut were we to irranf 
Blale ot thi? ilcinl: ffciipnillv aimlied to the renur- Ihit they tMiiiied the desipu tif reiiioxiiifr the l»<»dy, 
rs*otioii of the U'rt rlay. This luvlnnc is ur^jiu d, Iuav could ^47 have exwruti’d in 1 low eonhl hiA 
1. Erom the remtirixlton of f'UrMt, 1 fh»r. xv. — iIuts armed; and on Lpianljjtuller themHe|v<*s i«i l»e 
K. From the doctrinea of jrraee, as in imn, elect am, o’.er-rear.hejl by a few timorous iM*o|de7 A'/V/pr, 
xi'demplion, &c. — M. From Seri ptur« testimonies, says St. Aiij^ruKliiie, //iVy irire aulcr.p or awakr ; 
Mult. xxii.2M, Aic. ; Job xix.iiT), 27 7, Is. xxti Ip; (f thtuj i/ere nwnU, w!uj ukould thuj frufft f the 
Phil, ii. 20; 1 Cor. xv'. ; l)an. xii. 2 ; L iv; ‘ hodij to hr n a^iay f If oJtvpy Inno timid ihtf 

rt; Rev. XX. IM. — 4. From th(‘ yinieral judiriwul, kroir> thnt the dwripirn took il niray?' How dare 
which 4*f wuTMC requires it. As to the rmture of di^toae thnt ii w v.^ «i'!-44i.k>, 7^* ... 

thla,resnrrection, it will bt*, 1. General^ Rt'V. xx. 'I'lie b-sTimoiiv of the aixwitles furnwhes uat%Uh 
12, l?>; JiCor. V, 10. — 2. Of the jfamc bor/y. Uin argtnueiiK ari<h there are t^nsideratkrTHl 

true, iuduail, that the b«*dy ha.s not ttlways the which j5J''e the ovijeww* KuOicient Weight. 1. Th« 
ftimc. paetic4% which are wnlinually cluinginii, nature t»l ihesi* wLtm*t^Hca. 'Fhey were nrt inen 
but it ha* always the same cy>ni5tituent ^arlr, of ['O'vcr, nchce, vloipionce, or credit, tf* iiopoae 

V • . 



REstmaeibTioM 

the woikl; they Sreie‘'|W end main.— 
2. I’lie num^xir of thewf'witiicsiies. See 1 Cor. 
ncv.; Lukox:aiv. 34; Mark xvi. 14; Matt, xxviii. 
10. It ifl not likely that a colluaion should huve 
been held among so many to snpport a lie, which 
would lx* of no utility to then^ — 3. The facts 
♦heraselves which they avow; not^upTKxdtions, 
distant f'vorits, or events relntiM.! by otners, hut 
r«<Al facta whi<-h they saw with tlieir own eyes, 
1 Jolin i. — 4. The agreement of their evidence : 
thc<y all deposed the same thir\g. — 5. Observe the 
tribunals Wore which they gave evidence: Jew’s 
Olid heathens, philosophers and rabbins, courtiers 
and lawyers. If they had l>ecn irnjwstors, the 
fraud cerluinly W'oiild have ln*en discovrrril. — 
C. The plact? w which they lujre tlieir testimimy. 
Not at n fliHtance, where lliey might not e^inily 
have been deU'cted, if false, Imt at Jerusalem, in 
the symigogues, in the [/rMoriiim. — 7. The time 
of lIuH lestimoMv ; luit years after, hut ttree da\H 
ntlef, tliey deefared he was risen; yen, Iw'fore 
their rage was quilled, while f’nbary win* yet 
dyeiLwilh the 1 )Io<hI they had spilt. If it hnti la’en 
a fraud, it is not liki ly they waudd finveconie for- 
wanl in sneh brouil dav-hglil, nmidst luueh 
opfjosilioii. — H, laifttly, t fie mol i'es which indueeil 
I hem to publish the resurrect ion : not to gain 
fame, riclu's, gkiry, profit ; no, lhe\ exposed them- 
M'lvi's to suffering and death, and proi’l.iiined the 
truth from conviction of its ilnjjortance aiul cer- 
tffinty. ^ / 

‘‘ t *ollecf,” says Saurin, “all tlichc priKjfs to- 
gether ; eonsiifiT them in one |M)int of .wevv, and 
SC(* how nmnv extravagant Hup|>osilioiis imi^t Im» 
advanced, if the resurnrtion of our ^aviour Is* j 
dollied. It must lie supposed that gii.ird.s, who 
had Imm'u particularly cautioned by tliclr flllkers, 
sat down to sleep; atul that, however, tlie} de- 
Sf'fvetl en^lit when lliey s«i id the lioily of .fesus 
f''hviHt was stolen. It iirhI hesnpposi’tl lluil men, 
who have l>een iiiij^jused on in (he most odiiuis 
and criu l ssejuner in the world, liayar<le«l tlu’ir 
ilivarcst enjoy meiits for the glory of an nK|K).stor. 
It must be supiH»>>e»l tliat igr.orant and illiterate 
men, who bad neitluT ri’puUilion, fortune, nor 
oloqilene^', pf».'«i\'ised Ihe art of' fascinating the 
eves of all (lie I’liurch. It uuiht b<* siipfsiw^d 
either that Ike Imndr'd pi’i>ons were all deprived 
of their semes at a time, or that they were all de- 
ceived in the plaine.st matters of trict ; or that this 
mnltiliiJe of f.il.se witn«»ss<‘s had funiid out Iho 
scHiret of never contradicting themsi'lves or one 
aitotlier, and of In'ing always uiiifonii in their tes- 
niony. It must N? supfiosiMl tliat the moat exiw'vl 
e^nirts of judicature could not find nut a shatiow 
of contr.uiictioii in u judpahle im|fosture. It must 
Ix! Hupitosi'd chat the unosties, sensible men tn 
Uther cases, cliose precisely lliixie places an<l thnsi* 
liiiK*!* which were imwt unfiv ourable to their 
views. U must U* siqqKtsed that iniI4ions madly 
suITurtMl impns«)pim*nt8, tortuu's, and crurilixioiis, 
to spnud an iU|pBion. It must lie sup|KW(l Unit 
ten thousul||l|pplnicles wen* wrought in favour of 
falscluKMl, or all these facts must tie denicHl ; and 
then it must lie biipjHiseil that the a^Kistlos were 
idiots; that the cnetiuea of (’hristianit v were 
kliots; and that all the primitive Chh.stiaiis were 
itUuls. 

The doctrine of the reaumvetion of Clirist 
lairds us a varielY inKructions. Here 

we aee evidence of uNBte power; prot»h«x?y ac- 
niiilptishi*«l ; the clkinibtex of Jesus ealablished ; 


ft1EV^A.TT6N 

his work finished ; and a futtue state proved. Tt 
is a ground of faith, the basis of hope, a source Of 
consolation, and a stimulus to oliedience. See 
,Saurin’ff &rmonfr, ser. S. vol ii. ; Pobinsori’a 
Translation ; Ditto^ and West on ihc Resur- 
rection # Cook* 8 Illustration qf the general Ei^ir 
dcnce eslahlishin^ the Reality of Christ* s Resur- 
rerfiun, p. 323, Ecc^Rrv. vol. iv. hut esfiecially 
a sninll but admirable Essay on ihe Resurrection 
of Christy by A/r. Pore, 

■RETIREMENT, the state of a person wlio 
quits a pufiKc station in order to lie alone. Re- 
tirement is of great advantage fo a wise man 
T<> bun “the hour of solituilc is tin* hour of medi- 
tation. He communes with bis own heart. He 
reviews the iiclions of his past life. He ccypects 
what is {\mis.4. He rcjoicx^s in what is right ; 
and, wis(‘r by Experience, lays tlie jihtn of his fu- 
ture life. The great an<l the noble, the w ise and the 
learned, th»* pious mid the gfnid, liave lH*en lovers 
of Kcrions n’tirenieiil. On Ibis fi«*U the ]>atriot 
lormimhiH tu-hnnes, tlie philosopher pimmeschis 
diM*omies, the saint improves himsi‘11 in wisdom 
and gwHliic^;;}, Solitude is the hallowed ground 
which religinn in every age has adopted us its 
own. 'I'liere Iut s.icred iiis|)Trj.tion is felt, and 
her ho* iiystcTUs eh vale the soul; there devo- 
tion lilt .p tlx voic4*; there falls the tear of con- 
trition ihore the heart jHuirs itself forth iM'fore 
liun who made, and liirii who rcileeriu'd iL Apart 
from 1 fen, we live with nature, and eonversa 
with thul'’ Loi^an's Si'rmoiis, vol. ii. ser 2; 
Jlluii's Si r 7 nnn^ ser. 1), \ul. i. ; Ralcs*s Rural 
Rhi'ntnophy ; JJrarster^s Recluse} Xitmnrrman 
on S,)ltfinle. 

R E E L A T I ON, the act of revealing or mak- 
ing a thing public that w’tss before unknown ; it 
is also Used for the discoveries made hv fh>d to 
liis prophets, nnd by them to the world; and 
more particnl.irly for tlie IsMiks of the Old and 
New 'rest.inieiits. A revolution i.s, in tlie first 
place, posM^/c. tio<l niuy, for imv thing we tyin 
eertiiiidv t'-ll, think projier to iiinke some Jisoo- 
verv !o liis crefilure.s vvhieb they knew not liefore. 
As he is u Heing of infinite |iower, wo may bo 
as,sured he cannot la* at a loss for means t4» commu- 
iiicato his will, nr^d that in such a manner as will 
sufTicii'iilly mark it his own. — 2. It is desirable. 
For, whatever the light of nature could do for 
p'mTi htdore reason w'tis dejiraved, it is evidimt 
dial it has done little for man since, 'rhouph 
n.ison lie necessary to examine Ihe authority 
of divine revelation, yef, in the present state, 
it U iuc.i]ialilc of giving us pnijier discovi’iies 
of God, the way of salvation, or of bringing 
us into u slate of eomimmion vvith God. It 
thcn‘fiin* fiilloWR. — 3. I’Katll is necessary. With- 
out it we cao ;ittain to no certain knowledge of 
G»h 1, of Christ, of the Holy Ghost, of jiardon, of 
jiistiiication, of sunctilieution, of happiness, of a 
futim’ stale of rewards and punishments. — 4. No 
revelatioh, as Mr. Brown observes, rclutivo to the 
redemption of niaiikit;^l, could answer its ro- 
R|icctivo ends, unless it were sufficieiilly marked 
I with inlfnal and external erUletues. That tl^« 

I Bible, hath internHl evidence, is evulent from tho 
j ide.ia it gives us of Gtal's jiorfections, of the law 
of nut are, of cedein[itiofi, ot the 4<taU' of man, 

As k> its external evidence, it is easily seen by 
tlie c.harRCl«rs of tlie men who cunipoaod^itt the 
uiinicJea wrought, its success, the fuUilincnt hi its 
predkiions, 4Stc.*-[Scc Sciupthik.^ISu Theooii^ 
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*fnr,v of n»vil;iH(jn are .iLfreeaMe to n'a^on. Tt im Arrfi Camphclt mwRrrrhifinni EIns an Divine 

trm-, tliere are mhih* thui^'^ a’H»vo the reaeli of Tfiinsr^ ; h'nh-'s Co irt.oftUv • 

reti!io!i ; ]ni( ft re\elatioii eoiifainiiie ‘^noh ihinijs U VI i K ine'iiis Oie return of injury fiir 
k* ni> eorUr as 1 .i> it i-. lit.t a^utiml i:i|ur\, or (lie inrliction of pain on initWlitT in eon- 

reason : tor it eve^v time; he reiiN'teil hieh eai*-' ‘s<‘<|iieu<*e «»! .lU iiipirv reeei\«‘i| troin him. f.nlher 
iitvt U' i‘\aey> eo.Moreheiuled, we nin^t lHM'o*ne than the Just etwls of reparation or punishment 

urilu'lievers .-it on-e M iihuost evor\ tlutej arouuil re‘|iiu,\ /i*fn“»f-:»T ihtVers inati riallv from rrst n(- 

ijs I iie lioetniu' t, the institutions, thi‘ threaten- i;»/ a/, wliii li rises in the niiiid imiiuvlialelv on 
the ]>r»*eepts, the promises, ot the I'lhle, arc*] l^niw itipireii; hut ferenii"/ is a <‘oo| mid delil>^« 
every u'.i\ re.is mahie. The matter, form, aud alt* w 'cki diiess, and js'<t1hm e\eetited vears alter 
^•\lul^it^)u ot iti m are eousouiiit with rea- the oth nee k oiven. I'n some it is eoiisiderej ns 

»'^ui, — (I. I’lif revel. Uion eoiitameil ni our Ihhie a jM*rv«*i'iou of auju'r it is suil, is a pas- 

H jM'rleetly m' hhh' It is an aild'-i'-- to the r*‘i .oon ;Ti\e!i to man for wise iiiid proper purposi'M,^ 
sofi. pid^Mient, and alleetioii', ivf nil n Tlu'TMd hut tt rrmjt i-. the eorrilotiou ot .looer®!-, nii- 
Teslaiiieiil abounds with the fiiie-t speeimens ol natural, .iiid theretoie oiiidil to he vini^n' ^-ed It 
hislorv, s'lhlimilv, .ml infereslino s.-enes ol l*ri»- |s v ,i!i|i* th.it the pro|n'r oh]^cf itf oN.'frr is 

viiiiil^e, ddio I lets ot till* New 'l‘e'»l in*c*ul are! viee; hut tlii* ohjcel iii eeiierd ol nrrn^i is man. 
n; loorled h\ nodoiihted e\ ideiiee. 1 1 . iin eni‘mn“< I 1 1 I raiisli'i s t lie h it ri‘d diie f o I he \ lee to t he man, 

Mild fneri Is The .‘(test Uioiis fo the eiil- e\ 'liiwhom it is not ili^e || is foihidden hv the 

i-teiiee of i 'hri MMil \ aft' num roll, Ifoio 1 ^ 0.1 ' '‘s- iipliires, mid is unU'eomin^ tin* i li imc'ler .and 
liUs, |’ol\«-irp, lii*,tiii Mirt.r, .m.l I'a | spnit ol if pe.na-liil follower of .te^ij^ ( dinst.*See 

liali^ w Iio w<’ro t *1 '.stMiis ; .Old h\ Tieifiis. ! A ' .ui 

Siiotoiiiiis, .'^eteims. IMinv, \e wli>* weiv he.i j I\ '.IM ! \ h, venerahle ; desi'jw injr awe imrl 
tholis --^1 ^ -e t • I I'l V *1' I ^ I'he O 'lll I resjM'i I |l is .1 title o( re^pl'^•l |.M\I u to eeelesi.is- 

f 5 Ills e.Mil lined 111 our * lu'li' ire </;';/>• /</* f;ef< ■/ ■ Is s T!ie nleu-tii' abroad ai*' i’aHed irnutitl 

Thi‘ m liter, t lie i.nu uT 1 n* « ‘O ' *, the |e* In u.om, i fithn'^; .lud pni»H‘Ks<''., i^e, revermul 

oil! e'l s, pre,rr\ iliou, 4.V' ,S.<‘ .i!! pi >\- fm- - j ^oiheis (n I ■n<r|.i nd^ h|sho])s are ri;dit rl•^e. 

I <.'0 1 ’.-iM ! \ I II > , ] It eve' ilioii 's mil n leil l.u I ri id, mill .ir< Iduslmps most rev'-roiid ; pnvale 

ffin'i tl ht ft, ti' It 1- ,i eoitiMi 'U oh;--. Hon I o ‘ i IrTir*. Mn*M. levireud 111 rr.iuee, lu jope iheie- 
II, lilt hitlierl-iit his 1 m eii eoni'o- d lolevv, an-l v»>hi 1 ion tlieir hidiops, an hhishops, .iiid ahhols, 
t hei -lore e nil I iiol ' i>'iie I ro II ' . m| w'loi- -ohe w< re all .dike, M.-r; / ttrnrKif, In S<’ot!.iiid, tho 
ii'ioleil. Iml ihi^uiodeof iroiim *■ vdle.piillv j eh^'jv indo idu I'h, ri t rtrutf i k\ noil i re/ 7 
h-'ld eo-i I I Miust t'le permis-i.iii "t sui, the m /'o# jeu./^.md flie oeneial assemlilv is, /// r#f////. 

I jUiiilie^ -if ! VoM-li'iiee. tiie rlieadlul evils md 'I'iie 1 >!s-et)lers, also, in I'.Mel-iiid h.ive the litln 
till -ene, of III mkiihl will’ll t To.l eoiii. I h i\i* pre- of reveiend; lliou'di some ol them sii|fpose I ho 
\entetl It iiin^^ he l.irllier observed, lli.if none teim implit-s too mneli to Ik* iri’i’n hi a nirrn 
deserve a revel, lU. m ; III d men Iiav e despi ,.*d ,md ereatiiri^ and lh.it •)!’ ( Jod only if iiuiv hi* Mind 
ahu-ed I'n eirl„ pm l.itioiis he; 5 ,i\<*| » Id* piopl.- with propriitv, “holy unci levnerid ir» lii.s name,” 
Tin •. I e' I I iti m. w-' h IV e re.' -.oil to h«he\e shdl' l*s e\i 1 

ih' mile kuo.vii to mnik'od Alre.idv it i-| ll''V!'l{r,\<'I’,aw’rulrei.'urd;.'maelf»fol>ei- 

sore elin r It •. irenuine I'l liienee. I n f h'* eoM re | *• mci* ; a siihmissm .md humhie deport iiient Sen 

‘jiei-, -•! [ le u irt ii, in file re<f|on-> of f he , I .o'.-n Nivn. lvKF*^'l^ V^'is 

south, I'le lli'k !»e.riiis to helvO'evu; Hid from | U It - SN I'SS, pislice, ludlliess. 'I'hn 

the |)ret|i 'lions It (’o.u nu^, we lie’ieveihe ’d'>ii Mis; //e-.., o/* ffor/ tla* absolute and essential 

*>uu of reviliii-m sliill shme md ilheiuii.ite lln* j iH-rlet ti.m ot lusnnture; K*»metimr*K it is iiul for 
w ho!i* i/Ioh.* --U Th‘’r//’«/ of rev»'I it MU whe li j Ills pisliec. d’lii* r/'T'/z/eo// o/’ t 7ir/v7 di’iiolfH 
hive alreiilv t lUeu j>iaee in th • wo'i-l 'i.i\« h:‘»*u I not oijlv In," absolute |M‘rfi eliou, hut is taken for 
a-itoiiis'im-j. lu |ir.»jMrtioii , is tin* IhhN h e-i 'M’eii ■ Ins pi’rfeet ohi dieiiee to tin* law, and sii fieri n er ( he 
known. 'iTls and s/irnees have l«*.*n ‘’ultiv lU-d 1 pi’inltv tfn reoi 111 our .stead 'The r/'if//.'eo»/v//esif 
p ■ ice and li'ieflv ji.ive been dilfu'-iel, < o il 'ind I i/f fh- Jmr ih.'it ohedieriee \vlii«-li the lew* rtv. 
HI ir d ohii’jr itioiis !i pu- been aff^'iided to Natioiiw j (pnres 'The /■/'f//^me,/;e"w nf futlh in the righte- 
tiivi’ I'.nc/rjed from r.monmee aud lnrh.iriiv, j oiisuesr, of t 'lirisl as ns-eived by faith Tlv H.iinU 
w'hole eomiiiuuitif-j liavt- l>ei ii in 'Mlly reforined, j h.ive .i threefold rinjliteou'-ni'ss I. 'I'lie ri^rliN'oiif*- 
lomitiir.il pr.u tiers .ih.phshefl. m-l wise Iavv« in ni*«n ol llii'ir jUTMuis, as iii t'lirist, hlH merit iK’iUjir 

H'ltiited It 1 spiritu.il effeets have hern wonder- j impiiled to them, jind tljev aeeepfp'd on the :i(U-ouMt 

till. . Kin^s .md peasants, eonqui’rors and [ihi- j lliereof, *3 t 'or v -31; I'hih. v * 37 ; T^, xlv. !31. — 
losopliers, tile vvisf ami t!ie ioriorinf, the ri<*h and ! ’i. 'The rffrliteouHnesK of tlwir |iriuei|>leH U inj; de- 
llie pii »r, Ii.ive l»een hroijirlit to I'le f^Hit of the rivisl ffoiii, ami fornied areopltn}: to, the riih' '/f 
ero-,s; ve.i, millions ha\<‘ h»*en enh^llteii#*d, im- rii'ht, i*H exix. 1 1 —'J. 'I'tie n::;hl<*oUHnehs of their 
[/roved, p'finned, and ni-ele h.appv by its in- lives ppMluenJ le/ the Kiinrtifvin'Z influern’e of flin 
Hu *iii'/ s. f ,«*( ,tnv one deny tins, and he mu/.t Ik* IJ<dv Spirit* wiflnmt which n<» mini hliall Henflie 
an lurdened, lonorant mfidcl indeed, fire, if w Lord, lli-h. xiii 11; H‘or. vi. M. See Impi ta- 


the truth, and must j/revail. See /)r. I^rhiiurtf 
of RtVfUition. “This work,” ^avs 
M r. Ilvlarui, “h.is had no answer, iirul I am iK*r- 
^^TTided it never will meet with a solid r4Mifuta- 
tion.” If.'ilyhurtnn ds^anist tkr Dri^ta ; Iceland' s 
Vi*' at of Dcmfiriil JfVrVrrs; Broirn'n Ottmprn- 
diurh of XainraJ and Revraled Rdigion ; Sfil~ 
dingjlcefs ^Origines Sacris, j>erha[>8 yiie of the 
. ableiit defijncijji of p*v(^ied relijiiin ever written. 
'Delam/s RevfhUi,n. exfiinin^d wifU C firul<fnr: 


Tiny, Ji arrm ati.)*:, Sv-m iieu rnns; Du.kin- 
hun^ii ItCtlri'N, let. 1*3; Wi'hvr*ipo.iTi'H E .iatj on 
hnpulvtl Jiighlroti^nras; Ifrrrn/n 'JVtrrmi and 
AftpfM>io; /)r. Oiera on Ju-ft/it-afton; li a/fh*9 
IVorlcji, p. .'i.Ti, vnl, iii, ort. f*d. ; Jrnkfi on Sub- 
mtJtttion fo the RighleotutnesH of (wod. 

RlTL, a iioi»*ri]ii act of reliiiion: an external 
cerrimonv. (Sw .CftnKMOsv,) Pot the riohta 
of the JpWH, nee Ltnoman^H Hebrew RHualt 
Spencer tie Heb, I Dtirell on the Vloraic In^ 
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alitxition; Bishop Law's Thfcry of IZcligion^ p. 

eel.; GodwyrCs Moses and Aaron; fid- 
wardens Survey of all Religions^ vol. i. ch. 9; 
Jennings's Jewish Antiquilies. 

RITUAL, a book directiiifr the orelcr and 
manner to Ik; observed in perlyrtning divine Ber> 
vice in a particular church, diixXse*, or tlie like. 

ROGKRKNES, BO called from John Rc^ens 
tljiiir chief leader. They appeared in New Eng- 
land al>out IG77. The pnncipal dUtingulHhing 
uMjet of iluH denomination waR, tliut worahip 
|>erfonrie<l the first day of the week was a 8;K*<des 
^ of idolatry which they ought to opiKwe. In coii- 
nequeitv of this, they used a variety of measures 
to di.sturK those who were assembled for public 
worship on the Lord's day. 

ROMAN “catholic CHURCH IN 
THE UNITED STAFES. The earliest 
Mi'ttleinent of Roman CutholicH in this country, 
apjieurs to have been iniVde in Maryland. In 
Ift.iC, a Jesuit accoin|)anied the eniigr^tils to this 
Bliite ; and fnirii that date* till the perKsl ol ihe 
revolution, the American C'athoii('s in Maryland 
and Virginia were constantly served by Jesuit 
iiiissioi lanes, BUccesHively sent fnnn England. — 
The Rev. l)r. John Carroll having l»ecn electiHi 
the fimt bishop, by the clergy, through a speciil 
indulgence granted them by the jkijk*, Ihus VI., 
a see was constituted, and the bishop elect con* 
necrated in England, August iri, 17!KI. He hud 
betiii chosen by twenty-four out of twenty-six 
priests iissernhleil for the puriioso. At lengtlif in 
ItilO, tlic increase of the Koinish ct^;niiivmion 
hud lioeoine so great in the United Stales, it was 

i ’udged Ik'hI at iloine to crtH^t the EpiHCO|iato of 
ialtirnore into a Metro|H>liUn or An'Iii-episco|Hd 
n*e, and to esUihlish four m^w Hulfragan Jioceses, 
viz. Boston, New Vork, Philadelphia, and Burds- 
town, Koutiieky. This was, accordingly, carried 
into elleet with great (xirrin and Kolemnity. Pre- 
vious to tlii.s peri(xl. New Orleans had U'en erect- 
eil into a bishopric; and m 1H*20, those, of RieJi- 
niond and C^diarleston were added. Adi thcKu 
receive thi-ir titU;s from the places where they are 
con»tituU*d, as in countnes coniieated with the 
Romish goveriimciit, or as is done in episcopal 
Kiigland. Singular, therefon', aa is the sound, 
Boston, the capital of the Puritans is ilcsigiiaU'd 
as an episi'onate subject to Rome, an event doubt- 
less regarded with triumph at her court. To tlie 
aluive Episcoiml sees, that of Ohio has tn'cn sul>- 
w'ljuently added, and is dciioiiiimled from Cin- 
cinnati, ilie priiu’ii^Mil town, where the bishop’s 
cathedral wa.s consecrated Decemlicr 17, llWG, — 
Mobili' haA also la^en created an episc.opatc by 
Pius VI II. the present ik>jk*. 

The diocese of Barustown possesses a Do- 
siinican convent, two nunneries, and thirty 
ciiurches. Nuniierit's are also coiine('.ted with 
most of ihe other dioceses. The population be- 
longiiig to the Roman Catholic chfirch in this 
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country Is estimated at haif a million. They 
have in the UniUxJ States an archbishop, who 
resides at Baltimore, and nine bishops. The 
sum of S'^4,000, ral.-ied in Euro|)i' Gy the “ Asso- 
ciation for the Pro{)agation of the Faith,'* wa* 
assigned in 11^28, U> the mi.^sions of America, to 
be appropriated more eH|)ecially to flie benefit of 
the great Valley of the West. They have jie- 
riiHlical publications at Charleston, (South <,'an> 
linu,) Hartford, and Boston. A convention of ihi. 
prelates met at Baltimore in October, anil 

nddrcsHcd a pastoral b'tler to the laity in ths 
United States. The principal motters of exhortu- 
tiofl arc, the necessity of greatly incn asiiig the 
nuinlwir of the priests; the iiin»orUnce of Ihe 
education of children ; iiilluenc.e through means 
of the press; intcTprcting the Script ure4 “ ac- 
cx3r<ling to the pnanimous consent of the church 
adherentv to the principles and government of the 
chundi; urgency of ellbrts Ui disseminate the 
true faith, &.<•.' (^ii the whole, the stute aiul 
pTos}x*cls of the Paj^al eJmreh in the IJj^itcd 
States are such, that pmtestaiitK tliv beginning to 
rcganl them in a very serious light. Sec Quar- 
lerly Register and Journal of the Aincrkan 
KducatUm Society ftr F^ebruarj/y IHIIO. — B, 

RO^' VRY, a bunch or string of U-ads on 
whicl . • Roiium Catholics count their prayers. 

RO jICRUlUANS, a name assumed by a 
sect III caltal of hcrmcticaJ philosophers, who 
arose, as it has laen saiil, or at Iriusl became tir'^t 
taken notice of, in Urrmany, in the iHginning 
of the fourteenth century. They Iwund tJiem- 
selves together by a soh‘mn seenl, which they all 
swore inviolably to preserve; and obliged tliem- 
selvos, at their admi.'^sion into the order, to a 
strict ol>sorvarice ot certain esbiMished rules. — 
They ])retended to know all sciences, and chiefly 
medicine; whereof they published themselves 
the restorers. 'F hey. pretended to lu* masters of 
abundance of im[H>rtanl secrets, and among 
others, that of the philosopher’s stone ; all wliicli 
they uiFirmed to have received by tradilhai from 
the ancient Egyptians, (Jhaidcuns, the Magi, and 
GymnosophisU. 'Fhey have Uvn distinguished 
by several names, accornmodati'd to the hcverul 
brandies of their doctrine. Because tliey pre- 
tend to protract the period of hninaii hit* tiy 
means of certain nostrums, and even to reston; 
youth, they were called Immortalcs; as tlicy pre- 
tended to know all things, they liave Is’cn calk'd 
Illuminati; and, lK*cause they have made no ap- 
pearance tor several years, uiiles.s llio sect of Illu- 
minated on the continent derives its origin from 
them, they have Is'en called tlie Inrisiblc Bro- 
thers. l^heir society is freviuently signed by the 
letters F. R. C. which some among them inter- 
pret Pi at res Boris Cocti; it being preU'iuletl that 
the matter of tlie philosopher’s stone is dew con- 
cocted, exalteil, At;. 

RUSSIAN CHURCH. SeeGaEKKCiiLBcH 


s. 


SABBATARIANS, Uioso who keep tlie 
aevonth day as the sabbath. They are to he 
found principally, if not wholly, among the Bap- 
tists. "Fhoy object to the reasoi^ which are gene- 
r.dly alleged for keeping the first day ; and ussi'rt, 
iU.U the change from the seventh to the first 
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was efli'cted by Constantine on his conversion 
to Christianity. The tlin'« following pru])iM:ii.ons 
contain a summary of their })riucimes |is Ui ll.ia 
article of the sabbath by wliich they stond dis- 
tinguished. 1. That God hath nniuin^'the ob- 
servation of the scveutli, or last (lay' of every 
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wwk, to be observed by mankind universally for 
the weekly sabbath. — That this connimiid of 
Gmd is pe^tually binding on man till time shall 
be no morlk^And, 3. 'I^al this wicnxl rest of 
the seventh-day sabbath is not (by divine a«- 
thoritv) chanrjed from the seventh and last to the 
first (fay oT the wwk, or that the Scrijiture doth 
no where re(|uire the observation of any other 
day of the week for the weekly sabbath, hut the 
seventh day only. They hold, in common with 
other ('Christians, the distin^rmshing doctrini’s of 
r*hristianity. There are two congn'izations ot 
the Saliliatariaiis m London; one amoi^ the 
^eiier.il Ba|>tists, meeting in Mill V'anf; the 
other among the particular H:ipti>sts, in I'rijijile- 
g.ite. There are, also, a few to Iv louiid in dif- 
|ei#Mt parts of the kingdom, and some, it is saiil, 
in America. A tract, in hnp|)or.t of this doctrine, 
was published by Mr. (Nirnthwaile, in 171(1. — 
See AJrans’s Skrtrli of the Drnomitifitton'i of 
/hr Christian World; and liooks under next 
article. 

SABBATARIANS IN TIIK UNITKO 

S rA'TF.S. The Snhlvitarians in (his count rv 
arc more geiicr.div known hy the name (ff So- 
rrnt/i-daij HapUoti, and dill'er fr<»m tho Hsjitists 
geiierallv in lui i‘esj>«'ci, hut in n*gard to the H.d)-a 
hutli, Ix'lieMiig that the si rentli, and not the 
da\ of the week, w the <lay which ought li» lx* 
religiously ohscrvctl. In KkiH, there were a few 
churches of this connexion in Kngluial. The 
first S.ihlKil.iriiin chun'Ii in America, W' us formed 
in New|K)rt, Rluxic Island, in Ili7l. 'riicy arc 
confined [irni<'i|ul[v to that state. A few years 
fiinci* they numiH’rcd nlanit l()(M) rommiiincaiits 
In the ITriiUvl States there arc about *,i()(H) iiu*m- 
Ivers nniUsI together in an annual cxinfenmce. 
Population 10, (KK). — B. 

SABBA'ril, in the Hebrew langu.ige, signi- 
fiea resh and is the mwcrith day ut the wtwK ; a 
day appointed for rrligioua dutu^, and a total 
('(’.ssation fnan work, in cornrnenioratiori ot (iud’h 
resting on the seventli day; and likewisi’ in me- 
luoriiil of the redemption of the lariielitcs from 
Egyptian lamdage. 

(’oneermng the time when the Subhath was 
first instituted, there iiave btvn difi'erent opinions. 
Some have maintained that the suetifiralioii of 
the seventh day incut ione<i in (umi. li. is only 
there -jmkeii of ji. -rps* irvi-^i <>r hy anticipatiori ; 
and is to Iv understood of the sahh ith afu*rwanls 
rnjoira^l in the wilderncH«; and that the Inshi- 
rian, writing after it. was instituted, there give's 
the rvaaoiL of its institution ; and this is supposed 
to be the ease, as it is never mentioned diinng 
tbc [rtitnarchal age. But against tins sentiment 
it iH urg<‘d, 1. That it cannot lie easily 8up|N>sed 
that thti inspired [leinnan would have mentioned 
the sani'titie^ition of the seventh dav among the 
jiriineval traiiHactioiia, if such oanctific^ition had 
not taken place until ^3.300 velars afterwards. — 
2. That coiiaulenng Adam was restored Ui favour 
through a Mediator, and a religioua f»rrvice in- 
otitut^, wliich man was required to obtiervi;, in 
testimony not only of his dependence on the 
Creator, hut also of Jiis faith and hojic in the 
promi.<M;, it seems reasonable that an institution 
so grand and solemn, and so necesniiry to the 
olWierv;^nce of tiiis service, should In' then exist' 
cnt.-^. That it is no proof aguinst^its existerKV 
necaitse* it is not mentinncil in the palriaadia) age, 
no more than it is against its existence from 
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Moses to (lie»eiid of Pnvid's reign, which waa 
near 441) years.— 4. That the Sahluith wasmen- 
tioiied ns h well-known solemnity Wore the pro- 
iiinlgation of the law, Exixl. xvi. i33. For the 
manner in whiidi the .Tows kept it, nnd the awful 
eonoequences of neghvtiiig it, we refer the render 
to the Old "Testament, Lev. xxvi. 31, 3.'>; Neh. 
xiii. Ifi, IH; .ler. xvii. tJl ; E/('k. xx. Hi, 17; 
Num. XV. :!3.3, 3d. 

lender the Ohnsttan dis]H'tisalion, the SnWtath 
is altered from the seventh to the first day of the 
W('(‘k. 'J'he arguments for the change an' Uiese ; 
I. As the seventh day was olna'rvcd bv the Jew- 
ish rlnireh in memory of the n'st of 45oil after 
the works of the ereation, and thefr deliverance 
from Pliaraoh's tyranny, so tlie first diiv of the 
week has nhrtii/s In'cii olim'rvecrhy the ( ‘lirihtiaii 
church in inemorv of Christ’s resurn'ction.— 
*2. Christ made re|XMil(*d visits ti> his dHidoli's on 
that day. — 3, It is I'alliui the Lord’s dnv, Rev. i. 
10 — f^On this day the n}N»stles wcrc'^issi'm- 
I hied, when the I (olv Chost came down so visibly 
j np4m them, to (jualifv them for the coiivcrshm of 
1 tlie wt>rUI. — r>. On lliis dav we find St. Paul 
' pre.ichiiig at 'Proas, when the discijdes came to 
break bread. — 'Pile directions the a|Mm(l('H give to 
the ('hrisUans idamly allude to their religjoiis 
I u^emhlu's on tlie first dav. — 7. Pliny Is'iirs wit- 
ness of lhi‘ first dav (»f the week Is'ing kept as a 
festival, III honour of the resurrectmn of (Omst ; 
anti lilt* primitive ('hnsti.ins kept it ni the most 
%(»lemii iiiaiiii(‘r. 

Th.'yte iirgiimenls, however, an' not satisfactory 
to some; and it nniHt he eontessi'd that tlu^rc is no 
law in till* New 'Peslameiil concerning the first 
(lav However, it inav he ohst'rveil, that it is not 
som^tch the preeiw time th.it is nmveraally bind- 
ing, as that one ila> out of seven is to lx* ri'giirded, 
“ As it IS impossible,” says Dr. J VklriJ^^N “cer- 
tainly to determine which is the M'venth day 
from the creation : and as, in conseqiieiaa* of the 
sjdicrieal form of the earth, nnd the absurdity of 
the }^diemc whi« h suiiposcs it one great plain, tho 
change of placa* viill riis'essarily ixTasion soiiio 
alteration in tiin time of the ta-giiiniiig and end- 
ing of iinv (lay in ijiiestion, it being alwnya atllio 
s.inie tune, Homcwiiere or other, Hiin-ri.sing and 
siiii-si'lling, noon and midnight, it Hirms very 
iiiireapkinahh* to lay Huc.h a stress U]Mm the parti- 
ciil >• d.iy as somi do. It seems ahiindiiiitly Hu/ft- 
rieor that tluTC lx* six days of latwnir and one 
of religious rest, wliicli fheru will Ik* ujam the 
( ‘liri^tiini and the Jewish scheme.” 

As the Kthlinth is of divine institution, so it Is 
to lie ke]»t holy inilo the JAird. Numerous have 
lieiM) the days np[Minit4-(l hy men for religious icr- 
vices; hut these nre not binding becauw id' hu- 
man institution. Not so tlio sablsith. ilonco 
the fotirih e/nnmandirient is uslnired in with a 
ix'culiar emphasis — ” itrmembor that thou keep 
holy tlie Wihath day.” 'Phis institution wwiae 
cu to ilti ends: I'nat God may lie worsliip|xx| ; 
man inalructed; nations IxTiefited ; and fauiilica 
devoted to the sorvicA; of (Jod. If looting an 
to i7s dwmthn. The abolition of it would 
uiireas4)n.ihk' ; uiiacrifitur.il, Kxod. xxxi. i3{ and 
every way diHadvantage.ou.s to the taxly, to aocicty, 
Ui tlie. Boul, and oven to the Sriite creation; U ta, 
however, awfully violated b^ vbiiting, ieailling, 
indolence, buynig anti aelling, working, worldly 
aiiniscinenrs, and travelling. “Look it to the 
alreoU,'’ aaya bishop Pofteua, “utv (in. Lord * 
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ihy, and sec whether they coi^rfy the idea of a 
day ^*f rent. iJo not our servantf? and our cattle 
seem to lie almost as fully occupied on that d^ 
as on any other ? And, ns if this was not a sum- 
cieiit irifrinoornent of tlieir riirhts, we contrive by 
needless entertainiiieiits at hoine, and needless 
journeys abroad, uUi« h are olleiHi?;y c/mtVc ami 
iticiinafhn nsrrvrd tor (his \erv day, to take Up 
all tlie little remainmjr part ot their leisure time. 
A sjd>lv!ith da\’s }«nirney wivs aiiiono the Jew.s a 
[)rov« rbial expreh*»ion Utr n very sliort one; amoiitr 
us it*ean have no sueli meaniiiir uflived to it. 
'riiat day seems to he eiuisnlereil hy tiM> man} as 
al't apart„J)y divine and liiiinan authority, for the 
purpose n'>l«»l lesV, hut ot its direct oppfjNim^ the 
lti''wur of trui'vlhn*^^ thus adilin*; one day more 
of lonneiit to tlfosj' 'ft'nerouh hut wretched aiii- 
inalrf vvlane services they hire; and who, Iwin^ 
Generally stnmed he\oM«l t heir sLreMi;th theotlier 
<lav.s t)f the WM‘k, have, ol all creaturi's under 
I'^ aveo, the ho-t and most eijnitahle claun*^to sus- 
|MMi -ion ol lalnnir on the seventh." * 

'I’liese are evil*, iTrtMlly to Ik* l.unented ; they 
are an in*,ult to (iod, an injury to our^'lves, and 
an avviid example to our si r\ aiits, our child*. m, 
■uul our friends. To sail* lifv (lus we should 
e*msii|i>r it, 1. A day of fcs/; not, indeed, to ex- 
*‘lud(' works of iiien’v and I'haritv, hut a ceh.satnm 
(rom .til lahour and caiv. — ^2. Asadav of rcaicm- 
^»M(/er',-ol vreation, pre'^i'rvatioii, re<|em|)ti<m. — 
'» As a day tif inafilal itni and piaycr, in whi**U 
've slionld ci.Itivate eoninmnion with Ctod, llevi 
I. 10. - - 1. Asa dav of piihin' icoisship^ x\. 
7j John x\. Ilk— T). Asa day of /ny. Is. Ivi. i? ; 
Vs. cwm. yi.— (i. As a day t)f prance, Vs. eXM. 
VJ, It — -7. As H day of u/i/e lookino 

forwanl to that hol\, lia|»[>y, and eternal saljlaitli, 
tint n'lnains for the peopl*’ ofCrotl. See <*!iand- 
!ti's txrn nii the SuhhafL; on 

flie Siiblutfh; l^'allds HolinC'is of 'Pnnea and 
Places; (hlun'fi aU' [)lco\ on the lord's Day; 
Kmuncotr s Si nnon and I)i<d, on the Sabhuth; 
Up. PorlriLs'it Sri. .ser Ik vol. i. ; U'a/t.s's St r. 
her. 07. vol. 1 .; S. I*alnu7\s ApoUy'y fur the 
Chrusfian Sahh,i/h; Kennunft an the Oblations 
of Cain and Alul, ]t ISJ, 1S,"». 

SARI’LLIANS, a sect in the third century 
tlvit t'lnhraced t!ie opinions of SalH?llius, u piiiK>- 
aojiher of Kijvpt, who openly taii^lit that tlicre 
isitul one (htsoii in the (h>dheaii. 

The Salwllians maintained that the Word and 
the Holy Sjiint are only virtues, emanations, or 
fuiH'tions of tilt* Peity ; ami held that he who is 
ill heaven is the Valhcr i>f all things; that he div 
sceiidcd into the Vir-rin, Is’came a cliild, and was 
b(.>rii of her as a Si>n ; mid th it, having uccoiu- 
iilishtxl iho mystery of our salv;jtittn, he dhlused 
tiiniself on tJie ajHistles in tomrues of fire, and 
WHS then deiioinuiated the [July (ihost. This 
they explaimsl hv rcseml>hii*T tuxi to the bUn; 
the illuminated virtue or tpi.ility of which was 
tlie Word, and its warinino v irtvie tlie Holy Spirit. 
The WonI, they taught, was darUxl, like a di- 
vine ray, to nccomplisTi the wivrk of reileuipliun j 
and that, Ikmu^ ru-ascendtxl to heaven, the intlu- 
«Mu*es of the Father wer*^ coinmunica(<*d after a 
like inauiier to the n{»sUes. 

SACHVllORI, uajlenoini nation in the fourth 
century, so calhxl, ImDuuse they always went 
clothol in sackcloth, tX^ alfecteJ ii grt^t deal of 
uuMtoritv and iwnanc«, 

SACRAM^NT ia derived from the Latin 
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word sacramentum, which signihes an oath, par- 
ticularly the oath taken hy soldiers to be true 
to their country and general — Tho word was 
ailopted hy the writers of the Latnr church, to 
denote tho.se ordin.'inces of religion hy which 
Christians came under an ohIigationoJ'oIxNlioncc 
to C rod, and which obligation, tliev siijiriosi'd, was 
equally sacred with tlmt of an oath. (See Vow.J 
Of hacrarnents, in this wiise i>f the word, Pro- 
testant ehurehes admit of hut two; and it is not 
easy to conceive how' a grc.iter nurnher can be 
made out from Scripture, it tlie (hdlnition of a 
sacrament la* 10*41 wluch is given h\ the chun'h 
of FAglaml. Hy that church, tlie iMe.imng of 
the word Kicrament is (lerlareil to Ih’ “an outward 
and visilde hign of an inward and s[»intuid grace 
given unto Us, ordained h\ t'lin-t himself, ^s a 
means whereby we receivi* the sriuie, and a pledge 
to as.sure us thereof." — Aceording lo this d< fnii- 
ti( n, baptism and the Lonl's Supper are certainly 
sarrainents, for eaeh consists of an outvvanl ami 
visible sign of vvh.it is |,i lir\(<l ti) Iw an invviyd 
ami spiritual grace ; both w'ere ordained by f.'hrist 
himtadf, and in the nx-eptioii of r.ieh dis's the 
Christian Holemnlv devote liiiiiself to the S4'rvire 
of his Divine Master. [See ijAC i iv.r, ami 1 .ohd’h 
• iS* 'Phe llom.imsts, ImwrviT, add h> tluH 

numl^er ' • flrviahon, penann'y ta/rcinc unction^ 

ordinah' and ttiun laa^c, hoUliiig in all seven 
isjicr.uneiits [See I’n'Tin | ?sumeroiis, liow- 
ever, as the wacnirueiils of the Ktniiish church are, 
a sect of ‘ 'hnstiaiis sprung up lii I'liglaml, early 
ill the Iasi century, who increased llu-ir nuniUr. 
'The rounder of thi.s sect was a Dr. Deaeon. 
Aeconliiig to these men, every n/c, and every 
phrase^ in the Iniok called the Aposfohcal Con.cti- 
lulion^t, were eertaiidv in usi* among the insistleii 
themselves. Still, ht)\ve\er, tliev make a distinc- 
tn)n between the greater and tin* les.si*!* sacra- 
ments. The greater paerainents are ordy two, 
h}i]>tism ami the Lord's Siijqier. The lesser urn 
no fewer than ten, viz. live belonging to bajilism, 
cron-ism, anutntitt;x inf the irhifr p^arment^ 
a taste of milk and. lonuy^ ami anointing ititU 
christii or innlmcnt. ’^I'he *)lher five an*, the sign 
of the cross^ imfwsitiun of hiinds^ uncliun nf the 
.'ficA, holy ordii.s', am) mah imoiiy. ^I'liis sect, 
however, if not extingiii.she'd, m sup|K>sed to Ijo 
iu Its last wane. Its founder published, in 1718, 
his full, true, iiml eompreliensive view of (.Chris- 
tianity, in two cotechisriKs, octavo. 

SACRAMENTARIAXS, a general name 
given for all such us have hold erroneous opinions 
rcsjH’Cting the Lord’s SiipjK'r. 'I'lie term is chiefly 
applied among Catholics, by way of reproach to 
the Lutherans, Calvinists, and other Protestants. 

SACRlFlCyE, an oflering made to Cml on an 
altar, by iiienns of a regular minister ; as an ac- 
knowledgment of his pv)wer, an(l a payment of 
homage. Sacriliees (though the term is some- 
times used to comprehend all the oirerings made 
to God, or in any way devoted U> his borvice and 
honour^ dilb'r fnun mere oblulioiis in this, that in 
a s.*icrihco there is a real destruction or change 
of the thing olfered ; whorv?as an oblation io only 
a simple offering or gift, without any such change ■ 
at all : thus, all sorts of tithes, ami first fruitSi 
and w-hatever of iiumi’s worldly Huhbtaiiee is coii- 
secratixi to God I'or the siqqiort of h^s wiorship 
and the maintenance of hts ministers, are ofler- 
ing^ OT oblarions ; ami these, uiuler the Jewish 
law, wen either of living creaiurca,*' or other 
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tbinfg; but sacrificv8, in the more p^uliar nonso | S 9,] that “fiaarituvtJ w«‘rt» Kxikcd upon 
of tne term, were t*»lher w'^liolly or in part con- j anti that tin* *;t'iUTal ojanion was, that ^iHsi^ould 
hv tire. Tliev have, by tiiNines, lvH'‘nlha\r the wiim* ellect with (ifsi us with man; 
di\TLltH,l imo'bltHuiv iiiiti unhlcsxly. tiUuHiv «tteri-| woidil apj^'nse wrath, ront'iliiite faxnur with the 
ficeswert', made tif livinjT erealures ; unhiocxlv, \xt heitv, ami testily the {inihtiide and atlivlion of 
th« f^ujt^^ot lln» earth. They have alsii Wen the saerifieer ; and lliut tmin tlim principle pro- 
diridt'd into r.r/>|ti/ery, jm/Wr<i/t*ry, and rne/ia- errded expii^orv, pnvattirv, nn<l euclmritiitiral 
r&lical. The first kind wt're olVered to obtain j otVerin!;s. 'J'his is all that is nretendeti froiii'nn* 
'if Gmi the hiriTivenesri ot sins; the second, tojtnral lijjht to roiinlt'iiiiiiec lliis practice. JtuL 
OTociin? some la\our; and the third, to express how well h<M‘\er lhi*companM>n may be thonf[ht 
shaiiktiilne^^s tor lax ours alre:i(l> reccixetl. Un- to bold ln'lxvcen sacnlices and j^dts, vet the opi* 
jfT one or other oi these he.ids nwv all Kaenlices nion that s.ierdiees would prexad xvilli OtsT must 
b* arranged, though xxe arc tidil that the Kjrv|>- proceed fnMii an olvservation that ;^dis had pre- 
ians hail six hiiihlreil and si.xtx six dftferiait xaiicti xxilh men ; an olwcrx alum this xxdlieh t uTn 
finds; a iiuiii!)it Mirpas>mir all credibility. Va- and Alad had liltle 4tpp4trtiimt v of tflakiiijr. And 
fious haxc been the ojamoMs of the Icaincd coii-i if the coats of skin winch God dirirted Atlam to 
ffe^niiiij the oii;T|m uf s.u iiliecs. Sona* suppoNfj make were the reni.nns of Kiciftiees, sure Adam 
'that ihev hid ili4 ir on'.Mii in. sn|KTstituni, and j could not saeiitice troni this iil»serx alum, when 
were inereU llie inxentums of men ; olher'^, that j there xx'cre no sul’H’Cls in the xx-orlil upon xvhieli 
they oriiXin.itcd in tin- n.itnr.d sentiments of the < he eotild make lliefe obsm vatioiiH " [ lxenni<'Olf s 
human licart ; othcis nna^inc that ( «otl, in ordiT j sceonlt l>iMscrt. on the ( illcnnos ot t 'ifiii and 
U> prexenf their biiiii; olli rfd to idids, in(r>Hlueedj Ahel. p 901, Ac J 

tTieni into hi> scrxiee, iIioiimIi |h' ditl not approxej lUil the jjraiiil objeilion to the dixine oriirin of 
of them as oo.i.l m ijn 'ii'.olxes, or as pr<»p«*r riles sjcritu'es is di xvii liom iht' Scriptures llu'in- 
ot worship, “lint (hat ammii hacriliech,” sax s ^ selxcs, particulai Iv the lulloxxmo, |.)cr. xn. 99, 
a Icanieil aiithtn. ‘‘u«ro not insiituli'tl bx man, 9d:j “ 1 spuK*' imt to x o\ii lal Iuts, noi eoiiunand- 
Bi'cms exlroiiu In liom the «eKiio\vle»l;j!^rii cd tluMii, iil the ti.iic ih.it I bioiii/hl llicin out of 

uttirtj' j/./v ol Ha pi. a lice, liom tla* NX4m<leriul F|;\ pt, eoneinnina the matb is ol lainil -ollennus 
m >> ol (hr 111 . iioar III \x Inch the vvliidi' xvorM orsaciilices; liutonK (Iiisncix ( Inna ctm imandcd 


olli'itwl thrsr sa’iiiees; and (ruin (he I them, s.ivmy, f nn/ i ui' t . tunl t irtli Iw ifoiir 

xvlil' h xvis iM'i^t inlU siljijxi-s’d to Ih* cilirted by j (rW, and f/i .>/»n// hr nnj fn njtir," Tile iliectlioUH 
them: |ixvri(4T above rrliirrdlo an oimts lor this p!issa;»e 


"Now lorn. in rr.i ,om, i m n anamo llu» moM 
streiMliais opjtoiu'nls ol l!a' di\ me 111 .(itiltions, is 
allowed to he iia .ipaiile nt poiutmo <nu flu. U'ast 
n.itui.il litiiess 4)1 <'4)ii;rrm(x bctxxcni biiNNl and 
at4)ni"nciil ; biiNXiao killm<i *•! ( mhI’s er4Mturcs 
and (he m-i ixui ' .i p-inlon hir the xiol.itum ol 
(hwl s l.lws This 4 (Ml 'npa-ia’i* of s.i4*nfieeH, 

when firopi rl i'(i"i*4'd, w.is the nix.iii.iliii' opinion 
of (hr hc.it !i< O', hot tail t!a‘ whole of (ladr opinion 
in this m.itti I : an tiirx laul .ilso a tradilumarx 
belief .inaniii th hi, th.il tla se :ii*im.ii ‘•.lentin's 
were not miix 4'Ma.if jdhh but xiearioun coMiiimta- 
tanis, and snbstiS ot4><! s.iti- i.a t ams ; and tlie\ 
ca11e4l (ia .ihiiiial-. .o olli'O’d [their J the 

rjiissoin ol tia .r sun's. 

" Hot il'tlv.''4' iioi|iiiH .ir4- so ri nuite from, nav, 
so C4mtr.ir\ t«), anx iiHs4mtii.it n.iiiire tcm'lies, 
fhev C4m!cssr4ll\ .ir4-, Imxv imiim- the xxlude workl 
to pr.a’tisr il>4' ri (' 1 lonndnl n^sm them? Ills 
certain th.il tla* xmscsI I le.illjeMs, I *x tliafforas, _ 
I'lafo, I’oriihsf), and 4>(h4'rs, sii:^!iird the rcliium ' 
of sui h sarril.ei ,, iiiid woiahrnl how nn iiiKtitu-i 
tion HI 4 hsm. 1 l ( a-. It .ip,) 4 MU d to llinn,) aij<l so hii; j 
yvilh .ibsinditv, eoxd 1 dilfua* i‘s4'lf (tirou^h the 
W4>rld.“-An .idxix ale lor the suiruncia'v of rcaHtri 
[TirufaUl hU|m-,*si*s llu' alisiirdity prexailiyj bydi’- 
jyrn'e : aial (he priesls who sliared xvitli flu'ir 
jTodn, .iiiil n -a rxifl ila ir Ix-st bits liir llmiiisidx'ep, 
had the ciiiet li oid in tins iT,uiifoI Hti|M’rH(itioii. 
But It max v eil W asked who were the priests in 
the days of ( ‘.on aial Abel I < )r, xvbat ^aiii e^mld 
this KUimfstilion be to them, xvhen tlie one ^ave 
away his fruits, ami Hw other his .iniri):il sacri- 
fice, without Im’uijj at hla-rtx to taste the least juirt 
of it? And it is W4»rth n maikiriir, that what this 
author wittily imIIs the hrd hiU, and amirooriatcs 
lothc pricstB, iy>|jears to haxe lircn tlie sKiil of 
the burnt-offering among the jewij, and the akin 
and ft^l among the IleatlieiiH.” 

Dr. Saucer obatTves Log. Hpb, lib, iU, 


fp. ir>^ anil 9(V'j In rrlemng to tin* tr.)nH.ieli4in 
•at Nhir.'ih, [I'ImmI w 9.1, 9(>, jut winch lime t ioil 
, spali4* iiothiiig e4m4*( imng siieriliees; it ccitaiiily 
; 4Miinot k4 inliMidcil to 4*oiilnidic( the whole liook 
td L.|i‘\ iiu’UK, wim li Is lull 4)t siudi apiMmitimmlH 
j AiuHIut liiirm-il iiulhor, t4i iieeoiint tor ilie iiIkivc, 

' aiul 4>th<*r sifiii! ir pessMgrs. 4iiK4‘rn‘s, “ 'J’lu* Ji^wa 
' w'er<*4hl|ocnl in |M‘rlormin!M he' external scrxi»'esof 
1 ri'ligiofi; Hudl'ering pr i'y4>rs, inei*ns4', .H.icn/iees, oh- 
ii:UionH; but tlu'se praxers \x4Tf not otbTcd with 
I f.iitli, aiiiitib irobl.ilunis xv4'rem.t4l('mor«'lrt‘(pient- 
; lx ti? their l4j4j]H titan to the ( 44id of their latherH. 
j The I h-bri’w uliom exeludr.s willi a triTieral uegii- 
I tixe, III 11 ('ompar.ilive sr^ni-j oiii* ol' two oh)4rtM 
j 4)p|)r>M4‘d t4ior)e anotln r. thus • ‘ I will have fiierey, 
icul iu>l s,u-ri/ir4',’ [llose.i vi bj ‘ T'or I spake 
I tufi t«i your lalluTs, nui cominaiidi'd them, con- 
,c.<T:ang Imrnl-olb rnios or sarn/ii'i-s ; hul this 
thing I c(Mi>m mded tin m, .s.iying, Oftry rny 
rnirr'" jl.oxvth in iHiii.iii Ixm'. 99, 9t.J 'l‘ho 
iiigcnioiiH Dr. Dmlilndm- rrmarltH, thal,iiccord- 
uip to the jjcimis ol the I h bn xv languagi*, on« 
thing H4*cms b) bi- f4irbi4l4l4'n. and another cinn- 
niwndiMi, will n tin- iru amng only is, that ihi' bitter 
I is gem rdlx to Is* piehTTc-il bi tlii' toriiii'r. 'riiti 
ti'.xt liebire u*> is u rerniMkiibie instaiict' of (his; 
ns likexviwe .had ii. l!i; Matt. vi. It), 9(t; John 
VI. 97; Luke xii. 1, h; and < 'd in. 9. And it 
IS evulefft that Gen xlv. H; K.xoil. xvi. H; John 
V. 30; vii. 10 and nuiny cdlier |«is.sHfM-s, are to Ihi 
exiHMindcd in the Kaine tomparatix4' nense. | I’a- 
raph. on the New T<‘st., sci t. .'iTJ • So Unit tlie 
! wholi; iiii|y he reHoIxi‘4l into the apt^plhegm of the 
I wise man, [Frov. xxu3:) “ r<i ‘lo Jiistu'x; ami 
j ju'Ignienl 18 inorii ar4-epl}ihle to ttie l^ord than 
, bjicnfice.’* Sec hrnnuoH^ alsixi* rel'i’fied to; 
I Edwartys llwtfny of Jfrdempfimi, p, 70, TWte ; 
i iJu.tr am de Sarriji^'iut ; WnTburtor^h LHv. 

I b, 9. c. 9; /JAhaj} Law'ii Theory of Hel. p. 50 td 
i54; JenningM'a Jewish. Anliip voL i. p. 90, 98; 



SAMARITANS 
PUuTy*s Majiners of the IsraelKt^^ part iv. ch. 4 ; 
APK^-crn on the I'ypes. 

SA( tin* frim« of nrof.mirig sacrecl 

tliingM, or thingH (l(‘vott*<I to (iod. The aricii*nt 
rliiirrli (lisUiiguishrd sovonil sortn of sacrileg**. 
'riu; lirHt Wii.s tho diverting tilings afipropriaUxl 
to Huored [)nr|<oK<‘H ti> other uses. — t? Rohluiig the 
gmveM, or didaeini^ and K|Kuling the nionuineiitH 
of tlje tleail — ‘A. 'J iioKc* were eoiisid«‘red as saeri- 
legioUH jierMonH who deliver«’d np their Bihlesatid 
the Ka/;red ntensilH of the chureli to the Ihiguiih, 
in the (hue of the Dux’h'hi.iii |K‘rs('eution. — 
4„l*rof!ining the HaerainentH, rhurehes, altar'*-, 
Su\ — 5. IVIolestnig or hindering a ehTgvinan in 
the i)erforinafi(‘e of Ins olViee. — t). I)e|irivnig li.eii 
of the ime of thj^ Seriptures or the haennneiits, 
p.irtienlarlv theeufi in the eueharist. 'fhe lloiiiish 
e.iHiiist.s iiehriowledge all llies<* hut the hist. 

SA I>1 >lJt *I')I'^S, a fiinioii;) sect niiHiiig the 
Jews ; HO called, it is from their fouiu|er Sa- 
doc. It*n«'gaii in the tiiiw of AntigoruJH, ofiSoeho, 
proHident «)f tiu' Sanhedrim at JeriiMdem, and 
teacher of tile law in the principal ih^imty nehool 
of that eitv. AntigonuH having often, in his lec 
turcH, inculeated to Ihh seladars that they ought 
not to nerve (rod in a wwile manner, hnt only 
out of filial Io\«' and fear, two of liih seholar'*, Sa- 
doc. and l^iithiis, tlu'iiee inferred tli.it tfiere wijre 
no rew'unis at all utter tliiH liU- ; and, tluTefore, 
depurating from the M'hool of their master, they 
thought tla're was n(» n*surn’ction nor future 
aliile, neither angef nor spint, Matt. mi. MA; Acts* 
xxiii. H, 'I'liey seem to agnr grealiv wWi the 
Kpiciireans; ililTenng however in thi', th.it though 
they denied a futun* stati', set they allowed tlie 
jK»wer of CokI to create the world ; wla h-as the 
lollowers of Kpicnrns denied it. If i.s .said olso, 
they rejected the Bihle, except the reiitateueh ; 
denied predestination; and t.uiglit, that (iod had 
made man ahsolule master of all Ins actions, with- 
out assistance to giKni, or restraint from evil. 

SAlN'i’, a ja'rson eminent for goilliness. 'fhe 
word IS generally applied bv iis to the apoit[('H 
and other holy |aTs«mH mentionc<l in the Scrip- 
tures: hut the Uomuiiists make lt^ application 
much more exteiisive; as, according to them, all 
who are eanoni/.i'd are made Siiints of a Ingii de- 
gree. See ( ’anon’I/ation. 

SALVATION means thesiifelv oi pn'Hcrvn- 
tioii of any thing that ha^^ lu'eii or is in danger; but 
it is more particnfariy used by us to denote our de- 
liverance from sinaml hell.aiul tlielirial enjoyment 
of Goil in a future htafe, tbroiigh the mediation of 
Jesus Christ. S»*e articles Atonkmf.n r, Tnoei- 

TIATIOV, Uki'ONCIMATION, R KlU.Ml’TION, aild 

SaNI Tiric V TMIN. 

SAMARITANS, an ancient aei't among the 
Jews, whom* orimn was in the time of king Reho- 
iKMiin, under whose reign the jH'opfe of Israel 
were divided into two distinct kingdoin.s that of 
Judah and that of Israel. The capital of the 
kingdom of Israel was Samaria, whence the 
Israelites tiHvk the niiinc of Samaritans. Shtil- 
inaneser, king of Assyria, having U'sicgi'd and 
taken Saiimna, carried aw'uy all tlie ^aviple caj»- 
livt's into the nmiotest parts of his dominions, and 
iilted their place with Rabylonians, CutluMins, and 
other idolaters. Thest', linding that they v^ere 
exposed to wilij^Jb^ts, dt^sinnl that an Isnielitish 
priest might MbI among them to instruct them 
in the ancient il^on and customs uf the land 
they inhalfited. 'Tnia being granted theiii| they 


SAMARITAN 

were delivered from the olague of wild beastir, 
and emhniced the law of Moses, with which they 
mixed a great part of llieir Hiic4;{)f idolatry'. 
lIjMiii the return of the Jews from the Hahylciiisb 
captivilv, it appears that they hud entirely qufeleJ 
the worship of their idols. But though tiey 
were unitrtl in religion, they were not so iii 
uflection with the Jews; for they employed ra- 
rioMs cahmmios and stnitngenis to hinder thrii 
rehiiilding the tem[)le uf JeniHuleiii ; and vvlrn 
they coultl not prevail, they creeti d a temple m 
Mount ( rerizim, in opjiosition to that of JeriiA- 
lem. /See 2 Kiiign XV li.; Ezra iv. v. \i ] Tie 
Samaritans at present are few in number, hi* 
pretend to gn'at strictness in tlieir uliservatioii o' 
the law of Slow’s. They are said to Ik- scattered; 
some at Darnam-iis, some at Guza, and w.)inc^(U 
Gr:ind Cairo, in Kgvpt. 

SAMAliri’AN rKNTATFAirH, the coU 
lection of the five Uxiks of Moses, writti'ii in Sa- 
maritan or IMimniciaii cliaraetrrs; iintl, according 
to some, the ancient Tlibrrw char.icti rs W'liicA 
w<*re in use In-fore the ca[>tivity of Babylon, 
'riiis Pentateuch was unknown in ruri)| e till 
the seventeenth eenturv, though ipiofid by Ku- 
si biiis, Jen ne, Ac. Arcbbi.thop IJ slier was tho 
ftrsf, or a! ■'it among the first, who priKured it 
out of the . ast, to the luinila r of five or six ct>- 
|>ies. riivn> della Valle piiichuM-tl a very neat 
copy (it I^amnw'UH, in Ifilb, for j\l. de San.'-i, then 
uinbassiuK'r uf France at t *on^tantiiio| le, and 
afterwards bi.dio|) of St. Male. I’his book wna 
presi'iited to the Fathers ot the Oralmy of St. 
lloiiore, where peiiia]*8 it is still preserved; and 
from wineh father IMoniins, in 1(>32, printed tho 
first Samaritan I'entatench, which stands in Lo 
J:i\’s Folygh>t, huf more correctly in Walton’s, 
from three Saiiiaritun manuseripts, which be- 
longed to Usiu r. '1 he generality o( divines hold, 
that the Samaritan rciit.iteiu*h, and that of tho 
Jews, are one an»l the same work, written in the 
s.nme language, only in iliirerent eharactiTs ; and 
that till’ diflcTeiice hetw'eeii the two texts is owing 
fotheinadvi rtriiey and inacrurary of truiifierilaTs, 
or to the afVectation uf the Sniiuirilans, hy inter- 
jM)latiiig what nrght jiroinote their irilerests and 
pieteiisions; that the two copies were originally 
the very same, aiul that the additions were uftl'r- 
W'lmlii inserlecl. And in this nsiartthe Peritu- 
leueh of the Jew’S must lie allowed the preference 
to that of the Sanianfaiis; whereas otfiers prefer 
iheSaniarilaii.asanoriginal, preserved inthe sumo 
ehanicter and the same eonditiun in whit )i Mosi'S 
left it. The variations, nddilioiis, aiui trunsjiosi- 
tions which are found in the Sainantnn I'cnta- 
teuch, are carefully collected by Hottingrr, and 
may lie seen on eonfnmting the two texts in tho 
last volume of the English roKgltit, or hy^'insjiecU 
ing Kennieotl’e edition of the Hebrew Bible, 
where the varioua reatlings on* inserted. Some 
of these inter jiolatioiis serve to illustrate the text: 
others are a kind of pamj^hrase, expressing at 
length what was only hinted at in the nrigi rial ; 
luid others, iigaiii, siich as favour tlieir preten- 
sions agaiiiKt the Jews : namely, the putting Go- 
riziin for Elml. BesuU's the Fi'nlaU uch in l^hce- 
nieian cliaracters. then' is another in the language 
which was spoken at the time tliat Manaaseh, 
first high pneat of the temple of Gerizim; and 
son-in-law of< Sanhallat, governor of Samaria, 
under the kin^f Persia, took shelter anx>Bg,the 
Samaritans. The language of tbia bat is a 
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ton* ot ChaWcc, Syriac, and Phoptiinan. It Is 
caiU'd the Samnrilan vcreion, oxwuted in favour 
of tho8»w}ui(d^ not undrnitand pure Hebrew; 
and is a literal translation, enprcvs-sing the text 
vfrord for word. 

SANCT4PIOATION, that work* of Go«l’a 
grace hv wliich we are renewed after the image 
of G«)fl, set a|5arl for his service, afid enabled to 
die unto sin and live unto righteousneKS. It must 
lie cJirefnlly considered in a twotidd light. I. As 
^ inestimrthle f>rivilegc granU'd ua from God, 

1 Thess. V. S3. — And, 2. As an all'Comprehensive 
duty requin*d of us by his holy word, 1 Theiw. iv. 

S. ft is distinguished from justification thus: 
Justification changeth our slut*’ in law before (mhI 
ns Juil^e; sanctification changeth our heart and 
life Before him as our Father. Juslifieation pre- 
cedes, and sanctification follows, ^as the fruit and 
evidemv of it. 'Fhe aiiretv-righteoiisneas of Ghrist 
imputed is our justifying righti*ousness; hut the 
grace of God irnplanteil is the matter of our sarie- 
tifhration. Justifie^tion is an act done at once; 
sanctification is a work which is gradual. Justi- 
fication removes the guilt of sin ; sunctificalion the 
|)Ower of lU Justification delivers us from the 
avenging wr.it li of Gtsl; sanctification conforms 
us to his image. Yet juslificiititm and saiictifica- ' 
tion arc inscjMirablv cjinnccU^d in the promise of I 
God, lloin. viii. to 30; in the covenant <if | 
gracc^ ffeh. viil. 10; in tlie dtK’trincs and pro- 
rni.sos of the Gosjh’ 1, Acts v. 31; an<l in tlie e\- 
pencncc of all true believers, 1 < 'or. \i. 11. Sanc- 
tification is, I. A dirmc work, and not to Ih‘ 
liegun or carried on by thejiowei of man, 'ril. hi. 
f). — ‘3, A Pro'^rf^sirc work, an<l not |a‘rfected at 
once, f’rov. iv. |H. — 3. An inirrnal work, not 
CAmsihling in external pr<ifoesi<»n or hare morality, 
IVil. li. t). — 1 A neresaanj work; necessary as 
to the CMdem-e of our state, the honour of*/»ur 
characters, the usefulness of our lives, the happi- 
ness of our minds, and the inteni.i! enjoyment 
of (.bid’s presence in a future world, .lohn iii. 3; 
Tlob xii. 11. Sanctification eviileiires itsi'lf hv, 
]. A hi»tv reverence, Neh. v. 15. — *2. h.ariie.sf re- 
gard, Lain. in. il.— .3. Patient submission, P.sjil. 
xxxix. ft. Hence Ahp. Tlslier s;iid of it, “Saiic- 
tific.ition .IS nothing less than for a man to In* 
hroughl to an entire resignation of his will to the 
will of ( nxl, and to live in the otrering up of his 
«ouI contiriuallv in the flanif*a of love, and as a 
whole hurnt-ofreniig to Chnst.” — 4, Inm^sing 
hatred ti» sin, Psal. cxix. 133.— 5. romniunion 
with (bid, Isa, xwi.-H.— (■>. Oelight in his word 
and ordiii.iiv'cs, Psal. xxvni. 4. — 7. ITuinility, Job 
xlii. 5, fi.— S. Prayer, Psal. cix. 4.— ft. Holy con- 
fidence, pH. xxvii. 1. — 10. Praise, F’sal. ciiu 1. — 
1 1. (J niform oliedicnce, .fohn xv. W. See Marxhall 
on Sunr'iifirafwn ; Dr. (hc^n nn the Uohj ; 

Wxlni lib. iii. c. 1‘2; Brown? » .Va/. 

and lirr. p. 447 ; Jfaweu^e Sernums, 

aer. 11, 1*2, 13; ^ougaPs Work*, See articlea 
Hoi.inks'^ Woxks. 

SANG riONS, Divine, are thoac acta or law* 
of the Supreme Being which render any thing 
oWigatorv. See Law. 

SANDEMANIANS, a aect that originateil 
in Scotland about the year 1738; where it ia, at 
thiH time., diattnguUhed by the name of Glaaaitea, 
ader tU founder, Mr. John Glaaa, who wiw a 
miiiiater of the eatabliahe<] church»in that king- 
dom ; huUbeing charged with a design of aubver^ 
tug the national covenant, and aapping the 
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SANDEMANIAKS ' • 
fliundation of all s^fionnl estaW’whmeiiln by noaSiw 
taining that the kingdom of Christ is not 
livir/t/, was expt'IUsl from the synoil by the cborch 
of Scotland, His Hetitimciils ar*' fully explained 
in a tract, piihlislu'il at that lime, ciititl«'<l, “The 
Testimony of the King ol ISIurlyrs,” and pro* 
«ervt»<J in the fiast voIuiim* of his works. In eoft- 
sequence of Mr. Glass’s expulsion, his auheronte 
fonninl lh«*inselve» into clum•ht*^ conforiuuhle, in 
their institution and discipliiu*, to whnt they^p* 
pn‘hen<letl to be the ulan of the first churchea 
recAirded in the New 'IVstaincnt. Soon iiftro the 
year 1755, Mr. Rulwrt SnndiMunii, an elder in 
one of these churches in Simtlaiul, puyiahetl n 
sories of lelliTs addri'ssed to Mr. Hirvev, ocf»- 
sioiied by his Therori and Aspasio, in which ho 
endeavours to show that Aw nit ion ol faith ia 
conlnidictory to the Scripture account of it, and 
ctmld only serve to lead mm, profesw'dly holding 
the doc'trines ralli'd falvinistic, to i*stuhlish thnr 
own ri^hhmuRneHS upon their fniines, findings, 
and arts of faith. In tlwKe letters Mr. Sandemnn 
iiltemiits to prove llmt ju.slifying faph is no more 
than a simple b.dii f of the truth, «ir the divine 
testimoiiv ps'^siiclv itn-eiviMl by llie underHlsnil- 
inrr; nnd that tins ihviMefcstimoiiv carm^sin itM*lf 
• Hii'fficient gmund of hope to every one w!k) be- 
lieves it. without any thing W'roiiglit in us, or doii6 
by us, to give it n |jnrticular tlireclion to oursi’lveii. 

‘ Some of the |Kqnilar preacherH, ns they were 
colh^l, had taught that it was of the i Hseiirc of 
fliilh to heheve that Christ i*» ours; hut Mr. Sniv 
demnn contended, that that which is hehevixl in 
true faith is the truth, and what woulil have liecn 
the truth, though we had never believetl it. 1 hey 
dealt largely in calls and invitniioiis to rvismtand 
tH'liey in Christ in order to forgiyeiiess ; hut he 
rejects the whole of them, nininlainirig that the 
Gosjiel contaiueil no ofl’er hut that of evideiiee, 
and that it was riiefidy a rcrord or to 

Im* crcliU'd. 'Phey liail tnuglit that though ac- 
ceptance with Go<l, which ineludinl llw forgive- 
ness nf Hins, was merely on iicrourit of the imputed 
righteousness of (’’hrist, yet that none wna ac> 
ccpied of (irsl, nor forgiven, till he re|KmUMl of 
his sin, and received Christ an the only Saviour; 
])ut he insists that there is acceptame with God 
through ( ’hrist for sinners, while such, or iN'liurc 
“anv act, exercise, or ex<’rtion id their mirida 
whaPsoever;” consr^pieritly liefore ie|ienlane«; 
and that "a |wi«sive lielief of this quiets the guilty 
conw’ierice, la'gi'ts hope, arnl no lays the louiida- 
tion for love." It is hy this ]»aHsive Is Ite.f of th6 
truth that we, according to Mr. Sniidemaii, am 
justified, and that l»o»iHtirig is excludeil. \t any 
aet, exercise, or exertion of the mind, were nctea- 
sary to our Ijcing aeeepled of G«hI, he coriceiyea 
there would he whereof to glory ; and juarifiealion 
by faith could not be opfsswd, as it is m Rom. iv. 
4, 6, u» justification by works. 

The luthoTs U) whom Mr. Snndeman 
under the title of “jiopular jirearhers," are Flavel, 
Boston, Guthrie, the Erskines, Ac. whom he htf 
treateil with acrimony and contemf»tf I would 
be far,”^ys he, “from ivfusing even to the 
popular preachers themselves whal they no much 
grudge to othcra,— the benefit of the one instil^ 
of a hardened ainmT finding mercy at wNtrt for 1 
know of no sinners more hordcnisii, none greater 
destroyers of mankind, than they.** There |uve 
not been wanting writers, however, who have 
vindicated these tmnistm firom his iavecUves^ and 



" SANDEMANIANS 
have emieavmim] to show thv,t«Mr. Sandeman^s 
no^on of faith, by rxcludin^r all exercise or con- 
eiirrence of the will with tlio GoHjpel way of aui- 
vation, confounda the faith of devila witli that of 
Cliriatiana, and so is calculated to deceive the 
auuis of men. It has also liecii olaicirved, that 
thuufrh ]V1 r. Sandernati admits of«the acts of futfh 
and love as fruits of believing the truth, yet, “all 
hin gfalliiiess consisting (ns ho ackno\vfedg<>H to 
Mr. Pike) in Idvr to that width, first rclierttl 
^im,” it amounts to nothing hut self-love. And 
as Kf If-love is u .stranger to all thoM^ throng ufltt- 
tioiis t-xj)rcrist'd in the cxivth Psalm towiinl.s the 
•law of yud, he cannot admit of them as the lan- 
guage oT a good man, hutupplu's the whole psalm 
to Christ, though the ]K.*rsoii H|>ealufig acknow- 
ledges, tliiit “kd'ore he was ulllicted, he went 
astray.” Others have thought, that from the 
same principle it were easy to account lor the 
hitleniess, piide, find contenipt, wliieli di'^liiiguirli 
tin* system; for self-lo\c, say they, is <-4iisist4‘iil 
with the greate-,t aversion tt) all Iwings divine or 
liinnaii, excepting so far as they Urunie suhscr- 
vient to us. 

The chief (opinion and jiracfices in whiidi this 
sectdill’ers troin other ( 'hriHtians, an‘, tlu ir vvc» kiv 
iidmi nut ration of the Lord’s iSup|H'r; tlicir lovct 
feasts, ol which every meinlier is not onl\ allowetl 
hut rtM, Hired to partake, and vvluch eonsihi td 
their diinng ti'g<'th<'r at each otlicr's liou.'^es in the 
interval hclwis-n the mormiig and jifleriioun ser- 
vice. 'J’lu‘ir kiss of charity used on this inraMoi. 
ut the iidinissioM ot a new niemlior, and at other 
limes when they deem it necessary and proper , 

• heir wts'kiy eolleetion Udore tiu* I.,ord’s JSiif-per, 
for the suj)poit ol the |)oor, and detniMiig other 
expenses; inulual exhortation; akstmenee from 
dIikkI and things strangled ; washing eacluiher’s. 
feel, when, ns a deed (d inerey, it might he uiiex- 
pressn)!! uf love, the |ire<*ept coiiceining whicli, 
as well as other pns'epis, they undirsLind liter- 
nil; ; community of g<v,ids, so far as that every 
one IS to consider all that lie has in hi - pcisscsMon 
and power lialde to the calls of the pot)r ailtl the 
church ; and the iinlawt’niness of hiyiiig up trea- 
aurc.s U)H)ri earth, hv stMting them apait for any 
distant, liiturc, and uncertain um*. They allow ol 
public and iirivate ihversion.s, so far us* they are 
unconnecttxl with circurnstaiuvs retillv siidul; 
hut appndiendiiig a lot to 1 m' sacred, disapprove 
of lottiTies, play mg at cards, die**, ikc. 

I'hey niaml.iin a plurality id' ciders, pasters, 
or hi.shop.s, in each church ; and the necessity of 
the presence ot two elders in every act of dis- 
cipline, and ut the adiiiiiiistration of Uie Lord’s 
Su|>jH>r. 

In tile choice of these elders, want of learning, 
and engagement in trade, are no suHicieiit ohjin*- 
tion, if ij^ualilied according to the instructions 
given to riinothy and Titus; hut hccoiuI mar- 
riugos disqualify for the ollicc; niul they are or- 
daiiiixl by prayer and fasting, imiKisitioii of hands, 
and giving the rqrht hand of fellowship. 

In their diacipTine they are strict and seven;, 
and think theinselvt^ obliged to sepamu* from the 
coinnuiiiioii mid worship of all such religious so- 
cieties as iqqiear to them not to pro£»8 tin' simple 
truth for tludr only ground ot' hujie, and wlio do 
not walk in obedienco to iU We shall only add, 
that in every estoom uiianiiuity 

to 1)0 absolutely flppHtry. So<> OuASsiTtui. 

Testitfwnf^ the King qf Martyrs ; 


SATISFACTION 

Sandemnn*s Lrttera on 'rheron and AspoHe^ 
letter 1 1 ; liadcus'n LH^tcourse on Paitk and tie 
lujlueru-e^ p. 7 — V.O; Adamses yiewkf Heliffiont f 
Jjellamifs yiaturc and Glory the Gonpei^ 

• Loud. edit, iiiites, p. (IT) — History of Die. 
Chuich, p. 5?(»5, vol. i.; Fuller's Le^j^era en San- 
deman ian ism. 

SANIIP^DRIM, a council or assembly of per- 
sons sitting togeiher; the n;.me whereby the 
Jews culled the great council ol the nation, as- 
staiibled in an apartment of the temple of Jerusa- 
lem, to determine the most inqiortant ulitars both 
of church and state. 

S*\IIAI>A1TKS, wandering fiinutus, or ra- 
ther impostors, of the fourtii century, wlio, in- 
stead of priKuring a suh.sihiencc by hoiu r.t indus- 
try, travelled llinaigh various citich and provif.cra., 
and gaintsl a imiintenunce hy lictitious iiiiiaclih, 
by selling relics to the multitude, and other Irauds 
of SI like nature. 

•SA'l’A.N is a Hebrew w’oid, and signities an 
adver*<arv, or imu mv. and is commonly appliecLin 
tSenpture to the di vil, or liie eliH'i ot tiic talTen 
angelh. “ 1\\ collirtmg llie passages,” .says ( 'ru- 
den, “where S.itan, or llie devil, mentioned, it 
iiiav 1 m‘ observed, that he fell from heaven with 
ail his ( |)unv ; tiiat Loii nisi him down Iroin 
fliciice f> .le plmi^llmellt ol liih pride; that, by 
his envy and ni.ilice, ,sm, lieulli, and all other 
evil-siaiiie into the world; that, by the permis- 
-*ioii ol (.od, he evereisi'H a sort ol government in 
the vvoilil over In.- siihoidiii.itcs, over upo.sliile 
angels like himsell ; 111 it ( lod ni.die.s use ut him 
to prove good ncii and i liastisc had ones; that 
he is a lying spirit m the inoutii ol laisc jirojdicls, 
seducers, and heretics; that it is he, or some of 
tils, that torment or [lossess men ; llial inspire 
tiiem vMlIi evil (k’Mgiis, ,is he did Lav id, win ii hu 
.suggested t«> limi to nunihei liis people; to Judas, 
to U'truy his Lord and Master; and to Anaina.s 
and Sappinra, to iMiiceal the piice ot tlieir held. 
That he roves lull of lage like a roaring lion, to 
tempt, to Iwtrav, to di sLioy , and to involve us in 
gmll anil vvic ki'dnes-, ; ih it Ills power anil lOtdice 
:iie rest ra mod withm certain limits, .uni eoiitrolh'd 
hy the will ol Liisl. In a vvonl, that be is an 
enemy to vlod and man, and iisis Ills utmost en- 
deavours to roh GihI ol ins gloiy, and men ef 
Ihiir souls.” iSee articles .'VsnKf., l)i.\ n , 'I'kiMi- 
1 — More )»arUeulaily ai« to llie templatiuiis 

of batan. 1. fie uda,its Iheni to our temper ami 
cinniiiistaiiccs. — *2. lie chooses llie tillt-,1 season 
to tempt; us youth, iige, poverty , prospt rity,]/ublic 
devotion, alter happy maii!h>talioiis , or whm in 
a Uid frame; nlhr sonic signal .source; when 
alone, or in the prew'iice of llie object ; when uit- 
emploved and vdf our guard ; in dialh. — W. He 
puls on tin* mask of ndigiou.s fiieiidship, Cor. 
xi. II; Matt. IV. tJj Luke ix. fit*; t-4eii. iii. — 

1. Manages temptation willitlie greatest suhtilly. 
He a.ska but little al hist; leaves for u siMiion in 
order to nmew his attack. — 5. IJc leads men to 
sin with a hojK- of speidy reiieiitunce.— (i. Ho 
rab»4's suitubk' lUhtrumeiil-, l-.ul habits, n^ations* 
(leii. Hi.; Job Li. y, It). Gilpin on Ttmplations ^ 
Brooks m Solan's Derwes ; Bishop I*orteus‘e * 
Sermons^ vol. H. p. ti3 ; Burgh's Crilu, vol. i. ces. 
3; vol. ii. ess. 4 ; Houe's vol. ii. p. 3G0; 

Giirnall'a Christian Artnour. 

2:>ATAN1 ANS, a bmuch of the Mefjsal^i^ 
who ap^icurecl alxiut the year 300. It U oait!. 
ainoug other things, f^Bt they believd the 
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SCEPTIC 

to be extremely powerful, and that it was much 
wieer to rcftpcct and adore than to curse liiin. 

satisfaction, in geiiemi, si^rniiiea Ihe 
act of ^ivin^ complete or ]iorlcct pl<';isure. In 
the ChriHti.in svatiMii il denotes that wlvich Clirisl* 
did and ttiji|^Teil in order to satihiy divine justice, 
to secure the honours of the divine f;oventinent, 
and thereby make an atonoioent for the sins of 
his people. Satisiiictioii is diMtin^uislu'ii from 
rnert/ thus : The sati'^laetion of Christ eoiihists in 
his answering the deiii.tiids of the law on man 
which were C(i.iset|ueiit on tlic breacli of it. 

Thesi* were (iie^vverctl hv sutlrnnfT it** pei^lty. 

The merit of t'hrist consents ut wliat he did it> 
fulti) vviiiit the )i\v di'tii.iiuled, In'lme m.iii i^iiiiird, i 
whieh w.is ix'ilect olu'dience. Tlie Kit^f.icliim 

of Cfc'!*.! i.‘* to io-e n, fr.iin iiiis<’rN, and the inrni { which is hrokcn and eoiiMimed ; ii true and ii*jd 
of t'hrist I** to}»nrclMr*e hjpjtimvs Ibi ik. See I fiuMl, which nonrisheth, siitj‘*tlelli, and delichtrih 
AroNi.MKvr and I’noiM I'l V I ii)\. 7 M**o l)i I (he son), .l/y //W/ that i.s, Ma‘h ili^ eilecls, 

. (idi'i liothj 

of f)>r. uiftc'rSfifLy firLiijn ; SlUf i nitjlt on So- 
tijtfgf'tion ; ffnlt‘t'mn mnl San''/ijin ^ 

p. ‘.V2 ; yfc? IV i/'.' ’IVifum nnti 

SA rnil N ! A N S,ii dcnoiiiiinlioii vvha li arose 
alvont the ^'‘ar llh. I’liev derived lie ir name 
from S.itiiriiins ot Antio<l», one ol the pnmvjMd 
Gimsiu- chat- lie held the d-M-l i iiicvol two prin- 
eiph's, whi n-e j»hM*eeded nil tljinif-; the <.oe, a 
wise an.' Is'iirv tlenl (h*ilN ; and tlu' olhci, m ///♦ /, 
u pnra'i) le ('-sentiallN e\il, and which lie snp- 
poavl acted niidei tlu* mi,M'i mte.aiaii' e (»t a ei i 
Uiii lull lime. ice oi a m.ili^jiianl n.durc. fst* 

(fNOST h 

S'YV’^lOtni, a |rt‘i*Hon who dili*er- iVom dim- 
•rer and lm‘*er^. 'l'!in> .le-vis< 'jirist i *- 1 .dlul tlie 
S.iviour, as he ilidiver^ us li.iin the jin..!- >*l evils, 
and hriiies us into the possiwsion ol (lie ofiat.**! 
jlfoiwl. See .) i - 1 - ( hlltu 1 , l-ihii.K 1 i, IhiO.nnv- 
i'in\, H \ Ol Ml' 1 los. ^ 

(h'dt r of SL. S^irnjur^ a reli^’ion*. order of the 
n.oinH!i i hnrc!i, found. ‘li hv St I »rid,o t, ah >ut 
tlie year Idla; and m» railed fion. its h. ino j*re- 
teiiiied that onr S.ivi.air hnuM'li d- el.irMl it> eon- 
stilution .ind lule?. to (!> ■ foun.lre •• 

SAViV ( I )M' a rmterence 

held at t!u* S.r.o., in liitJI, lietween the istvi- 
pal divines and the 1 hei-liv lerians, in oi.h i to r**- 
view ill*’ Ihsik ot < 'oininon rrisi'i ; hut wliien 
was rarru'd on the side tn’ the Kiiwopali.tiis, 
yculr'd UiU. of ihi' I*}in(an^^ %<•!. n p (iOI, 
quarto edit, of IntrodiutMU lo l^alnuf i Ava- 
confot Tui'^ts' yjt'innntil. 

SAV^tV (;• /Ai'KSSlDN n[- KArni, a 

declarati.iii of the fsilh aml'irder ol (la- Indcpeii- 
deiilH, aereed Uimii nv tlu ir elders and nasscii* 


SCHISM 

the truth and HfiAcutu'Uy of the iwered Scrip- 
turn-. One of the ^nmteet sceplica in later Uumw 
w;i*» Ilumo; he endeavuurt'd to intnviuee doubU 
into evi'rv hrrinch of |>li}sicj«, iiie(upli\«ica, hi»* 
lory, ethics, and lluMlo^y. He has Im'imi eoufulcd, 
however by tliediH'toni Reiil, CuuipUdl, (jrimory 
1111(1 Healtie. See Isi- inKi.i rv. 

St ^ I U AV KN IC > I A N.S, II denoininatioii 
in the .sixuv'iilh eentui;y ; ho cjiIKhI from one Gift*. 
I»er Sc) lewcnkieidt, a SileHiHii knielii. J ie dif- 
lenvJ Iroiii I.ntlier in the tlin*e followiiitr fiowits. 
'I’hi' /?/-*/ of tlic'W points ndaled lo the d*.c( riiu’ 
conceriuiitf (he euchurist. ScUewenkleidi invert * 
ed the lollouino words of ( 'hriM, — '^V< * nt unj 
both/: and in.sUted on (heir luinj^ thus under* 
stfsul , — My bntly i.x tfiis, i. e. siicl^ .is this hre.id 


wuie ' 

hcail. Nt£.v»i(/7y, Ih' jeiiiis! that (he rfirnnl 
word whiidi is ( oimnitteil to writme in (lie I loly 
SeiiptnreH w.u endowed with the povvci (tl he;.l- 
'MiS, lliumiii'itino, and ient>wii)o tlu* iriiiid ; and 
he ascribed this |S)vver li' the inti nuii woid, 
whidi, aec.irdni:^ to liLs notion, w.is t'lirl'-.t lone 
ii II. 'i'/iiitHy, lie would lint allow t hiul's 
hnnian iiatiiie, in it- ex ilted state, to Is* e.dli i! a 
iieitnre, or a cre.ited siih.**taMee, as siudi a dc- 
n auin.itioii appeared to him infniitiiv hel.ov it ^ 
ei M‘ -ti. di;rintv , united .is il is iii that ';ioMi«i> 
sine with tlu diMiie essence. 

Si'LllliM, Irom “ •“‘‘•d, el.l't, fi one; 

m It** ^eiK'ral aivv'ptalion il hiniofies divt.i.m oi 
-•pat.itioii; hut i*. chuMlv Ow'd ill sjaMkl'i'j, oi 
separali.ois* h.i}»|)enine Iroiii iliversits ol o| ndi ii-i 
aiuoii^f pis>j>i(' ol the saint' reh^uin and fintn .AM 
st'p.ir itions, howiver, mu-t not, projs rI^ s,sak* 
iii'j In con-idereiJ a- Mdnsms. 

Se!n*.iii, Ha\s ,\lr Audi. 1 lall, is, pro)ieil>, a 
diM-ito* amon^ lluise who sl.nal lii one room mou 
ol ltd!oW'»!iiji ; hut wliere the dillerenci ist.Piad 
-o t.ir. (i) it llie pivlits ctineeiiieil e.ilinlv hoaU 
up .ill coiiiminiioii one with .mothi i, .hu' ;jt) in'o 

ill tlild t'OUiU VIOIIH fo) oilUlilllllO till* Of iici* ,1 t-Ul!’. 

(li tii.it reli’/iou.s lellowship whit ii they eta e du!, 
I.ut now do n.»t c.JTrv on und puisne with unitid 
einU avour.*-, as one » hiireh joined in tin* houdnol 
iii.livido.d s.Kuty; wlierc (Ins is tlie euM’, it j- 
(iiidetn vhle 111, Te i.-i soiiietliin;; very diU'ereiit Iro.u 
s(dii-.r.i it IS no IniijTt r H<dii-in in, hut a si p-ira- 
(lon from, tia' UhIv . — Dr. C.imphidl siipitoHi r< Lii.it 
(he vvoid hchistii ill Senptnre dis’ - not alw.i\s 
•'i:Xiiif> op(Mi sejia rat toil, hut tliat men may lie 
onilt* of Hcliisui liy sneli an aheiiatiuii oi udei - 
gerst ill llwir iiuvlnie at the Savoy in the year ! (loii Irotri tlu ii brethren as violules the nileinal 


Y(J5A 'riiH vv.is rei^niited in tie year I7J‘h Sec 
ytale'n Ilulory o/ the Puriluiu^ vol. ii. p. 5(l7. 
quarto edit. 

SCtl* I'lt’, 9'ni-!rT*ii»{, from rKinrrCfiflt, “ I COU- 
iiidcr, look alit lilt, or d( liberate, ’ prqierly sigmiieH 
coiwider.itive and inquisitive; or one who u Hi* 
way'll weighing rrasons on one side mid the other, 
without ever dividing Ik. tween tlieiu. Tlu* word 
ifl applied to an ancient wet of iiliiiuHopherH 
lOhnifed hy Pyrrho, wlio denied th** nail existence 


niiitiii nihsisling 111 the liearlH of < ‘hrifti.n.*-, 
ihoui^h there Imj no error in diM-trine, not m j>uia- 
tion i'otii (.uiminimioii. See 1 tJor. ni. d, i ; xii. 

The great a'liiwu of the West is that whit h 
hnp}HMied in the titiicH of Clement VII. and Ur- 
Um VI. which divUled the church for.lorty or 
fitly yearn, and wan at length ciidi'd hy the. eU*c- 
tioii of Marlifi V. ut the council of t 'oiiBtaiice. 

Tlu* Jioniarit.sU nuuilier thirty-four HciiiHioH in 


of all quaiitieH in UkIIcs, except tliofle which are ^liieir church ; they l)eal(.tw tiui name of 
esM'ntial to primary atojiwj and ndmed every on tlie RelorinaUon of religion in thm 

Uiiiig eltw^to the jjereeptioiH of the luirid proiluced . kJngdoni. 'I'hoHe of the church of Ltigland spply 
by extefne^ oiijecta; in otlier wonK^ to apiiear- 1 the tenri Hc.hwin to M.*|>aratiori of llic Preaby- 


ance and opinioii. In mod«>rn tiniea the word 


heeti sqipued to Deiats, or those who doubt of ! diata. 


u-nana, IndependentJi, AnabaiitiaU, and Meltio- 
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yThfe Mn of »rhism^** Aayd'tfie learofnl Black- 
stone, * an niich, in hy no means the (»hject uf 
tein^>ml rr)prcion and punishment. — If, through 
weaKiiPHri of intellect, through iiiindirecU'd fdely, 
through |>erverm'ne8» and aivrbity of temper, or 
througfi a pronfiect of secular arlii;Eintago in herd- 
iilg with a jKirty, men quarrtd with the eccle- 
fliaatiral entahlishment, the civil magiatrate Iuik 
nothing to do with it; milesa their tenets and 
practice are such ai« threaten ruin or disturbance 
to the state. All fiersrcutioii for diversity of 
opinions, however ridiculous and absurd they may 
is <^mlrarv to every principle of sound fiolicy 
and civil Ireedom. 'f’he names and sulxirdina- 
tioii of thc! clergy, the jxisture of devotion, the 
materials and Colour of a niifiister’s garment, the 
joining in a known or unknown form of prayer, 
and other nsilters of the same kind, must Lk* left 
to the ojitiofi of every marl's private judgment.’* 
Tho following have Ix'eii jirojKMC'd as^reiiiedies 
for schism: “I. Be dis|X)Hrd to supixirt your 
brethren hy all the frien<ily attentions in your 
[Hiwer, sjiesikiiig justly of their j»reaehiiig and 
character. Never withhold fhes** prixifs oi your 
hrotlierly love, unless they depart from the diM*- 
tniies or sjnril of the (ios|K‘l. — '*2. Diseoiintenaneo 
the silly refHirts you may hear, to the injury of 
any of your hnlhren. OpiKist* haekhiting and 
sluridi'r to the utmost. — 5. Wheneveraiiy brother 
IS Kinking in the esteem of his Ikick through their 
ca])riee, |K'r\erscncss, or aiitinoinianism, eiu|ea- 
voiir to hold up hm lianiis and his heart in nis 
work. — 1. Never < spouse the jMirtoftRe factious 
seliisinatiCH, till you have heard your brother’s 
account of their eonduct. — 5. In ca^*s of ojaui 
se^Niration, do not preach tiir se|tar<itis*H till it is 
evident tliiit ( oxl is wit h them. I )etest tiie^diouglit 
of woinidirii) a hrotlior’s feelings through the con- 
temptible inihienctt of a party spirit ; for through 
this HlKUiiimihk* iirinciple sehisius are eure to Th* 
multiplied. — (J. la't the symptoms of dist'asi* in 
the pulieiits arousi' the benevolent attention of 
the ]diysicians. l.et them check the forward, 
humble the proiul, and warn tlie unruly ; and 
niHiiy a schisMiiitie dis((Mn|KT will nsvive timely 
cure. — 7. Let cklcrly ministers and tutors of 
Hcadcmies pay more attention to these things, in 
pro)X>rtion as the distsist^ may prevail: for murli 
goisl iiuiv Ih* ac<‘omphsiied l»y their influcsice.” 
bee Kiti^ on the PrimUive Churchy p. 152; 

and ffrnry on Schu-in; Pulhill on St'hwm; 
I hr, ( \iwpl>eWs Prel. iHsr. to thc Oo.st*rh, ^wirt 3; 
F/aircui's Aftpen, tot lit fir>t volume of hia Church 
UiUory ; A rchihald ilall's Vine o/ a Oofipi / 
Church; Pr. Otecri's Virw of the A’a/i/re o/ 
tSchism ; Jiuck's Sermons^ ser. ti, on Dirvfions, 

St'VllSM BILL. See conclusion of the ar- 
ticle Non< oscokmistk. 

SrHOLAS rin divinity, is that part 

or KjH'cies of divinity which clrars a,nd discusses 
questions by reason end argument; in wliicli 
sense it stands, in soiih* i]iea.siire, ojiposed to 
|M»ii»f«.diviiiity ; which is founded on the autho- 
rity of fathers, councils, &c. 7’he school divinity 
is now tallen into contempt, and scarcely re- 
garded any where but in some of the universities, 
where they are still by their charters obliged to 
Hcach it. 

BCHOQUICN, a sect of men in the twelfth, 
tliirtoimth, |i|i|llburteenth centuries, who framed' 
a new sort of ^divinity, called Scholastic Theolo^. 
[See last article.] Their divinity was foun^d 
am 
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I upon and confirmc*! by the phHosopliy of Aris- 
[ tolle, and lay, savs Dr. Gill, in contentions and 
litigious disputations, in thorny^questions and 
subtle distinctions. Their whole selieine was 
chiefly directed to supwrt Antichristianism : so 
that by their means Popish darkness was the 
more iiicreasiH], and Christian divinity almost 
banished out of the world. 

“ C^onsidering them as to their melanhymc-al re- 
searches," says an anonymous Initexeellerit writer, 
" they fatigued their readers in the pursuit of end- 
less abstractions and distinctions ; anti their design 
seevQS rather to have la‘en accurately to arrange 
and define the objects of thought than to explore 
the mental faculties themselves. The nature of 
particular and imiversal idea?, time, spare, niflnity, 
together with the rntxle of existence to Ih' aserib^ 
to thc Supreme Being, chiefly engaged the atten- 
tion of the mightiest minds in the middle ages. 
Acute in the highest ilcgree, and endowed with 
a wonderful laitience of thinking, they yet, hy a 
mistaken diiVH'tion of their fiowers wasted tbeni- 
si'lves in endli'ss logomachies, and disiilaycd more 
of a te;izing subtlety than of iiliilosojiliiejil depth, 
'riiey ehose rather to strike into the dark and in- 
tricate ' '-|)aths of metaohysieal science, than to 
pursue .‘arec‘r of useful diseovery ; and as their 
disquh nons were neither adorned hy fuste, nor 
rean*d on a Iwisis of extensive knowledge, they 
graduallv fell into ru'glect, when jnstcr views in 
phtlt>sopby made flieir ap|x'aranee. Still they 
will remain a mighty monument of the utmost 
whioh the mind of man can uceom[>Iish in tho 
field of abstraction. If the mctajdiysician does 
not find III the schwlmen the materials of his 
work, he will p<*rceive the study of their writings 
to Ih* of exeelleiil Ix^nefit in sharjK'ning Ins tools. 
They will Hid his acuteness, thougli they may 
fy il to enlarge his knowledge.’’ 

1 Some of the most furnoiis were, Dmnascene, 
I^niifninc, P. Lombard, Alex. Hales, Bonaven- 

llure, Thomas A ()uinas, Duns Seotu*«, and I)n- 
rtiiuius. CiiU's Hotly of Piv., Preface; Pclcvtic 
Rev. for Per. Jlannah Alorc^s Hints to a 

Young' Prinress, vol. ii. p. 2()7, 2(jM. 

SC( )RN KRjonewhotrealsuny |x‘rson or thing 
with contempt. “He deems," savs Air. Scott, 
“ his own understanding equal to tiu* discovery, 
invest igation, and even cornpreliension, of every 
subject ; he therefore rejects us false whatever he 
cannot accxmnt for, what he finds contrary to his 
preconceived sentiments, and what is out of the 
reach of his reason : a ml; indeed, all that U'lids to 
condemn his conduct, or exixise his lolly." 

SCOTISTS, a set of si'.hool divines and phi- 
losophera; thus railed from their founder, J. 
Duns Scotiis, a Scottish cordelier, who nmiiitain- 
e<l the immaculate conception <»f the Vjrgin, or 
that she was born without oripria! sin, in op(io- 
silion to Thomas Aquinas anvfthe Thoinists. 

SCRIBF'. This word has ditiereiit significa- 
tfonsrin Scripture.. 1. A clerk, or writer, or secre- 
tary, 2 Sam. viii. 17.— 2. A commissary, or 
muster-master of th© army, 2 Chron. xxvi 11 ; 

2 Kings XXV. 19.— 3. A man of learning, a doc;. 
tor of the law, 1 Chnm. xxvii. 32. 

SCRIPTURE, is a word derived from th© 
Latin acriptur^ and in its original sense is of tb© 
same import with writings signifying “any thilig 
written."* It is, however, commonlv used to de- 
note th© writing of the Old amk’New Testa* 
menta, which are called ■ometiines the Sb^vrea, 
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ionif*iimes tho sat^vd or Holy Script ur/^s^ niifl ww, nml tmnrtmit f 4 )*po 8 U*ritv, llic (liM'trine ri^ 
Boineti mm canon irW S ripfurrs. 'J’hrsr Ixioks wrilintrs of ih#* aiH>Ktlrs; mpotMiiIly at a iinX 
jire Wii; Sonjjluros by wnv of rnum'iior, aa wlu*ii X]w rrmitv ol their pn'len.siniis to ininic1e& 
they are Mu- moat im|»ort4int of all writm^rs. 'J'hey an«l the jjirt of loiifiues, could Ih‘ ao caaily diaco- 
are said to lie ludy or aacred on acamnt of the vrred, hud they Ih‘cii imjMwtora; aiui when iho 
sacnsl d(x*friiu« wliich they U'ncli; and they arc profmaioii of Chrj^tianity cxiximd i)rrson.-* of all 
ternunl cjttinnicul, iHvautu* when their iiutida^r rankh to tne ^rcateat contempt and iiioal iinuii ^ 
and aiiMuMiticitv were UfM-erfaiiied, their iiaiaea lUMit danjrer. 

wore iii'»erted in eccIcMaalinil canons, to diHttri' *‘-1. When the npthoiilicitv of the inirncIcN W'HiP 
^Ul^h them trtun other UxAh, which, iH-inp of no atteshHl by thousun<laorii\in{T wiiiH-ssrK, rt'lip;ioua 
nuthontv, were kei»t out of aijjht, and thcrcfon* riles were instituted and isTlonmd bv hundrtvii 
atyled oporryphul. Siv Ai’iu'u vpiu. ol ihoiisiinds, a^reealde to Scripture injunctions, 

Ainonir (U lier uranments for the tiniiie auth®^ in order to |N‘r|S'luiitc that iiutlicniK it \ • and Mimo 
rity ol the Scriptures, the foliowina may lu* con- Mtleinneeivnionies h:i\e e\er since U-en ki^it tip in 
siJcred as worthy of fuir atteriMoii : all parts o| the world ; the i^ax-sen'r h\ the Jews, 

“J. ^’hc H.icred |H-iimeti, the prophets iiiul | in reinernhr.iiice of AIows’k iniraclRa in hjlNpl; 
apostles, were liol\, excrilent men, and inm/r/ . and tUv f 'urtmrist hv I ‘hrislians, us a iiieiiitirud 
not — artless, illiti-rate men, and thi’^i-lorc nfuld \ ot (’hrist's deiilh, and the iniracItK that ucconi- 
nol — lay tlic horrihlc M-hcmc of deliidiriix man- | panicil it, some of whiciMin' ricordnlhy plilcj^ori 
kind, T'lie ho|x- of ^:^ln did riot nithu^H'e them, I llie 'rruiliay, n hciilhen historiun. , 

lorthe\ wen- sell-<leiivina men, that left all lofol- j “ f). 'I’lie Scripturi's have not only tlir external 
low H Irlasler win* //ar/ »(Mr/ic»c A; Ai// /i/«- /rrm/; ' s-iiielion ol iiiiracleff, hilt the deiiial stamp of 
mid whose ararid niili.itiii^ riuixim was, Kirrpt the otmtisi-ienl (mmI hv a variety of piophecicH, 
a man forfioKe ajl that hr hath, he ranuat be my wane of which h:i\r uirrudv Ix-cii niost i‘Xactiy 
dLrtpfe . — 'riiev were so disintcrest<‘d, that they c<tnlirmed by the event preduted. (Sre I’lio- 
Becurcil mitbiii^ on curtli but hmiifcr and naked- i-iii < ^.) 

ticHs, stocks, prisons, racks and torturc-s, whicb, * (i. ‘riie wxitlcred, despised people, the Jewn, 
indec<l, was ail (lint tlicv could or dul e\|M-cl, the irreconcilable eiiciMics ol the < iiiistaiiis, keep 
in corHetjiu nee of Christ's express dia'laniliuii with unur/in^ cure the ( )ld 'I'estaiiient, lull oi 
Neither was a desire of honoiii the motives »)f llie proplietie history of Jesus t liiisl, and hy 
[heir actions : lor tin ir Lord himself was treuted that ^meaiiK ulford the work! a slnkinfr proof 
oitb tlie nrmo-^t coiit<-mpt, and bad more than j ttiiit tbe New 'restament is tnu* ; and t biisUaiifi, 
mee iissun-d them that they sliould certainly in their tiiAi, show that the < )ld 'reslana nt m 
dill re t lie Mine fate; iH'sides, they were liuinhh* uhumliinlly eonlirmed and ex[)Iinnccl hy the New 
men, iu)t a^xive working as meehaiiK's, lor n (See Ji w-s, ^d.) 

ronrse iii.iiiitenance ; and so little desirous ol hii- '*7. 'I'o say nothing of the linrmoriv, xciutb* 
man regard, that they expos<*d to the w'orld the ble untiqi/tty , and wondt rlul prcherviition ol Mioho 
ineariness ol their hirtli aiul o<vii pat ions, their Ixsrks, soriu* of wliieJi are hy lur the ii.ost un- 
rreat ignorance and scandalous l.ills. Add to rient in the work! ; to nuss oxer tln‘ inimilahlu 
'bis, th.it they were so man V, and Iivc<| at such simplu ity and line suhlinnlv ol llieir style; tliii 
listaner ol tiiiu’ and place from eieh other, that, testimony of the falbcrs ami the primitixe Cliris- 
liad they been impostors, it would liaxe Is-eii im- tiuris; lliey carry with lliem such ebariicU'rs of 
praeticidile liir them to contrive and ‘‘arry on a fnitli, as Pomrnand tlie reH|M‘cl ol exery unpreju* 
forgery without lienig delected. And, a-' thev nei- ilieed rc-ader 

iher wmild nor could ileeeive the world, -*•> they “ 'J’hev ojam to iia the mystery of the iTeution; 
neither could nor xviiuld lie deceived themselves; the nature of CiiaJ, angels, and man ; tli«' ruiiior- 
lor they were ilavs, months, and years, eve and tiility ol ihe soul; the end lor which we wer« 
'ur witnesses of the things which they relate; made; the origin ami connexion of monil and 
ind, xvlien they h.ul not the tidiest evuk-nce of mi- nsilnral »\il; the vanity of tins workl, and the 
IMirtant fads, they insisted ujion new pKxdk, and glory of the next. There we we inspired sliep- 
*xen ujam seiiHihle demonstrations; as, f<»r in- lienls, tradisniien, niid fiHhermeri, surpuKKiiig na 
diiiiei', 'I'bomas, in the niatU'r of our Lord’s re- much the gn-alest phikssjphers as Hu im- did the 
mrreetKui, John xx. O.'i; aiid, l<i leave us !io rinmi heni of iiiaiikind, lajtb in meekness of wbflom, 
o question their si iieeritv, nawt of them joyfully and suhlimitv of dis-trine. — There we admire tlio 
u'luod the truth of their diM'lrines with iheir own purest morality in the workl, agreeable lo Ibo 
jIiKxl. ‘ I>nl many and sueli inarks of veracity dielan'S of sound ri-Hson, nailirmed by the wit- 
?\or meet iix any other authors! ness which (iisl has placed lor biiiiwll in our 

’ “2. But even while they lived, they cxinfirmed ' breast, ami »-xrmjilitir«l in the lives t»f men of 
Jieir testimony hy a vanely of rnimcles wrought like passioiiH with ourwlves. — There we diM-over 
m divers plac<*s, and for a numlM-r of years; a vein of pc^desiastieal history ami liieological 
sometimes before thousands of their enemies, as truth ronsislently rui nirig through a . ollec tion 
Lhc miracles of Christ an<l his disripU-s; aoine- of sixty-six ditterenl Isjoks, written by varioUH 
Limes Ixdbre hundreds of thousands, as those ol authors, in ihlTcreiit languages, during the sjiaco 
IVloses. (See Mih \( I K.) <»f almvc IfdK) years. — There we llnd, us in a 

Reawm itself dictates, that nothing but deep and pure •spring, all the genuine drof>». and 
the plainest matter of fact could iridiav so many streni/is ol s)>iritual knowledge which cun 
Ihousaiid-s of prejudiced and itersix-uling Jews U» bly be met with in the largest libraries.— TTieca 
emliraise the humbling, self-denying doctrine the workings of the hiiruMn heart are dewnbed 
ojf the crosS, which they ao much despised and in a manner that demonatrates the inspiration of 
abhorred.* Nothing but the cleanist iMdencc, tlie Searcher of Hearts.— There we have a par- 
arising From urfdoubUxl truth, could make muUi- tumlar a«vi9unt of all our spiritual maladies, with 
lodes of lawlesSi luxurious heathens receive, fol- their various symptoms, and the method of a ce®» 
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lain cum; a cure that born witneaaed by 
fjultitu(1<» of murtyrH nn<i dc|mrtr(i saintH, and 
is nnw cMijuyed tiy thouitaitdH of good man, who 
would nrcoiiiil it an honour to htuI tha truth of 
the Si:riptun*s vvilli tlu’iruwii blmMl. — There you 
meet with tiir slraiftH of jM'iiiteiitial and 

joyous d(‘votiori, adapted to tfte diH|>ositioiis and 
Htat(‘K of all tnvt'Ilers to Siofj. — And tlien* yon 
jread those awful ihreatemnes and cheering pro- 
iniseH whicli an^ daily fulfillej in the coriHeietieeH 

nil'll, to the admiration of iMdieverH, and the 
iLslonishiiienl of atti'utivc infidels. 

“8. 'riu* wonderful eHieaev of the Scrifiturea 
IS another proof lluit they are of GikI. • Wlien 
they ar«^ f.nihfoll’, o|a’iie<l hv Ins iiuniHterH, and 
iiovverfully :y)|»hed hy his Spirit, they irtmnd and 
hral ; tliey ai// ntnl tjuiLn ahrr ; thi'V Hl..nii the 
c’areless, direct the lost, support the tempted, 
Ktreii;'llieii I lie we.ik, ^omfitrt mourners, and 
liouiish iiious souls. ^ 

'I\i emu hide : It is rxeeediii^jly reiiiarkahli', 
tliat the m>)ie linmlile and holy people are, tlie 
more they read, admire, and value the Scriptures ; 
Ulid, on the contrary, the more sell-coiiccilcd, 
worldly-mmdisl, and uickni, the more tliey iie- 
j;Ieel, despi , 1 -, and a^prrn' thrm 

" As lor thr olijf'cl lolls whieh aie r.ies'il ai^afti'^t 
tlieir jM-rspicuity aiul eoiisHteiu'v, tlmse who are 
tiotli pi«»Us and learucd, know that tliev lO'e i^'eiie- 
rallv loiiiided on prep<i-<iessim), and the W'aiit ot 
uiuieislaiidme m spnitoal tliiiics; or on oui 
liriuMaiice nf scNri.d eu'^toms, idiom**, and < irfmm 
Htaiices, which wcic juTlcctlN kiuiw iieJVN lien fhosi» 
iHHika were written I'reijueiitlv ul**o. the nntnn 
tcriil ermr .irises merely Irmu a wronij punetii.i 
tioM, or a ml -take of eoiiuTs, printer^ or tiaiisi.i 
tors; .i** ilie d uU diseo\erie'. ul pious ecities, and 
iii;;enuous e»mte%*.imiM ol unprejudiced iinpiirers, 
uhuiidaiitU ]irii\(' " 

To uiider-it iiiil tlie Seriptnrcs, sins Hr. f'anip- 
hell, we hliotdd, 1. Get .l‘•ljOMlnfed wath eneli 
writerVst\le Iiu|mre c.iielijllv into the eha 
rut'ter, llu- silo iliit,:, .(.nJ fh,. uihee «»f lie' wiiler; 
the tmi*', the pi ht, IIi - m ea.sioii of his wrilllij: ; 
and the pi upli- Im w!io*.e immediate Use he ori- 
^iiialK imeiiileil hisw'oik. — o ( \)n.skler the pi m- 
cjpal scope ol the hook, and the particular;* 
I’.hielly oh.ser’.ahle m the nietluxi f»v whieh the 
writer ha* pm posed to exeeule his demon. — 
4. Where tin* jiloase is «)hs('ure, the eonlexl 
must 1 h' »'oii*.iiheil. This, hnwe\er, will not 
always aiMwer,--'). If it do not, consider whe- 
ther the phr.i**e he aiiv of tie* wi iter’s jieeulian 
lies; if so. It most he mnuired wlut is flie ue- 
eept.itimi m wlin h lie emploNs it in other plaee-* 
(). If llii^ he not sLiliieu'iit, recour-*e shoukl In* 
h.ul to the pir.illel pas-.a 'i's, it there Ik' any sueh, 
in the I'llier si ‘red wut«-rs.— 7. If tills throws 
no hoht, etmsull the New Testii!iiei>t and the 
Septiiaomt, win re the w'ord iiuy he used. — H. It 
till? term W oulv once used in Scriplurt', then 
nviir to I lie itipjinaiy iicceplalion of the term in 
elu-siiioal authors. — If Sometimes reference ina> 
Ih’ had to the fathers. — 10. riic aneient vcrsioii.s, 
as well iis miHlern sciioliasts, nfinotutar», and 
translators, may In’ consulted. — II. The lUiah^y 
or laith, and trie etymolo^v ofthe word, must he 
usiil with c.iutioii. 

Aliove all, let the n’ader unite pmyer with hU 
endeavours, that hip understapding may be illu^ 
ruinated, aiul his heart impreasud with the great 
trutha wineh the sacred Scriptures contain. 
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As to the public reading of the Scriptural it 
may remarked, that tliis is a very laudalde and 
nee>eMary practice. " ( »ne oirciimstanee,’* as a 
writer olwerves, “ wliv this should U* atU'nded to 
in congregations, is, that nunilH’rs of the hearera, 
III many places, cannot reiul them themselves, 
aiul not ii few of them never hear them rt?ad in 
tlic families where they resule. It is straiiga 
that tliLs has not long ago struck evrrv |ht8oii of 
the least rofleetion, in all our churches, and csjie- 
ciallv the ministers, as a most conclusive and 
irresi‘*tihle argument for the ado[)lion of this 
pfactice. 

“ It surely would lie Ix'tter to abridge the 
preacjiing and singing, and e\eri the praijerB^ lo 
one half of their length or more, than to. neglect 
the public reading of tlic Scriptures, these 

thing**, Ihen'fitre, la* duly considered, togelhei 
with the lidlow'ing rcasi^iis and i»b*»rrvations, and 
li'l tlie render Judge* and determine the case, or the 
matter, for himself. 

‘‘ Kememher that ftod no wainer cniisod any 
[>art ot hi.s will, or word, to he irrittcn^ than he 
<iImi rommaniled the same to Is* rrm/, not oidv in 
the lamilv, hut also in the congregatiixi, and that 
i'ven v hen all Ihnn'I were assenihied lijgrther (the 
men, snen, mid ehildreii, and even (he slnin- 
gers f ...i were within their gale**;) mid the end 
was, (Ii.it tlu's might hear, and (hat tliey might 
h'ati', and /(U) tlie Lord llu’ir t iisl, omt ohserec 
to da ill llir irutd'^ of lii-'t Unr, I )e' t, XXM. l‘J, 

“ Iterward, w In ii 'i/migoem v were erceti'd in 
the land ot Israel, th.ii tlu* |a'ople might every 
S.ihii.ilii meet to vvor**hip (oxi, It i». well known 
th.il the piihhi- readiiig ol the Scripture wiis a 
mum part of tlie serviee there ^’crtorimd; so 
miu'h so, imit no h*s» than threc-lourlhs of tin* 
time wus generally employed, it seem**, in reading 
.and expoijiuhng the Scripture**. I'ven tlie prayers 
.ind songs list'd on those oeiasunis uppe.ir to have 
hi'cn .dl suhM'rvient to lh.it purtieul.ir .ind piiiiri- 
p.il employment or service, Ihe leading of the 

i\iir 

“'riiis work, or prartiee, of reading the Sfn|»- 
(lire 111 (lie eongregalmn, is wan.inted and re- 
e>immended in the New reslamenl, us well as in 
llie t lid. As t 'hiisti.ins, it is lit and iieei'Shiiry 
that we should first of all look vntu who 

1^ the author and finislier of our l.nth. Ills ex- 
ample, us well as his pn*ee|»ts, is fidl of preeioii.s 
uiul most im|xirlunt iiisiruetion ; and it is n re- 
murkahie eircum.stanee, winch oiiglil never to l>c 
torgetlen, thul fie IngUn hia pnbln ministry, in 
the synagogue of -Na/.ai'eth. hij leading a jioilion 
of .**; riplure out of the Ikuikot the propliet ls,Liah, 
i.uke iv. l.> — I!f 'rills alone, mie w.Hild Hunk, 
might Im* deemed ijinU* ‘aufricu nt to. jiustif} tiie 
praetK’o among his dis^ ipb>s through all succeed-* 
mg ages, and oven inspire them with /u'ul for lUi 
eoiisluut observance. 

“ The iijiostle J*aul, in ^luintiug out to Timo- 
thy \m miiiisleniil duties, ^Mrticnl.sriv mentionfl 
remling^ I rim. iv. Itk Gite adnidanf'c (.'lays 
he') to reading, to exhortation, to diKirine^ ev|- 
detitlv disUiiguirihing reading as oin< ofthe 
!ic duties incuiiilM’iit ii|>oii 'rimoliiy. 'riierr can 
I»e no reason fo^ sejw rating these ifinx*, as if tbo 
former was onl^ a private duty, and the gthen* 
)Hihlic ones : tlie inofit natural and eonAsleiit i^ea 
IS, that Vhey were all three public dutii’s; ajiJ 
that the rea/Jing here spoken ofp wan po othi'f/* 
than the reading of tlie Scriptures in those Chns- 
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titn iftrf^inWii*8 whero Timothy wtw oonceniet!, 
cuid which the ai^uMtle* would have him hy no 
neaiM to netrleCl. If the public midin^ oi* the 
was so Y)ere.4sarv and im]H>rtant in 
those religious a&sernhiies whit'h liad Timothy 
for their minister, how much more mint it l»e in 
our assernblies.*tiiid even in th»>w winrh ihijov 
the labours of our most able and eminent mi tits- 
ters !” 

On the suhjry't of tln‘ Srrij>tures, we must re- 
fer the reader to th » articles Mmi.i., I\- 

seiRiTiov, Puocncrv, and R^ v».i< trios. S*‘e 
also Hroirne's Lvnu/nrfiun In hh Hihlr; J)r. 
CampbrU's Prcltnunnnj to hi^ \ 

of.thc (rn^fur/',; Apjn'of; X?- I 

rt^Du's Critii'fi/ H}jif irtj nf' tin' ftlif anti .NVir j 
'l^st ; ^'itrri'nhi v 1 .tf the ami i 

y'fiarartcrs nf :!it' (>}>l nit f Sdr W/.; 

.^•kulastb' of fbv Vnnnn of Sonp.; H'lr- ; 

:!* i\s S'jitini of I'Odb (I if, ; tl'tUs\y [ 

f of }ht‘ (iitl fintf .\rir 'Tcv/ ; 7Vie ! 
f_ /s ' if irri f/ //{ •*tjrp I \jh riii!li,' (!'> Uhr (nitiu^ | 
Corjirmin :^ f/i • /h^r'jhir if /forohif bni^ luj 
Hr. lh< k on i ofi.in ; />/.n /• »*■«•// .s* ' 

Sirn'd .Xlvko’l's /'i h od inf mn fofuO' 

Amp 7*V./.; .1/ hn‘ifh\i .'^nb/' mo .md If* infi fid \ 
ufthi S / fii'i ^ Hi"^, rfidtoti on the 

Poctnj^ f{ ,f(n y, nifd K'o pi, n r of />’<<*/•*; 

i^Jdirmd^ i; ( th' A itfhni if Sft/h.nnif f*tif’r~ 
lion i^f N' I'p'nu'; S ir':b i'’ ,‘'s Jli^tonj of thi ' 
/{ihlc; Kt'nii' idf ','1 S’lifr of the ll In* \t 7*. if; ■ 
Jones on (be /•'» pintfir' I .no oj .s’i npfnie; . 

Slid books mi l T arlieleh IIihi.k, Uommi.n ^All^ , j 
tJuRisriASi j’ 1 , and Rkvki.a tion. j 

'Kl )l‘'dl .1 iniiiicrous body of Preshvte- j 
riaiiH in Scotland, who have withdrawn from the j 
rommuiihm of tlit esi dihshed < hvirch. j 

In riuin* t’lan I’orty ministers presented j 

111 addristb to the •/^ iieral assemMv, s|MTifMng, in 
u variety ot instan rs, wluit (hey considereil lo lie * 
great defectajiis fnvn (lie e^t.ihlislii'd eonstitnlioii 1 
of the church, and i racing si redrc'^s of flu »e ’ 
grievances, A |Klili.m to the sone eirsM, snU- j 
scrilMnl liy aevi ml liundieds of eid<‘r^ and priviiU* ; 
Christians, wa-i .id'ercd at the same time ; hot the 
assemhly reftwd a liciiriiig to both, aiul enaeUsI, 1 
that the electum of ministers to vtuMiit charges, j 
where un a<vei)t<’d pres^mt.itioii ilul not take place, | 
shoulil be coinjvleiil only to a ronjuiict iiieeliiig ! 
of elders and luTitors, ln’liig Rrolestaiits. 'To ; 
this net m,iny objections were nuule hy niiinlK-rs ! 
o! ministers and privaU; Clirisiians. 7’ hey as- j 
serted that more than tliirtv to one in every jKirish . 
were not jioHV'sM'd ofl.inJed projsTly, and were, j 
on that account, ileprived of whut they ileeiiieil j 
their natural right to choost' Ihnr own pastors. 
It wa.s also siii I, that this act w.u extremely pro- 
Jmlieial to tlie honour and inU-rest of the church, 
as well as to I c edifR’ation of the is»<)ple; and, 
ill fine, that it w.ia directly coiilrary to the aj>- 
fiointnieiU of Jc-iU-idirisl, and the j)rac^i<*e of the 
aiKistles, when tliey filled up the riril vacancy in 
the apostolic colic 'e, and anjKunted the eliv^tiou 
of deacons and elders in the primitive church. 
Many of thosij alsti who were thought Ui lie the 
otift friends of the cliurrh expressinT their fears, 
that this oi^t would have a tc.idcncy Ui overturn 
the ec4desiastic,il lumstr.u-i m, wluch was csta- 
blishej at the revolution. 

■ Mr. Ebo^ezer Erskine, minister at ^SUrUng, 

* dntixiguiahw ^iinself by a bold and determine 
Jbpontioii fo the measures of the asaembiT in 
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lV3*2. Reing at thnbtiiiie inoth*rntor of tlw* syiUNl 
of Perth iintl Stirling, he oiNTied the inerting 8% 
IVnli w'itli » si'nnoii fmm Psrdm cx \ in. *J0. “ Th^ 
stone which the builders rcj<H-tcd w N'cnriic the 
head stone of the corner.” In (he course' of his 
fH'rnioii, he n'lnoiislrati'd with iu» Hncill degree 
of tni'iJoiii iigaiMsI alieiict tif (hr preceding tissem- 
hly, ivith regiiTil to the srtllcincnt td niini«ters: 
mid ollcged tlni» it was coiitrarv to the W'onl of ^ 
< iod Hlid (he rstHblislicd c<mstUiiti4Mi of llie ehlirch. 

A liirmal cninpluint was lodged ngainsf him for 
littering several ollcnsive expn-ssions in Ins sel^ 
mon Is'fnn' the svnoil. Mnnv ot (he iiieinhers 
deelarisl that (hey hnd heard him nlfer nethiug 
hni stniiid and st'sHonahlc di»ctrnie ; hntelns ne- 
eiisers, iii'^i^ting on their eoin[)l.iint, 4»bt, fined an 
(ippoinlment ol coinniittee <tf inul to^ oili'cl vvliat 
were called the olicnsive cvjfrc sionw. and to lay 
(*M‘m hetore tlie next <luf in wnting. 'riiis was 
d<»ne uceoiiliiigly ; ;iu<l !^lr. !• rskine g:iv(- in his 
uie-wers to t^'ery article <>1 i)!i* eoinjtliiint. Aflsr 
tlucc fl.iys’ warm reu^onlng mi (Ins MlTiir, the 
.‘»v::4)d, by a m.iionlv ol hi\, found him censurable , 
against wlii'di srnti ia*c he jirolosji'd, and iippt til- 
ed to the Devt gein-r;il My. When I lie a» 

si-mhlv met in Sl.iv ITH’l, il jill..iiwd the*enleiiee 
of Wn‘ sviKsI, iiiitl aji|>oint4‘il ,\l» i'isUinc in he 
r> bn).e*i and aiinione lied lr<*m the clnir T'onri 
wlinh he protesfcrl. tb.it ns (lu' ji«>seiiibly Ii.id 
tonod liiiii ( cM'Oiraitle, iiMil hi I re'. liked liiin for 
doing wluit lie concoi^cd to be te'iee.ibb Ui tbo 
woiit^il t itsl mill til'" slmid.iiils of i;ie < bnreb, be 
should he liUTtv to pinKhtlie s'lmi' iriitliH, 
and to testily against the siime ni i miil.ir »'Vils, on 
every projM'r rxr.ihioii. 'To tlii.4 protest Mr. 
Willmm Wikon, minister at I’crth, Ab'Xiiiider 
.MoiHTief,^ iniini<(er at Abernelhy, arui James 
I'lsher, minister at Kmel.ivin, gave in a written 
iidlu'rence, under tlie form of tin in irninent, and 
t!n»ta‘ four withdrew, inteiifling to ii turn to flieir 
respeelive chargis, ami net agree.ild) to tlieir pro- 
test wlicneNer lhe\ slioiild have iin opportunity, 
ll.id (be iiOkir resled here, tin re would never 
have lieeii a wcewi.ion ; but the asHembly rewolvirig 
to < irrv the proi-ess, citeil (hem by thiir ollieer, 
to eoiinMuir m*xt day. 7'lieN oIs>y d the eitation; 
mid H 1 ‘ommiUee was upiMiintiil to retire with 
them, in order to (wrKUade them to wnthilrnw 
their protest. 'I’lie f‘oinMiitt.ee having reported 
tli.il tile , still adiietcd to tlimr protest, the iisktii- 
bly nnicred them tii iip{M <ir Iwfore tlic eoimniHHion 
111 August following, and ret net their protest; 
and, it they should not comply, mul leslily their 
sorrow tor llieir conduct, the eoinmissioii waa 
eiii|s»wered to suspend them Ironi the rxcrciiiM* of 
lUeir ministry, with eerlilicilion that, if they 
should net e^mlrnry tn tlie Haul sentiuice, the com- 
iuU.-t|ou hiioiild priR’e^'d to aiiiglier censure. 

The commission met in August accordingly ; 
and the four iniinslers, still adlienrig tolhwr pr<> 
lest, were suilj'eridcd from the cxen-irw' of their 
olFice, and cin-xl to the next meeting of the coiu- 
iiiission III Noveiiilier following, b'roin this sen* 
tcniMJ several ininistf.*r8 iind elders, meiiibers of 
the cotiJitiiMHioT^ dissented. *J'he comfuissimi met 
in NovernlK'r, and the 8um»cnded ministiTs exiin- 

} )caretJ. Addresses, represent aiioiis, and lettcra 

rcmi several synods aiul presh}UTies, relativ^Ao 
the business now before the coiiirnbsdon, were vd« 
criveil and read. The synods of Dumfries, Muf- 
ray, Russ, Angus and Me^arns, Perth and Stirling 
i craved UnU tlM commission would delay proceed* 
2 K i 
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fang to a higher censure. tThc aynods of Ga^- 
Jioway and Fife, as also the presbytery of Dornoch, 
addressed the commission for lenity, tenderness, 
and forijearance towards the sus|icnded ministers; 
and the presbytery of Aberdeen represented, that, 
in their judgment, the sentence of suspension 
inflicted on the aforesaid ininirters was too high, 
and that it was a stretch of ecclesiastical autho- 
rity. Many meintiers of the commission reasoned 
^n the same manner, and alleged, that the act 
and sentence of last ussemhly did not oblige them 
tb procetMl to a higher C4‘nHUre at this meeting of 
the commission. The question, however, was 
put,^Proceed to a higher censure or not ? and 
the votq^. In'ing numlH‘red, were found equal on 
both sides : iijHin which Mr. John Goldie, the 
moderator, ^,ave his casting vote m proceed to 
a higher wrisure ; which stands in their iniiuites 
in these words. — " 'Phe coiiimisHion did and 
liereby do bswe the relation of Mr Elamezer 
Efskiiie, minister at Stirling, Mr. W.lliam Wil- 
son, minister at Perth, Mr. Alexander Monerief, 
ininisti^r nt Aliernethy, and Mr. James Fisher, 
minister at Kiiiclaven, to their resjsrtivc charges, 
and declare them no longer ministers of this 
rhureh ; and do hereby prohiUt all ministers of 
this chureh to employ them, or any of tliem^in 
any ministerial rnnetion. A ml the ctaumission 
do dtrlare llie eliun-hes of the said ministers va- 
cant from uiui alter the date of this sentence." 

'riiis sfMilenee N'ing intimated to them, they 
jirotested tliat their iiiniisterial otfaH' and 
lion to their resiaM'tive charges slioiiid l^e held as 
valiil ns if no sueli si'iiteiiee hud passed; and 
that they were now oliiiged to make a secession 
from the prevailing party in the eeeh’siastieal 
courts; and that it shall U' lawful and wurrunt- 
ahle t<»r lliemto pn'ach tlie Gosjs-I, amfUischnrge 
every hnnieli of the iiastonil olfiee, according to 
the word of God, and the esUiblistiiHJ pnociples 
ol the chureh of Seotlniid. Mr. Ralpli Erskiiie, 
iiiiriister at Dunfermline, Mr. Thomas Muir, 
minister at Orwt'l, Mr. John M‘Lareii, niiiiistor 
at Edmluirgli, Mr. John Giirrie, mfaiistor at 
Kinglassie, I\lr. James Ward law, minister at 
Dunferitdine, and Mr. Thomas Nairn, minister 
at A bliotsliall, protestixi against the sentence of 
the eoiiimission, and that it should Ik* lawful for 
them to complain (»f it fm any subsequent gene- 
ral us.<u*mhly of the chureh. 

The seei'ssion projMTly commenced at this 
date. Aiul aceonlmgly the rjeete<l memlK'rs de- 
clareil in their protest, that they were laid under 
the disiign’cable necessity of seceding, not from 
the principles and constitution of the church of 
Scotland, U) which, they said, they steadfastly ad- 
hen*d, but from the pn[*Hont church-courts, which 
had thrown them out frmn ministerial communion. 
The assf'inhiv, however, which met in May 
1731, ditl so iar modify the alwve sentence, tliat 
they em|M>w'ered the svnotl of Perth and Stirling 
to re<tdve the eiertetl ministers into the com- 
munion of the cnurcli, and restore them to their 
respect! Vi* charges ; but w'ith this express dirtx*- 
tioii, tliat the said sviio<L should not take u}.)on 
them hi judge of the leguluy or Ibrinality of the 
foriiMT procedure of the ehureli judieatoru*8 in re- 
lutiun to this nflair, or either approve or censure 
the 4 Wne.’* As ttiis appointment neither con- 
thi* act of the precetliug assembly, nor 
tbi^jiffllMluct of the commission, the seceding 
minxilcrs considered it to be rather an act o? 
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grace than of justice ; and therefore, they aaid, 
they could not return ito the church-courta 
upon this ground ; and they publisluni to the 
world the reasons of their remsal, and the terms 
U(K>n which they were willing to return to the 
commilnion of the establish^ church. They 
now erected themselves into a'A ecclesiastical 
court, which they called the Associated Preshy- 
tery^ and preached occasionally to numlwrs of 
the people who joinetl them in delereiil parts of 
the country.- They also published wimt they 
ca]lc<l an Act^ Declaration^ and 'Festinwny^ to 
the doctrine, worship, government, aniLdiscipline 
(A' the church of Scotland ; and against several 
instances, as they said, of defection from these, 
kgh in former and in the prewmt times. Some 
time after this, several ministers of the est«Mish«J 
church joirunl them, and the As.stx'inted Preshy- 
U;ry now consisted of eight iiiiniKh'rs. But iho 
general assernhiv which met in 173H, finding that 
the number of fe(‘C4‘dcr8 was riiueh increased, or- 
dered the eight ministers to be serxeij with a 
liliel, and to cited to the next nK*eting bf tlio 
aasemhly, in 173!). They now apfavired lU the 
bar as a constituted presbyU*rv, anil hnxing for- 
mally declined the assembly's authority, they 
imnM*d ..ely withdrew. The ussi'mbly which 
mt*t ni .1 year dejHK'M'd them froirt the ollice of 
the miristry ; which, however, tliey co.Mtinut'fl to 
exercise in their rpH[)et‘tive eongregjtions, who 
still ailhered to them, and eri*etcd meeiintf-hmiscH, 
wliere they preached till their death. Mr. James 
Fisher, tlie hist survivor of them, was, by an 
unanimous call, in 1711, traiislated from Kiiicla- 
ven to Glasgow, where he coutinued in the 
exen'ist* of his ministry among n numereus con- 
gregation, re8|.H*cU*d by all ranks in that large city, 
ami (lied in 1775, mheli regretted hy his jieople 
and friends. In 1715, the Breeding ministers 
wen' U'coine so numerous, that they v\ ere erected 
into three difterenl presbyteries under one synoil, 
when a very unprofitable dispute divided them 
into two }»aiiie6. 

The burgess oath, in some of the royal bo- 
roughs of Scotland, contains tbe following clause t 
" 1 profi'ss and allow with rny heart the true reli- 
gion presently professod within this realm, and 
authorised bv the laws thereof. 1 will ahide at 
Hiid defend the same to ray life's end, renouncing 
the Romish religion called Papistry^ Messrs. 
Elieiiexcr and Ralph Erskine; James Fisher, 
and others, at)irnu*t1 that this clause was no way 
contrary to tho primdples u)H)ii which the seces- 
sion was funned, and that therefore every lieceder 
might lawfully swear it. Messrs. Alexander 
Monerief, Thomas Mair. Adam Gib, and othera, 
conUmdcnl, on the other hand, that tlic swearing 
of the above clause was a yirtual renisnciation of 
their testimony ; and this controversy was so' 
keenly agiuited, that they split into two ditferent 
fiarticH, and now inql in diflcrenl synods. Those 
of them who assert the lawfuliu'ss of swearing 
the Burgess ikilh are called Burgher* s; and the 
other imrty, who conidemn it, are called Anti- 
burghcr feeders. Each jwirty clHiiniiig to itself 
the law'ful constitution of the Associate Syiwh 
the Antiburghers, after several pre\iou8 step& 
excoiumunu:atcd the Burgh(*rs, on the ground of 
their sin, and of their contumacy in it. This 
rupture took place in 1717, since which period 
no atteihpts to effect a re-union have been suo- 
cessfuL They rctnain under thtf jurisdietkm of 
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difrer4>nt synods, aifd holds scpanitc coininuiiioiij 
although much of| their former hostility has 
been laid aside. The Anliburf^hers consider the 
* Burgher% os too* lax, and not sutlicicntlv sti'ad- 
last to their testimony. The Burt; hern,' on the 
other hand, contend that the Antihurghers are 
Uk> ri^rid, in Hiat they have inlnHluccti new tenus 
of cominunion into the society. 

What follows in this article is u further ac- 
count of those who are commonly calUHl the 
Jiurgher Seceders. As there were amoii^r tlw'm, 
fnun the Ci>mmoneement <if their wveHsioii, seve- 
ral students who had Urn rdueated at one or 
other of the uiiiverHitu^s, they a|j|>ointed om^of 
tlieir ministers to give hrtures in thcohtgy, and 
train up c^imlidaliN for the ministry. 

WJw're a congregation is very numerous, as in 
Stirling, Dunfermline, uml Perth, it is formeil 
into a collegiate charge, and provVied with two 
ministers. 'Phev are erected into six ditfereiit 
]>rcsl\vterics, united in one general sviunI, wliieh 
c.iiniinonly meets at Edinburgh in ^^ay mid Si p- 
teniber. They have also a synod in Ireland, 
eonijxised of three or four ddliTent prc'i^bvterii's. 
They arc legally tolerated in Iri'laiid; and g*)- 
vernment, some years ago, granted 5tHV. pe; 
annum^ and of late an additional .'itXI/ ; whitdi, 
when dividiNl among them, affords to caeli lin 
nister ahoul "2lV. o\er aiul aliove the stifNMid 
which he reenves from his hearers. Tliew* have, 
U'sidi's, a presbytery in Nova Seetia; and, s*iine 
years ago, it is said, (hat the Burgher iiml tin* 
Antilairgfier iniiiisters reHiding m the United 
Suites formed u coalition, and joined in a general 
syiioil, which thev call the Synod of Sr w Yotk 
and Penn'^ylvania. I’hey all preach the d«K'- 
triiios eoiitained m the Westininsler < \>ntession 
of Faith and t aiteeliisnm, as they U'lieve tliesi* 
to be foi]ii<l<‘d on tbe saered Scriptures. 
raUvlii-kC (heir hearers jiublicly, and vinit them 
from liou-«e to housi* ruiee every year. They will 
not give the Lord's siip)H‘r t4i lliotH^ wlmare igno- 
rant ot the principles of the (Jos^m)!, nor to such 
as are scandalous ami immoral m their lives. — 
Tliey coruleimi private Uiptism ; nor will they 
admit tlu>^e who are grossly ignorant ami pro- 
fane to Imj s|H)nsorH for their cliiidrcn. lii'lieving 
that the jM’ople have a natural right to eliiM>tie 
tlicir own {lastors, the settlement of tlieir iniiiis- 
ters always priKU'eds iifion a jiopular election; 
and the camlidati* who is elected by tlie majority, { 
is orlained among them. (Joiivinced that the 
charge of souls is a trust of the greatest iiii|>ort- 
ane^, they c^irel’ully watch over the inontU of 
their stnJents, and direct them to such a course 
of reading and ^tmly as they judg(! in<»st pro{M''r 
to qualify them for the profitable discharge of the 
justonil (Uitiea. At the ordination of tlieir lui- 
' niaU^rs, they use a formula of the same kind 
with that of the estahlislnnl church, which their 
ministers arc Uainrl to subscrilYO when called to 
it * and if any of them teach doctrines contrary 
to the Scriiitiires, or the Westminster Confession 
of Faith, tliey are sure of being thrown out of 
their cominuTiion. By this nu^ns, uniformity of 
'’intuneiit is |ireservc<l among them; nor has 
any of their mmtsiers, exce[tling one, been prose- 
cuted ft>r error in doctrine siiioc tlie oomincnce- 
monV of their secession. 

Tlie^ npiieve that the holy Scripturoa are the 
' sole entPnOn of truth, and only rulb to direct 
^nankind to ^rtfy and enjoy God, the chief and 


y eternal gootl ; and that “the Supivuie Judgf*, by 
w'liicli all controversies of ndigioii are tobe^le^ 
U'rniiiml, and all the decn*e8 of councils, opi- 
nions of ancient writers, doctrines of men and 
. private spirits, are to lie examitietl, and in whose 
sente I lev we are to rest, can la* no other but llie 
Holy Spirit s|>eftking in the Scrijiliires.’' They 
an* fully (N'rsiinde<l, however, that the Klumlnrns 
of puhlie authority in the chiin'h of Scotlayd 
exhibit n just and ooiimstcnt view of the moan- 
ing and design of the holy Senptures with rt*- 
gard to tior‘triiie, w'orship, govermiieiit, and dAid- 
pline; and they sii fur differ from the dissenters 
111 Fiiglund, in tliiit tliey hold these slaudards to 
Ih* not only articles of jM*m‘e aud a lei# ol ortho- 
doxy, hut as a liond ol union ami fellowship. — 
They consider a simple deelanitioH of a<llierence 
til the Scrij>tun*s as too oouiviK'al n [msif of unity 
in sentiment, U'cause AriniiH, SiK'imaiis, and 
Armiiiiiiiis, make hucllii confession of their fait h, 
while tli^ retain seiiliments which they ^the 
Seceders) appn hend are suhversne of the great 
ilinMnnes ol the Gospel. ^J’liey ln'lieve that .Tesus 
(^hrisf is the only King and I lend of (lie elinrch, 
wliicli is liis IhmIv ; that it is Ins sole prerogative 
ti» eiiaet laws lor the government of this kiiig- 
tk>m, winch is not of this world; and tli.it the 
ctiureh is not |MHHi‘Ssed ol a li'giHlative, hut only 
of an executive jwiwer, to Ih* exereiwd in ex- 
])i.uning and applying to their projier ohjeets 
and end those laws which t ‘lirisl hath nnhlislicd 
inihe Scriptures. I’luwe dcM'trines wliieli liioy 
te.ich, rel.ilive to faith and practiee, are exhiiaUu 
at great li^igtli in an Kxpl.iriation of the West- 
iiiinster Assemldy’s Shorter CatechiHin, by way 
of qiicstioiu and answer, in two volinnes, eom- 
jMwed eliii'fly by Mr. James Fisher, lute of Glas- 
gow, aial published l>y desire of tlieir synod. 

For lhes»' filly years jKist, tlm groumls of their 
Mx'esrtioii, they allege, have Iwen grnitly enlargi'd 
hv (he public adnihiistriitioiis of the eKlahlishf'd 
ehiircii ; and particularly by the imit(»nn execu- 
tion ol llu’ law respecting patronaj^e, which, they 
say, ha^^ obliged many llioiitaimlH ol privaU* ( 'hris- 
(uiiis to withdraw from the parish churches, and 
joni their ty. 

In iiuHt of Ihcir c^iigregntioriP, they celchralo 
iIm- Lonl's SiipjMir Iwkumii the year; and they 
eat cell we iheir young is*ople concerning thefr 
know'lv'ige ot the principles of religion previously 
to their iidinwsioii to tiial Hacrainent. — When 
any of tliion fall into the sin of lorn leaf ion or 
aduih'ry, the rM'amiiil is regularly purged ueeor*!- 
iiig to the form ot jirw'e.ss in the eilahlished 
eiiiin !i ; and lliosi' of the delimpientH wlm do not 
siilaiiit to adequ.itc censure, are puhliely declared 
to Im; fugitives froiii disci|diiK', and are ex|Mdled 
the »p«ic'ty. 'riiey rnwer acciqit a sum of iiiniicy 
as a coiiimutation for the offence. They condemn 
all cLiiidestine and irregular marriages ; nor will 
they marry «inv persons iinless they have Is'cn 
proclaimeif in tlie (luruiii church on Iwo diflerent 
Lord’s days ut least. 

Till* constitution of the Anlihiirghcp church 
diflers very iiltiu from that of the Burghers. 'I'he 
supreme couA among them iu denoniinaU*d 'Vhe 
General Ahsup'ioIc Synod, having under its juris- 
diction three iiroviiicial synods in Bcolland tnd 
I one in Ireland. They, ns well as tlie Burgher 
I Sec«*ders, have a professor of thwiogy, whose 
lectures every camlirlatc for tlie ollice of a preacher 
IS obliged bo attend. 



* ' SBLP-DECEPTION 'J SFxV-DE^E^TION 

SECT, a collective tcrm,«apmf)rclw‘n(]ing all ,rt^^*** ‘Jt‘‘*****‘» which make our hearts unpmoU 
sunli as follow the doctrimjs nnd opiinoiia of jaurnr us in rnakiii'; iia pruiniBCf:^ if they msy bo so 
divine, phil«)»o|»her, A'C. The wonl sect, says termed, which are not kejd, and ronirartinffcn- 
Dr. Campbell, (Prelim Diss.) arnon^ the Jews, pngements which are m^^er perfonnea. Self^ 
was not ill its application enlirelv coincident with decej»tion, as one oliserycs, appears in the follow- 
the same li*rm us applied by ('Christiana to the iiij; caiM's : “1. !n judging ot onr own character, 
sulMlivisions sulmistiriyr Hiiion^ tlsrnisf'lvea. We, on wiiich we too easily confer the name of self- 
if I inistiikc ruit, invariably use it of those who examination, how often rnav wr detect oureelvcs 
form separate eoinmunions, and do not associate in erihanciriir the merit of the u<)od qualities we 
with one amither in reli^ous worship and rere- | |s>sw'8s, aiul in ffiving ourselves credit for others, 
monies. 'I'hiJB, wc cull rapists, Lutherans, {.‘al- wh>*li wc really have n(»t.— ‘3. When aeveral 
viiftstH, dilliTent sects, not so much «m account iiiotivea or passions concur in prompting us to 
of tlinr diirerences in o|iinion, ns he<*ause they any aethm, we t<x> easily assign the chiei place 
have (‘^iihli^lted to ihemselveB dilTereiit frflt4*rnl" aiuf etfect to the lx*8t. — 1 \. We are t«x> pruno to 
ties, to winch, in what regards public worship, flatter ourseKes by indulging the notion that our 
they coniine lliciii'M'lveH ; the n- vend ileiiomina- hahits of vice are but individual acts, Into which 
liiiiis ahoM'mefU ioned having no ihtrrcoiiiiiinnitv - we have Iw^en seduced hv wcnsionnl ternplJ^ioni^-' 
with Oiie amitlier in sacred in.'ittcrH. lligli ' w'hile we are led to assign the name of 

cliorcli and low chiindi we rail only parlies, U‘- j hahits to our occiLsional acts and iiulividual in- 
Ciin^e tliev h.ive not fo^me(l^^eparHle comiiiunioria, I stances of virtue. — 1. We confound the mere 
< iferl and known dilfercrireH in opinifiii, when ! ajvscnt of the understanding naturally, attended 
loll«>\vcil l)v no ext«TM:d hrcacli in the socictv, are j by Home corres^Nmdent but transient ss- risibilities, 
uol coM.sidcfcd with ns as eonstituting distinct i with tlie impiils<'H of the aflcclunis and ilctcfbai- 
M*e|s, though t’licir (hlfcrenccs in opinion may j ii'rtion of the will. — f). We are apt to ascrila' to 
j;ive rise In iiiatii:il iiversion. \ow, in the .Tew- : s<‘llled principles the good actions which are the 
i-^li S( ctx, (if \v*> exi'cpt the S.imiintans,) there ! mere elli i l ot natural teoi per. — (J. As siunctimeH, 
were no scp.irnte coniinuiiities erecteil. Thtf * in estin • ig the charQ<*ter of others, we ho 
.'•ain-' t*'mplc,^iiul tin* Siuiie sMiugognes, were at- | l:.>-*tdy hi the right motive Irom the outward 
Icinled alike hv I’liiirisccs and hy Sadducees- , act ; so i . jutlgiiig of onrsi'Kca wc overrate the 
II i\, there were oflcfi of Iwifli deiiornin.ittons in j winth, l>\ twerxalinng the motives of our actions, 
till' n.inlicdi im, and e^t•ll in the pncslliood. - An- | 7. Wc i.iten confound the non-apioarancc of a 
Ollier iliflereiu'c WHS also, th.it the icime o( liu* ' 'icimis ullcction with Us lulnnl extinchoii. — 


sect w.i.s not H[eplicd lo all the |M*o|jle who adopteil 
the same ojiimoiis, hut solely h^ the niT’n ot emi- 
nence among lIieiTi who were coriHidcicd as the 
leaders ot the oartv. 

SlhMILAK 1'LI:II(;Y. See (h.cny.Y. 

'IT ,\ 1 )LVNS, a dcmaniiiiition in^he se- 
cond ceiitiirv, whii'h deriveil their ii.ime from 


' H We often deceive ourselves hv rornpiniig out 
j actual with our former cliar.icter anti coiuluet, 
I and perhaps t<x» easily ascrihing to the extirfxa- 
tion of vicious, or tiie irnpl.inlatioii of viiluous 
! li.'ihiK, that nnpriwement which is owing merely 
' to the lapse of time, advanciiig age, alured eir- 
cuTiistiiices, v^c. — !) A notlier geiienil and fertile 


Secundus, .1 disciple ol Valeiiline. lie main- | aiAircc ot scif-dci cpiion ib our readine-'S to excuae 
tameil lie* di'clrme (»f two eternal principles, light • or at Icint to extenuate, the vices of our purticu- 
ii'id darkness ; whence iiroae tlic g(H>d and evil : l.tr st.itioii : while we congralulate ourselves un 


that are oh lerviihle 111 the universe. *^eeV.ii.BN- the ah-!,*nct* t>f other vices winch we art* under 
iiMAN-s. * iitt temptation commit. — 10. We deceive our- 

SKI>l'(d'R, one who dtv»i\s or draw.s away selves hv sup] sisnig our remorse for sin is genuine, 
aiiolhcr fri'iii that wdiich is nghl, | when, alis, it dtM*8 not lead tt> '‘re|X*r)tanre. — 


SKKK h'.IvS, a ilenominutiou wdiieli arose in II. Hy forming iinprotNT judgments of othera, 
the year Into. 'I'hev tlmvt'd their name from and fttrmiiig our own ctmduct u|»on theirs.” 
their mamt'iiniiig that the true rliun-h ministry, f rom this view we may learn, 1. 7’hat the olh 
S'^ripture, and ordinances, were losi, tor which jcc/A as to which men deceive themselves are very 
the\ Were set'kimr. 'I’liev taught that the Scrip- numerous, ChxI, Jckus ('hrist, the Holy Spirit, 
turcs were uiiccrlaiii ; that pres<>nt minicles were the Hible and (iosjicl doc’triiies, religioiis expe- 
mvcN-saiy to fnlli; that our miiiHtrv is without rienee, sin, heaven, hell, ^r. — iJ. 'I'be rfiiww art 
aiithoritv ; and tliat our worship and ordiiiaiieea great and iK)W(*rfid ; sin, Satan, the heart, the 
are nnuccessary or vain. worM, interest, pn'judice. — IT. The nttmberB 

SI'". I d'UJlTI \TNS, (lisv'iples of Seleuciia, a phi- who ilereive tlienwlvca are great, the young, the 
iosoplier of C.ikili.t, wlu», idsiul the year aged, the rich, the fKx>r, ix'lf-righteous, fiypocrftta, 

adontixl the m^ntiments of Hermogc lies and those n^sistatea, the ungiHlIy. — I. The evils are many 
of Aud.'eii.s lie liiuglil, with the Valentinians, and awful. It n-ndcrsi u« the slaves of procnuiti- 
tlut Jesus ("hrist assumi'd a bfxlv only in aiv nation, buds us lo overrate ourselves, natters us 
jM'unmce. He also inaintJiiitHi tha^ the world with an idea of easy victory, confirms on? evil 
waa not made bv (jloil, hut was ctM^lernal wdth Ivabits, and expos*’® us to tlie greatest dan^r.— 
him; and tliat the soul was only an animated We should endeavour to uiiderstanJ and 
tire rrt'^itad bv the angels; that hrist dot® not practim* the means not lo lie d«*«ive*l ; such as 
sii at the right hand of the Father in a hiuiimi strict af*lf-inquiry, prayer, watchfulness, and ever 
boilv, but that he Kxlgtid his IhxIv iii*the sun, ac- taking the ^rimures tor our guide. — (i, and* 
eonling to Ps. xix. 4; and that ilk' iileasures of lastly. We shoula l^m to ascertain the evuienCM 
Iwutitudtf coiiicisU'd III oorMiivul ddignt, of riivt being deceived, which are such as these ; 

S ELF- O ECF.pt TO I v, inclu<les all those va- when sin is the object of our inereaeing fear, a 
rioua Ihiutls wbich. we prat'tiae on ourscivea in ten4)em€®8 of eonaciencr, when wccan to 

forming a juilginent, or rsoetviag an tmpreasion God as to the sinoeri^ of our motives kro aims, 
af our own staU:^ character, and conduct; or when dep^vdent on 'God's [vomiai^ prbvidanoi^ 



sblpdbniIl 


r 

in allllo 


mA gnior^ and when cunfonndl to him 
ri^toottanm and troo hoUneaa. Ckri»t. 

10()i esiX 

SELF-DEDfCATION, the giving up «f 
ounelfos unre^vi»dly to (.nxlithat wo fnftywrve*! 
him in righteoustioNa and true holincaa. See 
H wwv, vol. i. ort. wilt. 

SKLF-l-)EFENr*E iinplioa not only the pro- 
aervation of one’s life, but also the prckection of 
our jwor»erty, l»ecnuw' witliout projierty life cannot 
be nrew'netl in a c*i\iiizivl nation. 

Some coTiJeinii afi reJtL'tnnce^ whatsoever lie 
the evil olfereil, or whiw«n*%er lie the |ienion that 
oflors it; othf^ra will not admit that it should pass 
any further than barf resisiance ; othera say, that 
it must never U’ carried «o lar as hazarding' the 
^fife df the assailant ; aiyl others again, who deny 
it not to l>r lairful in some eaacs.to kill the ng- 
gresBor, at the same time atKrrn it to U* a thing 
ftmre landabfe and consonant to the Gos^tel^ to 
choose rather to low one’s life, in imitation of 
Christ, than to Kreure it at the oxfiense of 
. another's, in pursuaticx! of tlio 'permission of 
nature. But, 

“Notwithstanding,” saya (Urove, “tfie great 
juimra which iiiiiy npjiear on the side of any of 
Uiese opinions, I cannot hut think se[fdrfenre^ 
though it pniceetls to the Inlling of anulher to 
gave one’s wlf, is in common cases not liarely 
permitted, but enjoined by vafnre; and that a 
man would la* wautiiij to the .4ii//ior of his/>ein^, 
to scKuetVi ‘Hid to himself, to uhaiidori that life 
witli which he is put in trust. 'Phat a p(«rsoii for- 
feita his own life to the sword of justice, hv taking 
■wav another's nnprovokiHi, is a pnnripfe not to 
ho dioputecL 'Plus being so, I ask, whence ahoiiUI 
ariw the obligation to lc*t another kill me, rather 
than venture tii save myself by dost roving iny 
enemy 7 It cannot Hriso from a regard to society, 
whicl’i by iiiv sulTcrifig another to kill me, loSe'i 
/fcoPiveg; that of «ri honest man liy unjust vio- 
lence, and that of his murderer, ii it can la* callwl 
a los!^ by the. hand of justice. Wlierraa, by ktIUng 
tlie invmicr of rnv lile, I only taise a life, which 
must otherwise Jiave forfeited, and preserve 
the life of un inmsrnt {H^rson. Nor, for the siinic 
reason, can there lie any such obligation arising 
from the hre 4if our vriglLhour ; »inc<* I do not 
really save Iris life by juKting with mv own, hut 
only leave him to lie put to death after a riKiro 
ignominious manner by the public executioner. 
And if it lie said that 1 despatch liim with his 
■ins iifion him into the other world, which be 
might have livwl long enough to re|ient of, if 
legally condeinriwl ; as he must answer for that, 
who broucht me under a necewiiy of using this 
methoi] for my own preservation; so 1 myself 
may ikA he pre^iaTcd, or may not think myaelf so, 
or so well assuml of it as to venture into the pio- 
aence of my great Judge; and no charity obliges 
PM* Co prefer the safety of another’s soul to my 
own. SMlf-^lcfencc, therefore, may be with justice 
pnetised, 1. In case of an attemiii matle upon 
the life of a [lerson, against wldah he has no QtWr 
^ way of securing hirn'ielf but TUpelbng force 
iotco, — 2. It is ffenendly esteemeil lawful to kilt 
in the defence of chastity, supposing tbere be no 
other way of preserving u.” Grtne'e MortU 
. J^hiioetf^y. Also HtfUe on the havifulnssee qf 
. Sklfd^neet by a Scotch OUsenter. 

AL, a term that denotes our re- 
^ every ihmg fha* slamh in <ii^iositfoii 


SELF-LOVE * * 
the divine coft^nd, ami out own spirHuA 
welfare, Matt xvl 24. It doea not consist in 
denying what a man is, or what he has; in re- 
fusing favoum confened on ua in the courae of 
pmvi(ieiicr ; in rejecting the use of God's crea- 
tures ; in Is'iiig careless of tile, bealtii, and family | 
in macerating flhe l|pdy. or abusing it in any in- 
spm't; hut in renouncing all thoso pleasures, 
profits, views, connexions, or practices, that jam 
preimlicml to the true liitcresU of the s»miI. ITm! 
unucrstaiuling must be so far denied as nqf, lo 
u^ioii it, imiepeiident of divine instruction, 
Prov. ui. r>, Ci. '^Phe will must lie denied, wi far ss^ 
It opposes the will of Oml, K]»h. y. 17. Tlw olleo* 
tiona, when they liecoine iiumlinate,^ 'ol. iii. a. 
The gratihcaliuri of the memlicrsof the Unly must 
lie denied when out of tlirir duo couna', Horn, vi 
12, 13. *rhe honours of tlie world, and praise of 
men, when they Isv^ogie a snare, PI eh. xi. 2f, 211. 
Worldiv emoluments, when ki he obtained in an 
unlawfufway, or when standing in opnosiiian to 
religion snd usefulness, Matt. iv. 2(1, 22. h'riemk 
and relatives, so far aa lliey opfsiae the Irutli, and 
would itifluencr us to opposi; it ttio, Gen. xii. L 
Our own righteousness, so as to depend ujNin it. 
Phil. iii. H, i). l.ife itself must lie laid down, it 
•slled for, in the cause of ( 'hrist. Matt. xvi. 21, 
2.5. In fine, every thing that is sinful must be 
denied, however pleasant, and apparr:ntly advan- 
tageous, since, without holiness, no man shall soc 
the T.ord, 11 eb. xii. 14. To enable us to |:ira(*tiMa 
this duty, let us c^insider the injunction of < 'hrist, 
Matt. xv^24 ; his eminent exainfile, Phil. ii. 5, 8; 
the rnrouni^inerit he gives, Matt. xvi. 25; thu 
example of bis saints in all ages, Ueh. xi\ ; the 
advantages that attend it ; and, above all, h'arn to 
implor^the agency of that Divine Spirit, without 
whom we can do nothing. 

SELF-EXAMINATION, is the calling our- 
selves to a St net account for all the actions of our 
lives, comparing them with the word of God, the 
rule of duty ; consideriug how much evil we have 
enminitttsi, and gtiod we have omitted. It is a 
duty Ibliiified on a divine cominaiui, 2 Cor. xiii. 5, 
and ought to be, 1. Deliberately. — 2. Frecjuently. 
— 3. Iiripniiially.— 4. Dilijjenlly. — 5. Wus^.— 
And, fi. Willi a desire of ainendment. 'This, 
though M legal duty, as some modern Christiana 
would call it, is esarmtial to our improvenwnt, our 
felicityj and bitereat. “ Tfiey,” says Mr. Wtiber- 
i'oTre\Pract. VieuB,) “who, in a chizy vessel, 
navigate a sea wherein are shoals ond nirrents 
innumeralile, if they would keep tlieir course, or 
nvu*h tlunr |M>rt in saleiy, must carefully reiiaif 
the stnallesl injuTics, and often throw out tiurir 
line, and take their observations. In the voyage 
of life, also, the Christian who would not make 
sliipwreck of his faith, while ho is Imbitually 
watchful and provvlcnt, must make it his express 
huaineas to look into his state, ami ascoilain his 

‘"^I^P-EXISTENCE OF CMJD, i* hu entire 
existence of himaalf,. not owing it to any other 
being whatsoever; and thus God would exist, if 
there were no other being in the whole compaas 
of nature W himself. See Existencx and 
Eteknitt or God. ^ 

SELF-GOVERNMENT. 8ae tituH/f. 

SELFISHNESS. Bee Sxt.r-a|iKitiN<i. 
SELF-LOVE ie that iiuituictisa , 
whkh imfiels every animal, rational and iirstiona^ 
to (ireservr its life anil promote ils own hsjipf ness. 



^ ' SELF-SEEKING I , Se15«-PE?.AG1ANS 

* It in very i^eneniny confoumltd with seltiuhniHHi/ mis. It i« htghli/ dish mwur able and abasing, 
but, perha^M, the one propermity is distinct from transforming a man into hi% thing or every thing 
the other. Every man loves hiinsclf, but every Ibr liis own interest. It is sinful^ ow? tjie ««uiTi 
man is not selhsh. The seUish man gnu;|iB at all of innumerable sins ; as perjury, hyporrwy» false 
iinriK'dinte advantages^ regardless of tlie corisc-* hood, i<H>latry, persecution, and murdhr itself. It 
quciices wliich his conduct may have upon his in danf^eraus. It excites conteinf)^ is the sourw 
neighiKiur. Belf-love only prorflpts him who is of tyranny, disconl, war, and makes a man i 
actuated by it to procure to himself the greatest slave, and ex|XMies him to llie just indignation of 
PpsHiblv sum of happiness during the whole of his God. The remedies to jrrevent or sii //press ihii 
existence. In this pursufl, the rational scdf-Iover cn7, are these : Consider that it is ahsolutely pro- 
wiy often forego a present enjoyment to obtain a hibited, Jcr. xlv. 5: Luke iv. t?3; Ilcb. xuj- 5; 
greater and more pcnnamuit one in reversion ; Col. iii. 5. A mark of a wicked ileginierate mind ; 
^ and lie will as often submit to a present [Miiii to th^ tbe most awful eurscs an* pronounced agninsi 
* avoid • grefiter hereafter. Self-love, as distin- it. "is. v. IH; Hah. vi. 9 — jlsJ; is. xv. 1, 2; Amoc 
guished fmm solftshnoss, always comprehends the vi. 1 ; Mic. ii. 1, 2; tfiat it is contrary to tlie ex- 
whole of a man’s existence; and, in tnnt exteiuled ample of nil wise and gi'Kid men ; that the most 
sense of the pnrase, every man is a sclf-k»vcr ; for, awhil examples of the punishment of this^in ar, 
with eternity in his view, it is surely not ^xisHihle recordeil in Scriptim*; as Phuroali, A chan, Ha- 
for tho most disinten»Hted pf the human nice not man, Gehazi, Absalom, Ananias and Sapphira, 
to pn-fer himself to all other iiien, if their ♦‘utun' Judas, and many others. 

amWverlasting interests could come int£ corii|s'ti 8EMF1IANI, so called from Seinbianus thcii 
tioii. This, indiHMl, they never can do; tor though leader, wlio condemned nil use ol wine as evil of 
tile introduction of evil into the world, and the itself. He ^lersuaded his followers that wine ws« 
dift'crent ranks which it makes nw^ssury in so- a pnsluctiuii of Satan and tlic earth, denied the 
rje^, put it in tbe jiower of a man to raise him- resurreciion of the IkxI v, and rejeeb'd most of the 
lelf in the praseiit state by the <leprt*ssion of his books of ‘be Old Testainenl. 
tu'iglilxiur, or by the f>raetieo of injustice ; yet, ki SEM ARIANS were tlms denominated, be- 
the pursuit of the glorious prize which w set be- c-jiuse, i profe-ssion, they eiaidernrietl the enron 
Core us, there can lie 110 rivalsliip among the coin- of the Vriaiis, but in reality maintaineil theii 
{irtitors. The success of one is no injury to an- priiieiplcs, only imlliating and concealing tliern 
Other; and Mien'fore, in this sense of the phrase, under s«)ftcr and more mixlerate terms. They 
■eil-luve is not only lawful, but alMoUitely hn- would not allow, with tbe orthuilox, that the Son 
ovoidulde." Self-love, however, sayaj^irtin, (sit, was of the same sulwtanee, but only 

13, vol. iv.> is vicious, 1. When it leads us tti of a Idee sulistoncc with the Father | 

judge ^00 mvoumbly of our faults. — 2. When we and thus, though in expression tliey diflered from 
liink too well of our righteousness, niidl over-value the orthodox in a single letter only, vel in efli'cl 
irgiKxl actions, and arc pure in our oyri eye's, they denied tho divinity of Jesus Chrwt. The 
—^1. When we over-value our abilities, iimreri- Semi-arianism of the inoilernH consists in Iheii 
tertuiii too good an opinion of our knowletlgc and maintaining that the Son was, from all eternity, 
cjinaeity, — 4. When wo are proud and vain of lH‘g«ften by the will of the Father ; contrary in 
interior things, and value ourselves upon the Hta- the diictrino of tiiose who teach that the eternal 
lion and eircuinstaiicos in which, not our own generution is ncccssanj. Such, at hast, arc tlie 
deaerts, but some other eniise, has plac(||;l us. — rcmieetive opinions ot l)r. Clarke and Hishop Bull, 
ft. When we make our wnrklly interest, amve- SEMI-PELAGIANS, a name anciently, and 
nicnce, luise, or pleasurt;, the great end of our even at this day, given to such as retain' oiizie 
actions. tincture of Pelogianism. 

Much has liecn said afxiut the doctrine of dis- Cassiun, who hail lieen a deacon of Constanti- 
intercsted love to GckI. It must be eonfessi'd, tliat nople, and was afterwards a priest at Manieiiles, 
VfG ou^kt to love him for bis own exrelleiieii*« ; wiyi the chief of tliese Semi-Pclaguins, whose 
ir<*t it iH ditFieiilt to form an Ulea how we cun love leading principles were, 1. That God did not 
G<xl uncoiinccteil with any interest to ourselvi^. disfwnse lus grace to one more than another, in 
What, indeeil, we ought to do, and what we really coiisc'*|ueiiee of pretU^ti nation, i. e. an eU'mal and 
do, or can do, is very ditfererit. Thi*ro is an ever- absolute decree, but was willing to save all men, 
lasting obligation on men to low Gvxl for what if they complied with the terms of his Gt)i»|x?l. — 
ke is, liowover inonimble of doing it; but, at tho 2. That Christ died fi[)r all men. — 3. That the 
aame time, our love to him is our inti’rest ; nor can grace purchased by Christ, and necessary to laal- 
mt in the proiient state, I think, while iKWsefisod valion, was offered to all men — i, Tliat man, 
^ such bodies aiul such minds, love God without liefore he received capable of faith anti 

including a fkmse oChk relative gocxlneas. **Wc holy desires. — 5. l^at man was bom free-j and 
love him,**'aays John, “ because ue first loved us.” was consequently capable of resisting the inftu- 
8eo Lovk. * cnees of grace, or of complying with its sugges- 

SELF-SEEKIN’G, the aiming at our own lion. — The Semi-Pelagians were very numerous; 
interest on/y in every thing we do. It must be and tbe doctrine of Caasian, though variously ex- 
dUtinguisM from tliat regard which wc ought plained, was received in tbe greatest pert of the 
to pay td Inn preservation of our htyilth, the cul- monastic schiwls in Gaul, from whence il spread 
' ti vat ton of our minds, the lawful concerns of busi< itself fiir and wide through the European pn>- 
n**^ and tlie salvation of our souls. Self-seeking vinoes. As to the Greeks, and other Eastern 
eridenceti Uself by parsimoniousness. Oppreasioi^ CbrisUaras they had embrac^ the Senii>Pclagian 
tiugljKil, and (vuiteii^ of others, loMtion, sedi- doctrines beforo C'assuin. In the sixt^ oeittury 
ttn^Holisin, immodonite aU«'m[its to gain fame, the coiitroyersy between Uie Semi^Pelagiana and 
P'Wiji^wfeasuTe, money, ami fiequently by gross the disciples of Augustin j^vailcxl much, and 
gets of lyiii^ and injustice. Its etUs are nunier- I'mitiiiued to divide tM Western cliarcbea. 
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SENSATION mperly signifies tlitttintermilMuriet of fW Ch^inn ton, have admittiHl (Kb 


act by which we ar^^niade oonerioue of pWsuro 
or pain .feh at the trgan of eenae. Ab to aerun- 
tions and fbclinipi^ nays Dr. Reid, aonie belong to 
Che antnial part of our nature, aiM< are cojnmon to 
Ufl with the ||pitP8; othera lielong to the rationa! 
and moral part. I'he first are more pro|w*rty rallc<! 
oensalwns ; the last, fcelingn. The Frencli word 
Bcniiment is ooinmon to l>oth. The design of the 
Almighty in giving uf» U>U) the poinful and 
agrecahlc fitdiii^s is, for the most part, obvious, 
and well deserving our notice. 1. 'Fhe painful 
sensations are admonitions to avoid what wt|pld 
hurt us; and the ngnrahle twMisatioiiH to invite us 
to those actions that are neet'ssiiry to the prese/va- 
.^lion of the individuid or the kind. — 2. Hy the 
TttJiic yheans, natun; invites us 10 rnodenite bcKlily 
exerasc, anti ndnionUlies us to avoid idleni'sa and 
inactivity on the one hand, and excessive laliotjr 
on the Ollier. — 3. The rncNlente exercise of all 
our nituinal powers gives pleasure.— 4. Kveev 
sjiegt^ of bi*auty is htdicJd with pitasure, and 
every s{»ecies ijf detbrriuty with disgust. — The 
benevolent afTec-tions are all aeeoni)mnied with an 
agreeable feeling ; the niulcvolent on theixintrary : 
— ^rul, fi. The higliest, the nol»l('Ht, and the most 
durable pleasure^ is tliat of doing well; and the 
must hittt'r and (minful sentiment, the anguish 
and remorse of a guilty eonscieiire. Sw Thtorit^ 
data Sentimens Agn ahlea f IfcitI on lln‘ 
leriual Poirera, p. 33*J; Kaitnea'a LlUnienU of 
Crititi^m, vol, ii. p. r>(U. 

SENSK., a faculty of the soul, whereby it j;>er- 
ceives external ohjiTln by means of unprcHsions 
made on the organs of the baty. 

Moral arnae ia said to l)c an apimdicnsion of 
that beauty or defonnity which arisi's in the mind 
by a kiml of natural instinct, previously to any 
n^Boiiing utsin tlie nmioter consequences of ac- 
tions. Whether this really exists or not is dia 

i >uted. On the affirmative side it is feihl, that, 
.. We approve or disapr>rove certain actions with- 
out deli lx* ration. — 3. This approbation or diaa|>- 
firobalion b uniform and universal. But agaiiiiit 
thii opinion it is answered, that, 1. This uni- 
forniity of sentiment does not pervade all notions. 

. —2. Approlwtion of {xiiticuiar conduct arist's 
from a sense of its advantages* I’lie idea con- 
tuiues whi*n tint motive no longer exists ; receives 
strength from authority, imitation, &c. The effi- 
cacy of imitation is most oliservahle in ohiklrun.— 
3. There arc no maxims universally true, Uit 
liend to circumstances.-^. I'hero can lie no idea 
without an object, and instinct is inseijarable from 
the kl«a of tlie object Sw Paley'a Moral Philo- 
oopf^y, vol. i. cliafi. v. ; liutchewn on the Paa- 
tions, p, ^15, &C. ; .V/oson’s Sermona, vol. L p. 253. 
, SEP'TOAGESIMA, Uie third Suwlay be- 
fore the first Suniby in Lent ; so called be^uoe 
it was about 711 diws (icfore Ebsler. 

SEPTUAGINT, the namemven to a Greek, 
venkm of tlie books of tlie Okl Testament, from 
its beiiig supposed to be the work of seventy-two 
Jews, who are usually c^bd the eeventy inter- 
pretnra, because seventy is a roupd number. 

Aristobului) who was tutor to Ptolemy Phys- 
obn ; PhiH who lived in pur Saviour's time, and 
was contemporary with the apoi4les ; and Jooe- 
. phok, spqpk of this translation as made by acventy- 
• two mternraCei^ by the eare of DemMus Phia- 
kreuB, in ihe/aign of Ptulctny Pbiladelphus. All 
the Citfiikian wrftcrsL during tho firat fifteen eea- 
; 411 ) 
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account of the 8i>|auiigint as an undoubted fiin t 
but, since the Reformation, critics have boldly 
catted it in question. But whatever diflerencAW of 
opinion there have liecii aa to the naxle «>f tmns- 
latiun, it is univoi^Uy acknowliHlged that such a 
veraioii, whole oi^n imrt, exiatMl ; and it is pretty 
evident tliat nuist of the Ixsiks have U'cn 

translnted Ix^forc our Saviour's time, as liny ofo 
quotid by him. It iniM also coiisidcmf as a 
wonderful pn»vi<lcnce in favour of the rcligiui^of 
.lesus. It pri'paml the w'ay for his eiuitiiig, iind 
afterwanls gn^atly proinoti'd the setting up of Ilia 
kingilom in the* worltl ; lor hitherto the S('H))(ures 
hail remained Wktvl up from all other Hblioiis hut 
the Jews, in tho IJrhn*w tongue, which was uii- 
dersUxxl by iio other nation; but now it was 
translated into the Gret'k liiiigOage, which wua a 
language cominoiily u^ersUKsl by the imtionr of 
the world. It Iihs'iiImi lxH.‘n with grtsit pmpriety^ 
o!)servcd,'‘thiit there an' many words and Uirms 
of sfieei'h in the ISew TiHitatnent, the true import 
of which cannot U* known but by their use in iho 
Septuagiiit. This version also preserves many 
itji{M)rtaiit icorr/jr, some ariitenrca, and several 
whole verses which onginully made u joirt of tho 
Uehrew U*xt, hut have long ago entirely disap« 
|»rare<l. This is the version, and this only, which 
is exuistantly umd and qu(»ti'd in the Uospela and 
hv the ats>slleH, an<I which bus thereby n*ceived 
the higtiest sanction which any writings can |iua- 
sil% receive.” 

There l)een various editions of the Reiv 
tiiagint; such as Hreilenger's edition, 173(1; 
Bosh’s etlitiun, 17(K1; Unniel’s edition, lOfill; 
Mills’s edirion, 12ii)o. 1725; Bishop IVunion'fi, 
priiiUMlJvy Field, 12mo. 100.5; hut («rabo’a edi- 
tion, published in 1707, is in great repuU*. 

Fr. llohuf's, canon of (.'hrist ('hurcli, wbii 
employed for soiiie years on a correct edition of 
the Sentuagint, lie had been collating from mom 
than tiirec hiindml (irtn’k riianuscripis; from 
twenty ^ir more (.^oplie, Syrinc^ Arabic, Scluvo- 
iiiati, uml Armenum iiiunuHcripts; from eleven 
(HliiioiiM of the t.tn'4'k Ufxt and versions; and from 
runtr tliirty («reek lathers, when deatJi ureventod 
him from finbihing this valuiihlo work, lie printed 
the whole of llie iViitaUiuch in five ^sirta, folio | 
and laUdy edited the nroohe^y of DariteJ acconJir^ 
to I'hcodutKin and tlie LXX, de|:jarting Iromliia 
pro^NiM’d onler, as if hy a prescritinieiit of his. end. 
This valuable work is now rotiUnued by Mr, 
Parsons, of Gsinbridge. 

'riiow who desin* a larger ar>count of tlik 
translation, may consult I/ody de iJib^ 'rextibiuf 
PritUaux'^ Connexion ; Owen* a Intpiiryinto ths 
Srpluagint Veraion f Blair^a lAiolurea on the 
Canon ; and Mlrhaelia'a Inlrodiution to the Nevf 
'rtalament / Clarke's Jiihliotheva, 

SEPTUAGINT CIIRGNOLOGY, tho 
chronology %rhich b fomiCKl from the dates and 
perioils of time mcutioneil in the Se|ftuiigiiit 
translation of the OW Toutameiit. It rcckoni 
1500 years more from the creation to Ahraliom 
than the llqjjrew Bible. Dr, Keiinicolt, in the 
diBNertatioii im^fixed to his Uehrew Bible, hog 
siKiwn it to M very pTohttblr tliat tb**' chronoljjgiy 
of the Hebrew Scripturi's, since the iieriod jw 
mentioiied. was corruf^ed by llie Jews betwcoA 
the yearn 175 and 200; and tboi the ehn>imk« 
of Inc Sepiosgini is more ogieeable to troth. Ti 
ia a (act, that, during the aac^ apd third 
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ricB, th« Hcbrpw Bcripture^^ere aliiNMt entiml 
iti tke hand* of tho Jews, while the SeptUR^int 
was coii/ined to the Christians. The Jews had, 
therefore, a very favotimhlc opfiortunity fur this 
corruption. The following is the reason which 
is given by Oriental writers : it lieiiig a very an- 
6ient tradition that Messiah vfhs to coine in the 
sixth chiliad, N'caunb he was to come in the ktit 
days (fouudtHl on a Tnystiral application of tli«* 
six days’ creation,) the contrivance was to shorten 
tlan age of the world from aUiut 5500 to 3700; 
and tlienco to prove that Jesus c/iuld not be the 
Messiah. Dr. Kennicott adds, that some lle- 
brev/tMJDieB, having the larger chronologv, were 
extant till the time of Euatibius, and some till tlie 
year 700. ,, 

SKRIOUSNF.SS, a terra often used as sy 
nonymoiH with religion. 

SKRMOjV, n di>4C4jur%) deIiv#'T«vl in public for 
the pur[Hwe of religious instruction at^l improve- 
ment. 

In order to make a good sermon, the follow- 
irig things may be attendt'd to. The exordium 
should ri>rresjiond with the subject on which we 
are alsnit to treat. T'or this purpose the context 
often forms a source of appropriate remark; 
kaiid this, though called a hackney(*d way, is Oiie 
of the best for opening gradually to the subject; 
thougli, [ confess, ah^'iiys to ur> it is not so well, 
as it TiMiks formal. Thert' arc some suhje<*ts in 
which the context cniinor be consulted: then, 
wrhiips, It IS liest to Ix'giri with some passa^ of 
Seri()lure apjHJsile to the subject, oiRormie striking 
oWrvution. It has b<»rn (felHit«1, indeed, whe- 
ther we should begin with any thing particu- 
larly calculated to gain the attention, or whether 
we should rise gradually in the strengfih of re- 
mark and airiness of sentiment. As to this, we 
may olwi'rve, that although it is ncknowItHlged 
that a minister should dame most towards tiu* 
eii<l, fH^rhara it would lie well to guard against a 
too low and feeble manner in the exordium. It 


has been fr«iorntly the practice of makipgaiiolo' 
gies, by wav of introduction : though Ims may 
be admitted in some singular castes, as on the 
sudileii de itli of a minister, or disappointment of 
the preacher through unforeseen rircunlstances; 
yet I think it is often made use of where it isen- 
tibdy unnecessary, and carries with it an air of 
aftoctotion and pride. An apokigy for a man’s 
self is yften more a refliH'tion than any thing 
else. If he lie not qualified, why have the eftruii* 
t»*rv to engage 7 and, if quaiiAod, why toll the 
peo|)le an untruth 7 

Exordiums should bn short; some give us an 
abridgment of tlieir sermon in their introduction, 
which takes off the (leople’s attention afterwards : 
others promise so much, that the expectation 
thereby reiaeil is often disappointed. Both these 
Simula lie avoided : and a sunide, correct, modest, 
deliberate, easy gradation to tlio text attended to. 

At to the pfaiU'—Soinetimes a text may he dis- 
cussed by exposition and inferenoe; sometimes 
by raising a proposition, as the general sentiment 
or the text, frem which sevenu tfuths may bo 
dcduciHl and insisled on • sometimes by general 
observations ; and sometimes by division. If we i 
diacun by exposition, then wo should examine 
the siiUiH^ty of the reading, the accuracy of ' 
the tiu riMln , and the scope of the writer. If 
a |NnmQ«lm be niaed, care shoohl be taken that 
* IS founded on the meaning of the text. If ob- 
4a»* ^ 
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servations lie made, they should not be too nnmn- 
roos, foreign, nor uimn eveiiy particle in the text 
IT by division, the oeads sliould be distinct aiul 
few, yet have a iust dependence on and con- 
nexion .one with the other. It was common in the 
last two centuriee to have such a multitude of 
heads, subdivisions, observations, and inferen^ 
that hardly any one could remember them : it is 
the custom of the present day, among many, to 
run into the other extreme, and to have no divi- 
sion at all. This is <*qually as injurious. “1 have 
no notion,” says one, “ of the great nsefnlnem of 
airmen without, heads and divisions. They 
should he few, and distinct, and not coincide. 
Hut a general harangue, or a sermon with a con- 
ccaliHl division, is very improper for tlus gene-., 
rality of heurera, especially the common*^iwprp, 
as they can neither rernemher it, nor «o well un- 
derstand it.” Amitlier obwrves, “ We shouM 
ever reiiicmher that we are speaking to the plain- 
est capacities ; and as the arranging our ideas 
properly is necessary to our being understood, so 
the giving each division of our discourse its 
denomination of numlxr has a hajtpy cfltrt to 
assist the attention and inernory of our hearers.” 

Aa to fhe ampHfiration . — After having laid a 
good fin dation on which h* biiildj the super- 
structure sliould Ih* rnisiNl with care, ” Let every 
text hove its true iiicaning, every truth its due 
weighs every hearer his proricr |)ortiori.” The 
reasoning should he clear, delilx’rate, and strong. 
No flights of wit should he indulge<l ; liut a close 
attention to the subject, with every exertion to 
inform the judgment and im|>n^ss the heart U 
is in this {mrt qf a sermon that if will lie seen 
whether a mun understands, his subject, enters 
into the spirit of it, or whether, after all his pa- 
rnile, he a mere trifler, 1 have known some, 
who, aftor having given a pleasing exordium and 
ingenious plan, have been very deficient in the 
amidifieation of the subject; which shows that a 
man may lie ca|mble of making a good plan, and 
not a good sermon, which, of tne two, perhaps, is 
worse than making a givxl sermon witiuHit a good 
plan. The best of men, however, cannot always 
enter into the subject with that alality which at 
certain times they are capable of. If in our 
Bttem()ts, therefore, to enlarge on particulars, 
we And our thoughts do not run freely on any 
point, we should not urge them too much — 
this will tire and jaile the faculties too soon ; but 
pursue our plan. Bettor thoughts may occur 
afterwards, which we may occasionally insert. 

Aa to the apfdicatiofi. — It is much to lie la- 
mented that this is a part which does not belong 
to the sermons of some <li\ines. They can dis- 
cuss a topic in a gerarel way, show their ahih- 
tir^ and give pleasing descrifriions of virtue and . 
religion ; but to opp/y they think will hurt the 
feelings of their auditors. But 1 believe h haa 
been found that, among aueh, little good has been 
done ; nor is it likelv, when the people are never 
led to suppose that nre tlic p^ies interested. 
There are also some doctrinal preachers who re- 
ject application altogether, and wlio a/Irct to dis- 
ehaige their office ny narrating and reasoning 
only ; but such ahoufd rememlwr that reasoning 
k persuaaiofu and that tbemselve^ aa often aa 
any men, alide into personal ap^tlicalioi^ ‘eape- 
cttlly in .dkeuaring certain fovonrite ppints m 
divini^. Application is certainly qne of the 
mrat import^ parts of a sennon. Utre both' 
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t]ie judgment and (he paasiona should be power* 
folly addrees^. Hero the minister must reason, 
^ exfiostula^, itiviUy wan^ and exhort ; and all 
without liarahneiw and an iusulting air. Here pity, 
loro, iaithfulneas, concern, must hr all dis^ay- 
od. The appitcation, however, must not he too 
long, unnaturm, nor, 1 thiuk, concluded abrufitly. 
We shall now subjoin a few remarks as to tlie 
stylo and delivery. 

Aa to atyle : it should be perspicuous Singu- 
far terms, tuin| words, tK>inl)a6tk' expressions, aro 
not at all consistent CHuoting Latin and Greek 
aentences will Iw of little utility. Long ai)|M* 
mentations, and dry iiM'tophywcal” n'aaoning, 
should Lw avoided. A plain manly style, so clear 
that it cannot he niisuiidrnitood, should bo pur< 
%ed. ‘^"'lie ^$c^iptu^^nl are the la's! m6<lcl. Mr. 
Flavi'l says, “ The devil is very busy with minis- 
ters in their studies, ti'inptin^ them to lolly lan- 
guage, and terms of art, alwvo tluir hearers* 
eapueities." 

Tb(? style should lie correct. That a man may 
prea«..ti, and do gtsal, without knowing mueh of 
gramnmr, is not to lie diiuliti'tl ; but ci'itaiiily it 
emiriut Ix' pleasing m tiear a man, who sets him- 
kelf upas it teaelier of others, eoiitinuiilly violntiiig 
all the rules of granuiuir, urid rendering liitnself a 
laughing slix'k to the mor«‘ iiiteihgeiii jmrt of the 
congregation; “and \el,” says one, “I have 
heard jM^rsons, who eoiiM scjiree utter three aeii- 
tenees without a lidse eiiiistruetioii, make gram- 
matical cniiciMii not only oii the Ktiglisn lah- 
guage, l>ut on Latin, i lret‘k, and Hebrew.*’ 

Care shoiiUI always In'! lukiMi not to ust' a re- 
duiitlikiiry ot words, and a Jingle of htmteiiees and 
hvllaiilos, H« they eorry more an air of jiedantry 
llian of pruileiiee. 

Aa In the uae o/ Jigarra. — “ A liohfe metaphor, 
when it is placed to an advanUige, easts a kiti4 
of glory round it, and darts a lustre through a 
whole seiiteiieo.” lint the prf*t«ent and {last age 
have almunded with preachers who have inur- 
deretl and disioitcd Itgiin^ in a bliHiiM'ful tnannrr. 
Kcaclrs inelapliors are nm lieyond all due IkhiiuIh. 
Vet IJtnow of no tis'thod so uaeful in preaching 
as by ligures, when well chosen, when they are 
not too mean, nor drawn ttijt into to«) many fsi> 
rallela. The .ScriniureB ulnnind with fiffunm, 
(.lur Lord and his disciphi* cxiristantlv use'll tlieiii; 
aiul [looplc undemaiid a svihWt U'tt4’r when re- 
presenU'd by a figure, than by learned disquisi- 
tions. 

Aa to the Ueliedy ef aermona, we refinr to the 
articieti a i'io\ and Ki.oauescc. Srse 

also M I N I ST RK and Pit v a i;h i n( •. 

SSlRi*KNTlNIA>'S, or Ophitks, lieretica 
in the scan id wntury, so c^illod from tlie venern- 
• lion they Tiad tpr the seriient that tenqited Evei, 
and tlie worship |siid to a real serpent : they pro- 
lendt^l iliat the m'rpeut was Jt'sus Christ, and 
tlittt lu.' taught men tlie knowletlge of good and 
evil. They distinguished between Jesus and 
Christ Jctfiut, they said, was born of the Virgin, 
but Christ came down from heaven to be uiutfvJ 
with him ; Joaua was ermufied, but Christ ha^j 
him to returu to heaven. Thrfy ilistinguished 
the God of tlie Jews, wlkxn tliey terroefr/a/ifo' 
baotK from the su|ireaie G<h1 : to the former iliey 
aaoribed Ihe body, h) the latter the sool of iwm. 
t *1t they h^ a live serjieni, whielaChey kept 

a kind pf oage : at certain Uenfo they ofieti^ 
tba oqpr-door, ^ aill«4 ; the animal 
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Wne out, and, moSAthig udou the tabli\ 
itself aliout some loaves ot bn*ad. Thia brml 
they broke, and distributed it to the cumjiany s 
and this tliey called their Ewhariat. 

SERVANTS. The business of servants is 
to wait upon, imnister to, supiiort and ilefend 
their inaateM ; but there are three cases, as DJ. 
Stennrtt ohsrnes, wherein a Mirvant may bo jua- 
tilieil ill refusing obedience : 1. When the mat^ 
tcr*s commands arc coiiirary to the will of Gofl.— 

When they are required to do what is notein 
their power. When such service is dtananded 
as falls not within the conqiass of the servanda 
agreemt'nt. I'he obl-igaliona servants ^rt*%nder 
to universal obiHlience, -are from these ennsidera* 
tions ; 1. That it is til and nght.-^. I'hat it ia 
the expriMsed command of UcnI, — 3. 'riiat it is 
for the iritereat both of body and 8oul.~4. That it 
is a credit to our holy aeligion. The manner in 
which thia serxiee is to Ik* i^STforpieil is, 1. With 
humility, Prov. xxx. *31, ‘ji; Keel, x, 7. — 2. •Fi- 
delity, I’ilus ii. 10; Malt, xxiv, 45.— >3. Dili- 
gctice, Prov. x. 4; xxi. 5; 1 Tbess. iv. 11.— 
4. l*licerfiilm*hs. Sletivclt'a Ihmeaiit Duties, 
ser. 7; MeehrwuVa Relative Jhttira^ scl*. 14, 15 { 
Paley'a Moral Dhiloaophy^ xol. i. cliiip. 11. 
•SKRVIl'KS, a religious order in the church 
of Rome, fouiuk'd nlxiul the year 12IW, by seven 
Fionmtine iiierehants, who, with the upiirohation 
of the hishup of Florence, renounciMl the world, 
and livtkl togclhiT in a religious coniniuiiity on 
mount Sonar, two leagues from that city. 

SK'nibA^'S, heretics who paid divine woT- 
sliip toi!^etli, whom ttk^y looked U|Mm Jx'sua 
t'lirist, the fcjon of Cmm), hut who was nuule by a 
thini divinity, and sulislituted in the nMini of tha 
two fanalipK tif Aliel nnd Cain, which had liecn 
destroyeil by the deluge. 'I’hey a(>|)eared in 
Kgvpt in the second century ; nnd as they wera 
ikuIk'UhJ to all HorlK of iklmiieliery, they t'.id not 
w’unt followers, '^i'tiey cdiiliiiued in Egyp^ulxiva 
two hiiiidnd years, 

SFVFN’rY. About the year B. C. 277, ilia 
CM 'restanient was triinsInttHl into lirrek, by tbo 
united laUmrs of olmut seventy learned Jews, 
and that trarisiution has lieen siriex* known by the 
version of the LXX. Hiv yKi'Ti. V.iNr, 

SKVKRJTKiS. S#’e Anofi.iti.b. 

SKX^GKSIMA, tlie second Sunday before 
Ix'nt ; no culled liecause alxiut the GOlh day be- 
fore Fast or. 

SH AKh'RP, a sect which was insthuled about 
tlic year 1774, in Amt'iicu. Anna L^hw, whom 
they style the Fleet Lfldy, is (he lu'ad oJ* this 
(Mity. They awiert that slicis the wofiiun sixikcn 
of ill the r^th chapter of Hevelatioris, mid that 
she s][ieaks seventy -two tongues; and though 
those uingues an* unintelligible to the lixing, sue 
converses with llu* deail, who understand her 
longuf^. They add further, tliat she is the mo- 
ther of all tne elect, arul that slie travails tor tho 
whole world ; tlial, in fine, no blessing can do- 
aoend to any iieraon but only by and through 
her, and that in the way of her Iniiig jx)am*sitfd 
of their sins k^' (heir confessing am) rrpcnlin^of 
(hem, otic by one, acciirdirig to her 
TiHjy vary in thcirexeretsr's; their heavy daiicpg, 
as it is called, is {terforiued by n is>r}«ciual sjrriing 
hig from the bouse floor, aliout four incbca up 
and down, badi in tlie men's and women** aiMtit^ 
ment, moving aboOt with cxtraordinaiy tranapoilji 
singing soiijetimcs one at a iDU snme U w M 
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This clrvation a(fi?rt8 the nerves, to thal^ 
they hrtvp iiiU^fvalit of shuddering, as if they were 
ip a violent fit of the ague. They sornetimea olap 
their liiindH, and leap ho high us to strike the jointsi 
above their heads. They throw off* their outside ’ 
gj^rincnt in these exerciHes, ^nd spend their 
Htrength very chwrfully this way : llieir chief 
sjvaker often calls for tfieir attention, when they 
all stop, and hear some baraiigiie, and then In*- 
gin darii'/mg again. They nssert that their dancing 
IH Ctie token of the great joy and happiness of the 
JeniMili‘111 state, and denoli's the Yi<*tory over hiii. 

' One o^ their most favourite exertions is tnriiing 
rouriil very swiftly for an luair or two. Thin, 
they say, is to show the great {Siwer of ffisl. 
Such is the account which ililfen'iit writers lm^e 
given us of this sect; hut oth<‘rs ohserve, that 
thougli, iit first, they used tliese violent gcsfieula- 
tions, ihiw they have “a regular, nkjleirtn, uniform 
dit-nrCy (»r geniifiectioii, to a regular, Holeinii 
hymn, whiclj is sung hy the elders, and us n‘gu- 
litrly conducted as a proper ImuuI of iinisic.” Sec 
J^cw York Throl. for ]Nov. nrnl I7ftr>. 

SHAKKKS IN rm; UNI TKO SI* A Tf^S. 
This Soi'iety is 8ometiini*s ealled itie MUlcumnl 
Church. Tliev are denominated Shaht‘r.v froi^i 

In* violent IsKlily eoiniiiolions with which they 
are aometiines seized. In ITriO, ten or twelve 
individuals came to this eiMintry from England. 
Ill 17H7, tliey formed thems<‘lv('s into ii sm*i<‘ly at 
New Lehahon, New York, an«l cs!alili.shc^ a 
communit y of goods in all respects. Their gene- 
ral eui[»lpvmeiils arc agneultur.* jI^im the iiie- 
chanic arts. They are rcuiiirk.thle for their 
neatn(‘SH, sobriety, honesty, and lnjiriiileaRness. 
Their (N'cnliiir maiirierof worship hy finrrrlv^jr 
Societies of Shakers an* formecl A I fin'd and 
New Gloucester, Me. ; (''nnt<*rhnrv and EnfiekI, 
N. n. ; Sliirh'v, Harvard, Tvriiigh im, and Hnn- 
Cfwk, Mu'W. ; Eiilield, ; AY.itcrvliet ?md 

New Lt'Iiaiion, N. Y. ; Union Village am! Wa- 
lervlu’l, Ohio ; Pleasant Hill and South Union, 
Ky. NumlN'r of suH'ieties m l.'t-JS, l(i; •preach- 
ers, *Ki; jiopulatioM, fi, — M 

-SHAME, a iMinful siMisation, o^vasioned hv 
the ijuiek aj»prelK*ii>ion that rt'putation and ehii- 
raeter an* in danger, or hy the jiereeption that 
they are lost. It iiiay anse, says. Dr. Cogiin, 
fnan the immediate detivtion, or the fear of de- 
tection, in aomething ignnuiiiiioiis. It may also 
arifM* fnmi ii.itixe ditfideuco in young and in- 
genuous minds, when surprisetl into situations 
where they attniet the iieculiar attention of their 
superiors. 'Pile glow of nhniiie indu'ates, in the 
first instaiuv, that the mind is not totally ahaii- 
doned*; in the last, it nranifests a nice sense of 
honour and delicate li*elmgs, united with iiiex- 
|ii«rifiiM*e and iguoninee ot the world. 

jifiAiS PER, the imiw* of a Niok in high csti- 
jnaBoft among the idolaters of Hir^lostiin, roii- 
taininj|[ all the dogmas of the religion of the 
Brainms, uml atf the (^*n*monies of their womhip. 

SHR.OVR TUESDAY. The ilay Wore 
Ash Wednewlay or Lent, on which, in former 
Unu>s, persoiw went to their (NirlsR churches in 
conft*tM their 4 imi. 

SIBYL^NE ORACLES, prophecies de- 
UveriHl, i|%jiaid, hy certain women ot* antiiraitv, 
showing ami revtilutioiis of kmgetoms. 

We have 4it^Mlsption i>f them eight books. Dr. 
Jiwtin observi|k that they were cont|Mi8ed at Af- 
ferent times by oi^rent tieraons ; first by Psgansi 
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and then, pevhapA, by Je^ and certahily by 
Chrifltians> They alsioiidVith phiwp, wordiu 
farts, and lyuMMgea, taken froip the L%X., and 
the New Testament. They are, *a vs the Doc- 
tor, a rernarkable »;ic*eiiTien of astonishing impo- 
deriee and miserable p(H»try, and /wra to have 
l»een, from first to last, and without any one ex- 
ception, mere imimstun'S. 

SI-MfIN Y, is the eorrupl presentation of tnj 
one to an ecclesiastii^l be»ncfk*e, for mtinrv’, gift, 
or rt'wnni. It is so callcil from the resemblance 
it is said to l>ear U> the win of Simon MaguOi 
tlieiigh the [lurchaHiiig of holy onli’Ts seems to 
njipnmch ne*arer to this offence. It was hy the 
ramm law a very grievous crime ; ami is ho much 
(he more odious, lH*cniifM*, as Sir Edward Uoke 
<ihsi*rvc’H, it is ever accoinpaiiicd with f)^y■juryr 
tor the prcs<*riT<*e is sworn to have eoinmitted no 
simony. However, it was not an offenee punish- 
ihle in a criminal wav at the common law, it be- 
ing thought siiilii'ient to leave the clerk to ec- 
clcsi.iHtic.d eenmires. But ns thcM* diil not affeel 
till* silo*riii ieal patron, nor were eflicacious enough 
to n'|»i l the noloriouK pmctiee of llie thing, divers 
arts of I Mrliamcrit have In'oii made to ri'strairi it, 
hv rneiii of civil llirfcilures, which the modem 
prevnili uaage with regard to Hpintiiul prefer- 
ments • I [Is aloud to In* pul in execution. 

SIN, the iMUsgrcssion of the law, or want of 
conformity lo the will of (mkI, I .lohn iii, *1, — 
I Ori.<^ hiaf sin m that wherehv our whole nature 
is corrupted, anJ rendered corifrarv to the law of 
(iisl; or, Ri'i’ordmg to the ftth article of tho 
church of EriglamI, “?t is (liat whereby man is 
very far gone trom original righteou».ness, and is, 
[of Ills own nature, irrehned to evlH’ I’liis is 
HonM*li rues called r«r/^^e//rn^'• Korn. vii. Tim 
imputation r>f the sin of Arlum to his pontcritv is 
iiJ*«o vvliat divines gi'iierally call, with some fati- 
lude of expn’ssion, original sin —2. Actual fin 
Is a dirrs't violation of God’s law, and generally 
I applieti to those who 1111 * eajHihle of eomiiiittiiig 
j moral evil ; ns opfNvw**! to idiots, t>r ehlldn'n, who 
h.ave not the right iiw* of their |K»wera. — 3. mint 
of omiAvimi consist in the leaving tliost* things 
iindmie which ought to lie done. — 4. Sinf of 
eomrniftiion are those whieli are eommiUet! iigainst 
affimiative precepts, or iloiiig what should not lie 
done. — 5. .SVws 0 / injirmity are those which arise 
from the infirmity of the flush, ignomiee, aur- 
prise, srmn'sof t!ie world, Ac. 8ee Isciwmitt.- 
(i. Secret fins an* those eommiUiHl in seiTct, or 
thosw* wtiich we, thnviigh hliiidm'ss or prnudice, 
do not nee tlie ^‘vil of, PsaJ. xix. 12. — 7. Pre- 
svmpfumts sins are tho«* whk*h are done tioldty, 
and against light and entiviccioii. [Se^ Prk- 
srAiPTfON.l— -8. Vnpardormblr sin is the denial 
of the trut^ of the Gos|>el, with an open and 
malicious n*jeotion it. 7' he reason why this 
sin is never forgiven, is not liecause of any wanl 
of autTtriency in the bliKxl of Christ, nor in the 
partloning merry of G<vd, but liecausc such a8 
c<i^mit it never retient of it, but continue obsti- 
nate and malignaut until death. 

The oorru^on of human nature 1. Unt- 
rersal hs to the subjects of it, Rom. iii. 23 ; Isa. 
liii. fi, — 2. General^ os to alt the {aiwers of ruan, 
Isa. i. 6.— 3. Avful^ filling the mind with.rcM^ 
stant rebellion against God and his law.-M- Hate 
./iii tu-Gotl, Job zv. 16; and, — 5. Punishable hy 
him, 1 SoiQ. iL 9, 10; Roih. ii. 9. *Wby th» Al- 
mighty permitted il| when hU fiower cooid ha^ 
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pt(»vrnt<Hl it, anil hoar it is conveyed from parental die of the orntui^ however, the praises of Goo 
ti thi'ir children, form some of tnoso deep tliinmi were sung in every Baptist church. It is !• bo 
of Godrhf which we can know hut little in the lamented, however, that this otdinanoe has nol 
prewnt state ; only tliis we are assured of, that that attention paid to it which it deserves. Thai 
ne is a God of trutn, and that whatever he doe^* Itreat divine, Dr. Jonathan Kdwarda, ohserveo 
or permits, awill ultimately tend to promote his that ** as it is the command of God tliat all should 
glory. While wc contemplate, therefore., the sing, so all shoild make oonarience of learning 
nature, the evil, the guilt, the consequence of sin, to sing, as it is a thing that cannot he decently 
it is our happiness to reflert, that he who permit- performed at all without learning. Tho^ tliqrw* 
ted it hath provultnl a remedy for it; and that he fore, (where there is ho natural inaliilUy,) wno 
**80 loved the world,4hat he gave his only begot- neglect to learn to sing, tire in sin, as tne^ne- 
ten Son, that whosoever belicveth in him, shouki gleet what is necessary in order to their atU'iiding 
not perish, hut have everlasting life.** one of the ordinances of God’s worship.** W^ 

ATOveMP.vT, REnEMPTU>N, and ffdtpartlti, Wrs- leave those who are wilfully dumb in Godti house, * 
Icy, and Tatjhr^ on Original Sin; Gills Btxly to ctmsider this ixMiitetl remark ! • 

of Dip. artirle Sm; King's and Jenyns's Origin Much has bc«n 8ai<1 as to tlie use of instru- 
of Eeil; liurrough's Exceeding Sinfulness of menttd music in the house of GUfl. On the one 
Sin; Dr. Oiren on indirelling Sik; Dr. Upright's siilc it is olwcrvod tliat we ought not to ulijoct to 
DeceiJ fulness if Sin; Fleteher's Appeal to .\fat- I't, liecauHC it assisU dpvotioii; that it was used in 
ter of Eact; IVitliama's Ansiter to Helsham; tlie won|hip of Cnxl under llie Old Testament) 
^Vatts's Ruin and Recovery; Howe's Living and that tW worship of heaven is nqmiwnted 
Temple^ p. *2, c. 4; Dr. Smiih's Sermon on Uie by a deliglitful union of vocal and iiistrumenliil 
Permission of Evil. raiusic^ But on the Other side, it is remarked, 

8IN< 'BRrrY, freedom from hyixicrisy or cUs- that nothing should Im^ done iti or alxnit Gtxl’a 
f>imu1atioiK The Ivatiri word sinecrus^ from worship witliout example or |»rece|g from tha 
whence our English word sincere is derived, is New TesUinenl ; that, insleiiJ of aiding devo- 
cotnjiosed <»f sine ami erra, and signitics vntlnmt ^i*m, it often teriris to draw oft* the mind from tlic 
tr<i.r, as pure hone\, which is not mtxeil with any nght objwt; that it diH*s not occttrd with tlbo 
wax; thus denoting that winc»*rity is a pure and siinplieity of tvhriHtinn worship; tliat Ihtj pr^ 
upright principle. The (rreek word tire of those who livid under the cemiumia I di»> 

translated sinceritv, (2<'or. i. l2,)KigniHeH pro- (gMisstioii cjin lx; no rule for us; that not ond 
perly a jiulgincnl rn.'ide of things by the li^rlit and text in the New TeHtanient reipiircs or autliorizea 
splendour of ilie sun; aa, in tr.iftic, men hold up it hy praiiltit or example, by express words or 
goods iliey are buying to the light of the sun, to fair inferenct'; and that the reprcHentatum of tho 
see if they can discifver any defivt ill them. Thus, iiiusicail harmony in heaven is merely iigurative 
those who art' truly sincere eun l>ear the U'st of language,* denoting the happiness of the saint*, 
tight, and an* not afraid of having their [irineiples We Wave not nxnn hero to prosrvuU' the argi>> 
and practuva exainiiied hy it. This word, h«>w- ments on either side; but the reader may refer to 
ever, like many others, is aWae<l, and often^he- p. 211, of the fourth volume of Jiishop Ueoo^ 
conies a subterfuge for the uiigtxliv and the indo- ndge's Vhesanrus; i^ilhngJUvls nivl Hiahop 
lent, who think that their praclke is nothing; Hump's Sermons on Church Music; No. 630 
but thal siiiCATity, ora good hcor/j as they call it, of the eighth vol. of the Spectator : Rp. Homt 
is all in all. Hut such d<H!eive theimwlvA's, for u on Ihm 1 5(1/4 Psalm; 77teo/. Mng. vol. ii. p. 427, 
tree is known by its fniils; and true 2 «xlly sin* and \ol. iv. )». Xlii, 458; Hihlkal Mag, vol. ii. 
Cf'rity will evidence itself hy serious impiiry, p. *13; Ridglcy's liody of IMrinity^ 155; 

iinfiartial exaiuiiiation, desire of instnictioa, uii- ffau’cis's Church Huftvry^ vol. i. p. 403; Wdr 
jrrejudieexi jiidgnumt, devot<»dne»s of si ant, and Hams' s Hisforknl Essay on Church Music^ pre^ 
ttniforiiiilY of eoiiduet. The reader will find this fjred to Psalmodia Evangclu a^ vu\, ii. p. 56) 
subject iihiy liaildhxl in GurnaWs Christian Ar^ iitd ford's Temple Music; Lyra Evangcliea; 
mour, vol. ii. p, 121 to 148. See llYeormsY. Practical Disr-ourses on Singing in the Worship 
SI.NGING, an ordmauci* of divine worship, in of God, prciU'hed at the Friday Evening LeO” 
wbieh we express our joy in (iod, and graiiiiidc? ture in Eastcht:ap^ 1708; Dod-wells 'I realise 
for his men’ies. It fui always been a on the f^iuffulness of Instrumental Music in 

lH)th of n.iturui and revealed rtdigion, in all ages Htdy Doties. 

and p 4 *nodH of time. It was a part of the wor- SIX ARTICLES, Law of. S«o Statutbh, 
ship of the Uejithen. It was praeliiWHl by tlw SLANDER, scconling to Dr. Barrow, is ut- 
tiefii>le*of God Ix^fore the giving of ihe law of tering falso spetr.hes against our neigbixjur, to 
M«>sea, Exorl. xv. ; also under the ceremonial the pn^judii'>e of his fame, salcty, wcUare) and 
Ittwr Under the (iosiMd dis|H*nsatioxi it is par* that out of rnaliguity, vanity, raslmcss, ill nature 
Ucularly enjoined, Colossiaiui lii. 1C; Ephesians or lied design- 1’ he principal kinds of slamler 
V. 19. U was practised Vy Christ ajid his ajKis- are thesf! i — 1. Charging others with (acts they 
ties, Matt, xivx 36, ami m the earUrjt times of are not guilty of. — 2w Amxing scandalous namoa 
Christianity. The praises of God may be dung ami odmus characters which they deaarve not.->* 
privately in the family, but chiefly in the house 3. As)irniLng a man’s actions with foul names, 
of God; and should be attended to with reve- imporiinff that they firoceed from evil )mnciplea, 

• rence, sincerity, joy, gralituile, and with the un- or tend to bad eiuu, when it diAh not or canr^ 
dersUndifig, 1 Cor. xiv. 15. Among the Bar>- ap|xjar.— 4. Perverting a man*ii words or ^ dSa- 

• lists, during the early part of their existence, advantageously by aflected misconstrii^^k— 5. 
psalinody was generally excluded, as a human Partial or lame repr^ntalion of men’s discoiino 
orditiadce: but acMiieeongregatkmsIiaving adopt* orpractSoe, suppeeasing some part « the trut^ 
ed it dboul the begittntng of the 18th century, a or concealing some circuinstotices which ooght 
fiolent controveray was cxciteiL About the sad- to bw explaiiied.**-6. XnatiUjig sly suggertioiis 
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which create prejudice in the^arcri.— 7. Ma||r> 
niiiring and aggravating the faulte of oihcra. — 
8. lin{KiUrig u> our nrightmur'a practice, judg- 
ment, f>r prt)fi>ftHion, evil oonaequeiicea which 
buvct nu foundation in tnitb. 

(tf uU rhaructera in Mocu^ty, a alamierer is the 
maiat utiiuuH, and the most JilceiyHo protlucc^ mia- 
chief. " ilia tongue,” nays the great Mufljsillon, 
" i|4 a devouring lire, which tarnisheM whatever it 
toucte'S) which exercwts'ite fury on the good 
grnhi ecinally as on the chalf; on the profane an 
on the aax:reu ; which, wiierever it pasHes, IravcH 
^^niy d(‘Solalinri and ruin ; digs even into the iiowelH 
of tlie cartli; turns into vde anhes what only a 
moiiu'nl IW^iore had apfieared to us no prmoiis 
and hrilliant ; with more violence and dan- 
ger than ever, in the lime when it was apparently 
arnutliered up and almoHt extinct : which hlacketis 
wiirit it ninitoi coiiHume, ai|^l Honietinies sparkles 
and delights laTore it destroys. It is an asMciii- 
blugi«of iniquity, a secret pride, which discovers 
to us the iikite in our brother’s eye, hut hides tiie 
heum whicli is in our own; a mean envy, which, 
hurt at the talents or priMpi'rity of others, makes 
Uu<iii the siihjtrt of its censures, and htu<lies to 
dim th«^ splendour of whatever (Hitsliiries 
ailiHguisiMl hatred, winch sheds in its s|s‘('ches the* 
hidden venom of the heart ; an unworthy diipii- 
citVj which praist's to tlie liice, and l»*urs in pie<‘cs 
behind the hack; a shameful levity winch Imsiki 
conniniiid over itself or words, and often hacrilices 
both furl line and cumlort to the imprudeu.'e id 
an atnUHifig eonverhstion ; u dclilicnU<M»\rlMtntv, 
which giH's to [lierce an absent hnitlier; a Hi*an- 
dal, where we iHvuuie a subjeet of simine and sin 
to llmst* who listen to us; an injustice, where we 
niyisii from our brother what is deun'sl te him. 
It is a restless evil, which disturltssiM*iety ; spreads 
djriMMHion through cities and countra^; dis- 
Uiiitis the strictest friemlsliips ; is the source i/f 
hatred and revenge; lliis wherever it enters with 
distil rlxiiices and confusion; and every where is 
an enemy to peno*', ('omibri, and < 'hrutti:in«goiiil 
breeding. Lastly, it is an evil full of deadly )M)i- 
oun : whatever llow.s from it i» infected, and 
IKitoons wh.'rtevcr it approaches; even iu praise's 
are cm|H>isoiied ; its applsiusos inuhoiouH ; its si- 
teiico criminal ; its gestun's, motions, and looks, 
have all their venom, and spnnid it each in their 
way. Still more dreadful ia this evil when it is 
found amongst those whoanvthe proll'sscd diM'i- 
iiles of Jesus (."hrist. Ah*! the cliim:li foniu'rly 
Leld in horror the exhibitions of gladiatora, anil 
denied tleit Ih'lievcrs, brought up in tlie tender- 
ness and benigiiit) «>f Jesus Christ, could inmv 
ceiitly feast Uunr eyes with the blood and death 
ul tluMW unfortunate alaves, or form a harmleiw 
recreation of so inhuman a pUnisure ; but tliose 
renew uiui\« deU'stublc shows; for Uiey liriiig 
ttpoii the stage, not infamous w reifies devoted 
lo death, but ruemliers of Jesus Christ, llieir Iwe- 
thnm; and there tliey entertaiu the siiectetqrs 
with wo. 4 iids which they indict on persons 
who have deyeCed theinaelveii to Chid.’* ^urroie’s 
frerArs, vol. i. aer. 17 , 18 ; Afawilfon^a ijertnoiu, 
vol. 1. aer. 6; English tnuis.; aud article Evil 
Sphakino. 

Sobriety, freedom fitun any inordinate 
PMaioiL^jffSohiviy,” as one obaarves, " is both 
• dt^fenoe of a ChiMan. It 

!• rai|iNpKn every situatioii, and in every en- 
terpim I iildeed, nothing can be dona wall with- 
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font it. The want of sobriety b seen and felt by 
multitudes every day. WitViOut sobristy a man 
is exfsised to tlie tossing of the .mercile«f‘wav^ 
destitute of an anrlior. Sobriety is a security 
•against the baneful influence of turbi^nt pas- 
sions : it is sclf'posL'HiHsion : it is selfejofence. H 
is necessary on all occasions: when wo read, 
when we near, when we pray, when we con- 
ver»€‘, when we form scliemes, when we ftorsuo 
them, when we prosper, wlien we fail. SSobiicty 
is luressary for ail ik'scrqitions of character ; it is 
iic(*essary for the young and iur the old ; for the 
richfiifid the poor, for tlie wm* and ii>r the illite- 
rate ; all m'eu' to ‘ Ik* sol>er.’ The nct'ensily of 
sobriety is obvious, 1. In our inquiries alter truth, 
as opfMMi’d to prcsuiiq>tion. — *2. In our pursuit of 
this world, asopposeil to covet oust less. — ,’l. In the 
1184' and estimate of tlie things of this worltl, as 
opfiosed t4> excess. — 1. In trials and aiilictions, as 
ojqsNNHi to iinpatieiicf'. — in forming our judg- 
iiMTit of others, as opfHvst'd to censonousiiess. — 
li. In speaking 4)f tme's self, as opiMised U> egotisni. 
Many motives might In; urged lo 1 1 lis exercise, 
as, 1. 'I'he general language of ScrijHure, 1 Pet. 
V. H; Flu), iv. Tit. ii. 1*J; 1 Pet. jv. 7. — 
2. ( )ur pr lisioii us I 'hnsiians. — 3. The example 
of Jesus * irist; atui, 1. The near approiuli of 
death Bit iiidgim'iit.” See Dri nkknm>>*. Mo 
ncKArins. 

sot''! VI A NS, a sect so called from raustus 
Sociiius, who (bed in Polaml in IG(M. There 
were two who Inire the name Souinns, uncle and 
nephew, and luith dism'iiiitialtsl the Hume doc^ 
trine; hut it b the nephew who i» generally con- 
sidered us the foiiiitler ofthm w'ct. 'i'hey muin- 
t;itn ’’that Jesus (.’J irist was a mere man, who 
had no existenee iM'fore lie was coiweivi'd by the 
Virgin Mary; that the Holy Chost b no dis- 
tinct pt^rson ; hut that the l''iither is truly and 
projs'rlv < mhI. 'Phey own that the name of (rod 
IS given in the holv Scriptures to Jesus < ‘lirisi, 
hut ciHiU'tid th.it It is only a deputtMl tith', which, 
hvmrvcr, inv4'Hts him with n great uuthority 
over all ereati'd hi'ings. I’lvey deny the d«H',tnnos 
of sati.sfaetion iimi iiiiputi'tl rightetiusness, ami 
sav, that Christ only preached the truth to man- 
kind, st't licfore them m himself an example of 
heroic virtm', and sealeil his dot'trines with bi« 
hlooih ( Original sin, and ulisulute predt'stinatiou, 
thev estoriii schuiiislic chinteraa. Some of theiji 
likewise maintain the steep of the soul, which, 
they say, U'cniiies instmsihlo at deatli, and ia 
raised again with tlie lioiJy at the resurrection, 
when the gvsxl shall bo estnblishcHl in the mx»- 
MHwioii of eternal felicity, wtiilo the wicki'd Rliail 
lie consigneii to a lire tliat will not torment thedi 
eternally, but for a certain duration proporikined 
lo llieir demerits.” 

Tliere is some differeiioe, however, between 
ancient and modem Sociniana The latter, in- 
dignant at the name Stv'iiiian, liave ap|)ro|irifded 
to tlienive'v^ Umi of Uniteriana, and npject the 
Dotiona of a miraculoua conception and the wor 
slup of Christ ; liotb which were held by Socinuw 
Dr. Prioatlcy has laboumi hani in atteiu|ging to 
defend this doctrine of the Unitarians; but Dr. 
Homley, Biabop of Rochester, has ably reftited 
the do(^ in hw Theokigtoal Tracto, which am 
worthy the peniiol of every Chrisiian, and* espe- 
cially ewry candidate for toe iniuiatiy. ' * 

Dt. Pru^ agreed with the Bodnions in the 
main, yet hia ayaiem wm auniewhat didetenlk 
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He Mieved in the ure-e]iii»U*nce of Chn^i, Andil when it leiitlA iiAt^fi)ii;ht our meitsht*; mueee IM 
likewise! (liat he wA uion? then a huinaii Iwing; to lie ititMMiaihU* to pulilir evils; when it divedliM 
and took u{mii luui human nature f4)r a hi^^her Irum flutv ; so <»pjinHMe8 our l»odieii as to endait^nf 
purpu^ than merely revealing to mankind the jour Iivihi; Hours tlie Mpirit with diacontent, lAd 
will of God, and Liistructing them in their duty ' niakt^ us uiutteiilivc to the pni'epts of uod*a 
and in (be ^'trines of religion. jwoni, and ad^irt* of our irionda. In order to 

The Socinians flourish^ greatly in Poland | moderate oiir iltirroMii, we ahoultl cojiaider thol 
about the year lO-M ; ojid J. Siemieiiiua, |)(datiiie | we are under (he dirtK-tion of a wise and merrihil 
of Podolitt, built pun>o6e‘ly ftir tlieir use the dty j Being; that he laTiidU no evil to come uitoiwua 
of Racow. A famous catechism was nuldished, | without a gmci«uis dtHsign ; that he can mako our 
called tile Racovuii cuti'chism; and their inoHt trouhlt's aounvs of spiritual advantage; thal he 
able writers are known hvlhetitli* of the Polonra iniglit have ufHicted us in a far greaUT ih'greej 
^\atreSf or Polonian Hrethreii. 'I’lieir wri|j[iigi» jfliaf, though he has taken sonu‘, \c t lie has le(W^ 
were republished together, in tbe^ear l(ir>h, in 'many other e«vniforls; ihiit he has giveH many 
one grt'at collertion, o insisting of six vohimeH in ; proiiiiw'H of n>hi'f; that he has Hiippoited tliou- 
foho, uialor the title of BiUiuthtra Fnitruiii. An ifvinda in qh great troiihles as ou|p; and, finally, 


acaUliit of tlu'se authors may he taen in f)r. 
'Pmlmin'a Jjtfa of Socitma. Smne of the writt'rs 
on the iviH'iiiL'ni liiH'trim', U^Mdea the uho^e riieii- 
tidied, linxe la*en Hoi/nrs^ tu hia Siriplute Ac 
count of the Attribvics and Wor*/n';i if (iod^ 


that the time is coming when he will wi|ie away 
all tears, and givi‘ to tlmm that lov4' him a crown 
ofglorv tiuit fud(*(h iiuf away. Sc>e Ur..sni nation. 

tSGlTL, that vital, iiiiiimterial, active siiitHtHiice, 
or princiyde in man, wlwTchy he |H'n'ei\el^ re- 


ans/ (V i aroi/craaf/ fz/ffeeA* /^’.hwi/.s ^V»r/.s/ ; j memlH'rs, rt^asoim, and wills. U is rather to la? 
/>r. tfordncT on the Los^os ; of 1 elescrilu'd as to its dH^rufiotis, thiiii to he (Iclimd 

Vurii 


rally OpiiiionA, and ; lAinl^niy in 

kU HiAorual Vu u of Lnitananutm ; (\n fM‘ ti- 
ter's t ni/iirianii-rn ; and lirhJiani's Aiit-trer 


us to its rssiMice. Vurioiis, iiid4*ed, have U'cn the 
o|^)inionHof philosophers conr^Tiniig its NuiiKUiiice. 
‘I he Kpicureans thought it u siihtle air, coin|H)si!d 


to IWlhei fuuc Against the Sociiiiaii doctrine |fif atoms, or pnimlive corpuscles. 'L'iic Sloica 
may la* coriMilted, />r. Horne's Nc? won on the | muiiitdiUHl it was a flame, or fmrliori of heavenly 

light. 'I'he tVirtcsians mal»c thinking the csmciicai 
of the soul. Some holil that iiiuii is ciidinM'il vvith 
llin*e ktiKls of soul, viz. the rohonuf^ uliicli is 
|)un*tv spiritual, and infused hy the inmicdiuta 
iiiK|iintiiofe^f GimJ ; the iirah'omil or st'n^Uivef 
which la'ing common to inuii and hrutf^s, is sup- 
IKiM'd to la* formed of llie elcmenls; and, la»lly, 
the r/'^rta*tii>e soul, or principle of growth and 
mitritiaii, as the iintl is ol undersUridiiig, and the 
wnoiid of anmiai life. 

'i’he nitioiiui soul is siwplt\ iiiicoMifK>iinded, 
and iinwo/rnal, not comjNiMd of nuitUT and 
f«>rui; for matte/ can ticxer Hunk and inovo of 
iNcll a:4 the H4jul <locs. In the fouMh M»lin<ie of 
the JV^uioirs of the Literary and rhiloM<|j|iiriil 
Socielv of .Vlanchcster, llw’ reader will find a very 
valuahie pa|sT, hy J>r. IVrrier, proving, hy evi- 
tleiice upiHiri’iilly Complete, that evrry jwirl of the 
hrain has la*4*ti iiiJunMl without alfecliiig the art 
of thought. U will iMf diflicuU for any man to 
|M'rus*' tills 


l}uty of contending for the Faith; ])r. ( ‘irt n 
against ISutdlr t Ih, Hm nltrt ly's i'onfulalion 
of Sorinuini'-m : (Alonim's J/itioi ,\iw goiran's 
SiH'inuinurrn brought to the VVa/ / and iHsiks un- 
flcr ariicU'H Ahian.^ and .Irei i> ( 'nuisr. 

HOLDl.XS, so called from their Icailcr, one 
Soldii), a Greek pricKl. 'riiey upia*ared aUiut 
the inidille ot tiu* fifth century in the kmgdoniH 
of Saha and (hsMiu. They ultcr<*d the manner 
of the sacrifice’ of the mass; th4‘ir prichis oflered 
gold, thi ir dcaiums iriceii'a\ and lli»*ir suli-^leacyns 
myrrh ; and tins in memory of tla* like ollcringM 
made to the inl.iiit Jesus hy the wise men. 

Wrv few aulliors mention Hie Sitidiiis, licit her 
do wo know wliciher they still suhsist. 

8i )L1'I GIANS, tliose who rest on faith alone 
for aai vat ion, without any cAirincxion with works; 
or who judge iheinsi'lvcs to he CUnsHs, Ur^usc 
llwy Udiovc they are. 

S§(.)N ( >F Gt il), a loriii applied in the Scri|>- 
turcs not only to inugislruU*a and sairitM, hut 
luon* iKirtU'uiarly to Jesus ("hrisL (.'lirist, says 
|jMho|> IViirsoii, has a fourfoUl rii^hi to tins title. 
1 . By generation, as liegotiim of God, Luke L 3 ). 
— '2, Hy comii.issioii, au sent by liirii, John x. 3-1, 
3G.— 3. Bv jesurreclioii, hm the first lioni, Acts 
xiii. 3-*!, — I. Bv actual uosMwioii, as heir of 

hI^ lleh. i. 2, T). But, UVidea these fijur, many 
tiiirik tlt^i h«’ i** called tlie Son of Cioii in such a 
way and inaiiiicr as never any other was, is, or 
run l>e, liecauM* of bia own divine mitiirr, he be- 
ing tlic true, proper, ami natural Son of GtsJ, 
lx.’gotteri by nini before all worlds, John iii. 
Id; Rom.’viiL .3; 1 John iv. 9. See article 
Gknk.bjitio.n, EriCBNAU and hooka Hwjfe refer- 
red hi. 

SORCERY, iiHigic,aMijui)itton. SeeCtfARiia 

«nd W ITCHCttAKT. 

SORROW, uneasiuces or g]ie( arising from 
tha privation of Mine good we actually posai wd. 
it la tha \^i|ioaite to joy. Though aorrow mav he 
idlowahla under a sense of sin, ami when involved 
in tcouhhWfWel we must lipware of an extieiia:. 
borrow, imW^ haownaa sinful and excessive 
423 3 IP 


U will 

without Is'lng conviiK-ed that the 
UKsWri liict»r\ of the Materialists is snukcii from 
Its very fouiKlatiori. 

TIa* imiiNirtality of the soul rimy U* argUed 
from its vast ciiLiacilicH, iKmiidh^ dfsircs, great 
iniprovcrnrnts, dmsatisfiu'tion with tlic prcvs’iit 
state, and desire of some kind of nligiori. It b 
also argued from the coius'iit of all naiitsis; iho 
conscionsmHiH that men have of siiiiiiiig ; Hic sting 
of conscH'ruv ; the justice anti providence ol (Jtsr 
Ilow' fur these argiiincnU are conclusive, I will 
not say ; h^t the salest, and, in fact, the only sura 
gniund b) go a|iOii to prove this diictriiie is the 
woni of Gotl, where we at once see it clearly 
esUhlished. Mutt. x. 2U; xxv. 4(1; Ibn. riu 2| 
2 Tim. i. 10; I Thess. iv. 17. IH; John *. 26. 
But as Ihbwrtiqle Udnngs rather to metaphysioa 
tlian to thi^ology, we refer the reader to A. liaxlur 
on the Suult l^'ke on tlie rnderslun^mg f 
WaiU^M Onioiugyj Jurksun on Mailer^ and 
Spirit ; Platel on the Soul f Morde immortaiily 
of ike 5^111/; fiartl^ on Man; Up. Porltm'n 
, Sermons^ srr. Jjf C, 7, voL I ; ikoddridge^s Lee* 
Unren, Ject 94, 93^ M- 95. t'muff 

2 t« J 
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SOtJTHCOtTERS 

&H tJU' ImmaterialUv and Immoitality of the 
StnX 

Care of the SoM. Sec Cark. 

Sf)UtHCOTTERSi the rnllowen of Jo- 
anna Southcot, well known at this time in the 
■oufh of England aa a iiropheteaa. 

The iwwk in which Joanna pumishctl her pro- 
phecies w dated Lmidon, Ai)ril ‘25, 1804 ; and ahc 
by declaring «hc her«rlf <lid not underKtarid j 
the cu)rninunicationB given her hy the Spirit, till 
they^were afterward explained to her. In No vein- 1 
Iwr, IHOIi, she was told to mark the wcathcrdurihg | 
•Clie twe|jtv-foiir firnt days of the Kiiccoeding year 
and then ll^^ Sjririt informa'her that the weather 
each <!ay waa typical of the events of each suc- 
ceeding month ( New-year’s day to corr<'t»|M>iid 
with January; January 2, with t'Vhnniry, Sic 

After this hIic relutea a cln^ani she had in 1792, 
and derhircH ahe foretold Mio death of Hiahop 
Duller, and np{M'aln to h letter put into tlie lititide! 
Ilf a clercrvinaii whom she nnmefl. 

One night she heani n noise as if a hall of iron 
Was rolling down the stairs Ihire strps^ and the 
Spirit iitterwards, she snvs, t4»M her this was ni 
sign of three gn*al evils, whieh were to tall ujsni 
this Rind, the /nrurtf, the and thc funiive. 

She ndirios that the lalt* war, and that the ex-' 
tnnmlinarv harvest of 17!I7 and IHOO, hap-jeninl 
agreeahlv to tlu^ predictifins which slu’ had pre- 
viously made known; and particniiirly Hpiteala to 
the |H*ople of Kxeter, whi'n^ it seems slie Wfs 
brought lip from her iiifuncy. 

In NiweinU-r, IH03, she suys she ordenn! 
to 0 ]>en her IJihle, which she <lid iit I Vides. eh. i 
1); and then folUnvs a long explanutMm of that 
chanter. 

When she was at St(M*ktori ufstn-Tees^iii the 
next nioiUli, she informs us three metlunlist 
preaehers hud the rjinruleiiee to tell her she ut- 
tered //ev, uud sl'o till'll refers them to fourelergy- 
nien wtiu eould prove she and her frieii<l.s vvert' 
not /tars. 

After this she gives us a long <’ommuii^ati(m 
on iJeii. xlix wherein Jacob warns his sons of 
what slioiild hefiill them in the hu«t divs, iiiid 
which she appiics to our pn'siuit times. Slie then 
favours her remlers with a long kssay on the 
marriage of the liariili, uiul, as Miriety is always 
pleasing, it commences in miIvt prust*, hut ends 
iii^jiiurlino rhvme. 

^riie following i!^tlle conclusion of a communi- 
cation which she had at Stia*k|Mrl ; “ As wrong 
ns tliey arc, saying thou hast rhihhrn brtutffht up 
by the parish, and that thou art DiioMa|Nirte'a 
brother^ and that thou hast U'en in pristin; so 
false is their sayings, ihy writings came from the 
devil or any spirit hut the si* i hit of the i.ivinu 
G on; and that every miul in thU' nation shall 
know before the vmvk yevws I mentioiux] to thee 
in IHlhian* expinxi ; and then I will turn as a i>ia- 
jf Jyauty to tlu* n*sidenre of iny |K*oplr, and 
tkiuNnall praisa* the Oo*l of thkir salvation.*' 

tti Majri'h 1805, we find Joanna published a 
mmphlet in London, endcxivouniig to eonfute 
“Fivk CiiAHUcs" B^minst her, which had a|i- 
pean*d in the Leeds Mercury, and /our of which 
•tj<* says were alwolutrly false. Tl’ie jirst chacK 
was remiectinj^ the sealing of her discijiles. The 
iie tntasfion^ 'rhe third on the ft 


W'as ruM^ting the sconn^ of her discijiles. The 
•c* e^rtSj^lie tntasion^ Tne third the famine. 
The Jpiw on her mission. The fifth on her 
deai^ :^ise&ing is the grand peculiarity and ordL 
nance of these peot>le. Joanna gives those w1m> 
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SPifttTtfAL 

firofcss brUefin her mission, imd will stihacfibe to 
the things mvealed in her “ WARNtNO,**-a»ea/ed 
written paper^ with her signature, and hy'Which 
they are led to think they are sealed against the 
day of redemption ; and that all those who are 
(MMsesNiH} of these seals will he si^alJif honoured 
hy the Messiah when he comes this spring. It is 
said they look U[x>n Joanna to lie the brule, the 
I Lamb's wife ; and that as man fell by a woman, 
he will lie restored by a woman. Some of her fol- 
I lowers pretend also to have visions and revelations. 
At present, itaeems, both warning and sealing 
havfS sulwidcil ; they are waiting, prolmhly, in 
awful suspense, for the commencement of tbo 
Ihonsand years’ reign on the earth, when peace 
will universally prevail. Yet it is said they (|p not 
lucuii that Chnst will come in jierson, but in 
spirit ; and that' the sealed who are dead liefors 
tliis rime, will be raisi'd from their graves to par* 
take in tliis happy state. 

SOVEriEIGiVTY OF GOD, is his power 
nofl right of dominion over his creatures, to ihs- 
and determine them as set'meth him good, 
j This attribute is evidently demonstrated in the 
systems <if creation, pnividence, and grace ; and 
' may he onsidered as alisoiute, universHl, and 
' eve Hast i / Dan. iv. 35; Eph. i. 11. See Do- 
minion liOVKRNMKNT, POWKR, and WiM. OF 
'Goo; I Wes on _ the i^wercigtity of God; and 
' Charnw'k on the fhmtmon of God ^ in hts IVorkSf 
' v«>l. i. p. fiiHI; £!dirards's {:^rmotts, ser. 4. 

I SPIN( )SIS.M, the d(K'triiies of Spiiiosa, who 
; was Ih)tu n Jew at Amsterdam in 16^1*2. The 
i chief articles in Ins system are such as these : 
that then* is hut one sulistanee in natun*, and tliat 
tliH only sulistanre is endued with an infinite 
variety of Hirrihutes, among which are extension 
and cogitation ; that all the IhkIics in the universe 
anv iiuKlifieations of this sulwtance, considered os 
exteiideii, and tliat all the souls of men are modi- 
fications of the same siilMtuiire consiileri'd as co- 
gil.itive; that God is a neeessarv and infinitely 
|H*rfix't Heing, and is the cause of nil things that 
exist, hut not a ditr«»rent Being from them ; that 
there is hut one Being, and one natun* ; and that 
this nature produces within itself, by an imma- 
nent act, all those which we call creatures ; and 
that this IJcing is, at the same time, liotli agent 
.sod fiatient, enirient cause and suhjei't, but that 
he poKhices nothing but nKslifications of himself. 
Thus is the Deity made the sole agent as well as 
|)atient, in all evil, Ixith physical and iiioraL If 
this inijiious doctrine be not Atheism, (or, as it is 
sometimes cAlled, Pantheism,) I know not what 
is. 8eo Pasthkism. 

SPIRIT, an incor)K>real being or intelligence ; 
in whk’h sense God is said to fcw a Spirit, as aro 
angels and the human soul. 

SPIRIT, HOLY. See Holy Ghost. 
SPIRITUALITY OF GOD, is his immate- 
riality, or being without body. It expreowa an 
idea (says Dr. Paley) made up of a negative put 
and of « poaitivti part The negative part con- 
sists in the exclusion of some of tlie known pro- 
perties of matter, especially of solidity, of the vb 
iiiertiK, and of gravitation. The pomfive part 
comprises perception, thought, will, power, action, 
by which lost term b meant the or^nationi of 
motion. Nat, T^heot, pL 481. Sec &dt>KPOR£- 
ALITT OF God. 

SPIRITUAL MINDEDNESS, that dbpo* 
sitkm implanted in the nrind ot the Holy Spirit, 



S-mTUTG SOB-DEACOl^ ’ ' 

which it IB incliiiml to love, J.'liirht in, knti lawliil for i)ru>iit*1o nmiry, that towb oI ceOtwc^ 
Attend Ia» 8|>irituallhiiijrH. Th^ Mpiritiial-inindril miglit bti \iri>ken, th:i< })rivatr inn(t«>s wtilfc ot 
higWjr appnTiAtfl spiritiml blojwungH^nre rn- no avail, and that aiirirular c<infi*ittU<Jii to a priwt 
^g«i in apirituttl ^xvTcines — pureue spirituol ol>- was not niHU'^sarv to HHlvution. * 

jorta — arc infliirnrod by 8|>tritual motivea— anVj STKA OPASTNEIK^. P«v rosarANCY. 

ei|>erb*ncfA Hpiritual iovs. To lir * 4 »intuaUv- STOK’S, Ju^tbrn pbiUioJjpborH, who j 4 K>k 
mindod, navB St. Paul, ia life and iM'acM*, Rom. thoir niinn'M from the (Invk word *7oa, Kignifyinfl 
viii. fi. Si*c 1)t. (hten*s excellent treati^ mi ti jKin-b or })ortico, iNvautite Zeno, the beiid of the 

this siihfert. StoicK, kept his sebivd in a jH»n'h of tla* oily oC 

8P(>NSC)Ri^PBW thoar [N'raona who in the At lions. It is 8up|MW(*d that Zeno Ivirniwed 
office of Iwj-itism, answer, or are aOreties, for the inunv of his opiiiitmHfToni llu* .lewish Seri)4un'M; 
tieraoiiKbapti/ul. Godkatiikk.'*. but it is certain tiiat Sorrates nn<i IMaio had 

SP( )R'rS, BOOK OF, a laxik or (hx'lnratioii taught inueb of them Ix'bjre. 'The Stoics 
drawn U(» by Bishop Mort<m in tffe n ign of king; ndlv tnaintainixi that nature ini|K'lHgv4'f\ imm to 
Janies I. to encourage rrrrt'ations and ajKirts on| pursue wluitever uptH'iirs to hint to lie gotsl. Ae- 
thej-onrs day. It was to this clfect : “'I'hat ft»r cording to them, aclf-prcacrvali^i and liji'enco U 
.,,hia g4Hxl I tropic’s rccn’atiori his A!:ij<*«ly’s plea- tlu'nrsl laworaniiniitc'd nature. Alliiiiiinuls necea- 
flure was, that anerlhceiid of dl\ine t>or\ice, the> aarilv derive pleasure from ihow things which iiru 
ahouM not la* disturU'd, letted or discoiirngcd, suiteif to thi‘in ; hiitothe first ol>ie<‘t of )tursint ia 
from any lawful recrealiona ; siu h ns flutirinsr, n(4 phu^Kurc, hut conformity to iiulurc. Fvery 
either of men or W'omcn ; ntrhrf^ for iiicn ; oin*. tlu'n*forc, who has a right diw'iTiiint'nt of 
/sup/njf, rantfinsr, or any «nch hiiriiilcss rrercii- ' what is gtanl, will InMdiicfly coinvriicd toconlorm 
tions; nor ha\iiig of 7nnyg’nmr«, irh tti^nn ales or \ to miXnro in all his actions and pursuiia. Thiaia 
Viorrice danre:t ; or tu'tting up of imiyiiotrH, or ; the brigin of inonil ohiigution. Willi res jktI to 
. otluT sjMirth thercw'ith used, as tin* saim* iiiay | luippini'ss or goml, the stoical diK'Hine wan iilto- 
Ite had in due and eonvenient tiiiu', vvithoni iiii- 1 getlier extruvaganl : they langhl ibat all external 
pediment «ir let of divine s<'rviee; and thit wonn-if^ lliiugs are indidcrciit, and i-iinnol iiflW’t the huii- 
shonld have lea\c to carry riif.hef> to the clomdi j piiieAs of iiuin; that |i:iin, which diX h not iMdong 
for the dccoriiig of it, nceorriing to tlo'ir iild (‘ok- | to (he niind, is not eM) ; and that a WiM' nutn will 
toms; vvitlinl prohioiting all niilawlul g.iiries to j be happy in the midst of torture, Isruuse \Lrlue 
lie used nil Suinlayf orilv; as hear hull- j^tsclfis happiii(‘SH. 

baitintr^ Xntrrlndcit^ and at all tiriieH(ni the mcinier Of all tlic sects, however, of the fincieiil pbilo- 
aort of ik'ople ])rt)hibited) f>(nf/in,g.” Two or sophert^ii^ is said that tin* Stoics came nearest to 
three reKtraints were uinicxed to the flcelantion, the ( 'hristians : and thiil tint oniy with resp(M:t 
which deserve the rwider's notice. Isl. No re- to their Regard to moral virtue, but also on ne,- 
cusant (i. e. Papist) was to have the Is'iiefit of eonnt of Iheir moral principh's; insomncli that 
this declaration. — ‘2<lly. Nor such as wert? not JeroHie ufrirms that in niiiiiv things tliey agree 
prew’iit at the whole of divine service. — Nor, with ns. They ttsHcrted tin* uiuly ol the I dvirui 
idly. Such aa did not keep to their own parish iM'iiig — the en ation of the world h> the Ar^ov, or 
chiindies, that is, Puriiantiy Word - the diM'tritie of Brovidi*nce -andtlieeon- 

This (Mamtion was ordered to lie read in all (lagr.itioii ol tin- universe. 'They Ih'Iicv« d in the 
the parish cliurchos of Lancashire, whu h alsuiiid- d<H‘lriiie of fiit(‘, whi( h they repri'seiitcd as lio 
rd with !’apist.s; and Wilson adds, that it was other than the will and purpose ol < iod, and Iwld 
to have U'Cii rt'iid in all the churches nt F.riglaiid, (hat it had no (4>jndrnry to looseiiesH ol liic. 
but that Archlaahop Abbott, U*ing at t'royhm, S'l'YLITKS, pitlnr tunith. an ap)>ellation 
flatly forbade its Ix'ing naid there. In the reign given to a kind oraolitaries, who kI*mmI nioLioniesA 
of Ring Cluirles I., A rchi.'isliop Jjund pul the upon the tops of pillars, raised for this exerciso 
king ujsm repuhlisliing thw de('Iaration, which ol their palienre, and remained there tor la veral 
was o<‘t‘ordiiiglv done. Tln-Cfiiirt had their balls, years, amidst the admiration imd anplauMC <»! the 
iiittiKJineraia s, and jilnys, on the Sunday evenings ; ftttipid populace. < If th»‘S(f, we liiwl s**venil iiien- 
while lh<* youth of the country were at their inor- tbined in unrient writers, and even as low as the 
rice dances, inav-games, church and clerk eles, twellth century, when they were UiUdiy Mup> 
and all such kind of fevdhiig. 'Phe fjevere iffess- pres<w‘d. 

ing of this declaration nuule sad liaviK* oitiong 'I'lie founder of the orrler waa St. Simeon Sly- 
the Puritari'i, as it was to lie read in tlieehurehes. Iit4*«, a famous unehoret in llie nnhceiiHiry, who 
Many jHs>r clergymen strainwl their eoiiHcieneeH first took up his alnsle on n column six cubiUi 
in subniission to their sii^ieriors. Soihe, a(lu*r high; then on a second of twelve cubits; a third 
publishing it, imnayliately read the foiirth corn- of twenty-two; a fourth of lliifty six ; and on 
mandineiit to the |R•opIe;--“RtMlMmllsTthe8al^- another of hirty cubit^ where lu* iIiiim jniastxi 
bath-day, to keep it' holy adding, “'J’his is the thirty -aejeri years of his life. I'he tops of thcsiB 
law of (tix];” the oltuY, “The injunction of columns were only lhre<.* feet in din me ter, and 
man.” Some pul it U[ion tluiir curutes, whilst were defended by a rail that reached aliiiost to the 
gn«t numbers ulatolutely refused to r^oiiuly : Uic girdle, somewhat rescMnlilirig u puljat. Th^ire 
consequence of whmh was, that several clergy- was no lying down in it. The F^iquirs, or de- 
men were actually sus|ietided for not reading it. — I'^Mjt |Mx>|1le of the Last, imitate this 4*x‘fuordiijary 
' Such, alas, was the awful state of file times! kind of life to this day. 

STATUTE, BLOODY, orilie law of the 8UB-DEAf:ON, an inferior minister, who 
■ six articles; a law enacted in the reign of lienry aiicientlv attended at tin; altar, pnqiarlf} the sa- 
VIII.* which denounced death against all tlmse cred vessels, deli veml I beru to tlwi deacons in time 
wbrt shmikl deny the doctrine of thmsrlistaiitia- of divine service, otteiukd tlie dcsira uf the church 
ttnn ; •or diaintani the neccssitv of receiving the during cvirnmunion service, went on the biahqii^s 
Mcranicnt in both kinds, or aflum that it was embaasies with his letters or nicssagiis to lotfigti 
4?7 
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nhurchei, and waa invested witiiHhe first of the 
holy«‘>rders. They were so subordinate to the 
supt^rior rulers of the church, that, by a canon 
of the council of Laodicea, they were forbidden* 
to ait in the council in tlie presence of a deacon 
without his leave. 

SUBLAPSARIANS; those ssho hold that 
God permitted the first man to fall into trans* 
gression without alwolutely prexietermining his 
toll ;'^ 0 T that the derree of predestination regards 
man jis fallen, liy an abuse of that frvediMn which 
Adaril had, into n state in which all were to be 
left to mu'cssHry and unavoidable ruin, who were 
Ah exerr 4 >U‘d from it by prediMtination. See 
SLl'UAl.AeSAflCUSN. 

8(JBMI«SION TO GOD implies an entire 
giving up of our'uriderKtunding, will, and atfiK* 
tions ti> him; or, iw Dr. Owen observeH, it con- 
sisU in, 1. An acquiescence^ in Ijis right and 
Hoven'ignty. — 52. An acknowlcHlgment of his 
righte(visrieH.s and wisdom. — II. A 8<'u.sef'of his 
love and care. — '1. A diligent application of our- 
selves to his minil arid Will. — 5. Keeping our 
souls Iw I'.Lith Hiiil patienec from weariness und 
desjtoiiilency. — <>. A full reKtgnation to his will. 
See HKsiijVATinN, Sniun^w. 

SUr.SOniPTION.OLKlOCAL. SiilviiTip- 
tion to arliclert (»f religion ih reijiiired (d'theelergv 
of every oslahlislied church, and of some churclie> 
not e.stahlished. But it han Imh’ii a mailer of dis- 
pute whether it answers any valuahle purjMisetts 
to religion, however necessary a.s a t»‘sl to lovuitv.' 
All lungiiiige Is more or less umhiguoia|^Ho thal^ 
it is ili/licuTt nlwiiys to undcrHland (he exart 
sensi*, or the animus i mponmtis, ea|a*cially when 
creeds have heem long estahlislied. it is 'said that 
the clergN of the churches of I'nglaiid and 5|jeol- 
liiiul seldom eonsidcr tlieiiiHelvi's us lettered \%'ith 
the Thirl\-niiie Articles, or the (\mfcs.sion of 
l''iii(li, wlimi conqKising instructions for their 
parislicN, or the piihlic at large. 

It IS to he (eared, indeed, that muiiv stihst'rilM' 
merely for the Kike of eniohinierit ; and tlamgli 
it he professeilly c.r anirno, it is well known That 
It is not &<i in rc.ditv. llt»w hurh will onswer to 
the (jin'at lle.id of the cliun'li, we must leave 
thiMii to juiDo. They whotliiiik sutMi’ription to 
bo proper should remeinlKT that it appnmrhes 
very near the soU'innily of an o.ithj and is not to 
Iw trilled with, “(ire’at rare,” says Disldridge, 
“ought to he taken that we suhscrilu' iiolhiiig 
that we <lo not firmlv iM’licve. If the signituMtion 
of the wonis Ik* dgliious, and we In'lieve either 
M*nse, and that sens€» in wliK'h we do Udieve 
them is us natural as the oilier, we may eonsis- 
tently with inlegniv suhscrilie them ; or if the 
sensi*, ill whieh we do lH*Iieve them, lie lens iiulu- 
ml, and we explain that sense, and that explira- 
tion be udiniU4*d by the |K*rsuii requiring the 
Hubscriptiori in Ins own right, there can Ik* no 
just foundation for a wruple. 8oiiie ha\t* added, 
that, if we nave reason to U'lieve (though it is 
not expressly (ii*cJared) that he who iin|His<*s the 
auWription does not intend that we shoukl 
hereby divlare our assent to those articles, but 
only that we slioulii pay a conipliment to his 
autiioritv, and engage oUnadves not openly to 
contradict them, we may, in this case, suliscribe 
what is most Jmirtly contrary to our hchef: or 
tliat, if we Mtcf In any book, ao, fur 

iostoiice, tlurHUlpi to to be aunpooed that wo 
oulwcribo otltoMHoea only so hr aa t^y are 
• 4^8 • 


SUPFERiNGS 

(^naistent with that ; becauoe we cannot imagine 
that the law would require lu^to profess. ohr be- 
lief of contrary pro|XMiitions at the same /time. 
Rut subscrifitioTi upon these principles seems a 
very dangerous attack upon sincerity and public 
virtue, esfierially in those designed public 
ofTices.” If the reader be desirous of investigat- 
ing the subject, he may consult Paley^a Moral 
Phil. vol. i. p 218; Ih/tr on Subscription; Dod^ 
dridge's IjCcL lect. 70; Conybeare's Sermon on 
Subs€^iption,\ Free and Candid iJuf^uiAttiono 
relating to tkt Church of England; and Tht 
Confessional. 

SUtcKSSION, UNINTERRUPTED, a 
term made use of by the Romauists, and others, 
in reference to those bishofis who arc sup^iosed 
to have derived their authority from the niiosfi^ 
and so eommunicHted that authuritv to ot tiers in 
n line, or surceHsion. It is a very precarious and 
uncuinfortable foundation for Christian lio|j(‘(says 
Dr. L'^odd ridge,) which is laid in the doctrine of 
un uninterrupted suecession of hishiqm, an^ 
w'hich makes the validity of the administration 
of (^hnstian ministers de^n'iid U|)on Buch a suc- 
cession, since there is w) great a darkness ii{)on 
many |)eri *ds ot ecclesiastical history, insomuch 
that it !>« >t agreed who were the s<*ven first 
hishniw o< the church of I'orne, thmigli that 
churcli w,tH so celebrated ; and Eusebius hiiiiM'lf, 
from wluan the greatest )>utrons of Ibis d<K*trino 
have madr their catalogues, exnr<*ssly owns that 
it is no easy matter to tell who succeeded the 
atMK<lles in the governiiienl ol the chundies, ex- 
cepting sucli as may U; collected from St. Paul's 
own words. [Sw Ei*ihLO»*AL y.] ronlesteil 
eleciitiiiH, in almost all considerable cities, make 
It very dulnous which were the true bishops; 
ainl decrees of councils, rendering all thow ordi- 
natiiins null where any simoniacal contrai t w'as 
the foundation of them, makes it imiKissible to 
prove thill lliere is now iqsm earth any one (S'r- 
soii who IS a legal siiccA*ssor of the atHrsties ; ut 
li'asi, according to the pnncipl4*s of the Romish 
cliureh. ( 'onsequently, whatever synlein is limit 
on tlii.s diictrine must lie very prei'anous. f/cncc’s 
EpiA'ropary, p. 17tt, IKI ; Doddridge's l^ct. lec- 
tun* PI7 ; Chandler's Sermons against Pojmry^ 
|i. Ill, 37; Pierce's Sennoris^ pref. ; and article 
1 )inii\ atkiv. 

SUEEERI.NGS OF CHRIST. To form 
an idea of t^hrisi’s sufieriiigs, we (Oiould consider 
the |HivTi1y of hia birth ; the reproach of his c.ha- 
racter ; the jiains of his Uxly ; the jiower of tiia 
enemies ; the di'sertion of his friends ; the weight 
of his |HH)ple's situs ; tlie slow, ignominious, and 
painful natiirt* of his death ; and the hitiings of 
his Father's face. All these rendered hi^ suffer- 
ings extremely severe ; yet some heretics' said, 
that Ihe suffeiings of Christ were only in ajqiear- 
aiice, and not real : but, as Bishop Pearson ob- 
servea, “If hunger and thirst; if rcvilings and 
contempt; if sornVws and agonies ; ifHtri,s>sand 
buffeting; if coiidemnaiton and crucifix Im, be 
sufferings, J«*sus suffered. If the infirmities of 
our nature; if the weight of onr sins; il ibe ma- 
lice of men ; if the macninHtions of Satan ; ff the 
hand of God could make him sufi'er, our Saviour 
siffTered. If the annaU of time; it the writings 
of the ajposUes ; if the death of Ills urisrlyi^ ; j/ 
the oonfpseioni of Gentiles ; if the Mniffs of the 
Jews, be Iciitifiionies, Jeans suffered."-^ Pear &on 
on the Creed s Dr, Eambach's Meditations on 
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tke SafferingB^ Chritit, For the end of ChrietX 

suflMlm ape DeJph of Chrift. 

SUXuAY, or the Lord's Day, b soleriiii fin- 
threl omerved hV Christians on tlie first day of 
every work, in 'memory of our Savioui^s resur* 
lection. SAnsATif. 

It has been ctmtonded whrther Snwhy k a 
name that onf^t to be osoil l»y Chnstians. * The 
words Sabbath and IdtrfVn Day^ jfny some, are 
the only names mentinneil in Scnf>iurf* respecrinjf 
this day. To rail it Sunday, is to set our wis- 
dom before the wiaflmii of (io<l, and to give that 
^ory to a Pagan iilol whteh is due to him ^one. 
The ancient Saxons eniled it bv4his name, \w- 
eause umn it they worKlrip|ie<l the Sun ; and 
shall Christiana keep up the inrinory of that 
whidh was highly <IiM|ileiuiing to Gofl, hv railing 
the Sabbath In' that name, rather than hv either 
nf those he hath appointed ? It is, indeed, eatletl 
Sunday only hwo use it is rustoinaiy ; hut this, 
say they, will not juatify men in doing that whirh 
is^ntrary to the t'Xample and r^nunarid of Gcal 
in his word. 

Others observe, that although it was originally 
railed Suiiday by the Heathens, yet it may verv 
properly retain that name* among < 'hTi*5ti:inK Iw- 
caiisc* it is iledirotrd to the honour of the true i 
light, which lighteth cvit>^ in ni that coiiH'th Into 
tlie world, of Ifim who is stvled by the prophet 
“the Sun of Itigliteonsne'cv,'’ and who on this 
day arose from tlie dead. Put although it was in 
tho primitive tunes inditrerc'iilly railed thcLonl’s 
na\\ or Sunday, yc‘t it waa never deiiominatrii 
the Sabbath; a name constantly appropriated to 
Saturrlav, or the seventh day, lioth oy sacred and 
ecclesiastical writers. See ^AiiRATif. 

SUPKRF.RUliA'riGN, what a man doea 
licyond hia duty, or more than he is commanded 
lo do. The Pomanista ataiid up slrenuoiiHly for 
works of sufs’renigalion, and maintain IhntMie 
nhservanee of evangelical councils is such. Fiv 
means hereof a slock of merit is laid up, wdnch 
th^ chundi has the dis{KjadI of, and which ahe dis' 
tributes in indulgence's ti such as ne ed. 

This ahsunl d»H*lnne was first invented to- 
wards the close of the twelfth century, and modi- 
fied and eml>e|)ished by St. 'I'hcnnaa in the 
thirteenth : according to which, it was pretended 
that there actually existml an immense tn'iisiire 
of merit, coinfioaed of the pious deeiFs and vir- 
tuous actions which the saints h.id pf^rlormetl In*- 
yoiid what was necessary for their own ftilvalion, 
and which were, therefore, applicable to the lienefit 
of others ; that the guanlian and dispenser of 
thk precious treasure was the Roman [iontilf; 
and that, of consequence, he was empt^weml l(» 
assign to such as he thought prosier a portion of 
this inexhaustible w>urre of merit, suitable to 
their resfiective guilt, and siffTicient to deliver 
them from the punishment due to theh’ efimea. 

SUPERINTENDANT, an ereleriastkuil su- 
perior in several reformed churches where e^ikco- 

C icj k not admitted, particulariy amoi^ the 
utherons in Germany, and the CalvihistJi in 
some other places. Xhc auperintendant is simi- 
^lar to a bkliop, only power k somewhat more 
'restrained than that of our diocesan Inshous. He 
is tho chief pastor, and has the directum of all the 
'irileri<v pastors within his district or diocese. 

SUPERSTITION k a word that has been 
used 00 indefinitely, that it is dtflicaU to deter- 
mine its precise theaniog. From iU resemblaiioe 
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in wand to the f Atin word stiperaica, a Mirvfvnr, 
it k evidently derived from it ; ami diMlreM 
attempts have been made to traee their eoniiexii^ 
in si^ification, bwf without any <h*gree of 
tainty. ft k genemlly di'fined tn lie, the ehserv* 
anre of iinnecessary aVid aneommamb'd rites and 
practices in relfjuipn ; n'verenci* of ol>jccts nol lit 
for worahip; too great nh'ety, fears, or acrupn- 
lousneas; or extravagant d«‘votiiina; or religion 
wrong dire<*t«l or condiicli'il. Tho won! may lie 
applied to the idoFatr}* of the Heathens, lhgtnfc» 
ditions of the Jews, the nnscriptunii rites oT the 
rntholics ; to the riepcniicncc plnccil hv many qg 
Imptisni, the Lord’s sup]>er, ano olln'r cei^inoiiini,* 
It may he extended to tluise who, Without any 
evidence, lielieve that pronhceii's are still uttered, 
or miracles an* i>erlormcci. It is also a|)plie<l to 
tlu»se who lielieve in witchcraft, niHgtc, omens, Ac. 

Su|>rrstition, says ('laude, usually springs 
either, I. From itrrrue ftar^ which niMkes jicojile 
believe that God is always wrathful, and iifvenhi 
means lo appease him. — 2. ( Jr from a natural in- 
cUriiition we all have lo idntafrtj, which nmkea 
men think they see some ray of the Divinity in 
extraonlinary cmitun's, and on IhiHarconiit wjir- 
shiptliem. — Gr, F’rom which makes 

>inen walling to discjairge their ohligafions !< God 
liv grimace, and by 7c.il for extcTiial servieca. — 
tW, 4. From which inak«*s men 

serve God after fhoir own fancifs. 
h'h^ny on thr t \nnposiiufn of n .sV/77;on, vol. ii. 
#. 4ft and 2?lfl; Sounn\ .SVr7r^^^^^, vol, v, p. 49, 
Kiig. pd|L^ fir regory ejisuv lil. 

SUI’RAI-APSARIANs, poisons who hold 
that (mhI, without any regani In the go^sl or evil 
works of ftien, has resolved, by an eternal decree, 
s'uprculapyuyn^ Hiilf cedeiilly to any knowledge of 
the fall of Adam, and indejicndcnily of it, to save 
some and reji*cl others; or, in other wools, that 
G<sl intended to glorify his justice in the con- 
demnation of some, Hs well as his mercy in tho 
sidvatirm of others ; ami for that jiurjKVhe, decreed 
Ifial ^darn should ncceswirily fall 

T'r. Gill gix’es im the following account of 
Pupndajmariniiism. — 'I'he question which he |)ro- 
]N)KCM to dis4Miss, is, “Whether men were consi- 
dered in the mind of Go<l in the decree of elei’lioti 
ns fallen or iinfallen, as in the corrupt inasa 
threugli the fall, nr in the pure mass of rrealure- 
ship* previous to it, and as tn lie en uted 7” 'I’horo 
are w*n>e who think that the latter, so eonsidered, 
were the objecta of clerfion in the divine miiid. 
I’Inw are called Siij;raIa|»«iriariH, though, ol* 
tbese, some are of opinion that inan was conai- 
dered as lo be created or creatahle, and others aa 
cn'nteil hut not fallim. The foriruT is'eins ls‘gt, 
that, of the vast number of individuals which 
rarne up in the divine mind whom his |K»wer 
could rreiiti*, those whom he meant to Firing into 
lieing he designed to glorify Ftimself Fiv them in 
mmw wu 3 ror other. The decree of efi-clHiii n»- 
ajiecting any part of them may he distinguished 
Into the decree of tlw end and the dwrec of the 
meana. The deerree of the end rfspecting some 
is eilher si^lsiriliiiate to their eternal niifiianesa, or 
ultimate^ which k more pnqwrly the end^ the 
glory of God ; and if both are put together, it nna 
state of everlasting communion with ( tho 
glorifying irf tFie nehes of hia grace. The decfoo 
of the means includes the decree to creato men to 
liermit tlicm to fall, to recover them out of It 
thiuugh redemption by ChriA, to aandify them 
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1^ the grace of the Spirit, anul^ completely nve ^ Again; we demand bow, according to thii 
; and which are not to be reckoned aa ma- liypothesis, it can he conoeivfd that God ja.net 
terially many decreea, but as making one fonnal the author of sin? In the general scheme, of our 
d«ree ; or they ore not to lie cona^ered as subor- churches, God only permits men to arid it is 
dinate, but as co^irdinate means, and as making the abuse of liberty that plunges man into misery : 
up one entire coimdcte medium : for it is not to even this 'principle, all lenided as it seems, is yel 
be supposed that (rod decreed to caeate man, that subject td a great number of difficulfSes ; but in 
he might permit him to fall, in onler to redeem, this scheme God wills sin to produce the end he 
sanctity, and save him ; but he decreed all this proftosed in creating the world, and it was neces 
that he might glorify his grac^ mercy, and jus- sary that men shoidd sin : God created them foi 
tice. And in this way of considering the decrees that. If this be not to make God the author of 
of God, they think that they sufHciently obviate sin, we must renounce the most distinct and clear 
jmd remove the slaniienms calumny cast iiinin ideas. 

•mem wi|li resi^icct to the other branch of predes- A^ain ; wo^ require them to reconcile this 8>'» 
tination, w4dcM leaves men in the same state tern witli many express declarations of Scriiiture, 
when others are chosen, and that for the glory of which inform us that God would have all men tc 
God. Which Valumny is, that, according to he saved. How doth it agree with such pretsing 
them, (jinI made man to damn him ; whereas, entn^aties, such, cutting reproofs, sdeh tender 
according to their nml sentiments, GmI decrecHl exj^iostulations, as God discovers in regard to tlie 
to make man, and made nWn neither to da/nrt uncuinvertad 7 Matt, xxiii. 37. 
him «or save him, but fur his own glory, whicli J^astly, we desire to know, how is it possible to 
end is answered in them some way or other. — conc<?ive a God, who being in the actual enjoy- 
Aguin ; they argue that the end is first in view ment of (lerfoct happinei^ incomprehensible, and 
biMore the means, and the decree of the end is, in supreme, could determine to add this decree, 
order of nature, before the <l«;ree of the means; though useless t<j his felicity, to create men with- 
atid wimt is first in intention, is last in execution, out nuip>H;r for the purpose of confining them for 
Now, us the glory of Go<l is lust in execution, it^ ever m e chains of darkness, and burning them 
must lie iirst in intention, wla^refon; m*‘n must for evr i 1 1 uncjuenchahle flames. GUI's Botiy of 
he coiisidenvl in the ilwree of the end as not yet f/iv. \.»f. t p. Brine'' s Works; SaurinU 

creativl and fttllaii; since the creation and jst - ^rmonsy vol. v. p. 33(», Eng. trans. 
mission of sin Isdong to the decree of the means, SlIJ'llEMACY OF THE POPE, a doc- 
which in order of nature is after the deenvof tb» trine held by the Roman Catholics, who liclieve 
end. A ikI they add to this, that if Cfed first de- that the liishop of Rome is, under Christ, supreme 
cn'ed to ereate mart, and suffered hin^? fall, and pastor of the whole church ; and, as such, is not 
then out of the fall chose some to grace an<l glory, only the first bishop in onler and dignity, but has 
he must deen'e to create man wUhoiit an eiul, nlsti a tsiwer and jurisdiction over all Oliristiaiis. 
which IS to make God to do what no wise man This (loctrinc is chiefly built ii;x>n the supposed 
would : for when a man is alxiut to do an/ thing, primacy of Saint Peter, of whom the bishop of 
he profMises an end, and then contrives and fixes Rome is the pretended successor, a primacy we 
on ways and means to bring aliout that end. no where find comma mled or countenanciTfl, bul 
They Chink also that this way of conceiving and altsulutely prohibited, in the word of (^o<l, Luke 
8[)eaKing of these things Uwt expresses the so- xxii. H, ‘M; Mark ix. 35. See Inpali.idility, 
vendgnty of Chxl in them, as d<'clart'<l in the 9tli Piumacv", Popf., and Popkrv. Br. Barroto^e 
ofRomuiis, v/here he is said to will such arfd such Vieatise on the Pope's Supremacy; Chilling- 
things, for no other reason but because ho wills worth's Religion of the Protestants ; and Smith's 
the 111 , IJrnyrs of the Church of Rome. 

^rhe opiHuientM of this d(H’trine consider, how- SUPREMACY, Oath of. See Oath. 

over, that it is uttendiH.! with inaufiemblti difli- SUSPICION consists in itnagttiing evil of 

culcies. We demand, say they, an explanation others without proof. It is sometinies oppo^ lo 
of w'hiit they mean by this principle, “GixJ hath charity, which thinketh no evil. ^ “A suspiciotM 
made alt things for his own glory.” If they moan temiieV rliccks in the bud every kind afieclion : it 
that justice re<iuin'8 a creature to devote himself hardens the heart, and eatranges man from mari. 
to the worship and glorifying of his Creator, we What friendship can we expect from him who 
grant it ; if they mean tliat the attributes of God views all our conduct with uistnistful eyes, and 
are dHpluyixl in all his works, wc grant this too ; ascribes every benefit we confer to artifice ami 
but if the' pro;)osition bt* iiiteinlpd to affirm that stratagem 1 A candid man is accustomed to view 
God hul no other view in creating men, so to the characteni of bis neighbours in the moni 
speak, than his own inU'-rtmt, we ifeny the pro- favourable light, and is like one who dwells 
|KwiUon, and atlinn that God crcatevi men for amidst those dutiful scenes of nature on which 
their own liaopinesii, and in firder to have subjectii the eye rests with pleasure. Whereas the suspi- 
utHin whom fie might bestow favounu cious man, having his imagination filled with oU 

We desire to be iiiformetl, jn the next place, the shocking tbrms of human falachc^ deceit, 
say they, how it can conceived that a deter- and traacbery, resembles the traveller in the wfl- 
ininntion to damn millions of ine.n can contribute derncss, who diacems no objects around him hut 
to the glory of (bal '? We easily conceive, that it what arc eitlier dreary or terrible; caverns that 
is for the glory of divine justice to pfinish guilty open, serpents that kisis l^d beasts of prey that 
men : but to resolve to damn men without the howl.'* 

consideration of sin, co create them that they SWEARING. See Oath. 
might sin, l^etermiiie that they should sin in Oirsing and Sitearing » an oflence agaims 
order to I|h destmetioo, is wluR seems to us (iod and religion, and a sin of all others the moat 
more likciy^il^iiish the glory of God than to extravagant and unaccountable, as having uo 
dis|>lay it. uenefit or advantage attcuiling it U is a con- 
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tempt of God ; a violation of hia law ; a great 
breocli^f good be^viour; and a mark of levity,^ 
wea^ne^ and vrickcidness. How those who live 
in the habit uui iiraCtioe of it can call theinaelvcH 
men ofaenae, of character, or of dorency, 1 knoiy 
not. By the last statute against this crinHS 1*1 
€ho. n. which repeals all former ones, 'every la- 
bourer, sailor, or soldier, profanely cuming or 
swearing, shall forfeit one shilling ; every other 
r)erBon, under the rank of a gentleman, two shil- 
ling ; and every gentleman, or person of superior 
raiiK, five ahillings, to the |¥x>r of the parish*, 
and on a second conviction double, and for every 
suhsiMjuent otfence, treble the sun^ first forffitiNl, 
with all charges of conviction ; and, in default of 
payment, shall be sent to the house of correction 
for ten dnvs. 

SWElH:!>rnORGlANS, tlie followers of 
Emanuel Swedenlxirg, a Swedish nolileinan, 
l»orn Rt Stis'kholrn, in He ap|>c«rs to have 

had a g<MHl education; for his leurning was ex- 
tensive in alriHMt every branch. He prtdes-^jNl 
hitnsclf to 1)0 the founder of the New .lerusriiem 
Chun*h, alluding U» the New Jenisalcin s|»olvei) 
of in the honk of the Revelations. He assert** 
that, in the ye.ar ITlIt, the Loril inanifcstc<I hiiU' 
seif to him by n {UTsorial aj)|a'arnnce, and at tlie^ 
name time o|)«‘iied his spiritual eves, so that h»* 
was enabled constantly ti' see and converse with 
spirits and angels. From that tune he lR*gaii 
to print and publish various wondt'rful things, 
winch, he Hays, were revcal<*<l to him, relating to 
hi*avcii and hell, the state of men atU'r d<'ath, the 
worship of G(kI, the spintuai sen.sp of the Scrij)- 
tures, the various earths in the universe, and 
their irihabituntH; with many other stningc {lar- 
licutars. 

Swedenixirg livcfl and dierl in the Lutheran 
communion, but always professed the highest 
res^iect tor the church of F.ngliind. He ciirrit**! 
his res}M'ct for the person and divinity of Jesus 
Christ to the highest point of veneration, con- 
sidering him altogether as “(rod miinifesled in 
the flesh, and ns the fulness of the C^hxlliead united 
to the man Christ JtNUs." With resjject, then** 
fore, to the sacred Trinity, though nw n*jocte<I 
the idea of three distinci fx*rsons as dcHtructivc 
of the unity of the Goilhcad, he ndmilletl three 
diatiii'-'t essenof^B, princifdcn, or characters, as 
existing in il; namely, the divine essence or 
character, in virtue of wnich he is called the Fa- 
ther or Ocator; the Ituman essence, principle, | 
or character, united to, the divine in the (lersori I 
of Jesus (/hrist, in virtue of which he is called 
the fiKin aix] Rtileemer ; and, lastly, the proiveil- 
ing eHsencr or principle, in virtue of which he is 
cailetl the Holy (Jhost. He furtlivr maintains, 
tliat the*8acrod Scripture contains three distinct 
senses, called celestial, spiritual, and natural, 
which ore united by correspon<lences ; and that 
in each sense it is divine truth accommodated 
respectively to the angels of the three heavens, 
and also to men on earth. This tcienoo of cor- 
respondence (it is said) has been lost for some 
thousands of yean, viz. ever since the time of 
Job, hut IS now revived by Emanuel Sweden- 
borg, who u.ses it as a key to the spiritual or in- 
terrial sense of the saried ScripUtse; every page 
af wbFh, he says, is written by correspondonce, 
that is,*by sosli things in the' natural worki as 
correOlxTnd unto and rtgiiify tilings in the spiritual 
world. *He deniea the doctrine of atoi^imciit, or 
4?l 


I vicarious siicrifif*^ together with tlic doctrine of 
I preilcstination, unconditional election, iusti^- 
! tioii by faith alone, the msurrcction of (he mate- 
rial txxly, Ac. ; and, in ou|) 08 ition thereto, main- 
tains that man is ixsweased of froe-^ill in spiritUHl 
things; that salvation is not attainable witiumt 
repentance, thai is, abstaining from evils, beetnise 
they are sins against God, and living a liie of 
charity and faith, ncconling to the coiimityid- 
ineiils ; that man,, immetliately on his dcs'ease, 
rim's again in a apirilual Ixxly, which u'ss iiiclosiHl 
ill Ids material Uxly ; and tiuit in this spiritual 
Unly he lives as a man to eh*rnity, either in 
heaven or in hell, aceoniing to the ^ualilg of hit* 
(Mist life. That all those |)assa|^« iM the Scrii^- 
tiire generaliv supixwed to signify the d«*slruction 
of (lie worlif by nro, a.'id comiAmly called the 
last judgment, munt lie understood according Ui 
the ulxiveinentioned scieni^e of corres|iondeiices, 
which teacheH, tliiit \*y the end of the worjtl, or 
consiiminntioii of the age, is not signified tl^* di^ 
struefion of llie world, but the destnictioM or entl 
of the prcM'Ut (''hrintiiin church, Uith among Ro- 
man < 'atbolicH and ProtcHtants, of every den<*ri|.>- 
tion or denomination ; anil that IIiin last judgment 
actuullv took place in the spiritual world in tlio 
,vcar 17')7 ; from which icra m dated tin* siviind 
iitKont of the Lord, ami the commencement ol a 
new <Miri**han church, which, thrv sav, is meant 
bv the new heaven und new cartli in tlie Rcv«w 
l.'itioii, and the new Jerusalem tlu*ncc demTiiding. 
'4'liey Use ti liturgy, and iiistniinental as well ns 
viM’al inu^ ill tlieir public worshij), Sytnvinri^ 
Vit*wofts!re(fnibori(^6 Dwtrinrft; Strait tihoj 
WV>rA.>; Itialogues on Swedenborg ft I'heoJvgi. 
cal H'riUmffs. 

SWFDRNBORGIANS-in thk UNITED 
STA^'KS. This 8«*rt, in this country, sro or- 
giiniMui into a (?enrnil < 'onvention, which meets 
annually. The elevcnih meeting wss held in 
Boston, in August, *7 8121). It consiHls of luiNtors, 
or teacliers, and lay delc^^ates. From the minutes 
of this IkmIv puhlishcd in IH‘2'.), it apjX'arH that 
the total nurnl»f‘r of their clergy is 12*.); and that 
they have regular societies fomicd in 128 towns in 
I the Ui,ii,*d States. — B. 

I SYMBOL, an ahstrect or rxnntx'ndium ; a 
I sign or representation of soinethiiig moral by tiro 
I figures or proi)crlics of natiiml tbings. Hence 
j svnJiols are or various kinds ; as hien>gly|>hics, 
lV|»es, < nigin.'ts, {[larables, rnM«*s, Ac. Sec /Jr. 
fjanautirr'H Ihdionary of S/ ripture, SymboU ; 
and Hit'hrmih SytHhdical Vocabulary in hia 
Stgnfi of the Timca ; flatter on the Praplitcieti t 
\y. Jonch*» Wurktf^ vol. iv. let. 11. 

S YN AG( KJU a place where the Jews ini*cf 
to worship (Jod, 

SYNERGISTS, so called from the Greek 
which signifirs ai-opcration. Jlerice 
this name was given to thisie in the sixtiviith 
century who denied that God was the sole agent 
in the conversion of sinful man,' and affirmed that 
man co-operated with divine grace in the accom- 
plishment of'thls salutary purixw, 

SYNOIX a meeting or assembly of wclesinstY 
csf persons u» consult on matUjrs of religion. Of 
these there are four kinds, viz. 1. Oentraj^ where 
bishops, Arc. meet from all riatums. 'Thsge were 
hrst callwl by the emfwroni ; afterwards by Chris- 
tian primes ; till, in later ages, Uie nopi* usurped 
to himself the ggmtesi share in this inisinesi, and 
liy his legates (ircHided in them wheu callra.— ' 
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fi. SaUonalf where thoee of om% nation onl^^ oome 
tether to dotermine any point of doctrine or 
discipline. The first of this sort which we read 
df in Eni^land was that of Herudford, or Hert- 
ford, in : and the last was tliat held by Car- 
dinal -Pole, in 1555. — 3. Provinckd^ where those 
only of one province meet, now aalled the convo- 
cation. — I. Diocecan^ where those of but one 
di^ese meet, to enforce can^s nmle by general 
coum^iIh, nr national and provincial cynoac ^ and 
to qonault and agree U{)on rules of disci jdine for 
themselves. These were not wholly laid anide, 
«lill, by the act of submission, 25 Il!en. VIII. c. 
* ID, it Was made unlawful for any tnjnod to meet 
but by ro3%I authority. See Council and Con- 

VOCAPIOV. 

SVaiANPHRISTIANa. The number of 
Syrian churches is greater than has been suj>- 
poBcd. There arc, at thU tpne, fitly-tive churches 
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in Malaymla, acknowledging the Patriarch of An- 
tioch. The church was er|cted by the ^Nresent 
bish^ in 1793. See Etang, Mag. * ^ 1607, 

.^The Sjrrian Christiana are* net Neatorians. 
Formerly, indeed, they bad bishops of that com- 
munion : hut the liturgy of the pit'sent church 
is derived from that of the early church of An- 
tioch, called LUurgia Jaeoin 'Apoatoli, Thev 
are usually denominated Jaeobiite; but they dif- 
fer in ceremonial from the church of th'it name 
in Syria, and indeed from any existing church in 
the world. Their proper designation, and that 
which is saiwtioned by their own use, is Syrian 
Christians, or the Syrian church of jVlulayala. 

The doctrines of the Syrian church are con- 
tained in a viTy few articles ; and are noCat va- 
riance, in essentials, with the doctrines of the 
church of England. 
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TABERNACLE, among the Hebrews, a 
kind of building, in the form of a tent, set up 
by the express roiiKnand of (»(kI for the perform- 
Hiirc <if religious worship, sacrdicce, &<*,, Exo^l. 
ixvi. vxvii. 

P\as'l n f 7*nhemarh's, astdemn fi^stival of the 
Hebrews, observed after harvesl, on the 15th d-iy 
of t:hi' ni(»iith Tisri, instituted hi c<»n>meinofSlfe 
the goislness of Go<l, who proteota^^lie Israel- 
ites in the wildernesa, and nvide them dwell in 
booths wlien thev CAine out Egypt. 

TAH(JU1TES, See BoiiK.MiAN*BRRTnnEN. 

TA LA P( >IN.S, or Tai-opins, pries^ of Si- 
am. 'Phey enjoy great privil(»ges, but are enjoined 
celibacy and austerity of life. They live in mo- 
nasteries contiguous to the teinpics ; and, what 
if* singtil-ir, any one may enter into the priest- 
hotkl, and, after a ei'Ttain age, may iiiiit it to 
ipiirry, and nHurii to avs-iely. There are Tala- 
iKiirK'ases, b»o, or nuns, who live in the same cxui- 
venfJi, but arc not adinitied till they have passed 
their ibrli»’lli year. The 'ViilaiKans cducaU' chil- 
dn-n, and at (wery new and full iikioii exfdain the 

S invf’plrt ol their religion in their temples ; and, 
uring the rainy season, the*y pri'uch fmm six iii ' 
the rmiriiing till noon, and from orio in the after- 
n«M)n till live in (ho evening. They dn^ss in a 
very tnfMn gtirb, and go hare-hradiHl and bare- 
f(k»tt*d; and no |M'rsoii IS ndinitted among them 
who is uot well skilled in the Ruly language. — 
They Udicve itiat the universe is eternal, but 
arlmit that certain parts of it, as this world, may 
laj dostroyed, an^ again regenerated. They he- j 
liex’e in a universal pen’ading spirit, and in tho * 
imniort^dity and transmigration of the soul ; but | 
they extend this last doctrine not only to animals, 
but to vegetables and rucks. Thf<y have their i 
good ami evil genii, and particular local deities, 
who preside over forests and rivers, and interfere 
in all suhluriary affairs. 

TALENT figuratively signifiM any gill or 
onportunity Chid givas to men for the promotion 
or his ttlnry. ** Every thing almost," says Mr. 

we are, or poewss, or meet with, may 
hi ooMpml as a talent; for a grind or a bad use 
may ha ^da of every natural endowment, or pro- 
vidontiid' appointment, or they may remain un- 
oecapUnJ through inaelivity andsclfMhiieft.i. Timc^ 


health, vigour of body, and the power of exertion 
and eiv hiring fatigue — the natural and acquired 
ahiliti*' -f the mind, skill in any lawful art or M^i- 
once, n .d the cafMieity for close mental aiipUcation 
—the gill of spci'cli, and that of ap**aKing with 
flueriev and propriety, ami in a ronvineiiig, at- 
tractive, or iiersUHsivc manner — wealth, influ- 
ence, or authority — a man’a situation in the 
ehure.h, the c.ommunitv, or relative life — and tho 
various occurreiiees which make way for him to 
attempt any thing of a bencfiruil loudency : those, 
and many others that can sean'ely lie enume- 
rat<*d, are talents which tiie consistent Christian 
will improve to the glory of God, and the benefit 
of mankind. Nay, this improvement procures an 
iiTcreasc of talent’s, and gives a man an nreeasion 
of influence, and an oreuinulating power of doing 
good ; b«*cau9e it tends to rstahlish Itis reputation 
for prudenre, piety, integrity, sinc>erity, and dis- 
interested Iienevoleiiee : it gradually forms him 
to an habitual readiness to engage in lieneficent 
dosigns, and \o conduct them in a gentle, un- 
obtrusive anri unassuming manner; it disiiuses 
fithers to ^anl hun with increasing confiilenr.e 
and aflectinn, and to approach him with satmfuc- 
(it'n ; and it procures tor hiin the countenance of 
many pi^rsons, whost" assistnnee he can employ in 
aci’omplifhiiig his own salutary 'i>urpo8bH." 

'FALMUD, a collrc'tion of Jewish writings. 
There are two wr>Tks which bear this name— &e 
'Valiniid of Jerusalem, and the Talmud of Baby- 
lon. I'ae.b of thc.se are cooipoaed of two parta^ 
the Miahna, which is the text, and is conini6n to 
both ; and the Gcmani, or coromenlarv. 

The Miahna, which comprehends ail the Jaws, 
insUtiitions, and rules of life f which, beside, the 
ancient Hebrew Scripture, Ine Jews thought 
themselves bound to olioerve,) was composed, ac- 
cording to the unanimous teatiinnny of the Jewi^ 
about the close of the second oentunr. It was 
the work of rahln Jehuda (or Judsr) Uakkadosh, 
who was the oroamenl of the sctiool of Tiberias, 
and is said to have occupied him forty yean. - 
The commentaries and addhions which suc- 
ceeding rabhiea made, were ooUected by •rabbi 
jochanan Ben Elieaer, some say in* the fiilb, 
others say in the sixth, and others in the* aeventh 
century, under the name of Qrtnara^ tbal is^ 
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compfe/ton, heoiufle H completed the Talmud. A, 
etmila#<i|ddition wm made to the Miehna by the 
BabyloUish doctors in the befrinnin^ of the nxth 
century, accordfng to'Knfi^; and in the ae- 
venth, accoidinj^ to othefR. 

The M^nh is divided into tax paita, of 
which every one which is entitled order is, 
formed of Ireatiscit: every tmatifie » divided 
into chai^em ; and every chapter into miHlinaa 
or apboriamH. In the first fwirt is diacuRitcd 
whatever relates to awls, fruits, and trees : in 
the raeon^, frasts: in the thirds women, their 
duties, their disorders, marriaf:ets divorces, con- 
tracts, and nuptials; in the /bur0i^ arc treated 
the damages or lossiv sustatned<hy beasts or men, 
of things found, deiKMuta, usuries, rents, (arms, 
partiftrship in commerro, inheritance, sales and 
jmrehases, oaths, witnesses, arrei^s, idolatry; and 
licrc are named those by whom ttie oral law was 
receivet! and prertervofl'; in pa^^ are no- 

ticed what regards sacrifices and holy things . 
ai^ the siclh tn'uts on purirications, vcsmds, rhr- 
niture, clothes, Iioumos, leprosy, Imlhs, and niiiiie- 
ruifi other tfrticles : — all this forms the Misima. 

As the learned re;uler limy wiah to ohUin some 
notion of nibhinical coni|He<itioii and jiKigiiient, 
we shull gratify his eiiriosily suflieisiitly Ivy the 
following siMViincn : “ Aduni's Wy was rriade 
of the earth of Babylon, his /irad of the land of 
Ismel, his other ^nrinhrrs of other parts of the 
world. R. iMcir thonglit he was iMtiiimct of the 
earth galliercd out of the whole earfn : as it is 
W'lUten, tkine eyes did see rnij subsianee. Now 
it is elsewhere written, the eyes of the lj)rd are 
over all the earth. R. Aha expressly marks the 
twelve hours in wliicli his various {wru wcn» 
fonmvJ. His stature was from one end of the 
world to the other; iin<l it was for his transgres- 
mon that the Creator, laving his hand in anger 
on him, h‘v7u*d him ; ‘f<>r Is'fore,' says H. iJ!^***” 
zer, ‘with his hand he reached the jirmanient.’ 
R. Jehudu thinks his sin was heresy; hut R. 
Itumc thinks that it w'as nourishing his foreskin.” 

The Talmud of Hab\lori is most valued by the 
Jew's; and tliis is the Iswk. which Itiev inenn U) 
expr«*»s when thev talk of the Talmud m general. 
An abridgment of it was nude by Mniiiuniiiles in 
the I'itii eentiirv, in which he rejected some of 
its greaU^ ulisunlities. The Cb-inara is stufTis! 
with dreams and chimeras, with many ignore r I 
and im(s;rtiiient quesstiuns, and the st^c very 
coarse. The Mishna is writUm in a style c<»m- 
para lively pure, ami may be very useful in ex- 
pi^iiing passages of the .New Tr^ment, where 
the phraseology is similar. This is, imlecd, the 
only use to wiiich Christians can apply it: hiit thu 
renders it valuable.- -Li^l it fool liLi judiciously 
availed ^iimudf of such informatinn as he could 
derive from it. S<ime of the pofam, with a bar- 
Iwruus zeal, and a tiiiiulity of spirit for the succesa 
of the Cbri-stian religion, which tlie heKef of its 
divinity can never excuse, ordered great numljeni 
of the Talmud to be bum^. Otegory IX. burned 
about twenty cart-loads ; and Paul IV. ordered 
13^000 cupkia of the I'almud to be destroyed. 
^«c MfsCHN'A ; the last edition of tlie Ttdmud ^ 
Babj^n, ^vrinted at Am^rdam, iti 13 vola. fotio: 
thf Talmud of Jcniaalcni is in one kurge volume 
Iblio. • 

TANaUELINlANS, so called* ftom Tan- 
^netinui^ who formed a nuimnreus denomination 
111 Brabant and Antwen^ in the tw<4i\h century. 
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He treated with*dbitten^ the extema! wuMifalp 
of God, the sacrament or the I«md*s Suppet/taa 
the rite of liaptisin, and held okudestine assem- 
blies to pro))^te his opinions, lie declalcM 
against the vices of the clergy with vehemence 
and intrenulity. 

TARGlJ.Vlf R name given to the Chaldee 
paraphrases of the books of the Old Tiwtament. 
They are called pamphrases or exposUionSfJtte^ 
cause they are raww^r comments and explications, 
than literal translations of the text, ^rheg are 
written in the Chaldee tongues which became 
familiar to the Jews after the time of their 
tivity in BaliyUm, and was more kiiowi#to thorn 
than the Hebrew itself ; so that when the Uclirt'w 
text was read in the synagogue, yr in the temple, 
they generally adde<l to it an exi>lication in the 
("hatdiN* lur the service of the people, who 

had but a very irnpi^li'ct knowledgi' of tlio He- 
brew tongue. It is prolmlile, that even from tho 
time of E/ra this rustorn Is^gan : since this learned 
Rrrit)e, reading the law to the pwiple in tlie tem- 
ple, explained it, with the other priests that were 
with him, 1.0 make it undersiuou by tho |R*opli!, 
Nell. \iii. 7, P. 

But though tlmruslom of making these sorts 
hif ex^MMitions in the (Mialdoe language b«' very 
uneieiit unsmg the Ilchruwa, yet they have no 
written namph rases or Targiiins la'fofe the rora 
of OnkoW and .lontitluin, who lived alnuit the 
rime of our Huviour. .louathnn Is uIocahI about 
niirty years Ix'ibre Christ, under the reign of 
llsriKl l4s^>real. Oiikolos is something mure 
truMlern. 'I'hc Turgurti of Cnkelos is the moat of 
all CMtecin«:d, and copies are to lie found in which 
it is inserteil ViTse for verse with the Hebrew. It 
is so short, and so simple, that it cannot tie sus- 
jsrteil of iM’iiig eorrupbfl. This fmniphrust wrote 
only upon the l>ooks of Mosf?s ; an<l his style ajK 
prtMirhes iiearly to tlie purity of the CbuJdce, as 
it is found in I'laniol aiul K'^ra. This 'rargum is 
qtioUNl in tlic Mishiia, but was not known oithor 
to Ei^eliius, St. Jerome, or Origen. 

,Tlic I’arguni ol Jormtiisn, son of IJziel, is 
U]>oii the greater and lesser proplicis. He is inucli 
more diftiise than <)nkclos, and es^ioeiully upon 
the lesser prophets, wljcre he takes gnaiter liber* 
Ill's, anil runs on in aJlegoriea. His style is pure 
riHsigh, and apjiroaches pretty near to the Cl^- 
di^ of (JnkcdiHi. It is tliougnt that the Jewish 
doctors, who livixl aliovt* seven hundred years 
after him, maile aona' additions to him. 

The Tart^uiu of Jmi'pli the Blind is U]fOii the 
HagiiHrraphia. This author is much more iiKxlern, 
Rnd less estcernexl, than tliose we have now meii- 
tionofl. fie li;is written ii)iou the Psalnia, Jcil^ 
the Proverlts, the CHtiticlc<«, Eccl<stiaftt(*s, Uiitb, 
and listhcr. His style ia a very rorruut ( 'baUb*e, 
with a grriot mixture yf words from lbn:ign lan- 
guages. 

Tlie Targum of Jerusalem is only upon the 
Pentateuch ; nor is tliat entire or perlect There 
are whole vewes wanting, others transjaws'd, 
others mutilated ; which has mode mdriy of opi* 
nion thin tliis is only a fragment of some ancient 
paraphrase that is now lost. There is no Targum 
upon Daniel, Of upon the books of 
Nebemialv 

These Targoms are of great ttse fiir tbe betU» 
undOTstanding not only of the Old Teirtaineiit, pn 
whkh they are but' also of the New. As 

to the Old Testament, they wnrve Ui vunUcsio 

3M 
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the (^nuinenetf of the ptmM Hebrew text, bj^ 
previnjE it to be the same that was in use when 
these Targums were made ; contrary to the opi- 
iflon of those who think the Jews corrupted it 
after our Saviour’s time. They help to explain 
many words and phrases in the Hebrew oripnal, 
and they hand down to us man^ of the ancient 
customs of the Jews. And some of them, with 
thp phraseologioa, idion^ and peculiar forma of 
spi'ech, which we find in them, do, in many in- ] 
stuncea, help as much for the better illustration I 
anti iM'tUT understanding of the New Testament 
,aB of the Old ; the Jerusalem Chaldee dialhet, in | 
which they are written, being the vulgar language I 
of the Jews in our Saviour’s time. They also 
very much sejrve the Christian cause against the 
Jews, by interpreting many of the prophecies of 
the Mesaiah in the Old I’estameiit in the same 
manner us the Christians ^do. Many instances 
are jiroduced to iliis purpose by Dr. Prkloaux in 
his Connectiuna of the ilistory qf the Old and 
Sew' Veatitment. These Targums are published 
to the U'st advantage in the second edition of the 
great fiehrew Riltieset forth at Basil by Buxtorf 
Uie father, anno IGIO. 

TKMPER, the disfXMition of the mind, whe- 
ther natural or acquired. The word is seldom 
useil by gtxxJ writers without an epithet, os a 
good or bad tem|>er. Tem^ier must lie disiiri- 
guisluxl from (lassion. The pasaions arc quick 
and stntiig emotions which by degrees subside. 
Temper is the disposition which remains af^e 
these emotions are past, and whioWibrms the 
habitual proixinsity of the soul. See />r. Evane^a 
Praetieal IHacowraea on the Ckrialian lumper ; 
and tiic various articles Lovi-::, PatIgnCx, Hu- 
iiiLiTv, PowTiTUDK, Ac. In thls work. . 

TEMPERANCE!, that virtue which a man 
is said to possess who moderates and restrains his 
sensual appotiti's. It is ollen, however, used in a | 
much iiioro general sense, as synonymous witn I 
moderstion, and is then applied indi^riminately 
to ull the passions. r I 

“ Tenqierance,” says Addison, ‘‘has those par- 
ticular advantages above all other means of health, 
that it rany be practised by all ranks and condi- { 
lions at any season or in any place, It is a kind 
of n*giiiien into which every man may put him- 
self without interruption to business, expense of 
money, or loss of time. Physic^ for the most {out, 
is nothing else but the substitute of exercise or 
iempcrafiee.'* In order to obtain and practise this 
virtue, we should consider it, 1. As a divine com- 
luaiid, Phil. iv. 5; Luke xxi. 34; Piov. xxiii. l-'-S. 
•*^2. As coiulucive to health. — 3. As advan-^ 
tageooa to the powers of the mind.-^. As a de- 
fence against injustice, lust, imprudence, detrae- 
tioii, poverty, Ac. — And, lastly, the example of 
Chiidt should l)e a most powerful stimulus to it 
Bee 1.NTKMPF.RANCI1 Sobriety. 

' TEMPLARS, Tkmpi.erb, or BfNioBTs of 
THR Temper, a religious order instituted at Jem- 
Salem, in the begimuim of the 12th century, for 
the defcifte of the holy sepulciure, and the pro- 
lection of Christian pugrims. They were nnt 
called Tke Poor of the Holy CUy^ ana afierwards 
wumod th# appedhOion of TVeiofors^ because 
their house was near the temple. The order waa 
Amiulsd by Raldwin ll, then king of Jemaahp, 
with the odneurrenoe of the pope : and the prin- 
apal arliclei of thsir rule were, that th^ snould 
hrar the hotv office throughout every day 2 or that, 
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when their mUhtary dutira should jirevent thli^ 
they should supply it by a ortrtoin numbW of pa- 
temostera'i that they should abetaiii from flm 
lour days in the week, and on Fridays from eggr 
and milk .meats; that each knight might havf 
three horses and one squire, and tnqf they should 
neither hunt nor fowl After the ruin of Jenisa 
lem, about 1186, they spread themeelves throu^ 
Germany and other countries of Europe, to which 
they were invited by tlie liberality of the Chris- 
tians. In the year 1228 this order acquired sta- 
bility by being confirmed in the council of Troyes, 
anc^ubjected to a rule of discipline drawn up by 
St. Bernard.' In every nation they had a particu- 
lar governor, called aiaater of the Temple^ or of 
the militia of the temple. Their grand mastei 
had Ids residence at Paris. The oroer of'Tein- 
plans fiourished for some time, and acquired, by 
the valour of its knights, immense riches, and an 
eminent degree of military renown ; but, as theii 
prosperity uicreased, their vices were multiplied, 
and their arrogance, luxury, and cruelty, rose at 
last to Such a great height, that their privileges 
were revoked, and their order suppressed with 
the most terrible circumstances of infamy and 
severit 

TEi '^ 'PLE, a public building erected for the 
puTpotc of religious worship. 

TEMPORAL, a term often used for secular, 
as a <Ustinctioii from spiritual or ecclesiastical ; 
likewise for any thing belonging to time in con- 
trast with eternity. • 

TEMPORALITIES OF BISHOPS are 
the revenues, lands, tenements, and lay fees, be- 
longing to bishops, as they are barons and lords 
of jwirliamen*. 

TEMPTATION, the enticement of a person 
to commit sin by offering some seeming advan- 
tage. There are four things, says one, in temp- 
tation: 1. Deception. — 2. Infection.— 3. Seduc- 
tion. — 4. Perdition. The sources of tem{>tation 
are Satan, the world, and the flesh. W c are ex- 
posed to them in every state, in every place, and 
in every time of life. They moy be wisely per- 
mitted to show us our weakness, to try our faith, 
to promote our huroUity, and to learn us to place 
our dejiendenco on a BUjx*rior Power: yet we 
must not run into them, but watch and t>niy \ 
avoid sinful company ; consider the love, suQer- 
ings, and constanc^r of Christ, and the awful 
consequences of falling a victim to them. The 
following rules have been laid down, by which we 
may in some measure know when a lemp^oii 
comes from Satan. — 1. When the temptation U 
unnatural, or contrary iS the general bias or 'tem- 
per of our ininda. — 2. When it is oppoalte to the 
prmnt frame of the mind.— 3. When ^ Uniip- 
tation itself is irrational ; being coiitn^ to wnah 
ever we could imamne our own minds would 
suggest to usb — 4. When a temptation is detested 
in Its first rising and appearance.-^. Lastly, 
when it is vklent. See Saxjin. Brooks^ Owen, 
Gilpin^ Capel^ and OilUapie on Temptation i 
Southa Seven Sermona on TemptaHon^ in the 
6lh vol. of his Sermona ; Pike and HaywanPi 
Caaeaqf ConaeUnee g and Biahop Porteu^ Sen 
mone ser. 3 and A voL L 
tEmPTATION of CHRIST- Thetewjh 
tatioo of Const, of which we read in *1116 4Ui 



avoid the difficultiei of a iiand mtei|«cCataaB, 



TES'i^^fT • THAM&^IVINQ ^ * 

reduced the whole to vkion and aU«^piry.J lated to Adam. *ln all eoch plaoe^ Mone luid 
But pithape this lHui iDcmaaed rather than re- Jesus a>e contrasted, — ^the Jewish rrnnnmjnend 
mov^thow diflkultiea. Is it not best always to the Christian \ mount Sinai, in Aral^, where 4 
adhere as dose as possible to the langu^ in in> the law waa promulipted ) and mount Skmoin 
apiration, without ^rloasing it with ikncies of our, Jerusalem, where the Gos]^ was first publialbed* 
own*? And >11, what ia there so inoonsiat- These terma, from signi^ing the two diaitenao- 
eat with reason in this account? That, when lions, came sdta to denote the hooks wneMii 
our Lord retired to the interior part of the wU- they were written, the sacrad writings of the 
derness, the enemy of mankind should assume Jews being called the Old TesUment ; and^the 
a disguise (whether huiiian or angelic is not im- writings su^jcradded by the apostles and evan^ 
porlant,*) and pn^sent the most plausible tem|v lists, the New Testament An eiample of ute 
tation to our Redeemer, under these trying cir- use of the fomtor application we have in v Cor. 
cumstaiices, is ()erfectly consistent witlig the iti. 14. “ Until this day remaineth the veil untakcm 
malevolence of tiis character; bdi how far he awsy in the resiling of the Old Testament.^ 
was |)ermilted to eiort his power in forming See Or. CampbelPn Praet. Di$aeri,fmiX 3. 
them is not necessary to be inquired. The grand TEST AC'!*, is the statute J25 Car. 11. cap. 
obiection is, why was Satan Bulfercd thus to in- 2, which directs all olficers, civirand miliiary^ to 
suit the Son of God? Wherefore did the Re- take the oaths, and make the declaraUon against 
deeiner sutler his state of rtlirement to be thus innsulsitantiation, ig tlir Court of King's Bench 
disturM with the malicUms suggestions of tlie or Chancery, the neit term, or at the next quar- 
fieiid'h May it not lie answe^ that herein, tor-sessions, or (by sul>sequent statutes) within 
1. gave an instniice of his own condescension six months atler thc>ir admission ; and also Within 
and humiliation. — 3. He hereby proved his iwwejr the same time to receive the sacrament of the 
over the teiiifAer. — S. lie set an ellumple 01 firm- Lord’s Simpier, according to* the usage of the 
ness and virtue to his followers. — And, 4. He churrh of England, in some public -church, imnie- 
here allbrds consolation to his sufTering people, diately after divine service or sermon, and to da- 
by showing not only that he liimsidf waa teni^tU*!!, Oliver into court a certificate thereof, signed by tho 
but is able to suirx^ur those who are toru|ile<l, minister and churchwartlen : and also to prove 
Heb. ii. 13; iv. 15. Farmer on ChriePti Temp- the same by two credible witnesiM|a, iiiwn forfei- 
tatione; Edwards's History of Redemption^ note turo of five’huudrtHl [iounds, and dissbility to hold 
334 ; Henry, Gill, and Mnekuiffht^ in \oe. the said office. The avowed object of this act 

TER A PH LM, a word in the Hebrew Ian- •as, to exclude from places of trust all memliers 
gua^ which has much exercised the ingenuity of the ckn^Ji of IlomiM ami lienee the Diasen- 
of the critica. It is commonly interpret^ idols, tew of that age, if they did not support tho bill 
It would be useless here to trouble Uie reader when iMssjtig through 1^ two houses of jiarlia- 
with the numerous conjeciures which have been ment, gave it no op|X)sition. For this yiart of 
formed res;>ecting its meaning. Pi^rbaiw tlie best their aonduct tliey have been often ^naured with 
way to dei<*rmine it would be to examine and severity, as having betrayed their righto ixom re 
coiDfiare ail the passages in which it occurs, ^d sentment to their enemies, 
to consult the ancient translations. To make tho ordinance of the Lord's Supper 

TESTAMENT, OLD. See Breun, Scrip- a qualificjition of admittance to anv office in or 
TURK. under the civil government, is evidently a jSrofa- 

TEST AMENT, NEW. The religious in- naiK>a of the ordinance itoidf) not to insist uiioo 
atitution of Jesus Christ, says Mr. Camj>l»ell, is the impropriety of excluding peaceable and loyal 
frequently denominated ^ which is subjects from places of trust and profit, Dairely on 

aJiDost always rendered the Sett Testament; yet account of ibeir rdigious opinions. Various 
the word by itself, is generally translated tracts liavo b«‘n wri^n oa the subject of a re* 

covenant. It is the Greek word, whereby the to’al of this act by Priestley, Englefield, Walker, 
Seventy have uniformly translated the Hebrew Bristow, Palmer, and otben. On 

ward Btriik, which our translators have invari- tliecwitraryside,by agrealnumlierofaiioiiyiaoua 
ably translated covenant. That the Hebrew writers. 

tem corresponds much better to the English THANKFULNESS, SeeGKATiTuuR,aDd 
word covenant than to tcetameni, there can be no the next arCcle. 

question; yet the word in classical use is THANKSGIVING, that part of divine wor« 

more frequently rendered Tiestament. Thc^pro* ship wlierein w© acknowledge lienefito received, 
pet Greek won! for cx>venaDt ia rv»tir»i{, whicD is “U iiupUes," says Dr. Barrow (yol L scr, 8 and 
not foupd in the New Testament, aiid occun 2,) “1. A right apnrehensioii of the benefits 
only thrice in the Septuagint, where it ia never conferred. — 3. A iaiinful retenti^ of liencfito in 
empbyed for rendering the word Beriili. the memory, and frequent reflections upon them. 

The term New is added, to diatingiiish it firom 3. A due and valuation of benefits.-^. A 

Lhe Old Covenant, that ia, the diapenaation roreption oi those benefits with a willing mind, a 
of.Moaea. The two covenanto are always in vehement affoclioti.--^. Due acknowledgment of ^ 
Scripture the two dispenaations ; that under our obligatioiii,— Endeavoure of real <^jien« 
MLomm ia the old, that oqiier the Mesriah is mtion; or, as U respects the Divinr l^ng, a 
Ike now. In the latitude wherein Iks term willingnesssto serve and exalt him.— 7. 
ts uaed in holy wriL the command under the veneration, and love of the Mnefartor. Tho 
laocttoBofdeath, winch God gare to Adam, may, for which we shouH be ihsnkM 

with eufioieat piopiiely, be Ugnaed a Covenant; L Temporuli ouch as health, km^ rmiON^ feati 
but it is nevqr oo obIIm ia Scripture; and w^ Axv— 2. Spiriltutl/s aucli as the Bible, onlmanoai^ 
luention ia mode of the two covenanto, the old the Gospel and ito bte^ngs; as fiM gra^^a^f* 
ind thoeie#, or tha firet and the aecmal, there tion, pordon, Jianifioation, mlung, Ac.— 3, A/evk 
ippaon to be no rriiifitnrti to oar thing Uut 10 * fiol, or the oojaymeiii of God in a tuture - 
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Alno for all that ia paal, whlk^ wc now 
Bn«&*what b promiscu , for private and public, for 
' ordinary ana extraordinary bleasinga; for pros- 
p^ity, and even adveraitY, ao far as render^ aub- 
*' aervient to our goo<l. The excellency of this duty 
appears, if we consider, 1. Its antiquity ; it ex> 
bted in Paradise lieforo Adam fdil, and therefoit* 
prior t4) the of faith, repentance, &c. — 

2. J|ts sphere of o|)cration ; l)eing far beyond many 
other grades which arc connned ,to time and 
piac^. — 3. Its felicity ; some duties are painful : 
as repentance, conflict with sin, ike .. ; hut this b 

source of sublime pleasure. — 4. Its rcasonabto- 
* ness.*— ^nd, 5. Its ])erpetnity. This will be in 
exercise fuV ever, when other graces will not he 
necessary, as fpith, repentance^ 6u\ The ohli- 
g'aiion to this duty arises, 1. Prom the rtdadun 
wo stand in to God. — 2. The ihvine command. — 

3. Tlie pvomiiM's Gml hath made. — 4. The ex- 
ample of all good men. — 5. Our un worth! nes.s of 
the blessings wc njceive. — A jwJ, G. The proH|)Cct 
of etiiriial ^lory. 

TIIF^^F'T, the taking awwv th*; projjerty of an- 
other without Ills ‘knowledge or consent. This 
is not only a sin against our neitriiboiir, hut a 
direct viofation of lliat part of tlio decalogui' 
which says, “Thou shult not bUmiI." This lavi^ 
requirejn justice, truUi, and fuithfuliiess in all our 
dcaVingH with men ; to owe no man any thing, 
but to give to all tbcii* dues; to be true to all en- 
gagements, promises, and contnu’ts; and to 
nuthful in whatever i.s committed to our dire aAd 
trust. It forbi<1s all unjust ways oS^icreasing 
our own ami hurting our neighbour’s substance 
by iisiug false balanees and measures; by over- 
ri'acbing and cireimnenting in trade and coitv 
merce; by taking away by fi>rco or fnvul the 
^oods, persons, or properties of men ; by homm- 
irig and not paying iiguin ; by ojipressioii, extor- 
tion, and unlawful usury. It may include in it 
also, what is very seldiMii called by this name, i. c. 
the ntbbing of ourselves and families, by neglect- 
ing oiir callings, or imprudent manag«uneiit 
thereof ; lending larger sums of money than our 
cire II instances will la'ar, when there b no pros- 
piH't of payment ; by bung profuse and exc^'ssive 
la our'«x|ienses ; inUulgiiip unlawful pleasurea, 
and then'liy rcilucing our tumilies to poverty ; or 
even, on tfie other hand, by laying up a great 
deal for the tiim* to c^iine, while our families ore 
letl to Htiirve, or reduced to the grcati'st iiiconvo- 
nience and dislri'w*. 

Tnii:OD()SlANS. See Anuklites, 

THKOU tGY, signifies that science which I 
treats of the Uang ami attributes of Oixi, hb rela- 
tions to us, the (Us{)ensationsof hb providence, hb 
will with resjMVt ui onr actions, and purposes 
with rtMi|KHrt to our end. Tlw word wtis Jlrst usetl 
to ilenotc the systems, or rather the hcterojpmeouB 
lahles of thos*' [torts and [thilosopherB who wrote 
of the geiie.llogy and ex[)lotU of tlie gtxb of 
Greece. Hene^. Orpheus, Musasus, Hesnxl, &c. 
were called theologians ; and the same epithet was 
civen to Piato, on iiecount of hb sublime s}iecu- 
kitions on the same subject. U wasoafterwards 
adopted by the earhest wriU'rs of the Chrbttaii 
ehnreh, who styleil the author of Uic Apocalypse 
by way of eminence, « the diyine. As 
he vanoua branches of tluxilcgy are considered in 
tlwar [dsrea ill this work, they need nt.»t be iiuust- 
cd vm'hcra Tbe theologicAl student wiU tiiid 
the foHowiiw books oq Uie suoject of utility: 


THECM»fllLAJS|THROPISTS 
ChrotiuM fie Veritate Religtonts Christiarutf 
StUlingJUeC a Qfnginea' Sactai Turrptfiie^a. ih^ 
atihitio Theologia: RlencHrce; Butler' a Anahit 
Picicti Theologia ChrUtiana; 'Slapferi Jnattlu- 
•tionea Theologice; WUsiua on the CovenarUat 
UaheVt fioattm^ IValaorij (rill^ and Jfidgley'a Di- 
vinity f Dtxidridge'a Ijccturea; Brown' a Qym- 
pendium of Nafvral and Revealed Religimf 
and Ryan'a Rfferta of Religion on Marucind. 
Si* also articles Ciihistianity, Religion, Re- 

YELATION, SCMIPTlilES. * * 

TIIEOPASC HITES, a denomination in tho 
Afll^ ccntij^, who held that Christ had but one 
nature, which was the divine, and consequently 
that tills divine nature siiffeml. 

THEOPHILANTHROPISTS, a sect of 
debts, who, in SepUinber 1796, published at 
Paris a sort of •catcchbm or directory for social 
worship, under the title of Manuel dea 7'hean- 
throphilca. This religious breviary h>und favour; 
the congreipition beeaine numerous ; and in the 
s(‘cond r^lition of their Manuel tliey assunuil^hc 
less liarsh denomination of 'rheopliilanthrojruifaf 
i. e. lovers of God and man. — A wording to thnn, 
the temple the most worthy of the Divinity is the 
univer* Abandoned sometimes undiT (he vault 
of hca’ < •» to the contemplation of the lieauties of 
natnn . they reiuliT its Author the homage of 
adoration and of gratitude. They nevertbelcss 
haye temples erected by the hands of men, in 
which it is more comiiioilious for them to assi'm- 
bio, to hear lAsoiis concerning his wisdom. Cer- 
tain moral insi'riptions ; a simple altar, on which 
they de|)OBit a sign of gratitude, for tlie lienefils of 
the Creator, sueh flowers or fruits as the st'anons 
aflTortl; a tribune for the Iwtures and discourhes, 
foAn the whole of the ornaments of their temples, 

7*he first inscri[ition, [daced aliove the altar, 
reeals to remembrance the two religious dogmas 
wllich are the foundation of their moral. 

^ Pirst inacriplion. — We. believe in the exist- 
i ence of Gial, in the immortaliU' of the soul. — 
Scrvad inarripfioi*. Worship Go*!, cherish your 
kind, rt’nder yourselve.H usi'ful to your country, — 
Third inacriplitm. Gtaxl is every thing which 
ft'nds to the prcservatioii or the [lerUxrtion of^man. 
Evil is evei^ tiling which tinifls to destroy or de- 
teriorate him . — Pourth inscription. ChildreD, 
honour your fathers and mi'.th<*rs ; obey them 
I with aiTei’iion, comfort their old age. Fathers and 
mothers, instruct your children. — f\fth inscrip- 
tion, Wives, regard your husbands, the chiefs of 
your houses. Hushamb; love your wives, and 
render yourselves reciprocally happy. 

From the concluding part of the Afanuel of the 
Theophilantliropists, we may jeam something 
more of their sentiments. “ If any one ask you,’ 
say tliey, “ what b the origin of your relij^on and 
of your worship^ you can answer him thus : Open 
the most ancient books which are known, seek 
there wliat was the religion, what the worship of 
the first human lieings of which hbtory has pre- 
served the remembrance. There you will st* that 
their religion was what wc now call natural re- 
ligion^ liecausc It has for its prindple even thu 
Author of nature. It ia he that ^ e^raven it 
in the heart of the first human beings^ in ours, in 
that of all the inhabitants of tlie earth; tliis rpli; 
gion, which consists in worsliippiiig Gtxl 
cherishing our kiiul, is what wc express by one 
single that of 7yteophilanihropy„ Thus 
our religion b that of our first paranta; ittsyouiss 
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h is oun ; it is the univorsal religion. As to our ^ 
woTshif , it is also that of our first fathers. See 
even in the most ancient writing that the exterior 

S ' ^ns by which they rendered their homage to the 
restor were of great simplicity. They dressed 
for him ansaltar of earth ; they offeree him, in 
sign of their gratitude and of their submission, 
soma of tlie productions which they held of his 
libend haml. The fathers exhorted their childnm 
to virtue : they all encouraged one another, under 
the auspices of the Divinity, to |he aocomplish- 
ment of tiieir duties. This simple worship the 
sages of all nations have not ceased to prafess, 
and they have transmitted it dowiTto us without 
interruption. 

** y* they yet ask you of whom you hold your ' 
mission, answer, we’ hold it of God hims<df, who, 
in giving us two arms to aid odr kind, has also 
given us intelligence to mutually enlighten us, 
and the lovo of gcKxl tdbring us together lo virtue ; 
of G(h 1, who has given ext>**rience and wisdom to 
the aged to guide the young, and authority to ; 
fiithers to rA)n(luct their children. I 

“ If they are not struck with the force of those 
reasons, do not farther di-scuss the subject, and do 
not eng.ige Vimrsclf in c-Aintroversieii, which lend 
to diiuinisii the Kwe of our neigli hours. < >ur prin- * 
cinics are the F.lcrruil 'rrulh; they will suinrist, 
wnati'ver individual.s rnav Hup|Mirl or attack them, ! 
and the efforts of the wicked will not even prevail 
against them. Uest firiuly att tched t*> them, with- 
out ultacking or *lefeii.ling Any religious system; 
and remeiirln'r, that simiUr discussions have newer 
producanl giiod, an<l that they have ofUui lingiHl i 
the earth with the blood .^f iiicii. Let us lay aside 
systems, ami <ipply oiirstdves to doing good is 
the only r<Mi<l to happiness,” So niui'h for ihc 
divinity of thu Theophil.inthropists; a svstoin en- 
tirely defective, hecavia*' it wurits the true fouoda- ! 
tion, — the word of ( rod the grand rule of all our 
actions, and the oiiiv Ihhis aiii whicdi our ho[K's 
and |iros|s*ct8 of success can l»e built. 

TlILOSOPtllS rS, a sect who pretend to 
derive all their knowledge from divine illumina- 
tion. They boast that by means of this celestial 
Hght, they are not only adjiuttwl to the intimate 
knowledge of G(xl, amk of all divine tnitfi, but 
have acceiM te ijw* mtxg. sublimt' secrets of nature. 
They ascribe it to the singular manifestation of 
djyifu* benevolence, that they are able^to make 
such a use of the element of fire in the cliemical 
art, as enables ibeiit to discover the eawmtial prin- 
ciples of Ixxlics, and u\ diwdoso stufieiidoiw myste- 
ries in the physical world. T'o this class, it is saiil, 
belonged raratudsus, 11. Fludd, Van Helmont, 
l^eter Poiit't, and the Hostcrusians, 

THKll APEirriE, so called from the extra- 
ordinary purity of their religious worship, Were a 
Jewish sect, who, with a kind of religious frenzy, 
.placed tlieir whole felicity in the contemplation ^ 
the divine nature. Detacliing themselves wholly 
£roiu secular a flairs, they transferred their pro- 
perty to their relaiiona or friendsf and withdrew 
into solitary tdacea, vrhere they devoted them- 
ecives to a holy life. The principal society of this 
kind was formed near Alexandria, where they 
lived, not fer from each other, in leparste cot- 
togeS) each* of which bad its own sacred apart- 
ment f Ui which tlie inhabitant r^md for the 
pnrpoaes of devotion. After their morning prayers, 
they spent the day in studying the law and the 
pnphiks^ endeavouring, by the help of the com* 


imentarles of theft anoestiira, to dlsixmir some 
allegorical meaning in ewry part. Bestdea^ia, 
tliey entertaintHi themselves with composing m- 
cred hymtis in various kinds of metre. Six df^ 
of the week were, in this manner, passcil in sou- 
tude. On the seveifth day they met, clothed in a 
decent habit, in o public ass(>mb1y, where, taking 
their places acconiing to their' age, they sat with 
the right iiMiid lictwcen the brt^ast and the chin, 
and the left at thAide. Then some one of tho' 
elderiji, stepping forth into the middle of t^p as* 
d'liibly, diticuiirsod with a grave countenance and 
a calm tone of voice, on the d«v*trines of the sech^ 
the audience, in the mean time, rj^mdhiiiig in 
perfect silence, and oceusionally expressing tlicir 
attention and approbation hv a igul. The chii|iel 
where they met w'as dividcxl into two apartments, 
one fbr the men, and the other for the women. 
Svo strict a r(*gard was [Hiid te silence in these 
assem)>lies, that no one was pi^rniitU^I to whisiier, 
nor even to breathe aloud ; hut when the dii^'oiirae 
WHS iiiiished, if die miestion which had In'en pro- 
iMised for solution rfhd been treated to the satis- 
Lotion of the aiuJicnce, th^y ekfiressed thejr 
approbation by a murmur of amilause. Then tho 
s|N*iiker, rising, snnjf n hymn of iiraist; to (t(xJ ; in 
the last verse of which th»* whole assi'iiibly joiniHl. 
On gwat festivals, the rnei'ting was clomnl with 
a vigil, in whicli sacred music was jicrfonned, 
arcoinpanierl with ie>leiiiii iLincing; and thmi 
gigils wera continued till inornitig, when the as- 
Mcrnhly, after a riiornmg prayer, in which their 
faces Wiflf^directed towaals the rising surt, was 
broken up. So abriternious were these ascetica 
that they commonly ate nothing liefon* the setting 
aim, and often fasted two or three days, They 
alwtaf^iecl from wine, and their ordinary f<iod was 
bread and herbs. 

Much dis|>ute has arisen among the leanicil 
eonci riling this hccI. 8oiiie have imagiiifnl them 
to liave Ix'en Judaiziiig Genlilcs ; but IMiHo snp- 
IKwes them to be Jews, hy sfjeaking of ibem ns a 
hran#li of the sect of Esseues, and exuressly 
classes them among the followers of ivloses. 
Others have maintained, tliiit die I'herayieutai 
were an Alexandrian sect of Jewish r>onverts to 
the Christian faith, who devoted theinsfdvea te a 
monastic life. But this is iriiyKissible ; for Phi !u^ 
wh»r wrote before t,'hristiaiiily npjienred in Egypt, 
sfM'aks of this as an eslahlislied sect. From com- 
[laring Philo’s aix*ount of this Hc-ct with the state 
of philosophy in the country whero it flourished, 
it soerns likety that the 'rhern|H;utte were a IwJy 
of Jewish fanatics, who Huflere<J theinselyea to 
lie drawn aside from the sim]}licitY of their an- 
cient religion by the example of tlie Egyyitiant 
and Pythagoreans. How long this ,sect con- 
tinued is uniairtaln ; but it ia ncS i^roliable-tha^ 
after the appearailki of Christianity in Egy|it, it 
soon hecADic extinct. 

THOUGHT, an image of any thing formed 
in the mind,; si^ntiment, reflection, ofiiriion, de- 
sign. As the thoughts arc the prime movcni of 
the conduct ; as in the sight of the Divine Being 
they bcai^the character of goo<l or evil; and aa 
they are therefore cognizaWe at his tribunal ; th« 
moral regulation of them is of the greats^mper- 
tancc. ft is of consequence to inquire what 
thoughts ought to be rejected^ ami, what to be ibi- 
dtUgfid. 'Ph 4 » 6 e nf on rrti natuTe^ which, ought 
to be baniohe^, are, 1. I 'reiful and disoontented 
thoughU.— ^ Anxiousaml apureheiiilve thoughts, 
‘d M 2' 
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•*-*9. Angry and wrathful thoAghU.— 4. Matig- 
nanC*and revengeful thoughts.— 5. Such as are 
foolish, trifling, and unreasonable.— 6. Wild and 
ex^vagant, vain and fantastical. — 7. Romantic 
and chimerical. — 8. Impure and lascivious. — 
9. t;>looiny and melancholy .-410. Hasty and vola- 
tile.— 11. Profane and hlasphemou#. Theihoughh 
we ought to indulge^ are those which give the 
miii4 a. rational or religious pleasure; tend toim- 
rovs the understanding : raios the affections to 
ivinp objects; to promote the welfare of our 
follow-creatures, and withal the divine glory. 
^ing the mind into a habit of thinikng as we 
ought t<f thjnk, there should lie a constant de- 
pendence on and imploring of divine grace; an 
locreaaing arxiti^intanco with the sacrerl Scrip- 
tures ; an improvement of every op^iortiinity of 
serious conversation; a constant oliscrvance of 
the works of Ood in creatbn, providence, and 
grace; and, lastly, a deep aense of the realities of 
an etepal world'as revealed in the word of (rot!. 
Ma»on on Sp{f knowledge ; Watts on the Mind ; 
Goodwin's Vaniti/of 'i'houg'hts. See his Works, 
vol. lit. p. '23:2. 

TIARA, the name of the pope's triple crown. 
The tiara and keys are the badges of the pa|ial 
dignity, the tiara of his civil rank, and the keys 
of his jurisdiction ; for as soon as the pope is 
dead, his arms are represented with the tiara 
alone, without the keys. The ancient tiara was 
a round high cap. John XII I. first encoin|>asse(l 
it with a crown. Boniface Vlll. added a second 
crown ; and Benedict XII. a third. 

TliVlK, mode of duration marked bv certain 
periods, chiefly by the motion and revolution of 
the sun. 'fho general idea which time gives in 
every thing to which it is applied, is that ofdimit- 
ed duration. Thus we cannot say of the Deity 
that lie eiists in time, because eternity, which he 
inhabits, is absolutely uniform, neither admitting 
limitation nor succcaision. 

Time is said to lie redeenied«or improve<I when 
it is properly filled up, or employed in thftcori- 
Kientious discharge of all the duties wliich de- 
volve upon us, as it ri^spects the Divine Being, 
ourselves, and our fellow-creatures. I'ime may 
be said to he lost when it is not devoted ta some 
good, UB(*ful, or at least some iiinoeyont purpose ; 
or when opjxirtuiiitics of improvement, business, 
or devotion, are neglected. Time is wasted by 
•rressive sUrep, unnecessafy recreations, imJolent 
habits, useless visits, idle reading, vain conversa- 
tion, and all thos<» actions which have no good 
eqd in them. We ought to Improve the time, 
when we consider, 1. l^at it is snort. — 2. Swift. 
— 3. Irrecoverable.— 4. Uncertain. — 5. That it is 
a talent comiTUtte<l to our trust. — And, 6. That 
the improvement of ^ is advantageous and inter- 
esting in every respect. See Sutwer on l\me 
and Eternity ; Fox an T*ime ; J, F^dward^e 
Poathumotu Sermons^ aer. 24, ^ 2o; Holds 
Cbnlempialumst n. 21 1 ; Herveifs Meditations ; 
Youngs ATiM/ Thoughts ; Blaids Chore. 

TULERA^ION, in matters of religion, is 
either cisilsMirleaiastical. Civil toleieition is an 
intpuni^t^in safely grantod by the state to every 
sect that does not maintain do^rines inconsistent 
with the public peace. Ecclesiastical toleration is the 
allo^ncn whim the church gnnts to its memben 
to difler in iturtsin opinions not reputed essenlisL 
Sea />r. Olken^ Locke^ apd />r. Furneaux^ on 
TVeroiton ; miUon^s Ciod Power in JSsdetto#- 
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tiedl Causes Hints on Toleratiof^ byPhii&‘ 
'gatharehes: Rejtectums Ph4tosaphi4fues^^ P<^ 
litiqves sur la Tolerance Religieuse^ parX P. 
De 

*. TOLERATION ACT, an act for exen^ 
ing their Majesties* Protestant subject*', dissenting 
from the Church of England, from the Penalties 
of certain I.iaws. ^ 

The preamble states, “That forasmuch' as 
some ease to scrupulous consciences, in the exer- 
cise of religior^ may bo an efliH^tiial means to 
unite their Majesties* Protestant Subjects in in- 
terenf ami aflsction,” it enacts as follows : viz. 

Sect. IT. Tnat neither the statute made in the 
23d of Elizabeth, intituled ** An Act to retain the 
Q.ueen'8 Majesty’s Subjects in their duo obe- 
dience;’* nor the statute made in (he 20th year 
of the said Q.ucc'h, “for the more speedy and due 
execution of certain branches of the former act;’* 
nor that clause of a statute made in the first year 
of the said Uueen, intituieJ “ An Act for the Uni- 
formity of Comiflon Prayer,” &c.; whereby all 
persons are required to retioit to their parish 
church or cha^v‘1, uj»on poin of punishment by 
the cenmires of the church ; and also u;x>n pain 
tliat ev . ry person so olT'ending, shall forfeit for 
‘every offence twelve pence; nor the statute 
made la the 3<1 year of the late King James, inti 
tuled “An act for the heller discovering and 
repres-ilng Popish Recusfints nor that other 
statute, intituled “An net to prevent and avoid 
dangers which may grow by Popish Recusants 
nor any other law or statute of this realm made 
against Papists or Popish RecuHaril-s, ahull be 
construwl to ex tern! to ari> [lerson or iiersiins die- 
ser^g from the (''hurch of Englam^ that shall 
takFthe oaths (of allegiance and supremacy) and 
shall make and subscnlN* the declaration (against 
Poinpry;) which fmths and declaration the jus- 
tices of the peace at the general sessions of the 
peace for the c.ounty or place where such per- 
sons shall live, are hereby required to aiJminister 
to such ficrsons as shall offer themselves to make 
and subscribe the same, ond thereof to keep a 
reftister; and, likewise, none of the iiersons afore- 
said shall give or pay, as any fee or reward, to 
any officer belonging to the court, above the sum 
of stx-peAce for his entry of his taking the said 
i^hs, &C. nor abi>ve the further sumof^-penca 
for any certificate of the same. 

Sect. l\^ That eveir person that shall take 
the said oaths, and mase and subscribe the de- 
claration aforesaid, shall not be liable to any 
pains, penalties, or forfeitures, mentioned in aa 
act made in the 35th of the late (^ueen Elia- 
beth, nor in an set mode in the 22d of CharlM 
the Second, intituled “An act to prevent anu 
suporesB Seditious Conventicles nor shall any 
of Uie said persons he prosecut^ in any eccle* 
sinstical court for their nonconforming to the 
Church of England. 

Sect V. Provided that, if any assembly of 
liersotis, dissenting froin the Church of Elnglaii^ 
shall be held in any place for religious wora^ 
with the doors locked, barred or bolted, during 
any time of such meeting together, such persons 
shall not receive any benefit from this law. bal 
be liable to all the pains and penalties or. lbs 
aforesaid laws. 

Sect Vi. Provided that nothing herein Ms- 
tained diall be coostmod to exem^ hnyof the 
; persons aforossid firom payingnf tythsoi or othsi 
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proftiif and decfhrc, that I do firom my hoait ab- 
hor» detest, and renounce, aa ironious aml^m* 
tk»l, that damnable dortnne and poutlont Tint 
princes exoommunipated or deprivM by the pipcy 
I or any authority of the see of Rot^ie, may beSb- 
poaed or murtbeied by their subject or any other 
whatsoever; end 1 do dedan^ That no 
prince, person, prelate, state, or potentate, liaUl, 
or ou|(ht to have any power, jurisdu^ign. supi^ 
riority, pre'Cminapoe, or authority, eocIesiaHUoal 
or spiritual, within this realm and shall sub- 
scribe a profcaaion of tbak irhristian Itellef in 
these words : '* 1, A. R, profess faith in God the 
Father, and in Jesus Christ, his eteniayi^on, At 
tnie God, and in the Holy Spirit one Owl, blesa* 
ed for evermore ; and do acknowledge the Holy 
Scriptures of the Old and New*Tcstanienl to Vi 
jpven by divine inspiration which divlara- 
tions and aubscriptipns shall be entered of reconl 
at the General Uuarier Seesions, d;r. ; and every 
such person shall he exempted from all the pains 
and penalties of all and every the aforenicutioned 
statutes, drc. 

Sect. X Vr. Protided^ That all the laws mads 
and [>rovided for the frequenting of divine ser* 
vice on Iho Lonrs Day, commonly called Sun- 
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puroch^ duties ; nor fVum any proserutSon in any I 
eecleeftitical courtt>r ekewh^ for the same, { 

Sm yil. That if any person dissenting Ac., 
as aforesaidi shall hereafter be chosen hign oon- 
iftable, <r j^tit constable, church- warden, over- 
seer of thoftpoor, or any other parochial or ward 
officer, and such person shall scruple to take upon 
him any of the said offices, in regard of the 
esths, or any other matter or thing required by 
the Iasi to he taken or done in respect of such 
office, every such person shall and may execute 
such office by a sufficient depuW, that shall com- 
ply with the laws on this behalf. 

Sect. VI n. That no person dhsenting from 
the Church of England, in ho*y ordtra^ or pre- 
Hndfd holy ordera^ or preiending to holy ordera^ 
nor any preacher or teacher qf any rongregation 
qf Dis^iUing Proteat arda^ that shall make and 
enbscrihe the declaration aforesaid, and take the 
ssid oatha at the General or Gluarter Sessiona of 
the Peace, to be held for the county, town, fiarts, 
os division where such person lives, which court 
is hereby iin[)owere<! to administer the same, and 
shall also declare his approbation of ami aulMcribc 
the Articles of Religion mentioned in the statute 
mailc in the I3th of Cl. Elizabeth, except the 
34tli, 35th, and 36th, and these wonls in the day, shall tie still in force, and execuliHl against 

article; viz. “The church hath power to decree ** ‘ » •- 

rites or ceremonies, and authority in controversies 
of faith, “:^liall lie liable to any of thejiaina or 
penalties mentimied in former acts. 

Sect. X. recites, That some L)issentin|i; Pro- 
testants scrufile the baptizing of infants; and 
then pnxiecds to enact. That every person in 
firelendetl holy onlers, Ac. Ac,, that shall suli- 
icrihe the aforesaid Articlea of Religion, exi 
lieforc excepted, and also exc/>pt (sirt of thc'^Ii 
iTticle, touching infant baptism, and shall take 
;he said odths, Ac. Ac. shall enjoy all the f^rivi- 
Gges, hencfits, and advantages which any other 
Dissenting Minister might enjoy. 

Sect. XJ. That every teacher or preacher in 
loly orders, or pretended holy orders, that is, a 
ninister, preacher, or teacher of a oongregation, 
hat shall take the oaths herein required, and 
Bake and subscribe the declaration aforesaid, Ac. 
kc. shall he exempted from serving upon any jui% 
ir from being appointed to bear the office of 
ihurch-warden, overseer of the poor, or any other 
larochlil or ward office, or other office in any 
land red of any shire, city,iown, parish, division, 

IT wapentake. 

Sect. XIL That every justioc of the peace 
nay, at any time, require any person that goes 
p any meering for exercise of religion, to make 
*nd subscribe the declaration aforesaid, and also 
a take the saiil oaths or declaration of fidelity 
lereinafter mentioned ; in ease such jieraon scro- 
tles the taking of an oath, and upon refuMl, such 
ustiee of the peace is required to commit such 
eraon to prison, and to certify the name of such 
enfon to the next General or GLiuurter Sessiona 
f the Peace, Ac. 

Sect XIH. recites, That there tn certain 
ther Dissentera^ho scruple the taking of any 
ath ; end then proceeds to enact, That every 
ueh person shall make and eubeeribe the afore- 
ild dactaiaticm, and also this declaratkm of fido- 
tw fifilowing ; vi*. " I, if, S., do sineeiely pio- 
iise* arid euemnly dedare, before tSod and the 
mrld,*thal I will be true and laitlifiil to Ktii|g 
VilliM and Q.fieen Mary i and I do eoleDiiily 


all persons that oflend against the siud laws, ex- 
cefri such [lersons come to some congregation or 
assembly of religious woralup, allowed or per- 
mitted by this act. 

* Sect. A VII. Provided^ That neither this act, 
nor any ckiuso, article, or thing herein contained, 
■hall extend, or be construed to extend, to givO 
any ease, lienefit, or advantage to any Papist or 
Popish Recusant whatsoever, or any person that 
shalUdeny in his preaching or writing the doc- 
trine of the blessed Trinity, as it is cfoclared in 
the aforesaid Articlea of Reugion. 

Sect. XVI 11. Provided. That if any person 
or pe.rsons do and shall* willingly, maliciously, or 
contein))tuouily, cpine into any cathedral or pa- 
rish-^hurcli, chapel, or oiher^ congregation jier- 
rnitted by this set, and disauiet and disturb ths 
same, or misuse any preacher or teacher, such 
[lerson or peraoni^ ufKin proof thereof befon* any 
justice of the peace, by two or more Hufficient 
witnesses, shall find two suretiea to be liownd by 
recognizance in the penal sum or 5^., and, inde- 
foult ot’such surctiesi, shall be ooromittecl to jirison, 
there to remain till the next General or Uuarter 
Session ; and, upon conviction of the said oflfene# 
fri the said General or Uliartcr Sessions, shaft 
sufler the pain and penalty of 90/., to tlie use of 
the King’s and Ctiiecn’a Majestia^ tboir hein 
and snocessora. 

Sect. XIX. That no congregation or assembly 
for religious worship shall hiftpermitted or allowed 
by this act until the place of -such meeting shall 
he certified to the libbop of the diocese, or to the 
archdeacon of that archdeaconre, or to the ms- 
tioea of the peace at the General or Gkoarter Ses- 
sions of the peace for the county, city, or plaoe 
in which such meeting shall be held, and zegis- 
lered in the said bishop’s or archdeacon’s couft 
respectively, or recorded at the sdW Geneiml or 
Qxuirter Sessions; the reg^er or clerk of the 
peace whereof respectively is hendw riMied fo 
regiaier the — and to give oertincate tbeteoi 
to such pexMOD as shall osmond the seme; for 
whick than ibaO be no peitfer fo « Mwud 
takea thaatlw wim tyiix-jpeiimr" 



* ^ translation ‘ TRri<nTABlAN8 

LonI Sitlmouth has lately attempted to intro- [^alect spoken in Judea in the days of our Ssi 
ducaiAhill in the House of l^rrls, pn>[iomng some ^riour, as well as to the roan^iera, custou^ anq 
amendment or explanation of this famous act, in peculiar o})iniom of the Jewish sects. ‘‘Neither,** 
or(br to prevent ahusos ; hut tlie fact appeared to be as one observes, ** metaphysical acuteness, nor the 
the prevention of tiectarianiHin by means of itine- most [wrfect knowle<lgc of the principles of tnuis*. 
rant prrachers; and to clog the exertions of tlinse lation in general, will enable a man who is igno- 
who' wish to instruct their nei^ilioursJ Vast rant of these things to improve the ^authorized 
niimliers of jirtitions from all parts of the country version either of the Gospels or EpistJ«*s; for such 
were presonted against the Inll ; so that when it a man knowsnot accurately, and ihcreibre cannot 
was^irought forward on MayvSI, 181 1, (after a give a complete transcript of the ideas of the ori- 
considerahle discussion) the question for a second ginnl work.” Bible ; ^Wr. Tytlefs'EBsay 
roBfling WHS put nnd^ negatived without a tlivision. tm the Principles of 'Pranslation; and />r. Camp- 
The hill was, therefore, thrown out. It is to b<* Ml^sf Preliminary Dissertations to his Transla- 
noped tlCit this will lie the last elTort ever made tian of the Goa pels. 

to infringe tbe Act of Toleration. TftANSUBSTANTIATION, the ronver- 

TONGUE, T)nTiEs op tiir. — 1. To glorify aion or change of the sulwtance of the bread and 
God by magnifying his name. — 2. To sing his wine in tlie cucharist into the laxly and hlfxy of 
praises. — 11. 'Fo diY.lare to others (iiKl’s good- Jesus Christ, whic^h the Romish chundi suppose 
t^^ .hirn <pr wimt we want. — to be wrought by the consecration of the priest. 
5. 'Fo make o]>cn profession of our subb'ction to Ntithing can be more coiitradietorv b> Scripture*, 
him. — li. To preach his word. — '1 o defend or to conunon siMise, than this doctrine. It must 
the trhtli.^ — H. 'F<» exhort men to particular du- Is* evident to every one who is not blinded ly 
ties. —9. To eoidesa our sms to GikI. — 10. To ignorance and prejndice, that our 1 word’s w'ords, 
crave the adviee of others. — 11. 'Fo praise that ‘‘ 'Fhis is my IxsJy,” an* mere figurati\eexj)rrs- 
which is goixl in others. — Pi. ‘Fo lira r witness to sions: la'sides, such a transu]>8lantinti»)n is so 
tile truth.-- 13. 'J'o defend the oausi* of the iniio- oufiosit to the testimony of our senses, as eoin- 
ccrit and just.— 14. 'Fo coimminicate to others ‘pletelv ^ * undermine the whole prool of all the 
the same yasl impressions we have recei\e<l. iiiirach - by which Gisl hath confirmed rcNolatiori. 

T()N(iUES, GIFT OR See Gift or I According to such o tnuisuhstaiitiution, tiie same 
Tovniips. ^ tHxJy r nJivr and dead at once, and ma\ be in a 

TKA DITION, something handed down froin niilfion of dilfen'iit places whole and entire at fho 
one generation to another. 'Fhus the Jews pre-* same instant of lime; accidents remain without 
landed, that, ^‘sides their written hivP contained a substance, and Buhstaiice without accidents; 
in tlie Old Testairieni, Moses had deli\errd an and that a jiart of (’lirisl’s h«>iiy is equal to the 
oral law, which had la*en conveyed djuwn from whole It is nlst) contrary to tin* end of the sa- 
father to son ; and thus the Roman (^atholics are cramenh which is to represc*nt and conimeinornto 
imid to value particulard<M'trin<’»^ su|i|M>s<*d Ualiave ( htist, not to lieUexe that he is eor}»oreall> pre- 
descended frruri the a|M>stoIic times by tnulition. sent, 1 Ck>r. xi. 24—21). Hut wo need not waste 
1 RAN SLA I Ion, in the m’lesmslicnl sense lime in attempting to refute a doctrine which, by 
of the wont, is the removing of a bishop from one its irnpioua eonseqneiiees, refutes ilwlf. St*o 
■oe to aiiotlier. It is also used for the vershiri of Smithes Krrtjrs of the (Church of Pome, dial, fi; 
a biKjk nr writing into a ditlcreiit language irom A i)iaioffnr hehreen Phiialclhes and lienetohu't; 
tiial in which it wrs written. ^ A%V/rfcr*e Mesifiahy part iii. p. 80;, and Jiroten^s 

In translatipif (he .ScT-jp/nres, great know- Cvmpendintny p. til3. 
ledge and caution art* Ur. <?amplM*il TRKN’F, Council of denotes the council as- 

lays dow^n Ihree fundainental rules for tnuisiat- aembleil by Haul 111. in 1&15, and continued by 
ing; 1. 1 he translation should give a complete twcniv-hvc sessions till the year 1583, umler Ju- 
trailsi*ript*ot the ideas of the original. — 2. Fhe lius ill. and Pius IV., in order to Cfirrt'Cl, illus- 
atyle and . manner o! the original should lie pre- Irale, and fix with penq»icuity the doctrine of the 
aen’eil.— 3. ^ 1 hi* translation should have all the church, to resHorc the vigour of ita dux*qiline, and 
ease of original composition. He oliserves, that to reform tlie lives of its ministers. 'Fhe decrees 
the dilficultios fi^uml in translating the Scriptures of this council, tog<*ther with the cre»*d of jjope 
anse, 1. From the singularity of the Jewish cus- Pius IV., contain a suinmary of tlie dix'trines of 
loms.— 2. trom the poverty (as aufiears) of their the Roman Catholics. Sn*" MosheMs Church 
native language. — 3. From th»^ fewness of the History; 'Vhe Modern Universal History^ voL 
hooks extant in it,— 4. From the syuibolical style xxiii; f\a. Paolo Ssrpt’saml Pather PcmCs His- 
of the prophets. — ^ From the exe«*s8ive infiu- lory (f the Couniril of Trent. 
once wl^h a prevdAs acquaintance with trans- TRIERS, a society of ministers, with* some 
latftqns have ocemuoned.— Ami, t>. From pre|x»- others, chosen by Cromwell to sit at Whitehall, 
session^ in what way soever ac<iuiied, re^xd They were mostly IndependeiiU, though some 
to reugioiis tenets. Prewyterians were joiiiea with thiem. 1 m&y hid* 

Notwithstanding thiw difTiculties, however, ^wer to tiy all that came for institution aid in- 
V *^.^™****®**^ auction; and without their approbation nono 

the OUJ ami Now Testaments have given us a were adraitted. I'hey examinea all who were 
tianalation vvhich, with a very lew excejiitionB, can able to come op to London, but if any were un- 
MMirdy ^ iraprovixJ. Th<^ divines were pro- able, or of doubtful quaUfioations, they relerred 
foundly skilled in the leaiiiing as well as in the them to some nunisters ia the county where they 
languages of the rest; whilst some of those whs lived. They reiecled all those who not hVe 
nave presumed to impro^ their version, sesm not according to their profiession, and placed iia their 
to ima possessed a critical knowkdige of the room able serious preachers who lived god^ Iressi, 
Greek tongue, to baas kiiomi still 4cas <« the He- though of dilTerpnt opinions. ‘ 

bnew, and to hare been al^ute stiangars to the TRINITARIAN^ those who beliere in tha 



TRITOEIsts 

*rticl€*, and the ld2ocl Loctura 
)f UpdUridge, wheA) the reader will find a atate- 
nent of the oinniona of the ancients on, this do«> 
line, as likewise many of tlie modems • such as 
3axter, Dr. Clarke, Burnet, Howe, Waterland; 
laylor, Pearson, Bull, Wallis, WaUs, and Jere- 
ny Tay|4)r. 

TRINITY, the union of three in one; j^enc- 
«ly applied to the iuelfahle nivsterv of three 
Jersons. In one God,— Father, Son, and Holv 
Spirit. This doi'trine is rejertod hy iTinny he^ 
siilscit is incoinprehenHihle ; but, as Mr. *Set»tt 
ilwervps, if diafiru't jKrsonaliti/^ o^tiry^ and di~ 
]inr. per/irtions, he in Scripture ^tUmxI Ui the 
-ather, and to the Son, and to tlie Holy Spirit, 
lo wonls can mon‘ exactly express the iWlriiie, 
vhich must unavoidably iie hence inferred, than 
hose commonlv used on this Hubject, vi?.. that 
here are three distinct Pers 4 )ns in 'the Unity of 
he Godhead. The sacred oracles most assuredly 
each us that the Gne livin^r rhJ true (io<l is, in 
ioaie inexplicable manner, 'Triune, for he is 
ipoken ot as One in some rerf[»W!ts, and as I'hree 
n others, Gen. i. ‘id; xi. (>, 7; Iwi. xlviii. |(i; 
uxiv. Id; 2 Cor. xiii. 11; John xiv. ‘dTI; Matt, 
[xviii. l‘l; a Thcs.s. iii. 3; IJohn V. 7; Actsv. 

1, 4. i he rrinitvof Persons in the Deity con- 
>i.stH with the Unity of tlie Divine h'.Hseluv; 
luniiih W(! prt'tend not m exjilain the modus <»f 
t, and deem tIuKe reprehensiitle who have at- 
emptiHl It; us the modus in which any Is’iiig 
•ulMists, according Ui its distinct nalurt- and 
mown |iro|HTties, is a wvret Ui the m<M<t learned 
liituralists to this present day, and prolMbly will 
ilwayscontimie so. But if the most common of 
JikI’s work«, with which we an’ the iiMist eon- 
-ersanl, Ik* in this reH|)e<*-t incomprehensible, how 
ian men tliink that the mo<ius ertslrndi (or 
luirmer of existimce) of the infinite Creator can 
»e h‘vcl lo their cajMicities 1 — TheihH-trine of the 
rriiuty is indtvd a mystery, but no niaii hath 
r*et sliown that it involves in it a real conhcuiic- 
tun. Many have ventured to say, that it ouyht 
,o la* ranke l with transubstaiitiation, as etpially 
ilamrd. But Archbishop I'illotson has shown 
>y the most conviiicinj^ ai^uinents imagiiiahle, 
-hat transubsUriliation includes the miyst jmljia- 
dc contradictions ; and that wo have the evidence 
)f our eyes, feeling, and taste, that what we re- 
jeive in the Lord’s Sup|ier is tfread, and rjot the 
Mily of a man : whereas we liave the testimony 
)f. our eyes alone that the words, 'Phis b iny 
sw’e at all in the* Scri|»tures. Now this is 
nteiri|{ibie to the meanest ca[jacitv : it is fairly 
'U^le out, and jarfectly unanswerable : but who- 
jver attemptiHl thus to prove the d(K;trine of the 
Trinity Xo f»e ^df-coiitraiHctiiry 1 What testimony 
)f our senses, or what domonstrated truth does it 
mntradict? Yet till this be shown, it is neither 
^ nor convincing, to exclaim ^inst it os con- 
Li^ictory, absurd, and irrational.” See articles 
Ifisns Christ and Hoi.y Ghost; also, Oteen, 
Waits, Jams, S, Broutne, Fawcett, A, Taylor, 

/. Swtt, Simpson, and tVesUjfs Pieces on Ike 
Srt^ject; BuWs Defensio P\Uei Sicoaus; Dr, 
Alix^s Testimonies of the Jewish Church; Dis- 
P^Jf^ihe 'Prinily by a Layman; SeoU*sF'ssays. 

. TRIT heist’s, a sect of the sixth century, 
whose thiftf was John Ascunage, a Syrian phi- 
liMN^ller.'ttiid at the same time ■ Mo^physite: 
This man finegiiied in the Dei^ three' natures 
or au h a tan cee mohitely equal in all napects^ and 


^ TRUST 

► join^l togetlier by m> common essence; to whksfc 
opinion his mlvenmries gave the name of Trnhe* 
isni. Dne of the warmest defenders of this dim- 
trine was John Phllopniu, an Alexamlim 
philosopher and gnmnnsrian of (he highest repu- 
tation ; and heiwe he has been considertHl bv many 
as tlic author this sect, whose members have 
con^quwitly derived from him the title til* Phibv 
ponists. • 

This 8€X‘t was^ividH into two )>ar(ies, the 
Philo{Hmists and the rononit«>s; the hittir of 
whom were so callei) from (\mt>ii, bishop of Tar- 
sus, their chief. They iiffreei) in (he doc|rii)e of* 
three perso'is in the Ci(xlbead, and ihiU* red only 
in ihcir manner of explninin<T wluU i he Scriptureii 
taught concerning the rcsumriian »»f tlie IsHly. 
Philo}H>nus main(nin(*d, that the form as well as 
the matter of all iKslies was generated and cor - , 
rupted, and that l»ofli, l!ien’'fore, wen- lo lie itv 
stored in the resurrection. f*onon held, on tho 
coiilrarv, that the IhkIv never lost ito /’oeai ; •that 
Us matter alone was subject lo corruption and 
decays, and was conri<‘qucntl> to Ih> restored when 
//</.' mortal shall put on iinmorlality, 

TRtTl T'* c )F ( lOD, a scheme wt mi Iihi! for 
,the purpose' of qindliiig the \ioIeuceand prevent- 
ing the freijiiency of private wars, rn'casioiu-d hy 
the fieree s|tin( of |lie barbiirians in the miitdlo 
ages. In b raiH'e, geiienil peace rind cesHatiun 
frOtn hostilities took place A. D. 10:>2, and con- 
t^nut'tl for m'vcn years, in coiiM'ipiewT of tho 
iiieilusis wl|jc,h the liishop of Aquiliiine snccess- 
fully employed lo work upon the HUp^l■fl^lioll of 
the tunes. A refuduliou was formed, tliut no 
man shouM, in time to come, atlai'k or rnoleHl his 
adversaries during the seasoria set apart for celo- 
hratinj the gn'at festivalH of the clnireli, or from 
the evening of Thurmlay in each week lo tho 
morning ot Monday in the wi*r*k ensuing, tho 
iiilerverimg duvs ladrig consecrated as paitiem- 
lurl) holy; enir Lord's }>asHion having hn|»}iene>J 
on one of these days uriel his resurrection on iin- 
eHher.* A cliange in the disposilion of me'ii so 
suddem, and which iirofNiseNl a resolution sei nn- 
cxfM*i*ied, was ronsijered as miraculous; and the 
re-spite from hostilUies which fullowrei npeiii it 
was cjillcel the 7Vucc of God. TTiis cessiiiiori 
fre>m liostUities during three complete dii\h every 
weik, allowed a coriHiderahle ajme'e for the pas- 
siiiiis of the antagonists loc-eHil, and for the p<>opio 
to eiiioy a respite from the calatnitii's of war, and 
to take measures for their own security. 

T'RUST IN GOD, signifie^s that e‘4inliderie'c 
in, or dejientience we place on him. T'his trust 
emght to be, 1. Sincere and unreHorve-el, not in 
ieleds, in men, in talents, riches, |iuwer, in our- 
mdves |Kirt, and him Prov. Ui. 5, 6 . — 2 . Uni- 
versal ; bo<ly, soul, circumstances, 1 Pet. v. 7. — 

3. Per]>etual, Isa. xxvi. 4. — 4. With a lively ex- 
{lectatioii his blessing, Mic. vii, 7. The encou^ 
ragement we have to trust in him arises, 1. J roui 
his lUienility, Rnm. viii. 32; Psal. Ixxxiv. 11. — 
2. His ahUity, James i. 17.— 3. His ri’latioiiNhijj^ 
Psal. ciii. 13.-^. His promise, Isa. xxxiii. lt>. — 

5. Hie cuifthict hi all ages to those who have 
irustetl him, Gen. xlviii. 15, Ifi; Psal. xxxvii. 
25. The happiness of those who trust iif4»im ie 
great, if we consider, 1. T heir safety, Psal. cx^v. 1. 
— ^8. Their courage^ Psal. xxviL I,.— 3. Thc-l!' 
peace, Isa. x xvi. 3.— ^T heir character and fruits 
hiUieas, PsaL h *3.— dNO'heir endi Psal xxxv il 
37; Job V. 26. / 
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UCKEWALH^TS 

'pJtUTH, a term used in opposition to false - 1 
lioody and applied to propositions whirh answer 
onaccord to the nature and reality of the thintt 
whereof something is afRrmed or denied. Natur^ 
or physical truth is said to be the agreement of 
our sentiments with the nature 'bftthings. Moral 
truth is the conformity of otir words and actions 
to our sentiments. Evangelical or QoS|>el truth 
is t&ken for Christ ; the dortripes of the Gosfiel ; 
substanr^) or reality, in opposition to the shadows 
and Ceremonies of the law, John i. 17. For this 
l^th we ought to be sincere in seeking, zealous 
in defending, and active in pro^iagating ; highly to 
prize it, corldtautly to re ioire in it, and uniformly 
to be obedient to it. See Lying, Sivokrity ;■ 
TTathanVa Scali of 'Prulh ; Ijocke on the Under- 
landing; Beattie on 'Truth; I hr. StenrteVe 
Sermon on propagating t^e Truth ; Saurin*a 
Sermons^ Eng. Irons, vol. it. ser. 1 and 14. 

TUCKERS. See DeNKKRs. 

TURLUPINS, a denomination which ap- 
peared aliout the year 1372, priiicijially in Savoy 
and Daupliiny. They taught that when a man 
is arrived at a certain slate of perfertion, lie is' 
frwd from all subjection to the divine law. It is 
said, they often went naked, and fliey allowed of i 
no prayer to Go<l hut mental. They called them- 
selves the fraternity of the poor. 

TYPE, an impriHision, image, or representation 
of some > 1110 ( 101 , wiiich is termed the antitype, tn 
this sense we often use the word to denote thl* 
prefiguratinn of the great events of, man’s re- 
demption by persons or things in the Old Testa- 
ment. Tyjies are distin^i^icd into, 1. Such as 
were directly appinted for that end ; as the sacri- 


unbeCiep 

fices. — ^S. Such as had only i^rovidentiaL>rdlnik 
tion to that end ; as the story^ Jacob ana l^u. 
— And, 3. Thing« that foil our of old, so os to 
illustrate present things from a similitude between 
them ; as the allegory of Hagar and Sarah. Some 
distinguish them into real and persthial ; by the 
former intending the tabemacles, temple^ and 
relimous institutions; and under the latter, in- 
cluding what are callMl providential and rjcrsonal 
types. While we may justly consider the death 
of Christ, and his resurrection from the dead, o 
events that are typified in the Old Testament, we 
shoifid be earful not to consider every thing, 
mentioned in the Hebrew Scripture as a ty^ie, for 
this will expose the whole doctrine of tyjies to 
ridicule : for instance, what can be a gn^atev bur- 
tewiue on the Scyiptures than to sujninec, as some 
have done, that the extracticn of Eve from tlie 
side of Adam, while he was in a de^ sleep, waa 
intended as a type of the Roman soldiers’ piercing 
our Saviour’s side while he slept the sleep of 
death 7 Such ideas as these, vented sometimes liy 
novices, and sometimea by more aged divines, 
give a greater pr(x>f of the wildness of their fon- 
cies tlu^M the correctness of their judgments. See 
Mathe > and' MEvxn on the I'^pea : Ridgley*a 
FHv. ((lies. 35. 

TY'PHE, the tenth part of all fruits, Ac. a 
revenue payable to the clergy. The ty thes among 
the Jews were of three sorts. The first to the 
Levites, for their maintenance, Num. xriii. 21— - 
24. The second for the feasts and sacrifioea, 
Deul. xiv. 22 ; and the third for the jxior every 
third year. Deut xiv. 28, 29. Sec Sapp. Po^ 
pera. 


u. 


TJBTCIUITA RIANS, formed from ubiquct 
‘every where," in ecelesiasticul history, a ijccl of 
Lutherons which rose anti spread itself in Ger- 
many; and whose distinguishing doctrine was, 
that the body of Jesus Christ is every where, or 
in every place 

Brentius, one of the earliest reformers, is said 
to have first broached this error in ISfiO. Luther 
himseltl in his controversy with Zuinglius, had 
thrown out some unguanfed expressions that 
seemiHl to imply^ a belief of the omnipresence of 
the IhxIv of Christ ; but he liecamc sensible after- 
vrords that this opimon was attended with great 
difficulties, and particularly that it ought not to 
be made use of as a prooi of Christ’s corporeal 
presence in the Eucharist. However, after the ^ 
death ot Luther, this ahsuni hy^xithesis was re- 
newed, and dressed up in a sneeious and plausible 
forni by Brontius, Chemiutius, and Andrsas, 
who nuuntain^ the communication W the pro- 
peilies of Christ’s divinity to his human nature. 
It is, indeed, olivious that every Lutheraxf who 
believes the doctrine of consuhstantiation, what- 
W mty preieml, must lie an Ubfguitarian. 

UB1Q.UITY, domiprrsence ; an attribute of 
the DeiUfe^hereby he is always intimately pre- 
sent to MrihingfL ’*S«e Omniscirnck. 

UCKEWALLISTS, • sect which derived 
iU demtednation from like Walles, a native of 
FiiesIsnA wh# puUished >is seiuiinenta in 1637. 
He enteitatned a fovour^le opinion of the eter- 
nal Mate of Judas and tiLs raat of Christ’s mur- 


derers. His argument was this, that the period 
of time which extended from the birth of Chrisi 
to the descent of the Holy Ghost was a time of 
deep ignorance, during which the Jews were 
destitute of divine light ; and that of conscNiuenoe, 
the sins and enormities which were committed 
during this interval were in a great measure ex- 
cusable, and (^uld not merit the severest displays 
of the divine justice. This denomination strictly 
adhered to the doctrine of the Mennonites. 

UNBELIEF, the refusing assent to testimo- 
ny. It is often taken for distrust of God’s faith- 
fulness, but more rarticularly for the discTeditiiig 
the tesrimony of God’s wonl concerning his Son 
John iii. 18 ( 19 ; John xvi. 9 . ” It lncjude%’ 
says Dr. Guise, “ disaiTection to God, disregard 
to his word, prejudices against the Rt'decmer, 
readiness to give credit to any other than hini^ 
inordinate bve to the world, si^ preferring of the 
applause of men to the approbation of 
“ Unbeliefi” says the great Chamork, ** is Qie 
greatest ain^ as it is the fountain of all sin ; i| 
was Adam’s first sin : it is a sin against the Gfda- 
pol, against the highest testimony ; a refusal to 
accept of Chriet upon the terms of the GospdL 
It strikes pMuliarly at God; is the greatest 
reproach of hiin, lora him of his gkiiy, s contiur 
diction to his wifi, and a contempt of hm antho^ 
rity.” Tbs enuaea of unbelief are Safan,. igno- 
rance, pride, and aenaoality. The danger of k 
ia great; U haidenathe heart filbwkh preamfin- 
tkm, cnatea in^tiaiiM^ deoeivea wkh errai^ and 



UNCTION 
finally exposes to oomlemnation, John iii 1 1. — 
Chavmifs If orA-i ,• vol. iL |i. 601 ; Ca.^'s iSfcr- 
montf, sen *2 ; BUkop Parteu^s Sermunn^ vol. i. 
•er. 2; Dt. Owen's Peas&ns of Paifhs Han- 
nafn*e Compendium^ vol. iL p. 26; ChurdidPs' 
Essay on Lmbeluf. 

UNBELIEVERS arc of three sorts. — 
1. Those who, having hcartl the Gospr-I, reject 
it . — % Those who verlmlly assent to it, yet know 
not to what they assent, or why they Is’lieve. — 
3. They who, whatever knowledge t1h*y may 
have of certain spet'ulattve poinM of divinity, yet 
dbev not the trotli, luit live in sin. ^ s* 

The ibllowing is a striking description given 
W Massillon of an unlieliever (Ser. i. vol. iii. 
Eng. •trans.^ He is a man without morals 
nrohitv, fj^itn, or character; who owns no rule 
iMit his passioriFi, no law but* his iiiitpiitous 
thoughts, no in.istor but his di^ires, no check but 
the dread of authority, no Goil but himself ; an 
unnatural child, since ho Itelicves^ (hat chance 
aliltio hath given him fathers; a finlhtess friend, 
seeing he ItiokH uiKin men merely us the wretch- 
ed fruits of a wild and fortuitous cniK'urnmce, to 
whom he is connected only by transitory tics; a 
cruel master, seeing he is convinml that the 
strongest and the most fortunate have ulwavs 
reason on their side. Who cxiuld henceforth 
placi* any dependence on such ? They no logger 
fear a God : they no longer respect men; they 
look forward to nothing alter this life ; virtue and 
vice are iiu'rely |>rrjudices of education in their 
eves, and the coiiscquonces of popular credulity. 
Adulti'ries, revenge, blasphemies, the blackest 
treacheries, aliorni nations which we dare not even 
name, arc no lonp;r in their oftinion hut human 
nrohiliitions estanlishcHl through the policy of 
legislntors. Acconling to them the most horrihic 
crimes or the purest virtues are all eaually |he 
same, sinco an eternal annihilation siial) 8 (kiii 
)(] uuli/e the just and the impious, and fur ever 
confound them lioth in the dreary mansion of the 
tomb. What monsteni, then, must such be u|ion 
the earth I” 

UNCHANOE ABLENESS OP GOO.— 
See Faitiikui.nkss and Immutabii.ity of God. 

UNCTION, in matters of religion, w use<l 
for the character conferred on sacred things by 
anointing them with oil. Unctions were very 
freouerit among the Hebn'ws. 'I'licy anointed 
botn their kings and higl^riesta at the ceremony 
of their inauguration.. They al^ anointed llie 
•BcrnI vessels of the tabernacle and tensile, to 
sanctify and consecrate them to the servic-e of 
Gpd. In the nnetent Christian church, unrXion 
accomjieiiied tlic ceremonii« of bafitUm arid con- 
fijination. Extreme unction, or the anointing 
persons in the article of death, was also pnulised 
by the ancient Christians, in compliance with the 
fjneept of St James, chap. v. 14, 15; and this 
exneme unction the Rbmbh church has ad- 
vanced to the dignity of a sacrament. Tt m 
adminisieTed to none but aucb os are alTectod 
with some mortal tiiseaae, or in a decrepit age- 
It is refused to impenitent pensms, as also to 
Variminala. The porta to be anointed are^ the 
eves^ the ears, tbk nostrils, the mouth, the hands, 
toA feet, and the reins. The laity are anointed in 
the pfJina of the haa^ but priests on the bock 
of it, becki^ the palma of their tuuida have been 
alreadyconaecraitcd by ordination. 

TbeoO with whisk the aick. person banouited, 


. UNION 

kreprosenta, it ia ^d, the grace of God, wluch It 
IHiuriHl down into the soui; and the prayer 
at the tiiiM* of anoint inc expreases the nMiiiss^ 
of sins thcnHiy granted to the sick pc^rson ; w 
the prayer is tius — “By this holy unction, anil 
Ills own niost^ious mercy, may the Almighty 
Gixl forgive thee whatever sins thou hast oum* 
mitted by the when the eyes an* anoint* 

ed ; by the htartn/r when the ears are aiioiriltdi 
and so of the othi'irseiuies. 

The [Missage before-montioned from St. James, 
resfs^cting tn^e anointing with oil, hus U'eii a 
soun-e ot difficulty to some pious luimls ; hut in* 
order to understand i^ it is neccshnr)| to^olxiervo 
that anointing with oil was an onliniiiice for the 
minumlous cure oC Aick p4*rw>nHa(MHrk vi. 13.) 
But since those extraordinary gills an* reused, oa 
h(*ing no longer necessary fur ihe ronfirmation 
of the Oospr‘1, of coutse there is no warrant now 
for using tliat cen*monv. 

UNDEllS rANDlNG, the faculty ofepei^ 
CA*iving things distinctly ; or that |MJwer of the 
mind by wKiidi we ajrive at a proj»c*r idea oi 
judgment of things. Si*c .1 u nr. AfR^r, M i v i>, Souu 

uNIPf^llMri’Y, regularity; a similitude or 
l^esc'mblanct! Iiclwceii the parts of a whole. The 
^wonl IS purtieiilurly used for one and the same 
form of public prayers, ad nvi list ration of sacra- 
inenis, and other riles; &c. id the church of Eng- 
land, prescril*e4l by the fumoiiM stat. 1 Elix. and 
1^, 11 ('urol. 11. cap. 4. culled the Act qf Uni^ 
formity. 

UNIOJTTQ CHRIST, that ad of divine 
grace by which we ore joined to Christ ; and ia 
conshlcreil,*— 1. As rtVfunV, or that which waa 
foniied from all rli*rnity, Eph. i. 4. — 2. Vitu^^ m 
spirit ifalf formed in the moment of our regene- 
ration, John xvii. 26; 1 John iv. 1.^, It la re- 
)»re4(*nted in llie Scripture by the slrungest 
expressions language can admit of, and even 
coiii{)areil to the union lietween the Iwither and 
the Son, John xvii. 11, 21, &c. It is aisocom- 
|Nired*to the union of a vine und its hniiichoo, 
John XV. 4, 5. To the union of our fmaJ with 
our b<slie8, John vi. 56, .57. To the union of 
the liody with tlie head, Eph. iv. 15, IC. '1 o tlie 
conjugal union, lilph. v. 2^1, 30. Td the union 
of a sing and liia aulm*cts. Matt. xxv. 34, 40. 
To almildirig, 1 Pet. ii. 4^ 5; Eph. iL 21, 22. It 
is also represented by an identity or MaineneiM of 
spirit, 1 Cor. vi. l7. By an identity of liody, 

I Cor. xii. 12, 27. By an identity of interest, 
Matt xxv. 40; John xx. 17. This union muet 
lie considered not as a tiibre in(*ntal union only in 
comfort or notion : nor a physical union as be- 
tween ilie head and the metiilicrs; riur as an 
essential union, or union with the divine nature ; 
hut as a mystical union, Etih. v. 32. Iloiiour- 
ahtc union, 1 John iii. 1, 2. supernatural union, 

1 Cor. i. 30, Holy, 1 John iii. Ne(n*ssaiy, 
John XV. 4. Inviolable, Rom. viii. 38, 3U. Soim 
state it thuai— 1. A union of natunst, Heb. iL 
11.— 2. (>f actions, bis ubedienc«i being imputed 
to uo, ami our simuiaclLoncd to him, 2 Cfir. v. 21« 
—3. Of liA, Cd. id. 4. — 4. Of sentiment, 2 Coi. 
V. 17. — 5* Of tntensst, Matt. xxv. 34, 

6. Of afTectioii, 2 Cor. v. 14^7. reaiMei^ 
John xvii. 24. The advaniages of it are know* 
ledfpi, Ephesians L 18. Fellowshi|% 1 Cor. L 9. 
Security. John^xv. ^ i. 8, Spiri- 

tuality, John XV. 8;, oM indm all the rich com- 
manicationa of apMa^ bleistngs bm and hen^ 
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aftrr, ColoMian* L 23. The e^&ncet of union to 1 pure and rational ChriatianiW have becivniuld* 
ChFiHtiarp, light in the undemanding, 1 Pei. ii. 4jlied a hundred fold, and fire daily InCTeaaing 
9. Affection to hin^ John xiv. Freauent among all ranka of tociety.” Dc^ Primley having 
dlhiTnuiiion with him, i John i. 3. Delight in met with much oppoaition, and perhaM with 
hit* word, ordinancea, and people, Paal. xxvii. 4 ; voine ill treatment in England, retired to America 
cxiz. Submisalon to hia will, and conformity to in 1794) where in conjunction with his fellow 
his image, 1 John ii. 5. Dirtcftuion'a Ijcttersy laliourer, Mr. William Christie, formerly of 
let. 17 ; FlaveVa Method of GToce^ aer. 2 ; Po- Montrose, Pennsvlvanm, he auccc^ed in fonn- 
thiU on Ufiutn j Brownes Compend. p. 5, ch. 1. 'ing some few iJnitarian congregations. But, 
UNlflN, HYPOSTATK^AL, is the union however Dr. Priestley may have been respected 
of the human nature of Christ with the divine, ‘by many individuals* in this country, it does not 
constituting two natures in one fierson. Not con- \ apjiear that he met with much suoxHts in his fa- 
fubstantially^ as the three (lersons in the Go<l- i vouirtti object^ the propagation of Unitarianism 
Tiead ; tiOT phyaicnlly^ as soul and InKly united in - for on his arrival he was excluded from almost 
one [KTsonT nor mystically^ as itfl>ptwi'en Christ every puljiit; and his congregation at Northuui- 
nnd Wlievers ; so us that the manhood suK | l>erlMnd, in Pennsylvania, where he resids'l till 
sists ill the sec*ond j)cr8on, yet without iimkiiig Ins death, is said at no time to have exceeded 
confiihion, l»uth rimking hut one (icrsoii. It was , thirty or forty pc^rsons. In another iiortion of the 
mirariUous, Luke i. 34, 3r)c. Complete and real : Uiuti'd States, and that, too, one wnerr it would 
Christ UH)k a real human body and soul, and not • liave.l^een least esxtiected, the surcess iif the Uni- 
in ajiiH'aranee. Jrurparahlc^ Heb. vii. 25. For jtarian cnu.se has l)een more decided. New Eng- 
the reasons of this union, gee article Mcdiatoh. jland, iMirtienlarly the region round Boston, Mass. 

TIN IT A RIANS, those who confine the glory I bad lieen long fumed for orlhotloxy. But from 
and attributes of tlivinity to the Father, and not alwut the middle of the last century, causes had 
allowing it to the Son or Holy Spirit. They are l»een «'• retly operating to pre|)nre llie way for 
the same us the Sfx'inians. See Socinianh. |tlie in( luction of wnat is called a rational or 
UNFfARlANS. The sect distinguished* lil>eral xstem of f'hristiariity. '^J’he rt'suli was 
by this ap^N'Iliitinii differ hut little in seiitiineiit hastened by the inijiortation and disfx'rsiou of 
from the Sooinians. (See Socimans.') 'They .Kioks leavened with Arminian, Pelagian, and 
choiisi*, however, to he denominated Cn i7o r?Vi «.s', | S<¥*ini.in opinions. The writings of Whitby, 
u title which tliey eonauk*r as more <le«<'ri^- jTavlor, f'*larke, Emiyn, and others of the same 
tive of their tenets, |)artieiilarly tlie leading one character, were brought over from England, and 
of the ilivine unity. Thus Mr. Heltfnniii s|K*nk8 hv man> were reeeivptl and circulated with much 
of the leriii Somnians : — “We *do not answer oUviHure. It was in opposition to Wliitt»y that 
tx\ that nanie, nor do we approve, of InMiig President Edwanls pui)lished his treatise on 
dUtiiiguishi'd by it. In the first place, heeause “The Freedom of the Will,’* and in opposition 
the doctrine vve hold is not iKirrowed iroi*i.Si>- to Taylor that he wrote his work “On Original 
cinurt, hut is known, iiru) universally allowed, Sin.** Iiinu>rereeenttimes,theworksofFriest- 
lo have been eiR'Vjil with the apostlrt,* And fur- lev.^ Lindsey^ Bclsham, and others, ineuleating 
ther, we ililVer very uiaterially from the opinions similar views, tended to eoiiifrin many in Unila- 
of that M‘rv great :iiul gtHxl man, and liis iih* nun s{H'Culations. In a letter from the late Pre- 
mediate followers, who strangely imngined that sident Adajns U>'Dr. Morse, dafetl May ir>, Irilj, 
Christ, though a human Ix'ing, whs advans h 1 by the writfT observes: ''Sixly-five. years ago, my 
God to tlvt'.goveriinuMit of the wdiole crt‘uled uni- own minister, Rev. Lemuel Bryant; Dr. J«ina- 
veive, and wub the projH*r ohjeet of religious wor- than May hew, of the West C'hurcli in Boston; 
ship. We cull oiirsolveH r'ntVonon^, or, to dis- Rev. Mr. Shute, of Ilinghaiu; Rev John 
tiiiguisli ourseKi’rt trom other classee of < hristians Brown, of Cohasset ; and pi*nin|is equal to all, U' 
whp .issnine lint name, proper, or original not above nil, Rev. M r. Gay, of Hiiigham, were 
Uuitariniisi and we ri’gard ourselves as entitled Unitarians. Among the laity, how many could 
to this (list i lit lion frtuii the renson of tla' thing, 1 name, lawyers, nhysidans, tradesmen, and 
and now frvsn the eiistom tifthe lungnnge.” But fanners. 1 could fill ajsheet, hut at pn^sent will 
this designation, although claimed arui aopr^ name only. one, Richard Cmiich, a man who hug^ 
priattxl tv) themselves by this class of )>eople, is studied ^Viiiity, and Jcwi.sh, and Christian anli- 
not geiienilly admitted '(^y others, liecause it is quitieg, more than any clergyman now existing 
asKununl in roiitraiUstinetion trom Prinitarians^ in New England. More than fiftv-six years ogOt 
who eontimd as Ntrtmuoiislv for the dvX’trine of £ read Dr. Samuel Clarke, Enilyn, &e.*’ 
the divine inuVy as any other denomination/ The But however many there weVe in New Eng- 
xiaine is also ohieelt'ti to because it confounds land who liad privately embraced Unitarian twm- 
them wit h llu* A nans, who are also zimlous ad- tiinents, there was a studied reserve as to the 
TX)cntes for the doctrine, “that there is nione other ojM?n e.xpreasion of tliein till about the yinir I7Hyj< 
God hut one.” 'l^'he Unitaruins, as a community, when a Dr, Freeman, prearherof King’s t 
never attracted much notice in England, until Poston, became somewhat conspicuous as an 
towanU the end of the last century, when they al)vttor of aiiti-trinitarian views.. He was instni- 
liegan to iifcreasc and to acquire some distinction imoital in pronniting the c,ause, not so miK*h by 
from the writings and influence of Oi^ Priestley his own preaching or. publications, as by circu- 
and his asdociate^ ** I have no hesitation,” sa^^s lating the writings of English authors. The 
Mr. Belsham, “ in stating it as iny Ann convic- inlerests of Unitarianism were considerably pn> 
lion, that iA conatHiuence of his (Dr. Priestley's) moted in this country by the visit of a Mr. Hal- 
personai exertions, and his admirable writings, Utt, an Ei^lish Unitarian minister, in i78£r. , **1 
m.connexil^ with those of his able and ksari^ blesaUie uav^’* says Dr Freeman, “ vrhen 'that 
asmiute ih the same cauasflhe veneitride Theo- honest man first landed in this county.”— •* Be- 
pmlus Lindw/f the niumr of converta to a fioNre Mr. HazKti came to Boston, the Trinitarian 
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ilotology waa almost universally used. Ho pr^ 
vailed* ^|M>p several reapectablo ministera to omit 
it Since his departure, the^nuiul)er of those 
who repeat only scriptural. doxologies has $t^atly 
inereasM, so that there are now many churches 
in whirh the worship is ^rictly Unitarian.*’ By 
perannal efforts and tnc circulation of book^ two or 
three small Unitarian societies wore established in 
different |iaHsof the country, previous to the year 
1800 ; but tliey died almost as soon as they l»e- 
gan to ’live. The doctrine, though setwlly 
Bprearling, was unpopular; very few chose to 
preach it oj)enly ; aiul for many years, iride**d 
until comparatively a recent dale, Jhe society at 
King’s chapel, Boston, was the only avownl 
Unitarian congrogjitioii of note in New England. 
In 18f0, Messrs. Noah and Thomas W( arrester, 
brothers, and Itoth si'ttltHl ministers at that time 
in New Haniiwliiro, commenced their puhiicji- 
tions against the <h>ctrinc of the Trinity. The 
principtil of these publications was entitled “ Bible 
News.” 'The author siipjxmes that t/hrisf is the 
Son of God “in the most strict iind pro|>cr scn.se 
of'the terms,” “as truly as Isaue was the how of 
Abraham;” "tint he is not a cna/cd hut a (fr 
rived being;” “that he is a ]V*rson of Hivine dig- 
nity;^ and was “eonstitiih'd the Creator oi the 
world that lie “ is the object of divine honours 
“ thdl he Nvunie the Son of Man, by l)e«‘»»m- 
ino^the fton/ of a hninnn Iwvlv,” Ac. &re. The 
hmder of this at range theory, it would whmii, 
ought not to cuimplrtin of myst«*ries in the reli- 
gious systems of others. M.iny, however, were 
led, 111 conw'quence of the disc'ussion which grew 
out of this pulilication, to review their grounds fif 
belief in the dmdrine of the Trinity; and the 
faith of several was shaken. Alniut this time also 
the university of Cambrulge, Mass., fell undt'r 
the diviiUvl influefiee of Uiiitariiui w*ntiiiirntH, 
and has .since continued to sfmd out annually 
large nurnliers of young men, from whom the 
rai^H of the society are hereafter to lie supplied. 
Up to the year IHIO, no party esjKiusiiig i iiiita- 
rlaiiisin had liecn publicly and ownly j'omied, but 
the time hjid now C4*iue when tne existem-e and 
prevalence of this opinion in Boston could not lie 
much langer cxmc^jaled. The truth had be<*n 
discovering itself in conversation, in letters, in 
periodical works, for several years, and the traces 
of it were liecoining cj»qfinnally more evident and 
palpable. The pulpit in(le<‘d was silent. The 
op^wmition to the prevaihng system was carrii*d 
on, for the mpst part, in’ secret. 'Bqf, in the 
spring of 1615, a full and unc(|ui vocal deyelope- 
inent was made. The temporizing policy' of 
Unitarians in this country had long been disap- 
proved of by their brethren in England, who 
took cffhclual means at last to expose and correct 
it. Mr. Belsfiam, in his memoirs of Lindsey, 

S ited in London in 1812, devoted a whole chap- 
to pultlishing extrai^ts of letters ftum this 
ntry, and giving an accxiunt of Aroericai} 
Unitarianism, His work soon found Hs way 
across the. water, and though studiously kept out 
6f circulation for about two years, it fell at length 
into the bands of those who were disposeil to 
'make use of it. The chapter on Ainerican Unita^ 
riamsm wi^ publi.shed in a {wmphlet by itself, 
iuvl a^irited review of it was given in tho Pi- 
nopUatSfc iube, 181.5. These measures intro- 
duced an animated oontroversy between Dr. Wor* 
oekter and Dr. Cbanning, and constrained the 
- 445 
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Unitarians to tak &0 stand prominently befbrs th§ 
public, a thing which they were not very wilUng 
to do, hut which had now Iwi^oine unavoidaule. 
When the disclosure and tho disrussions now 
ferrod to had |>ns8ed over, and time had been 
given for those ministers and people who liod 
already exchanged the religion of their fatht^rs 
ii>r tTnitnrittiiism, to avow their faith and take 
sitlcH for themsidxTs, it was found, as was ex< 
ixvtfvl, that a ver^ rorrsiderahlo impression Ihul 
rwn made. At the present time the nUinhttr of 
churches lielonging to the Unitarians is notflefi- 
nitely known. Six or eight are forme<l in Main^ 
four or live in New Hampshire, one in V^nnonlt* 
one hundrt‘dand thirty or forty in Mussaenusetts, 
two in New York city, one in Philadelphia, iind 
a few in other plawm south and vibst. 

Many of the churches arc eoniuvfed in an 
AsKociatiou, which meets anriiinily in FWton, 
<hiring the week of fTtmrral Election in Mav. 

As to the distinguishing doctrines of Unita- 
riaiiM, particularly the inoiliTn class, it is not^msy 
to give an aderpinte or rnethiwlical view of them, 
fro!n the fact that they do not gi*cin IheimH'Ives to 
have dearly fixed and cletermimHl their whole 
system of N'lief. The prin'ess of c^mtroverHiaL 
glisi'UMHion is constantly uevelopinff m-w fenfurei 
of the Unitarian er<‘ed, and li'Milmg them to oe- 
eupv luuv groniid. 'Phe n*siiU of the ini»re n^cent 
ilisciissions, gntherci) from their |M*n(Mlicid puli- 
hralions, exlnbits the f^Ilowiiie us the prevailing 
tanetsof the New England Unitarians. I. '(’lint 
Ulirisl IS n»t truly a Divine Being, birt an e*- 
alf^d ami pre-eminent patbTii of lumuin |)«*rfVc- 
tion. — 2. j’hatthe Script u res are “ not a revelation, 
but the ri^ord of a revelHliori.”— II. '‘J’hat the 
Snbbi^i or Lord’s Day of riiristians under tho 
NV\4 Testament has noconneefion whatever with 
the ancient Ji'wish Sublmth- lhat ’iillliougli it is 
t4» Ih) honounxl by resting from secular business, 
yet it is not to be considered as “wd, iipifrt from 
our common lives to religion,” iiur is to Ih' ro- 
giinlcd ns more "holy” limn any other day of tho 
week.— I. That it is iloubtful whether the fM»nl is 
a substance or principle separate from the1|csly. — 
.5. 'fhat there are no such spiritual Iwiings ns the 
devil, or evil angels. — 6. 'l"hat the Script nres do 
not teach the dtH'.triiie of eternal puntshmenrn to 
b<» inflicUHl U|)on the wicked. Sec Spirit of the 
PUarims^ 1825,* Chriot. JSxami 7 jrr,pnfi/tiTn.^B. 

UNITED BRETIIllEN. Sec Mooavunb. 

UNITY t>E (jrt.)D, a term mmle use of to 
dvmit© thfU there is but one (Jod or w lfexistcnt 
Being. The unity of Hod is nrgticd from hia 
ner»*sHarv existence, sclf-HUfririencv, jH^rfection, 
indcjrna/nce. and omni^vitenee; from the unity 
ol di^ign in the works ot nature ; and from thcro 
N’ing no necessity of having mfiregrslsthan one : 
but the Scriiiturcs set it iHiyorid afl doubt, Deut. 
vi. 4; Psil. fxxxvi. 10; Isa. xliii. 10; Markxii. 
2!l; John\vii. lU/ Homans iii. 31); 1 Cor. vfli. 4, 
<5; 1 Tim. ii, 5. Sea Poi.ytj;ki«m ; Abernethy 
on the Altributss of Ood, vol. I. sor. 5 ; Wilkirte'e 
Saitiral PeAiaion^ p. 113, 114; Ihnoe^H Workn^ 
vol, i. p. 73 ; GUVt Divinity^ vol. i. 8vo. edit 
p, Ruif^ttfe Divio it y^ question 8. 

UN I V ERS A LI STS, those who sappon^luit, 
as Christ died for all, so, before lie shati hiwfe de- 
livered up hw modtatnrial kingdom to the Father, 
all shall be brought to a pafticijiation of the bone- 
Ifts of his deatt^ in restoration to hotiness 
and haiiptnesa. Th^ tench, that tho uricked 
iiN 
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wdl noflive a punishment osportioned their 
erunes; that punishment itself is a mediatorial 
wotIc, and founded upon mercy ; that it is a mean 
oj^uinblii^, subduing, and dually reconciling the 
i£oer to God. They suppose that the words! 
eternal, everlasting, &c. as tney sometimes apply ^ 
to the things whi^ have endedpso they cannot 
apply to endless misery. They say, this doctrine 
is the most consonant to the peimtions of the 
Dtity, most worthy the character of Christ, and 
that the Scri^itures cannot be reconciled upon any 
othsi: plan: They teach their followers ardent 
love to God ; and peace, meekness, candour, and 
•Vtniverwl love to men, they observe, are the natu- 
ral result o£ tbese views. 

The sentiments of the Univemolists were em- 
braced b}r OrigCjn in the 3nl century, and in more 
modern times by Chevalier Ramsay, Dr. Cheyne, 
Mr. Hartley, and others. But one of the great- 
est atlvucates for this doctribe was Dr. Chaunc^. 
His arguments are these : 1. Christ died not for 
a select numlier of men only, but for mankind 
universally, and without exception or limitation, 
for the sacred Scriptures are singularly emphati- 
cal in expressing this truth, 1 Thess. v. 10; 1 
Cor. XV. 3 : Rom. v. 0 ; 1 Pot. iii. IB ; John i. ^ ; 
iii. 16, 17; 1 John ii. 2; Hob. ii. 9. — ^2. Itislh^^ 
purpose of God according to his good pleasure 
that mankind universally, in consequence of the 
deatli of Ins Son Jesus Christ, shall certainly and 
finally be saved, Ronu v. 12, &c. ; viii. 19 — 24; 
Col. 1. 19, 20 ; Eph. iv. 10 ; i, 9, 10 ; 2 Tim. i. 4.^ - 
3. As II mean, in order to men’s «^beiiig made 
meet for salvation, God will sooner or hter, in 
this state or another, rcnluco them all under a 
willing and olH'dicnt subjection to his moral go- 
verriiiient, 1 Jolui iii. 8; John i. 29; Matt i. 21 ; 
Psalm viii. 5, 6; Heb. ii. 6, 9; Phil. ii. ^-^11; 

1 Cor. XV. 24—29. — 4. The Scripture language 
concerning tlie reduced or restored, in consequence 
of the mraiatory interposition of Jesus Christ, 
is such as leads us into the thought, that it is 
eo^rohensive of mankind univereaTiy, Rev. v. 13. 

Tne opiionents, however, of Dr. ChAnccy, 
and’thi-i doctrine, otiserve, on the contrary side, 
that the sacred Scriptun^s expressly declare that 
the punmhmont of the liiiully impenitent sliall be 
eternal^ Matt, x viii. B ; xxv, 41. 46 ; Mark ix. 43 ; 
Rev. xiv. 11 ; 2 Thess. i. 9; Ephes.ii. 17; Judo 
xiii. ; Rev. ix. 3; xx. 10; Matt. xii. 31, 32; 
Luke xii. 10 ; Mark iii. 29 ; 1 John v. 16 ; Heb. 
i. 4, 6 ; X. 2G, 27 ; Matt, xxvi 24. See arCicles 
Destructionists^ Hell. 

The title of Universalists diatinguiahea those 
who embrace the sentiment of Mr. Relly. See 
Rellvamsts. Dr. Joseph Huntingdon was a 
great advocate also for universal salvation, os may 
.be seen from a posthumous work of hi^ entitled, 
Calvinism improved ; or the Gospel illustrated 
in a System of real Grace issuing in the Salva- 
tion of all men.** Thia work was answered ^ 
Mr. Nathan Strong, a miniater of Hartford, in 
Connecticut; ia which he endeavours to recon- 
cile the doilrl^of eternal miaeiy with the infinite 
benevolence ef God. ^ 

This dodtrine of oniversal aalvation. or reato- 
lation, laisidcebeuig generally acknowledged by 
the S^iniaiUL hie Seen defended in Engiaiid by 
■ f^and after him by Mr, VkHer 
hitter hga been op^ioeed by Mr. 

; O. JeMm. , Dr* CAauncey^s 
1 / 


Mr. Win 
and othera. 
A. Fuller ai 
fibipshum 
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Thbigts Hartley on Man; '‘UnioerwahW JUBN 
eellany! PuUer^e Letter to Vidlers and Jfetters 
to an UniversalUt^eantaini^g a Review ^ that 
CofrUroterey^ by Scrutator; Mr, Spattldinffo 
Treatise an Univereali^ published in Amenca, 

UNIVERSALISTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. Of the Univeiaalista hi the United 
States there are probably about 300 so^tiea, and 
150 preachers. A genera convention is annually 
holden, in which the several socieUea in New 
Englaj^, and some from the other states, are 
represented. There are ten or twelve a8Boci»> 
lions under its jurisdiction. They publish a very 
confiderable, number of magazines and news- 
papers. A part believe in a limited punishment 
after this life ; others believe that the future state 
of all will be alike happy after death. — B. • 

UNPARDONABLE SIN. See Sin, « 8. 

URIM ANb THUMMIM (light and 
fection,) among the ancient Hebrews, a certain 
oracular manner of consulting God, which waa 
done by the high priest, dressed in his rob^ and 
having on his p^toral, or breast-plate, j hbre 
have oeen a variety of opinions respecting the 
Urim and Thumniim, and after all we cannot 
deterr /me what they were. The use made of them 
was, • consult God in diificull cooes relating to 
the r. liule state of Israel, and sometimeo in cases 
relating to the king, the sanhedrim, the general 
of th'* army, or some other great personage. 

UKSULINES, an order of nuns, founded 
originally by St Angola, of Brescia, in the year 
I 5 S 7 , and so called from St Ursula, to whom they 
^er« dedicated. 

At first, these religious did not live in commit 
nity, but aliode separately in their fathers’ houses ; 
nnu their employment was to search for the a^ 
flirted, to coimort thim ; for the ignorant, to inr 
struct them ; and for the poor, to r^eve them : to 
visit the hospitals, and to attend upon the sick ; 
in short, to be alwi^s ready to do acts of charity 
and comijossion. In 1544, nope Paul 111. con* 
firtried the institution of the UrsuUnes. Sir 
Charles Borromeo brought some of them from 
Brescia to Milan, where they multiplied to the 
number of four hundred. Pope Gregoiy Xlll. 
and his successors Sixtus V. and Paul V. granU 
ed new privileges to this congregation. In pro- 
cess of tune, the Ursulines, who before lived sepa- 
rately, began to live in community, and embrace 
the regular Ufa The first who did so were the 
Ursulines of Paris, established there in 1604^ 
who entered into the cloister in th^ear 1614, by 
virtue of a bull of pope Paul V . The foundiesa 
of the Ursulines of France was Madame Fnuioea 
de Berroond, who, in 1574, engaged about twentv- 
five young women of Arignon to embrace the 
institute (» St. Ar^la of Brescia. Tbs priiice> 
pal emplc^ of the Ursulines, aince their estabUeb- 
ment into a regular order, were to Hutnietyomijpr 
women; and Uieir monasteries tkere a 
schools, where joutm ladies of the' best fimmies 
received their eauca£ii. 

USURY, the Qun taken Sar the loan of money 
or waree. The Jfews were allowed to lend mo- 
ney upon usury to st^lngori^ Deut. zxili. 20; bol 
were prohibited to take nsuiy from llietr brethren 
of Israel ; at least, if they were poor, Ex. xxu.S5; 
Lev. xxt. 35i 37. Fram the Scriptures speaking 
against the.pmctioo of usury, some hiree thoitghl 
H iinlawfiA FreL xv. 5; Prov. xxviiO 8; Ew. 
xviU. A Bai it JampMI, that nsnty thsire only 
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ittiftM imoiodente imerMt, or opproMaon, by 
teknig sdrantage of the indigent ciroumstances 
of OUT fteigbboar ; itid that it aoems aa lawful for 
n man to leoeive interaat for koney, which ano- 
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ther takea painewith, improvea^ hot ndM thr 
l^azard of in trade; aa it ia to receive vent for^kov 
I land^ which another takea pain with, impiolea, 
but runa the haiard of in huabaodry* ^ 
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VALENTIJ^IANS, a aect who a^ng up in 
the aecood century, and were so called from tneir 
leader Valentinua. The Valentiiiiana were only 
a branch of the Gnoatica, who realiied or |^r- 
■onified the Platonic ideas concerni|ng the Dtity, 
whom they called Pleroma^ or PlenUii<U. Their 
ayatcm was this : the first principle is Bythoa, i. e. 

• I^eptl^ which remained many ages unknown, 
having witli it Ennoe or Thought, and Sige or 
Silence; from these sprung the Nous or Intelli- 
goncG, which is the only Son, equal to and alone 
carable of comprehending the Bythifs. The sister 
of N’ous tney caul'll Alotheia or Truth ; and these 
conatituted the first quaternity of A^ons, whicit 
were the soun'4) and original pT all the rest ; for 
Nous and Alethej^ (iroduced" the world aud life, 
and from tiiesc two proceeded man and the 
church. But, besides tlii'se eight principal iCons 
there were twentv-two more;.^thc last of which, 
called Sttphia being dcHiruus to arrive at the 
knowledge of Bythos, gave herself a great devil of 
uneasiness, which crcativl in her Anger and Feoi, 
of which was born Matter. But the 1 loros or 
Bounder stopped her, preserved her in the Ple- 
roma, and rcstonHl her to Perfection. Sophia then 

K roducod the Christ and the Holy Sptri^ which 
roqght the .£ons to their last perreclion, and 
made eveiy one of them contribute their utmost 
to form a Saviour. Her Enthyrncse or Thought, 
dwelling near the Bieroma, jierfc^ed by the 
Christ, produced every thing that is in this wojld 
by its divers passions. The Christ sent into it the 
Saviour^ accompanied with angela who ih’livcred 
it from its passions witlioul annihilating it : from I 
thence was formed corimreal matter. And in this 
manner did they romance concerning Uoil, na - 1 
ture, and the mysteries of the Christian religion, j 
VATICAN MANUSCRIPT, one of the 
principal Greek manuscripts now extant. It con- 1 
tained originally the whole Greek Bible. The age 
of this manuscript is supfiosed to be no liigher | 
- than the fifth century. Sm No. 30, article Bibi.c. 
VANITY, emptmeas. It is often applied to 
the man who wishes you to think more highly of 
him than what he really deserves : hence the vain j 
man Hatters in order to be fiattereil ; is always ! 
fonjl of praise, emleavoum to bribe others into a | 
good opinion of himself by bis complaisance, and 
aometimss even by good offices, tliough often dis- 
^played with unnecessai^ ostentation. The term 
likewise applied to thu world, as unsatisfactory, 
to lying, PsaL iv. St to idols, Deut. 
zzaL Sit h> wl^ver disappoints our hopes, 
Psal. Ix. 11. See Pride. 

VSDAS, the saorod books of the Hinckws, 
believed to be revealed by God, and calkd im- 
mortal. They are consider^ as the fouiitain ^ 
■U knowledge, human and divine, and are four in 
number. The principal part of them is that 
, which explains ihs duties of man in methodical 
/ arrangeftieiit Jlie fourth book contshiw a system 
of divt^ olfiipaiicas. See ibe^rtt ewumeo^M# 
f JMu Jis»earche9, 
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VENERATION, sn aflection compounded 
of awe ami love, alfd which of all others oeconiM 
creatures to bear toward their infinHoly porfoct 
Cieator. See Devotion. 

VKR ACITY OF GOD is his truth, or a# 
exact ci>rrcsjxmdence and conforniity b*'tween his 
wonl ami his mind. Moses says, He is a,G<Kt 
of truth." He is true in and of hiniMelf; he truly 
and really exists; he is the true and living God ; 
ail his perfections aro true and real ; frufn is es- 
sential to him; if is (fore and perfect in him; it 
is the first and original in him ; tie is the fountain 
of truth : all his works in creatiqPi provtdance, 
and grace, are according to truth. See Fiith- 
n’l.vKsa OP Got>. 

VKRSCHORISTS, a sedt -that dcrivjxl its 
denomination from Jact>h Verschoor, a native of 
J^lushing, who in the year IGHO, out of a fM'ryerse 
and hcterogrneoUH mixture of the tenets of Co(^ 
r 4 >ius and Spinosa, profluood a new forni of roh^ 
gion, equallv remarkable for its extravagance and 
impiety, it is dist'iples and fill lowers were cnilfxl 
Ijkdirews, on account of the real and assiduity 
with which ^icy all, without distiuclion of ago or 
sex, applied themselves to tho stmly of the He- 
Im^w language. Their sentiments were nearly 
the same aielhe llaUeuiists. See Hattemisth, 

VI(' A R, n priest of a jmrisli, the predial tythes 
where<ir are impropriate or appropriated ; thot is, 
lielong eiilier to o clmptor, religious houiw, or 
to a layman, who receives them, and only allows 
the vicar the small tythes, or a cAinvcnicnt salarv. 

VICE, a fault; the opjJositQ to virtue. 

VfUl J.., the eve or day before any solemn feast, 
tiecHulb then Christians were wont to watch, fast, 
and pray in their churclies. 

VlR'rUE, a term used in vorioiis significa- 
tions. Some di'fine it to bo "living according txi 
nature;" others, "universal benevolence." Some, 
again, place it " in regard to truth others in 
"the ftioral sense." Borne [dace it in "the iniila- 
tiou of God otfiers, " in the love of G«f and 
our fellow-creatures." Some, again, think it con- 
sists "in mwliorrity," supixising vice to consist in 
extrimies; others have placAvl it in “a wise regard 
to our own interest.” Df. Smith refers it to the 
priiicifile of symiwlby ; and Pdey defines it to be 
the doing g«)od to mankind, in obedience to tlie 
will of God, ami for the sake of everlasting hai»- 
pinrss. Home of tlicse definitkms are certainly 
objectionable. Perhaps those who place it in the 
love of God and our fellow-creatures may rmns 
as near to the truth as any. See KUvard» "and 
Jatnc 907 i on Virtue : Orovfe and Palc^a Amoral 
Phil. : Cumberland's J^w qf No/urc/cap. 1,14; 
Beattie's BlemenU of Moral ikierwe^ voL u. p. 
^77; fJn Self-Love and Virtue Jtecon^ 

riled, 2d voL of his work, lost edition. 

VISION, the aupernatural represeflMlfo of 
an otjeci to a man when waking, as in a gfm 
which places the visage before him. It was ow 
of the wavs in whicluhe Abnighty waa 
to r"”?aJ bimsfilf^to the prophetsi laa.i* 1 1 Juvfi 
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VISITATION, the snrv^ or inspection |»t- no comrouid whatever ^r the obseiYodon c 
foipficd by a bishop in his diocese, to examinp them. Hence it' is sQpposed that vov^beloD 
into 'the state of the church. In a divine or ttpir more to the cerenkmiat lai^than to the^jospe] 
vitual sense, it is taken either for a ruinmunica> and that we are td be more dependent on divin 
tion of divine love, or for any calamity affecting a grace to keep ns, than niake reshlutions an 
nation. « ‘ vows which we do not know that we shall t: 

*VOW, a solemn and religious promise or oath, able tor perform; and we certainly tongbt not 1 
[See Oath.] It is more particularly taken for a vow any thing hut what we are able to pe 
solemn promise made to God, in which we bind form. 

odrselves to do or forbear soniewhat for the pro-* VULGATE, a very ancient translation of tl 
moting of his glory. Under the Old Testament Bible, and the only one acknowledged by tli 
dispimsatiSn, vows were very common, Judg. xL; church of Rome to be authentic. See Bibli 
Nufii. XXX. But in tlie New Testament there is No. 32. 
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WALDENSES, or V^^ldrs'sks, a sect of t« 5 - 
formora, who made their first apix'nnince ahniit 
the year 1 1(>0. They Were most numerous alniut 
th<y'valIios of Pieflrnont ; and hcnc4», some say, 
they were called Valclcum's, or Vaudois, and ni»t 
fmrii JVtcr Viild<i ns^others siipixise. Moshcdin, 
liowever, givea this account of them: he saysi, 
lliut Pcler^ an opulent mcrcliant of Lyan^, siir- 
riaiiied Vafdenvif,^ or Valulis'iuSf fpmi Vaux, 
Wiilduin, a town in the tnarqnisiife of L.yoiirt, 
lu'ing extremely realous for the advancement of 
ttuc pietv and Pliristian knowhvlgo, ernploved a 
fi'rt.iin priest, called Sfephnnns dr. about 
the year IKVI, in tmiishitiiig, from Latin if*to 
Enmch, the four Gosjk'Is, with oilier liook*! of 
holy Scripture, and the most remarkiddc senten- 
ces of the ancient divtors, which were so highly 
esteemed in tliis century. But no shoner had he 
pt*nised thcfs* sacrt»d IkkiUs with a jiroiM»r dsgree 
of attention, than b*» |>crceived that lheV»ligion 
which was now taught in the Roriian church dif- 
foreil totally from that which was originally in- 
nilcated liy Christ and his nfKvstIcs, Struck witli 
this glaring eontradiclion U'tween the d<K*trirics 
of the [KintiHs and the triitlis of the (losnel, and 
animated with zeal, he aliainloneil his nAcantile 
vocMtion, flistrihuted liis ricfie.s among the poor 
(whence the Waldeiises were calle<l poor mrn of 
ht/onjf^) and, forming an association with other 
lions mCn, \\ » had adojited Ins sentiments and 

lis turn of devotion, he begin, iii the year IlSO,. 
to assnmi' the qtialitv of a iiuhlic tihirhcr, and U> 
instruct the inultitudo in tne doctrines and pre- 
cqits of Christianity. 

Soon artcr Peter had nssuinod the exercise of 
his ministry, the archlnsliop of Lyons, and the 
other nilers of the church irf that province, vigo- 
rously opiM>s«<l him. Howewr, their onpiMiitton 
was unsuccessful ; for the purity and simplicity 
of that religion whicli these good men taught, 
the s;)otlfss innocence that shone forth in their 
livei< and actions, and the noble contempt of 
rirhi>s and hoiioArs which was cons|4t;uou8 in the | 
whole of uhiMr c,ondnct and conversation, appiMired 
HO engaging to all such oh hod any sense of true 
piety, that the niunlier of their Ibllowors daily 
luco^aw'd. 7' hey accoriUngly forc'd religious 
aHScm bli^ first in France, and ^erwarus in 
LornM^; froiti whence they propagated their 
scej iM^ughout the other provinces of Europe 
with incredihla lapidity, and iVith such mvincilae 
fortitude, that j^ither fire nor sword, nor the 
most cruel mv^tions oLmeipileBs perseculiof^ 
could dami) their zeal, or entirely ruin their causo. 


[ The sttempls of Peter Waldus and his fo 
lowers were neither employed nor designed t 
introduce new doctrines info the Church, nor t 
pro) lose new articles of faith to Christians. A 
they aimed st was, to rexiuec the form of each 
Hia.sticai government, and the manners both o 
th<‘ clergy and jioople, to that amiable simplicit 
and »nnutive sanctity that cliHnietcrised the hjxn 
toH ' '>es, and wliicH sp{S‘ar so strongly reeoir 
mcf «ed ill the pnwpts and injunctions of th 
DiMne Author of our holy religion. In eonw 
queiice of this design, they complained that Ih 
iioinim church Imd degenemteil, under Constar 
tine the Gn'at, from its primitive purity and Kom 
titv. They denied the HU|)reniaey of the Romu 
jiontitr, and maintained tlmtthe rulers and minu 
ters of the church were obligi-d, by their vocatior 
to imitate the jKiverty of tlir afvisttes, and to pre 
cure for thcina«'‘IvpH a subsistence by the work o 
their liaiidH. 7*hey con**id('red every Christia 
us, in a certain measure, (|naiifi(xi and authorize 
, to instruct, exhort, aiul confirm the brethren i 
• their Christian eours^j; and demanded the resU 
1 ration of tlie ancient jx'nitential disci|){ine of th 
' church, i. e. the expiation of transgressions b 
praver, fasting, mid aims, which the new-invente 
I diH'trine of inilnlgenccs liad almost totally abc 
lislied. They at the siftne time utliriiied, thu 
every pious Christian was qualified and entitle 
to prescrilv to the jH*nitent tlie kind or degreo o 
Satisfjietion orexpiition that their trunsgressioii 
required ; that confession made to priests was b 
no iiK'ans nece.ssary, since the liumhle ofi'ende 
might Hckuowhulge his sins and testify hU repent 
anw to any true lieliever and might ex;N'ct licii] 
such the counsel and amnunition whidi his cas 
demanded. They niaintained, that thet power o 
delivering sinncpi from the guilt and punishnien 
of their pirencea lielotiged to God alone; and'tha 
indulgences, of consequence, were iho criminfl 
iiiventloni^f sordid avarU*c. 7'hev looktxl upoi 
the prayers and other ceremonies that were instj 
tutcu in behalf of the dead, os vain, usc1eiMLB*:ii 
absunl, and denied the czisteitpeof departeduDul 
in an intermediate otate of purification ; aifirnung 
that tlicy were immediately, U|x>ii tlieir se|ianitioi 
from the liody, received into heaven, or thror 
down to lieil. Ttiese and other tenets of a Ub 
nature, composiHl the system of iJoctrino pro{iagH 
ted hy the Waldcnses. It is also said, that aevers 
of the Waldenses ilruied the ubli^tion ot infill] 
bavitiam, and that ottwnr rejecteef water baptisii 
entirely ; but Wall has labouft^d to piuve that in 
fiint Aptiam was generally practised among then 



WATERLk^DlXNS 
Their of prartioe were exlremciy nnatere; 
for they as tbp model of their moral di«- 

riplLne the MTnioii qf^hrist on |he mount, whfWi 
they interpreted and exphiined in the m«>st 
ou» and literal manner; and eonaeipienlly pro- 
hibited and fiTiidernned in their HcKuety all- wars, 
and flurts of Jaw, and all attempta tuivarda the 
. aeqiiisition of wealth; the iiiHietin^ of eapitul 
punialirnenta, «elf-d€*fence against un just violence, 
and OTiths.of all kinds. 

During the prenteat part of the aeventeenth 
century, lliose of them who livni in flie valleva 
of Piedmont, and who had embr.i<*etl (he dncdrigi*, 
ducipiine, and worship of the churclfof Tjeneva, 
were oppn's-<f«l and per^vutJHl in the niost Imr- 
.l>arou.s ]}nd inhuman manner hv the uiiiiisterH of 
Rome. 'I'hi-* perw’cutjoii wrt*> carried on with 
tM'culiar niarfc^ of nuc and enormirv' in tlie years 
ir>.’>r>, and UJihi, nM<i hcrmed to isiilenil 

iiothiitg less Ilian the total extinction of tlut un- 
happy nation. The most horrid siM’eni-s of viole.iice 
and hluxlsiied were exhibited in this lheatre<iJ‘ 
|wj)al tyrannv; and the few W.iidenst-s (hat sur- 
vived w<'re i!idelae<l fiM' (heir existence and sup* 
Divrt to the intenvssum made for them hv the 
Kugli-h KOfl Diitrh governmonts, and also hv the 
Swiss eantoMH, who soHidted the clemency of the 
duke of S.iv<iv on their behalf. 

W ATt M i I'lRS. See A( 

WA l’< M I I'MJLNK-SS, vigil, uiee, or e.are to 
avoid surrounding enemios and dangers. We are 
to wateli jig.iinst the insinuations of Satan; the 
ailureinerits ot the world ; tlic deeeilliilneH.sof our 
hearts; the d(jctrine8 of the errone<ms; and, in- 
dml, against every thing that would prove imini- 
cal to our Ins^t ihtiireista. We are to exercis<''thiiii 
duty at all timea, in all plitees, and under uU cir- 
cumflUinees. I ('or. xvi. l.'l; [..uki* xti. ,‘17. 

TV? wnfch^ is also to wait for «n«l ex|?ecl : thus 
wean*, 1. To watch the providence of (tod. — ] 
C. Tlie fuirilinent of tlic prophecies. — 3, (itnl’H 
tune for our deliverance from troubles, F'h. cxx x. — 

4. We are to watch onto |>raver, Kph. vi. 18. — 

5. For dejifli and judgnifMit, Mark xiii. 37. 
W;A'JT:RLAi\nrAXS, a fleet of Analntp. 

tisUt in Holland. They are thus called in dtHtinc- 
lion frorli the Fleniingiana, or Flandriaris, and 
hkewiHe bvauHc they e^maisted at first of the in- 
habitants of a flistrict in North linlland, fwlleil 
Walerland. Tlic Fleminginna were called the 
Jtass or rigiil, and the Wateriamliana the gross 
or 7no(Urafe AnabaiitiaU. The former oboervo, 
with the imwt religioua accuracy and veneration, 
the ancient doctrine and diacipline of* the purer 
aurt of AnahapliKte; the latter deiiart much more 
' from the primitive aendaienla and inanncrvof 
their sect,, and a[?prouch nearer to the Protestant 
> ^urchee. These latter, however, are divided 
mto two distinct secta, the Waterlanden and the 
fSij^landers ; but this dilTeTenoe, it is said, mere- 
ly inpecto their place of abode. Neither party 
have aiw bishops, but only prabyten and dea- 
oana. J^ch congrozation b independent of all 
foreign jurisdiction, having its own court of go- 
vernment, composed of the presbytm hml dea- 
cons. But the supreme power being in the hands 
of the people, nothing of importance can be trana- 
■otadl without their consent. The presbyters are 
/generally men of baming ; and th^ have a pi^ 
Gc pfoiMBorat Amsterdam for instnefili^ their 

r * yom in the VJifferent branchM of erutMan, sa* 
.cwxl and profiinc. Aboi|t I66i, the Wateriapd- 
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eyi Were split into flic fiaHions of the Galenists 
and the AnoMtot^Iians. Galen Ahroliam Hndih 
doctor of phvsfc, and pastor of the Jdonnonitca 
at Amsterdam, a man of uncommon penetration 
and elfHpienct*, incliiKHl low’wds the Arinn and 
Soeiniaii tenets, and insisted for the reception of 
all such into theif church fellowship ns ucknow- 
ledgi‘<l the (iume authority of the ycripturea, niid 
It'd virtuous lives. l]e and his hillowera r#- 
nounced the desigilHtion of the Mennonitos, 
3’hry vven^ with great real op|>ose«l Saiitpcl 
A)H>s(iHt|, another physician and eminent pastor 
at Aiiisteiid.im, who, with his followi'rs, Mclmiltryl^ 
Hone to their coiiimunion hot mirh as^pnWessed 
to Isdieve all the jsVmts of do'’trine contuinod in 
their public ( ‘onfessiini of h'aith. ^ 

WKUNKSPAV, Af?lT. Tho (iret ilsy of 
l.eiil, when, in the primitivo church, notorioirs 
sinin-rs were pul to o]»n fienance thus: 'Fhov 
ii|>peare<l at the ehurch door harpfiHitedf and 
i*lotlu*«l in nacUcIolh, when*, being exiimiii^ul, 
their disf'iptine was pnqN^rtioned iiceoniing to 
tlieir f>n‘enci n ; after which, Is'ing brought inti> 
the church, th** bishop singing*the seven p-ni- 
tentiul psnlms, they prostrated themK<d\4's, and 
with tears In'gged iihsfilntioii ; the whole con^n'- 
i:fltion h.iving ashes on their heads, to Hignify, 
that they were Iwah mortal and deserved to Iw 
burnt to ashes for their sins. 

WKS'rMINS'l'RU AKSFMRl.Y, a name 


gii^ii to the synod of divines called by parliament 
in llie reign (diaries 1., for the purjjose ol set- 
tling the^oxernmeni, liturgy, and doctrine of tho 


Jiureli of^Kng|;ind. 'rhey were roniined in their 
debates to siioli things as the parliament jinqioscd. 
Some rminties had two tnemlxT'i, niul some but 
one. JVtid heeaiiHC they would seem iinpartiali 
and give each jiarty the lilierty to speaK, they 
cliofs* many of tne rnoH learned episcopal divines i 
but few of them eanie, Imk'iiuh*' it was not ii legal 
conv(K*otion, the king having diclanvl cigainst it. 
'I'he divines were men of nrninent learning and 
gislIiru'SK, ininistcrial abilities, and fidelity, many 
lords and cominoos were Join^l willi them, to see 
that they did not go lieyond their commission. 
Six or seven Indc|jrmlenls were also wkled to 
them, that all sides might lie heard. Tliii* assem- 
bly first nirt.Tuly 1, 104^ in Henry the Seventh’s 
chat»eL* The most remarkalde nints conc^em- 
ing liicir debates arc to be found in the Life of 
Dr. Lighlfoot, before his works, in folio, and iti 
the Preface to liw remains, in octavo. See also 
the Assemblies CdnfcMsion of F'ailhi Neale? a 
litshyry (if the Puritans; and article Dinf.i Tonr, 
in this work. There is a publication which b 
commonly, but unjustly asiTibed t« tliis assembly, 
viz. The Annotations£n the liiMe. The truth 
is, the same parliamei# that calleil the assemhly, 
employed tlie auUsors of that work, and sevoml 
of them were mefnbem of the asscinbly. 

WHIPPERS, or Plaoem-antbs, a sect of 
wild fanatics who chastised and disciplined thesn- 
selves wiA whips in public. It had its rise in 
Italy in the year 1260 1 its author was Dne Rai- 
ner, a hermbi ami it was (iropagated frtmi hem» 
through almost all the countries of A 

mnt number of porsotis, of all ages 
made procfsnkma, walking two by 
shoutcbni bare, wliich they whipped Ull the 
ran down, in rdbr to obtain mercy from GoiL 
and appease hb hn^atioil against tba wicked- 
I ness Of the age. They were then calk'd thj 
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' ' WICKLIPFITES ' 

tUtoutt and having eatolSuhed a anwrior, he 
fVVM called General ^the Devotion. Thnu^hfthe 
primitive Whippers were exemplary in point of 
|*> inoruls, yet they were joined by a turbulent rab- 
ble, who were infectea with th4 moat ridiculous 
< and impiuua opinions : so that the emperors and 
pontiirs thought proper to put an end to tliis reli- 
gious frenzy, by declaring all devout whipping 
contrary to tne divine IgW, and plrejudicial to the 
soul’s eternal interest t, 

I Icn^ver, this sect revive^ in Germany towards 
Aie middle of the next century, and rambling 
through many provinces, Sircasionod great dts- 
turlnnces, I'hey held, among other things, that 
whipjiit^g was of equal virtue with baptism and 
the other si^crament.:; jliat the forgiveness of all 
sins was to do obtainfcu.by it from God without 
the merits of Jesus Christ ; tli.it the old law of 
^ Mirist wim soon to bcj ainjlislied, and that a new 
law, enjoining the baptism of bloo<l to be ad- 1 
ministered by whif^jing, was to Is* sul)stituted in 
IM place; upon which (dement VII., by an inju-! 
dici'Kis ns well as unrighteous policy, thundered I 
out uu at hemas .against the Wliipis-rs, who were | 
burnt bv the iri(|uisitors in seven! places; butj 
they were not easily extirpated. They ap^)Gared I 
a nin in d'huringia and Lower Saxony in fihe i 
fifteenth century, and rejected not only the sacra- ! 
nients, but every hranen of external worship; 
and ptneed their only hoix^s of Kalvafuui in faith 
and vyhi[qung, to which they adde<l other strange 
doctrines concerning evil spirits. Tlieir lellder, 
Conrad Schmidt, and many othefti, wen* cxnnmit- 
U?d to tile flames by German inquihitors in and 
after the year 1414. 

WHi rii RRLTHREN. See Brrtiirkn, 
Whiti:. , 

^ W tllTSUNHAY, a solemn festival of the 
Christian church, oliserved on tho fiftieth day 
after Eusti'r, in memory of the dis«u;nt of the 
TIoly Ghost ufion the ajKislleH in the visible ap- 
pearance of fiery cloven tongues, and of those 
miraculous powers which were then inferred 
upon them. 

It is called Whitsimdny^ or miiieSunday^ 
Iwcatise this being one of the stated times for baji- 
tisiii^ in tho ancient church, those who were 
Imjitized put on white garments, as lv|ies of that 
spiritual purity they received in liaptlsrn. As the 
descent of the Holy Ghost upon the apostles hap- 
pened on Uiat day which tho Jews called P«n/c- 
'•fo#/, this festival retained the iiuriic of Pentecost 
atnorig th(^ Oliristiaiis. 

WfCKEDNKSS. See Sin. 

WICK LIE FI TES, the followers of the famous 
Jolm Wickliffe^ called “the first reformer » who 
W.W born in Yorkshiro in tho year 13^4. He 
attackcxl the juriMlictio# of tho pons and the 
bishops. He was for this summoncil to a coun- 
al at Lambeth, to give nn account of his doctrines ; 
but Iveinff countcnancnl by the du8o of Lancas- 
ter, was lk)th times disiuisaed without condemna- 
Uon, WickliHb, thorefore, continued to spi-ead 
ins now principles as usual, adding to them doc- 
trines stiu more alarming ; Iw umich he dre4lr 
JliS number of disciples. Upon 
ttuS|^ Courtnay, archbishop of Canter- 

council in 1383, which con- 
demned SH propositions of WicklUTe snd his 
M obtained a declaration of Rlchaid 

ohouW .preach themj but, 
Hhue IWiiM jinyecdings were agitating^ Wick- 
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lifie died et LutterwoTth, leaving (paajr worki 
behind him for the estab^hment of hf; doarinea. 
He was buriedjin his own^urch at Lutterworth, 
in Leicestershire, where ms bones were sufTeied 
to rest in i^eace till the year 1428, when by an 
ordt;r from the pope, they werg taken up and 
burnt. Wickiifle was doubtless a very extraor- 
dinary mail, considrnng the times in which liq 
lived. He discoverCfl the alisurditics and impo- 
sitions of tho church X)f Rome, and had the 
honesty and resolution to promulgate his opinions, 
wliich a little more sup^iort would probably have 
enabled him to establish ; they were evidently the 
louiidatioti of the subsequent Reformation. 

WILUELMINI ANS, adenominetion of the 
13th century, so called from Wilhclimna, a 6(>- 
heniian woman, wlio resided in the territory of 
Milan. Site persuaded a large luniilier that the 
Holy Ghost was bec4>mc incarnate in her person 
fur the salvation of a great part of iiiankind. Ac- 
cording to her doctrines none were saved by the 
blood Jesus but true onrl pious (/hri^tians; 
‘while the Jpw.s, Saracens, arjd unworthv Chris- 
tians, were to obtain salvation through the Holy 
Spirit which dwelt in her, and that, in conse- 
oc .ce thereof, all which hapjX’ncd in (Mirist 
di..t4;g his apjiearanrc upon earth in the human 
nature was to l)c exactly renewed in her |K'rwm, 
or rather in that of the Holy Ghost, which was 
united to licr. 

WILKINSONIANS, the follow’ers of .Tc 
Diima Wilkinson, who was Wn in Cumlierluntl, 
ill America. In October, 177(1, she asserted that 
she was taken sick, and actually died, and that 
her soul went to heaven, where it still continues. 
Soon after her body was re-uiiin\uted with tlic 
spirit and jKjwer of Christ, upon which she set 
up as n public teacher ; and di^clarinl she. had nn 
immediate revelation for all she delivered, and 
■was arrived to a stale of absolute perfection. U 
is olso said she preUmded to foretel future events, 
to discern the secrets of the heart, a» I to have 
the power of healing diseases ; and i: iny j»erw>n 
who had made application to her was not healed, 
slie attributed it to his want of faith. She ossertedr 
that those who refused to believe these, exidted 
things concerning her, will In; in the state of flie 
unlielieving Jews, who reject*^! the counsel of 
God against themselves; and she told her bearers 
that was the eleyenlh hour, and the last call of 
mercy that ever should be granttkl them : for she 
heani an inquiry in heaven, saying, ** Who will 
TO and preach to. a dyiii" world T* or wonls q 
Uiat import ; and she said she antuv'ered, “ Hero 
am I— 8(uid me and that she left the realms of 
light and glory, and the ex>mpany of the heavenly 
i host, who are continually praising and worsliip- 
ping God, in order to descend upem earth, amV 
Muia through many suflerings and triab for toe 
happiness of m^kind. She assumed the of 
the univerral friend of mankind ; hence 
lowers distinguish themselves by ilto name of 
Friends. ^ 

WILL, that fiiculiy of Uie soul by which it 
cbooi'.rs or refuses any thing olfeied to it. Whei\ 
man was created, he had< Tiberty and p«>wci to 
do what was pleasing in the sight of ; but, 
by. the fiill, be lost sfi ability of will to any ;ipi- 
ntaal good ; nor has he any will U> that which Is 
until divine grace enlightens the onder- 
staiullng and changes the heart. ' “The nefure 
of the will, indeed, is in itself indisputaldy £resX 
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• .^n, ms wtd be so^ or there is no much fit- 
culty ; biijt#™ human jnll, beiiiff finite, hath a 
iieoMMur^ boumi, whipp indeed |o lar may be 
mid to confine because it caiinot act beyond 
tl ; yet within the extent of its capacity it necea- 
mrilV Is and evej will be spontaneous. 

“ The limits of the will, therefore, <lo not take 
mway its inherent Ji^rty. The exercise of its 
powers may he confined, as it necessarily must, 
m a Jiniie Iwinj: ; but where it is not confined, 
that exercise wUl corresijond with its nature and 
situation. 

“This understood, it is easy to |ierceiv^] 
that man in his fallen state can only wfll accord- 
ing to his fallen ca^meities; and that however 
fi^ly hia voliti<m» may flow within tltcir extent, 
ho cannot possilily overpass them. He, there- 
fore, as a sinful, carnal, and jierverse Hr|y>st»te, can 
vill only according to the niiture of hia uf-smtacy, 
which is coiitinuallY and invariably evil, without 
capacity to exce«‘d its liounds into gotslncss, purity, 
and truith ; or otherwise he would will contrary to 
or lieyond his nature an<l situation, w'liich is 
equally iiii^H>Srtili!i‘ in itself, and contradictory to 
the rc\elalion of G(k 1.*’ Si'c TCdirarftt on the 
IVilf ; 7'hrol. ML'C. vol. iv. p. *191 ; (iiU's y\tu^r 
‘of God ajid 'Pru/h ; Popfadj/'n J/is/orir Proof; 
IVafts^s P\say on the Piecdoni of the WUt ; 
Chamoclc'H HorA-s, vol. ii, p. 175 and IH7 ; Iam'/cc 
on Che i^nder»tanding ; Rrid on the Artire 
Power^^ p. ‘i(J7, and arlicles Liukuty aiul 
i’Y in this work. 

WILL-WORSHIP, the invention an<l prac- 
tice of such ex|a*dicntt. of apjH'M«»ing/»r of pleasing 
Gcxl as neither reason nor revelation sugge^»t. 

• WILL OF G( tD is taken, 1. For (hat which 
he has fmm all eternity deterriiinod, which is un- 
changeable, and must certainly come to (lass: 
this IS called his serret will. — 2, It is taken for 
what he has prcfM'rilvd to us in his word aa a 
rule of duty ; this is calltnl his revealed will. A 

a uestion of' very great im|>orta nee respec.ting our 
uty deser^’cs hero to Ihj considcre<l. 'Fhe ques- 
tion is this : “ How may a {icraon who is desirous 
of following the dictales of Providence in e\ery 
respect, know the mind and will of G(m] in any 
particular circumstance, whether leruj)oral or 
s{>irituul7'' Now in order to come at the know- 
ledge of that which is propcT and nccHlful for us 
to be acquainted with, we are tauglit by prudence 
and consci6nc.o to make use of, 1. Deliljeration.— 
2. Consultation.— 3. Supplication; but, 1. We 
should not make our inclination the rule of our 
conduct. — ^2. We should not make our (xirticular 
, frames^the rule of our judgment and det<*rmiila> 
tion.— 3. We are not to guided by any un- 
accountable. impulses and impressions. — 4. W e 
■u^ nut make the event our rule of judgment. — 
LWnless aoinething different from ouir premnt 
wti\tMin offer itself to our s^.rious consideration, 
we m^ot to be desirous of chanmng our state, 
exceijlit is uiwrofitable or unlawml— 2. When 
an alteration ol circumstance ia proposed to us, 
or Providence lays two or more Ihitigs bafbiiB pur 
eyes, we should endeavour to take a distinct view 
of eeoh case, compare tliem with one anotliei^ 
and then determine by such nwxuns as these 
Of liwa natural evils choose neither; of two moral 
( 11 ^ wiikuol good things choose the greatest-— 
•ST. W honupondae consideration nptlungrappeari 
m tho.neoeoutyW the case or the leadings o^rr>- 
. ^eDce to make the way clear, we must nek 
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huiry ProxhleniH*, but*remahi in a state of sns- 
peniie ; or abide where we ar& waiting upon tlm 
Lord by prayer, and waiting fi>r the Ljru irt ^e 
way of his providence. In all com*, it should Ui 
our fwpetual concern to keep as touch as (KMsIble 
out of the way of temptation to omit any duty or 
commit any sin. We shdtild endeavour to keep 
up a reverence for the Wiird and pn>videnoe of 
God upon our hearts, and to have aateudy eye to, 
his glory, and to Ixdioki God in covenant as* ma- 
naging every providential circumstance jn sulv 
sen’iency to* his gracious purjKW in (^hrist J<v 
sus.” Pike and Iiayward'if Ca9es^f Cotmcience. 
p. 156. • 

WISDf IM denotes a high and n^firiea notion 
of things, iinincdiatcly m^^^entetl to ^le mind, as 
if wen*, by intuition, \wljiout the asKintniice of 
reasoning. In a moral sense, it signifies (he same 
as prudenci*, or that kaowUnlge' by which wo 
connc€!t the la'st means with the best ends. Some, 
however, distinguiHh wisdom from prudence ihiuy 
wistlurn leads us to s|teak and act whul is most 
projier; prudence prexenls our s^ienking or act- 
ing improperly. A wis<' man eH»|^tlo>s the most 
pnqs'r tncHiiH for succchs; n prudi'iit man tho 
bafe-t means for not Ix'ing brought in]o danger. 

Ap/uVurr/ tru^dom eonKistM in the knowh'dga 
and fear of (Jod. It is beniitifully d«*scril>ed by 
St. James, “as pum, peaceable, gentle, easy to 1)6 
cnlreute*!, full of meny and good fruils, without 
partiality, and without hyptKTwy.” Jumes iii. 
17. oce l)>v(>Tio\, Rkmi ion. 

WISDOM ^F OOD is (hat grand uttrihiito 
of hiH nature by which he knows and ordera all 
things for the, promotion ot his glor}', nml (he 
gout of Ids creatures. This apja ars in all the 
works of Us hands, I’sal. civ. ‘24 ; in the dispen- 
sations of his providence, Psal. xcvii. 1. ‘ 2 ; in the 
work of redemption, Kph, iii. 10; in the govern- 
ment and preservation of his church in all ages, 
Psal. oil. 7. This doc*lrine idiould tench us 
atUniration, Rev. xv. 3, 4; trust and confidence, 
P-tl. ix. 40; prayer, Prov. in. 5, t>; Huhinisbiori, 
Ileb. xii. 0; pruise, Psal. clii. I — 4. Sec LViar- 
nock\s llor/ftf, vol. i. ; Sourin' n Sarmona^ vt»l. i. 
p. 1.57, Kng. tnins. ; Gill's IJivtniJy, vol. i. p. 
93; Abcrnrthy'a Servians^ vol. i. ser. 10; Ra^s 
IVisdom of God m Crcaliun ; Palei/a S'atural 
Phrologf. 

WITt.'llirUAFT, a i»uiK*rmiturHl power 
which iienw^nis were formerly KUp|s>sed to ohiaia 
the iiosBcssion of, by rnter’ng into a corn] met with 
tho Devil. Witoherafi was universally Mieved 
iii,Eutojm? till the lOlh century, and even main- 
lainfsl Us ground with iolerahle firmneiiM till the 
uucidle of ina j7th. 'J’he latest witchcraft frenzy 
was ih New England in 1602, when the execu 
tion <if witches Ucamc calamity more dreadful 
than the Rwonl or Uic pestilence. Some have drv. 
nifnl the existmice of witoheroft altogether, 'i'hat 
such iHsrsons Save liecn found anamg rmm scerni^ 
however, cvUlent from (lie ScrirAures, Dent, xviii, 
K)f Exml. xxii. 18; Gal. v. ‘iO; Lev. xix. 13; 
XX. 6. The iricoriMSteiK^ of holding sueli per- 
sons in est^ialjoii, or liavmg reconrsc to furturio- 
telfers, cliviners, cliarmera, and such like,- sfim^rs 
in this, 1 . It is imitating tiio heathens^ 
cuontenanoe to the fiooliab rujienititioo and au- 
surd practice of pagans.* — Si. fciuch cliaractoni ara 
held in abliorreiiee by Uie I<onl, and ihcir very 

existence forbuKler»,.bei% XX. 6; Ex'id. xx. 18.^ 

3. Ue tiireatcfis to punish ihooe who ooniull 
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them, Lev. ix. 6. — 4.* I»*is wrong to have any 
ihiftg to do with thorn, as it is Matting an%wfitl 
etam[»ii;t(M>thorH. — 5. Jt is often pr«hicUveof the 
greatest evils, deoeptioii, diwortl, disci ppriintraent, 
and incredihle rnisoniof. Hawkins's Se^rmot^ 
on I'Vilf'h^irafl ; Kury. Brit. ; Moore's Fkeoioffi- 
cal Wirrk^, p. ti 10, 25^; HuK^inson on Witchcraft. 

W(JN1)KH, any which causes surprii^ 
W its HlraiigeiifSH'. “ It express's,” says Mr. 
efogan, “an er/i/>rtrrfl.vv/||f ;»/ of the rnind'aibjr it is 
soiue^lrat recoviTod from the first pereusHion of 
* surpnst^!. Ft is the c'lffct pnxliuTd hy an into- 
rosling suhjert which has hoen suddenly premmt-^ 
cAto tiu- nliiid, hut ronrerniiig wliich there are 
man)^ntriea<*,icM, either resiiretinjij tlie cause or 
manner in which the evr-nt has taken place, mrv 
lives of extritimlinarf conducr, vVc.” How it 
dilfiTS from a<linir(iti(in, see AnMnu rrov. 

WORKS f)F" G(iD. See IJniJ.K, Rkvf.im- 
Tjov, SrriiiM'UrtK. 

WORKS, (jOOl), are tFiose actions which 
*ftre coiiKirinahle to truth, justice, or projiriety ; 
whether natural, civil, rel iti\<‘, moral, or religums. 
7Vic rirra:nt4anrci> nufui^Uctp a irork, are, 

1. 'riijt it he accordiui; hi tlie will of Cioti — 

2. ’That it spring IVoiri love hi Oo«l, I "i’iiii. i. .^i. — 

IF. It must Im‘ done in iuilli, Rom. \iv. 2H.— •!. It 
must he done to tlui glory of foul, I t'or. \. 31 ; 
I'hil. i. U. The vtfifvt of ^ihhI works are, 
I. (tod himself, Fleh. \iii. 21. — 2. Ry 'union to 
CMirist, lOuh. ii. 10. ~3. 'I’lirongh f’lith, FleK xi. 
d, <J. — 1. r»v the word nrnl Spmt, loikevfii. 15; 
Isa III. 3; 2 Tim. in. Id. dv pt the iinfurr and 
inofH'rfttis WorKs^ 1. 'I’hev an* imperfeej, 

V>cl. \ii. 2i); Rev. in. 2. — 2, [Sot meritorious, 
Til. ill. 5{ Luke xvn. 10. — 3. Yet found onlv in 
the reijener4itc, Matt. vii. 17. 7V|f; necessary 

ujtrs of £((H}d \rH}rh% I. 7' hey show our gratitude, 
Ps;d. cxvi. 12, 13. — 2. Are nn vnminciit to our 
pnjlessioii, 'I’lt. ii, 10.— 3. Kvidonce our rogeiie* 
Mtioii, Job XV. 5. — 1. Profitable to others, Tit. 
iii. H. See Floi.iisirsa, Ofii.niKvci:, Sjinctifi- 
C'A'IMOM. GilVs lio<ly (f Dip. Uiok ^v. vdlflii. ; 
Bidgley's Body of IHi\ qu. 02; Marshall on 
Sanrti final ion. 

W I ) R Li ), the wdiole s)’stem of creaUxl things. 

( See (’rk V rioM.J It is taken also for a aeeular 
ife, the presc'iit state of existrru^, and the plea- 
Biin*s iiiu! iu(er<‘sts whieh steal away the stuii 
fnini (ohI. The lorn if the irorW dors not con- 
aist in the use and enjoyment of the eomfortaGod 
giycHi us, hut in an inonlinate attachment to tlie 
tilings of time and iieiiiM'. “ 1. We hive the world 
tt>o niueli,’’ says Dr. Joriin, “ when, for-the sake 
of any profit or ph^asure, we wilfully, knowiMly, 
and denlienitoly traiiagn^ss the enmmands of Qixl. 
3. When wo take more mins alxiul the maeni 
lift than the nesL — 3. When we cannot be con- 
tented, patient, ami rcaigneil, under low and 
inconvonioni cirruinstancx^. — 4. Wo love the 
w^hl too much wlien .we caniiof part with any 
oiling we mwiHeiH to those who want, dcaerve, and 
have a right to it, — 5. When we envy those who 
are naire loituiiate and more fiivoured by the 
World than wo are.— 6* Wiieii we honour, and 
Mtram, ami favour peraone purely acoonling to 
^ir h|itli, fbrtuiiiM^ and smxwea moamiring our 
jiMknneiil and a|ipn>lNition hy clieir outwara ap- 
peefiiK^ and aiuiatioa ifi life,— 7. When wori^ 
pmperity inakoa m proud, and vain,' atuhartu- 
gaDt.— 8. When we oraitKJii OfiuQrtiinily of ett> 
J<9inf the flood thinga of thk nle ; wnen oiar i 
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gTMk »nd rtiirf bniiiniw is to diTe^ witiplve. ^ 
we contract an inditfl‘r^?ettirTiilioiti|laiid manly 
occupations, |Jeceivtng^^iTw*lves, and feneying 
that we arc not in a Iwd condition bcC4iu8C othera 
arc. worse than we. Jortin's iSrrinon.s', vol. iii. 
ser. 9; Bishop Hopkins on t^e Vanity of the 
World; Ih". Sterinet'a Sermon on Conformity to 
Ihc Wirrid; //. More on Kdavation^ chap. 9, v/%L 
ii. ; R. Walkers Sermons, vol. iv. ser. 2fl. 

WORLI). AOKSDF. The time pn*ee<ling 
the birth of » hrist has generally lieeii divided into 
six age«. The first exti'iids from the Fieginning 
of the world to tfio deluge, iirul eomprehciids one 
thousaitl six hundriNl and filly-six yi^nrs. The 
Heeoiid, from the ilelupe to Ahraham’s entering 
Rmj of Promise in 2fH2, e.om[ir»*hen(lH Jiiur 
hiiridreil and twenty-six years, 'rhe^third, fniin 
Ahraham’e entrance into the pnimisi'd lain! to the? 
Kxoiius in 2523, four hundnxl and thirty years. 
The fourth, from the going out of I'iiy |>t to the 
foundiition of the temple by Solomon, in 21192, 
four hiindri*tl and seveiilv-nine ye.-irs. 'Uhe fifth, 
from Solomon’s fonmiation «>1 the tmnple to the 
Ruhyloiiisli captivity in 3 lift, four luindretl and 
twentv me years. 'I’ he sixth, Imm tlie Raby- 
loTiisl*. .^ptivity to the birth of f'lirist, A. M. 
4009, :o« fourth year l»ett»re the vulg;ir a^ra, iii- 
ckides live hundred and eight v-l<iiir years. 

W >ULD, DISSOLU riON OC Soe Cos- 

ri.40K4 riO\, niS*.OI,rTION. 

WtrULD, K’rKRM'rV OP. Etek- 

NITY OC THE WOHl.n. 

WORSHIP, DiEMON, the worshi|» of a 
class of spirits which were thouglit to hi* sigierior 
to tlkc wMjl of man ; hut inferior hi thiise inUdli- 
gences whii'h .inimuted the sun, the riKsin, arid 
the planets, and to whom were romnutted tbo 
giwernmeiit of the worhl, iiarticular nations, Ac. 
Though they were generally invinihle, they weie 
not suppoM‘d to be pure distmiiiotlied anirlts, but 
to have some kiml of ethereal vehiele. '1 hey were 
of varionx onlem, and, aeeonling to the sit nation 
over which they pTi'side<fj had different names. 
Hence the GreeV and Roman poets talk of aatyni, 
dryoils, nymphs, fauns, Ac. Ac. These dilfeient 
ucilcni of intelligenrcH which, though worshipped 
88 godii, or demigods, wnm yet liefievetl to partake 
of human iiassions and aniietitea, le<l the way to 
tlie deification of departeu lienn's, and other omi- 
nent licnefartors of the human moo ; ami from 
thill latter pTobaldy aroav the belief of natural and 
tuttdar as well as the prartioe of worship- 
ping^ theof gods through the medium of statues 
cut into a human fi^rc. Sec Idolatry 'and 
Polytheism. Wanuitan't IBrine Ijc^^ion; < 
Parmer on the Worship qf' Damons; Gale's 
Osurt of the Gentiles, 

WORSHIP OF GOD (eM/ft«/>rt)«raoiislU 
I to the same with what we otherwise call rclifAm. 

I This wonbip consista in paying a due rdheel, 
v en er a tion, ami homage to the Deity, mnoct a 
f seme of on obligacion to him. Ami this internal 
respect, Ac. is to be shown and testified by ex- 
ternal eets; ss prsyem, thanksgivings, Ac. 

Primte worship slio^ be conducUnl with,— 
1> Revemnee and veneration. — 2. Sclf-ahaseoient 
and mmSmskm. — 3. Contemrilation of the per^ 
fiaetions and promiera of Ooil. — I. Sapplieotinn 
fiMt osrsrltes and othrTs.— 6. Earnest Mra 
the enktynwnt of God.— A Fasqmint W ivfn-* 
lor. Sonw who have ackoowtnb^ the 
pfiety of pfivaie worship have obpKted to 




^ a pDhlir. hut without anv sutnoiriit 

, pound. Fitf Chri«t al^ndcni puhHc worship 
himself, Limr iv. ; he prayed witWhis (li(M*i}iics, 
Luke ix. ‘ 2 H, ' 21 >; xi. l-'he umAises his pre- 
vence ttj worsliipiiors, Matt, xviii. It 
may Ijc ariruiNl also from thi' eonduct of the 
aTKjftlttM, Arts L ‘J 4 ; ii. ; iv iil ; vi. 4 ; Kom. xv; 
3 Q; I Cor. xiv. ; Arts xxi. ; '3 Th*fs. iii. KtJ; 
1 t^or. xi. ; and fmrii geiienit prm*pt >, 1 Tim. 
ii. 2 , 8 ; F U'l». V. ‘io ; IVut. xxxi 12 ; l^nal. e. t. 

Public ici/r^hip is of ^trul utili*y^ ns, — 1. |i 
^ivea < 'hristi:irirt an opjsirtuiiitv of ojsMdy prt*- 
tiu'ir taitli in, mid lo\e (o, C'lirnt. — 2. It 
pn*MTvi*M n Kruse of rtdiifioii lu the inind^vvilhout 
which >«K'ieiY could not well — ih It en- 

livens devotion and [iromotes achI. — 1. It is the 
f mean of rA'clvini; ii)»truction nud ciuiKolation. — 
5. It aflbrd'-' ini oxceilenl example to others, and 
excites them to fear (rod, Ac. 

Puhltc irors/o/} should Im’, 1. Solemn, not light 
und frirtiiur, Psal. Ixxxix. 7. — 2. Simple, n<»t 
)|>o[n]Ni(tj* and cen'Miontal, Isii. Ixii. 2. — 3 t'licer- 
ful, and not willi fnriiidding asjxvl, pKalin c. — 
4. SlMt'r^^ and not l(VfXK-i!i(i<'(il, Isaiah i. 12; 
Mart. xxm. 13. .lohii i\. 21.— fi. Pun*, and.iiot 
supersliturH, |«,i Ivli. 

• We c.iimoj ronchak* tliw article wirhout taking 
notice of live sh'imefvi! tiiul ex(‘ee<lin<»l\ iinpropM-r' 
practice o| conuiic m late to puhli«‘‘ worship. It 
evidently inanifcsls a state ot lukewarnineKH ; it 
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ia <i broach of onler aii^deccncv ; it Is • dlstiirb- 
ance^o Uith ministers and )M>tip1e; it is slighlinit 
the orditmnoi'K which Gtvl has un^xiinted nir our 
gooil ; and an ulVroiit to (lod niinmdfj How 
auc|^ can N' in a devotional fniinr^ themsclvcii^ 
when they often sjioil the diwotions of others, 

I know not. Ih^gne.'is of and 

Placea ; Kinf(hor7i and Loader on Pubtic H or* 
ship: Parn/.\ JfarhauUfs^ Simp\ou*i>, and HiV* 
suiVs Anmrrr fi\ M^ik^cUPn 7n>/niry on the 
Authority^ J^tnprirfij^ and tj/dily of Public 
Ifor.v/r/p; Scxrman im Parly Atf/'UiIont'^. 4 

WUA'J’JI, violciil ami {MTinanent anger. — 
^SrH* A 

WHAT It OF non is his indignntion at 
sin, and iniriirtlinient of it, Rom. i. IH. The olt- 
jis'la of iokI's angiT i»r iv*ralh are llw ungixlly, 
whom he has deelitn'rl be will jiiinish. His wrath 
IS sorneitriieK munili>ii(‘<l in tins life, lual that in 
an awful degree, as wc hcc in the raw* ol the old 
world. SvnIoiii and (unnorrah. the plngties of 
Kgv|)(, the puniMhment and captivitY of tlm* 
Jews, and the nnnv Mriking jiidgmeMts on nil* 
tions aiiil individiiiilH, Put a still more awful 
p.niKhineiit awiiUtH the impiMiitenf in the world 
to come ; tor the wicked, it is said, shall go iiwny 
inljj#e\erlasfing puiiiKhnient, when*, llie worm 
dietli not, mid the fin* is not ipienchtsl. Matt. 
XXV. 4(j; Rommis it. 8, ft ; i. IH. Sec IJkMj, 
Sin, 



• ZAf'TTP. A NS, the disciples of Zjichcus, a 
native of I'.ih Ntine, who, aUuit tlw' year ft.'ift, re- 
tired (on ijioinitaiM near the eiiy of Jeniralem, and 
there |H‘rtormed his devotions in ^rret ; pret*'iid- 
iiig that pnivcT was only agn’eahle tn (iisl when 
It was IS rtbrined s^s-retly, ttnd in silence. 

ZI’Al. u |•aH^HlIl^lte anlour for uny person or 
eauac. There are varioiiH kinds of zi*al ; ns, 
1. An icnoniut real, Rviiii. x. 2, 3. — 2. A js'r- 
neenlmg /xal, Phil, iii. ti. — 3. A HiijaTwtitioiis 
74'a^ 1 Kings xviii.; Cml. i. 11. — 4. An hviio- 
crilic^il xi’iil, 2 Kings x. Hi.— 5. A cxviiterilioiis 
7 a’al, 1 (’or. xi. Hi. — (i. A iMrtial »m1, Hos. vii. 
H. — 7. A feiiifsirarv zeal, 2 Kings xii. and xiii.; 
Gal. iv. I.">, Id. — H. A genuine wal, which is a 
tiiiicen* and warm eonevTn* for the glory of G^kI, 
and the spiritual wcl(arcof iminkind, 'Thw is fpt- 
iierally coin^HuiinUsI of sound knowledge, strong 
fuith, and disinlenaAiNl regard; and W’ili iiianifi'st 
, itsolfhv M'lf^denial, {wt lent endurance*, oiidrxmstant 
excittdn. T*he ifMitives to true 7.eal are, 1. The di- 
vine corntnajiii. Rev. iii. 1ft, — 2. The examiddof 
ijirUt, Acts K. 3^- — 3. TheimtKirUinccoftliciipr- 
vutof ('hrist.— 4. 'I'he odyoiiUge nml pUranunsil 
t 4 i the |s>«ses»or. — 5. The instancca ^nd 
h«mmlh^e commendation of it in the Scripture : 
Mosrtn^hineas, ('aleh, I>avi«i, Paul, Ate. Gal, iv, 
18 ; Rev. Ill 13, Alc.; Tit. U. 14,— fi. The incal- 
cuUbte good elTccU it proilucea on others^ James 
V. aw. ReynoldJi anti Orion on Sacred Zeal 4 
Keann^a Christian Vemprr, ncr. 37 ; I/uffhrs^o 
Ser. on Zeal; AJaaon'a Chriatian Mot. aer. 28. 

ZEALGT, an ancient iiect of the JewiL on 
coied fnuii their jprateiuiod zeal for Qod^a taw, 
•obd the honour of rettgu>n. • 

. pr ZfiXDATB^Tx, a book aoc^cUiod to 
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Zoriviuitrr, muj t’onttiining his pretended nwela- 
lions, which the ancient Magieimis and modern 
Perwes itl)**rve iind reverence in the same mnn- 
nei as the t ‘hriKliaiis do the HcTvIe, making it the 
oiole rnie of their fai’h and mminiTs. 3'he Zend 
C'mtiiUH a rehinnid Hvstem o( Magianisin, teiicli- 
in^Jial there is a Supreme Being, rl<‘rnal, self- 
exlH|bit, and indejN'iident, whoi're'ited Ivothlight 
nmnarkifesK, out of whirh he made all other 
things ; Uiut these are in n sfjiic of eorifhet, wliieh 
will rontiime to the cn«l of the world ; that then 
there shall Is* ft general rasiirns tion and jmlg- 
meni, and that just ret rihiition^ shall U* reTidered 
unto na n iieoirding to their works;' that the an- 
gel of d.irkness, with his followers, shall lie con- 
signed to It plaf*<* of eveilastiinj (Jarkiiess and 
punishmeiit ; .and the angel of light, with his 
dts<*iples, jntrixhieed into u stole of everlasting 
light and happiness ; after which, light and dnrk- 
iwsH shall n<i rnon* interfere with eiieh other. U 
is evidf’iit, from iImsw, and various other senti- 
mcfiis contninni in the Zend, Uint many tmrtaof 
it are taken out of the ( >ld 'IVstameril. Pr. 
Buuingartiui u.ssi*rtK that this work ctiiilniiis doe- 
Irineo, opinions, and facts, ai'fiially Iwnrowed front 
the Jews, ('hrkllians, and .Mahometans; whence, 
and firom other ciwiirnsta rices, he eoncluf/es, that 
both the hUUiry mid writings of this prophei wcjv 
prohaUy invented in the later ages, 

ZniriGLlANS, ft bi'anch of the Refarniers, 
•0 calleil from Zilirigliiia, a noted div me of Switzer- 
land. riis chief dinewnce from Imflwr was eon- 
ocming the rucharii>l. ffe maintained thilC"4be 
bread anji wine were «dy aignijlratumo of thn 
biidj and blood of JeHua (^hiist, wbniWUi Lutliff 
W&eved in conovdM^gfiiji/U*^ 



APPENDIX, 


MliTIiODIST EPISCOPAL C1IUR?,'H IN AMERICA. 


(Tiir PiiMwhors fpi'l pratifioil in In'inj; |»rr- 1 
mittod to uniu'X to thin work the lollowino artirle. 
It w tVofo the JM ‘11 «)!’ the Ifev. l»r. of 

New York; with the ^'xreption of nueh altera- 
tiuiiH as are neeiUHJiry to reiuler it an tteciinite 
i;iirrHliM‘ of tfin pn;jM'iit slate of the Metliodiai 
Cliiirrh.l 

The lirnt Metho<li»t Sm'iety in the United 
Stales of Arrtenea, was formed in llie eity of 
New Yrrk, in the <ejir ITtitl, a few MellnxIiHt 
einiirnintM troin Iri'Lind. Ainoiio these wi^, a 
liKMil preacher, hv llic mime of Philip Kin!»utv. 
He preueiictl the first MetiuHiisi sermon in a pri- 
vate T(W)in, to tliose only who hud neeompanied 
liim to this eovmtrv, 'I'ho miiiu* ot MethtMlist 
and Ills innnner of preaehiii'r, Inmiii; >i noNe'|ty in 
this eoiinlry, soon attrseied iittemion, and niiinv 
mine to hear the hUhii^ot for nieniseUes ; and 
the miinberot hearen •so jiiereiised, that the house 
in whieh they a.vsemhled very s.khi iMvame 1 «h> 
small to eontain all who wished to hear. They 
oa'ordin^'lv priwured a larger plaee. /.Ivnit this 
time eonsaleruhle uttentUMi was exeiiitl hy the 

{ ireiiehni); of I'upl. Wehh, who eame from Al- 
lanv, wiiere tie was stationed, to the help of Mr. 
Emhiiry. This oiMitleiiun hail U*en eon\erted 
to UikI under the prese! ini; of Mr. Wesld|^i 
Dristol, Kiijiihirid, and Uiiii;; moved with Hni- 
pUHsioii low.irils his lellow men, Hlthoui;h a *»l- 
dier, he now emploved his (.tlenl in calling' sinners 
to re)M'iit.iiu'e. T)iroii;^h his and the ialxUirs of 
Atr. f''mhnrv, the ¥»oi'k of thul prosiMTt'd, and 
the ikH'iMy iiH’reasi*d .in niimlter and stability. 
Prom llie place they now vHrupied wiiieh s<m>ii 
lieeaim* too sinall to aeeoiiiinod.ite all who wisheil 
to attend their ineetiiii;s, they removed to u ri^- 
giiii{dotI, in Wllliani-streei, whieh they hired, 
and fituxl lip for »i preoi'hin^ jovan. 

Such was their continual im-rciLsc, that, nfUT 
ooiiteiidirijx with n variety of dillicultit^ for want 
of a convenient place of woi>hip, they suceetHlod 
in erivtiii^ a lueotinji- house in John-strei't, in the 
year l7t»S. 

Alnnit the same time that this six'iety was 
ealablkhing in New York, Mr. ^yniwhriil^*, a 
VH’al pri’acner from liviamt, coniiiM-neeil priWh- 
iiy, ami forimnl a aiuali eJussiu Fri'derick County, 
Alary land 

In t^eloher, 1763, two preachers, 

Kichani Bixirtlinan and Jvisenh Pilinore, 1 km n^ 
aent under the dinvtion of Mr. Weahiy^ land(*d 
in Aiiterim ; in 1771, MiMvars. Praiicu A»- 
bury and Bnard Wright came over. The 
6rBt T^ular,jnnferenm was held in Philaikl- 
vtiia, in 177^ under the aii^vrinten- 

flanoe of Mr. Tbouuui RaTi^ai^ who had been 
■eat by Mr. Wealey to take ilto gcoenl over* 
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eifirlit of the Hocietim in tliU country Thfl^ 
milous missionaries, spre^ulin^ themselves in dif- 
ferent direehons throiiirh the country, cities, and 
villaoes, were instrumental in exlcniliiii; the in 
fluenee of cvan»;elkMl pniiciplm and holineM 
iiinong the |)eofile. 

niirinu the revolntion.irv war, nil the prcochrra 
fn>m l'’.nro|x*, except Mr. Ashnrv, ri'turncd to 
their native land, loit piuir to thi** evnit, the 
llmd » * the clnirch h.ul, U'ider the energetic la 
Isnirs Mr. Ashury imd his collra«jiies, called. 
lofth « Miie widous yonii’j men into the minihtry, 
whosi' lalKHirH were ovviud of (h>d m thi‘ awaken- 
ing and conversion of soiilh, 'I'tiesi- nK-riol titnl, 
under ilie sn|ienntend<Miee of Mr Asliurv, who 
UilHHirid hard and sulfered much during the snri- 
gliinarv conilict, eontmned in tiie held ol f lospel 
iiilNUir ; and, notwithHUindiiiL* liie evils iiis<*pa- 
rahle from war, they witncfiseil the spread of pure 
ndigion in innn> plac#‘s. 

At the conclusion of llic revolution, in theyear 
17H4, Or. I’homas < 'irke e.ojir to America with 
flowers to eoiistitnte the MetluHltst srn ietks in 
this eoiiiitrv inuuin iude|>»Mident chnreh. Ilither- 
*to the soi’ieties had U*en dependent on other 
chimdies for the ordinanci's of iMf tism an<l the 
I.x»rd’s sni>|ier, ns the Methothst jircachers were 
consider! d onlv lay -preachcr-s and according to 
the uniform ad » Ice ut Mr. Wesley, luul declined 
administering the orilinances. 't ins had occa- 
sioned iinicti imeasiness, among Istth )>rrach|ib 
and fKX}ple, in this country. *fhey riieyi||K 
earnestly reipiesied Mr. Weslev to interposl^iui 
authority, and furnish 'hem with the oniinancea 
indejiendeiitiv of other deiiomniations. A tier 
iiiHturelv weighing the sulnecl in his own mind, 
he finally refsilvinl, as the Uniteil Stalls havl be- 
come iiidrfvendent of Ixith the civil and iM’clesiaa 
tical miity of Great Hntiaii, to S4'iid them the 
help tney so much m*t'ded. Aci'oritingly, lietng 
assisted hv other presliylers ol llic chnrch ol 
F.nglaiul, hv prayer and imi^ition of hands, he 
H<‘t apart Tliunf|ia Coke, L.L.D. and a fireshyte^* 
<if said churcti, as a sufK^riiitendent of the Mcilfn 
tlisl socMeties in America; and direct fxl histT to 
ron«*cnitc Mr. Francis Ashury for iKr Kiime 
ortice. In conformity ki tluMie instriirtlons, after 
his arrival in the Uiiitetl States, a conference of 
nreficiiera wa« utt^mMetl in Baicinuirt', December 
17>^1, amounting in all to 61. Having eom- 
uuuiicvt^ hia inatructiona, and the coutetopUfted 
plana for the future governimuit of five aocnH-ien, 
which were generally approved, Mx. Asbui^.te- 
log ftmt elected by the unanimous v<iice m the 
preacher^ was orjatned by Dr. Qof^ fint to tiM> 
office of deacon, Chen ekJer, and then aupertn*' 
tendent or biahoii. Twelve of the preachen wcii^ 
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«^ed ai^d ordained eUIera at the same con- **5. The genejni confeesnea shall nave ibtt 
ferenep.^ powers to make rdles an'd regulatlniHi for'our 

These proceedinp^gave ver|^neral saiurao* church, under the following limitations and 
tion to preacherH and people. * T Im nuinlH'r of strictions, viz. • 

members in society at this lime wiw snd “ 1. The general conference shall not revoMf 

of preach^TJ 63. And, as an evideuoe* of Uie filter, or change our articka of religion, nor eata- 
benedts resulffng from the recent organization of blish any new standards or rules oi doctrine couk 
the church, the work of God grew ami multiplied trsry to our pAkeiit niatirig and estahlished 
more than ever, and many were odilcii tp the stands rdt of diK*rrine. 

church. Mr. Anbury tieing thus romiiiendtxl to They shall not allow of mote tlian one 

the grace *of God and the alfectiiHis of his fwople, presentative for evefy five membersof the annual 
took a more general oversight of the whole chuitdi, cioifcremv, nor allow of a less numbei than one 
travelling from one part of the cxmtinerit to an- for everv kcvch. 

other, preaching the (Gospel of tiu' k^igdotn, Aid ** 3. 'Vliey shall not change or aller any part o^ 
assembling the prc.ichcrs at diflcnMil tiines anti rule of our governnicrit, no as to do sway^pisco- 
^ places, iind iipiM)iMting them to their st'veral sta- fuicy, or df‘stn»y llie plan of our itinerant general 
‘tioiis. • III col iHct] lienee of extending over no sQ|ii^rintfndeney. ^ 

large a lernUiry, for they sixm spr^‘ad over all the “4. I'liey shall not revoke nr change the gene* 
seUlerneiits in the HiiiUHl Statcj*, it Uv^iine in- ral rules <d' the unitinl mvicties. 
convenient for ail the pri^chers tu com ene at one “5. They Hhall nof do away the privileges of - 

tifne and piviee; they were thereftm' iliviiKsI into our iiiiniHU*rs or nn^cherK of trial bv a committee, 
several ahnuiil conlcn'iKN'n, at a Hintahle liiiHMind and of an np}»t‘iil: Neither shall they do u^ay 
di.st.in''(^ from each other, f<ir the NU|icrinten<ling (he privilegeM of our nienilM’rH of trial lM‘forc the 
bishitji to mi'ct with them, direct their couneijs, mn'iclv, or by a coinmitirc, and of an appt'iil. 
and assign ejirli in:in U> his work. Hut them* “(I, 'J'hev sindi not apnroprhitc tiie priMluecof 
se.parute a'^Heinbiiei*, unless tlii'v o// in tin* Innik concern, of of the charter fund, to any 

each other's reguldtiorif*, could orilaiii nothing ^mrfiorii', otiier than fur llic iM'iielit of the truvel- 
that .•(hoiiiil Im' iMUihng U|>oii the wht»le; nml ling, su}>ernuinf‘rarv, KU(S'ntnnuHt4‘d niul worn- 
thereloie, to Huuply this dcliciencv of the gbverri- out omichers, their wives, widows iiiul cliildron. 
ment, u gcuern) coofcreiici*, c^iiujNised ol all the “ ll Vinuli'd ueverthrlesK, that upon the joint ro- 
trav riling eld^•r!^ w.js fouii<l exjM’dieiit ami riei O'!- cotuinendiilioii of all the niiinml eon fere i ices, then 
s«r\‘ Hut troiii the continual increase fif preachers iwnuifunls of two thirds ot the general CiUt fere nC4> 
and extension itf their work, it iH came quite bur- sure v»lnig, ihall sutlicc to alter any of tho above 
dciHofne for Ko ui.inv elders to convene together, nsstrictions.” 

from so gre.it a distance, and at nueb an cxj»en^‘ 'riiis C4uifen'nee was compowd of alnml 12D 
of hit h time and inoi.*'V * hence, Ui exonerate the ineiidM^rH iforii the Mweral iinniuil eonfcAmrcM ; 
ehurcli (rom tins iiiiiicce!4Kar> burden, in the «»f which there were then hut mweii. 
year notice hcini: powunHlv given to llw (Hof a View of the niiinber of Annual C<tn* 

.tniurd conleroiK’es of the iiiU’iitiou, the geiiend fereiicea now iM'loriging t4) thin ('htireii, with tlm 
r^onfererice rcsoNed on a d< legat«‘d general epii' nuuibi r of its 'rnivelling Hreiirhers, and of its 
fenmee, whom’ powers and privileges were de- MviuImts, White, (’oluuriMl, nin! Indian, mvi ths 
lined and n-sincti d ui the following word** : 'r.ibul ir View to Ik; found ut the nid oi this ar- 

“ 1. The general ronh rein‘e shali la cofiijMM¥’d Side ) 
of '»nc memlKT htr ever\ •wveM incinls rs *»l each the Missionary Society of the Metho- 

aiinual *Mi)fereMc«', to he u)ip<iintMj either by dint I'-piKc^ipal (Church was formed; and it r«s> 
flemonly or choice, ,it tin* ilw n tioii of such an- j eiMAe<l the r^iirirtion of the general eAiiiferenec in 
mi ll couference : \et mi that sij.Ii n oreseutalives |h-JiI, urrording to the following rondiintion : 
shall hive travclll^l at li a**! four full rnletidar ■ “I llns ussis’iation shall l>^ denominated 
years from the time llial lliey were received j ‘ 7'Ac .Vii.wmary .SbciWyq/’ /Ac /^th^ 

on trial by an aiiroial coiiferi'nce, and arif in j Cf>;s(i/ f Viwrc^ the objts’t of which is, toetiabla 
full cimnexiofi at tlie time of holding the con- j the (S'vernI annuul ouilcrcTices more eiWtually 
ferencc. | toexb'nd t heir tnissiorinry la I kiu rath rougliouith^ 

**’i. riie general ranfererirc shairmeei on the | UriitetJ SUiles, and elw'where. 
tirst day of M.iy, in the vear of our Lord bSl'J, in j “2. The huainras of this aoru*ty shall Iw am-' 
the. city of \'ew Vurk, ami ibciireforwjrd on the ' duel’ll by a prcfcidenl^ ibirteen vire-jir^’sidenta, 
fJVst day of May, oiu'c in four vears is'r|K*tiialIy, ; clerk, reeording and r^irresj^MjiKling ■ecrefary, 
in such place or plain's as shall lie ux«k 1 on b) J In'asnrer, and tliirty-two managers, all of whom 
the genrr.il couference from time to time J hut the : shall Ir tiirmlN’rs of the Methodist F.piMV,>pal 
general sij|ienutendenlii, with or by tiic aoviceof Lhurch. '^rhe prcsitknt, first two vice-presidcntJi, 

^ all the annual roiifi nmci’s, or it* thi're be no clerk, Be«'relaries, treasurer, and the ihiity-two 
g^eral su|s’rintenderit, all the annual confer- iiianagers, shall lie elected by the society iinriu- 
cnc^ respectiveJy, ahall hsve power to coll a ally, and each annual cxinfcrenw ^mfi have tha 
general e.onfercn^T if they judge it nocesiiary at privilege of ap|iuintjng one vlce-prcsKliiiit from 
any lime. its ow'ii InKfy. 

“3. Atalltimes when the general conferwice is “3. Thirteen memlieni nt all meetings of tha 
. met, it shall take two thirds of the reorciientatives tiosrJ of fnana^ers, ami twenty-five at all xnai^ 
of all the annual Amlerences to mate a quoyunr ings of the ooriety, shall l« a quorum. 

. fi>r Iransnciinff ImSineaa. “4 The boaru shall have authority fajtjpuike by- 

“4 Gne of the general sttperintaTideiiU shafi laws for regulating ila own prvce«ilings, fill tip 
presifh; iii the general oonfciv*nce; Init irii^aseno vacancies that may occur during the ^fear, and 
general sitperintendcrii Ikj present, the general sliall piir*seat ^ ^ transactions and 

eanfercDcc shall choose a preaideni proteotporc. funds to the sdSSy at its annual meeting; and 
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alHo lay before the general canferenre, a report 
of irarmrtinriK, for the fohr prt'C<Hling year^ 
aiCJ the HfHtit of tta fiiiidti. 

“ 5. ( frdnMied rniinsUTH of the MethpfliHt Epis- 
Chureh, whether travelling or Icwnl, Iwing 
m4!ml)errt of the Mocietv, Mhall lx* ea: oy/Ecio tnein-* 
l)6ni of lh(» Inmni of man^ere, apcf be entitled to 
vote in all nuK'tirigaof the luiard. 

“ r». I'lie hoani ofiiiiinairer« shall have authoritv. 
whenever they may deem it rs(a‘dient and n‘qui* 
eite, to prorure Hibles ami 'ft at amenta for diatri- 
hutp)ii, oiifHiieh teriiw iirt they may judge moni 
aflvisiihle, provirh'd ^Jiev eliall nt»t at any time 
^()ply to this olf)4Vt more than <»ne third of the 
ftiiUMinf'of |he ImidM reeeivial lor the eiirreiit yemr. 

*‘7. Knell MuhrU'rilx'r paying two doliura aitiiu* 
ally, hIi ill he % iiiemher; and the pavmeiit of 
twenty diillar^ at one tune, shall eoiistitnle a 
iniaiilier for life. 

• “H. AiiKili.iry stwieties, ‘eiiihr.ieing the same 
ohjiH'trt with tins, shall, if they nspiest it, U* kii|»- 

a with Bihles and 'IVatameiitH ut cost : pro- 
the same shall not aiiauiiit to more than 
one third of the iniMieys reeeiv4*d fromaneh Auxi- 
liary Hoeietii'M, aniilhat utter supplMiigriieir own 
distriets with Uihles and Testanients, thev shall 


iiicreaidng. Several uiiBBionaries are ^almi em* 
plov'i^d iri destitute ptjrls of the ccn^itipr under 
the patronage ut |he Society. ^ 

DOCTRINES. 

At the time of the organization of tlie chufcb, 
the lollowing iirtides of ndigion weVe adopted as 
the dm’lrines of the ehureli : — * 

“I. (if Faith in the Ifohj Trinihj^ There 
is hut one living and true OckI, everlasting, with- 
out iKMly or parts, of infinite janver, wi'slom and, 
g(SMlnoss; the maker and {iresi'rver of all things, 
visible and iniUihle. — And in niiitv ot this Gotl* 
lie.lM, the re ^f,re three ja^rsons, of one suhstanre, 
|M)W<T, (in<i eleniitv ; tlie Father, the Son, and 
the I lolv t ihiHt. ^ 

*‘:2. (if the Word, of frw/, irAo iraff'madt 

rt^nj .Man. — 'I'lie Son, who h the Word of the 
I 'alher, the very and et(*rnal (hsl, of cnie sub- 
Htanee vvitii the Kalher, took man’s nalim^ in the 
womh of the hii^tnal virgin; so tiiat two whole 
and jM'rtirt natures, that is to sav, the < oKlh^d 
and iiianluMxl, were joimal t(»gether in one |)tfT- 
s<in, nev«‘r t(» he di\ hit'll, whereof is one I 'hrist, 
very t mhI ami verv man, who triilv suM'eri'ti, was 
t'rueifii^l, ' id and hiirietl, to reeoneile tit‘« Fathei 


agrei' to plaee their mirplus iumU at the di'*poH.il 
of this soeiel V. 

^*!1. The ariiinal meeting of the stu'iety shall In* 
hc'ld on tJa* tliinl Mtimlav in Apri'^^ 

“ 10. ria* president, vice-presidt nts, elerk, se- 
crntiiries, and tnMsiirer ftir tlu* turn* Is'iug, shall 
br cx (ilfifio memiMTs of the iKuinl of^itianagers. 

'^11. At all meetings of the KM’iety, and of tliv 
Imard, iho president, or in his ah^'iice the vie**- 
preshleiit first on the list then pres('nt,*niui in the 
uhseiu’e ttf all the viee- presidents, siH'h iiieiiilM'r 
as ‘Mimll he appointed hy the meeting (of flud 
pUTptise, shall preside. 

“ I'J}. The munites of each meeting shall lie 
nigiied hv the eh.urmaii. 

“ 1?1. 'rile treasurer of this HiH'ietv, iimh'r the 
direelion ol the board ol managers, shall givi' iii- 
forination to the su]M'rinten<l<'nts Hiniiiullf, or 
ofh'iier if the luuiiagers prlge it evja'dieiit, of the 
iitaU^ of the funds and of the aimmiit for whii'li 
dnitls may In* ni ide then*oii. for the niissionarv 
puriMtses eoiilenipliited' hy this constitution ; 
agreeahiv to which mlbriiiation, the nujH'riiiteiul- 
enta shall have authoritv loilraw on the tn'usiirer 
for the same, und to [my over the amount tt» the 
inisaionary or niiMioiiiiries H|i|Haiited hv'thern, 
either wholly at once, or hy instaliiunits, at the 
discrt'tion of the sut>erinteiiderils ; provided the 
ilnills of all the HU|a>riiiteiidcntstogether shall not 
amount tf> uioir than the sum thus authorisiy] to 
bo drawn li>r, and that the appmpnatioii Rir the 
ouptioft of any iiusaionarv or iniHsioiiaruv shall 
alwaVA he regulated hv the ruhvi which liow are 
or hereafter mav iw estaUisheil for tlie »up|iortof 
other itinerant iniiiUters and (iri^herv of the 
Methoiltst K|iiai' 0 |)«il ('7hureh ; and pnwided also, 
that the H]iprepHatioiiH*and laymenta whk'h iiia^’ 
lie made hv the 8U))ermlendkml8 under this arti- 
cle, shall be noiniiiuiiicateil as soon as pnu:tic(|ble 
ihcreafler to the Ivoard of managimi for tnserlion 
fai their annual region. 

^ 14. This constitution shall not be altereil hut 
by the general conference, on the recoiuioonda- 
(ion of tne huiM of managers.'* 

A number im auxiliary 'andjmnch aorietlbs 

baixu uaeu mnd tkair BummiicoitftMitfy 


,to iu», lint' he a s.ii'nlirr, not only for original 
gmit, hut •i ''0 for iH'tui/l >ms of mm. 

“ ;i. ( if the HI n rtiop uj ( h rust — Christ did 

trulv riM' gain from the drai), iiiul look ag.iin his 
I IhmIv, with ail Ihmgs :ip|HTtainmg to tht' perfre- 
1 tii»n ol m.in’.s naUin', wncriwvilh hi’ as<*md(’d into 
I luMvm, and ilu'ie sittrih until he return to judge 
'•all men at the List diiv . 

‘*•1. (if the JJoti/ (iho-s'f . — The TIolv fvhost, 
priMveding Irom the L'nlher .nui the Non, is of one 
siilwl.mi'o, majesty, and glorv with the I'ather 
und the irion, lerv and elern d (iikI. 

7Vn' a nr i/ of (hv Holij Sfrtptures ftrr 
S<i! potion . — j’he Holy Scnplures rmitaiji all 
tilings nece^sarv to Kilvajion- so that wh.itsoevcr 
is not read therein, iif>r may U* provni iheiehy, 
is not to lie required of any man, that i! siMuifd 
Is* Isdievrd n.s un iirliele of faith, or la* thought 
reijuiHite or mre4s:irv to salvution. hi the niiiiic 
of the Holy Si-ripluH', we <lo umlerstund those 
canoniciil Usiks of the Old and New 'restanient, 
of whose authority was never any doubt in the 
church. 

“ 7’Ar names of the. enriouieal Iki*iks. Oene- 
sis, E.xo«hi.n, Leviticus, NumlnTH, (teuteronomy, 
.losliUii, .Iiidoos, Until, tile b’irKl Bixik ol Samuel, ' 
the Sei'oiid ihiok of Sanniol, the First Ihsik of 
Kings the tSiYoml H«Hik of Kings *he First 
Book of Clmmidi^s, the Second Bot*k of (,'hro- 
nicles the BiKvk of Ezra, the B<n4i of Nehruiiah^ 
thH KiHvk of EsthiT, the Hoxikof Joli, tlie I'salms 
the Froverlvs, Eceli'niastes or the rreticher,t’an- 
lictt or Songs of Solomon, F«>ur Prophtts 
gre.*iter, TweKe Pnipheta the less; all tlw^ lioi ^0 
of tlie New Testaimml, fis they are eommon^tf' 
rereiveil, we do rtH'eive and aixount canonirid/ 

*• 6. t)f the Otd lYstameni. Oul Testa- 
ment is not iMiitrary to the New ; fur lioth in the 
Ok! and New Teatanieiit, everla.«Ufig life ia4iftered 
to mankind by Christ, who is t^ only ^Mediator 
lietween God and man, beinff bilb God and man. 
Wla'refore*, they are not to w heard, who feign 
that Um old Fathera did look only for transitory 
MrumMea. Ablanigh the law given from God by 
mooes as loochiug ceremonies and rilca. do(h not 
biDii Chiiitiaiii^ ndr oiioht the civil pneeptaibacn’' 
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of of n^«fwttv be n^iveil in any common wealth r prater in the 8bun*h, or to niiniater the Mcm- 
yet, n#\^thatiini)in|;, uo ChristLin whnte<H>ver i* incuts, in n Unyne not unUentootl by the piopte 
iFBe Rom the nlic^iencc of^lie cominanUmeiitK, O/Z/ic iSi!rirriitmrii/<9,->*Sn|}^uiefit8 oniidii* 

whkh am roUetf moral. • ^ e<Jot't 'hrisi, an' not only hailires or tokonaof Mliik 

“7.- (Mjfin/ii or Birth S<n.~(>iginal ftn lian men’s pmlVs>,ion :’but rather Ifiey are coitaiii 
atandeth not in the following of Adiuii; (as the ai^nsof i;rac«', uiul tJtura ^ood will * toward UiL 
Pelagians llo vainly talk) hut it ia the exuruption by the wliichailic <loii wtirk inviaihly in na, and 
of the nature of every man, that naturally ia eii- doth latt only quicken, but also atrirngtheii ami 
gendert'd uf-lhe ollspring «)f Adaiiit whern'oy man confirm <iur faitn in him. 

18 very far from oni;ir)ul rightiMuaticM, and **Th» rc are twoHacniinrntfi ordained uf (^iriat 
of hi8 Own nature inclined to cmI, und that wn- our l.onl in the TIosjh*! j that ia to^y, lhit>tiam 
timiaU>. ^ and the SupiM'r ofihe Lonl. ' • 

^ “ R. f )/Free- TfV//.— The riuulition i>f man afti'r “ 'I'luna' five eA»innionly called aarramenta ; 
the fall of Ail.itn is siadi, that he uiiin«>l luRi an4l ih to miv, (‘onflrinutioo, |MMuiiu'*e, oriU‘rs,«nntrimi>- 
pre|kare hiinself, by liLs own natural strength and iiy, and extreme uiu Uoii, an* not To U* eounU'd 
works, to faith, and (Miling U|Min (io<l ; wherefore for aa Mierainents of the fiiMpel, laaiig such aa 
we lia\e no |«nvcr to do gotal works, pleasant and have partly j^rown out of the corrupt following'' 
acceptable to ( bvl, without the jinice ot Chsl hy ot the a|K)slles: and {xirtly are hIuU'm iif life af- 
t^hrist |>reviMitiug ns, lh.it \vc may have a ijtHxl will lowed in the Scnplvtreii, hut yet have not the Uku 
and Winkin'' with us, wlu'ii we have that ^«KnI will, nature of nnplkNin and the Lord’s Siipts-r, kni- 
“J). Of the JujtittirtUiim of' Man . — W^e are eauae they have not any viai hie Mign, or cer4||iiony 
aec.4iunted n>^hUNms iVfore CmkI only for the merit ordametl of (hmI. 

of OUT Lord and Saviour Jesus ( -hrist hv fmth, “ The MacranamtH werenot ordained of Christ 
aial not for our own works or deserviiij^; where- i tiv l»e ira/eil uinvii, <»r to liecarrii'tl aUait ; hut that 
ton*, that vve are jiistiiied hy faith only, is a iiajet W'e Htioiild iliiiv lO'C tliem. And in aiieii only aa 


wholesome liis'iniie anti very full oi eointort. worthih ns'eivr the same, they have ii whole- 

“lb. (hf (ioad HbrA.f — Alihoiieh giasi vvorki* HtaiN* t'ircel or o|H‘ratkin : hut iJiev llial receive 
which are the Innts ot' f nth, and lollow alter nis- them uiiworthilv, purchase tti ihemst'lves iKm- 
tilTealion, cannot put away^iuir sms, and endure, dtaiiiialioti, as St. I ^ul saitli, 1 < 'or. \i. 'ib. 


the seventy oftbsl's iudiiiiMmtH: yei are they “17. Of tiuptutu. — Ihtplism is not ordy ii Mign 
pleiisiii^ and accept ible to m t birist, and | of protcKsiop, und mark of ditlerence, vxhereTiy 
Kprinjj; <mi( oI a true and Jivelv taitli, insomuch T 'hrisliaiiM are dtslm^uisluvl from otliorN that arc 


that hv them u lively faitti may lit* us evidently 
known, us n tree is discerned by its truils. 

“ 11. O/ Wurk^of t^upercrof^nthu . — Voluntary 
works, Is'Hides, (tvef and alsive ( bsl s eommaiiif- 
inents, vvliieli are called works of sU|S'rerogalioii, 
e.iimot be tanj'iil Witlmul iirro<r:liiey .illd impiety. 
I'or bv lio'in.meii <lo declare, ihut lliev dt» rn»l 
oulv reiwler nnloiJod as much as they are iHipnd 
Li do, but that they do more f»ir hn sake than t*f 
Lutinden duty IS nsjuireJ; whereas jfdirist siith 
plain! V', Wlit*»i ve have done all that is command- 
ed you, SHV, We are unprofit ible et^Tv.mU. 

“ IxJ. Of Stn after Jiu/ttfiraiiim.’-^y*)\ ev«*Ty 
oin willin;'K' cornniUled ailer jiistilu'atiun, is the 
sin against the Holy Ghost, ant! unjKirdonahle. 
Wiierefire the mninl of re|)eritjinre w not to Ih- 
dcninl to such as fall into am hIUt just ifi<*at ion • 
allcr we have receivctl the Holy (vnost, we may 
dejiart from grace ^iven, and fall into sin, and by 
tht' grace of < iisl, fiM4* again ami amend our lives. 
And therefiire, tli^’j arc to U* lumdcinTietl, w'ho } 
say they lian no more aiti as long a.s they live 
here ; or ileny the plare of forgiveness to such ss 
tnily rejwnt. 

“13, (Pf the Church , — 'Lhe visible church of 
Christ fs a congregation of faithful men, in whu;h 
tlic pure word of God is im'taclKsl, and ttie sacra- 
kincnts duly adniiiibtcrcd arcordtng to Christ’s 
onJiriaiice, in all th<wc tilings that of necessity are 
w.j^sitc Uj the same. 

** 14. Of Purgeiory . — The Romish doctrine 
conoerning purgatory, pardon, worshipping, and 
adoratHui, as widl of images as of relics, ami also 
invocation of saints, is a fond thing, vainly in- 
vented, and gnmirtlwl ujsm no warrant of l:Mp- 
ture, bill repugnant to the woitl of God. 

** 15* €>/ spooking in the con^re^afioii in owh 
a tongmt os -he people undergtand,-^H ta a thing 
plain^ repugnant to the woni of God, and the 
ctMtoto *of Out pffittiitive church, to have pabtk 
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not bapliM^I : but it in hIho h Higti of n-geiuTMtion, 
or the new birth. 'I’ho huptiKin of young children 
ia to Ih* n‘t^incd in tfic church. 

“IK Ojf th( /,4>rc/’/.i 'riic Sup|S*r of 

the l^inl IN not only u nigii that f MirtHUuns uaght * 
to fiMve among Ihemsi'lveH one lu another, but 
rather is a Hucrameiit of oiir mleinplion by 
I < 'hnst’s death ; insomueh, that to Hiieh im rightly, 

I Worthily, and with luilh reci'ive the same, the 
I hr<'nd wlikdi we hrrnk is a purtiikine of the InkIv 
of t'iinnt; and hkewjs«; the cup of hlicsMiig is a 
purtidviiig of the blood of t'hrisl. 

“ 'rrariNubHtaiitiation, or the change of the Huh 
I rttiiiice of luetid and wine in the ^upiHT of our 
I l^ird, cannot U* proved by lioly writ, bnl is re 
I pugniiiii i4> the plain words of Scripture, ove 
thrrvweth the nature of a sacrament, ami hath 
givi^n (H'CHNiori to miiny hU(M>rHtitionH. 

“ 'I'lie Isnly of < 'liriNt is given, taken, and «*uUhi 
in the sup|M'r, only ufU-r a heavenly and scrip- 
tiirnl manner. A'ml the nit'ans wherehv tfii* 
Usly of 4 'hrist ia red-ivisi and eaten in the sup 
jHT, IS taith. 

“ The sacrament of the Lord’s Hup|N*r, was imt 
hy tdiriM’s ordinance ri'servcil, carried aliout, 
liAi'd up, or worship|ied 

“Ifh Of both Kiiidfi . — The cup of the Lord is 
not to be dented to the lay-fM'imte : fo' Isilh the 
|HirU of tfS* Ltml’a Supfier by Christ’s orihrMiuvN 
and coinniaiirlnwmt, ouglit to Is* iulministered to 
all Christians alike. 

*‘211. Of the one Oblation qf Chrfut^ finished 
upon the The offering of Christ once 

II Hife, is that js'rfivt rcdeujjitiim, oropftint^m, and 
salisfadioii for all the sins of the wtipk witrld, 
litiih original and actual : and there ia ri^ other 
satiMfsciion for abi but that akme. WlajrefiwB 
the aacriAco of rtsisis's, in the whirb rt is com* 
iDonly oaiil, Uiai- Ure nrieat dotli oiTcr Christ for 
the qwek and ^ dead, to have reniisaion of uttA 

»o 
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M a blaaphcmoiu fable, Hnd dangerous 


“la. Of the Marriage of Minhten . — The 
liniMe'rs of Christ are not commanded by Qod*s 


deoMi 


law either to vow the estate of a single life, or to 
abs^ihi from marriage ; therefore it is lawful for 
them, ns for all other ChrwtL^j^ to ffiarry at their 
own disrretion, as they simll judge the same to 
Bcrvediest to godliness. 

“22. Of the. Rites and Ceremonies of Churches. 
—It M«not nsce^ary that rites and ceremonies 
«lhnul<l in all places Iks the same, or exnrlly alike; 
foosthey Imvo been always dillererit, and may 
be chaiif^d jjpcording to the diversity of ciuln- 
tj’ies, times, and nicn's manners, fio that n4ithing 
be or^laiiied agaigst God’s W(»rd. — Wh<»S(R‘ver, 
through his private judgment, willinglv nn«l piir- 
|)QMdy doth ofs'niy break the rites ‘and cereiuo- 
hrcs of the cnurch U) whieh»he la-longs, which 
are not rejiugriant to tlie wor«l of (i<»d, and an- 
nrdainsrd and anprovitl by cominori authority, 
ought to be n-buked o|MMily. that otlu-rs iiisiy fear 
to do the like, as one (hat oireiidcth ngaitisf thc 
cnmiiioit order of (ho church, aral wuujidclh the 
con-'cieijccH of weak brethren. 

“ Kvi-ry partieiilar ehun-h may ordain, change, 
or rites and ceronionies, that ail things 

ina;^M.* ^lone to c-dilicatum. 

“2'd. iff the Uutcr-i t>f Vnitrd SUttir^ of 
>li#icnVu. — I’ln- prt-sulenl, the coiign ss, the gene^ 
nil a^sc^nhIies, the governors, and the eonneils ot 
state, a^ the delegates of the prupli-^ an- the ndi-rs 
of the Uniteil States »)f Anierien, atfimfing to 
tlie division of power nanie to tlw-m l>\ tlu- e<ni- 
stitntion of the llnitiNl Stai«-s, anil In Uie eoiisti- 
.tution-s of llieir resjHVii\e Miales. Atid ih«' said 
Stiilhs an u n<iver<igii and mde|ien<leiil nifi^m, 
niui ought not to U- subject to an\ foreign juris- 
dielion.* 

“21. Of (Viridian Men's Ooixls . — 'Vhe riches 
and goiid.s of Ghnsti-uis are not cornnion as 
touehing the ri<»lil, title, and nos-.e-.Mon of the 
same, as some do falsi-ly .NotvMilistaia^iig, 

every man ought, of sueli things as he |>OMseHs- 
eth, lilx-nilly to gi%e uUns to tin- (Kuir, aceoiding 
to his ability. 

“2.V ({fa (iDistian Mao's Oath — As we 
conK-ss that vain and rash swc.iring'm foi hidden 
dinstiuii men Iw our Lonl Jc-.m (’hiisi and 
Jaini-H his ajMistlc; sovvi- judge that diet 'hnstiaii 
religion doth not prolnhit hut (hut a man may 
swear wlu-ii the iiiagislrate re«|inreih, in a cau*.e 
of lailii and charity, w* it la- ihme aceonling to 
the prophi-t's U-uching, in justice, judgmeiit, and 
truth.” 

GOVERN.MICN T. 

The genera/ rules (or the gtoernment of the 
■ocietieii, are the -vime as Ihnse in England, 
IcrtiH-tl, “ VVic nature, ile^igri, u-iri ^-acr-i^ rttlrs 

our CptUed MhiV/io.” (^See Metli«iis|-<, g«v 
vormneiit and diiM'iuliiic of, ante,) As to (he 

S overninenb the title suiruiently aai'enains its 
istinctue cUariuner, it U-ing, in Ihct aiul iianit% 


* Am far a* it respi'rla civil nHaini, Wf bAieve it ilw 
luty iifl hriMtiaas. |uii)eM|Vnnll> nil riiriMiiao minia- 
lera. to lieMuhjeci atijpreiiie nutiionit 
nry wherv tlmy may rrsnlv. aiKl lo use all laudafile 
nt-aii« to uitioin obemsorv to (lie psirsrs tkut Hs . auii 
ihi'rt'iVtre it is expeei«tt;SMn(i all isir pn-aciH-rM and peo- 
p(«, wIh> may Im undar the Brilish or any oitmr fovern- 
ouMii, will beiuivc Mi|j|psalioa aa ftawableand oMcdy 
S(il||acla« 

4:id 


EpUcapal, - Three orders of ministers reeoff* 
-ffized, and the duties peculiar to each arcilckum 
defined. I ’ 

But to give a correct view of the ministry of 
ih« Methodist Episcc^l Church, it is necesaalT 
to show the manner in which it is foniMHl. A 
man thinking himself moved hy the Hhly Ghost 
to primch the Gbsipel, first makes known his 
views and exercises to the preacher having charge 
of the circuit or station, who, if he judge the ap- 
plicant a fit person, grants him license toeihort 
Alter improving his talent as an ex hotter, a suf- 
ficient Jengih of time for his bretliren to jutlge of 
his rompctency4o so important a work, he makes 
application to die quarterly nin^tirig conference, 
which is com|)osed of all the pixudiera, travelling 
and local, stewards, leaders and cxhortcrH ot Ihe 
circuit, and if considertnl fit for the work, he is 
reeoinniendcd by this body to the lycal preacbent’ 
conference, where he is ‘examined on his la-liel 
in the doctrines and diiM'ipIine of the church ; and 
they, if they think proiier, grant him liceiise as a 
Inca! prcachi'T ; and if such ficeiiliule desire" Uf 
enter the travelling ministry, he must Ik- n-eom- 
mended Ukiii annual eoiifereiice, either hv a -juar^ 
(erly mec»' g or a hxvil presieher's eorilereijce. 
When pr ; nted to an annuai corilen-nce, his 
rm-ptioii "I trial de|»rnds on a majority ol xotes. 
After tnuelling as n preacher on proh.ition tw-o 
years, if no ohji^ctioii Ik* made ngiiinst him, he is 
admitted ns n nienilK-f of conference, and ord.uned 
a <lejicon. 'rhe apfirmed exercise of tlu* deacon’s 
otlW for two yt*arH, entitles him to the oilice of 
an elder. 

'I'he following quotations from the MetlKKlist 
nisinphne, will hlmvv the duties iwuliar to each 
onler of mmi-tters in their church . — 

“ Of the Election and Consecration of Ilishops 
and of thcAr duly, 

“ Quest. I. How IS a hisho}>lo Ik- coi inti tilted? 

“ A/ivir. Hy the election of the gejieriil confer- 
<-iire, mid the layiriiv on of the hmels of thrM 
hinhojw, or lit least of one bishop mid two elders. 

” Quest. If by death, expulsion, or other 
wi-M*, il«^- be no bishop reinuming in our ehurch, 
what shall we do? 

“/Hwir. 'Vhe general eonferrnce shall elect a 
bishop; and the elders, or any tim-c- iif them, 
who«huli Ik* np|X)inled by the general eonferenco 
for that purfiose, shnJi ordain liim accoriiiiig to 
our form Of ordination. 

“ Quest. ,'J. What are the duties of a bishop? 

“An*ir. 1. To preside irt our eoiifer»-nc«^. 

“'2. To fix the ap}Miintmeiits of' the pr(*achcra 
for the several circuits, provKli-d he shaU not ol- 
b>w imy pn-acher id remain in the same station 
more than ivvo yrara 8U(XN*ssi«ely ; exo-jit the 
firecMhiig el.'ferp, the editor and general Ixxik 
stewanl, the assistanl eilitor ttrid general liook 
steivani, tlu*. editor of the Chnstian Ad\fK*ato j 
Journal, the sufiemumeniry, Mupt*rannuttti-«i and 
worn-out proachers, niiwionarieii among the ,'li- 
flitins, tliose preachers that may be ajqHunted to 
Uliuur for Ine a|)ecial benefit of seamcMi, aim 
the priKicher or preachers lliat may Ik* stationed 
in the city of New Otleana, and the prcaulenta, 
principal^ or teaphers of aeniiuanes of h-arning ' 
which are or may be under our superiiiteodeiice. 

“3. in tlie intervals of the conferences to 
change, receive, anti suspend preachers, as fijeoss- 
sitT qiay require^ and as the diaci^dini; directs. 

1*4 tfo tiavei ihnwtgb Uie oounexiun at Urge, 
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Jj To merwN* tb«* spirilual nrul t<Hn|K>ral buai- 
t^#of <Kif oburrh. ^ • 

“6. Tn bishop rMi^n^ ami ilracon**.** 

** €f the Etrrtiun and wrdinatioH. of truvelling 
Elders^ and of their duty, 

” Quest. 1. 1 low is »n citler coiisritiilfNl.* 

** -iAs^r. Hy the ehvtion of a inujority of the 
yeaily C(>«fer«*n<’e, ami by the hyiii'y; on «>f the 
hands of a bidhojs and fliUiH* of theeldent that are 
presc'Ht. 

*“ flur.d. *2. What ia the tluty of a fTavHlins 
tilder ? 

“yl/UTr. I. To administer biiptiMMi and the 
LonJ’s su|MMT, mill to {M'rform tluMidit^of tiialri' 
nionv, and all |>irts of divine worHliiji. 

“ ‘2. 'J'',)do (dll he duti(*Horn tr.i veiling preaeher. 

• No eldiT tint ee.is<‘5 l«» trivel, vMihoul the 
mti'^'Mt of the yearJv eonlerenee, certified under 
the bund of the president of llie coidereni'e, eit- 
ornt in etise of Kiekiu'as, debihtv, or other una 
void.ilde eirMnn--l(iM!'i\ sliull, on miiv aeeouiit. 
exer'tv* the jH-eulMir fiiiirtuiurt of his oflivV, or 
even he 11 Ho wed lo preaeh ninonif us; iii*vi rllie- 
less the find detenniiviluin 111 nil sueii r.ines 
with tile v< irlv (‘oiilertuiee. 

“ Of thr El'itum mul ( Prdinnfion of' fravrttitiirl 
tf. 'iit'ant^ and nf tht tr ditty • | 

flnr.yt. 1. How IS a Iravelhn;;; de.ieoii luui • 
atiinti d * 

“ d/fsie Hv (lie election of the mnjonfv of the 
yearly ’'onlerence, iiiui tiie on of the haiidt* 

i>f II hishoji. • 

“ Qlird. 2. What IS the duty of a trarr/ting' 
deal jn / 

“ Arinir I, To hiiptixe, and jwrforni the ollici 
nf nntrinioriv, in tlie idiswihre of llie eldi r 

“2 I'm .issiHt the eldi'r in adiiiiiiisn'riiie the 
Lord s^juiMMer. 

!| l’*»dosill (he duties of ii travrllino iirenehcr. 

** Qiif'd It. What »fijill Ih’ the (line yf jiroh.i- 
lion ot d tr iveliiii!^ iKviron for the offire of an 
eJder 

“ Ansir f\\ery tpavellirijj deiiroii sliall exercise 
that ollV'e t.rr iwiryeiim, ladbri' he U* «‘[|oil»le lo 
the odice of elder; except m tlie caw of iiii<^aoiis 
when the annu-il ronfen>neo shall have atithoni^ 
to elect lor the elder's ortiee aiKiiier, if they jndje 
it eX|M‘*lleiU, 

” No de-icon who cciuaM* to travel v illioul the 
con«MMit <il'(he (inrinal eoiifi'r»*nee, crrtiliiMl uiiili e 
the h iiid of the president of the coiifereiici*, ex- 
ceiit in iMse of mcknesK. liebility, or other ui.'ivoid- 
ahle circnnislamies, sfittil on iiciy acoouiil e»i’n»i*f 
the |M»«'nliar fniiclioim of Ins oflirs*, or e\cji la* I 
allowed lo preach anioiio u*' : rieverUiele* s, lln*^ 
(hial determination in all aiich Cdisoa is with the 
annual r-.iifcrencr.” 

'In addition lo live ab«»vo,the Methmlint rhiireh 
rwo<;m//'s an olfic<*r denminnateii ii pretriHing 
el^lrr, who is Hj»|H)iiil<*t1 that «»rtiex* by a bi<>hoj>. 

•* t if the pteAdtug Eldtrr, avd of (heir duty 
“ Qitruf. I. By wIkhp are vbe pnmhhiig Arldors 
to be cln»seii ( 

“ By the bishopa. 

“ 2. What are the duties of a preHidini; 

cJiler. 

“ L To Iravdi Ihrouirh liia aoiiointed 

diatrict 

, “*2. In the alMH-nce of the biahois to lake- 
char^ nf all the elders, ami Jeac^ns, travelt:n][r 
and Uaat prearhera^ and eiboitera in h» diatrit^. 
*‘*3. Tochangei receive, and auapend preaclwin 
4S^ 


111 his diatrM^ during the intervah o{ tKa 
eiic«|«, ai^l in the ahoeiine of tbo biahm a« tbg 
di.*H'iL>iiiie directa. 

In the aWnre of a ffiabop, tn mpaide tn 
the c»Mifepenee ; but in case then' are two or inoiti 
pi^'siilirig eidem beloniofiiig to one ronferenip^ tlia 
bisho)i ordiialmfi%iiiav Iw letter or othei^wiae ajp* 
|)oint the jir^ddeiit : but if no nppiiiiUmeiit m 
I ni'ide, or ir the presiding etiU*r ap|>ainted do not 
I (itiend, ihi' conference Mmtl in eillier^Of thriM 
I ea*a-rt ideet the pn'sident bv ballot, U'ithout a div 
j bate, from aiiioiig the pTe«!iding*eltlerao 

“fi. To lie pn'iMMit, n« far iis praclicrihl^ at all 
the i|n:irterly ineotingH; and to .■,*1 togjfller at 
each i|u:irterlv meeting, a ({iniiiarlv meeting eon* 
ferenee, eonsiMting ol ail the tni\elling mid local* 
pri-acherK, exhorlers, ah-wiittls, mid Inidcrs of tho 
eirenil, und none elM<\ to hear comphiiMH, iindlp 
rec<‘i\e am! try up|M*iilH 'I’lie (^uarlerly meeting 
conference shall iipiaiint n wi'cretarv lo bike down 
the pioceeilingH thereof, in a Ismk kepi hy onaof 
(he Mewnnls of ihe circuit for Ihiif ptir|lhHi*. 

'M>. To overtM'e the H|iiri(n!il and (eni|ionil liU* 
«ii‘i*Hs of the church in Ijm diNirief. 

“ 7. 'I’o lake cart' that evers piiTt of oiir di»- 
ci'tliiie la* enlorced in bia district. 

To attend the hiMho|ia when present in hia 
distnef ; and to give iheni, wln'ii a(iM*iit| all no- 
ecHMarv intiirnitilion, hy letter, ot the slain of hia 

♦ li‘.tri< t.” 

I’or the parti'-niar duties of prenehers to OikI, 
to fhyinselves and i*ach olla-r, mh well iih to tflh 
. peonhsol their elianie, see lhK(i)*limi, Mrliona 
! H, it. II, 12, M, T), hi, 17. 

HesjtlcH the triivelhror miiiiHtrv, f bc Metlimliilta 
have a iaige iiiid iiHctiii ixHiv of mimsterr, whnQi 
they dlstitignit.h liv the ii.inie of ftn ul uy'arhtroi 
' Tljes(‘ atl‘*iel to wi ular laiHinojiii for a iiviifitiO()d| 
ami preach ncrallv on Sabhath iImns, rind OC- 
casionaUv, an lime and o|>|>oriiinity will ikennit, 
4>i| 4itlier liaVs. 'I'he loiloWllig sM'lioil from th# 

• iiseiplim* will rieiirly hIiow tlnir duties, jaiwcri^ 
and pnvih-gew: 

* ** (J^f the /.arid l*rrn>hrrn. 

“ Qnraf, I. What ilirectioii.s kIiiiII la* given 
e»iiic«Tiiing local preH4'h*‘rs 

*' Auifir. I. riieresbill Ik- held aiinualiv in each 
prcHiib 11 ;; elder's district, u district coiib n'ln'C, rif 
whi -|i ail Ihe locnt pri-mhern in the tie trict, who 
shall have U-eii hei'iiKetl IW'o yi ars, sliall la* rnftill- 
tars; mill of wtncli t)ie pr< sitting elder of the 
distj-ici f«>p the time lK*nig nImII Im* president j of 
III eaae of his nlwi’ner, the eonb-reriee hliall hava 
anilitinty lo elect ii preHidriit lurt* tetii. U kIuiII 
In* the ilijtv ot Ibe presniiiig eh(<*r of each district 
to ap|siinl Ibe lime and plHce ril the tlrat ixin- 
fereiu-e, alb-f w-liu Ii tin* presubiig ehbir tiliall 
apiniiril the time, and the cunlereitct: the pliioo 
oi lU own silling. ^ 

“ 2. 'I'he Nikl diatrict confereiier shall liave air* 
ihorl^y to lieenm* pro|ier |M*riK4>iiM u> pnaeh, aijixl 
renew their liw-nw; to ns-oniiiM-ml siniuble can*' 
diditlei} to the annual c^Milen nee Uir deuc^ma of 
elders' 4»nlerM, in the local connexion, lor a«lmi»* 

> fdori on liiat in the travelling eonnexion, and ta 
Irv. fflwjM-nd, cxpi-1, or ae4|nii iaiv liK-al pTfsichot 
III llie disfr'H't against whom clutrgi's rimv be 
brougtil.. Hooruird, that no (h-wmii aiuiit na li« 
rensHf] without Ix'iiig lirst ris’ornrtitmicd by tfie 
miarU'rJv ronfereiai? »f tlie cin-uil of itaiion te^ 
which \ie Iwlojigsj nor ahali any one be licenaed 
to preacbfor recommended to tbe anmiut co6s 

. e 



MBfrHODIST EPISCOPAL CHUnCH. 


foT oKfiniition, ^^ithout l)eirig ex-j “ Whenever a local preacher rHuII r^ovc fro*;! 
mined ip tlie (liNtrict conference on tb^ auhjt^Ui one circuit to angther, he ahall procure froiil IT<^ 
f j(HTtrim? ami (liacii)line. ’ iireHidiutr elder of the (Strict, or^tlJe preacher 

*‘3. 'fie diatrict raiference shall take co^nt- havintr the rliarge of tb# circuit, a certificate of 
anceof ml the local preachers in the district, and liis otpeial stan(Un|r in ttie chundi at the time of 
hall infiuire into the (riftK,lalxmrs, and UMefuiness tiis removal, Without which he shall not^berc- 


i eacM pre 
“4. Wh 


ricTi cliargi'H are jirefeired ajj^ainat any 


ceivcil as a local preacher in other places. 

“ No preacher ansnig us shall distil or retail 


>ca1 preacher, it shiSi lie the duty of the preacher spirituous liiiuors, without forfeiting liU oMcial 
1 ehargif to C4ill a coinniitlee consisting of ifinu* standing.’* , 

rrnore Imial nmudiers witliiii the station, circuit, The supreme legislative power of the cimn’h 
r district, <iwu»re “whom it shall Is* tlie duty of is (Mriceiit rated in a general conference, which is 
lie aciuised to apfieur, and by whom he shall Is* conifsisefl of delegau*s from each aiimiHl con 
CfJuiKAI, or, found guilty, Is* 8us|snidcd until j terence, wfto meet together on the first day of 
be meeting ol lh« next district c^mfereiiee. Audi May ol e^ery fourth year. For its isiwers see 
ho uri'^idcnt of the said ilistrii't conference shall, I ibis article, ante;. In addition to the powers 
i the r>4)imne!icemenftif till* trial, ap|«»iiit a s<*« re- i there eiiumeraU*4l, the general conferenee jios- 
a^who shall take down regular inmiiteH of the’ «es«M*a an Dp|N>Uate jurisdiction over jjll rniMi<^tcrH 
nridcnce, iiiid priH'eerlings of tlif trial; whieh I who may have npi^s'alcd from the ileei'^ionH of an 
nlnutes, when read and approved, shall he signed ; annual conference, and the final di tcriniiiation 

7 the said president, am) also by the iiietiilirrH i of ail disput4*H that may arise* on any question 
the said district conference, or by u innjoray|of rights, wliich relates either to the |M'opl(^ or 
if them. : preaehers; elects and fixes the salary ot th.- Inx^k 

"And in rase of roiulemnutihn, the lisal | agi’iits ; elects the hishujis, and mnv create any 
ireaclier, deacon, or elder, eoiidemiied, sliall he new, or divide anv of the old nninial conleri'iices. 
lUowed an apjval to the next niinuai eoiifereiice, To the nunu conferences is committed the 
irovided that he signifv to the said district con- oversight, in su I Mtinulioii to the epis<*4»[ial au- 
brciioe, bis dolerminarion to apjical; m which thoritv, of * preachers and people within 

AM* the H.iid pn*aident shall lay tin* minutes id I their res|N‘eti^ Inuinds, the staiiihng ol their own 
he trial above- meiilioned before the said annual memlH*rs, the he*iniigofu)>jH*al‘3 of local pnaeluTh, 
lonferenee, at which the liK’al preaeher, deaeon, ami the ongiti.il jurisdietioii of the meijjIsTs of 
ir cider, so ii|>|S‘ahng may np)s*ar : aiid the said thei^owii hoihcs, and the adoption ol siieli mea- 
innual conference stinll judge and finally uicler- j siires as they may think ex]s*ilienl, tor raising 
nine from the iiiiiiules of the said trial, so laid moneys to curry on the work of (hsl. 'f’lie fof- 
lefurc them. ^ I lowing ipiestioiH will show the {M>wrrs and pri- 

*' 5. j\ licensiHl ItM’al pn*acher shall lx* eligible ' vilege-*, as well as the particular hll•^illcs«> of an 
0 the oHjj'c »»f a deacon, afier he low prcacliiHl foi^ji niiiiiial conference : — 
bur years from the time he received a regular j the .innnnf Confrrenrtn. 

iceiiM*, mid lias obtained a teMtiinoiiial fn»m the j " Q^ursi. 3. \Vho shulL.alhuul the yearly con- 
listrict eoiilerence to which he Ivelongu, atler ' fereiiees'f^ 

iropi r examination, signed by the president, and " d/is-ir. All the travelling preachers, who 
louiitersigned liv tin* sccretarv, and his character } are in iiil) connexion, and those who arc to be 


IRS p.rssetl III examination lielore, and he has oh- t rereivinl into full coimexit^B. 
aiiied the ap]*rohalion of the annual eoiiference. f “ (.lur^t. I. Who shall ap|M)iiit the times of 
"ti. .\ local deacon sliall 1 h* eligible to the , holding the yearlv conferenci*s 7 
iftiee of ail eld<*r, atlor lie lias preaeht'd four *' ,4/uir. 'I' he hisho|ts; hut they shall allow the 
^rs from the time he was ordained u deacon, I annual CAmferi'nres to sit a week at least, 
rad has obtained a roi'omnieiid.ition fnan th«* | " Qiic*/. .'S. Who shall ap^iuinl the places of 

Siatrict conference of which he is a memlH*r, 1 bolding the’ nnmial conferences 7 
wrtifving his qualdicatioiiH in i]<H'tritic, discipline, | " Anstr. F.ach Rnnuai conference shall np|M>int 

Alents and usefulness, and the necessity of his the place i*r its own sitting. 
ifilL'iitl services ns an elder in the circuit where 6. What is the method wherein we 

lie resides; signed by the pr(*riident, ami c<iiiri- usually proci'eil in the yearly conference 7 
tortfigneil by the 9een*larv. He shall, if he ran- We inquire, 

not attend, S4*nd to tiie annual conference such "1. Whnt preachers are admitted on trial? 

Ftconiinendatioii, and a mite rt'rtifviug bis bx*- ***2. Who remain mi trial 7 

fof in the divirine and discipUiio of our chureh ; "3. Wlu» are admitted into full connexion 1 

die whole Ix'iiig exaininc*d by the aniuuil eon- **4. Who are tin* deacoiia 1 

|hren<*t*, and if approved he 'mav he onlainetl; "5. Who have been elected and onlained eh 
^vidtx), nevcrllwless, no slave-hokkT shall lx* j ders this vear? 

dKgihle to the nfltcc of an eliler or deai*on, where ( "6. Who have been elected, by the suffrages 

laws will admit of emancipation, and permit ' of the general ennferenre, to exeri'ise the e)ai^> 
thi) liberatMl slave to eujoy Ireeiloni. | pal ofhet*, and sQ|)erintond tbe Methodist E|>uh 

, “ 7 . E*'ery local eliliT, deacon, and preacher 1 cojial Church in America ? 

Ml btf . Ns name recordeil on the journ^ of : " 7. Wlio have located IhU year 7 

P irtorty meeting conforeiu^ of which nt^ is "d. Who are the sutiernuineniries? 

Mr. And every l«ical prearlH*r shall have * "9. Wlm axe the superoumialod or wom-ooi 
«e enrolled on a clasw pafier, and meet in preachers? 

f the distance i>f his place of rvsirlence J* 10. Who have been expelled ftotn the con- 
ny chua be not too great { or, in peglect nexion this year ? * 

, the diatrict ooiiferriic%if they;, jud^ it **11. Who have withdrawn fram the coi^ 
ro^j^prive bun of hli iMiniaterial office, nexion thk vearl 



\lETHODIST EPISCOPAL CIIORCI* 

“lb. Ate all tlie praacht^ta Mametraa in life ' ia prraumH^naMr iherrndarto litifnR 


Mlj| roiiveriwtbn '! 

«13. \V\h\i I* (jicd^hU year 1 
14. Whut iiiind)era are in wiciely 7 

'* 15. What has been ctiMeeleil -for the c<intin- 
f(ent e]({iensi'^ for the luaking up iIh* ullowantTs 
of the f»reaeh*rs, A:e. ‘t 

“ Ifi. How has tlus bei»n exintmled ? 

“17. Where are the pnNiclieni stationed this 
year 7 

“ 18. Wlien* and when shAtl our next r^m- 
ferences lie held J 

** Quri,i 7. Is then' any other busi^peKs to l^e 
done ill tile \ early eonfereneef ? 

't'lie eleetiug and ordaining of dea- 
jrons*nnd elders. 

" Qtuv/. 8. Are there any other dirertions to 
be jrixeii eoneerniiip the yesirly eonfereiir<i4 ! 


oc'rnH't i<1»H of its ehameteristir dialinclltn. Am 
tluine who Imve witiuMaM'd riae amt i>ifi|rnMHl 
oi the elum-h, in the midst of a varhil^ Of !*• 
priMK'hes mid oppoHithnns will tie ready to admit, 
that a reiiairkah^ zrni for the nahntioaof aunfal 
has t)i>kii»^iiiMh(w the MetlhaliNt iniiiiatry from 
the beginning; and that lliis real, ieUi(N<re<I wicli 
loye fo Ciod anti iuan> hm* evineeit aneX 

leiith'il mui i|s’r«t'vering plan of difUmlng thf? 
(h«s|M'lt hy an iiineniting miniigrv ; and aiM} by 
a suecens in the awakening anj eontendoix of 
souls, scartvlv to lie paralleled iu t'erlesiiistj^^l Ilia* 
ttirv, Kinee tlie aiHihlolu* age. 'ri*»se tire fartx 
Ritiowii and n'lid of all men. *And no leifw evl«| 
ilent has heeti their own pi'g«oniil thwotion to thfk 
eniiso of < Mvl and l.olhe intert^attf of Jemis t'di^pah' 
Thill lairtienlnr thM'irine ivliieh has clianfli* 


dovir. I'here shall lie twelve etnih'iM'iiees in ! teri/ed all |heir«preaehirig is, salrafitm hy fi^rnrn 
the year. A m'onl of tlie pri'eeetlmgs of eaeh ' fhunit^^h fditU in thf, atoninf( mertfit nf i'hriat , 
annual ronfereiiee almtl la* kept hv a seerelarv, I aiul nt» less strenuously have they en^ircetl th# 
t'<io«t'ii fi^r that puriHise, and shall 1 m' signed hv j in't'e^ailv ‘il Imlinr^'* of htnrt and '/t/r*, or the rn- 
ihe prt'sident and secretary: and let a Citps of the 1 tin* Kaiirtificallon td* the soul rind Knly to OuKt. 
said reetmi In' aeiit U» the general conference.” And haling soiia what fo« tlie eiithiiKeimii of Homr,. 

I the ignorance and irregiiiiirliy of others, )H^rha|si 
Supjwrt of thr Af?ni*v/ry. — The niiriisl^' is | it is not t<N> much to saVi that no sed of < 'tiriKtiiiiit 
siiiiiM)rtetl hv the v»»liintarv eonlnhutious or the ' have inaintatned a more nnexeeplion.ihle eliHraC' 
.... ..Vi,. IV.'- .1.;. .... ......L. I *..- c— ...ii. i,. *1 .t.. 4 


{K’ople. I'or tlii't pur|MHe, a collection h made in 
all the ebtsv^es nu<l large rorigrcgalloris in the 
etiuntry circuiU tmee a ipimier; in the eita^s, in 
addition tt) l!ie quarterly eolleetituis, a inontldv, 
and III iviriie cities a weeklv collection is mane, 
which i> delivt red into the liaiuis ot llie stewards 
at each h'lulcrV meeting, or at the ipmrterly meet- 
ing of the circuit : the st4'wnrdH keep a rif'ord of 
all moneys citiliH'ted, and the luaniior in which 
they arc appropriated. 

CHARACTER* 

Each denomination of Christians have some 
peculiarity of charader, by which it is distin- 

f pushed iVom others. And the nn'ceding out- 
inc of the Methodiat EpiacxiiHil Church will, it 


ter for strict Jidherence to the prir-cjits oft 'hrist. 

To ufiderlrike to islinrtte the comparative me- 
rits of the Kcver.il se<*tM of ( ^hrisliaiiH might iwem 
invidioiiH; and it would is* eqii.iliy nc, to draw a 
gcioTiii eoncliihion, either lor or ii^ainsl any Uxly 
of jK'u^le from tlie roinhict of a few imlixiduala^ 
All, however bright they may have slume, hav 0 
h.td tlirir spds ; and it is gnirileil without any (Ibh' 
paragernent to the ehurncierof the main f sidy, that 
, t4ero have been imlividuaU Hinoiig lUMSiMf^hcH 
disfs who have disgraced thenw'lvea and thclf 
hretliren ; while t)w great niajorily of twth 
preachers and fi*H>ple, have evineeil (i<‘ep devotion 
to (hiri, and an ardent atlarhiiient to truth and 
holineas, and have done iniieh to udvaiico the 
kingdom of t.>hrisi among men. 


TABULAR VIEW 

Of tha Annual Oinfercncci of the Mothmlht J^pi^rrpal Chvrrh in 
ment tf the nwmhcr rf A/cmhcni^ IV'/ntc^ and Indian^ 

Preachers^ /luperannuuied and in rntne fjCriVr, In longing to 
talent lyfficUil reports. 

IfAttar. 


Amrriea, containing a State* 
and aim? of the Iraoelling 
each Confvrencr f from lh& 


Cka\f<e«fic«i. 

Pittsburgh,* 2^l!lb9 

Ohio, 40142 

Missouri, 4754 

Illinois, 24 173 

Kentucky, t£M02 

Tennens^ 

Hotstem, 19100 

Gfiorgiii, . 213H5 

South Carolina, * 90513 

Virginia, 30311 

BaltitiK>ra, 315H4 

PhiiarJelpU, 3Hfl86 

^’cw-Yo^k, 38870 

New-England, 19876 

Maine, 13^470 

ly. Hampahiredt yertDont, 19549 
Oneida, 97709 

. Genesee, • 90060 

MkaiMppi, 1176& 


litdtanM. 


930 


1098 


CsUnirsd. 

175 

974 

451 

976 

53K4 

3733 

9369 

6167 

19144 

9144 

10905 

8549 

4)8 

961 

8 

11 

111 


4947 3943 


Total, 

24164 

406'I6 

5*4305 

94449 

97686 

27087 

91599 

97559 

39t»57 

3.9455 

49489 

47535 

39988 

13137 

13478 

19560 

97890 

90199 

19955 


Preac/uiro. 

98 

190 

98 

89 

93 

107 

57 

85 

67 

116 

U3 

143 

188 

115 

91 

110 

107 

04 

69 
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Superannuated 

Preachers, 

7 

19 

9 
6 
14 

3 

10 
7 
9 
16 

4 
10 

6 

6 

'it 

4 


134 


sm% 



AtP*ENDIX, No. II. 


c •' ' 

PRESBYTERIAN CHUROUTN THE UNITED STATES. 


JTiik British (-(ilotTH's in Ainorkii were prinei- 
[felly proplrrl l)y MKMnlH*rs ol’ vanoiiH w'cIh, who 
rcHortfcl to this m w country, tlwX they ini^ht |»ro- 
iWw tlicir jjwuliur creeds Hiid niixles ol’ worshio 
LtJiiiiolcHli'u hy (*i\U [H.‘uulties or diHuhilities, hucIi 
iH tl»‘ir dissent fniiri tlu* i‘stahli»*hed rhun h ex- 
[Hwed tlu'in 1o in their native land. With this 
mered ohjrct, the l^irit/ins chose Now Eitt;land, 
die Cliiiilters reniisylviinia, and the Roinun (.‘a- 
diolicM iVlorvliind. Among the original tattlers 
were Home Presiiyterians, hut they were tooimich 
♦iMlteml to t'nriri a single distinct eoiioregalion, 
ind most of those in the New KnglaiuT colonies 
HH'wiiii' connected wit h the congregatumnlehurchctf 
.hete. U WHS not until prehiey jjainefl an absolute 
isi'endeiicy in the futher-hind, in the n ign ol' 
I'harles fl., that the ineiiiljeni ol tins <lenoniiiiatioii 
were comp^'llcd to seek a refuge i'roni the inloler- 
inee ol'tlie dominant |nirly, Wlien two t|iousaii<l 
ininihters wrere at ofiee ejected tVom their ehurehc't 
iiiA livrngH, hy the act of umlorniitv of 
jiultitiuleoftlie Pn'slwteruiiw aton<*e turned their 
'ye« to the usjlum of theiie distant and {K'aceCtd 
mlonies A large miiniHT sett leil inwhut arenuW 
Mlled the middle States, wh-re tiiM tolerulion was 
lllowod hy the seets w'ho pre-occu[aed the prt>und. 

[ hie ehun’h was also organiited in the eity of Nt^w 
Vork, and one in ( ‘harleslon N«‘ithcr the nre- 
'Herwrualof tlio estuhlislimeiit ofth*’'-*' rhuiv!ie.s, 
nor their nmulM r, ean U* asc ertained. It |iro- 
;)uhlr, that the riiMt PreshyU'rinn < Miurch in *^ 111 ” 
!‘hh Ipldu H the idJcHt in tiie [Tnited States, and 
:‘iut the ehinvli o( Snowhilljii Mar><and,is irearly 
‘onleniiwir.irv it is eertaiii that itie fonii r had a 
imsfor in I7dl. The lirst F'realntery iv.is that of 
iMtiladetpiiia, whieh was constituted in 1701, or 
170r>,eoriij)n'hending m»t more than seven clergy- 
iiw’ii, with tlieir ehiirehi's, in Peiiiisvlvnnin and the 
idj:u'»*nt eolonies fly the yi'ar 17H», the nunditT 
)f,»iiui«ters attjirhed to this rreshvlery was in- 
•rei'si’d, hy onUnatioti ami immigration, to tndde 
.tv'oi-iginul nurnU’r, and twenty-six congn gat ions 
iverr n^pTesenUil.in that Ualy. They muint.iined 
1 iVieutliy eowpiipvimlenee with the Congrcgalioiial 
iiul liul<'|H*Qd#)ht churches of KnglaiiU, from 
whom they dilleretl only in tlieir views of eciJiHii- 
iatval>overmne^il,aiarenilt\'ivoare«l to excite the 
ivmpaiTiy of their British hrelhren in U'haif of 
jjos:' I'art^of the ixmntry which wen* destitute oi' 
I'ligious in.sti'ueti.iii. * ® 

In Scpicinher, 1716, it was determimxl to snU- 
Vtxid * the existing Nx!y intoInde^iMiMJt J>es!>y- 
.efies, W'hirli writ' to (Mustitute a Sviioil. to mwl 
iiinuallr A tireshytery of six minUters uas uc- 
directed to inert in Phikulel]ihia ; another 
Keikcastla, Pelawm; an^ it third of three 
HinowhUly Maiykatl Two ulh«ra 


of the original nunilasr, who were stationed at 
Long Ulund, in New York, were also ncuiii 
mended to use their exertions to erect a fouith m 
that iliHtrict. The first meeting of this priini!i\‘<e 
Synixl tia»kj>laco on the thinl Tuesday of Sep- 
temls'r, 171 /. 

'I’he SviuhI continued to l»e the chief judicslury 
of the church until 1711 . Its inernherB w^n* very 
diverse in their spintual hlioHyricrasy, and Ihcir 
chriHtian \> 'y w«js sacriliccd to their feelings: 
oiiL: |H>rtkii feniarkahle lor fervid zeal, lieiiig 
charged hy ilieir brethren vviili enthu.si:ism, whitst 
the ailegaiion Waanvorted ol coldiiews and li'ni'ab 
ily '1 ne orthodox or ‘ old side,’ as the Kilter 
were lennrd. wihUeil to r»*(jmre the jmHils of llio* 
Auigli H<*ho!jirt»hi|> from candidates lor the minis- 
try, whilst tlie others Udicved that tlie -tateoftlio 
I'ountry demanded an imiiH'diate supply of pious, 
failhtul men, of good ein»ucity , whatever wen* then 
delieieneies in iheologieal or ciiiH.siciil learning. 
Whilst this conlmn/‘t> of opinion was nia niitg 
tin* SyiKxi for total disHcnsioii, the celehruted Mr. 
Whitoiield arrivixl in America. I’lu* ‘ new Mile* 
wi>he«J to introduce this orator iiiU) their pulpits, 
and to encourage kis method of producing revivals 
of relimon. l^ie other party, viewing him as 
hf'terodux in his piincipk's, irregular in liisininis- 
Iry, and likely to cause injury hy hia misguided 
anlour, retused lo countianinee his pn'urhing A 
divUroii ol tlie JSyntHl into two co-ordinate IkmIiui 
was the ri'sult; ami the .SyiicnJ of New York, 
ct>nipri 4 iig the sujuairtora oif Mr. WhiU'lielif on 
Ih»(1i riths of the Pviaw'.irr, was oja'iied in 1711 
Thi.i nipfiiiT* quickened the n'ligiousenlerprkx’of 
Ixah jKirtic.s, an<l tothut erenl is owing Ihc csta.V 
liBhiiieut of the College of New Jersey, which was 
chart* n'd through the exertions of the NewSy ned, 
111 17 16 ,wa 9 ojH'ncd at once in New ark, ainl irmovid 
lo the present biiiidings in Princi'ton in 17 -^ 7 . 
That was. howc?ver,the last yearof these {stmt ion, 
and the edifice iimy in eharitj lx* com{nn'd to flic 
altar of Ktl on the iHtrders of* Jortlan, — le. Ite re* 
garded, not us a mormnMUit of dissension, hut a 
pledge of union in a conungn failli — * That voiii 
rhilunni m.ay not say to Our ehiUlnm in time Ui 
coux*, Ye have no lairt in the LimK’ 

111 May, l 7 rvH, tnc rival powers mei et^Phila* 
dclphia, and ix - united iim lex tlie title of the fsynod 
of New Y'ork and Pliiludelpliia, At that <‘aUi 
there were «*venty-right luiiiisters, and sc'vcji pn-a- 
bvic'ri<«: the latter' Wng 4 ho«e of l’hiladol|i!iiaj 
New York, New Brunswick, Sutloik, 1 /rst tfiuj 
«n*oiHl Newcastle, and Oonnrgal, to wliu;?! xi -t 4 
soon added thoai^of Lowistovvnand Huiover, and 
in the next year the two pn*»by teries of NVw’e;i..lla 
were anialipiinated. 

1a 17]dC liMJ tiiyiiod oeuipriacd aixteon pn-nhy^ 



. j PREsdYTfiaiAN CHURC^ IN THE UMTED STATES.* ' * ’ 

tpri«8, ai^on account of the number of coii^r^ tliaii two thirdS\>f the prenbytorim. Tfatibotvlncf 
^atioAe, alhd the fer|pt extent pfcounf^ over which Ml forth in ^he constitution are thoM ralltad in 
they were scattereu, it resold in that ^ar to di- itie dictionary uiulerthe title GiinviM8Ta^*hh‘h 
cidcitaolf into lour Synods; that of 5iew York are, however, embraced with various shiflUi hf 
and. New Jersey, embradiig the prt^byteriessof ditftinciion and explanation i>y the inimstors and 
Ourhess caunty, Su0blk, New York, and New other meinlicja of t^ Presbyterian cjiufchr ' T^ie 
Brunswick : the Synixl of Philadelphia, including conlro%erHi(^* hoi hIK'e arisen on some points have 
the Presbvtcries of i^uladeiphia, Lewiiitciwn, New- naulloih it is ^sdieved, nuuniy from a miaunder- 
rastle, Baltimore, and ('arlisle; tlie Syruxi of Vir- atandiiiir ol the idiraaes cin|doyod by [loleinies on 
i;iiiiA,oouipoiH>d of Ri'ilstone, Hanover, Lt'xingUiii, Inith nniNo not imply any easinjtiul depar- 
\nd rransy Ivaiiia ; and the Sy ikkI ofthe 1 'arolinaa, ture from the gn'iiL principles of lh« system, which 
I oiiiprcliemUng the presbytones of Abingdon, hnpiK'iis to U‘ culted by the name of an illustrious 
Drungc. and South Carolina. Thi'se Synods theologist 'I'liis eonhiSHion is held UvU* of ikSMin- 
Were to send deh^gates to a (jciieffd AostnulUy, to' thurityin iUclf,anil is considered oi^ afti comph^le 
Iv cuiivcnnl annually in Philndelphia. { digekt of evangelical divlriiie, oh lu'liveroil in tim 

'l^he first AHsembly met in Philadelphia, on the • Holy Scriptureis whieh it progoutu-ea to U' 'tlie 
21 si of May, 17^9, ut which time then' wert* under ! only rule of fnith and oliediencc/ tisrterting, Ihi*^ 
'■'juri.iilict ion one hundred and ^ighly-eiglil iiiiius- j ‘the infallible rule of iiilerpn'laiiun of Scripture is 
.TK, ntid four hiilulred and nineteen elnirclje.s | the Senplu re ilii'Ilf ii lid tliut ‘ no church jndieatO' , 
i’liv Bev J>r. WilhersjHKni.of New Jersc'v, whose i rv oifjfht to pretf'iui to make Iuwh toliind the coii- 
Oiinatiirc is to tile Divlumtiori of ln(ie|s iidenet*, | seiejiee' in virtue ol their own authority? 'i'iie 
,s('ach(‘il the o|Nniiiig Heruioti, and the Rev. hi.j luiidauieiital pniieiplc ofthe govi'nimeiU. is, tiuU 
llixloerii. of New York, waa eleelcd to the ofiice of all the i‘ongri'OiitioiiK of iiienilx‘rH of the ehureh 
Mojer.ilor, or Pri‘sident Among tiie earhest | eoifiitiite.eolhv livety.one Htiirch ; llml it nmiority 
niMsiires of the aHm-tiiblv was a resolution to j»i‘4^ i should al\va>H govern, and ihal, toiiiUiin this us 
mvuu* the plans vv Inch lind originaUMl in the pn* ‘ nearly ns fK»Hxili|c, thi^re Khould lie the huivesiiivo 
SyniHl, of sending pn'iichers to the destitnn* j represent.il ion of the |H‘ople in tin* sesHuuiB, pn's- 
I irlrt ofthe Statcfi. ehjKVully to the fnnitiers, and | hvteries, Myni»tlrt, and tiHseinlily. d'he oflicATs of 
i) provide lor the |iro|MT eiliieation of {lOor young . llie ehureh eonsist first ol the elcrgv, who am c»u 
pen deHigned lor the ministry. The e^iiTi HjKMi' j an entire parity of rank, and are naim d imUseri- 
)< lice with other chiirclies, Kiii»Htantiull> preshvte-J minutely Ki.’^liops, I'astorH, Miiie>t4TM, I'n shylers, 
’i.in, was exteridi'd , and ut this time il is main j utid I'ildt i W'hiidi titles are Hiip|ioR<>d tti he syno- 
aine I not only with various iKMhesol (iiat dem riji- ! iiMiioiia in llie New TcMameiit Tlu* M'txmd 
iviii in this <*onntrv, hut with tsijiio of the Prulcst- j eJans of oflieers art* Riding I'ddi rn, i*oni|Hwcd of 
uil ehurcht*s of riuroiio. j laynneii, i^is-u-d by the nieniUTs of a ehureh fruui ■ 

In iHlt) occiirri*tl the M>ccaf»ion of the Cumlier- 1 tlieirown niiinlH*r , om tlieir n'lireMrntativcs Ui aenj) 
and Preshy lery, which now eoristituh's an iiwle- j cisi^inliy witli the Minister in sucli pattH^ff hSi 
smdenl Uldy, aa is tU'tailiHl under the projwr j s|)imiial tluiies, other llmii prcaehmg, us tlmv inuv 
in the laxly of thU dictionary j Iv* t(ii<dified to |X‘rfonn; anil to lie conneeted with 

it wua mutuullv rcHolved by tht* General HvikxI | liini in thi* spiritual govt'rimicnl of the clinreheii 
if the AsMK’i.ite refonned Church, and the Cjen«»- j ns in itdmitting, trying, and diseipliningnietnlicni 
'jl .Asflcml’ly, in the year IH'JI, to efr<vt4l union j When i lecU iI, lhe\ are publicly ordaiiH'd by tlia 
)f the two churches ; iiH they were und'iatingutshed I iiiiisixter, and vvilli him tumnsjse l!ie sesaion 
•xcept Uy name and polity. The fumls of the 1 Heacoiis are the third grade, and arc entrusted 
MiusI were transferred to the tmisurv of the Ah- ! with the core o* tlm mcmisTH wlm si.ind in mx^l 
•einbly, and tiie theological semiiiiiries of the two j of Iriujxmil iiHsislancr, or are entirely dcjumdenf, 
iiurchea were consol idate<J. The SyriiHl roni- on account c»f age and inlinnity, on tin-, church 
jri'hendcil five prrsbyU'rics ami thirty -I wo minis- for UMintcnancc; these iiri- chotH*n in the aanie 
ers, iiincU'imof whom were in favinirof, and tinr ' ii^aiiiicras ruling elders, mul in nu>st churcheauni 
e«*n iij»|x>ied to the union ; hut sc'veral of lh<' latler I Ihe Ham*' individinlH. If would mi jm, however, 

I fbTwa rd» nccrd«*<l, though some of the • hiircliis j that this practice is a de)>.'irtiire fnmi the strid 
;dt exi.^^i under their oKl name .ind government I definition of the duties of KIderH and I leiicona, 

In the article Prrjthyterians^ nn outline in given j which arc in tlie statidaniH trcijtc<l hm ilislinct of* 

A t!ie argumriiU utxiri which the prinripIcH of , fid's, the former being designated ns rulers in Npi- 
bis birmof ccjcli*siasticiil government is fimnded, ■ ritual aflrurs, whilst to tlw hitter is s{H‘ci/dly cioilV* 
I’lth Muiip account of the judifatoriefaif the j rnciiileil the care of ihe pimr, willi a suggeHlion 
ioiuJ ^huTch of Scotland. The jsirliculars of tne. ' that f hev should manage ail tlie U nifXind coiicerna 
ysiem are detuile*]. in the ‘ Fortn of Government , of the rntirch. 'J'ho«e rn'flliyb rian congregationa 
"nJ I.hrwtory for tlie womhip of Gal,’ which are j therefore which have no deiw'ons, eaii si^arccly lie 
jifjcndcd to the Corifesaton of Faith, Larger and | s.fi.1 to gilhero lo the primitive xnoilel of their 
i^mrler f'’atet'hisins, frametl by tlie Weiitbiin»ter j church The si rtiliir hiKineHSofchurcheK is now, 
VSSl'inblv, in RVI3-9, rati/ied by the General genendly, in the hands of Tnistees, who are not 
Vsscmhiy of the Chuirh of Scotland in I6i5. and; rofpiirftJ lo lie eommunicating nM*inls*rH of the 
‘nii.vlJy adonteil bv flw Syticnl of Phila<iclpliii», in j chiirfth M'lic riiindier of eldi'ra is to Is* di'ti^rniiiied 
In May. 1785, afUr the rcvulntioii, thr*fie by the v^mts of eai'h chun’h; tlndr </tTii‘e ia per- L 
tandArds jvere rr-vised, a portion of tlic'^ mica petuol, hwl the e.f erclse of Its functionM miiy ceaM? 
-"Utr ada|ited to the conditiim of the American when the ofrief'rhenmie«<li*ibMfrorrim‘li«g;ittiif 
Uurch, and aome inconsiderable alUfrrtions made lie is liable to deposition fw ttiis.’onchKir^ liereay, 

1 tlur coiifeiMion and cjitech*fcn». With these < )fririatl y they aM equal in rank to ministers, alf 
mtlificotions, the hook was adofjtrtl as the con- Iveing nitke i»pr»h)*tCTs ; the only distindloiY h»dfrg, 
Ijiiutiop ofHhe church, subject to ^hrtln'r aHemtioii that some are^roosiilernd mwt fitted for the duties 
y ,the Assenihly, upon the suggestion of not less df proacldiig and rtthntn&ateriiig tlu* ordinances^ 
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' ^ PRESB.YTER{^ CHURCH ^IN THE UNITED sWtFS. j. 

A Pf(«byt«ry in a tiody cofn^joge^l of aeveiul thouwmd dollars, and tlie (luatu^ wa& under tb 
VIZ. ofall the nuruMterH, and one ruling control of d standing cuinmit^e^of luiwi&As. li 
elfltijf. from each church in a ciTtain limit, o\’er IHlli the wjmie diirt|t*lion*^waa>v(:atedin a lioortlo 
whom it kce^is a general oversight. Ita jnrisdic- Missions, who liave now uj;iwarLls of two hufidrc< 
lion w that of an ^jipt'llale judicatory to the «•«- fninisters 9u()|x>rUxl by their fuiida, M^ttU^l fur sr 
Kioiirt^, and has original auf^ority ^>ver them, as ifumllis hr a >ear in the most rn'i^lyc^uirtH of th 
fiiev have over the eliurches It Iijih hIw* ihe ex- | Untieil States. Alxiut lorfy-/lve thouKnnd dollui 
elusive^ power of exaiiiiiiinif and licensirig eaiidi- I were coTitnhuteil hy the churches in Ihiill-liO lo 
drile< lljr the ministry, ordaining ministers, au- j iiiis-sionaiy- nnrjjom^s, iiiclutling alxiut lliirtet i 
tiiori/irig their tnirisUion fronf one churndi to > thousand dollars lor tlie Hoard of Missiaiis. am 
nmalw, umr' restdving questions of duetrine or flie siilmi'ri’iifions to the American Ho.ird ol (Ann 
iliscipline stibnnHi’d to them I'hey are resjsni- inissioners tor Foreign Missions, in which tha 
HiKe h> the Synod, » eoiiventinn (if iniiitsters and hrandi of the ^mssionury operations of the Assein 
e!di‘i‘Ss d('H‘gJi|t*d from the preshyUTies ofu eertion hly is now niergetl. 

diHtnc't; it reeiMvt'H np^M’^nls from their dei isiojis, 'J'he (s'eiuiiary imuls for the ctlueution of indi 
r< vjevvH their riH’ifdft, erects new preshvtericswhen gent eaiulidates lor the riiuiiHtry has reqeivei 
t^eet'SHarv, and suggests to the ( leiieml Assiiiihly eoiih'iiqionineous attention: and in IHi!) thisbiisi 
such meiisuri'H as are Huppos(\l to require legii<l^ ness was eomnfilted to u Ihiurd of FJucntioii 
tion. * whieli lias now ut least sixty kMidiciurh s in vari 

Ih the (reiierd Assembly, all tlie ehundics are ous Htages ut )>npillage. Kiv liioU'i.md (hdlar 
rei)resvnb*d by delegates, iMtjb ministerb and elders, wert* eulieeled tor tins hoard, and one himiin d um 
" e^ilicd eoniinissioiiers, ajqtoinled anniially by tbe j twenty tliousmid (l«»llurs for kindred s<HUtieb,*Li 
prcMliyleries It is tli(‘ linal eourt ot iip|H‘al and t 

rcterene*', tb? pr(S'iN*diiigs of Uie SnIhmIs, In HIO the Asw'inbly rrsoKeil to eptalijish i 

alifl |i»is a g4*ncral su|s*rinteiideiiec ot tln‘»-oni‘erns 'I'heologieal Seminary. At that time there wen 
of ihe ehurch, of which it is the organ, 'riii- I mkIv hnndr*'“ •ongregataam without a minister 

meets aniiiudly ill Phil.itifipliei ; iCs HessioiiH eon l'lu‘ hw'ation . as sui\S4 querilix iiv4‘d at I’niieetoii 
• Iimj4' usually lorakait two weeks. In IKiO th4T4‘ ' m .New Jrr * v, and the iiintilotioii was i^nmei 
wen'oiu' iinndr4‘d and s4'M>ntV li\eC4immissioiicTs. } tlieie in Aucii-'t, 1S1*J 'Tlu* axt ragi* numlHT ol 


forty ot whom W’ere iMiIith, Im'smIcb ten 4lel4‘gat4‘H 
Iroin eorri'spondiiig IhkIics, who ar4' entitle4l tq 
ih'lilw ral4>i.hut not toxote. At that (iiiiM llu-re x\4*n' 
in itsefiiiiM'xioii ill S>n4MlK, US presbyb'rics, 1711 
ministers., ’JiriH <’oiigregati4ins, ■i'iS eandukitcs l44r 
hie iiiifiistry, aiid ahoiit 17 1, INN) ('om^iuiincaiits 
•WM^aihilts, and Fi.'JO'i inlaiUsxvere l*aptiH4 d in the 
year 'Flu' projairty of the Asseiuhly is hrllie 
liiinds of eight4 Pii trust4>es, who wen* in4*or]Mirai4*<l 
hv the h'gislutun* of remiHxlvanin, in 171HI. 

The Ass4«nihly have always proxuhti in mmte 
niixiHun* lor the suppW 4xf ini'4Hioiiaru>s m our own 
ciaiiilrv, and early in this eentury eslablishe<1 a 
si'luNil for the niHiniclion of the children oft X'trro- 
kee Indians in 'reiuu'ssiv 't he annual ex {R'lise 
foi Kie suppoK of iiiissioMurii's wasliieiiubutil lour 


Hiuth'iitbHal out one liuiuired uialtliirt v 'i'weiiiy 
j tlin’i* K»’holaiMhi|M liaxo lam erulowed, m liu 
j prin(i)SLl Honuit i.-J5hi)e.H‘h. lorlhesop|M»rt 4>t thai 
; nuinherid stuck ills, xvlio an* nnuhh’ to pav liu lhc v 
! c'dMCation; aiul iuntls lor thic'e prol("<sor'«hi]is. oj 
I'ttrh, aie aeeumuluhng Anothe r .semi 
nary was tbunded hy the Assoiiihly in l^^d^>, a 
Allegheny tow n, near ritlshurgii,iii Peniisy Ixaniii 
There are several olhers whieli are sup)>orU*d um 
govenicil indcfs'ndc nliy , hy vuriuus Ssmxls. I 
siiofiid Ih* iiientioueti tliut all the iubtilurioiis eon 
mvh'd with the AsiM'iuhly, an* siipporUvi by vo 
Uiiitarv cvmtri'outions; mid' that, c'oits^qui'ntly 
their cfHeieney und |HTinanrnee are deixmdent 
wholly, upon the unnuul exmtiuuuncc of individua 
, suppiat. 
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THE METHODIST PROTESTANT CHURCH; COMPRISING THE 
ASSOCIATED METHODIST CHURCHES. 

By a flintiii^uiskcd Member qf the Church. 

iH)lirv of th« oripiial Wislcvun M«‘tho»li«t (quoMion have they been no equally (lividec?^ N<i 
Socn iie« ri'ritcti ujHiu the pnafij>l<*. thiit their Iclian^eH, however, have lieen eireetecl. Theepia* 
i)lii‘»triourt I'oundi r ImJ the ri^jhi to oril iin every eopaey ntill nmintaiiiHitn pr«rojy[aUveB in Iheir or*> 
thiii;!. aiui to ettnlrol every pnaeher uiiil rneinlxT ; ^(iind inlef^rity. 

* ot hlrt Mwietii H, Hi all Hiattera of n pnaU iiti il j In lh:.M, ineuioriulti and iietitiotiH, from many 

rhacaeler •jMeetioiiH uf the churt'h, wi‘re |ireHeiite<l to the 

Ah 1u‘ iiiinHeH\(utea, he hfldllierrrliihive jk.wer | (»enenil t 'onh rejiee, corrqtKunino of the troveru* 
•' to rqqxiint when, and whi're.and liow. ia** hoi <«•- 1 nienl wo eoiiHliluted and miininialered. um to 

ties slmnld meet , and to renaoe thone w hoM* Ines . exeliuh* the local pr ■ueljcrH^ uiid the Inv-iniiiihrrw 
'!iowt‘d tli.U they h'ld no ilevire * lo tlee from the ifVtim every wort ol jtartici|»ition in tlieir own 
wrath to come ’ And ihi^ j^ovver n'liunncd ih«- |*r‘»veriimei>i. aw MctluwliKla Some of thew* |»oti- 
..une, whether the |w(>i>le iiieetin'^ (*'Oi tlier, were , lioners wi n* witli the plea of ex^K'^iteticy ; 

rweUc hundr<‘d or twelve ihou^nid hiil (t>e iook of them toiik the i;rouncl of ri{;hf, 

Jii f xerciM'diiKinuJiirpowor<ner ll.rjwachers. AH oj iheiHiTaveda rrprcwDtjitiNeformofgoverq* 
' Til apjMuntenclKjfthesi'j when wiien*, and ho’v, im id. 'The eonfcrencc replies!, ihnl tlioy ‘‘ knew 
fo lal'our. and to tell any if I miw cJniwc. ‘ I do not no aiifh riLddn,” nrir did they “coniprelleiid^tony 
iichire yinr help any lunoer ' ” mucIi priviU’^'ca ’ 

Most of the uiei'idMTH of those Swicth's were Enim (hat lime the riintrovcrsy aKsnmeda new 
moml‘fTH of the Chureh of I'hjelaijil , wome \ai're chanu ler Jl was viewerl nw itinerant janver 
memlverN of the diHj.i n*an;r ehur hes. Mr VV^«‘^ley ajMiiiM rhnreh ri^hls. Therefore, os noon nothu 
was a minister of thw Church of Kurland, ami iiH i»emTal rorifen'iiee bad riaen, a meeting of nr<»- 
sncli hi* died. With very lew exeep'.ions, Iuh •fe‘'‘j<i|! refornu rM was held ; Htinie of the lucinfterH 
prcuoherM xmto laymen. lie was I h<*ir tutor and of \vhi<-h had Iwh'Ii distinguished nieinhers of the 
^MNcnior. Jlc was the patron of ai] (he ]V1clhf>- reeenj ioiifercnee. I'hecoiitiTiuaiiceof tlm ^N’riiHli- 
iJist pulpits in England and In land for lifCf the cal wa*. resolved u|M)n, “for the piin>osi* of tyivirig 
Hijlc right of miininalion Ix-ing vested in him the Melhoilist coiniiiunily ii Huilahle opjajrinnily 
hv the deeds of HeUlenient. He waslho laitron toeider upon a ealrri and dis^KiHsionate exainina- 
oftka Mithotlist H<X’ielieK in America; atniis ae- lion ot the HuhjectH in di.sjniu* " In order to ascer- 
know lodged by the Methoilist EpU«’ 0 ]>al Church lain and increase the nund»er of refoniicra, union 
a** il'» founder. That he is the author of the wK'ietirs were fonneil. Tliesi* rnnaHures w’cre the 
Kpi-^i'opacy of that church, is questioned hv some, eanseH of c^onsidenihle peraecution, and in Ronrin 
lor the following rcasohs, as well on many others: places of exeoinmunicalionH, Sexiefiiiionii imtno 
1. ft was not untd some years after the inslituticin dinU ly followed The exi)elled and the Hecfulcnta 
i'rE]!i«eo|iae\ ,( I7>^1.) that Mr Weshw » uuthonty united. temjKirarily, under the “ General Rulea” of 
was .'dlcg4xl as its hut, without any men- John and (^hafles Wwley. 

tiaii of Mr. Wesley, llie itineraut iireachem de- In Noveiulx-r, 1^37, a General Convention frf 
ekire*] in their first •' Minutes ' — “ We will fonn ministers and iay-dclemileawiw held in the city of 

a.ouTSt'lves int<j an Episcopal (.'hiirch Ac.” 2. Mr Baltimore ; a meinoruU to the general conforeiK*.<i 
Wesley alleged no other authority in himself to to be hekijn IH2H was prermreil, ami a cotnriiittfM« 
ordain miuisU rs, !)ut his riglil an a pTeijbyler .*?. aiqiointi'd to ur»?iM‘nt it. Tliw memorial asserhsl 

* He%t>lriiinly foiliado Mr. Aahiiry lo aasainc the the right of tn« church to representation. Biiti 

title of biAhoji instead of any conc^jssion, the conference denied 

Tlir CmiU-rence by whom the Methodist Epio- the rigfit altogether; and, on llio high pretension 
copal Church was founded, was compiosed of of divine ijghl, claimed for the itineracy tin; ssu»» 
ipinerafit preachers only, wlio assumivl to them- exclusive and unamenable iwwcrs of making and 
selves the same jiowers which Mr. Wesley had a/jmiiirstenng moral discipline, which they had 
cxq^cised over the isKrieties; making their trill fn>m the bemnning exercised. This a death- 

* tlie onlf rnlr of the church. blow to all hoi* on the jiart of the refunners ; ami, 

Some of the first symy/toins indicative of dis- tliercfure, at a cxmvcnlton held in Baltimore, No- 
sallsfaction with the new economy, were evinced by veinlier, Ih 28, a pirovieional govcmnient, undef 
preachers themselves, w ho' w'cni soon made the form of Articles of Association, was adojitc^ 
to know the potters of the cpiscuriacy. On no to continue fot two years. 
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TJie convention was alsojield in Balti-^ “XI. T^e church ought to ^ure'to^l her of 
moro-and cuntmucd its sessions from the to ficial LxHiies the necessary amhority for the pur 
the of NovemlaT, IHIU). One hundred and poses of gootl ([jo^citanicntj bui stie has no right tc 
twelve {lersons were elected as meml)er8, riffhty- ^rcatQ anj distinct or independent sovereignties.’* 
<»nc (if whom attended. A Constitution and Form 

of Discipline wore adopted^/ o On tlieac principU's, the CoNsTfruTios and 

“ niji'iitfni L- Form op Discipm.sk arc founded. 

, A ... Article I. declares the title — “Tiit: Mkthodist 
• « Wk, the RepreH-ntuliveH of tho Associated Pkotk-stant Ciilkcii, compribing the Awixriated 
Methochst Churches, ni gcneiHl convention ns- M<‘thodist Qhuirhcs ” This is dmiied suit- 


ficmhled, arkftowledging tli*» Luim) .hsi (‘iiUiKr 


able, because thus ciiiirch repudiates luinistcrial 


as the «»/y of llie Cfmrcli, and the word supremacy, asdid the ProtestanU id' the sixteenth 

o^oM rw the huilieieiil rnli; o| Ijiith ninl practice ^ 

in rdl things <«>erlaimiiir to gislliiiesfi; and being Articic 11. Fixes probationary l)^i^ilc^:es and 
hilly persuaded, that the reprcsentitive h«nn ol terms of incmlwrshi|), which do not difler from 
church govermicnit m the must M uptiiril, hc^i Pvifw* in the Methodist Kpiv oj».iM ’diiin h, e\.-e.,t 
^feinted to owr< onddi..i,, and mrv^t con-enml with as regarding “therhildnai ot oiir n»en.l>i'r« and 
oiir Mews and ir.dne; , .e. Irllwu -eiti/nis with the tjwsie under th.-ir giiarrliaiiship ('who) shall U- re- 
samls and nl llie lion-elioid nt AM*, rogni/«*il u.s enjoMiig pri-b.itii»n.irv am) 

VVhereas. a wnifi 0 esf.d.hshing the |„.M um-aiidiilal-s |br meinlMTship . and inaA 1«* 


, ,i‘. Iclluw-eiti/iais with the 
I'M-elioVI of t «i><{ , Am*, 
aisiiintioij l•s^J^)hshlng the 


form or,-onenimenl, Mods.Tnnng lo ilu* ininislers info ela‘.^es, as .s.-vli. with the eonhcnt ol their 
(ukI iHcnilu i'h Ml III.- e:Miirli iheir riifots iitiil priM i,-»rents and euaidi.iiih ” 

1, II,,' lust ,>l . liriviim IiIktIv, I,, |~r,'„ for ill i-i,>iis .>C<lis(ri<-iM.<-iv. 

We tie ri'l'irt', linsiriiM 111 flu- j«r .tei'liMii ot A1 fuitj and stations In’ the r('r»re'.i nlati\es el the 


inn/hlv ti‘)(l. eini a<ti i'^ in the name mid by tlw* 


, uur !'on^!u»a-i-l do fa.!. no .md <''^la- I 


I cults, and stations In’ the r('f»re'.i nlati\es el the 
I chnrche-4 in gtnerul and annual eoiiii renee^ ar- 


blirth, .iiul .nner In be uiniTiied b' the lullowiiig 
clenienlai'v pina ipl.'s and euMstitiituin 


Art 1 “On reeeiMnir fbiirclu'-!. i^e ' pro- 
vides th inoile of ret’eiMUi!: elinrela .. info tin* 
penerni assrKa.itiMn , dii lin .s uhil r nnsiiinti s an 


“1 A ( ’hrD-tnn ^ 'Iniri !i 1 - a '.»•< u U of belic\er-5 
in .h M ('iiiji i , mill Is id diMiie itisiif nti.'u 
‘'ll < 'mm, r H the f>r//y 1 1 1 , \ i> iif hiie ( 'Inirch , 
lind flic word ol (okI tli<; onli rule of l.nfliand 
condi'i'l. * 

' “ 111 JNo persr.ii vvlio loves the Lonn .Usi s 
T‘H'y*;r. and nbrn’s the ‘.‘ms|-4‘|o! < b*ii oin* S ]|.Mour, 
onr'hl to In- dejinvi d ol . liureli m('i'>bei>.hi!>. 

‘ IV' I'lverv man b is an in'dieii.ible right to pri 
vate jnil'Miii-nl in rnafler^i ot religion ami nil 
eijiinl liL'Ilt to evpi'ess bis opinmii in anv way 
vvhii’h will n*'f viol lie the laws of <dod, or the 
rurlds ot his li'llinv men 

“ V ( 'hureh tn.vl-s -.liMidd be lainiku te<l on gospel 
pTim n'les onls , and no mow 't<'r (»i' inrnilHT ‘should 
(m* cieoniimmu ali il, evu-j t lor iniireiralirv, the 
propagalii'ii of noi’hrlsii III din'lrines, or (or the 
neglect olMnlies enjoined hv llie word of (ihiil 
" V'^l 'I'lw' pastor il or mi nisterialolliee and duties 
ore of dixine ap]ioiii(ine*it: ami all elders in the 
chnrch of ( okI are cipml ; but inuii^ers arc for- 
bidilen to U* loriC over tiixl’s heritage, or to Imvc 
dornimoii over the faith of the saints. 

“ V^ll 'The clxmdi hsus aright to form and en- 
force mieli rules and reaul:itit)ns only as artv in 
nceonlanre with the holy Scripluros, and may Ik* 
npee««.\rv, nr have n tendeiicv, to cjittv intociVcct 
the great systoru of practical christisiuitv. 

“VI II Whatever piwer niav Ih’ ncct'ssarr to 
the formation of rules ami rrgulnlum«i. is inherent 
in the ininisterK and inemlHTs **f the rhbn'h ; hut 
so mueh of that power muy be delepaU'd. (jrom 
tune to time, upon n plan of n'prvwntjation, as 
they may jihlge mvessarr and j>nvfH»r. 

“IX dt is theduty of all ministers and menilvers 
of the cliiiivh to mriinti^gtxilineiw, and to opfiuse 
all moral evil. 

** X . It is obligat ory on inmistcica of the gospel to 
* ^nfhftd in the disttdmrge of their pastonil an^l 
^criid duties ; mul ft is also olilt^tory on the 
^ to esteem mimstena higluy fiir their 
''e, and to remter them a lignteous com- 
their labours. 


imliMdii \l A*>«Mei ited .vb-rlvodi-l ebundi, /<> irrf 
“Any lU'nitH'r of I'lniil^T'' re-'idiiig Miidieiciiilv 
near earb oilier to av>,rii))de -I di rllv toi pniili. 
worsliip, and to tran-'ni't lU lrnn>Mi d bll-^lln -s — 
an<l |»rovif|f*.i for the diviNion ol » burelu ^ ’ into 
snviller companirs or v, for tlie piirpo-c oi 

religious instruction and edili'Mtiori “ Ni*( Imreb 
can lx* conliriucd m rMMiM‘\i**»i with the general 
Uxlv, but by ronrormiiig to tlic constitnli.ui and 
l»ook of diM'i[)line 

Art V*' t)f“ Leaders' Meetings ’* 

Art VI <''onsiinU4'« nui^rlerly conferences to 
Ik* cotihk.>s«x 1 of all the munsiers. preacherH, ex- 
horters, Btewnrds, le.uh'rs. and trii->tccH. (provided 
the latter hove also tiu’ vpuilitiraiion of fidlelmrcfi 
meinlHvrship. Thin article also forbids the hocusing 
of any one “ to preach until he sliall have liceri 
first exaininod. nml ns’omiiu'mlis] by a comriiitteo 
of five, composed of ministers and laymen, chosen 
by the miarterly con fen*iirc '* 

Art. Vll. Gonstitiilcs annual conferences, and 
dwiarcfl their power? and duties. Thev are coni' 
|mv»;«h 1 of equal miniliers of ministers and delegates 
Th(? [Mwversi and duties of these Inxlics art* of the 
utmost iiupirtnuce to the churcdie.s and the* gf'nenil 
oonneTioii, They are vested with jiovvrrs to chM*! 
n preiddent annually; to wxuininc into the official 
conduct of all their luemlx'rs; t<» receive miniatera 
and [>re.*vchers . to elirt to orders; to hear and 
divide on appi’als, to define and regulate lioiiiifiii- 
ries of circuita and stations; to Mat ion mini.*tteri<i, 
&c. To make such siKvial rules and rcgulerliins 
BH the \XTulmrilies of their conference districts 
nmv require, not inconsistent with the const it ution. 

Art. VIII. Prov’idcs for a general conference, 
to consist of an equal niinilier of nunisters and 
laymen, to U' chosen hy the chimdirs. No minis- 
ter is fiOTmilted to have a w'at in this IkkIv but by 
election of the ininistera and Ia> men. So that thife 
memliers of this Ixxly will Ik*, indeed, the .re|iie- 
nentativcs of thii«e for whom the^y higwlate. .Vo 
one will have a seat in virtue of hw ow*n i%ht, 
ofonlinaiion, nor miniateriiii order, n^r o&re. 


SI* 
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of God, or tJle indul^nce in ninfiil 
U^iniM'n, DhaU subjtrt tho oDontWr to adiiuuiition { 
and if ()er8wt«>d in, iiiler ro|x>4itod uduioniliUha, U 
e]i pulsion. * 

“ 3. For pr^ichinf^ir dini.i*iniiiali|i}j imsrrtjUural 
dtx-criiu'H, uHtH'luiij fflo oss^’uluil intcn*«rs of liic 
riirititiuii rtyslrrii, iiuMisttT'', pmiriu'tv, iiikI ninii- 
l'4‘ri< aIiiiII U* MtiMe to lultnoiiition ; mat. if' 

to oxpuftiioii. Frosutnl aiwavfi, that no 
iitiiiiiiiifr, prciM'horH or nioinU'r nhail Iv* t^pvtlod 
I for dii'scninijitiiki; iiiutitTK oi ojiinu>n almir. i‘xo pt 
thev tx'Siiohas ureroiiiiriniirJ l)\ llu* \vol\i oti^i^ul. 

“ 4. All olliffis of llu* I hiirrh %: lliihlc tO 
romoMil iFiMii oOli't', l»>r oml .Kliiiiinhtrittioii " 

Art XIV. '• y^;-/r I /'•<•( r/ i. < t/ 
and Ahinfin '- — 1 In :ill lasri* v»l' noiiKniio® 
a)i*nii)fl a jtn’iu'lii r. of innnlu'i, ll»o m'- 

(•iHJ’il Iv fiiml^luMl l>v tiu' projkT anlhonlioii, 
with ;i t itpv ol iho < Ii.ii ijr*. 1 ( 11(1 sjK rilic.JhoM^*, ii,t 

liM'it twt Ml \ (l.n- lv(<n«’ iJio tniu* appoinioi tor 
llio Inal ‘ \o»l( ’.N tlirpuUok com cinnl pn l*;r^!;oiiig 


l.‘o 


Arl*IX. Draiam the [wwcrs of tbe^ueraf 
conference to be,**‘* To rule* and rr^ula* 

lions ” It is tho supreme IrgialaUiro ot the 
church. . * , • 

Art. X. ^Nnisistsof “ UcBtrictioiis on the legis- 
Intne ossemblii'v,'' indading the gene nil and on* 
nuul con tore nces. 

1 Xu rujc shall Im* (Mssed which sl^ll con- 
lra\cjK**;iiiy law of t^ml. 

‘‘ Xo rule sludl W {xis«<hI winch hliall in- 
fringe the nght of sutlragc. eligihility to oilii-c. 
or the ^ight^« and privileges of^our niiiBKU'r.s 
pn achers, und meink'rs, to an iinjmrtial trial h\ 
conniiKtec, and of an upjK'al, as prosuliHl i>v this 
con.^^C util til. 

'• 3 ^'orule <haH Iv* pasw'd in1:-ingiiig thehln'iiy 
ot .«|M*ech, or til tlic jTiss ; but for exery abuse of 
liitert; the olb nder sliull U‘ dealt witli fls in other 
eai-es uj indulging Miilul w^lr^l^ and teiuperh 
' 1 No rule, I \eept i! Iw Ibunded on llie li.ilv 
Sarijituri'h ‘-ii.d bep.ii^-id^ ;(ui)iiiii‘>tng the expiil- 
hjoH .>1 iiiiuirter, la'i eiier < r lueiujH r. 

‘ ^it ruj' fhiill lk‘ ji.i.s**ed, ajijticprialing tlie 
luji l*' cl the ‘ hurcli tc ,ni'. pni|iOM e\4‘<-pt the 
‘'Uppv'T^t ot l)i iijiitt'-liv. till ir vsne*., widows, an^ 
cinliht 1 tho pio'iiotJou of v’dui ilioji and t.u' 
sioD' l.he dhlUMOM of iu*«'lu) Knowledge, the la - 
ee-Mfv t eon- ((U« on Uh'?< inliljiig llu' 

loiiN noii-e- .ind tiu r« !»» t ol tJii’ |Mtor 

“ li N<t liigher order nl ntiniKtera shall lx,* fill- , 
thf n-i d than that o| ei,!. r 

' 7 No rulesh.ill lx pa ned lo .‘dktlikii an c dirii lit 
iiiner.irit uuni itfN. or to authoriH* tho HiumaJ txm- 
IS to station their ininixU'rH iintl preaelms 
loii'^i r (hall three years f>niV(**,MAely in llie same 
<ireu.t,und lw<» y<*ars fiucc<‘h«ivcly in the siiiiio 

StutiiWl 

“r* No change's shall lx • made in tlw? relative 
proiKtrtioim or rompuncnl |«»rt« of (lie gencml or 
annual eonli'reiicrs \ 

Art XI, . Declares how firf^Hidents of iitiniial 

conferences slmll Im* eb*end tluir time of hitmi e 
and <lulie«. 'i'hc term is <»ne jear ; (he same |s’r- 
miTi may lie i-Iiommi lor Ihrei'- nuecessive >eurH. 

The flulics of mini.sters. as |xistors, ^tc , and ol 
other otiicers of the churcli. ore delined. 

Art XII Declares the right of bufTrage, and 
clipUliiv to olfice 

“ 1. Fvery minister ami preacher, aiicl every , , — ■ , ^ 

white bv, male mf'inber, in tuU coinumiitoii and { mme cpialdicotions ol fJi-Mhiliiv ns ;iie n tpiired 
foliwwsliip, having atVnne<i to (he nge «»f twenty- I (or a reprewiilati^e to the i;i nend roiilereiu i’. 'I’ho 
one ve'irs, slutll In* entitled 1o vote in all caMia. | delegaus thux cboi-f ri shall loi-emhle sit the pliico 


'l lie 'neii I'd hlial 
hi'Ie'e>.‘? thf jirivilige ol t'A- 
at the tlKn' oi Inal, mid of 
III |M>r'<oii ol I'N lepn ^I'lilatiXi' , 
III h( nl.tlixe i>e a jiii tnlx r o) the 


into 1 1 lai oil shoi It 
il i\e ihe i( dit <•! ( 
itiJiiii'ijt: \\i!iies..(' 

in ikiii/ In'* (Il U 0( 

pio\ j.l**d hueh n |)i 

elmrt li 

‘ w’ \o iniiMi-t* r or pr< .i- la r i liall be * xpi'lled, 
ordtjnxii! Ill (liiT-h oi inini.slenai 

^tumnoii.- Mi’.oou) .Hi nop (ill. )1 Irid l.('ioi« atoni- 
l/illlt'e </I fhiee lo jne lomi .li iMir po .'li'herrt, 

aitd the Hi lit (/I a |. pi a I thi po .k'Ik rs, to (lie < in 
siiiii't ipi.iiO i!\ eonli M iev • |>((- ;i.)m^l« is to lliO 
eieoiltjo .iftjui li ( oiiU I* IK ^ 

“3. i\*) iiti luhi r s|» (11 Ite e’C|K'l|e(| oT deprived o^ 
ehai^li pil\ilee(j- xs'IIk mI .hi iiiip'ii /»!il lilidftelonv 
a i ointoilli < *iJ the ( of imoi*< Ic. locinlK i^, or Im-. 
lore t I k NOtK'l’v iti Wiiiili Ik ii< :i nirtiiher, us (ho 
iiMUsiii jiiov riijinie ii'kMIm' .'i''I,tol !iii ;ip]>e!il to 
tin < n-iiing ipitiift liv ( i. ik c- , hut no (u>iji- 
iii!tt(‘(' man wiiu i.iiall h.o (' ^ (tii the /irst trial, 
sltaM Ml on tlie :i)t|ti.d; um«( till a)>[>eii)s hliuil bo 
final " 

Art XV. “ /hsTi/ih/fc J'io/m t.n y ~ I. Wlien- 

r .1 m.ijiii'it-. ol ;dl the amio d <.on(( renctSHhall 
oiTiciaHv <;d| tor u judit ia) di t isuin on Hn\ rule or 
iKt ofilu' jM iK'ral f oid''rfUt e it ’dnll he the duty 
ot each niui every annual t oul» n iu4' to fijip.aiit, at 
(s next M Khiim, one jud.' ial di Ii"j.T(e^ liaMJig the 


“ ‘J. F.verv’ minister and pnMcher, and cverv 
wtliihn l'i>. male meiolsT, in lull communion and 
fellowship, having attaimd to the age of twenty - 
five yesrs, and having U'en in full ineniU'rslup 
two years, shall }>e eligible aii u rcprmnil olive in 
the Keneral conference, 

“3, No firrson bhall l>e eligible aaa delegate to 
tb%^irinual conference, or as a steward, who lias 
not ntlam»**J to the age of tw'enly-onc yi'ars, aiwi 
who IS not a re;rpilriT communicant of this church. 

“ d. No niinisU'r slisU l»e eligible to (lie ofiicc of 
presif^'nt of an annual confcR’nce, until ho shall 
4iavc faithfully eiercMM.-d the office of elder two 
years ” 

• •Art. XIII. ** Jtidirtarij Principles . — I. AU of- 
fences condemned by tho word of Gotl. as bdng 
u^clent to exclude s per-<in from the kingdom oi 
Asec and glory, shall suhji,*rt ministers, pn^icliers, 
^d members, to expulsion from the church. 


where the general loiden nce In Id jK Inal scKsiori, 
iiti the si rujid Tui Mbiy in M.vy folbwing their 
apjMiintuicnt. 

*• ‘J. A luajoril y of the delegati s shall cunslilulea 
quorum; nnd il two thirds of all prewjil judge 
said rule <»r ac.t of the general conference uncon- 
stiliitjon^, tiicv sliull have |x>W4r to declare iJio 
same iiuTi and void. 

“3. Kvery derbion of the judiciary shalJ l#o in 
writing, and sh;dl U- jmhlnhed ju the jsTiodiciid 
Ijclonglrig to tins church, Afier (he judiciary 
sh.'ill [s*iiormed the dutii s nssigncd tlmrn 
lliijf c^mstitutKm, their fxiwers sliall ca-fisc; an'ano 
other judiciary shnlJ b- creaUal until afUsr tho 
session of the sucr**^ tug general ronlrrcrnuf. 

“ Ucsohed, 'I’baf tM* jmliciary (riluifkal provided 
for by the 1 5th artieb ot the ron*(iifiitiori of this 
church, shall j:>ubli**h as well the rea^iorts of their 
I opinion upon the part or provision of the conttf^ 


2. The nWlect of duties rcquii^ by tlie word ] lion supposcil to Wve l*tcn contraverjfidsiUily, 
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lawflr laws, provision or^rovisiontf. considered to and candiJ^flection and dijct^on ;* ai!U! which 
'je unconstitutional, togetncr with their decision.” is Uised, as is belie^fed, on tlw dearest principlae 
A/t. XVI. “ Special call qf t/ie General Con- of the nayual and religious rights of man. The 
ference.—\. Two thirds of the whole numlxir of mionil /I'^lations have also IxM^n carefully and 
he annual conferences, shaU liave power to call studiously framed in view of the iirc.:»pt8 and au- 
){rf*cial inoetiiigs of the gcrieral corfferencc. thority of the sacred canon, and will be found, 

'Z. When it shall have licen nacertoined that it is also lieheved, to bo sustained by that high 
wojhirtls of the annual conferences have deeidtnl sanction.” 

rt liivour of such edi, it shall Le the duty of th«‘ ^ ^ 

iresi^entfl, or a majority of them, Ibrthwith to dc- The Artfcles of lltdigion, means of grace, puf^- 
iigiiiite the tuuf^and ])lac'.e of Iiolding the same, lie and s(s‘ial, are I lie same in this church, as in 
It** to give due notice to all the blalions and cir- the Nelluxlist Kpiscopal Cliurch. 'I'he Foriuu- 
‘uils.” larie.s ot Haptisiii and of ortlination, are altered in 

Art. XVlT. “ pTQvieionfm' alicring the Con- some partw ulars, so as U) suit the new n-onoriiy , 
JttHtion. — 1. T,*iP Genend Conlenmci; shall have thefi)rmerof whicli is adajiled to u probationary 
«>wer to amend any part ot tliis coimtiUitiori, ex- lelatioii of children; and, the latter ri'cognizing 
‘.ept the second, ti'nlh, and Iburleentli articles, hy no in iposi I ion or hands hut in the ordination ot 
na king such alterations or ailditions, us may lie deacons and ('Ulers. 

ve«)mineride<l in writing, hy two lliird.s of the As this clinn li ha.s no new n-ligious or moral 
rvliole numlH'r of the tinruLd coiderences, next i dta-trines, profl^H'd to N* toiuid in lla* scriptures, 
ireceding tlie sitting of the general coiilereiice, j to oJler to the public, but rests its j)retenr»ioiv« U» 
“ii.'Tliesiroinl, tenth, ami fourteenth articles of j tavour on the ground eoiniiioii to all orlhodoi: de- 
,his constitution shall Im» iiiialterabh’, except by a iiomiiialloti.s ; its superiority a.s a Metho<hst com- 
;enerul convention, calleil iortbe s|MviaI pnrp»»se, j nivinlly tun l*i‘ argued onl\ in view t»f its govcrri- 
ly two thirds of the whole minibt r of the antiiMl * iiu nt Ami in tin-? view it is slated, *' that in a 
’onferciices, next prece<ling ilie gem*ral coiiter '^connlrv '>tingni'-h<‘d bv reprc-entalion ami con- 
'iice Which convention, and ail oilier c«ui\eu- j Icderal; it i'* ol ilu‘ higlo st iin|K)rlance tliai all 
ions of this cliurcli, shall l»e eonsiituted and , the stx' I'es ami assoeialauis, religious, literary, 
‘lect(‘d in the same iiiaiincrumJ niluj as j»reM-rilH‘.l j or of v* leilevu r ejiaraefi'r, which have risen under 
hr the general conference. When a gem rul the fo-'enng eare, and reeeive the contiitiial |iro- 
umveiitiuu is culled hy the iiimuul confer* net's, iT 1 tectum, ol its civil iiislitulions sluaild, as far as eir- 
ilinll Huriersetle the nsseinbimg ol the ‘genera] con- I cuinstauces will admit, lx' org.inized U|K)n pnnci- 
erence for that |N'ri()<l, ami shall have |M>vv4>r m| tdi's of tajuuiity and mutual conlldence, and in 
lisi'harge all the tlutias of llml IkxIv, iti utiditum 1 resiHTtful reference to the uiuli'-puled excellence 
d the iiarticular object for which the coiivcritiini ' and value of those institutions.’* If this reasoning 
iholMiavc been a.sseiulil<‘d. « • j !•«» incontrovertible, of how inconeeivablv inon* 

‘‘ HVicrrn^, It IS declared hv this convention, that imiiortance is it for churehes to conform to the 
whatever iKiw'er may he neee.ssiiry l*> tlie forma- nrocepts, })rincipIo.s, and examjiles of the New 
ion of rules and regiilation.s, m inherent in the Twtanienl, which forbid all masterdom on one 
iiinisters and members ol ih*' eliureh ; and Ih.il no lyoid and all servitiitieoiitlie other in the relations 
nuch of that fxiwer may W del*-gaied from time ol' ministers and memliers ol*ehnslian chiurchcM. 

0 time, u|HVii a plan of n'presoiitation, as they may The Melht«list FrotesUmt Church is, ut present, 
udge proix'r; t(ier*'fore, llesolved, that alt ]Hnvers comixxsed of churches and socuties in sixteen of 
lot delegttUHl to the resjHM’tivo ollieial UmUcs of these United Slates, and in Lower Canada 
lie MelTimliM rrotestiint Church h\ this conven- 7'herr arc thirteen annual conference distrk'ts' 
ion, are retained to siutl iiuiiisters and iiienihers.’’ Vermont, Boston, New York ami Lower (ranada, 

1 Gennessee, New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 

‘‘ The convention divined it matter of unspeak- East Virginia, NortJi Carolina, Tennessee’Geor- 

lUo joy and gratitude, that, under the control and giu, AlaWna, and Ohio, districts; including 
ilesBing of Almighty God, the deUlH’rations wen' somo thousands of members — the numbers not 
jrought to so favourable an issue. Theehun'his being yet ascertained — and about 100 itinerant 
low sacredly confederated, in virtue of an iiistru- pn'achers, and some three hundred, perhaps, not 
neat wliich had been the result of much intense itinerant, in Wie strict senac of that term. 
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BAPTISTS OP THE UNITED STATES. 


Ttis U a iiumoroufl and rruji^’tablo IhjiIv of 
ChridtiaiDi, e\U'iuU‘«l omt t‘vory nUitr, niul i*iii- 
braciinjT undor th«' vnrious liranclu-sof oiu‘ 
(lenoiiiiniitioii, :iN>uf thnv huiidri'<] liiousaiid ooiii- 
muivicaTits Thnr ivclosiUhiH Hl roinmuiiitiuH arc 
cljvidvil iiitti rlmrclu's, as,Kix*iationrt, and stato con- 
veiiUoiH Cluirchus onlv arr ronsuliTfd 
tont to the oxrri’i‘*c' of odijrioi.K Jiinsdirtion^ all 
Other IkkIk's Inmii}; iioilnn^ nion* than adviaorv 
coiinnla l^roiiirht to^i tln r to iihsist tl\e oin rations 
and Mews of the elivireheM 'The tiuinlM r of 
churenes in the Slate*, ih Miinevrhal more than 
4(H)0, ofa.HSo<'iii(ions. and ofhtateron^eiitionH 
1 j . I’he j»nMt h«»dv of this denoinumlioii ist'ul 
vinistie, and in doi'tnn.d wiitunent rorreHiMHul*' 
witli the l*n‘sh\teri.irw. Th< ir uhkIc of eliureh 
goM'nma'nt is simitar tothat of the ('‘ongregulnm- 
alistj* of jN'ew England, niid to the lnde{H*iideiils 
of tJreat Britain, 'rtiey ditfer from ».U oilier de- 
nomiriationa of riiriHiianH, in l>elie\iiig and iiiiun- 
tainlng that no iM’rsons arc NuiUihle cniididati^ for 
the ordinance of haptisin, except IxlieverK in the 
Lofd'Jcsua (J'lms! , and ihiil no nx^ilc of adniinu' 
leririg it 14 right, except iimnerMon in the naii\ 
of the Father, Son, alid llolv (ihosl Thiy thi 
Qot admit that n knowledge of the nncieiit Ian- 
guagea, of niatheniutics, mid ^dulosnphy, is iiidi'*'- 
pcnauhly rtxmihile to the exen'ine of the iniiiiKterkd 
function They allow, however, the greii! utdity 
of learning as a ijunlific.arion for iisefuIncHs ih 
preaching; an«f encourage learned men with a 
li^raliU' equal to that of any <ither deiioiiiinatiofi 
The olFiecni which UKiially belong to n cliurch 
couHiat of a paalor, and from two.tx) neven or nine 
dciicoiiH, iicecmiing in the magnitude of the church, 
and itx exignieies. Tlieir nnnistA’rs .in<l pa-ti^rs 
arc ordainr^ with the im|K;sUion of handa, hy a 
proahytery consiMing of any nuinU<r mow? than 
two. Every candidate for ordinfilion, however, 
rauat l>c. prewntid, previously a[^iroved, l»y the 
church of which he ia a inrml>er. All candi- 
dates for Impti.-.ru are required to make a piifdic 
deciaration of their faith ami religious exjiencnec, 
eilhf^Ndore the eliureh and congregation log**- 
ther, or else in the nrcocncc of auch nicmVa*T 4 of 
the church an may nave been ospetdally a[)p(Jiiit4'd 
for auch a purjNiM'. In the tranaarnion of buaineHs, 
both secular and s[nritunl, it U customary for all 
the membem, male and female, to aiwtMnhle, ap- 
point a chairman, have a clerk to keep a regular 
Sa^rd of the proceeilinga, ami to allow a free die* 
ccuwion and vote to every member preaent on 
eiJUJr 6ul ject. 

Ba^itWs of the United Stotes had their 
loaHnencement with the earliest acttlement of the 
omiptry. RcapectaUe portions of the colonial emi' 


gruiion from England and Whales were of this 
j |H'rsii:ii4ion. 'I'hey oHraiiiCil a location in JVIuhmh- 
! chus€‘tts. New ^ork, New^ Jersev, IViiiisylviiiiin, 
Virginia, and the < 'arnhnaH, whilst the colojiieH 
Wire Ml III their intuntitie stale. SSome of the 
lirrtl cliurelwH planted by them, are now iic*t fur 
Iroiii two liundrcd yearn olili In Bouton, i\ow 
^o^k. l*hdad»*lpluu, and ( ’hiirleslon,S Buntist 
^■hiircho'i w'l re estahlwhed and JloiiriHliing long 
nsdore the AmerH un revoluUoil 'I'lie HJiliie wuu 
the CH^' ill New Jerses , Virginia, mid the other 
states 'I’heir doetrineH rtnd disi ipline were eon- 
Kontint with the \iew‘H and usages of their ICngliuh 
jaiJ Welsh pn'decesMorH ; mid in most caHi‘K they 
Mill ret. nil the same peeiili.irilies. 'I’lie IMiiladei* 
phiii assoi'i.iMon waa one ol the very first iiiHtiiiiees 
of union aiiu'Og the ehurdiCH hy meiins of a regu- 
lar delegatiof^ ; and tliH lK)dy ado|)ted, as thx' haaiH 
of itn, imuiii, tlie t ‘onfesfiion of Faith and Plmf 
ol f’hifteh Ihsciplme set ll»rth Iw u ('onveiilio* of 
Bapti*^! iiiinHterK m and about London, in tho 
>ear 1(1 l‘i Although this formulary huu not kM^ri 
iiflieiallv n‘eogni/4Ml by Ibe great Isxly of ibt? du- 
iiommation. M't its dfsinnal teni tu are gi ricrally 
reg.inled ar» iorimng ibe prevailing ereed of the 
wtiulia At first tbo nmubi r of ehurebeH wum 
H iiinll- but they were rapally mereawd by the va- 
nous braiielicM wIih’Ii grew out ol tb<' [i.ireiit slot k 
In many eases entire aKsociationu have Iwen 
iiioHtly f’ormeil (loin one ehureli, which, im tho 
moliar mr*litntjoii, has sUnmJ forth, veneriihle aiiu, 
hapfW, amid hiT surrounding dmigliterH. 

Ill the MtruggJc lor Ameneaii inde|K>ndenee the 
IbqttistH were diKliriguinlied for their liriu, conHiaF 
en»* and js rsevering \>atrioliHni Many of then 
mniiMerrf l«M»k an active part m HUKlainmg the ro 
volulionary emir'e, liolh liy iictuid servieeM in th 
camp and by the iiifluenre ol their miimaled and 
})al nolle exhoTtatioriH. Lila-rtyhad no frienda inoro 
geiiiiiiie and derided It is anid that tho late Mr. 
.lelferHoii avowed, that ho tiHjk his firut impresKiorib 
of a pure rejmblie from tho Hlrnplc orgmn74itK>ii 
and goMT||mcnl of a small Baptist church which 
wos in (be habit of meeting for the trun.Baetion of 
buHinesB in the neiuhlKiurlaxHl of hiu early resi- 
dence in the irtaU; of Vif^inui It i» certain tliat 
no [jcofile woM over more imualicnt of rioinination, 
whether rjyd or ecch'^iastjeal. The^ diiudaim tha 
rights ami pretensions of all iudicatones and <T jfwit 
tribunals ; and admit no other authority iri d<}tor- 
mining nwitters of controversy, whether in cloo. 
trine or discipline, than tho simple Bible, without 
note or coinm<*nl, I’ho great mow* of ^em are 
agreed in tho vjews which they form of the word 
of (Jod. Their peachers are generally accttstom- 
cd to deliver ^tr scutunonts. exteoip^^rarieoiiflly. 
3 P 
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oft«n with Jfttle or no premeditation.^ present tinft it is not prohab|^ that one ladf the 
Thfcconsequei^ is, that their imblic addrnsst^ ilonominaiion are cfirdialiy en^ged in promotinf^ 
are CTude and desultory, and too often devoid of an the spread of the gospel in distant lands. The 
instrpetive unction. In cases, however, where ♦onveritidn, loo, which meets triennially, is sujk 
study and education havenliccn ^dded, Bai>tist fx>rted by no niore than the thinking, the ]iious, 
preachers are tH|Uttl to thos^ of any other denouii- and the intelligent. 

nation. A literary institution, called the C oliimhian Col- 

'Wie DatitistB of the United States liegan to lege, w'as eonirncnced at the C.:ity of Wabhington, 
turn liieir attention to tlic wnfK of foreign iiiIh- under thi‘ jatronage of this convention { which, 
mons about fne year IH 1 1 A ntc rior to this, little however, inlhe year resolved U) discoiltinud* 

Isttd tieeii Ilf tempted by them m iniHaionufy work all connexion with the rollege, ami to bi*cotne a 
fejlfr'erul pieties ut the north siiid south bad sent niishbuury ln^ly only, Sinci* that yn'riod, various 
t€*aebers and enlshionarie.H among the native Indian etlortn liu^e Ix'en nia*le to establish the college on 
hut with very limited success The new a iirni Imish, and to relieve it from its |HCuniary 
states, also, had^een made oe<iuainted with Hai*- enibarrns.Mmenfs Atsiut osk hi ^»on^'n TTioi^sAxb 
jiri/lciides by inenris of those devoted and sclP ooi.'.aws h.ive been exjiemled in the builditigs, the 
dtmyiiig uieii, 'who hdl their homes, and went purclhtse of library, appiratu.s, and r>ther things 
fortn to proi'luim a erucilied*Savi<)ur among the connected with the college. At prm‘iit there i» 
inbubitants of the Ironiier regions But nothing » <lent of thirty tholl^alul dollar^ upon it Should 
like a n)neeiitmted (dfort look place till May, IHl^JJ it ever Is* released from its debN, ami brought into 
v.iiori delegates troiii various states met at Philn- su<*eeHsbi| <»jM*r.ition. it may prove an esfM'iiluilJK*- 
delphui to concert measures tortile propagation of nebt to tlu* denomination, by supi'King a |»|ace 
ftu’jgoM|Kd in tlie IliArnan lanfurc*, and ninongliie for the edneatum of (lu ir youtli, and bv raising 
Indian tribe.s in thi* Pnited Slates. I'liiseonven the ^^me ot litiT.iry teeling aiiK>ng them. 'J’he 
timi eriiliraced most of the tak'nl and intelhgenee jhituation is not siirpassi'd bs any other in the 
of the denomination, and it was expected would Union. ' sitU's this, Brown University in the 
exert u |w>werriil inlluenee in bringing the whole Pt»tc of b . ale island is a Bujitist college. This 
b^y to aet togetlu*r in the great eiiterimse of love. one of I'lO ol<X.*st and best scabs of learning in 
But this did not prove to U* the cane ; and at the the country. 
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EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STij^TBS. 


TAf; Evangelical Lutheran Chutrh in the 
United States of Amenra, comipi'noHl its exist- 
ence before the niiddJo of the eighteenth cen- 
tuiw. 

it is confined Blinost exclusively to the Git- 
man iH)}>ulation of our country. Its congrega- 
tioijs are diffuKed over more than half the Suites 
They arc found in the largest iiniiilH'rs m Penn- 
sylvanui, New York, Ohio, Mar_>luiul, nml I^orth 
Carolina. The ntimlNT of <“ongregfi(iona has 
t>oon (‘Htirnated by th<js** who ba\e the nuist ae-# 
curate iiifuniuition) at uliout one^thouwind; and 
of jMiftlors and caiulidntes for**ouiig men li- 
censed to pn*ueh) ronsiderablv upwanls of two 
hiiiKlnvl. 'J'hert* is rt»nne<*ti'<i with tius rhureh 
a Tlieological Semiiiury at Geltysliurg, Adams 
eounly, IVnnsyhtiiiia. 

This institution has two profesNors, slioiit iilly 
young men in diHerent stn^*s of preparation 1i>r 
the ininistiy of the gosp^and a horary of siic 
thousand volumes of most valuable theological 
works. 

A Seminary edifice is in progress. It is hand- 
Homely located on an eminence luor the town 
of Gettysburg. Uh duiiensions an* one lium9^'ii 
ibet by forty. , 1 

Connected with the Theological Semina ry^t 
Gettysburg, i» a rlassienl hcImsiI or Oymnasium 
j Tl 1ms at pn'sent two professors: a profevwir of 
languagf-H, and one of mathematics, natural phi- 
loHOphy, chemistry, &c. 

Many of the young men that design to study 
Divisity, receive their prejiaratory education in 
this Gymnasium. 

There arc Seminarir^s at Ilartwick, in New 
York ; at CanUm, Ohio ; and there is one like- 
vHs 4* under the [sttronage of th«i Symsl of South 
Carolina and Georgia. 

At no js*riisl sinro the ilevotiNl Dr. IJenrv 
Melehior Miihlenlierg ruiwNl the i..ulheraii stiind 
anl in Ainenca, which to<ik [dace in the vcmt 
1743, "has the Lutheran church in the T’nitj*! 
Statea lie<!:ji in a more flourishing cxindiliori J.han 
it is at pn>sCnt. 

The doctrines of the Keformation are geii*'- 
rrfW held anti proiimlcatrd by the cb rgy. 

A s{)irit of zcnl aiiu actiiity Ims lierm uwak- 
cneil within a few years, and it is extending 
itself in every direction in the church, with tin; 
hamaest resuitH 

The doctrines of the Evangelical l^ulheran 
Church are, substantially, those of tHe anifessioti 
\ ot Augslmrgh. 

^laie lioetnne of the Trinity as ,held by thosw* 
iHfles from Arians and Sociniana ; a vira- 
pWQ» Atonement made by the passion and death 
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of Josus ChAst; the depravity ol^bumam naturae 
the niwssity of conversion prcnluceil l>y tho lioly 
Spirit; the resurrcct^n of the tsHly ; and u IViturs 
state of rewards and punishments, eternal in thtnr 
duraitmi, may \m s[}oriflt^ nd tlie cMirdtnal articles 
of its cri'iMl. 

it ditri'rs from tho discipliMs of Calvin, who 
teach that the ntoneiiient is limited to a jiart of 
the hiimiin family: and frudi llwwe who, whilst 
they imiintuin the universality of the atonement, 
rr[ir«'st‘nt the Deity os a[>plying it only to a cer- 
tain c'leci niinilH'r ; and [irofesHc^s inoh*. firmly to 
Udieve tb.at < 'hriHPs [iropitiation is tor all men, 
Olid that then', is no uHatrary »»mTeiguty dis- 
[daved in the .'i[Mdicalion of it. 

I (^iM’omlnioiml decrees off io«l in regard to the 
sahation ok men ure rejt^ded, and the salvation 
of man is regarded as \lefH‘ndirig on his voUm- 
tarv and u^iforci'd rceeplion of the gos[s*I — his 
damnatum on its free and unconstrutned rejcctiot^. 

T^' [K'rsevenince of the saints, as it is ordi-i 
niirily called, is not roc4’ive<I us u doctrine o^thls 
chuTi’h, 

Pedidaiplism is prartised, and it is the pAwoU- 
ing u«age. when the children thuH liaptixetj are 
ciijNible ol Ising inKlriieted, to teach them the 
pnncifdcs of the fJ^hristian religion, and whoU 
thc^ arrive at a mature age, liny an* more fully 
and HYMtemalirally taught the (bs'trineH and du- 
ties of till* goH|M>l, and are admitted to the Lord's 
HU[»|R*r if li-is deemed ad \i sable by tbeir pastor. 
f’oiiMTHjon is not conHjdi*nil indispensiiblc to tho 
purtieipatuai of this ordinanee. 

A s»‘nse of sin and desires to devote life to 
the ini|M)rtarit work of prejiaring for judgm4?nt, 
are all that is ordiininly retjuired. If any [nistor 
should think pro|J4T to pursue a siricli r eoiirse, 
although it would lie an anomaly, it <‘ould be 
done. 

The goverriment of the Evangelical Lulhenin 
C'liurch in ihu Unitetl States, in its fM^se.tituil 
features is ('oiigregational or lnde[)f*iident. 

Each congregation has a church council, con- 
Niftt.ing of elilcrs and wardens, (or deacons^ They 
are elcrt^d by the [eople. Their term of servico 
varies in difl'erent churches.* 'J’hcy superintend 
the aflairs of the church, assist in Ine service andi 
manage the [seumary concerns, fhey ora tho 
agents of the [leojde. 

EvrT3)#fai»tor is the Inshojt of his church, 
e[>iM'opary is acknowledged hut |«rrsdiial. The 
[larity of the clergy is strictly niaintaiBcd. 

Tncre arc district synods, which are rximpoied 
of the ministers of a [siriicular disirktt, and a lay 
rejiresentative from each pastoral enuge. These 
Synodi meet annually. They attend (0 what* 
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ma Inmam flonoaC^ ehurdief in tlm ant in6Mie> on the wsifiive of 
brwxb ia bfonglit bofow tbem^ They oantfiA Amongtfr theie/- an the yteWlaiimwit of tl|o 
AM aMorl iM^.power but that which u advtio^^ Tho6lQ||M SeoiiiUT at* Ootlyabng, and tba 
IKw Ikenaun of candidate, thctvordui^^ pibikapnof aooOacUcm of hymiia^ 

aiimmioii or ejusomnninication of miniatm, anf fish ianSiim af gtaat exoeDeaao. 
mmn that an tranaai^ clergy alone: The Xwimik Churoh; in tho Vnilea Statoa 
who meet in a iiiiiiijrtefAii& alAr the ajnoffieal haa no oanPBxkm a^tho Lutheran Chuich in 
bunnew iafinMied. Gonuany ; Imt the geneii^ ^jtiod, and aooie of 

The oonnexioa between- a paator end his flock, the distnct Synoda, maintain a firetemal oeonea- 
ia^'entiielj voluntaiy; i^nth which the Sraods pondence ^th diatp^iahad brathmn in Ghii 
and minuitjerluiiia nave nothtog to do. They many. 

awhialther C|pato nor dissolve it. In this, as A deep interest was awakened a few yean 
ipi, oth<7 cases, if consulted, they can giye their ano for the church in AmelniDa hy the mission of 
*C6unsiS; the Rev. Benjamin Kurtz. This flentlenuai wae ' 

There aft. in the UniUsd States, eight Synods employed to visit Germany Ibr the purpoee of 
and one ccmnujitnoo. Two of these are in Penn- soliciting subscriptions iCbr the Semini^ A Get- 
, ^Ivania, and contain netfly half tho ininistcrM tysburg. Evei^ where he was rcodivedrwith the 
and conmgations:, so that Bonnsylvonia is the utmost friendship, and every whore he found the 
principal scat of Luthcraiiikm in America. greatest wilUngneia to contribute. A lo^ 

In addition to the district Synods, there is a amount of money and a very valuable ooDeetion 
general Svnod. This body Was croateil tor the of books were the products of this ageing. I^he 
or bringing together in fraternal Umds interest excited by it has n^ di 0 appean*«l. There 
ah the district Synods of tlio United States, are still many proofs fbrnisbed uy tk. 'donaubns 
In addition to this^ it was intended to produce of t||^ U^thren in Germany, tliat are transmitted 
uniformity in all esseutiul matU'rs, and to con- from time to time, that they have not forgotten < 
centrati^ tho cnergica of th(^ whole church in |thc Seminary d uettysburg. 
such thin<xs as all were alike inten^sted in. There ore ibis time two religious papers, 

The tty noils of Pennsylvania, Now York, and devoted to tito) Lutheran Church' in America. 
North CaroKna, wer<^ most acti ve in tlio produc- They are pui>ltRhod at Gettysburg and Baltimore, 
tion of the general Sytioil. One is in tho English language, and tho other 

Tho ttynoiU of Piauisylvonin and New Yorkp is Qcrinan. Dr. Hazeliua is tho editor of the 
subsequently withdrt'w from it, or rofjiisod to give German Magazine, whicli is published monthly, 
it their sanction. and tlie Rev. John G. Morris, of the Christian 

It has boon since sustained by a few of the Observer, which is published semi-monthly, 
•mailer Synods, with tlio hoiio that the others They aro both decidfnfly Evuigelical, and they 
Would ultimately unite with it, mayk considered as furnishing the most sccu- 

^ It is a dolcgatfd body, consisting of cieriddund rate information in regard to the church, 
lay members, appoinUKl by tho Synods that re- , In some of the Evangelical Lutheran Churches 
cognise it in a nxeil ratio. in Uic United StatcH the religious services are 

Tho Sy noils of Maiyland and Virginia, qf pe^rmed in the German language exclusively. 
West Ponnsylvania and North Carolina, ore Ip others tho services are both German and Eng- 
alone represented in this IkxIv. lish. In a few tho English language ia alone 

Its meetings aro hienniul. It has alroadyai^opt- iunhI. Many of the ministers omciate in both 
ed some measures which will hnvo an imixirl- those languages. 
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THE END. 










